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The  recording  of  the  daily  transactions 
in  any  business  institution  influences 
its  success  or  failure. 

The  successful  business  men  of  today  realize  the 
necessity  of  having  their  records  properly  kept, 
as  well  as  to  have  daily  access  to  the  vital 
statistics  of  their  business. 

Arc  you  satisfied  with  the  results  you  are  getting? 
We  can  help  you. 

The  service  wc  rend* r  in  connection  with  the  sale  <■(  our 
p«nl<,  represents  a  real  value.  Our  device*  an<|  »>  >trnn 
have  an  applicatii  ri  that  will  meet  every  requirement. 
Thi»  service  which  we  can  and  do  render  me;m«  as  murh 
nr  more  than  the  physical  equipment  you  nuy  purchase. 

What    id  e    hope    done,    we    can  tin. 

Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  Co. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 
Service    Sulet    Oiiicct  Bverywhere. 

Name*  nl  iit.lttutHMV*  u.ing  r«rio««  kind.  i»l  in. In  1 1  nf  .<vn  will  he 
■abmiflrJ  oti  Hp|il»c»tiiin. 
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Tax  on  Mud  or  Profit  on  Roads? 


Hy  K.  M.  CI.AYJ'OOI. 


TOURISTS  traveling  by  auto- 
mobile  through  Minnesota  during 
the  first  days  of  the  autumn  or 
1918  might  have  observed  counters,  or 
census-takers,  stationed  along  the  Jef- 
ferson Highway.  The  highway,  which 
is  one  of  the  transcontinental  routes 
through  the  state,  had  been  constructed 
only  two  years  before,  and  the  highway 
commission  was  amazed  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1918  to  find  that  a  certain 
stretch  of  gravel  road  had  been  thrown 
into  drifts,  one  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
Determined  to  learn  what  sort  of  travel 
caused  this  condition,  the  commission 
set  the  census-takers  to  work. 

Pay  and  night,  from  September  1  to 
September  9.  these  men  kept  count  of 
all  passing  vehicles.  They  found  that 
nn  average  of  1,144  automobiles  passed 
over  that  road  every  twenty-four 
hours.  More  surprising  still  was  the 
fac  t  that  most  of  these  were  foreign 
cars;  that  is,  they  were  registered  in 
other  states. 

"Why  does  any  stale  want  to  bring 
tourists  in  to  wear  out  the  roads?"  is  a 
<jueslion  that  naturally  would  occur  to 
many  people.  The  investigation  of 
which  the  census  was  a  part  showed 
ttint  Mr.  Tourist  spent  $1.25  an  hour 
to  travel  through  Minnesota;  that  he 
left  his  dollars  along  the  route  he 
tru  versed;  that  he  dropped  three  limes 
tis  much  money  every  year  as  it  would 
in  Re  to  build  an  entirely  new  gravel 
roud  every  two  years. 


This  discovery  quickly  bore  fruit. 
Al  the  lasl  session  of  the  legislature  a 
bill  was  passed  calling  for  an  election 
in  November,  1920.  to  amend  the 
constitution  so  that  S  100.000.000  worth 
of  bonds  may  he  issued  to  construct  a 
system  of  7.000  miles  of  305-day  roads. 
Other  slates  have  taken  similar  action, 
following  the  lead  of  Illinois,  where 
10,000,000  was  voted  last  November 
for  a  state-wide  system  of  permanent 
roads.  Minnesota,  however,  bounded 
a  long  hop  ahead  by  the  act  of  the  same 
legislature  when  it  established  a  pub- 
licity fund  of  $100,000  to  be  used  to 
herald  the  fuel  that  Minnesota  has 
365-day  roads  and  to  invite  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  come  in  and 
help  wear  Ihem  out. 

Perhaps  no  olher  slate  has  gone  so 
extensively  into  the  business  of  build- 
ing and  selling  roads.  Minnesota  is 
convinced  that  if  permanent  roads  arc 
a  good  investment  now.  they  will  later 
prove  a  bonanza.  Ascrapofpaper  and 
a  lead  pencil  will  discover  that  1,144 
cars,  traveling  eight  hours  a  day.  will 
leave  $11,140  a  day  in  their  wake, 
parting  with  $80,080  every  seven  days, 
or  a  total  of  $1,601,600  in  the  twenty 
weeks  that  constitute  the  vacation 
season. 

These  silver  cart  wheels  roll  in  from 
outside.  It  is  not  the  old  dollar 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  in  one 
community.  In  the  years  to  come 
Minnesota  will  receive  a  rebate 


amounting  to  many  times  the  total  of 
her  expenditures  for  hard  roads. 

But  road  building  is  no  longer  a 
monopoly  of  states.  In  every  section 
of  the  nation  arc  communities  whose 
farsighled  merchants  are  awake  to  the 
fact  that  they,  as  well  as  Ihc  farmer, 
have  been  paying  an  enormous  annual 
mud  tax.  Because  it  is  invisible,  a 
mud  tax  does  not  seem  to  exist.  Facts, 
figures  and  experience  all  prove,  how- 
ever, lhat  mud  roads  arc  a  costly 
expense,  while  Mo-day  roads  are  a 
sound  investment. 

The  term  "3H5-day  road"  originated 
in  Carthage,  Missouri.  .1.  D.  Clark- 
son. a  retired  retailer,  who  is  now  general 
manager  of  the  great  Jefferson  High- 
way Association,  coined  the  phrase, 
applying  it  lo  a  club  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1910,  to  sec  lhat  roads  were 
buill  in  Jasper  county,  in  the  trade 
territory  that  Carthage  should  have 
had,  bul  did  not  have. 

At  lhat  lime  Carthage  was  suffering 
from  a  condition  that  exists  even  today 
in  many  olher  communities.  The 
town  was  dead.  People  were  moving 
away.  Affairs  came  to  a  head  when 
the  federal  census-taker  reported  fewer 
than  10,(KK)  inhabitants,  although  the 
number  had  been  placed  bv  common 
consent  at  nol  less  than  12.000. 

The  charge  of  incompetency  was 
lodged  and  the  government  complied 
with  Ihc  demand  for  a  recount.  This 
lime  the  wedge  of  honest  truth  went 
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Above — One  of  the  ruMfU  thai  inrre»»od  the  trailc  lemtiin.  of  Cnrlhuge.  Muuutiiri- 
I'ppcr  right— A  3«>5-d»v  road  leading  out  «f  Si.  Ji>«cnh.  itMMfl  l/iwer 
righl — A  good  ram  will  put  this  fellow  out  of  liuvnnv 


in  a  bil  further,  for  the  second  count 
reported  thirty-two  persons  fewer  than 
the  iirst.  Outraged  property  owners, 
business  men,  taxpayers  and  other 
interested  parties  did  not  sleep  until 
they  had  under  contract  B  fellow  whom 
they  knew  to  be  competent  and  whom 
they  could  trust  to  follow  instructions 
to  make  the  records,  at  all  hazards, 
show  a  population  of  more  than  10.000. 
Imagine  the  chagrin  of  the  interested 
parties  when  the  third  man  finished 
counting  noses  and  reported  twenty- 
three  fewer  than  his  predecessor! 

By  this  time  a  few  of  the  leaders  had 
begun  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  They  made  a  survey.  It 
showed  that  regular  three-customer 
trade  over  bad  roads  in  1910,  was 
limited  to  three,  four,  six  and  seven 
miles  in  the  four  directions.  That  is, 
seven  miles  was  the  longest  distance 
that  the  merchants  of  Carthage  could 
expect  a  farmer  to  travel  with  two  or 
more  members  of  his  family  on  a 
shopping  trip.  Single-customer  trade 
extended  but  little  farther,  the  limits 
being  eight,  ten  and  eleven  miles. 

A  story  with  all  the  frills  that  accom- 
pany a  progressive  and  aggressive 'light 
against  ancient  road  building  and 
maintenance  methods  is  contained  in 
the  written  and  unwritten  annals  of 
the  first  365-Day  Road  Club  in  Amer- 
ica. Others  have  profited  by  the 
experience  in  coping  with  political 
leeches,  high-handed  corporations,  and 
the  usual  quota  of  construction  prob- 
lems. Sufiicc  it  to  say  that  Carthage 
merchants  got  together  to  build  roads, 
and  when  the  farmers  saw  what  was 
happening — how  the  jealous,  quarrel- 
ing factions  in  town  were  united  to  do 
something  actually  worth  while — they 
joined  hands  with  the  townspeople. 
Together  they  built  a  system  of  roads: 
real  365-dav  roads. 


C  a  r  t  h  a  g  e  trade 
territory  in  1915,  five 
years  later,  w  lie  n 
another  survey  was 
made,  had  greatly  in- 
creased. The  three-cus- 
tomer trade  line  had 
moved  out  until  it  was 
now  eight,  ten.  eleven  and 
twelve  miles  distant,  while 
single-customer  trade  rear 
a  line  from  eight  to 
miles  away.  To  cap  the 
five  established  and  regular  automobile 
lines  were  operating  daily  in  as  many 
directions,  the  two  longest  reaching 
twenty-two  and  thirty  miles  and 
opening  a  trade  territory'  unthought- 
of  back  in  the  davs  before  the  birth  of 
the  365-Day  Road  Club. 

A  count  of  vacant  houses  in  1912 
showed  212.  In  191.r>  there  were  but 
120.  This  indicated  that  in  1915  there 
were  ninety-two  families  who  did  not 
live  in  Carthage  three  years  before. 
It  was  estimated  in  round  numbers 
that  there  were  2..ri00  homes,  and  that 
there  had  been  an  increase  of  500  in  the 
population  in  three  years.  The  svf^Tl 
that  built  the  roads  still  survives  and 
today  there  are  shoe  factories  **id 
numerous  other  industrial,  commercial 
and  civic  enterprises  that  are  the  result 
of  the  conversion  of  the  little  city 
a  quiet,  conservative,  population 
trade  center  into  a  progressive, 
ing  city  where  properly  is  worth  niore 
instead  of  less  than  it  was  w 
present  owner  purchased  it 

Just  across  the  stale  line  in 
is  Fort  Scott,  another  scintillating  star 
on  the  horizon.  Before  the  war  Bour- 
Ixm  county  had  seventy-one  miles  of 
rock  roads.  Provision  has  been  made 
for  an  additional  110  miles. 

"Before  the  advent  of  good  roads  and 
the  automobile,  a  city's  local  trade  was 


e  result 
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limited 
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ten  or  fifto" 
miles,"  asserts  Harry  A.  Russell.  *f 
rotary  of  the  Fort  Scott  Chamber  *' 
Commerce,  "and  at  the  fifteen-mil' 
distance  the  trip  could  be  made  o»b 
during  certain  portions  of  the  year 
Now.  with  the  good  roads  and 
automobile,  the  limit  of  the  cH}"' 
direct  trade  has  increased  to  a  radius 
of  some  fifty  miles  and  this  trade  IS 
available  every  day  of  the  year. 

"The  building  of  hard-surface  roads- 
by  increasing  agricultural  produclM'" 
and  cutting  down  the  cost  of  transl**' 
tation.  greatly  increases  the  punn- 
ing power  of  the  trade  territory. 

"WUh  the  building  of  365-day  roads 
it  is  possible  for  customers  to  romel"1 
stores  and  trade;  whereas,  it  the  roinj' 
were  impassable,  these  persons  won'1' 
use  the  mail-order  method  of  purcli^' 
ing  most  of  I n esc  purchases. ofCOttr* 
going  to  large  cities. 

"Permanent  highways  also  larg''> 
improve  the  trade  because  in  bad 
rainy  weather,  when  it  is  not  poss** 
to  work  in  the  fields,  it  is  possible  k 
come  to  town  and  trade,  saving  8  P** 
amount  of  valuable  lime.  They  »»• 
give  the  purchaser  time  for  selection. 

"I  think  that  in  almost  any  ordin^ 
community  n  system  of  pernu"11'"' 
highways  built  in  all  directions  ** 
fifty  miles  will  result  in  the  doii'd'1"1 
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of  the  business  of  thccity'smcrchants." 

In  April,  1918,  what  many  people 
consider  the  finest  milk  factory  in  the 
United  States  was  opened  at  Fort 
Scott.  The  point  which  swung  the 
decision  to  locate  there  was  rock  roads. 
It  was  easy  to  get  farmers  to  agree  to 
milk  400  head  of  registered  stock.  In 
fact  they  boosted  the  ante  to  fiOO.  On 
the  first  day  the  plant  was  opened, 
0,000  pounds  of  milk  came  in.  On  the 
same  date  a  year  later  60,000  pounds 
were  handled.  Truck  lines  operate  in 
and  out  of  the  city  every  day  of  the 
year,  rain  or  shine.  Farm  land  values 
have  increased  so  fast  that  farmers 
arc  reluctant  to  place  a  price  on  their 
land,  fearful  lest  they  make  a  serious 
mistake. 

Where  does  the  community  come  in? 
Why.  bless  you,  the  milk  factory  pays 
to  the  farmers  of  Bourbon  county — 
farmers  who  send  their  milk  over  the 
rock  roads,  and  their  children  to  school 
over  the  same  roads,  and  themselves 
to  the  show  at  night  and  to  church 
on  Sunday — pays  them  $1,600  a  day 
for  the  raw  product.  Every  year,  at 
this  rate.  $600,000  is  turned  loose  in 
Fort  Scott,  and  there  arc  certainly  a 
sleepy  lot  of  merchants  there  if  any 
large  part  of  the  money  finds  its  way 
to  the  mail-order  house. 

To  Fort  Scott  the  hard  roads  arc 
now  worth  $600,000  a  year— and  the 
system  is  scarcely  started.  The  capac- 
ity of  the  plant  is  200,000  pounds  a 
day.  At  present  prices,  when  the 
capacity  is  reached,  in  each  twelve 
months" $5,000,000  would  be  handed  to 
the  community  of  Bourbon  county  for 
its  milk.  The  roads  were  directly  the 
"clincher"  that  landed  the  factory 
when  other  localities  met  the  qualifica- 
tions in  every'  other  respect.  The  fac- 
tory, by  the  way,  is  a  considerable 
employer  of  labor. 

Why  did  Jefferson  Parish,  Louisiana, 
vote  unanimously — not 
casting  a  single  "No"  vole 
—for  $150,000  «n  bonds  for 
hard  roads?  Why  did  the 
retailers  of  Slanhcrry,  Mis- 
souri, close  their  places  of 
business  on  election  day  to 
help  roll  up  a  majority  of 
Iwenly-five  to  one  for  bonds 
for  hard  roads?  Why  have 
Mason  City  and  Cerro 
Gordo  county.  Iowa,  voted 
to  spend  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  better 
roadi?  Was  it  by  mistake 
that  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
voted  five  to  one  for 
S2,000,000  for  a  system  of 
roads,  and  then  went  out 
soon  afterwards  to  raise  a 
voluntary  fund  of  $'25,000 
to  help   build    a  section 


of  highway  in  Kansas,  just  across 
the  river  and  adjacent? 

Why  has  Greater  Kansas  City  com- 
bined her  forces  in  a  single  organiza- 
tion, employed  a  high-salaried  specialist 
and  setoul  to  have  constructed  a  system 
of  5,000  miles  of  permanent  roads 
in  a  circle,  with  a  hundred  mile  radius? 
Why  did  Governor  R.  G.  Pleasant  of 
Louisiana  and  Mayor  Martin  Berh- 
man  of  New  Orleans  take  thirty  days 
of  valuable  time  during  July  to  travel 
over  the  Jefferson  Highway  from  New 
Orleans  to  Winnipeg.  Canada,  telling 
thousands  of  listeners  in  hundreds  of 
communities  the  need  for  good  roads, 
and  the  value  of  being  on  an  inter- 
national marked  highway  2,400  miles 
long?  Why  did  a  group  of  farmers  in 
Platte  county,  Missouri,  reach  into 
their  pockets  for  $17,000  to  grade  their 
road?  What  caused  three  men  to  buy 
and  pay  for  a  steel  bridge  in  Davies 
county,  Missouri? 

Because  365-day  roads  return  the 
greatest  dividend  of  any  modern  legiti- 
mate investment.  Land  values  jump 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Good  roads  and 
prosperity  run  hand  in  hand.  The 
farmer  can  gel  to  market  when  the 
prices  arc  right.  He  is  the  greatest 
little  spender  in  the  United  States. 
He  rides  with  his  family  in  a  real  car 
and  goes  when  and  where  he  pleases 
over  the  roads  that  are  good.  He 
spends  his  money  where  he  goes.  The 
mail-order  catalog  has  been  tossed  into 
the  cupboard  and  is  covered  with  dust 
in  most  localities  where  there  arc  365- 
day  roads.  A  few  years  ago  the  farmer 
bought  whatever  the  retailer  or  the 
mail-order  house  had  to  oiTer,  and  was 
glad  to  get  it  whenever  he  could.  To- 
day he  buys  the  very  best.  He  knows 
what  he  wants  and  goes  where  he  can 
gel  it  when  he  wants  il.    Farmer  and 


retailer— indeed,  all  in  the  circle  of 
modern  business — arc  benefited  by  the 
change. 

Miles  used  to  be  the  unit  of  measure. 
Now  it  is  time  and  the  condition  of 
the  roads.  A  farmer  living  forty  miles 
from  a  western  city  of  100.000  popula- 
tion told  mc  this  story  recently.  A 
part  on  his  binder  broke.  He  tele- 
phoned to  the  service  station  in  the 
city,  asking  that  the  repair  be  ready 
when  he  drove  in  that  evening,  after 
finishing  work.  leaving  home  in  a 
high-powered  louring  car  at  6  o'clock 
that  evening,  he  and  his  wife  ran  into 
the  city  over  dirl  roads,  obtained  the 
part,  ate  supper  at  a  downtown 
restaurant  and  were  back  home  at 
9:05  o'clock. 

"When  the  roads  arc  good,  I  make 
the  trip  three  times  a  week."  he  said. 
"We  used  to  drive  fourteen  miles  to 
market  our  butter  and  eggs,  but  now 
we  take  most  of  our  stulf  to  the  cily." 

But,  alas,  it  is  not  a  365-day  road, 
and  when  the  wealher  is  bad  and  Ihe 
roads  are  muddy  he  cannot  plow 
through  the  forty  miles  of  bottomless 
silt  from  his  farm  to  Ihe  city,  even 
when  he  has  plenty  of  time. 

There  is  another  factor  which  has 
grown  more  prominent  in  the  past  few 
months.  Il  is  the  truck  transport. 
When  motor  trucks  move  the  produce 
of  the  farm,  the  farmer  will  get  more, 
the  retailer  w  ill  make  a  bigger  profit, 
and  the  consumer  will  pay  less.  Exper- 
iments prove  this  assertion  to  be  the 
absolute  truth.  There  arc  many  organ- 
ized highway  transport  companies 
operating  in  widcly-scallcred  sections 
of  the  United  States.  The  experience 
at  Mason  City  will  serve  as  an  apt 
illustration. 

In  October,  1917,  at  St.  Ansger, 
Iowa,  potatoes  were  sold  by  the  farmers 
for  80  cents  a  bushel.  They  were 
retailing  in  Mason  City,  only  thirty- 
live  miles  distant,  at  $1.50  a  bushel, 
a  difference  of  70  cents  a  bushel.  There 
was  '.!.'>  per  cent  loss  in  transportation. 
Cabbage  sold  at  St.  Ansger  for$l  per 
hundred  pounds,  but  was  retailing  at 
Mason  City  at  SS  per  hundred.  That 
was  700  per  cent  above 
producers'  price. 

The  first  thought  is  thai 
the  retailer  and  middleman 
are  making  the  huge  profits. 
That  may  be  the  case  in 
some  few  instances,  but  this 
lime  the  expense  must  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  "handling 
and  transportation."  1 1 
cost  Ihe  farmers  8  cents  per 
bushel  lo  haul  to  town. 
The  present  freight  rales 
on  fourth -class  shipments 
from  St.  Ansger  lo  Mason 
C.ilv  includes  15  cents  lo 
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Ten  Commandments  of  Finance 


By  CHAR \V.  GERSTFNBERG 
Director  Department  of  Finance,  New  York  University 


TTA  VE  YOU  ever 
H  heard  of  tile 
-XX  "Dead  Line?" 
I  t's  a  line  drawn 
across  Ihc  southern 
part  of  the  tongue  of 
land  known  as  Man- 
hattan Island  in  little 
old  New  York.  Below 
I  hat  line,  so  the  legend 
goes,  is  the  heart  of 
the  country,  intowhich 
and  from  whic  h  flows 
the  life-making  blood 
of  finance! 

Below  that  line  is 
Wall  Street.  Below 
that  line  no  crook  is 
supposed  to  show  his 
face.  Below  thai  line 
no  crook  did  show  his 
face  while  the  police 
force  was  in  the  hands 
of  intelligent  men. 

But  that's  another  story.  What  we 
want  to  bring  out  here  is  that  the  holy 
of  holies  of  finance  is  set  off  by  a 
"dead  line."  and  that  this  "dead  line" 
stands  for  mystery,  wonder  and— much 
"bunk."  The  popular  mind  always 
stands  appalled  at  the  workings  of 
finance,  though  the  problems  of  finance 
are  in  fact  no  more  difficult  than  the 
problems  in  the  fourth  grade  arith- 
metic, and  if  truth  must  be  known,  the 
"captains"  who  preside  over  these 
workings,  with  few  exceptions,  arc  no 
more  gifted  with  occult  powers  than  the 
schoolma'am  who  presides  over  the 
fourth  grade  arithmetic. 

Get  this  straight:  finance  is  simpler 
than  selling  or  producing,  but  it  visits 
the  sins  of  business  transgressors  with 
more  relentless  severity.  Woe  unto 
the  ignorant  and  the  careless  who  break 
its  rules  and  commandments. 

What  are  these  rules  and  command- 
ments? Finance  has  had  no  Mum's; 
although  much  has  been  written  on 
the  subject,  few  books  contain  state- 
ments of  the  elementary  principles. 
Perhaps  that  has  been  due  to  the  sim- 
plicity and  sclf-cvidcncc  of  these 
principles.  But  their  simplicity  is  no 
guarantee  against  their  violation,  and 
the  repetition  of  them  can  do  no  harm. 
So  here  goes  for  a  financial  Decalogue, 
not  done  in  the  style  of  Moses  nor  in 
the  beautiful  strength  of  the  King 
James  version,  but,  we  trust,  with  a 
directness  that  will  not  need  the  fear 
of  hell-lire  to  back  it  up. 
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1.  Don't  engage  in  a  new  business 
until  you  haiv  made  a  careful,  unprej- 
udiced estimate  of  its  capital  require- 
ments and  of  its  chances  of  making 
money. 

The  outposts  of  civilization  arc 
strewn  with  rusted  machinery,  rotten 
buildings  and  other  weed-covered  mon- 
uments to  the  memory  of  men  who 
have  ignored  this  commandment. 

2.  Don't  try  to  raise  money  until  you 
have  demonstrated  your  ability  to  use  it. 

To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given. 
Why?  Because  in  getting  what  he 
hath  he  showed  his  tight  to  be  in- 
trusted with  more,  and  because  what 
he  hath  will  be  lost  along  with  what 
is  given  hirn.  if  he  doth  not  "toe  the 
mark." 

3.  Take  all 
acquiring  all  the 
business  can  profitably  use. 

In  other  winds,  borrow  if  it  pays  to 
borrow.  If  you  can  make  15  per  cent 
on  your  neighbor's  capital  upon  which 
you  pay  him  only  G  per  cent,  go  to  it. 
lie  frugal  with  your  personal  alTairs, 
but  be  liberal  with  your  business. 

4.  Don't  engage  in  unprofitab'e  side 
lines. 

The  more  successful  you  become,  the 
mote  people  will  crowd  to  your  doors 
with  brilliant  ideas  for  making  money 
quickly.  Don't  speculate,  nol  because 
it's  immoral,  (we  leave  that  to  some 
other  Decalogue  i.  but  because  it  uses 
up  too  "dog-gone"  much  lime  and 
energy. 


available  means  for 
capital  you  and  your 


5.  Don't  count  uour 
profits  until  you've 
repaired  your  capital. 

Remember  that 
machinery  wears  out; 
thai  processes  become 
obsolete;  that  fixtures 
become  old-fashioned ; 
that  your  competitor 
is  awake  to  time-sav- 
ing and  money-saving 
appliances.  To  keep 
up  your  capital  asset* 
to  100  per  cent  operat- 
ing efficiency  by  mak- 
ing proper  repairs  and 
economical  replace- 
ments is  the  prime  sign 
of  progress  and  vigor. 

6.  Keep  your 
property  on  the  firing 
line. 

A  couple  of  million 
of  fighting  men  in 
America  are  of  little  help  in  winning 
a  European  battle,  but  when  we  got 
those  millions  of  men  into  Europe  the 
Germans  quit.  Neither  can  you  win 
any  business  battles  with  a  slock  of 
goods  that  are  not  properly  displayed 
or  an  office  appliance  that  is  nol  used. 
You  pay  interest  on  your  money  every 
minute  of  the  day,  and  every  day  of  the 
year.  Make  ils  equivalent  work  for 
you  just  as  incessantly. 

7.  Keep  enough  cash  on  hand  to 
meet  emergencies  and  to  seize  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  most  pitiable  man  on  earth  is 
the  rich  poor  man— the  fellow  who  has 
wealth,  hut  can't  make  ils  wheels  go 
round. 

8.  Don't  bi-  penny  m$t  and  pound 
foolish. 

Engineer?  probably  would  express 
the  thought  of  this  cummandmcnt 
thus:  practice  economic  selection.  See 
that  you  get  the  most  for  your  money. 
An  employee  at  $35  a  week  may  be 
cheaper  than  one  at  S20  a  week.  A 
pour  fixture  or  appliance  is  dear  at  any 
price. 

y.    Watch  your  intrstmrnt  eternally. 
Money  hasn't  any  brains  bul  it 
makes  a  good  partner  to  brains. 
10.    Know  when  to  quit. 
Don't  wail  until  all  is  lost,  even 
honor.    Quit  as  soon  as  you  see  that 
the  tide's  going  out.  and  hurry  over 
to  some  other  swimming  hole  where 
the  water  is  more  congenial. 
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"Your  Share  of  This  Business' 


By  CHARLKS  K.  DUFFIE 
Advertising  Manager,  M.  E.  Smith  Co.,  Inc.,  Omaha. 


A  LL  RETAILERS  know,  of 
/\  course,  that  the  spending 
capacity  of  any  coniniunily 
is  absolutely  fixed.  The  people 
have  just  so  much  money  to  spend; 
beyond  that  amount  they  cannot 
go.  It  follows  that  there  must  be 
a  fixed  maximum  expenditure  for 
any  locality.  If  that  expen- 
diture— or  belter  yet.  the  average 
expenditure  could  be  ascer- 
tained, it  would  bo  easy  to 
estimate  the  volume  of  business 
of  any  community.  The  advan- 
tage to  the  retailer  of  possessing 
this  knowledge  will  be  instantly 
appreciated. 

Service  is  the  wholesaler's  chief  func- 
tion; and  how  belter  can  he  serve  the 
retailer  than  to  teach  him  Ihc  consump- 
tion of  goods  in  his  territory,  show  him 
how  much  business  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  get,  and  then  help  him  gel  it? 
This  practice,  at  any  rale,  represents 
no  small  part  of  Ihe  service  which 
M.  K.  Smith  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  rendering 
to  thousands  of  retail  dry  goods  mer- 
chants— merchants  in  practically  every 
stale  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  even 
in  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Many  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
assert  that  "sales  helps"  are  not 
appreciated  by  the  average  retailer; 
that  booklets,  signs,  etc.,  arc  allowed 
to  lie  around  unused,  or  actually 
thrown  away.  Our  own  experience 
has  been  distinctly  different,  and  we 
have  been  told  that  it  is  because  we  not 
only  prepare  "helps"  that  really  help, 
but  show  the  dealer  precisely  how  they 
will  help — how  he  can  use  them  to 
irrrea>e  his  own  sales  and  profits. 


Went  of  the  M ississippi  Kivtr  no  discussion  of  modern 
marketing  and  merchandising  methods  is  considered  com- 
plete until  some  one  has  praised  ihe  service  furnished  to 
retail  dry  goods  merchants  by  U,  E.  Smith  <fc  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Omaha,  wholesale  dealer*  in  drg  goods  and  manufacturers 
of  garments. 

"Of  what  does  this  service  consist  ?  How  is  it  rendered  ? 
How  do  you  get  merchants  to  use  your  dealer  helps  f" 
These  were  the  questions  which  we  propounded  to  the 
advertising  manager,  as  the  man  who  should  be  mo-t 
easily  perruaded  to  unbushel  the  family  light. 

In  answering  these  questions,  Mr.  Duffie  describes  an 
interesting  chain  of  service.  He  tells  how  his  firm  analyzer 
the  market  for  the  retailer ;  how  it  help*  him  turn  a  potential 
demand  into  an  actual  one,  and  finally,  how  il  help*  him 
make  this  ntwly-cnated  demand  produce  profits. — Editor. 
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It  may  tic  interesting  to  know  that 
although  many  of  these  helps  are  fur- 
nished free,  there  is  a  large  percentage 
of  them  for  which  we  charge  real 
money  and  for  which  the  retailer  pays 
gladly.  We  sell  them,  not  to  make 
money,  but  merely  to  insure  their  use. 
for  we  all  know  that  we  arc  more  prone 
to  forget  something  given  to  us  than 
something  for  which  wc  have  paid 
hard  cash. 

It  was  in  1915  that  we  first  put  on  a 
real  sales  plan  behind  one  of  our  manu- 
factured lines,  and  prepared  to  push  it 
by  co-operating  intensively  with  the 
retailer.  This  line  was  the  Mina 
Taylor  dress,  and  the  success  of  the 
plan  may  be  imagined  when  it  is 
slated  that  in  five  years  Ihe  sales  of 
this  line  have  grown  from  nothing  to 
$1,000,000  a  vear. 


One  of  the  first  things  we  did 
was  to  gather  consumption 
statistics  on  various  commodi- 
ties. This  was  no  easy  task, 
but  with  the  co-operation  of 
various  publications  and  institu- 
tions that  have  analyzed  markets 
we  have  been  able  to  learn  the 
average  consumption  of  many  of 
ihe  lines  handled  by  retailers. 

For  instance,  before  the  great 
rise  in  prices  due  to  the  war.  the 
average  amount  spent  by  each 
woman  more  than  10  years  old 
for  house  dresses  and  aprons 
was  $7.50  a  year.  Of  course, 
this  was  the  average  figure 
for  Ihe  whole  eounlrv,  but  it  furnished 
a  good  basis  on  which  to  estimate. 

From  Ihe  census  reports  it  is  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  percentage  of 
women  in  any  particular  stale,  counly 
or  even  township.  This  information, 
of  course,  must  be  laboriously  "dug 
out,"  but  il  is  worth  all  the  labor. 

Investigation  has  also  shown  that 
the  average  buying  population  of  any 
trading  center  is  the  actual  population 
plus  40  per  cent  for  farmers  and  others 
who  come  to  town  to  trade.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  is  not  specifically 
true  of  any  given  town  or  city;  il 
varies  with  the  location,  but  as  an 
average  for  the  country  over  the  40  per 
cent  estimate  is  very  close  to  heing 
right. 

Combining  these  two  facts — the 
population  of  any  trading  center  and 
the  average  amount  spent  by  each 

woman  for  house  dresses  and  aprons 
—  w'e  are  able  to  make  some  very  inlcr- 
<";ting  calculations,  or  rather,  statistics. 
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BUSINESS 


Let  us  work  out  an  actual 
example  for  a  Nebraska  town 
of  2,000  population. 
Population  of  the  town.  12000 
Add  40  per  cent  for  out- 
side trade   S00 

Total  of  possible  cus- 
tomers  2800 

Percentage  of  women  of 
more  than  16  years  of 
age,  as  shown  by  cen- 
sus reports,  in  stale..  30.23 
Number  of  such  women 

in  community   846 

Value  of  house  dresses 
and  aprons  purchased 
by  them  annually  at 

$7.50  per  capita  S6343 

Few  people  who  have  not 
investigated  will  realize  that 
there  is  this  great  volume  of 
business  on  house  dresses  and 
aprons  possible  in  a  town  of 
this  size.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  may  be  more;  again, 
there  may  be  less.  The  figures, 
as  stated  before,  are  only  an 
average,  and  this  fact  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
In  some  towns  the  number  of 
people  who  come  in  from  the 
outside  to  trade  is  much  more 
than  10  per  cent:  indeed,  the 
percentage  often  runs  as  high 
as  100,  and  in  other  towns  it 
is  much  less  than  40. 

But  if  this  is  an  average 
town,  there  is  $6,345  worth  of  house 
dresses  and  aprons  being  sold  to  the 
women  of  that  community. 

It  is  now  a  simple  matter  for  the 
salesman  to  go  into  the  store  and  say 
to  the  merchant  something  like  this: 
"In  your  trade  territory  there  are 
approximately  846  women  of  the  age 
of  16  years  or  more.  Investigation 
shows  us  that  the  average  woman 
spends  a  minimum  of  $7-50  a  year  for 
house  dresses  and  aprons.  On  this 
basis  the  women  in  your  territory 
spend  16,345  for  these  garments.  Your 
share  of  this  business,  considering  the 
number  and  size  of  your  competitors, 
should  be  not  less  than  one-third,  or 
$2. 115.  If  you  are  not  doing  that 
much  business  in  house  dresses  and 
aprons  you  are  not  realizing  your  pos- 
sibilities." 

Very  likely  the  leading  store  in  that 
town  is  selling  not  to  exceed  S1.000 
worth  of  these  garments,  and  the  two 
or  three  other  stores  in  town,  very 
much  less.  So  there  is  a  large  volume 
of  business  going  somewhere  that 
might  be  done  by  the  merchants  of 
that  town.  Is  it  going  to  the  mail 
order  house*,  or  to  stores  in  the  nearest 
larger  town?  It  is  going  somewhere, 
for  these  women  mn^t  buy  these  goods 
I  mm  some  store — why  not  at  home? 


"If  it's  a 
Mina  Taylor, 
It's  Good  Looking' 


Mina  Taylor  Dresses 
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Mina  Taylor  Aprons,  too 
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The  Paxton  &  Paxton  Store 
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By  this  time  the  sulesnuin  has  inter- 
ested the  merchant  and  shows  him  by 
actual  figures  how  he  arrived  at  his 
estimates.  He  also  shows  how  the 
merchant  can  put  on.  at  small  expense, 
a  campaign  on  Mina  Taylor  dresses 
that  will  inevitably  produce  great 
results.  Naturally  it  is  not  difficult  to 
get  an  order  after  the  salesman  has 
been  able  to  demonstrate  t  h-it  he  is  in 
a  position  to  render  such  ki.  ice. 
backed  up  by  goods  that  will  earn  the 
good  will  of  the  women  who  come  to 
the  store  in  response  to  the  advertising. 

When  the  order  is  placed  the 
merchant  is  furnished  material  for  his 
selling  campaign.  The  dealer  in  the 
large  town  gels  a  series  of  advertise- 
ments in  matrix  form.  The  dealer  in 
the  small  town  gels  a  set  of  proofs;  all 
he  has  to  do  is  write  in  his  firm  name 
at  the  bottom  and  turn  the  proofs  and 
(he  cuts  over  to  his  newspaper.  These 
cuts.  loo.  are  furnished  by  us. 

We  also  furnish  a  set  of  pictures  of 
effective  window  displays  of  Mina 
Taylor  garments,  with  instructions 
telling  how  to  prepare  them  and  in 
what  sequence  they  should  be  used. 

Another  help  is  a  set  of  pictures, 
with  directions,  showing  how  the  stock 
may  be  arranged  and  displayed  to  best 
advantage. 
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A  fourth  help  is  a  set  of  large 
store  cards,  beautifully  litho- 
graphed, to  link  up  with  the 
newspaper  advertising. 

A  fifth  is  a  set  of  colored 
folders  appropriate  to  the 
season  in  which  the  campaign 
is  conducted.  We  furnish 
them  in  such  quantities  as  arc 
desired,  imprinting  the  dealer's 
name,  addressing  them  from 
the  dealer's  own  mailing  list 
and  stamping  them;  all  the 
dealer  has  to  do  is  drop  them 
into  his  mail. 

Still  another  help  is  a  set 
of  advertising  slides  which 
the  dealer  can  arrange  w  ith 
one  of  the  local  moving  pic- 
ture theaters  to  have  shown 
on  the  screen  at  regular  per- 
formances. 

To  summarize  the  selling 
helps,  I  quote  a  paragraph 
from  the  preface  of  a  bound 
book  which  fully  explains  all 
details  of  the  Mina  Taylor 
selling  plan  and  a  copy  of  which 
is  sent  to  the  dealer  who  stocks 
up  on  this  line: 

"Your  advertisements  have 
been  written  for  you.  Suitable 
cuts  arc  furnished  you.  Win- 
dow displays  have  been  cre- 
ated—displays which  w  ill  sell 
goods.  Signs  for  the  store,  to 
link  up  with  the  advertising, 
have  been  prepared.  Three 
moving  picture  slides  are  ready.  The 
merits  of  the  goods  are  explained  so 
you  can  put  the  strongest  possible 
selling  argument  into  the  mouths  of 
your  sales  people." 

Such  an  analysis  of  the  market  as  I 
have  outlined,  backed  by  an  adver- 
tising and  sales  plan  that  will  actually 
help  him  sell  goods,  is  really  welcomed 
by  the  retailer.  The  proof  of  it  is  that 
>tar  after  year  the  same  merchants 
use  these  helps  from  us  on  house 
dresses  and  aprons-  and  ask  for  simi- 
lar ones  on  other  lines.  Indeed,  these 
plans  arc  so  successful  that  recently  we 
actually  lost  a  nice  order  from  a  mer- 
chant who  had  used  two  of  our  plans, 
and  declined  to  buy  a  third  line  from 
us  because  we  had  no  plan  back  of  it 
at  present,  while  a  competitor  had  such 
a  plan  behind  his  own  line  I 

So  fast  has  the  Mina  Taylor  business 
i>rown  that  we  have  been  unable  to 
meet  the  demand  even  after  quadru- 
pling our  factory  facilities,  and  in  April 
of  this  year  we  purchased  outright 
the  million-dollar  plant  and  business 
of  the  American  Garment  Company 
of  Indianapolis  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  increase  in  production. 

As  soon  as  a  merchant's  sales 
instinct  has  been  aroused  on  house 
dresses  and  aprons,  he  is  naturally 
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The  Store  On  Wheels 


By  E.  E.  MOSELEY 


/\  THE  MONTH  of  October,  1915. 
there  was  a  ureal  shaking  of  heads 
in  Pine  Bluff.  Arkansas.  In  lhat 
month  I  started  operating  my  travel- 
ing grocery  car — a  store  on  wheels- 
and  not  a  few  people  predicted  Lhat 
the  venture  would  quickly  end  in 
failure. 

For  a  long  time  I  had  been  Irving  to 
figure  out  a  way  to  sell  groceries  at  less 
than  the  average  grocer's  cost  of  doing 
business;  a  way  to  deliver  goods  to  the 
consumer  at  a  saving  and  still  make  a 
legitimate  profit.  In  all  my  calcula- 
tions the  chief  stumbling  block  was  the 
problem  of  rent.    Rent  was  some- 
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thing  I  could  not  eliminate  or  even 
greatly  reduce. 

At  last  I  concluded  that  the  way  to 
beat  the  rent  problem  was  to  lake  my 
wares  direct  to  the  door  of  the  house- 
wife. I  reasoned  lhat  if  a  huckster's 
wagon,  or  a  meat  wagon,  or  any  other 
wagon  that  distributes  cither  staple  or 
specialty  foodstuffs  could  succeed,  at 
leasl  an  equal  measure  of  success  should 
reward  the  business  that  distributed  all 
of  these  foodstufTs  at  once. 

So  I  put  my  plan  into  operation  and 
began  selling  from  a  two-ton  motor 
truck,  equipped  with  compartments 
and  shelves.  My  goods  consisted  of 
groceries,  cured  meals,  fruits  and 
vegetables;  no  feed  except  chicken 
feed. 

The  plan  has  succeeded  even  belter 
than  I  expected.    People  quickly 


got  the  habit  of  looking 
for  Moselcy's  Cash  Grocery  Car.  The 
housewife  found  that  the  daily  tedium 
of  placing  a  variety  of  palatable  foods 
on  the  table  is  minimized  when  the 
grocery  store  itself  calls  al  her  door, 
for  she  can  select  for  herself  from  a 
wide  variety  of  foodstufTs  attractively 
displayed. 

She  receives  the  goods  in  belter  con- 
dition than  she  would  be  likely  to  get 
them  otherwise;  she  sees  the  goods, 
knows  exactly  what  she  is  gelling,  and 
is  satisfied.  She  also  saves  lime,  for 
she  doesn't  have  to  call  up  the  grocer 
by  phone  and  ask  what  he's  got.  In 
short,  she  is  able  to  supply  her  pantry 
more  satisfactorily  and  pay  in  less  lime 
than  she  ever  did  before. 

When  I  began  selling  this  way  I  had 
some  cards  printed  with  the  words, 
"Cash  Grocery  Car."  These  were  dis- 
tributed about  town  to  possible  custom- 
ers and  those  people  who  wanted  the 
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car  to  slop  won  Id  signal  us  by  placing  the 
card  on  the  door  or  in  the  window.  So 
fast  has  the  business  grown,  however, 
lhat  the  car  now  travels  daily  over  a 
route.  We  have  regular  and  perma- 
nent customers,  and  stop  every  day  to 
supply  their  demands. 

From  the  proprietor's  viewpoint  the 
chief  advantages  are  fast  turnover  and 
the  savings  in  rent,  direct  selling 
expense,  advertising,  and  losses  from 
bad  debts.  At  first  I  operated  from  a 
warehouse,  but  persistent  calls  from 
people  on  unpavetl  streets  off  the  route 
obliged  me  to  put  on  a  light  car  to 
deliver  telephone  orders.  Later  I 
buill  a  store  on  a  side  street  to  take 
care  of  local  business,  and  now  I  use 
this  store  as  a  sales  station  and  operat- 
ing base  combined.  Slock  sold  from 
the  car  is  replaced  every'  noon  and 
night. 

Selling  expenses  are  reduced  because 
the  customer  docs  all  her  buying  for 
the  day  at  one  time,  instead  of  run- 
ning into  the  store  several  limes  a  day. 
Moreover,  the  car  brings  to  her  door 
many  things  she  wouldn't  walk  around 
the  corner  lo  buy-  things  that  never 
would  suggest  themselves  under  the 
usual  plans  of  merchandising. 

Sales  from  the  grocery  car  and  sales 
station  together  amounted  last  vear  lo 
$10,000.  Of  this  amount  60  per  cent 
was  sold  by  the  grocery  car,  and  proof 
that  the  system  is  cheaper  is  found  in 
the  fact  lhat  the  expense  of  selling  this 
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80  per  cent  was  less  than  that  of  .selling 
the  remaining  40  per  cent  produced  by 
the  sales  station.  This$U),0(K)busincss, 
by  the  way,  was  done,  on  a  stock  that 
averaged  only  $1.2(X),  so  we  turn  our 
slock  approximately  even,'  ten  days. 

At  lirst  I  sold  only  for  cash,  but  I 
soon  found  that  there  were  many 
people  we  could  safely  sell  on  weekly 
terms.  These  people  naturally  give  us 
practically  all  of  their  trade,  doming 
in  personal  contact  with  them  as  we 
do  every  day.  we  can  keep  our  collec- 
tions active  and  lose  almost  nothing 
by  bad  debts. 


Then,  loo,  we  save  in  advertising, 
for  Ihe  grocery  store  on  wheels  is  its 
own  best  advertisement.  People  see  it 
even,'  day;  they  lalk  about  it  among 
themselves,  and  proudly  point  it  oul 
to  strangers.  "Look  what  we  have 
here,"  Ihey  say.  "Can  you  beat  this 
in  New  Orleans'?  Or  in  Chicago?  Or 
even  in  your  little  old  N'ew  York?" 
In  fact,  we  attribute  most  of  our  busi- 
ness at  the  sales  station,  situated  on  a 
side  street,  to  the  advertising  we  gel 
from  the  grocery  car. 

Yes,  the  system  has  made  good,  and 
some  of  the  head-shakers  of  October. 


1915.  are  now  my  most  enthusiastic 
patrons  and  boosters.  The  grocery  c;ir 
is  in  Pine  Bluff  lo  stay,  and  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  letters  I  gel  from  grocers 
in  other  places,  asking  for  information 
about  my  equipment  and  methods  of 
doing  business,  grocery  cars  will  soon 
become  a  popular  means  of  supplying 
the  housewife. 

What  looked  like  the  harebrained 
adventure  of  •  dreamer  has  been  found 
Iwilh  practicable  and  economical.  I 
have  proved  I  hat  I  can  market  food 
products  by  this  way  with  less  worry 
and  more  satisfaction  than  by  unyolhcr- 


Here  She  Is-the  "Draughtsgirl" 


class  of  work,  bill  that  after  teeing  the 
results  this  Pittsburgh  company  was 
gelling  he  had  decided  to  siart  a 
similar  class. 

The  company  also  conducts  a 
(raining  section  for  new  stenog- 
raphers. Here  the  girls  learn  the 
company's  standard  practice  in  the 
use  of  stationery,  lonns  and  lilinq 
systems,  and  here  they  learn  the 
multitude  of  technical  terms  and  ex- 
pressions peculiar  lo  highly  technical 
business.  Mere.  loo.  they 
learn  how  lo  use 
the  dictating 
machine. 


FINDING  itself  unable  to  obtain 
enough  workers,  particularly  for 
its  drafting  room,  a  Pittsburgh 
company  thai  makes  technical  equip- 
ment started  a  class  and  began  lo 
train  girls  to  do  tracing  and  mechanical 
drawing. 

Under  the  instruction  of  an  expert 
draughtsman  lifty  girls  have  under- 
taken the  study  of  this  work,  and  every 
one  has  succeeded  at  it.  When  the 
girls  were  selected,  those  were  preferred 
who  had  been  doing  work  that  called 
for  the  use  of  their  hands.  A  girl,  for 
instance,  who  had  learned  to  play  the 
piano  was  considered  as  having  a  big 
initial  advantage. 

Details  of  drawings  were  taught  for 
from  four  lo  six  weeks;  then  the  girls 
were  put  to  doing  actual  work.  Twice 
a  week,  however,  they  were  taken  back 
to  Ihe  classroom  for  two-hour  periods 


of  further 
instruct  ion. 
As  soon  as  they 
showed  themselves  capable 
of   delail   drawing,  they  were 
ma  neatly  assigned  to  this  task. 

This  classroom  was  visited  by  the 
president  of  a  large  engineering  and 
construction  company,  who  carefully 
examined  the  work  done  and  the 
methods  used.  Before  leaving,  he  said 
that  he  always  had  maintained  that 
girls  should  nol  be  employed  on  this 


l>er- 


This  cen- 
tralized train- 
ing of  stenographers, 
the  company  linds.  lends  to 
uniformity  in  the  handling  of  sleno- 
graphic  work  throughout  the 
organization  and  at  the  same  time 
relieves  Ihe  various  departments  of 
Ihe  tedium  of  "breaking  in"  every  new 
stenographer. 

The  system,  in  short,  is  cutting  down 
the.  cost  of  hiring  and  firing  and  pro- 
ducing more  work  at  less  cosl. 
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J  MAILING  LIST  is  a  list  of  names. 
/M     There's  no  argument  there.  But 

-*-  when  a  merchant  succeeds  in 
getting  a  list  of  classified  names,  care- 
fully and  intelligently  analyzed,  he  has 
something  else    a  Mailing  List. 
Note  the  capital  letters! 

Five  hundred  or  five  thousand 
people  represent  such  a  wide  dif- 
ference of  environment,  habit, 
wealth,  tastes  and  intelligence 
that  the  same  treatment  in  an 
indiscriminate  fashion  of  all 
names  in  any  given  miscellaneous 
collection  will  result  in  definite 
loss.  A  merchant  ought  to  make 
reasonable  distinction  between 
the  classes  of  people  his  mail 
reaches,  and  as  far  as  our  expe- 
rience goes  in  retail  circles,  there 
seems  to  be  much  room  for  im- 
provement along  this  line. 

Those  concerns  in  our  larger 
cities  dealing  in  the  business  of 
preparing  lists  have  worked  on 
the  idea  to  a  nicely.  You  pick 
up  your  telephone,  get  a  connec- 
tion —God  willing — and  order 
".r>,000  names  of  owners  of  motor 
boats  from  Maine  to  Delaware, 
inclusive."  Or  perhaps  you  prefer 
"100,000  girls  studying  stenog- 
raphy east  of  the  Mississippi 
River."  It  makes  no  difference 
what  you  want;  usually  you  can 
get  it.  That  sort  of  service  is 
being  used  daily,  and  its  value 
lies  in  the  fact  that  such  a  sharp 
classification  of  prospects  segre- 
gates that  particular  number 
from  the  masses  and  allows  a 
direct,  personal  appeal. 

You  also  are  able  to  draw  many 
important  conclusions  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  occupation  or  hobby  or 
interest  of  the  man  or  woman  whose 
name  comes  to  you  in  an  analyzed  list 
like  that. 

The  opportunities  for  the  retail 
merchants  enjoying  that  same  kind  of 
selection  is  afforded  in  a  way  much  less 
expensive,  but  equally  effective.  The 
business  man  in  a  small,  average  or 
large  community  has  a  number  of 
simple  means  of  classifying  his  mailing 
list  in  just  this  way.  Here  are  a  few 
more  or  less  obvious  suggestions: 

In  these  concrete  cases  that  follow, 
the  real  important  information  comes 
primarily  from  the  source  of  the  list 
itself,  plus  a  Utile  deduction.  Take 
for  example,  the  office  of  that  county 
or  state  official  who  records  I  he  names 


of  automobile  owners  in  your  city. 
By  writing  to  the  proper  office  you  can 
obtain  a  list  of  registered  plales.  The 
fact  that  the  people  whose  names  you 
receive  own  motor  cars  would  indicate 


It  Sold  Stoves 

T WE  William  Kruegorl  lardware  Company, 
of  Neenah,  Wisconsin,  got  in  a  big  stock 
of  new  stoves  and  ranges.  Twobtain  a  mailing 
list  of  the  most  desirable  prospects  it  offered 
prizes  to  the  three  children  who  should  re- 
port the  names  of  the  women  owning  the 
oldest  stoves  in  Neenah. 

The  prizes  articles  of  merchandise  taken 
from  stock — were  prominently  displayed  in 
a  window  with  a  number  of  the  new  stoves. 
A  placard  called  attention  to  the  contest 
and  invited  children  to  come  in  and  ask  for 
particulars. 

In  the  search  for  decrepit  stoves  the 
youngsters  called  on  their  grandmothers, 
aunts,  neighbors  and  even  distant  friends. 
Few,  indeed,  were  the  homes  that  were  not 
visited  by  at  least  one  contestant. 

What  was  the  result?  The  end  of  the 
search  found  the  company  in  possession  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  164  women 
whose  stoves  had  been  doing  duly  for  from 
ten  to  thirty  years.  Personal  letters  were 
sent  to  these  women,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  thirty-two  new  stoves  had  been 
sold  to  displace  worn-out  ones.  In  addi- 
tion, the  company  had  a  list  of  more  than 
100  likely  prospects  for  future  orders. 


that  they  are  more  desirable,  from  a 
financial  viewpoint,  than  those  who  do 
not. 

So  much  for  a  general  deduction. 
But  suppose  your  line  of  business  is 
hardware,  or  electrical  goods,  or  insur- 
ance, or  groceries.  Can't  you  write  a 
stronger  letter,  with  much  more  per- 
sonal appeal,  to  the  automobilist  than 
to  the  other  fellow?  Hardware  or 
electrical  appliances  for  the  car  or 
garage;  provisions  for  a  week-end  trip 
or  vacation  tour;  protection  against 
fire  or  theft — all  based  on  your  pros- 
pect's ownership  of  an  automobile. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  information, 
loo,  that  may  be  obtained  from  public 
officials.  The  lax  assessor  can  furnish 
information  about  the  citizens  of  your 
community  who  pay  taxes;  the  election 
officials  have  the  voting  lists  on  file, 
and  they  are  alwaysopenforinspection. 
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Chalked  up  against  the  voters  is  a 
wealth  of  information  that  may  help 
you  with  your  direct  mail  work. 

The  counly  clerk  may  also  be  your 
friend;  he  can  supply  the  names  of 
couples  who  have  applied  for 
marriage  licenses,  and  you  can 
learn  from  him  each  month  the 
names  of  ramifies  visited  by  the 
"slork."  The  jeweler,  the  banker, 
the  food  dealer,  Ihe  laundry, 
the  drug  store,  the  dry  goods 
merchant  everybody  is  inter- 
ested in  a  wedding  or  a  birth. 
These  things  mean  business.  The 
wise,  progressive  merchants  to- 
day keep  track  of  such  important 
events. 

One.  useful  and  convenient 
method  is  to  file  the  names  of 
the  new  husband  and  wife  or 
father  and  mother  on  a  card, 
recording  the  date  and  keeping 
the  card  in  readiness  for  use  the 
following  year  and  on  each  suc- 
ceeding anniversary.  In  the  case 
of  marriages,  the  names  of  all 
those  interested ,  as  reported  by 
the  newspapers,  are  also  kept  on 
the  card  and  these  persons  are 
reminded,  eleven  months  later, 
that  the  first  anniversary  is  al- 
most at  hand.  In  case  of  the 
births,  the  record  consists  of  the 
child's  name,  sex  and  dale  of 
birth,  and  also  a  cross  index  to 
the  card  containing  the  particu- 
lars of  the  wedding  of  the  father 
and  mother,  if  that  event  occurred 
during  the  life  of  this  particular 
index  system.  If  the  latter  be 
true,  then  those  persons  who  were 
interested  in  the  wedding  will  also  be 
interested  in  the  birth. 

A  common  source  of  names  is  the  tele- 
phone book.  Little  need  be  said  about 
that,  except  that  in  a  general  list  the 
people  having  telephones  ought  to  be 
checked  so  that  they  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  families  without 
that  service.  Not  only  is  the  suggested 
difference  in  financial  standing  worth 
considering,  but  the  knowledge  that 
your  prospect  has  a  telephone  may 
influence  your  directions  for  replying 
to  your  offer  or  proposition. 

"We  are  waiting  at  the  other  end  of 
your  phone  for  your  instructions. 
Just  ring  Madison  3845,"  This  state- 
ment obviously  will  make  little  im- 
pression on  the  man  who  has  to  go 
several  blocks  to  telephone. 

In  this  class  of  subscribers  to  public 
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utilities  wc  have  another  type  of 
information  about  prospects  which 
often  conies  in  handy.  Quite  possibly 
you  will  be  able  to  get  from  the  local 
gas  or  electric  company  a  list  of  their 
consumers.  If  the  company  won't  let 
you  have  the  in.'ormation  officially,  you 
can  buy  a  list  from  a  bookkeeper  or 
clerk  fo<~  a  couple  of  dollars.  It  is 
worth  more  than  that,  surely;  for  the 
knowledge  that  this  man  has  gas  but 
no  electricity,  while  that  man  has  both, 
and  a  third  has  neither,  will  certainly 
stand  you  in  good  stead  when  you  go 
after  his  business. 

If  you  are  sending  out  a  circular 
about  electric  irons  you  would  want 
to  know  where  to  send  it;  if  you  were 
selling  a  new  indestructible  gas  mantle 
you  wouldn't  want  to  spend  much 
money  circularizing  homes  in  which 
oil  lamps  were  used  for  illuminating. 
And  here,  again,  the  difference  in  the 
desirability  of  the  prospect  is  in  a  way 
indicated  by  the  sort  of  things  he  uses. 
The  family  with  a  motor  car,  a  tele- 
phone and  electricity  is  worth  more, 
as  a  rule,  than  the  family  without  any 
of  these  improvements. 

In  a  little  town  in  Southern  Texas  is 
a  small  merchant  who  is  destined  some 
day  to  be  a  big  one.  A  stranger  to 
this  town,  he  moved  in  with  a  stock  of 
men's  and  women's  clothing  and 
furnishings.  Realizing  the  difficulty 
of  drawing  trade  from  houses  long 
established,  he  decided  to  send  out 
sales  letters. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  get  the 
name  of  every  person  living  in  or 
near  the  town  for  his  mailing  list,  but 
he  figured  that  the  percentage  of 
"deadwood"  in  such  a  list  would  be  too 
great;  he  wanted  only  the  "live"  ones. 
Accordingly,  he  wrote  to  each  of  the 
banks  in  his  territory  as  follows: 

"Can  1  have  a  list  of  those  of  your 
customers  who  can  overdraw  their 
accounts?" 

Even  though  this  merchant  didn't 
get  the  names  he  wanted,  he  had  the 
right  idea.  He  recognized  the  self- 
evident  fact  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  in  people's  willingness  and 
capacity  to  buy. 

The  names  of  men  and  women  with 
either  savings  or  checking  accounts  in 
the  various  banks  in  your  town  con- 
stitute a  valuable  list.  If  you  can't  get 
that  information  from  one  clerk  or 
another  in  each  of  the  various  banks, 
you  surely  ought  to  be  able  to  get  it 
irom  the  bank  in  which  you  keep  your 
own  account.  You  don't  need  to  know 
how  much  money  those  people  have; 
just  the  fact  that  they  are  frugal  enough 
to  save,  or  ellicient  enough  to  utilize  a 
chocking  account,  helps  you  in  deter- 
mining many  things. 

Small  as  it  may  seem,  you  may 
throw  away  a  sale  by  assuming  (hat 


the  reader  of  your  letter  has  a  check 
book  when  he  really  hasn't,  lomera- 
bcr  that  the  average  recipient  of  a 
sales  letter  is  often  subject  to  the 
suggestion  you  use.  If  you  say,  "Pin 
a  check  to  this  sheet  and  senditbackin 
the  enclosed  envelope,"  he  will  scarcely 
be  promptc  dto  "pin"  $4.65  in  cash  to 
that  letter,  will  he? 

But  if  you  know  positively  that  he 
doesn't  pay  by  check,  you  can  save 
time  for  him  and  make  it  easy  for  him 
to  act  by  enclosing  a  money  order  form 
or  a  coin  card — or  by  removing  the 
need  of  his  sending  the  money  at  once. 

From  an  entirely  different  angle  you 
can  use  the  names  of  families  who  have 
just  moved  into  town.  The  circum- 
stances in  your  own  particular  com- 
munity will  tell  you  where  to  go  for 
that  information — but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. And  there  is  no  argument 
about  the  importance  of  such  a  list; 
being  new  residents,  these  people 
constitute  an  unworked  field  for  you 
to  cultivate.  The  merchant  who  is 
progressive  enough  to  go  after  the 
newcomers  usually  will  retail  their 
trade  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he 
demonstrated  such  an  interest  in  their 
arrival.  In  the  long  run,  little  things 
like  these  count  heavily. 

One  more  general  fund  before  we 
drop  the  topic — for  something  as 
cheap  as  a  cent  a  name  you  can  obtain 
the  services  of  a  number  of  school  boys 
who  will  furnish  you  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  parents  of  public  and 
parochial  school  children.  Much  of 
this  same  information  may  be  obtained 
in  other  ways — from  the  election 
records,  perhaps—  but  it  will  be  an 
important  method  of  supplementing 
your  lists,  for  not  all  the  parents  in 
your  town  are  voters,  and  not  all  of  the 
voters  arc  parents. 

Regardless  of  that  truth,  however, 
the  information  these  children  can 
give  you  will  be  more  comprehensive 
than  the  information  you  will  get  from 
other  sources  concerning  youngsters. 
Their  names,  grades  in  school,  teachers' 
names  and  similar  data  all  go  to  make 
up  interesting  and  valuable  informa- 
tion for  future  use. 

The  matter  of  duplication  suggested 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph  presents  a 
problem  worthy  of  note.  If  a  mer- 
chant makes  use  of  these  ten  different 
sources  of  names  and  obtains  10.000 
from  them,  he  will,  of  course,  have 
quite  a  few  duplicates.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  system,  however,  does  not 
depend  altogether  on  the  number  of 
different  prospects  obtained,  but  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  concrete, 
definite  information  that  can  be  learned 
concerning  those  prospects. 

If,  out  of  10,000  names,  a  dealer  gets 
a  total  of  8.000  different  individuals  or 
families,  he  should  make  up  that  list 

If. 


in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  recording 
of  the  knowledge  which  accrued  during 
the  process  ol  collection.  Therein, 
perhaps,  lies  the  greatest  value  of  the 
method.   Take  an  example: 

Under  "J"  you  may  have  Albert 
Jones.  Thomas  Johnston  and  William 
Henry  Jasper.  You  have  their  ad- 
dresses— nothing  else.  What  does 
that  record  show?  Absolutely  nothing  I 

But  under  the  operation  of  all  these 
ten  dragnets  you  have  a  result  some- 
thing like  this: 

Jones,  Albert.  32  Pine  Street. 
Madison 34 J.  Age: 32.  Married; 
no  children.  Gas  but  noelectricity . 
No  car.  Rents  home.  Mechanic. 

Johnston,  Thomas.  301  Wal- 
ters Avenue.  No  phone.  Age 
2(>.  Single.  Lives  with  mother. 
Motorman.  No  gas;  no  electric- 
ity; city  water.    Rents  home. 

Jasper,  William  Henry.  42 
Alexandria  Place.  Sterling  1737. 
Age  40.  Married;  two  children 
(Alice  and  William  H.,  Jr.,  2d  and 
8th  grades,  P.  S.)  Packard  car. 
Gas  and  electricity.  Owns  home 
and  two  houses;  garage  on  prop- 
erty. Manufacturer.  Safe  deposit 
box;  checking  account;  invests 
money. 

The  difference  needs  no  explanation. 
No  matter  what  your  line  or  business 
may  be,  the  second  method  of  classi- 
fication will  be  100  per  cent  more 
valuable  to  you  than  the  first.  Every 
merchant,  from  the  grocer  to  the 
undertaker,  can  use  just  such  material. 

Aside  from  the  type  of  data  that  can 
be  obtained  in  this  way  and  by  these 
means,  there  remains  still  another  run 
of  ideas  which  may  mean  ready  cash. 
A  list  of  men  who  belong  to  the  golf 
club,  as  one  instance,  comprises  a 
distinct  set.  The  roll  of  fraternal 
orders,  social  organizations  or  athletic 
clubs,  constitutes  another.  Suppose 
you  are  a  druggist — if  you  could  get  a 
list  of  the  men  who  were  about  to  take 
the  initiation  degrees  for  the  Masons 
or  Odd  Fellows  or  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, you  could  send  out  a  rattling  good 
letter  with  an  ideal  point  of  contact, 
advertising  some  of  the  items  you 
carry,  such  as  arnica,  liniment,  witch 
hazel  and  so  on.  You  might  not  sell 
much  merchandise,  but  you  would  get 
some  mighty  timely  advertising!  An 
insurance  agent  could  work  the  same 
idea ;  so  could  a  tailor,  a  laundry  man,  an 
undertaker,  a  bank,  and  many  others. 

With  a  half  hour's  steady  thought  a 
dozen  good  ideas  could  be  produced 
on  the  strength  of  an  intelligent, 
comprehensive  list  of  names.  Thus, 
in  many  incidental  ways,  would  it  pay 
many  times  over  in  addition  to  the 
constant,  evcry-day  value  that  is 
attached  to  it. 
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For  the  Freedom  of  the  Cheese 


r//Ei\r  we  entered  the  laic 
war  Germany  had  an  idea 
that  the  United  Stales  of 
America  rould  not  do  certain 
things  Germany  was  doing.  She 
thought  she  was  doing  for  us 
things  we  could  not  do  for  our- 
serves  and  hegan  to  hand  us  lists 
of  things  lhat  wc  couldn't  gel 
along  without  and  lhat  we 
couldn't  gel  any  longer  from 
Germany. 

One  of  the  first  thing*  that  Germany 
said  we  couldn't  have  any  more  of  was 
rennet. 

When  I  heard  about  it  1  asked.  "Any 
more  what?" 

"Any  more  rennet." 

I  called  up  my  wife  and  asked  if  we 
had  any  rennet.  Then  I  said,  "Order 
some." 

She  asked.  "Where  do  you  get  it?" 

"That  is  none  of  my  business."  I 
replied;  "you  do  the  buying  for  the 
house." 

She  didn't  know  whether  to  call  the 
jeweler  or  the  blacksmith.  What  is 
rennet?  I  didn't  know — didn't  even 
know  we  had  been  getting  it.  But 
Germany  said  we  couldn't  have  any- 
more rennet,  so  I  wanted  rennet 
Anything  Germany  said  1  couldn't 
have  I  wanted,  and  I  proposed  to 
have  it. 

At  this  time  a  friend  of  mine  was 
employed  al  the  great  medical  labora- 
tories of  Parke,  Davis  A  Company. 
When  he  went  to  Ann  Arlior  to  go  to 
the  university  he  found  so  many  sub- 
jects that  he  couldn't  make  up  his 
mind  what  to  sludv,  so  he  wrole  to  his 
uncle.  "What  shall  I  take?" 

The  uncle  wrole  back,  "Bill,  take 
chemical  engineering." 

Hence  it  happened  lhat  when  we 
entered  Ihc  war  Bill  was  an  expert 
chemical  engineer.  Then  when  Ger- 
many said  we  couldn't  have  any  more 
rennet  Bill  said.  "We  will."  and  he 
rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  went  to 
work. 

1  will  tell  you  what  rennet  is — you 
fellows  who  want  to  know.  Hennct  is 
a  lilllc  lollygigger  or  dollyflopper  or 
something  on  that  order— a  little 
membrane  that  is  found  in  the  fourth 
stomach  of  a  calf.  That  is  what  it  is 
a  membrane  in  the  fourth  stomach  of  a 
calf.  Just  what  a  calf  is  doing  with 
four  stomachs  I  don't  know.  If  I  ever 
made  one  1  would  make  him  on  another 
design. 

If  you  gel  through  the  fiot  three 
stomachs  and  inlo  the  fourth  one  you 
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will  lind  rennet.  So  whenever  you  go 
looking  for  rennet  you  will  know  where 
to  look. 

Rennet  is  a  little  membrane  lhat  con- 
tains a  chemical  quality  called  rennin. 
and  it  is  used  to  coagulate  milk  in  the 
making  of  cheese.  If  you  make  cheese 
you  must  have  rennet. 

The  strange  thing  about  it  was  UiK: 
When  the  war  came  on,  Germany  was 
furnishing  the  whole  world  wilh  rennet. 
In  Bavaria  they  had  discovered  lhat  if 
you  slaughter  a  calf  before  it  has  eaten 
anything  you  will  find  just  the  right 
kind  of  rennet. 

Here  in  America  we  said.  "We  are 
raising  beef  and  we  want  calves  lo  live. 


Hie  ramrrn  has  rnuflhl  Doctor  FW*  ju»t  a*  lie 
wan  lirmhinit  his  Mory,  "And  you  rould  smrll  il  lu 
far  ns  nnv  German  rhrrv  that  ever  was  marie  " 


We  would  rather  have  a  beef 
wilh  rennet  in  it  than  to  have 
rennet  lo  sell  to  the  world,  but 
no  beef." 

So  when  the  war  came  on 
they  blockaded  the  cheese  out- 
put of  the  world.  L'p  jumped 
my  friend  Bill,  out  here  with 
Parke.  Davis  Ac  Company,  and 
said.  "We'll  show  "em." 

In  these  days  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  he  didn't  start  lo 
look  over  a  calf  in  order  to  get  rennet 
in  order  to  make  cheese.  No  American 
who  is  in  a  hurry  ever  fools  away 
any  lime  on  a  calf.  So  Bill  paid  no 
attention  to  the  calf,  but  headed  for 
a  belter  animal.  He  began  looking 
into  a  hog. 

Bill  says.  "The  hog  has  only  one 
stomach.  That  is  one  advantage,  for 
we  won't  lose  any  lime  by  gelting  into 
the  wrong  place."  So  he  went  at  the 
hog. 

I  was  out  al  the  factory  one  day  soon 
alter  Bill  returned  from  a  trip  to  Chi- 
cago. He  told  me  he  had  been  over 
attending  the  cheese-makers'  conven- 
tion. 

"What  in  the  world  were  you  doing 
at  a  cheese-makers'  convention?"  I 
asked  him;  "I  didn't  know  that  cheese 
had  anything  to  do  with  medicine." 

Then  he  told  me  the  story  of 
this  rennet  business.  He  showed  me 
a  lot  of  great  big  copper  vats  and 
said,  "('limb  up  and  look  into  that 
thing." 

I  did.  Never  in  my  life  have  I 
looked  into  anything  like  it.  In  lhat 
val  were  live  thousand  hogs'  stomachs, 
boiling  in  one  vast  magnificent  slew. 
I  marveled  at  the  spectacle  unlil  Bill 
said,  "I*ct's  go  to  another  part  of  the 
factory." 

I  gasped  and  said,  "I  am  ready 
now." 

From  that  room  we  went  into  the 
laboratory'  to  >ec  the  finished  product, 
and  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  it.  He 
had  rennet  in  liquid  form;  he  had  il  in 
powdered  form,  and  he  had  it  in  a 
highly-condensed  powder  form. 

Wilh  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  this 
powdered  slulT — which  I  suggested 
should  be  called  "hoggil" —  he  could 
coagulate  twelve  thousand  pounds  of 
milk. 

At  Ihc  time  I  saw  bun— and  il  was 
not  very  long  after  we.  had  en  tend  the 
war — this  new  product  of  Hie  hog  had 
been  used  in  making  half  a  billion 
pounds  of  fine  American  cheese,  and 
you  could  smell  it  as  far  as  any  Ger- 
man cheese  Hint  ever  was  made. 


This  story  is  tlie  transcript  of  a  portion  of  an  address 
which  Doctor  Hire  gore  liefore  a  contention  of  Imsiness  turn 
in  Detroit. 

Fearing  that  a  style  adapted  to  tltr  Mention  flf  on  ex- 
temporaneoui  bilk  might  srem  less  appropriate  for  print. 
Doctor  Hire  suggettted  lhat  he  miu  the  manuxcripi. 

"Excuse  us.  Doctor  Hire,"  tre  said'  "ire  slioutd  like  to  girr 
this  story  to  the  readers  of  Hl/.SI 1MESS  Just  as  you  totd  it 
from  the  phdform  to  thott  tmsiness  men.'  So  here  it  is,  all 
hut  Doctor  Hire's  gestures  and  irr  reproduce  errn  one 
of  those.- — Editur. 
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Profitable  Advertising- 

And  The  Other  Kind 


A  HARDWARE  merchant  in  a 
^1  western  city  was  preparing  to  put 
on  a  money-raising  sale.  Business 
was  dull  and  he  had  made  the  mistake  of 
buying  his  merchandise  from  too  many 
wholesalers.  He  owed 
money,  mostly  in  small 
amounts,  to  more  than 
seventy-five  concerns 
and  some  of  them  were 
beginning  to  insist  on 
immediate  payment. 
To  get  his  affairs 
straightened  out  he 
needed  about  $1,0(>0 
in  cash,  and  he  hoped 
to  raise  this  amount 
by  a  two  weeks'  cut- 
price  sale. 

On  a  certain  Thurs- 
day  the  hardware 
merchant  ran  a  card 
in  the  afternoon  paper, 
announcing  that  his 
store  would  be  closed 
Friday  and  Saturday  in  order  lo  pre- 
pare for  the  big  sale  which  would  slari 
Monday  morning. 

This  was  the  signal  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  advertising  men  oi  the 
community.  Early  next  morning  the 
hardware  man  was  in  a  slate  of  siege. 
The  front  door  of  his  store  was  locked, 
but  a  secret  path  was  discovered  by 
way  of  the  alley  leading  to  the  back 
door.  The  hardware  man  was 
approached  in  turn  by  representatives 
of  both  the  morning  and  the  evening 
papers,  the  Union  Labor  Weekly,  the 
High  School  News,  the  Opera  House 
Program,  a  committee  of  ladies  in 
charge  of  an  entertainment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Playgrounds  Association, 
and  a  poet  who  wanted  to  write  verses 
describing  the  bargains  in  hardware  in 
large  chalk  letters  on  the  sidewalks  all 
over  town. 

Like  a  great  many  other  small 
retailers,  the  hardware  man  had  pecul- 
iar ideas  about  publicity.  I  lc  believed 
the  principal  value  of  advertising  lay  in 
getting  on  the  good  side  of  the  person 
who  had  the  ad.  to  sell.  So  he  prepared 
lo  take  small  space  from  all  comers, 
not  so  much  with  the  idea  of  dirertly 
selling  goods  from  his  printed  publicity, 
but  to  bribe  the  solicitors  to  tell  any 
inquiring  friends  that  a  big  sale  of 
hardware  was  going  to  be  pulled  off, 
and  that  the  proprietor  was  a  fine, 
liberal  fellow. 

It  was  the  solicitor  for  the  evening 
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I  It  never  ndcerli»e 1 
in  pruflrjinv  tin  J  j 
would  jusl  m  ikr  n  $."• 
donntinn  instead  of  lak- 
•nitthe  $10  advertisement 
Then  he  rharflrd  UMMpMM 
up  to  rhurity  where  it  be- 
longed, iii-.'.i!  of  ndverlivnv. 
where   il  did   not  lii-lonn 

paper  who  talked  him  out 

of  thai  sort  of  advertising 
campaign. 

"How  much  do  you  in- 
lend  lo  spend  advertising 
your  sale'.'"  he  asked  the 
hardware  man. 

The  latter  replied  that 
he  did  nol  feel  that  he 
should  spend  more  than 
$200  as  that  would  be  5  per  cent  of  the 
$1,000  which  he  hoped  lo  raise. 

"All  right  then,"  said  the  newspaper 
man,  "let  us  figure  on  spending  $200. 
The  way  you  are  planning  to  do,  I 
suppose,  is  to  spend  about  a  $100  on 
these  weekly  papers,  program  ads.  and 
other  scattered  advertising.  The  other 
$100  you  plan  to  split  between  the 
two  daily  papers." 

The  merchant  admitted  that  he 
guessed  that  was  about  the  way  he  had 
figured, 

"Hut  when  you  have  done  that," 
continued  the  newspaper  man,  "you 
won't  have  gotten  anywhere.  The  small 
space  you  can  buy  for  your  money  in  so 
many  publications  won't  count  for 
anything.  I  know  you  arc  afraid  these 
other  solicitors  will  get  mad  at  you  if 


you  turn  them  down,  but  you  must  not 
forget  that  your  real  need  is  to  raise 
$-4,000,  and  not  lo  buy  friendships. 

"If  you  did  not  care  how  much  you 
spent  for  advertising  it  might  be  well 
to  take  on  all  comers, 
even  to  the  sidewalk 
poet;  but  when  you 
have  a  limited  appro- 
priation theonly  thin# 
lo  do  is  toconcentratc. 
Of  course  I  believe 
the  paper  I  work  for 
is  the  best,  and  I 
naturally  think  you 
ought  to  spend  your 
whole  $200  with  me. 
But  even  if  you  should 
decide  to  turn  me 
down  and  use  the 
morning  paper  exclu- 
sively, 1  should  still 
say  you  were  doing 
the  wise  thing." 

The  merchant  took 
the  newspaper  man's 
advice  and  used  the 
evening  paper  alone  to 
advertise  his  sale,  with 
entirely  satisfactory 
results.  The  rival 
daily,  to  be  sure,  did 
get  cross  and  put  the 
hardware  man  on  its 
black  list.  Three 
months  later  when  he 
donated  a  prize  cup  to 
the  kennel  club,  no 
mention  of  the  matter 
was  made  in  the  morn- 
ing paper's  sport  col- 
umn; and  likewise 
when  he  was  elected  lo  the  directorate 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  the 
readers  of  the  morning  paper  were  not 
informed  of  the  event. 

But  the  hardware  merchant  did  the 
only  wise  thing  when  he  spent  the 
whule  of  his  $200  in  one  publication 
instead  of  scattering  it  around.  If  he 
had  weakly  used  all  the  mediums 
otTered,  the  space  in  each  one  would 
have  been  so  small  as  to  attract  little 
attention.  But  by  concentrating  in  one 
paper  he  was  able  to  run  a  full  column 
every  day  of  his  sale,  with  occasionally 
a  quarter  page,  and  really  make  an 
impression, 

Recently  at  an  advertising  men's 
convention,  a  round  table  was  held  to 
consider  the  problem  of  the  small  ad- 
vertiser. The  question  considered  was 
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BUSINESS 


tnis:  If  you  were  jusl  starting  in  a 
retail  business  and  could  afford  to 
spend  only  $50  on  advertising  the  first 
year,  how  would  you  spend  that  $50? 
Or  if  you  could  afford  to  spend  $500, 
how  would  you  spend  that?  Or 
$1,000?  Or  $5,000? 

Among  the  publicity  men  present 
was  one  who  not  only  has  a  national 
reputation  as  an  organizer  of  adver- 
tising campaigns,  but  who  knows  ad- 
vertising from  the  ground  up.  His 
knowledge  is  not  exclusively  of  big 
business,  for  he  was  originally  a  clerk 
in  a  shoe  store  in  a  town  of  40,000  in- 
habitants. He  became  advertising 
writer  for  this  store  and  did  it  so  well 
that  he  was  offered  the  position  as  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  local  morning 
daily.  After  spending  some  time  in 
newspaper  work  he  bought  the  shoe 
store  in  w  hich  he  formerly  clerked,  and 
ran  it  so  successfully  that  in  five  years 
he  could  afford  to  sell  out  and  gratify 
his  ambition  of  buying  an  interest  in 
one  of  the  country's  most  prominent 
advertising  agencies.  Here  is  what  this 
man  said  on  the  subject  of  the  small 
retailer's  advertising  problem: 

"If  I  were  just  starling  in  business 
and  could  afford  to  spend  only  $50  or 
$100  on  publicity  the  first  year,  I 
would  invest  the  money  in  postage 
stamps  and  stationery  and  write 
personal  letters  to  a  selected  list  of 
prospects,  telling  them  what  I  had 
to  offer. 

"Up  to  $500  a  year  I  would  do 
only  this  direct-by-mail  advertising, 
and  I  would  do  it  mighty  careful!)'. 
I  would  revise  my  mailing  list  every 
time  a  new  phone  directory  was  Issued, 
and  I  would  send  every  letter  out 
under  full  letter  postage.  I  would  say 
'No*  to  every  other  form  of  publicity, 
trying  to  say  it  so  pleasantly  that  I 
might  still  hold  the  solicitor's  friend- 
ship; but  I  would  say  it  anyhow. 

"When  my  finances  got  to  the  point 
where  I  could  afford  $500  a  year, 
then  I  would  change  my  methods  and 
spend  all  my  money  with  one  of  the 
local  newspapers.  But  not  until  I 
could  afford  to  spend  $-1,000  or  $5,000 
a  year,  would  I  think  of  patronizing 
more  than  one  paper." 

There  is  a  man  of  the  writer's 
acquaintance  who  has  been  in  the 
retail  trunk  business  in  a  city  of 
more  than  100,000  population,  for 
more  than  20  years.  During  that 
time  he  has  averaged  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  more  than  $40,000,  which 
should  have  made  him  a  good  living 
and  at  least  $2,000  or  $3,000  a  year 
in  accumulated  profits.  But  during 
all  these  years  he  has  not  accumu- 
lated anything.  He  has  managed 
to  make  a  living,  but  he  is  actually 
worth  no  more  than  he  was  twenty 
years  ago.   He  sits  up  nights  worry- 


ing over  his  bills  and  writing  apologetic 
letters  to  his  creditors,  just  as  he  did 
when  he  first  went  into  business. 

The  trouble  with  this  trunk  dealer 
is  that  he  throws  his  money  away  in 
what  he  thinks  is  advertising.  He 
does  not  appear  regularly  in  cither 
evening  or  morning  paper,  but  when- 
ever there  is  a  special  edition  and  the 
solicitor  needs  another  quarter  page 
to  balance  up  the  paper,  he  can  always 
talk  the  trunk  man  into  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  trunk  dealer  uses  the 
opera  house  program  with  almost  loo 
much  regularity.  When  the  theatri- 
cal season  opens  in  September  he 
signs  a  contract  calling  for  a  six-inch 
space,  price  $12  a  month,  and  writes  a 
snappy  ad.  which  states  that  his  "new 
fall  goods  arc  arriving  daily,  inspec- 
tion invited."  And  this  same  an- 
nouncement is  still  appearing  when  the 
opera  house  closes  for  the  season  in 
May. 

But  the  trunk  merchant's  main  ad- 
vertising activities  arc  among  the  spon- 
taneous, or  amateur,  publications. 
For  fifteen  years  no  lodge  in  town  has 
pulled  off  a  minstrel  show  without  his 
advertisement  appearing  just  above 
the  cast  of  characters.  The  leading 
hotel  signs  him  up  each  year  for  two 
contracts — one  for  his  advertisement 
on  the  hotel  register  and  the  other  on 
the  card  of  rales  tacked  on  the  door 
of  each  room,  where  guests  are  in- 
formed that  the  price  of  the  room  is 
$2.50  a  day,  that  they  may  have 
clothes  pressed  promptly  by  phoning 
the  office,  and  that  the  firms  whose 
advertisements  appear  on  the  card  are 
among  the  most  reliable  in  the  city 
and  worthy  of  patronage. 

The  trunk  merchant  has  spent  more 
than  $2,000  a  year  on  his  publicity 
during  his  whole  business  career,  and 
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he  might  just  as  well  have  saved  his 
money.  He  does  not  particularly  be- 
lieve in  advertising  as  a  selling  force, 
but  has  an  idea  that  he  makes  friends 
among  the  sellers  of  space  who  will 
recommend  customers  lo  his  store. 
But  Ihe  amateur  minstrels  forget  about 
the  $10  ad.  which  appeared  on  their 
program  and  buy  their  baggage  wher- 
ever they  think  Ihey  can  get  the  best 
prices.  Nor  does  the  hotel  clerk  who 
solicited  the  ad.  on  the  rate  card 
always  send  inquiring  guests  to  the 
advertiser's  store.  Sometimes  he  has  a 
quid  arrangement  with  the  rival  trunk 
dealer  to  get  a  10  per  cent  commission 
on  any  business  diverted  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  trouble  with  many  small  mer- 
chants is  that  they  are  afraid  to  come 
out  llal-footed  and  lurn  down  those 
who  plan  to  take  their  money  away 
from  them.  And  sometimes  it  is  in- 
deed a  hard  thing  to  do.  When  the 
ladies  of  the  Beautiful  Back  Yard 
Association  plan  an  entertainment  and 
the  chairman  appoints  a  committee  to 
solicit  advertisements  for  the  pro- 
gram, there  is  trouble  ahead  for  the 
storekeepers  on  Main  Street.  Each 
committee  woman  makes  a  list  of  those 
merchants  whom  she  favors  with  her 
patronage,  feeling  that  as  they  have  al- 
ways been  so  accommodating  they  will 
surely  not  refuse  her  a  little  $10  ad- 
vertisement, particularly  when  it  is 
for  such  a  good  cause.  And  so  when 
the  committee  walks  into  a  man's 
store,  it  is  almost  like  making  a  choice 
between  losing  a  $10  bill  or  the  busi- 
ness of  a  good  customer. 

But  the  refusal  must  be  made  if  a 
man  is  to  succeed,  for  such  little  leaks 
may  easily  take  all  his  profits.  And 
once  a  merchant  has  placed  his  adver- 
tisement in  a  program  he  is  a  marked 
man.  Whenever  a  committee  starts 
out  to  solicit  program  advertisements 
the  members  first  look  up  some  of  the 
recent  publications  in  that  line,  and 
promptly  call  on  all  firms  whose  names 
appear.  It  takes  an  ingenious  mer- 
chant to  explain  to  the  committee  from 
the  Woman's  Club  why  he  will  not  put 
a  $20  ad.  in  their  year  book,  when  only 
the  month  before  he  patronized  the 
Elks'  minstrel  show  to  the  extent  of  a 
quarter  page. 

Two  jewelers  in  a  southern  city  of 
75,000  population  began  to  do  seri- 
ous advertising  at  about  the  tame  time. 
They  were  both  small  merchants,  hav- 
ing been  in  business  only  a  short  time, 
and  each  decided  that  he  could  afford 
to  spend  only  about  $500  the  first 
year.  One  of  them  followed  the  rule 
of  trying  to  be  a  good  fellow  with  as 
many  people  as  possible,  and  split  his 
advertising  appropriation  up  into  many 
parts.  Both  morning  and  evening 
newspaper  solicitors  were  friends  of 
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his,  so  hc  felt  hc  must  give  earh  of 
them  a  little  business. 

About  twice  a  month  earh  paper 
would  print  his  advertisement,  occu- 
pying a  quarter  of  a  column,  which 
stated  that  he  carried  at  all  times  a 
full  line  of  jewelry  and  silverware,  and 
that  hc  made  a  specialty  of  repairing. 
This  jeweler  was  also  n  good  customer 
for  the  sellers  of  spontaneous  adver- 
tising. Acting  on  his  theory  that  ad- 
vertising is  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
bribing  thc  solicitor  to  recommend  cus- 
tomers to  one's  store,  he  took  small 
space  in  all  mediums,  ranging  from  the 
Street  Railway  limployccs'  Annual 
Picnic  program  to  thc  African  M.  K. 
Church  hymnal.  And  he  was  the  firs! 
merchant  in  town  to  sign  up  with  thc 
polished  stranger  who  placed  large 
thermometers  in  various  public  place* 
and  sold  advertising  space  around 
them,  so  that  citizens  might 
study  the  temperature  and  at 
the  same  time  learn  where  to 
trade. 

As  may  be  surmised,  SbiM) 
worth  of  this  kind  of  advertising 
did  not  gel  thc  merchant  very 
far.  lie  kept  it  up  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  then,  deciding  that 
advertising  was  no  good,  discon- 
tinued it  in  every  form.  But,  ,* 
like  the  kaiser,  he  found  il  was 
harder  to  quit  than  to  starl. 
Thc  Labor  Day  program  com- 
mittee, thus  ruthlessly  cut  off  from 
its  annual  $5  ad.,  threatened  him  with 
the  loss  of  all  thc  labor  trade  in  the 
city,  and  the  Tuesday  Musical  Club 
passed  an  indignant  resolution  pledg- 
ing thc  members  not  to  deal  with  any 
merchant  who  discontinued  his  adver- 
tisement in  the  club's  year  book  with- 
out good  reason. 

The  other  jeweler  made  a  better 
start.  Fortunately  for  him.  he  was 
not  on  speaking  terms  with  the  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  evening  paper  on 
account  of  a  previous  list  fight  and  so 
was  not  bothered  by  solicitors  from 
that  office.  lie  had  stamina  enough  to 
turn  down  the  salesmen  for  amateur 
advertising  mediums.  When  actually 
cornered  by  a  committee  of  his  own 
customers,  hc  had  quite  a  knack  of 
effecting  a  compromise  by  saying  that 
he  deeply  realized  thc  need  of  a  new 
carpet  on  the  lodge  room  floor,  but  he 
never  advertised  in  programs,  and  so 
would  just  make  a  $5  donation  instead 
of  taking  the  Sl()  advertisement.  Then 
he  charged  thc  expense  up  to  rharily, 
where  it  belonged,  instead  of  adver- 
tising, where  il  did  not  belong. 

And  so  this  jeweler  was  free  lo  spend 
all  of  his  S'iOO  in  one  medium,  which, 
through  force  of  circumstances,  was 
the  morning  newspaper.  The  solicitor 
for  thc  paper  was  a  wise  man  who 
thought  he  saw  future  possibilities  and 


look  a  personal  interest  in  the  jeweler's 
publicity. 

When  his  advertising  firsl  began  lo 
appear,  thc  jeweler  was  besieged  with 
ofTers  from  professional  writers  who 
wanted  to  prepare  his  copy  for  him. 
But  the  newspaper  man  argued  him 
out  of  it.  "Learn  to  write  your  own 
stuff,"  he  pleaded.  "Probably  it  won't 
be  quite  so  smooth  and  polished  as  the 
work  of  professional  writers,  but  il  will 
convey  a  truer  idea  of  thc  facts.  When 
you  yourself  write  an  ad.  about  a  spe- 
cial $;5'2."»0  wrist  watch,  you  will  nol 
say  that  it  is  a  Creation  of  Surpassing 
Beauty  and  a  Fil  Ornament  for  a 
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Shapely  Arm,  us  the  professional 
writer  might.  \'ol  knowing  how  to 
write  beautiful  phrases,  you  w  ill  simply 
tell  the  public  thai  thc  watch  is  solid 
gold,  has  fifteen  jewels  and  is  guaran- 
teed to  run  within  two  minutes  a  week. 

"You  will  not  know  it,  but  that  is 
what  experts  call  linking  up  your  pub- 
licity with  thc  policy  of  your  store. 
You  would  never  stand  behind  your 
counter  and  talk  about  surpassing 
beauty  and  shapely  arms,  when  you 
were  trying  to  sell  a  wrist  watch.  You 
would  talk  about  how  close  the  watch 
would  keep  lime,  and  why  the  fifteen 
jewels  make  it  more  durable.  And  so, 
when  the  customer  is  brought  into 
your  store  by  thc  newspaper  advertise- 
ment, the  oral  argument  is  along  the 
same  lines  as  the  printed  one. 

"When  your  business  grows  so  that 
you  can  afford  to  employ  an  advertis- 
ing man.  then  you  can  safely  relinquish 
the  job  yourself.  Bui  it  is  poor  policy 
to  have  some  one  write  your  adver- 
tisements who  is  not  really  a  member 
of  your  organization  and  in  touch  with 
every  intimate  detail  of  the  business." 

Possibly  the  newspaper  man  was 
killing  two  birds  with  one  stone  in  giv- 
ing this  good  advice,  lie  knew  how 
much  more  interest  the  jeweler  would 
lake  in  his  advertising  if  hc  wrote  il 
himself.  No  merchant  is  going  to 
counl  loo  closelv  the  cost  when  he  can 
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gel  up  early  on  a  Sunday  morning,  slip 
out  in  thc  front  yard  in  bath  robe  and 
slippers  to  get  the  paper,  and  spread- 
ing it  out  on  thc  dining  room  tabic 
pore  over  his  pretty  quarter  page  ad.. 
reflecting  at  thc  same  time  that  hc 
wrote  every  word  of  il,  and  that  30.000 
people  will  read  it  that  very  morning. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  jeweler 
began  to  see  results  from  his  adver- 
tising. Of  course  hc  could  not  use 
large  space  on  his  limited  appropria- 
tion; in  fact,  during  thc  first  year  his 
regular  space  was  only  half  a  column 
twice  a  week.  But  a  great  deal  may 
be  put  into  half  a  column  when  one's 
heart  is  in  the  work.  Hc  did  not  waste 
an  inch  of  space  by  making  sweeping 
statements  to  the  effect  that  all  his 
goods  were  absolutely  guaranteed,  or 
thai  he  gave  the  most  for  the  least 
money.  His  advertisements  consisted 
merely  of  illustrations  of  certain  ar- 
ticles with  a  plainly-worded 
description,  and  the  price.  But 
when  a  person  came  into  his  store 
to  look  al  one  of  the  advertised 
articles  a  feeling  of  confidence 
was  established  because  thc  illus- 
tration, the  printed  description 
and  thc  sales  talk  all  agreed. 

An  advertisement  is  like  a 
person  in  that  it  may  be  too 
smooth  and  polished  for  great- 
est effectiveness.   Most  of  us 
feel  just  a  little  uneasy  in  doing 
business  with  a  man  who  is  wholly 
elegant,  graceful  and  worldly.  There 
is  probably  a  subconscious  feeling  that 
so  wise  a  person  could,  all  too  easily, 
put  something  over  us  if  he  wanted 
lo.  Wc  like  to  sec  a  wonderful  person 
on  the  stage,  but  when  il  comes  to 
buying  a  delivery  truck  or  a  suit  of 
clothes,  wc  would  just  as  soon  patron- 
ize a  man  who  looks  as  if  he  might  have 
lived  on  a  farm  when  a  boy. 

As  Ihe  jeweler's  business  increased 
he  began  to  use  more  newspaper  space. 
He  continued  to  appear  only  twice  a 
week,  but  in  place  of  half  a  column  hc 
began  to  use  full  columns,  and  even 
quarter  pages.  Such  publicity  costs  a 
good  deal  of  money  from  a  small  re- 
tailer's viewpoint,  with  space  al  70 
cents  an  inch,  but  he  kept  up  his  ad- 
vertising right  through  the  dull  sum- 
mer months  when  most  small  store- 
keepers are  thinking  more  about  the 
wages  for  thc  clerks  on  Saturday  night 
than  about  newspaper  publicity. 

Competing  merchants  wondered 
where  he  got  the  money  lo  do  it  with. 
For  it  is  embarrassing,  to  say  the  least, 
to  have  the  newspaper  collector  call  on 
the  first  of  thc  month,  and  have  to 
frame  up  an  excuse  each  lime  thai  will 
seem  plausible.  But  this  southern 
jeweler  had  planned  it  all  out,  and  had 
made  a  proposition  to  Ihe  newspaper 
management  for  financing  his  publicity 
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To  All  Deadbeats,  Greetings! 


By  C.  M  REED 
Secretary,  Denver  Retail  Credit  Men's  Association 


A  WELL-DRESSED  woman 

/*  recently  walked  into  one  of  the 
leading  Denver  retail  stores, 
selected  about  $75  worth  of  fine  mer- 
chandise and  asked  to  have  it 
"charged."  She  was  referred  to  the 
credit  man,  who  asked  her  to  fill  in 
and  sign  a  standard  application  blank. 
This  she  refused  to  do,  saying  her 
husband  had  cautioned  her  never  to 
"sign  anything."  Futhermore,  she 
said,  she  was  not  accustomed  to  having 
her  honesty  questioned  in  that  way. 
With  this  parting  thrust,  she  turned 
and  walked  out. 

'Suspicious  of  the  would-be  patron, 
the  credit  man  inquired  of  other 
merchants  along  the  street  about  this 
woman,  and  learned  that  she  had  made 
similar  attempts  to  buy  goods  on  credit 
of  three  other  concerns — each  time 
without  success.  Later  it  developed 
that  the  woman  was  a  professional 
"deadbeat;"  that  she  had  been 
in  Denver  only  a  few  days, 
and  that  she  had  victimized 
retailers  in  other  cities.  In 
Denver  she  was  balked  by 
the  application  blank,  and  so 
far  as  we  know  she  imposed 
on  none  of  our  merchants. 

This  incident,  by  no  means 
an  isolated  one,  illustrates  the 
wisdom  of  the  Denver  mer- 
chants in  adopting  a  standard 
application  form.  As  a  result 
of  its  adoption  the  heavy  losses 
formerly  sustained  by  our  mer- 
chants have  been  substantially 
reduced,  the  trade  is  being  ed- 
ucated along  sound  lines,  and 
charge  accounts  are  more  de- 
sirable than  ever.  The  cus- 
tomer who  is  honest  is 
encouraged  more  than  ever 
to  buy  on  credit,  while  the 
deadbeat,  not  sure  of  his  or 
her  ground,  becomes  both  less 
bold  and  less  successful  in 
fraudulent  buying. 

The  fact  is.  the  public  has 
been  educated  by  banks,  in- 
surance companies  and  other 
financial  institutions  to  make 
formal  applications  for  loans, 
insurance  or  credit,  and  com- 
pliance with  the  inevitable  re- 
quest follows  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Now  the  merchant 
is  not  lending  money  or  selling 
insurance,  but  what  he  does 
sell  represents  high  value  none 
the  less;  it  is  the  same  as  money 


to  the  owner  and  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
owner  in  cash  or  its  equivalent.  Why, 
then,  should  not  a  mercantile  concern 
adopt  the  same  safeguards  that  are  re- 
quired by  banks  and  trust  companies'? 

If  the  seeker  of  credit  needs  $100 
worth  of  goods  and  lacks  the  cash,  it 
follows  that  he  must  do  one  of  two 
things:  borrow  the  money  at  the  bank 
and  pay  cash,  or  buy  of  the  merchant 
on  credit.  If  he  goes  to  the  bank  he 
must  make  formal  application  for  the 
loan  or  he  gets  no  money.  Is  it  not 
perfectly  reasonable  to  assume  that  if 
he  seeks  to  get  the  merchandise  on 
credit  he  incurs  the  same  obligation  to 
make  a  formal  application  of  the 
merchant? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
proper  time  and  only  real  opportunity 
to  get  information  regarding  a  new 
charge  customer  is  before  the  account 
is  opened;  afterwards  the  information 
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may  come  too  late.  It  took  years  for 
credit  men  as  a  class  to  discover  the 
importance  of  this  principle. 

The  adoption  of  a  standard  applica- 
tion blank  was  one  of  the  first  moves 
for  efficiency  inaugurated  by  this 
association.  Crude  in  the  beginning, 
to  be  sure,  but  defects  were  remedied 
one  by  one.  Meanwhile  the  public 
was  being  educated  to  the  advantages 
of  sound  credit  practice,  and  today 
almost  every  retailer  in  Denver  is 
using  the  form  recommended  by  the 
association  after  many  years  of  expe- 
rience and  work  in  gathering  various 
forms  used  by  retailers  throughout  the 
nation. 

To  Iook  back  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
and  compare  the  reference  cards  still  on 
file  in  some  of  our  larger  stores  with  the 
formal  application  blank  of  today,  we 
quickly  appreciate  the  improvements 
achieved.  Recently  the  writer  had 
the  privilege  of  examining 
the  old  files  of  a  well-known 
retail  concern  and  was  amused 
to  find  reference  cards  appear- 
ing therein  with  notations 
something  like  the  following: 

JOHN  SMITH,  machin- 
ist, 1921  Stout  street.  Looks 
good  to  me.  0.  K.  for  $50. 
30  days. 

HELEN  WISE,  widow. 
Fairfax  Hotel.  Has  three 
children.  Not  employed; 
now  looking  for  work.  O.  K. 
for  $25.    Looks  honest. 

BILL  JONES,  painter 
no  address.  Lived  here  six 
months.  Says  he  is  working. 
Does  not  booze.  Looks  O.  K. 
for  $25. 

To  the  present-day  credit 
man  the  foregoing  will  appear 
ridiculous,  but  nevertheless 
they  illustrate  how  the  credit 
man  of  twenty  years  ago  really 
did  business.  It  will  be  seen 
from  these  references  that  the 
credit  man  made  no  attempt 
to  determine  the  financial  stat- 
us or  anything  whatever 
respecting  the  antecedents  of 
the  applicant.  If  the  applicant 
talked  well  and  looked  halfway 
respectable,  he  or  she  could 
"get  by"  the  credit  man  for 
a  fair  line  of  credit. 

Such  methods,  however, 
could  lead  to  but  one  end — loss 
and  failure.    In  nei>1eetinp  to 
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fortify  himself  by  obtaining  complete 
data  regarding  the  applicant,  the 
merchant  frequently  made  himself  the 
victim  of  unscrupulous  or  unfortunate 
persons  who  either  would  not  or  could 
not  pay  their  bills— people  who  had  no 
Gnancial  standing  and  whose  station 
in  life  was  such  as  to  preclude  the 
advisability  of  taking  their  business 
except  on  a  cash  basis. 

When  the  Denver  Retail  Credit 
Men's  Association  first  suggested 
reforms  in  credit  practice  many  mer- 
chants and  credit  men  remonstrated. 
They  said  that  such  reforms  would 
mean  commercial  suicide;  that  the 
public,  long  encouraged  to  take  advan- 
tage of  loose  credit  methods,  would 
stand  for  no  such  measures,  but  would 
take  its  business  elsewhere — to  firms, 
for  instance,  that  were  not  so  exacting; 
firms  that  would  trust  anybody  and 
everybody  for  the  sake  of  moving 
merchandise. 

It  was  a  long,  hard,  up-hill  job,  but 
continual  education  of  the  merchant 


along  co-operative  lines  eventually 
brought  results.  Members  of  the 
association  finally  agreed  to  co-operate 
with  one  another  in  the  work  of  reform- 
ing the  credit-seeking  public:  first,  by 
adopting  a  standard  form  of  applica- 
tion; second,  by  insisting  that  all 
applicants  for  credit  fill  in  and  sign 
the  form. 

A  clause  at  the  head  of  this  form  is 
worthy  of  special  mention,  this  clause 
reading:  "For  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing credit  of  you.  from  time  to  time, 
I  (or  we)  furnish  you  the  following 
information." 

Then  and  there  the  customer  is  given 
to  understand  that  his  or  her  state- 
ments, as  contained  in  the  application, 
are  presumed  to  be  correct,  and  that 
credit  is  extended  or  declined  solely 
upon  representations  made  by  the 
applicant  in  the  application;  further- 
more, that  this  application,  when  duly 
filled  in  and  signed,  becomes  a  part  of 
the  firm's  permanent  records  and  a 
part  of  the  applicant's  contract  with 


the  firm;  that  if  the  application  con- 
tains any  misrepresentation  and  if  the 
applicant  does  not  pay  as  agreed  ar.d 
has  to  be  sued,  the  application  can  be 
introduced  as  evidence  of  fraud. 

When  this  form  was  first  adopted 
some  of  our  stores  reported  that  certain 
applicants  pretended  to  take  offense 
and  refused  either  to  fill  in  or  sign  the 
application,  staling  that  tbey  would  go 
elsewhere  with  their  trade.  \\  l.en 
they  did  go  elsewhere,  however,  they 
found  that  they  were  asked  to  fill  the 
same  form  before  obtaining  the  desired 
accommodation,  so  they  finally  realized 
that  they  would  have  to  do  one  of  two 
things:  pay  cash  or  fill  in  the  applica- 
tion. 

With  this  condition  confronting 
them,  they  soon  became  reconciled  to 
the  modern  way  of  applying  for  credit, 
and  today  it  is  seldom  that  any  of  our 
stores  experience  difficulty  in  induc- 
ing an  applicant  for  credit  to  fill  in  and 
sign  the  formal  application,  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 


Swat  the  "Spiff 

By  F.  McL.  RADFORD 
Advertising  Manager,  The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle 


f 


A  "P.  M."  is  a  barnacle, 
/i  isn't  it?  It  is  small 
■*  enough,  and  inconspicu- 
ous enough,  to  begin  with;  it 
doesn't  make  any  perceptible 
difference  in  the  speed  of  the 
ship.  But  bye  and  bye  it  gets 
a  little  larger;  it  is  slowing 
down  the  ship,  but  to  such  a 
slight  degree  that  the  captain 
and  the  crew  only  faintly 
realize  it.  Then  is  the  time 
to  overhaul  the  ship  and  knock 
off  the  barnacles  as  quickly 
as  you  can.  Or,  to  paraphrase 
a  well-known  expression,  it  is 
time  to  "Swat  the  Spiff." 

We  never  have  been  a  "p.m." 
house;  we  didn't  have  to  be; 
we  did  a  cash  business  in  the 
medium-to-fair  price  ranges, 
sold  pretty  close  and  made  a 
fair  number  of  revolutions  in 
the  matter  of  stock  turnover. 

But  the  "p.  m."  habit  crept  in  una- 
wares; some  buyers  who  had  been  used 
to  it  in  other  houses  started  "red- 
inking"  the  slow  sellers  and  "got  by" 
with  it.  The  thing  ran  on  for  a  dozen 
years,  perhaps,  never  getting  very  big; 
if  it  had  grown  faster  we  probably 
would  have  abandoned  the  practice 
long  ago,  but  it  was  saved  by  its  size — 
or  rather,  its  lack  of  size. 
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COMMENCING  MONDAY.  MAY  STH  THE  BON  MARCHE  MUX 
DISCONTINUE  THE  USE  OF  ALL  SUCH  SPECIAL  CNCf-STTiTS. 
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Advertisement  in  which  The  Bon  Murrh* 
nnnoiinred  ill  change  of  policy 


It  was  too  small  to  bother  about 
until  one  day  an  executive  with  an 
inquiring  turn  of  mind  started  on  a 
still  hunt  for  "p.  m."  fads  and  un- 
earthed some  very  interesting  figures 
on  the  subject.  He  found  that  most 
of  the  "p.  m.'s"  were  paid  in  a  few 
departments;  that  50  per  cent  of  all 
the  "p.  m.'s"  were  paid  to  a  small  group 
of  salespeople,  and  that  these 


people  were  not.  by  any 
means,  the  ones  who  run  the 
high  books  in  their  depart- 
ments. In  short,  we  found 
that  the  "p.  m."  system,  in- 
stead of  keeping  the  slocks 
clean,  was  having  just  the  op- 
posite effect  and  was  creating 
old  stock.  When  we  discov- 
ered this  very  vital  fact  we 
decided  to  do  away  with  "p. 
m.'s"  altogether.  According- 
ly, we  laid  our  heads  together 
and  prepared  an  advertise- 
ment which  explained  our  new 
policy  and  which  appeared  in 
the  Seattle  daily  papers  of 
May  4  last. 

We  didn't  want    those  of 
our  salespeople  who  had  been 
earning  "p.  m."  money  to 
suffer  a  reduction  of  salaries 
in  the  face  of  the  higher  cost 
of  living,  so  in  the  depart- 
ments most  addicted  to  the  practice 
we  gave  the  salespeople  a  commission 
of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  their 
sales. 

Now,  what  was  the  reaction  from 
our  advertisement  on  the  mind  of  the 
general  public?  Well,  it  was  a  little 
like  Browning's  "The  Ring  and  The 
Book."  in  which  there  were  thirteen 
different  explanations  of  one  murder. 
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EYES  ARE 
PRICELESS 
INSURE  THEM 


GREEN  GLASS 
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Desk -Top  Daylight 

Daylight  is  the  best  working  light  for  your  eyes 
because  the  irritating  red  rays  are  not  so  strong  as  in 
ordinary  artificial  light. 

You  can  now  have  your  desk  lighted  with  an 
even  daylight  that  will  surprise  your  eyes  by  its  soft- 
ness and  enable  them  to  do  more  and  better  work 
without  fatigue. 

The  Emeralite  Daylight  Attachment 

is  a  simple,  practical  and  inexpensive  device,  which, 
when  applied  to  any  Emeralite,  changes  ordinary 
electric  light  into  daylight  of  proper  intensity,  in- 
creases visibility  and  eliminates  the  glare  reflected 
from  desk  top. 

1       The  Green  Glass  Shade 

protects  the  eyes  from  the  direct  glare  of  the  lamp, 
reflects  an  even  daylight  glow  over  the  work  and  its 
appearance  adds  tone  to  your  office. 

Emeralite,  always  the  besr  desk  lamp,  is  now  per- 
fect    a  satisfying  service  worth  many  times  its  cost. 

Your  eyes  are  priceless;  protect  thein.  An  Emeralite 
with  Daylight  Attachment  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  eye-insurance  you  can  buy. 

You  probably  have  an  Emeralite  on  your  desk. 
Increase  its  utility  and  improve  its  service  with  the 
new  Daylight  Attachment.  Anyone  can  apply  it  in 
a  few  moments. 

There  is  an  Emeralite  for  every  reading  and  writing 
need  —  for  every  desk     for  every  location. 

Said  by  mlmetrical  and  office  iui>p/.v  tf«a/cri  mvmryu/hmwm. 
Complmtm  interesting  catalog  and  dmmanttwatian  upon  reauwt . 

H.  G.  McFADDIN  &  CO. 

40  Warren  Street  NEW  YORK 

Maker*  of  tlifhtiftif  i-Y|iii(tmfAl  <dtit'r  |rv4 


The  National 
Desk  Lamp 
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Stationery  of  Distinction 

/§  MAN  is  particular  about  his  dress,  his  home,  his  automobile,  bc- 
/-I  cause  they  represent  his  standing  in  the  community.     Why  shouldn't 
-at  J.    he  be  equally  particular  about  that  which  represents  him  in  places 
where  he  cannot  be  —  his  business  stationery. 

Nine  out  of  ten  letterhead*  misrepresent  the  business  ihry  aland  fi»r.  Yet  be- 
tween the  costliest  anil  the  cheapest  paper,  between  the  richest  ami  most 
indifferent  execution,  there  i>  not  enough  difference  in  cost  per  sheet  (on 
which  important  biuincsi  null  em  are  written)  to  warrant  "economizing." 
Stationery  is  but  one  feature  of  our  business  but  we  know  how  to  make  il 
distinctive.  We  do  good  work;  work  that  is  worth  its  price;  the  kind  you'll 
want  if  you  arc  proud  of  your  busineu. 


The  Edwards  &  Franklin  Co. 

Distinctive  Businesi  Stationery 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


Mr.l,L  London.  NM 


Your  Map  Problem  Solved  Dtpca^  Am£.izr,ioa 


Tbe  Muhi-Unlt  Syatrtn  allow*  m*e  ol  Urfe  »ak  mm  «>n  * 
uinwfcUl  iaftimubon  i»  clear  I  > ■  iri.j  k'H'.I.  ITaey  SWw  Caawriei, 


Multi- 
Unit 


Map 
System 


ib  drtaikd. 
nihil,  iiil 

ruaU*.  riri-frv  tine*.  Vk4  all  town*,  retarillew  ftj  Kuw  ■mall.  Thr  tn*fa-«  |i 
•  r-mrrcJ  am  tba  frcnt  lurik-r  witi  pupulatlun  a*W  lory  far  ltmin>n. 

Multi-Unit  Map  System 

nukrt  U  cur  t"  rr^i  imKA  MfJj. 11  Off  mj'J  *«  M»  tftiaitf  attulwiJmJ 

mr/ua  toitA  mm  *W#r  **i«n,  frjMnr.  jvawtV  «•>  A  BknUt  clcffb  iMCUrtljr 

ctnr*  the  rortace  when  you  tut  u»  r  ban  re  ymar  territory  atirklatf. 

Sate,  Minn  f  Krrp  tbe  recurd  erf  raca  ivk*cftan*»  daily  mervtwffwtt  where 
If  can  bp  .mum l y  rrlrfrrrj  l* — in  your  orfice — si  arm  d  reach  —  T<i  *"ut  t>1 
la*  way  wLcn  tii<(  in  VM-.  Whether  your  territory  b  I  lew  ftattt  off  the  ewtire 
i  n  i  -ri  [ in — y.  u  can  keep  ■  act  of  raafi  la/re  enawjch  10  show  rrrty  4<mi— 1 
yn  t«rutrrinr  faTf  little  more  apart  than  a  un^fe  wall  map. 

Vi  rite  ■>  r  i email  »,  and  « ecrr*ti<  pti«  fur  map  etj«ip«w"t  o:«rim(  your 
panicuUi  ridd.    We  can  mJtt  your  map  pr.*Jrm».    T>11  ui  yoar  »*rdK 

NATIONAL  MAP  COMPANY 

Indlanapolla.  In  J.     Bouora.  r.uh!i.i.r.i  IM     New  York  City 


Advertising 

Blotters 

Men  will  remember  your  service  or  your 
product,  if  you  send  them  "Heyden  Blotters" 

—the  "k«arp-in-mind"  medium  of  Direct  Advertiaina*. 
Our  Mm. i lily  (Hotter Service,  all  attractive  deaicna, 
well  printed  in  "cye-eatchinir  "color*,  a-irea  you  new 
ideas— iroud  advartiainir  toaend  out  earh  month  with 
your  regular  mail  or  otherwiae.  Thcae  blottem  will 
find  immediate  uaa  and  tell  your  atnry  repeatedly  For 
ieaa  than  one  cent  per  mttn  per  month.  Tney  will  fit 
right  into  your  buaineaa  —  increa**  it  and  pay  for 
tn»roaelvc»rerY'|if''fcly-  Write  tuday  forelreularoS. 
Heyden  Company.  Inc.  416  S.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 

BUSINESS  *m  carrU™ 

mr-sap-  to  100,000 
business  executives  who  have  the 
authority  1o  buy. 

Ratrs  and  additional  data  upon  rcijurst. 
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An  Eye  to  Business 

The  killing  of  a  bandit  in  the  fool- 
hills  of  the  Sierra  Madrc  mountains  in 
Southern  California  resulted  in  a  new 
and  popular  outdoor  sport — hunting 
for  the  treasure  which  people  there- 
abouts thought  the  bandit  had  hidden. 

A  quirk-witted  hardware  man  plaeed 
in  his  window  some  garden  tools  and 
spades,  also  a  elipping  of  the  news- 
paper article  describing  the  hunt  for 
the  treasure.  A  placard  bore  the 
following  invitation: 

"Gel  your  outfit  here  to  dig  for  the 
Dale  Jones  $:W),000  buried  treasure. 
It  will  come  in  handy  in  your  garden 
even  if  yon  don't  find  I  he  swag." 


Swat  the  "Spiff" 

(Crttviuuiavf  from  f*af(*  22) 

Some  people  thought  il  was  a  big 
and  noble  thing  to  do;  thought  il  was 
progressive — and  did  not  hcsilate  to 
say  so. 

Others  did  nol  quite  understand  what 
it  was  all  about  or,  if  they  did,  they  had 
a  feeling  that  in  the  past  they  had  been 
duped  by  The  Bon  Marche  and  felt 
that  the  statement  that  we  would  not 
do  it  again  scarcely  made  amends  for 
what  we  had  confessed  doing  in  the 
past. 

Among  the  retail  fraternity  opinions 
were  also  divided.  We  got  some  letters 
commending  us  on  the  stand  wc  had 
taken  and  saying  what  a  step  forward 
it  was,  while  concerns  that  used  the 
"p.  m."  system  to  a  large  extent  were 
wrathful  and  thought  it  was  hardly 
fair  of  us  "to  tell." 

Personally.  1  am  glad  wc  abandoned 
the  "p.  m.'s"  as  I  have  seen  so  many- 
abuses  of  the  system  in  the  years  1 
spent  behind  the  counter — abuses  that 
far  outweighed  any  possible  benefits 
to  the  house.  Time  after  lime  I  have 
seen  sales  lost  because  a  salesman  kept 
on  showing  goods  that  were  "red- 
inked"  when  all  the  time  the  goods 
the  customer  wanted  were  lying  peace- 
fully on  the  shelves. 

When  I  think  of  "p.  m.'s"  I  always 
remember  one  incident  that  occurred 
when  I  was  a  salesman  of  dress  goods. 
A  fellow  salesman  was  trying  his  best 
to  sell  an  awful  "sticker"  to  a  Swedish 
woman.  It  had  10  cents  "p.  m."  a 
yard  in  il.  so  each  yard  he  cut  meant 
two  beers  for  him.  He  said  to  her  most 
earnestly.  "Madam,  I  would  like  so 
much  to  sell  you  a  dress  off  this  piece." 

Her  reply,  in  its  way,  was  a  classic: 
"Yas,  Aye  tank  you  would;  dat  bane 
purty  old  stuff."  And  with  her  nose 
in  the  air  she  marched  out  of  the  store- 
Now,  to  sum  up,  we  undoubtedly  did 
the  right  thing  to  abandon  "p.  m.'s.'" 
Wc  should  have  done  it  years  ago. 
But  frankly.  I  sometimes  find  myself 
debating  this  question:  wouldn't  it 
have  been  better  to  drop  the  system 
without  saying  a  word  about  it? 

Lemon  Pie,  Sir? 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that  one  of 
the  effects  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  liquor  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
gale  of  fruits.  One  of  the  leading  bars 
in  San  Francisco  used  700  boxes  of 
lemons  a  year  in  mixing  drinks,  hut  the 
citrus  fruit  dealers  report  that  more 
lemons  were  sold  the  lirsl  month  after 
San  Francisco  went  dry  than  in  any 
other  month  for  which  they  have 
record*.  Asked  for  an  explanation, 
they  reported  that  people  arc  eating 
more  lemon  pie  than  ever  before. 
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Quick  Sales  for  Sure  Profits 


liy  JAMES  W.  1ISK 
Bannon  Brothers  Company,  Inc.,  St.  Paul 
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A  MERCHANT  in  a  middle  west- 
/AM  ern  city  began  to  analyze  his  cx- 
penscs  in  their  relation  to  profits. 

He  discovered  that  in  his  jewelry 
department  his  expenses  encroached  on 
his  profits  at  the  rate  of  one-fifth  of  one 
rent  each  day  for  each  dollar  of  the 
investment.  For  instance,  a  pin  that 
cost  33  cents  was  marked  to  sell  at  .r>0 
rents;  if  it  remained  in  stock  four 
months  and  was  sold  for  50  cents  it 
paid  no  profit  at  all;  if  it  remained  in 
the  store  another  month  its  sale  at  50 
rents  would  entail  an  actual  loss  of  6 
cents. 

He  found  that  the  principle  applied 
with  equal  force  to  hosiery  and  fur- 
nishings. Expenses  on  his  ribbons  were 
piling  up  daily  at  the  rate  of  half  a  cent 
on  each  dollar.  In  consequence,  if  he 
bought  ribbon  at  S2  a  bolt  to  sell  at 
25  cents  a  yard,  after  it  had  been  in 
stock  eight  weeks  it  not  only  would  pay 
no  profit,  but  would  be  sold  at  a  loss. 

The  cost  of  carrying  groceries  he 
found  to  be  one  and  one-fourth  cents 
on  each  dollar  each  day.  Evidently  he 
must  sell  his  groceries  quickly  if  he 
sold  at  a  profit. 

The  daily  cost  of  earning  toilet 
articles  was  found  to  be  six-tenths  of  a 
cent  on  the  dollar;  laces,  three-tenths; 
women's  ready-to-wear  garments, 
seven-tenths;  shoes,  four-tenths;  boys* 
clothing,  four-tenths,  and  hardware, 
four-tenths. 

On  each  stock  there  was  this 
unavoidable  burden  of  an  expense  that 
accumulated  from  day  to  day.  It  was 
obvious  that  goods  which  were  destined 
to  remain  longest  in  slock  must  bear 
the  widest  margin  of  profit;  it  was 
equally  obvious  that  those  goods  which 
sold  rapidly  could  be  merchandised  on 


a  smaller  mark-up  with  a  greater  net 
profit. 

Merchandise  which  remained  in  the 
receiving  room  one  day  longer  than 
necessary  was  sold  at  a  disadvantage; 
the  profit  was  reduced  by  just  as  much 
as  it  cost  to  carry  those  goods  that  day. 

An  investigation  of  the  ready-to- 
wear  stock  brought  to  light  some  inter- 
esting facts.  A  raincoat  which  orig- 
inally cost  $2  and  was  marked  to  sell 
at  |4  had  been  kept  in  stock  eighteen 
months.  For  eighteen  months  the 
expense  of  carrying  this  garment  in 
stock  had  been  piling  up  at  the  rate  of 
one  and  four-tenths  cents  a  day — 504 
business  days  for  a  total  of  $7.05.  Even 
if  the  coat  had  been  sold  then  at  the 
regular  price  of  $4  there  would  have 
been  a  loss  of  $5.05;  while  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  garment  had  so  depreciated  in 
value  by  remaining  in  stock  that  it 
could  not  be  sold  for  more  than  the 
original  cost  of  $2. 

Many  retail  merchants  are  penalized 
by  inactive  stocks,  the  proportion  of 
slow-moving  goods  in  some  cases 
running  as  high  as  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  investment  in  goods.  It  can  read- 
ily be  seen  that  the  profits  of  the  other 
75  per  cent  must  make  up  for  the  losses 
on  these  mistakes  in  buying. 

A  merchant  in  a  little  Nebraska  town 
in  taking  stock  the  first  of  July,  found 
an  accumulation  of  brown-checked 
trousers  in  his  clothing  department. 
This  particular  lot  of  merchandise  had 
been  in  stock  ten  years,  waiting  for 
possible  purchasers.  The  combined 
prices  of  the  various  garments  totaled 
about  $100.  of  which  at  the  time  of 
marking  $25  would  have  been  gross 
profit.  The  goods  by  this  time,  how- 
ever, were  virtually  unsalable  and  the 


compound  interest  alone  amounted  to 
$134.28. 

In  the  house  furnishings  department 
of  a  certain  store  it  was  found  that  the 
carrying  of  too  many  hammocks, 
refrigerators  and  similar  summer  goods 
through  the  winter  added  materially  to 
their  cost,  although  the  same  goods 
must  be  sold  the  following  season  at  a 
price  but  little  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
new  goods. 

Another  department  of  the  same 
store  employed  more  salespeople  than 
were  actually  needed;  the  merchandise 
in  this  department  had  to  be  sold  very 
quickly  if  the  profits  were  not  to  be 
absorbed  entirely  by  selling  expense. 

The  law  of  diminishingreturnsbegins 
to  operate  the  day  the  goods  are 
received;  each  day  that  goods  are  held 
adds  to  their  cost — and  in  most  cases 
they  do  not  improve  with  age.  Go  into 
some  stores  and  you  will  find  mer- 
chandise that  a  glance  will  tell  you  has 
been  held  long  past  the  profit-paying 
period. 

Whether  it  rains  or  shines,  rent  must 
be  paid.  Customers  may  develop  the 
habit  of  staying  at  home  and  sales  will 
decrease,  but  the  fixed  expenses  remain 
the  same.  Each  day  adds  to  the  cost 
of  all  goods  in  stock,  just  as  surely  as  it 
adds  lo  the  interest  on  money  borrowed . 

In  view  of  these  facts,  anything  that 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  displaying, 
advertising,  stock  arrongementor  sales- 
manship to  move  goods  more  quickly  is 
advisable,  in  that  we  arc  attacking  the 
condition  at  the  root. 

Reasons  for  recommending  quick 
turnover  arc  easy  to  enumerate.  Where 
goods  move  rapidly  stocks  arc  always 
fresh,  inviting  and  up  to  dale.  Expe- 
rienced merchants  realize  that  appear- 
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ADD  a  pleased  customer  each 
^  day,  and  your  business  will 
boom. 

People  will  not  wait,  willingly,  for  any- 
thing. Most  of  all  they  will  not  wait 
willingly  for  change.  Nor  do  they  want 
to  find  an  error  in  it  when  they  get  it. 

That  is  the  first  and  most  important  reason  why 
the  BRANDT  AUTOMATIC  CASHIER  is 
going  to  help  boom  your  business.  Your  cus- 
tomer will  get  his  correct  change  in  the  fraction 
of  a  second.  He  leaves  your  place  impressed 
with  your  speed  and  efficiency.  And  that  will 
bring  him  back — a  permanent  customer. 

You  press  one  key— the  amount  of  the  sale. 
The  machine  does  the  subtracting  and  drops 
the  exact  change  into  your  hand.  Nothing  could 
be  simpler.    Guaranteed  for  ten  years- 
lasts  thirty. 

Fill  in  the  attached  coupon  and  we  will  send 
you  a  booklet  telling  all  about  this  little  wiz- 
ard of  business,  and  a  list  of  users  in  your 
vicinity. 

BRANDT  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

WATERTOWN  WISCONSIN 
Representatives  in  all  principal  cities 


Please  send  booklet  describing  Brandt  Automatic  Cashier,  with 
names  of  users  in  this  vicinity. 


I1RANDT  MFG.  CO 
W  .Known  Wi.. 


ance  has  much  to  do  with  the  salability 
of  merchandise  and  thai  most  goods 
deteriorate  very  fast.  Furthermore, 
the  public  likes  new  things,  and  all 
other  factors  being  equal,  will  naturally 
trade  at  that  store  which  always  has  a 
stock  of  new  goods. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  advan- 
tage in  doing  a  maximum  business  on  a 
minimum  stock  in  that  the  risk  is  less; 
the  investment  is  less;  the  insurance  is 
less,  and  the  tax  is  less. 

The  measure  of  the  value  of  a  dollar 
invested  in  the  usual  commodities  is 
the  number  of  times  it  turns.  Safety 
recommends  real  estate,  mortgages  and 
government  bonds  for  investment,  and 
if  the  retailer's  money  cannot  earn  him 
a  higher  rate  of  income  than  is  paid 
by  these  forms  of  investment  he  might 
better  sell  his  stock  and  reinvest  the 
proceeds. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  buyers  and  store  man- 
agers, however,  to  believe  that  their 
selections  of  merchandise  are  excep- 
tionally good  and  that  the  public  must 
approve  without  the  necessity  of 
forcing  sales.  Common  sense  suggests 
that  if  the  public  has  not  bought 
certain  articles  within  a  reasonable 
time,  they  represent  mistakes  in  buying; 
regardless  of  the  buyer's  opinion  of  the 
value  of  the  goods,  the  public  has  turned 
its  thumbs  down. 

Probably  the  greatest  argument  in 
favor  of  nationally  advertised  goods  is 
that  they  are  partly  sold  before  they 
arc  placed  in  stock.  Because  they  can 
be  distributed  more  quickly,  they  will 
pay  a  better  net  profit  on  a  smaller 
mark-up. 

I  recall  the  experience  of  a  merchant 
who  found  that  he  was  carrying  four- 
teen brands  of  talcum  powder  to  sell  at 
15  cents  and  that  of  these  fourteen 
brands  only  six  were  active.  Sales  of 
the  eight  other  brands  averaged  one  a 
month  for  each  brand. 

This  powder  was  bought  in  gross  lots 
and  the  supplyof  the  unsalable  varieties 
on  hand  was  sufficient  to  last  almost 
twelve  years.  Considering  the  first 
cost  and  accumulated  expense,  one  can 
imagine  how  big  a  profit  would  be 
earned  by  the  last  box. 

Instead  of  using  the  seasonal  divi- 
sion in  marking  slocks,  one  progressive 
western  merchant  marks  each  item  with 
a  letter  designating  the  month.  For 
example,  goods  received  in  January 
would  be  marked  with  the  letter  A 
preceding  the  price,  those  in  February 
with  B,  and  so  on. 

This  practice  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  many  a  buyer  lacks  the  backbone 
to  sell  slow-moving  merchandise  at  a 
reduction.  To  insure  activity  in  all 
lines,  this  store  advertises  its  marking 
code  to  the  public  and  asks  its  custom- 
ers to  "Note  the  letter  on  the  tag  so 
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THE  NEW  STANDARD 

Two  in  One — a  Manifolding  Register  with  a  Secret  Roll 


SOME  OP  OUR 
CUSTOMERS: 


Ford  Motor  Co. 
Parke  Davit 
ic  Co. 
National  Biscuit 

Co. 

Detroit  United 
Ry- 

Packard  Motor 

Car  Co, 
Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania 
Miami  Conserv- 
ancy 

I'.  S.  S.  Leviathan 
Commonwealth 
Edison  Co. 

Goodyear  T.  Sc 
R.  Co. 

N.  K.  Fairbanks 

Co. 


We  are  able  to  say  with  a  feeling  of 
just  pride  that,  especially  during  recent 
years,  Business  America  has  shown  a 
realization  of  the  proven  supremacy 
of — and,  by  orders  which  have  kept  us 
busy  for  months,  twenty-four  hours  a 
day,  have  thus  paid  definite  tribute  to — 

STANDARD 

"Kant-Slip" 

Autographic  Registers 

And  now  it  is  with  double  pride  that  we  offer  a 
New  STANDARD — which  we  have  first  proven 
to  be  mechanically  perfect  as  a  Manifolding 
Register  with  the  remarkable  feature  of  a 
Secret  Roll. 

The  proper  protection  of  your  business  demands  a 
register  of  this  kind.  And-  as  with  any  of  our 
registers— we  offer  you  our  services  in  adjusting  a  Standard  System  to  fit 
your  needs.  All  business  and  most  professional  men  will  find  that  a  Standard 
Register  and  a  Standard  System  can  save  them  worlds  of  work  and 
worry. 

The  Standard  has  no  complicated  mechanism  to  wear  and  get  out  of  order — 
is  guaranteed  for  one  year  against  defects  and  will  be  repaired  at  actual  cost 
if  injured  in  use. 
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Standard  Autographic  Registers  record  the  original  and  duplicate 
exactly  alike.     They  cannot  do  otherwise — because  of  our 
patented  positive  alignment  feature  thru  the  action  of  the 
tapered  steel  pins  in  the  holes  along  the  sides  of  the  sheets. 
This  one  feature  alone  makes  any  Standard  Register 
worth  many  times  its  trifling  cost    for  there  positively 
can  be  no  alignment  errors  in  records  made  on  them. 

Use  the  Coupon  for  Further  Information. 


The  Standard  Register  Co. 

S.  R.  DEPT. 
DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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REPRESENTATIVES 
IN  ALL  CITIES 
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It  Stretches  From  Coast  to  Coast 


It  reaches  into  the  cities  and  hamlets  and  cross- 
roads. It  goes  where  your  mail  goes.  It's  on  the 
flaps  of  the  envelopes  that  carry  your  mail  and 
advertising  matter. 

Are  you  using  it  ?  Are  the  little  "messengers  of 
increased  business"  leaving  your  office  tongue-tied, 
or  are  they  telling  everyone  whose  eye  they  pass 
under  of  the  excellence  of  your  product,  the  relia- 
bility of  your  house,  or  the  value  of  your  service  ? 

Put  your  trade-mark  on  the  envelope  flap — or 
your  slogan  —  or  a  "bird's-eye"  of  your  plant.  Let 
your  advertisement  on  the  envelope  help  your  letter 
across.  Don't  put  all  the  brains  on  the  inside  of 
the  envelope ;  let  the  outside  have  its  share. 

You  can  have  Sewell-Clapp- Envelopes  make 
your  envelopes  do  this  important  work. 

You  can  have  an  envelope  created  for  you  that 
characterizes  your  business-  one  of  individuality. 
That's  how  Sewell-Clapp- Envelopes  will  serve 
you.  Use  the  coupon.  See  that  nothing  delays  the 
possibilities  for  profit  that  it  opens  to  you. 


SEWELL-CLAPPENVELOPES 


II  N.  r>«plnln«>  Si. 

Thr  o/rfr.f  an  J  farfril  Fnnkpc  Mill  In  Anwi 
Making  AnAwM  I  11  r  '  I  ■  '  '  ■    1  - 


CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


SEWELL 
•CLAP  P 
E.NVtU>Pli 

CHICAGO 
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If  Sen  rll -  Clapp- F.nvrlnpcs  can  serve  us, 
wc  want  to  know  all  ubuui  them.  Please  send 
us  the  booklet*  mentioned.  However,  this 
request  obligates  us  in  no  way. 

Name 


Addrttt 

City... 


State 


Your  topici  of 
"  Af)*»r  t  i«  i  ng 
Value  of  Bual. 
nrn  \  ti . .  ! .  pea" 
and  "Circular 
Envelope!  and 
Their  Power  lu 
Produce  Saler" 
are  waiting. 
May  w  •  tvrid 
them  7 


that  you  may  know  how  long  it  has 
been  in  slock."  All  goods  arc  marked 
in  the  receiving  room  by  a  separate 
group  of  markers,  so  there  is  no  chance 
for  deception.  This  policy  puts  it  up  to 
the  buyer  pretty  strong;  the  goods  he 
buys  must  move  or  acquire  odium  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Whether  or  not  we  appreciate  the 
fact,  every  tick  of  the  clock  adds  to  the 
cost  of  every  piece  of  merchandise  in 
stock.  If  we  employ  some  practical 
plan  of  disposing  of  goods  before  the 
net  profit  has  been  entirely  absorbed, 
our  business  will  succeed;  if  not,  let  us 
realize  that  we  are  paying  for  this 
waste  time  in  good,  hard  coin. 

Of  all  losses  in  business,  the  greatest 
is  that  of  lost  time.  To  estimate  the 
amount  is  clearly  impossible,  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  loss  -and  the  pari 
most  to  be  deplored— arises  from  the 
fart  that  lost  lime  means  lost  oppor- 
tunities. 

Keep  the  dollar  in  your  business 
working;  make  every  minute  count. 
Speed  up  the  turnover  of  your  stock 
until  all  items  of  merchandise  are 
lifters,  not  Icaners. 

Profitable  Advertising — 
And  the  Other  Kind 

[  CiinliMurwJ  ftvm  pa#*  3(F) 

during  the  quiet  months  of  summer. 

"I  want  to  advertise  during  the  dull 
season,"  he  told  the  business  manager, 
"but  I  am  not  optimistic  enough  to 
believe  that  I  will  be  able  to  pay  the 
bill  every  month.  Neither  do  I  want 
to  be  worried  by  having  your  collector 
running  in  and  poking  his  bill  at  mc 
when  I  may  be  waiting  on  a  customer. 
From  June  until  September  I  don't 
want  to  pay  you  a  cent;  but  I  will  give 
you  a  note,  with  interest,  for  the 
amount  of  space  used,  payable  the 
first  of  January." 

The  business  manager  thought  it 
over.  It  was  the  first  time  a  retailer 
had  ever  made  him  such  n  proposi- 
tion. Some  limes  they  used  the  space, 
to  be  sure,  and  then  informally  stood 
off  payment  of  the  hill.  But  here  was 
a  business-like  proposition,  backed  up 
by  an  interest-bearing  note  which 
might  be  discounted  at  the  bank  if 
the  newspaper  needed  the  money. 

"Your  olTer  looks  good  to  me."  he 
told  the  merchant.  "Go  right  ahead 
with  your  advertising  during  Ihc  dull 
months  and  I  promise  you  that  no 
one  from  this  office  will  go  into  your 
store  unless  he  wants  to  buy  some- 
thing." 

Today,  after  three  years  of  serious  ad- 
vertising, this  southerner  is  distinctly 
the  leading  jeweler  in  his  city.  He  is 
spending  $5,000  a  year  on  his  public- 
ity, hut  he  spends  it  nil  in  one  news- 
paper. 
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Your  Share  of  This  Business 
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eager  to  know  what  his  selling  possi- 
bilities are  in  women's  ready-to-wear, 
hosiery,  underwear,  men's  clothing, 
groceries,  floor  coverings,  furniture  and 
other  lines  usually  carried  by  a  general 
store.  We  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  average  expenditure  on  a  great 
many  of  these  lines,  and  although  we 
do  not  try  to  pul  a  complete  selling 
plan  bac  k  of  all  such  lines  as  we  handle, 
we  are  always  glad  to  have  merchants 
consult  us  and  glad  to  assist  them  in 
both  their  advertising  and  sales  pro- 
motion of  any  of  the  different  lines  in 
their  store. 

When  a  merchant  gets  on  idea  of 
his  selling  possibilities;  when  he  realizes 
that  there  must  be  much  business  get- 
ting away  from  him  —  business  which 
perhaps  he  never  imagined  was  so 
close  to  his  store — he  is  incited  to  go 
after  it,  rather  than  allow  the  "other 
fellow"  to  have  it  without  a  struggle- 
Once  he  is  in  this  frame  of  mind  he 
is  ready  to  appreciate  intelligent 
service. 

For  years  the  house  of  M.  E.  Smith 
A  Co.,  Inc.,  had  prided  itself  on  what 
it  considered  good  service.  Suddenly 
we  awoke  to  the  fact  that  to  have 
the  right  goods  at  the  right  prices; 
to  fill  orders  quickly  and  corrcciv; 
to  ship  the  goods  promptly  and  bill 
them  without  error — these  and  other 
details  did  not  constitute  real  service 
ut  all;  they  were  merely  matters  of 
good  business. 

"Real  service  is  not  a  thing  at  all; 
it  is  a  spirit,"  said  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Williams,  a  Chicago  advertising  expert, 
in  an  address  before  one  of  our 
traveling  salesmen's  conventions. 
*'You  cannot  merely  think  'service' 
and  let  it  go  at  that;  you  have  to 
feel  it.  If  you  succeed  in  doing  that; 
if  you  go  to  the  retailer  in  the  spirit 
of  wanting  to  do  something  for  him, 
you  can  see  how  this  will  work  back 
to  you.  The  other  day  I  read  this 
sentence  in  some  book:  'The  basis  of 
successful  business  is  imagination 
about  other  people.  The  best  way 
to  train  one's  imagination  about 
other  people  is  to  try  different  ways 
of  being  of  service  to  them.  Trying 
different  ways  of  getting  money  out  of 
thcrn  does  not  train  it.'" 

We  decided  right  there  to  train  our 
imaginations  about  the  "other  people" 
with  whom  we  do  business,  the  "other 
l>eopIe"  being  retail  merchants.  How 
could  we  be  of  real  service  to  them? 
What  could  we  do  that  we  were  not 
doing,  besides  selling  them  our  goods 
and  taking  their  money? 

The  answer  began  to  come  through 
inquiries  addressed  to  the  advertising 
department,  asking  for  help  in  solving 
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The  Plant  Back  of  Your 
Protectograph  Check  Writer 

Whea  you  invest  in  any  piece  of  business  machinery,  it's  well  to  know 
what  guarantee  you  are  getting,  and  what  stands  back  of  the 
guarantee. 

This  four-acre  plant,  with  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  manufacturing 
ami  laboratory  equipment,  plus  twenty  years  of  successful  experi- 
ence in  safeguarding  the  world's  cnecks,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee  that 

TODD 

Protectograph  System 

provides  complete  protection. 

Thi»  is  the  System  backed  fav  an  iron-clad  forgery  insurance  policy.  issued  under 
the  rigid  insurance  lawn  of  New  York  Slate.    Todd  the  premium. 

The  Todd  System  consists  of  (a)  PROTOI)  chemical-fibre.  Forgery-proof  checks 
and  drafts,  made  to  order  for  1  ...I.I  users  only,  each  check  registered  and  safe- 
guarded like  Government  hank  notes  (li)  these  checks  written  with  Todd  Two-Color 
amount  line  in  black  and  red  by  the  Protectograph  Chrck  Writer,  like  this 

EXACTLY  FIFTY  ONE  DOLLARS  57*  CENTS 

\t-w  "Kuril,"  -|..  .  .!         Dial.     "Skrist,"  Ika  ■  :mt  in  lli.-  bud,  "I  ihr  rkrt-W, 

r»»rl  It,  Ibf  |wmi,t.     ItmamiUt Iran-  in  Hlw-k,  innwri  wnrtl*  in  l(r«l.| 


A  famous  forcer  has  w  ritten  the  "inside 
story,"  telling  how  easily  millions  are  stolen 
yrarly  by  check  swindlers  from  the  smaller 
business  concern*  that  have 
not  as  yet  adopted  Todd 
protection.    Mail  ihiseoii- 

 with  your  letterhead 

or  a  copy. 

TODD  PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 

(i:*tibiiih*d  limy 

World'*  Lrartvtl  Mikcrt  «(  Check*  an  J  Check- Pro- 
tecting Device*.    Salei  and  Service  Hran«hr« 
in  100  cilie*  throughout  the  World. 

II?*  t.nrver*ilv  Avenue.  Ro«he«er,  N.  Y. 


"Scratcher"  The  Forger 
Mi>  Book 

i  »  r.llri.  in  Suir  f..~.nl 


FREE,  Please  send  the  "Scratcher" 
hiMik  by  a  famous  forger,  describing  the 
temptation*  °f  unprotected  rhrcks. 

N.imr 


Irn-  Imp  *mut  ■■'>■  n.     ..r.1  <*r  Isllaltw ■  Jl 


Toim  ihmih  iiii.x  m  ii  t:o..  h.i 
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Faultless 
Turning 
Post  Ledger 

FOR  MACHINE 
BOOKKEEPING 

Capacity  200  to  1,100  Accounts 


1.  A  thoroughly 
well  built  Posting* 
Ledger  Device. 
Bound  Russia  or' 
Pigskin  biu'k  and 
corner*.  Corduroy  Cut  • 

ride*,  occupies  minimum  vault  apaee. 
Ratchet  Bracket  SlaDd  adjustable, 
detachable  and  compact. 


,  2.  Adjustable  Ratchets 
inserted.  Oval  milled 
posts  turned  to  release 
sheet*-  Ledger  ex- 
panded ready  tor  post- 
ing— Accounts  all  neld 
Ca,a  on  right -hand  side  by 

milled  posts  which  engage  the  sheet  h 
and  prevent  them  from  slipping  —  ample 
working  space. 

.1.  Part  of  accounts 
pooled.   Posted  bc- 
counts  moved  to  left- 
hand  side  ond  offset  V 
to  indicate  a  change       i\,  fl 
in  balance  Milled 
turning  po*ts  prevent 
accounts  slipping  to 
center  or  sagging — Vertical  style  binder 
eliminates  a  long  reach  for  the  sheet  ami 
increases  rpecd  in  {mating —  Extended 
ci»vers  protect  offset  sheets. 


Cut  4 


4.  Bottom  metal  plate 
under  oval  turning 
posts  raises  sheets 
when  in  vertical  posi- 
tion to  clear  milled 
posts  so  entire  body  of 
sheets  can  be  moved 
in  one  operation  to 
normal  position. 


5.  With  Checking  Bracket 
inserted  in  front  to  pre- 
vent Ledger  tip-  ij  II  /' 
ping  forward.  / /  ft 
Front 


cover  of 
ledger  can  be 
lowered  to  the 

desk  which  gives  Cut  5 

easy  access  to  entire  contents  of  I,«*dgcr. 
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No  Other  Machine  Bookkeeping 
Ledgers  Have  These  Features 

Stationers  Loose  Leaf  Co. 

Chicago        Milwaukee        New  York 
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different  business  problems.  One  mer- 
chant wanted  to  know  if  we  would 
write  a  page  advertisement  for  his  fall 
opening;  another  wanted  to  get  out  a 
hand  bill  and  had  neither  time  nor 
facilities  for  doing  it.  Still  another 
wanted  to  know  just  why  he  should 
figure  profits  on  his  selling  price, 
rather  than  on  the  cost  of  the  goods, 
and  a  fourth  would  ask  further  light  on 
the  question  of  turnover  and  how  to 
figure  it. 

A  little  investigation  proved  conclu- 
sively that  retail  merchants  would 
welcome  real  help;  that  they  were  able 
to  buy  all  the  goods  they  needed,  but 
that  a  service  that  would  help  them 
sell  those  goods  after  they  were  on  the 
shelves  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Thus  originated  our  practice  of  ana- 
lyzing the  retailer's  market  and 
showing  him  how  to  cash  in  on  his  pos- 
sibilities. The  "big  idea"  behind  the 
plan  is  to  be  of  genuine  help  to  our 
customers;  to  do  something  more 
lhan  sell  them  goods,  lake  their  money 
and  then  forget  them  until  it  is  time 
to  ask  for  another  order.  In  a  word, 
we  believe  that  our  goods  arc  not 
sold  until  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
satisfied  consumers. 

Does  it  pay  to  do  these  things'? 
If  our  volume  of  sales  is  any 
criterion,  it  certainly  docs.  Our  busi- 
ness in  1918  was  two  and  one- 
quarter  limes  (hat  of  1915,  and  for 
1919  it  promises  to  be  at  least  three 
times  that  of  1915. 

This  kind  of  service,  of  course,  is  not 
easy  to  give;  neither  is  it  inexpensive. 
In  fact,  it  costs  a  lot  of  money,  but  it 
certainly  does  pay — not  immediately, 
of  course,  but  in  the  long  run,  as  our 
experience  has  abundantly  proved. 

Honest  Advertising 

Crane's  shoe  store.  Baltimore,  was 
llie  subject  of  complimentary  mention 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ad-Club 
liulletin,  published  by  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Baltimore.  The  comment  is 
worth  repeating.    Here  it  is: 

"In  a  Baltimore  street  shoe  store 
window — Crane's  to  be  exact — there's 
a  splendid  showing  of  shoes.  A  window 
card  reads  thus: 

'Oxfords,  $6,  $7,  S8,  89— Values. 
83.50.    Sizes,  5.  5>£>  <>  and  0!^.' 

"No  attempt  to  camouflage;  no 
endeavor  to  draw  big-footed  folks 
inside,  using  the  display  as  a  bail. 
Just  a  plain,  honest-to-goodness  offer, 
which  will  find  a  ready  response  from 
fellows  with  little  feet." 

Baltimore,  says  a  bulletin  front  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
world,  is  one  of  100  chics  in  which 
active  work  is  now  in  progress,  backed 
by  local  business  men,  to  stamp  fraud 
from  advertising. 


OAKLAND 

The  "Western  City  of  Ships 

Oakland  is  on  the  conti- 
nental side  of  San  Francisco 
Bay — has  9\  ■>  miles  of  deep 
water  frontage — is  the 
western  terminal  of  three 
transcontinental  railways. 

Keep  in  touch  with  the  growth 
<>f  this  western  shipbuilding  and 
manufacturing  city. 

A  New  Map— Free 

Writs  for  a  ropy  of  ■  na.  map  ol 
it,  Hand.  gUiny  rnanplata  Inforassllaja 
aba«t  ha  opporfusillea  and  priagraaa. 

Central  National  Bank 
OAKLAND 
CALIFORNIA 
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Letter  Writing 
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BUSINESS 


Tax  on  Mud  or  Profit 
on  Roads? 

Charles  City.  15  cents  transfer  at 
Charles  'City,  and  15  cents  from 
Charles  City  to  Mason  City.  Dray- 
age  at  Mason  City  is  8  cents  more, 
which  brings  the  freight  and  cartage 
from  St.  Ansger  to  Mason  City  up  to  61 
cents  a  bushel  in  shipments  in  less 
than  car  lots,  and  a  minimum  ship- 
ment would  be  $1.15  less  cartage  on 
one  bushel. 

Suppose  that  each  of  these  products 
at  harvest  time  are  the  same  in  1919 
as  in  1917.  The  consumer  or  retail 
merchant  will  give  his  order  for  pota- 
toes that  are  picked  up  by  truck  at  the 
farmer's  door  and  laid  down  at  the 
consumer's  door  for  15  cents  a  bushel, 
making  a  saving  of  46  cents  on  a  single 
bushel  of  potatoes  on  freight  and  cart- 
age alone;  in  other  words,  potatoes 
would  be  laid  down  to  the  consumer  in 
Mason  City  at  $1.15  per  bushel,  allow- 
ing the  retailer  a  15  per  cent  profit  for 
handling.  This  would  give  the  con- 
sumer a  better  price  by  35  cents  a 
bushel  and  allow  the  retail  merchant 
more  than  15  per  cent  profit  for  his 
work,  instead  of  less  than  7  per  cent 
which  he  received  in  1917.  In  the 
rase  of  cabbage  as  much  as  600  per 
cent  is  saved  to  the  consumer. 

Some  type  of  365-day  road  is  an 
absolute  necessity  to  future  develop- 
ment and  expansion.  Wide-awake 
communities  are  losing  no  lime  in  tak- 
ing full  advantage  of  all  means  offered 
to  finance  road  building  projects. 
Those  that  delay  are  going  to  pay 
dearly.  Their  fight  will  be  similar  to 
the  uphill  battle  waged  by  those 
localities  that  failed  to  grasp  an 
opportunity  to  get  railroads  when  the 
era  of  construction  was  at  its  height. 
The  business  centers  of  the  future  will 
be  those  that  build  arteries  of  trans- 
portation now. 

Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be 
placed  upon  the  inestimable  value  of  a 
network  of  connecting  365-day  roads 
to  any  community,  hamlet,  village, 
town,  city  or  slate.  A  system  of  roads 
is  essential  to  healthy  business  life. 
That  is  the  reason  that  counties  are 
planning  highway  systems,  states  have 
adopted  certain  lines  of  travel  for 
special  development,  and  even  the 
Federal  Government  is  considering, 
under  the  Townsend  bill  in  the  Senate, 
a  system  of  national  highways. 

Juicy,  tender,  fried  chicken  tastes 
fine;  but  is  there  a  more  tempting 
morsel  than  that  same  brown  springer 
with  a  world  of  pure  cream  gravy? 
(iood  roads  arc  fine.  They  are  the 
meal  and  drink;  the  substantial  meal. 
The  cream  gravy  is  a  transcontinental 
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Let  Fingers 
Find  the  Figures! 

Practically  every  labor-saving  device  of  the  past 
record-breaking  decade  has  not  only  saved  work 
but  has  done  the  work  faster!  It  is  so  with  the 
Meilicke  Pay  Roll  Calculator. 

This  device  contains  the  calculations  of  wages  for  any 
quantity  of  hours  at  rates  per  hour  of  10c  to  $1.10. 

Why  pay  high  priced  help  for  working  your  pay  roll  prob- 
lems over  and  over  every  week  or  every  month  when  an 
inexperienced  clerk  can  do  it  with  his  fingers  and  a  Meilicke 
Pay  Roll  Calculator  ?  Vou  can  use  your  skilled  clerks  for 
more  productive  work  and  yet  take  care  of  the  pay  roll  in 
less  time  than  before. 

There  is  now  a  special  calculator  for  firms  who  have 
adopted  the  44-hour  week  as  a 


=  Any  firm  whose  requirements  call  for  special  models  may 

have  them  made  to  order,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Write 
for  particulars.  == 

Literature,  describing  the  line  of  Meilicke  Pay  Roll  Calcu- 
lators adapted  to  the  ordinary  requirements,  will  be  sent 
promptly  on  request. 

MEILICKE  CALCULATOR  COMPANY 

Dmpt.  B  — 
350  North  Clark  Street.  CHICAGO 

Some        y^^iXidk^.     Time  Savers : 

Dictaform  for  correspondence  and  reference  data.    Bank  Time 
and  Interest  Calculator.  Savings  Bank  Interest  Calculator. 
Liberty  Loan  Interest  Calculator.  Pay  Roll  Calculator. 
Piece  Goods  Calculator.    Yard  Goods  Calculator. 
Price  Checkers.  Tariff  Devices.  Telephone  Lists. 

=  AND 

I  mm  mimmiiJ^r^giJicJte 111,1,11,1,11111111  1,m^ 

Pay  Roll  Calculators 


BUSINESS 


Why  Burroughs  Does 


Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 

"We  installed  Burroughs  machines  to 
figure  gas  bills,  an  average  of  30,000  o 
day.  The  machines  saved  us  $8,010  in 
salaries  the  first  year  and  I  do  not  recall 
a  Hin pic  complaint  of  wrong  deductions. 
The  machines  have  exceeded  our  expec- 


Converse  &  Co. 

Dry  Goods,  New  York  City 


"We  get  out  balances  much  earlier, 
know  the  status  of  each  account  at  any 
time,  have  a  neater  and  more  legible  sheet 
with  a  great  deal  lens  mental  worry  and 
no  doubt  as  to  how  it  is  coming  out' when 
it  is  time  to  balance  " 

Hubbard  Milling  Co. 

Mankato,  Minn. 

"We  are  using  the  Burroughs  for  all  our 
general  ledger  and  sales  ledger  posting  and 
we  figure  we  are  saving  approximately 
one-half  the  time  formerly  required  to  do 
this  work.  We  are  also  using  it  for  all 
statement  work.  The  statements  are 
going  out  on  time  and  with  much  less 
grief  to  our  accounting  department." 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

"We  consider  bookkeeping  by  the 
Burroughs  method  the  only  real  eco- 
nomical basis  for  handling  records  on  a 
large  scale.  Our  figure  work  now  is  done 
at  less  than  half  the  cost  with  hand 


Doherty  Hardware  Co. 

Baton  Rouge.  La. 


"Might  vi 
hs  ami 


ears 


we  bought  a 
time  1  have  known 


Bur- 


roughs and  since  tnat 
to  a  penny  just  how  my  business  stood. 
We  keep  our  ledgers  posted  and  proved 
right  up  to  the  minute  and  get  a  daily 
balance  on  each  account.  To  mv  mind 
this  is  jwrfection  in  bookkeeping.*' 

Potts  &  Kauffman 

Wholesale  Grocers,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J . 

"Since  »c  installed  the  Burroughs 
Ledger  routing  and  Statement  Machine 
ire  know  our  ledgers  are  correct.  They 
are  neat  and  legible.  Postings  are  proved 
absolutely  every  day.  Our  trial  balance 
troubles  are  a  thing  of  the  past." 


Kimbrough  Hardware  Co. 

Muncie,  Ind. 

"It  would  lie  next  to  impossible  to  r 
nr  office  without  a  Burroughs." 


Crescent  Coal  Company 

»,Ia. 


Seneca  Camera  Company 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


"If  we  had  our  business  to  live  over 
again  we  would  install  the  Burroughs 
system  many  years  earlier." 

J.  A.  Robblee  &  Co. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 


"We.  find  that  everything  connected 
with  the  making  of  our  t>ay  rolls  can  be 
done  quicker,  easier  and  better  with  the 
machine  than  it  can  lie  done  hv  hand. 
The  Raring  will  amount  to  about  .TO  per 


"We  have  l>een  Using  the  Burroughs 
Bookkeeping  system  for  about  six  months. 
We  are  so  pleased  to  have  found  a  system 
by  which  we  know  at  all  times  where  our 
business  stands  that  if  it  should  cost  double 
the  amount  it  does,  we  would  have  it." 


Burroughs  Accuracy  Pays 

THE  endorsements  on  these  two  pages  show  just  how  im- 
portant adding,  bookkeeping  and  calculating  machines  are  in 


In  every  one  of  these  concerns  the  principle  of  figure  accuracy  long 
ago  was  recognized  as  one  cornerstone  necessary  to  sound  business 
building,  and  every  one  of  them  has  secured  that  accuracy  through 
a  means  open  to  you— the  installation  of  the  proper  Burroughs 
machine  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

No  matter  what  line  of  business  you  are  in — whether  it  be  retail, 
wholesale,  manufacturing  or  any  other  line,  or  whether  it  be  large 
or  small — you  must  have  essential  figure  facts  to  conduct  that 
business  profitably. 


Standard  Oil  Co. 

I.  Ohio 


"We  have  found  that  the  installing  of 
the  Burroughs  has  revolutionized  our 
ledger  work  anil  has  enabled  us  to  send 
out  our  statements  seven  or  eight  days 
earlier  than  formerly." 

Emerson  &  Morgan 
Coal  Dealers  Baltimore.  Md. 

'We  find  use  for  our  Burroughs  every 
irnetit  in  the  day  in  our  billing  work', 
rendering  of  statements,  checking  and 
proving  postings,  proving  cash  balances, 
taking  off  trial  balances  and  general  re- 
capitulation of  our  monthly  hauling 
account." 


Rubbers  ft  Company 
Newark,  N.  J. 

"Our  Burroughs  saves  fifty  percent  of 
the  bookkeepers'  time,  eliminates  errors 
and  produces  a  neatly  printed  ledger  page 
for  each  customer's  account  " 


H.  G.  Schneider 

Retail  Groceries  El  Paso,  Teiaa 

"Last  January  1,  I  installed  a  Bur- 
roughs Bookkeeping  Machine  and  find  its 
work  far  superior  to  the  old  system  of 
hand  posting.  The  saving  in  time  is  in 
itself  an  item  worth  the  expenditure  and 
besides  I  can  always  l>c  sure  that  mv 
books  are  correct." 


Adding — B  ookkeepin£ — Calculating 


Machines 


ir  »  »  t  i  t  i  x  u  trrtmii 
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Their  Figure  Work 


Porcupine  Market 

Meats  Billings,  Montana 

'We  use  the  Burroughs  to  nave  our 
le  and  money  and  because  we  can  de- 
pend on  if 

Amos-James  Grocery  Company 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"The  Burroughs  machine*  made  it 
possible  to  catch  up  with  twentv  days' 
back  posting  ami  to  get  out  trial lialance 
carlv  in  the  month.  Now  our  accounts 
are  balanced  each  day  and  our  trial  Iml- 
s  is  a  certainty." 


Rodney -Wilcox  Dept.  Store 

Cohoes.  N.  Y. 

"It  would  Ik-  very  difficult  for  us  to  get 
the  essential  facts  about  our  business 
without  the  aid  of  the  Burroughs  " 

Hol  linger  &  Larimer 

Clothiers  Chariton,  la. 

"We  know  by  c\perience  that  tine  book- 
keeper  with  the  aid  of  a  Burroughs  does 
the  work  that  otherwise  would  require 
two  bookkeepers.  The  machine  has  paid 
for  itself  and  much  more  each  vear  we 
have  had  it  ." 


in  Every  Line  of  Business 

It  would  be  a  big  job  to  get  those  facts,  and  get  them  accurately, 
if  it  were  not  for  machine  methods  of  figuring. 

Burroughs  machines  fall  into  three  great  classes — adding,  book- 
keeping and  calculating — a  machine  for  every  figure  job.  Why  not 
let  a  Burroughs  man  help  you  select  the  machine  best  suited  to 
your  own  particular  needs  ?  He  can  help  you  to  attain  the  same 
satisfactory  results  as  those  concerns  whose  names  appear  on 
these  two  pages. 

Consult  your  banker  or  telephone  book  for  the  nearest  of  the  213 
Burroughs  offices  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
write  direct  to  the  home  office  at  Detroit. 


Vau&han  &  Marcy 


,  s.  C. 

"Conservatively  speaking,  our  Bur- 
roughs saves  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
time  on  figure  work,  ft  is  worth  its  price 
at  inventory  time  alone." 


Monypeny-Hammond  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers        Columbus,  O. 

"The  Burroughs  machine  saves  each 
of  our  two  bookkeepers  at  least  ten  days 
each  month — time  that  used  to  lie  spent 
in  hunting  for  errors,  figuring  and  extend- 
ing I  hi  la  rices,  ami  numerous  other  opera- 
tions which  the  Burroughs  has  eliminated 
entirely." 


Baker,  Murray  &  Imbrie 
Sporting  Goods  New  York  City 

"We  are  convinced  that  mechanical 
posting  is  the  solution  for  bookkeeping 
problems  and  we  gladly  recommend  the 
Burroughs  l.edger  Posting  Machine  to  all 
business  men." 

Molony  &  Carter  Company 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

"We  heart dy  Itelieve  in  'rendering  to 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's',  ami 
if  anyone  is  in  doubt  about  the  great  value 
of  Burroughs  machines  we  will  be  onlv  too 
glad  to  have  him  visit  our  office  and  se  • 
what  Burroughs  machines  |mve  clone  for 


Good  &  Reese  Co. 
Florists  Springfield.  Ohio 

"We  have  cut  expenses  in  our  book- 
keeping department  enough  during  the 
last  vear  to  more  than  pav  for  the  Bur- 
roughs. We  haven't  found  a  mistake  in 
our  accounts  since  adopting  the  Burroughs 
ledger  posting  system." 

Jones-Brewster  Company 
Commission  Merchants 
Houston,  Texas 

"We  find  the  Burroughs  a  great  time 
and  lalx>r  saver  in  figuring  account  Bales, 
making  out  bank  deposit  slips,  petty  cash 
disbursements  and  payments  on  account, 
footing  columns  in  the  ledger,  proving 
cash  and  taking  the  trial  balance.  For 
figuring  ,h  i  i in n!  sales  alone  it  is  easily 
worth  its  price,  because  this  work  would 
take  three  times  as  long  if  done  by  hand.  " 

The  VanDusen-  Harrington  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

"With  the  Burroughs  we  keep  our  ledg- 
ers in  perfect  balance.  Any  detail  of  our 
grain  commission  business  can  In*  tokl  at  s 
glance  Our  monthly  statements  made 
with  the  machine  are  mailed  on  the  first 
of  the  month.  This  is  a  feat  we  were 
never  able  to  accomplish  with  hand-made 
statements." 

Wright  &  Company 

Wholesalers  Miami,  Fla. 

"Burroughs  machines  have  furnished 
us  a  saving  in  time  so  that  we  were  able 
to  cut  down  our  office  force  during  the 
busiest  season.  Our  bookkeeper  is  able 
to  attend  to  all  the  shipping  besides  taking 
care  of  his  work.  The  volume  of  business 
the  first  month  after  our  shipping  clerk 
left  was  the  largest  in  our  history,  yet  the 
bookkeeper  handled  it  easily." 

J.  J.  Castellini 

Wholesale  Produce   Cincinnati,  Ohio 


"We  cannot  praise  Burroughs  i 
loo  highly.    We  recommend  to  both  i 
ami  large  businesses  the  Burroughs  equip- 
ment ." 

Rochester  Electrical  Supply  Co. 

r,  N.  Y. 


"If  at  any  future  time  increase  in  I 
ness  demands  further  enlargement  of  our 
accounting  methods,  we  will  certainly 
install  rn>  other  than  Burroughs  equip- 


Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 
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BUSINESS 


INSTANT 
REFERENCE  FILE 

FOR 

Letter*,  Invoicet,  Reqftitition*, 
Back  Order*,  Follow -up*,  Bill* 
of  Lading,  Stock  Sheet*,  Ledger 
Sheet*  for  potting,  or  any  other 
mailer  needing  classification  — 
alphabetical  or  numerical. 
Handles  all  Current  Paper*  so 
they  may  be  located  fnttantiy. 
Made  in  all  siies  and  indexed 
aa  desired. 

Desk  Filet  and  Card  Systems 

thai  «»ve  Time  and  Space. 
PoKakte  Sectional 

THE  KOHLHAAS  COMPANY 

Manufaxtuxtr* 

Uki  ud  DcarWi  Streets  Chicago 
Detailed  Information  on  reiiuett. 


SEND  for  Our 
Dummy 
Package 

— Gratis 

I'd.  package  will  be 
■nailed  lo  you  under 
second  class  postage 
<Hi«f  the  letter  that  ac- 
companies it  will  go 
first  rials. 

Both  will  start  together, 
reach  you  together.  Be- 
cause the  letter  will  be 
aflixed  to  the  package 
!>y  Ihr 

Shuman  Mailing 
Attachment 

In  the  package  will  be 
uHC  of  the  attachments 
I  as  a  sample)  and  a  book- 
let explaining  the  simple 
operation  that 

saves  time;  increases  sales; 
reduces  waste;  speeds  up  clerical  help! 

The  cost  of  the  Shuman  Mailing  Attachment  is 
trivial  compared  with  the  results  that  you'll  get. 
Now  used  by  many  linn*  thul  endorse  it 
enthusiastically. 

The  dummy  package  is  free ! 

It  you  value  your  sales  letters  and  their  oppor- 
tune appeal,  send  for  thus  package  today. 

THK  FRANK  G.  SHUMAN  COMPANY 

M/rt.  t(  L»*wh.  (um.  t**n  Strtittlltt 
IMS  No.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicuo,  PL 


\  r  ■  1  IMHC 


■rill'-- 


Tax  on  Mud  or  Profits 
on  Roads? 

\Co*nn*ni  from  fgt  St  I 

marked  highway,  connecting  commu- 
nities for  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
miles.  It  brings  the  tourist  with  his 
expenditure  of  $1.25  an  hour.  It  is 
worth  more  to  a  community  than  the 
ordinary  railroad.  It  brings  from  a 
distance  potential  investors  and  homc- 
scckcrs.  It  makes  neighborhoods  of 
slates  at  distant  ends  of  the  country. 
It  is  the  thin  siring  that  binds  Louisiana 
to  Minnesota. 

The  ordinary  motorist  is  lost  when 
he  gels  fifty  miles  or  a  hundred  miles 
from  home.  If  he  can  follow  the  pole 
marks  or  steel  signs  and  glance  occa- 
sionally at  a  road  log  published  by  the 
highway  association,  he  is  always  at 
ease  and  "al  home."  although  he  may 
be  thousands  of  miles  from  his  screened 
veranda.  He  may  not  know  of  your 
fine  system  of  roads.  He  will  surely 
find  it  if  the  marked  highway  passes 
over  them.  If  he  started  out  to  follow 
the  directions  given  him  at  each  town 
and  cross-roads,  he  would  spend  a  life- 
time going  from  starling  point  to 
destination.  But  with  plainly-marked 
and  properly-charted  trails  he  may 
travel  from  north  tosouth.east  lo  wcsl. 
and  'round  about,  following  the  con- 
stant beck  of  the  same  invisible  hand. 

Suppose  that  a  thousand  tourists 
stop  in  your  city  during  the  year,  each 
spending  a  night  there.  Do  you  know 
that  experience  shows  that  each  one 
leaves  with  you  not  less  than  $5.  and 
that  the  usual  average  is  nearer  510? 
It  is  all  new  money,  too. 

And  remember  this:  tourist  travel  is 
increasing  each  year.  Senator  T.  K. 
Cashman.  of  Owatonna.  Minnesota, 
recently  purchased  a  farm  on  a  great 
national  highway,  paying  $50  an  acre 
more  than  he  would  have  had  lo  pay 
for  a  place  just  as  good  in  every  other 
respect,  but  two  miles  off  the  trunk 
line. 

"Tourists  pass  our  place  from  every 
state  in  the  Union,"  he  testified,  "as 
well  as  portions  of  Canada.  During 
August  and  September  a  car  a  minute 
is  not  uncommon  during  several  hours 
of  the  day." 

Senator  Cashman  maintains  a  "show- 
window"  along  Ihe  highway.  Pure- 
bred Hereford  caltlc  and  high-grade 
nursery  slock  arc  displayed  in  his 
open-air  "silent  salesman."  He  is 
only  one  of  scores  of  farmers  who  are 
utilizing  national  trails  as  advertising 
mediums.  D.  M.  Gregg,  a  pure-bred 
Shorthorn  cattle  breeder  of  Harristm- 


villc,  Missouri,  dresses  his  "show 
window"  with  green  grass,  while  barns 
and  glossy  red  and  while  animals. 

"Since  the  Jefferson  Highway  has 
been  marked  by  my  door,"  declared 
Mr.  Gregg,  "sixty  per  cent  of  my  sales 
can  be  traced  directly  or  indircclly  to 
my  show  window.  Men  touring  by 
stop  lo  see  the  herd.  They  come  front 
many  stales. 

"One  of  the  things  w  hieh  has  amazed 
me,"  he  said,  "is  the  number  of  well- 
to-do  farmers  who  tour  with  their 
families  for  a  vacation.  Kansas,  low  a 
and  Nebraska  are  all  neighbors  of 
Missouri,  and  it  is  said  Iheir  inhabit- 
ants could  all  go  motoring  at  once,  so 
thickly  have  the  automobiles  become. 
Farmers  from  Minnesota.  Dakotas  and 
Canada  have  also  visited  me.  I  can 
see  in  the  improvement  of  roads,  the 
marking  of  highways  and  wide  use  of 
automobiles,  a  better  distribution  of 
good  animals." 

While  the  following  may  seem  lo  be 
a  bit  extraordinary,  il  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  well-marked,  well-established, 
well-organized  highways  have  a  very 
healthy  influence  on  land  values. 
Herbert  L.  Leathers,  of  Hope  Villa. 
Louisiana,  having  bought  a  place  on 
the  so-called  model  road,  fourteen 
miles  southeast  of  Baton  Bouge,  and 
having  paid  $22.50  an  acre  for  40  acres, 
a  total  cost  of  $900,  was  offered  $2,000 
immediately  after  the  road  was  grav- 
eled. He  refused  this  offer.  Since  the 
Jefferson  Highw  ay  has  been  established 
between  New  Orleans  and  Winnipeg, 
he  slates  that  the  land  in  that  section, 
on  the  International  Highway,  has 
increased  greatly  in  value.  Lasl  spring 
he  was  offered  $3,200  for  Ihe  same 
forty  acres  for  which  he  paid  $900. 

Nothing  so  much  as  good  roads  has 
brought  to  the  farmer  and  the  mer- 
chant Ihe  vital  knowledge  that  each 
without  the  other  was  handicapped. 
The  ordinary  farmer  has  as  much 
capital  invested  as  his  friend,  the 
merchant.    They  are  bolh  in  business. 

Boads  to  each  are  very  necessary. 
They  need  them  because  Ihey  are  an 
essential  pari  of  Iheir  business.  But 
why  not.  while  building  roads  for  the 
direct  benefit  lhat  can  so  easily  be 
seen,  lake  advantage  of  the  "gravy" 
that  comes  wilh  a  good  national  high- 
way'? The  hundreds  of  communities 
that  are  thereby  linked  together  all  get 
goodly  shares  of  a  business  lhat  "just 
conies." 

Mr.  Business  Builder,  look  to  the 
indirect  as  well  as  the  direct  return  on 
the  most  valuable  investment  on  the 
market  today— 365-day  roads. 
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Pioneers  on  uncharted  seas — 


Far  back  in  the  old  days,  when  you  were  a  little  codger  at  school, 
how  you  thrilled  at  the  story  of  Columbus ! 

How  he  sailed  straight  into  the  horizon,  when  every  one  said  the  world 
was  flat !  How  his  men  feared  they  would  come  eventually  to  the  edge  and 
drop  off !  How  one  fine  day  came  the  gladsome  shout  of— "Land!  Land! *  * 

Fundamentally— the  story  of  Columbus  is  the  story  of  every  successful  business. 
Always  there  was  some  pioneer-  some  man  with  a  vision-  some  discoverer:-  someone 
who  charted  the  course  for  generations  to  follow. 

Years  ago,  scientific  filing  was  little  more  than  an  undiscovered  country.  Letters,  reports, 
memos  were  filed  fiat  or  on  hooks.  But  as  business  grew,  there  came  the  need  for  more 
system.    And  out  of  that  need  grew  Library  Bureau. 

So  it  was  that  Library  Bureau  originated  vertical  filing— the  card  record  system— the 
card  record  desk—  counter-hight  units-  the  L.  B.  Automatic  index— and  practically  all  the 
filing  methods  that  are  accepted  as  standard  the  world  over. 

L.  B.  is  today  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  card  record  and  filing  equipment.  Its 
forty-three  years  experience  will  keep  you  off  the  rocks  and  shoals  and  insure  safe  passage 
through  all  your  filing  difficulties.    Write  for  booklet  #738  WO  P. 


Librar^iB  ureau 


Card  and  filing 
systems 


rounded  l«7t 


Filing 
wood  and  steel 
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New  York 
316  Broadway 
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'Twould  be  hard  to  reckon  the 

millions  of  dollars  that  this  little  machine 
is  saving  for  American  business.  Always 
a  quick  and  economical  way  of  duplicating  all  kinds  of 
typewritten  letters  and  forms!  But  with  the  arrival  of 
the  new  Dermatype  stencil — "a  thin  sheet  of  dark-blue 
paper" — the  Mimeograph  becomes  tremendously  more 
useful.  It  does  finer  work.  And,  as  the  new  stencil  is  prac- 
tically indestructible,  it  does  quicker  work— and  cheaper. 
Also  it  easily  prints  maps,  plans,  designs  and  the  like- 
opening  new  possibilities  for  development.    In  thousands 
of  American  industries  the  Mimeograph  is  now  effecting 
essential  economies.    Cogitatel    At  this  crucial  time  don't 
you  think  it  worth  while  to  investigate  what  it  can  do 
for  you  and  your  business?   All  information  — and  catalog 
"B" — from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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{~|N  THE  motion  pictures,  we  have 
I  countless  moves  made  with  light- 
S  ning-like  rapidity,  each  move  having 
a  purpose  in  the  unfolding  of  the  story. 

In  mechanical  accounting,  every  move  of 
the  operator  of  the  bookkeeping  machine, 
when  using  Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf 
Equipment,  registers  purpose.  Every 
move  is  perfectly  natural  and  easy,  due  to 
the  principle  embodied  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Kalamazoo  System. 

Note  the  simplicity  of  preparing  the 
ledger  for  posting.  Particularly  notice 
the  continuous  motion,  which  gives 
greater  speed  in  posting.  The  sheet  to 
be  posted  is  selected  easily,  as  each  sheet 
is  a  triHe  higher  than  the  succeeding  one. 
Lifting  the  sheet  into  the  machine: 
posting  it;  and  returning  to  the  binder; 
offsetting  it,  when  desired,  for  ready 
proof—  is  all  accomplished  with  the  fewest 
possible  movements,  each  one  following 
naturally  after  the  other. 

Five  years,  with  thousands  in  use,  have  shown  that 
Kalamazoo  is  invariably  selected  where  speed  and 
efficiency  are  desired,  for  it  works  smoothly  even 
day,  under  the  most  trying  conditions,  due  to  its 
simplicity  of  operation. 

To  the  business  man  who  is  considering 
mechanical  accounting  vi  e  extend  an  invitation  to  see 
"Kalamazoo"  in  operation. 

1~he  Style  "C"  System  is  but  one  of  the  aids  to 
modern  accounting  bearing  the  Kalamazoo"  trade- 
mark. Kvery  loose  leaf  requirement  can  be  effectively 
filled  by  some  one  device  of  this  comprehensive  line. 


A  fine  today  icM  bring  you  a 
list  cf  users  in  your  l  icinity. 

Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  Company 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
SERVICE  SALES   OFFICES  EVERYWHERE 
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Those  Were  the  Happy  Days! 


On  the  wall  in  John  ('.  ISowiien  -  tin  al  market  in  Philadelphia 
Hiua  the  photograph  from  which  this  picture  i-  reproduced 

A  relic  of  the  TO's.  or  maybe  the  BO'*,"  you  ray.  \«.  indeed; 
thi«  picture  was  taken  a.-.  tccenily  al  (Icliihcr,  I'HJ  -only  neven 
year*  ago, 

'think  of  it:  p»i>\  lender  steak  for  that's  the  promise  on  tin- 
painted  Man  -  at  I2l»i  ent*  .1  pound.  Vnrl  1  lambiin:  steak  m  III  rent*! 

Hut  thai'-*  not  tdli  Sdiwfelldfd  from  meal -hook*,  line  tal 
niutlin  atlrart  the  houseui!.-\  nr.  » In  .a.  h  innltoii  la  a  little 
placard,  and  on  each  placard  is  tin-  I  (MM  "[jure  (.an  II  PC  thai 
minimi  on<  e  -old  for  y  cents  a  pound? 


1 1  von  ilnn'l  cart'  for  (loud  tender  .-leak.  Ilamliurg  Mcnk.  or 
mutton,  there's  ham  at  IH  rents;  .  S.  .  k.  n  al  I2'j  cents:  soup  brei 
al  7  cents. 

\ml  sausage,  too.  lr.igrant  ol   sage,  unt  nc   tin:  noblest 

pwpoW  lM  tlx-  fattctl  shoal  and  the  prum-st  Mecr.  Never  was 
there,  such  complete  >,iusagc    ami  at  12' _•  cent*  a  pound! 

ThoM  »iii'  the  h.ip]iv  day*,  (farjrt  v»hcn  a  famished  man  might 
pile  hi»  plat''  high  with  Ilamliurg  steak.  fre»h  sausage  or  even 
I'hilaili'lphi.i  scrapple,  uilhoiu  being  called  a  spendthrift  by 
neighbor*  le«s  piled  in  tin-  art  of  Jiving. 
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Wanted^Certified  Products 


By  THOMAS  H.  I  Z/.ELL 


CONSIDER  THE  GREAT 
American  business  comedy 
of 'The  Sock  WilhThc  Split 
Heel."  The  textile  experts  and 
foremen  of  the  machines  that 
knit  this  sock  in  the  big  mill  ex- 
haust their  skill  in  an  effort  to 
make  it  so  that  the  reinforced 
weave  of  the  heel  will  hold  fast. 
The  machines  are  started.  Out 
come  the  socks,  half  a  million  of 
them.  They  are  then  sold  to  a 
hundred  jobbers  as  Grade  A.  Seamless. 

The  hundred  jobbers  sell  as  grade 
A.  Seamless  to  five  thousand  retail 
merchants.  The  five  thousand  mer- 
chants sell  to  one  hundred  thousand 
consumers,  still  as  Grade  A.  Seamless. 
The  hundred  thousand  consumers  pull 
on  the  socks,  and  within  from  two  to 
five  days — "there,  look  at  that!"— 
ihe  busted  heels  begin  lo  appear. 

Result:  one  hundred  thousand  dis- 
gruntled sock  users;  hundreds  of 
dollars  wasted:  numberless  retail  repu- 
tations ruined,  their  patronage  lost; 
and  scores  of  complaints  lodged  al 
sock  counters  all  over  the  country. 
Says  the  retail  man,  an  excellent  fellow 
in  every  way:  "I  bought  these  for  Ihe 
the  best.  I  paid  a  top  price.  I  have 
jobber's  word  for  quality." 

Whereupon  the  retailer 
passes  the  buck  lo  the 
jobber.  Says  the  jobber, 
an  excellent  fellow:  "I 
asked  the  mill  for  their 
best,  f  paid  a  fancy 
price. " 

Whereupon  the  buck 
is  passed  to  the  mill, 
and  finally  the  textile 
c\pert  and  foreman  get 
it.  Say  these  gentlemen, 
all  exrellent  fellows:  "We 
worked  three  months 
OVCf  the  designs,  chose 
the  best  yarns,  adjusted 
our  machinery  carefully. 
What  more  can  we  do?" 

This  story,  which 
could  be  reproduced 
every  day  with  a  thou- 
sand articles  of  retail 
trade,  I  call  a  comedy 
instead  of  a  tragedy, 
!>ecausc  the  remedy  for 
the  difficulty  is  so 
obvious  and  we,  the  most 
ingenious  race  on  earth, 
serenely  refuse  to  apply  it.  Ma 
ufacturer.  jobber,  retailer  are  all 
honest  gentlemen;  each  does  his  best; 
yet— an  epidemic  of  uncovered  heels 


Out  Uncle  Samuel  ha*  a  problem  on  hit  hands. 
From  manufacturer*  of  high-grade  goods  comet  the  plea 
lha'  'hey  should  hate  government  recognition  of  the  quality 
of  their  product.  From  retailers  comes  another  plea  based 
on  this  same  issue  of  quality.  What  the  retailer  wants  is 
knowledge ;  he  wants  to  know  something  definite  about  the 
quality  of  the  soaps  and  frying  pans,  the  wa'ches,  clothing, 
and  eggbeaiers  which  he  offers  lo  the  public. 

What's  the  ansicer?  Here  is  the  whole  story  of  what 
the  yoternment  is  asked  to  do  and  of  what  is  proposed  as  a 
method  of  doing  it. — Editor. 
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is  let  loose  upon  the  unsuspecting  body 
politic! 

Now  your  Uncle  Samuel,  who  hates 
bare  heels  and  low-grade  goods  of  all 
kinds—  as  was  demonstrated  during  the 
late  unpleasantness  with  u  certain 
section  of  Kurope  has  been  asked 
repeatedly  by  both  retailers  and  manu- 
facturers to  help  them  raise  a  new 
standard  in  favor  of  an  accurate  grading 
of  manufactured  goods.  Government 
specialists  accordingly  have  considered 
the  matter  thoroughly.  Their  opinion 
as  to  this  unhappy  story  about  "The 
Sock  With  The  Split  Heel"  is  some- 
thing like  this: 

The  critical  moment  is  when  the 
textile  expert  designs  his  heel.    It  is 
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1.x  miming  textile  tamplet  with  mir  rosiiine 


then  that  practically  all  the 
factors  of  durability  are  deter- 
mined. In  the  interest  of  the 
hundred  thousand  ultimate  sock- 
wearers  the  designer  should  be 
certain  that  the  article  he  is 
going  to  produce  finally  will  be 
actually  "Grade  A.  Seamless." 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  seamless 
sock,  but  it  requires  care  and 
expense  to  make  one  that  is 
Grade  A.    "Seamless"  means 
a  special  method  of  weaving,  but 
"Grade  A"implieslong-wearingquulity. 

There  are  two  ways  to  lest  wearing 
quality,  which  with  these  socks  means 
that  the  double  weave  of  the  heel  will 
not  part  from  the  single  weave  of  the 
rest  of  the  sock  when  put  to  use  inside 
a  shoe.  One  way  is  lo  shoot  them  out 
and  take  a  chance  wilh  one  hundred 
thousand  users:  Ihe  other  is  lo  submit 
samples  to  the  scientific  wearing  tests 
of  a  laboratory  before  manufacturing. 

Now  one  chief  trouble  with  wearing 
tests,  some  manufacturers  argue,  is 
that  they  take  too  much  lime.  If  a 
market  is  waiting,  the  raw  material  at 
hand  and  the  machines  tuned  up,  a 
big  money  loss  would  be  involved  in 
wailing  days,  perhaps,  while  the  office 
lorce  wear  out  samples  of  the 
lirm's  hose  I  But  the  govern- 
ment understands  this 
objection  and  it  has  a 
solution,  a  scientific 
solution  —  accelerated 
wearing  tests  devised  in 
its  textile  laboratories  in 
the  Bureau  of  Standards 
at  Washington. 

It  makes  use  of  scien- 
tific tests  which  can  be 
applied  in  a  short  time 
and  which  will  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  Ihe 
conditions  of  actual  wear. 
Instead  of  a  three-day 
wearing  lest  Ihe  labora- 
tory substitutes  machine 
lest;-  of  a  few  hours. 

I«cl  us  say,  Ihcn,  that 
the  mill,  before  starting 
its  machines,  sends  sam- 
ples to  the  laboratories  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
There  Ihe  socks  may  be 
submitted  to  scientific- 
ally devised  chemical  and 
physical  tests,  as  a  result  of 
hich  the  elusive  defect  is  located. 
I  he  bureau  and  the  mill  get 
together  <>U  Ihe  problem.    When  the 
defect  is  located,  if  it  is  serious,  the 
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foreman  may  be  sent  lo  Washington 
or  a  government  textile  expert  may  be 
sent  lo  the  mill.  'l"he  maker  modifies 
his  designs  and  has  the  prescribed 
lesls  repeated  until  a  bona  fide  Grade 
A.  Seamless  soek  is  turned  out. 

Whereupon  the  mill  receives  a  cer- 
tificate of  quality  from  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Department  of  Commerce. 
I  .  S.  A. 

With  this  document  in  his  possession 
the  foreman  now  gives  the  word  and 
one  hundred  thousand  socks  are  pro- 
duced which  make  good  on  the  label 
they  bear  when  sent  out  to  jobbers, 
retailers  and  consumers.  When  the 
jobber  buys,  he  asks:  "Are  these  socks 
government  certified'?*'  The  retailer, 
when  he  buys,  asks  the  same  question. 
The  consumer-  well,  he  may  and  he 
may  not  look  for  the  "I*.  S.  A."  on  his 
socks;  but.  you  see,  if  the  maker,  job- 
ber and  especially  the  retailer  have 
done  so,  his  welfare  in  (Ins  respect  will 
already  have  been  provided  for. 

Now  this  is  the  plan;  it  is  not  yd 
a  reality.  The  Bureau  of  Standards 
is  not  yet  empowered  t • »  make  the 
tests  I  have  described.  But  a  lull  to 
give  it  this  power  and  authority  la 
issue  certificates  of  quality  has  been 
introduced  at  the 
present  session  of 
Congress  by  Senator 
Fletcher  of*  Florida. 
The  number  of  this 
bill  is  S.2635,  Few 
bills  before  Congress 
are  more  important 
to  cither  manufac- 
turers or  retailers 
than  this  one. 

Secretary  William 
C.  Rcdficld.  who  has 
received  repeated 
requests  for  a  con- 
sideration  of  this 
plan  from  men  ex- 
perienced in  domes- 
tic and  foreign  trade 
and  In  large  financial 
operations,  has  this 
lo  say  about  it :  "It 
is  not  intended  thai  certification 
should  be  compulsory.  The  whole 
matter  should  be  voluntary  action  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers.  When, 
however,  a  certificate  has  once  been 
issued,  the  standard  of  all  goods  bear- 
ing the  certification  must  be  kept  up 
lo  the  standard  certified,  with  heavy 
penalties  for  violation.  It  seems  only 
necessary,  in  order  to  bring  this  about, 
lo  have  legislative  authorization  for 
the  bureau  to  issue  such  certificates 
with  a  penalty  clause  dealing  with 
the  improper  use  of  I  hem. 

"Something  of  this  nature  has 
already  been  done  in  connection  with 
export  trade,  and  there  is  a  measure 
of  analogy  in  existing  pure  food 


legislation.  The  present  proposal,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  police  measure,  but.  on 
the  contrary,  a  facility  offered  by  the 
government  to  those  who  choose  lo 
use  it  without  any  compulsion  what- 
ever." 

Said  one  of  the  executive  officer*  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  me :  "The 

government  maintains  the  grade  of  our 

money  why  not  of  the  things  tins 
money  buys?  Almost  the  only  stand- 
ards in  the  retail  world  today  are  those 
created  by  large,  high-class  tirms  who 
piii  their  standards  into  circulation 
mainly  by  extensive  advertising.  But 
a  government  goods  standard  would 
not  have  to  depend  upon  advertising 
for  its  prestige  any  more  than  does  a 
silver  dollar.  It  would  be  authentic 
because  it  would  be  unprejudiced,  im- 
partial, scientific.  Anil  it  would  be 
available  to  an  entire  trade  practically 
free  of  cost. 

"The  entire  retail  trade  today 
well  knows  thai  without  such 
legally  protected  standards  for 
its  goods  it  is  obliged  to  endure 
incalculable  confusion  and  losses. 
As  things  are  al  present,  the  re- 
tailer is  in  the  hands  of  the  man- 
ufacturer.   The  new  dispensation 


would  deliver  him  and  help  the 
manufacture!  at  the  same  time.  Its 
benefits  would  reach  beyond  our  own 
shores.  Foreign  buyers  could  know 
thai  the  power  of  the  I'nited  Slates 
government  is  behind  goods  bearing 
U.  S.  A.  certificates  and  as  a  conse- 
quence would  buy  from  us  far  more 
freely.  Thus,  in  a  single  bound,  we 
could  be  put  in  a  commanding  moral 
position  in  world  trade." 

There  are  certain  retailers  who  be- 
lieve that  a  pure  goods  law  cannot  be 
made  effective  because  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  tell  exactly  what  the  manu- 
facturer is  putting  into  his  goods  il  the 
manufacturer  w  ishes  to  practice  deceit, 
and  thit  the  best  way  is  to  appeal  to 
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the  manufacturer  lo  assume  responsi- 
bility for  quality  himself,  lake  l! 
trade  into  his  confidence  and  cr< 
and  maintain  his  own  standards  I 
stand  has  been  taken  by  the  N'aliol 
Association    of    Retail  Clothiers  « 

regard  to  woolen  fubrics,    "Only  II 
manufacturer    himself."    it  declares, 
'can  tell  how  many  times  the  shodd;. 
in  a  given  fabric  has  l>ccn  reworked." 

Well.  I  he  trouble  with  that  point  i 
\  lew  is  this:   retailers  are  prone  !*■ 
underestimate  the  limitless  possibili- 
ties of  the  scientific  method.     No(  In-  .. 

of  importance  can  be  long  conceal) 
from  the  probing  instruments  ol  I 
laboratory.    Il  may  l>e  that  the  nun 
her  of  limes  shoddy  is  reworked  i>  n 
the  most  important  thing  lo  know 
Some  manufacturers  may  be  abb-  in 
do  more  wilh  shoddy  than  other* 
Genuine,  universally  applicable  grad<  - 


\tmve.  tralinr  a  Hfr.il  ilud  ruble  chain 
»ith  a   UXMUO-pouimI  testing  marhinr 
l>rft.  Imting  a  motor  Uurk  wbrvl  for 
ItMMCI  lo  »id«  Ihrml. 


of  quality  in  woolen  goods  are  yet  b 
be  worked  out.    l-eavc  il  lo  science, 

Another  difficulty  with  leaving  the 
question  of  quality  to  the  manufac- 
turer is  thai  a  large  part  of  the  prcs< 
uncertainty,  under  such  a  system, 
would  slid  remain:  the  manufacture! 
al  limes  might  not  be  able  to  resist  I  he 
temptation  lo  drop  below  his  <>w: 
standard;  or  perhaps  his  standards 
might  differ  from  those  of  another 
producer;  or  large  fees  for  gradil  . 
might  be  resented  by  slill  other  null 
owners.    All  of  which  makes  for  chaos. 

Some  manufacturers  seem  to  l<<.l 
that  the  plan  proposed  by  S.  2Ti3') 
a  piece  of  theory  only,  that  it  i> 
impracticable.    The  answer  to  this  le- 
thal the  plan  is  already  working.  It  is 
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being  followed  in  connection  with  ihc 
government's  own  purehases. 

Mosl  of  the  purchases  for  the  gov- 
ernment departmenls  at  Washington 
arc  made  under  contract,  negotiated 
by  the  General  Supply  Committee  in 
the  Treasury  Department.  This  com- 
mittee is  the  official  bargain  hunter 
for  a  government  which  now  spends 
for  all  purposes  several  billions  a  year. 
It  prepares  a  sort  of  white  list  of  sellers 
of  goods  which  it  certifies  to  the 
different  bureaus.  The  bureaus  are 
required  by  statute  to  buy  from  the 
firms  named  in  this  "General  Schedule 
of  Supplies." 

In  the  case  of  certain  goods,  the 
grading  of  which  is  a  complex  matter, 
the  General  Supply  Committee  sub- 
mils  "specifications"  to  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  The  bureau  determines, 
first,  whether  the  specifications  are 


Alknvr,     nit*  aft*»Yinj(   uppitnalu*  ill 
latKirulorv  in  ftlrrl  null  ncir  I'ltt.l.  irtl 
Might.   I  int. •!    Sliltr*   flMIMRN  i>ITlcliil» 
iiniilvrtnti  Irxlile* 

technically  possible  standards:  second, 
whether  goods  made  in  accordance 
with  such  specifications  should  be 
demanded,  that  is.  whether  they  could 
be  sold  at  a  profit. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
General  Supply  Committee  consult  at 
times  both  the  technical  men  and  the 
salesmen  of  a  given  industry.  When 
the  Supply  Committee,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  technical  men  and  sales- 
men all  agree,  the  bureau  draws  up  its 
official  description  of  "standard 
grades."  These  grades  are  printed  into 
the  General  Supply  Committee's  sched- 
ules and  are  followed  by  government 
buyers. 

This  process  has  been  carried  out  in  an 
exhaustive  way  in  two  lines  of  goods — 


electric  lamps  and  cement.  Cement 
standards  were  worked  out  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials.  All  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  these  two  commodi- 
ties are  now  using  as  their  standards 
those  prepared  with  the  government's 
help.  Lest  you  think  that  the  govern- 
ment's standards  are  placed  high 
beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  manu- 
facturer, please  note  that  the  bureau 
was  asked  by  the  trade  itself  to  raise 
the  standards  set  for  some  of  the  above 
commodities! 

The  result  of  standardizing  grades 
in  these  trades  has  been  to  eliminate 
confusion  and  satisfy  thousands  of 
purchasers. 

Nor  is  this  all.    Distributors  as  well 
as  manufacturers,  without  waiting  for 
the  passage  of  this  new  bill,  are  coming 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  more 
exact  knowledge  of  the  pedigree 
of  the  goods  they  handle  and  are 
already   asking  the  bureau's 
assistance.    They  are  sending  in 
goods  of  all  kinds  for  performance 
tests.  This  service  is  rendered  by 
the  bureau  for  a  nominal  fee  when 
the  lest  is  one  that  could  not  be 
made  by  a  private  laboratory 


and  when  it  promises  to  produce  in- 
formation of  use  to  the  industry  or 
trade  in  general. 

In  the  textile  department  of  the 
bureau,  recently,  I  found  the  experts 
testing  samples  of  satin  for  a  large 
wholesale  house  of  New  York.  Four 
samples  were  undergoing  wearing  tests 
in  a  machine,  planned  by  a  bureau 
scientist  during  the  war  to  determine 
the  durability  of  uniform  fabrics.  The 
preliminary  methods  of  testing  were 
being  studied,  various  conditions  of 
weight,  tension,  speed,  and  time  being 
tried  out  to  devise  a  fair  system.  The 
department  is  not  yet  ready  to  give 
out  its  conclusions,  as  the  method  is 
being  constantly  improved. 


A  si  t  of  typewriter  ribbons  was  also 
being  subjected  to  merciless  defect- 
revealing  tests.  They  were  used  in  a 
glass-covered  typewriter  to  determine 
their  type-filling  faults.  Their  writing 
was  being  soaked  in  water,  blazed  upon 
by  mercury  arcs,  chemically  analyzed. 
The  ink  was  taken  from  the  ribbon  with 
chloroform  and  the  fabric  was  subjected 
to  a  thread  count  under  a  microscope, 
a  strength  test  by  a  breaking  load,  a 
measurement  for  width  and  again  a 
questioning  with  a  microscope  to 
determine  whether  the  selvages  were 
woven  or  only  glued. 

These  ribbon  texts  were  performed 
for  the  navy,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
L'niled  States  Navy  probably  is  the 
most  intelligent  buyer  and  user  of  type- 
wnlcr  ribbons  in  the  country. 

All  of  which  is  merely  a  preliminary 
to  a  real  beginning.  The  bureau  is 
modest.  It  insists  that  these  problems 
which  would  be  handed  it  by  the 
passage  of  S.  '2<>.)3  would  be  anything 
lint  simple  ones.  One  of  its  division 
chiefs  told  me  that  an  equipment  equal 
in  (he  bin  can's  entire  twenty-one 
buildings  would  be  needed  to  handle 
all  the  work  connected  with  making 
complete  tc-is  of  the  commodities  or 
one  industry  alone! 

1  low  expensive  the 
initial  investment 
for  really  thorough 
and  profitable  tests 
may  be.  you  can 
gather  from  the  fact 
that  the  bureau 
finds  that  to  be 
quite  certain  of  the 
accuracy  of  its 
grading  of  woolen 
and  cotton  goods  it 
must  be  able  to 
make  its  own  fab- 
rics. By  making  a 
uniform  weave  and 
altering  the  thread 
count,  then  keeping 
the  thread  count 
constant  and  alter- 
ing the  weave,  it  can 
penetrate  much  further  into  the 
mysteries  of  durability,  texture  and 
beauty  of  the  goods  wc  wear.  It  is 
therefore  now  setting  up  model  woolen 
and  cotton  mills  of  its  own.  These 
mills  arc  just  large  enough  for  experi- 
mental purposes. 

The  greatest  sign  of  encouragement 
in  this  whole  business  of  putting 
responsibility  for  quality  where  it  be- 
longs— upon  the  manufacturer — is  the 
nature  and  volume  of  requests  coming 
to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  from 
manufacturers  themselves.  These  re- 
quests show  a  genuine  eagerness  about 
belter  methods,  an  awakened  faith  in 
Ihc  possibilities  of  science. 
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Do  They  Know  Your  Goods? 


/KNOW  a  man  who  had  been  in  the 
silk  business  for  forty  years,  work- 
ing his  way  up  from  stork-boy  lo 
department  manager,  and  yet  he 
couldn't  explain  the  difference  between 
crepe  dc  Chine  and  Georgette  crepe. 

He  could  identify  them,  of  course, 
but  he  didn't  understand  them  well 
enough  to  describe  their  characteristic 
differences. 

Yet  it  took  only  five  minutes'  time 
and  a  thirty-five  cent  "linen  glass"  to 
make  clear  lo  him  these  differences. 

Now  if  this  department  manager, 
w  ho  had  been  in  the  business  for  forty 
years,  didn't  know  the  difference 
between  two  of  the  "best  sellers"  in  his 
department,  what  can  Ik-  expected  of 
green  salespeople? 

The  keynote  of  the  selling  problem, 
as  I  see  it,  is  not  "approach"  or  "how 
to  judge  the  customer's  character"  or 
"words  to  use  in  closing  a  sale."  These 
may  help,  but  the  big  thing  is  knowledge 
of  the  merchandise, 
A  customer  interested  is  half  sold. 

A  customer  informed  will  slay  sold, 
and  will  often  be  proud  to  show  his 
friends  w  hat  he  knows  about  the  thing 
he  bought. 

The  customer  will  be  as  much 
interested  as  the  salesperson  in  how  the 
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"Some  time  manufacturers  are 
going  t<>  wake  up  and  yet  some  of 
the  finest  kind  of  publicilii  and 
'deafer  help'  free  <>f  ehan/e,  and 
the  joke  of  it  is.  the  stores  will 
thank  them  for  it!" 


article  is  made;  what's  good  about  it. 
and  why;  what  service  it  will  give; 
features  of  style  or  appearance  that  arc 
interesting:  features  of  use  or  service 
that  will  arouse  the  customer's  con- 
fidence in  it. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Palm  Beach 
suit — not  so  many  years  ago — a  sales- 
man was  trying  lo  sell  one  to  a  rather 
peppery  gentleman,  not  very  well 
impressed  with  it. 

"It  isn't  wool,  is  it?"  snapped  the 
possible  purchaser. 

"No.  sir."  admitted  the  salesman. 
"It's  got  cotton  in  it." 

"Well,  I  don't  want  a  collon  suit!" 

"Hut  it's  a  dandy  suit,  ami  it'll  wear 
fine." 

"Nonsense!  A  cotton  suit  can't  be 
any  good."  And  the  scarcely-possible- 
cusloiucr  started  to  put  on  his  coat. 


Fortunately  the  department  man- 
ager happened  to  be  within  sight,  and  a 

question  to  the  salesman  showed  him 
the  trouble.  It  took  the  department 
manager  but  a  few  moments  to  explain 
that  the  suit  was  made  of  cotton  and 
mohair;  that  mohair  comes  from  a  goat 
just  as  wool  comes  from  the  sheep,  but  it 
is  straight  and  lustrous,  instead  of  curl  y . 

The  customer  was  interested.  lie 
was  interested  in  the  suit,  and  he 
listened  with  confidence,  because  the 
department  manager  knew  what  he  w  as 
talking  about. 

The  sale  was  finally  made  but  that 
is  not  the  important  result  of  the 
occurrence.  The  incident  led  to  u 
meeting  of  all  the  salespeople,  at  w  hich 
some  of  the  suits  were  examined,  and  a 
microscope,  in  competent  hands,  dis- 
closed the  precise  structure  of  the 
cotton,  the  wool  and  the  mohair  liber. 

In  another  department  the  sales- 
people had  heard  a  talk,  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides,  showing  the  chief 
features  of  the  styles  in  women's 
garments  of  various  periods,  often  con- 
sulted by  designers  for  inspiration  ami 
suggestion. 

The  department  manager  came  up 
while  a  customer  he  knew  was  trying 
on  a  coat. 
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"That's  one  of  the  Direcloire 
styles,"  said  the  department  manager, 
"with  the  comfortable  big  collar  and 
lapels  they  borrowed  from  men's  coats 
at  that  lime." 

"Yes,"  responded  the  customer  with 
a  smile,  "the  salesgirl  was  just  telling 
me  about  it."  The  unconscious  team- 
work strengthened  the  customer's 
confidence  in  the  saleswoman,  besides 
increasing  her  interest  in  the  coat. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  a  piece  of 
merchandise  is  sold  that  refuses  to  stay- 
sold. 

For  instance,  a  man  buys  a  hat.  It 
has  a  pencil-curl  brim,  and  he  has 
never  worn  one  of  that  shape  before. 
However,  he  likes  its  looks,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  salesman  helps  him 
decide  to  buy  it. 

Next  day  he  is  back  with  the  hat. 

"Don't  want  it."  he  explains. 

What  has  happened'? 

Probably  his  wife,  or  his  sister  or  his 
son  has  said  it  doesn't  look  well  on 
him.  His  enthusiasm  has  evap- 
orated. The  salesman  is  not 
there  to  argue.  So  he  decides 
that  the  hat  isn't  as  good  as  he 
thought  it  was,  and  back  he 
comes  with  it. 

Ix;t  us  suppose  that  the  same 
salesman  had  known  hat  styles, 
and  had  explained  them,  instead 
of  talking  generalities  about  how 
well  it  looked  on  him,  and 
how  good  it  was  at  the 
price. 

Suppose  the  salesman 
had  explained  that  the 
pencil  curl  was  a  new 
departure  in  hat-brims 
that  made  a  flat  brim 
more  graceful;  that  it  was 
so  new  that  most  people 
were  not  used  to  it.  but 
the  man  who  bought  one 
now  would  be  in  style  for 
some  lime  to  comfr — and  so  on. 

Then,  when  the  customer 
showed  his  family  the  hat,  he 
could  pass  on  what  he  had 
learned,  and  he  would  "sell"  the 
hat  to  his  family. 

Many  a  return  may  be  traced 
to  such  a  cause — the  customer 
was  satisfied  at  the  time,  but 
was  not  given  reasons  with  whi<  h 
he  could  satisfy  others,  who  might 
easily  spoil  the  whole  sale. 

"This  is  a  pretty  bag,"  remarked  a 
woman  in  a  department  store. 

"Yes,  ma'am."  agreed  the  girl  behind 
the  counter,  "it's  patent  leather." 

The  bag  was  bought,  and  a  few  days 
later  the  same  customer  appeared, 
highly  indignant. 

"My  husband  says  this  isn't  leather 
at  all,"  she  exclaimed,  "and  now  I  can 
sec  that  it's  nothing  but  oil-clolh!" 

Now  the  fault  was  not  with  the  bag. 


for  it  was  cheaper  than  leather,  and 
would  not  have  cracked  like  patent 
leather.  The  customer  was  aroused  by 
feeling  cheated.  Had  she  known  the 
facts,  either  the  question  would  never 
have  arisen  at  home,  or  else  she  would 
have  been  able  to  explain  to  her 
husband. 

The  merchant  of  today  realizes  how 
important  it  is  that  salespeople  know 
their  goods.  In  the  (irst  place,  it  helps 
them  do  a  belter  job;  in  the  second 
place,  it  makes  them  more  interested  in 
their  jobs. 

Most  salespeople  think  of  their  daily 
work  as  selling  "this-or-that"  for  "so- 
much."  They  must  trade  up  customers 
if  they  can;  they  must  be  courteous 
toward  the  customer  and  honest  with 
the  firm.  Sometimes,  of  course,  enthu- 
siasm may  be  raised  several  degrees  by 
the  hope  of  a  "P.  M.".  but  this  does  not 
increase  the  knowledge  that  makes  the 
sales  that  help  the  store. 

Now,  "this-or-that"  is  more  than  a 
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"The  fruit  of  thi*  cnlhu»ii»m  is  more  and 
better  auks." 


dead  piece  of  matter  with  a  price-lag 
on  il. 

It  is  the  cunning  product  of  clever 
brains.  1 1  has  a  history.  It  is  the  child 
of  Idea  and  Skill. 

Give  the  salespeople  some  of  this 
knowledge,  and  you  find  that  indiffer- 
ence blossoms  into  enthusiasm.  Metier 
still,  the  fruit  of  this  enthusiasm  is  more 
and  belter  sales. 


I  have  spoken  of  the  useful  little 
"linen  glass."  Opticians  sell  Ihem  for 
35  cenls  to  50  cents,  and  it  is  easy  for 
all  the  departments  of  any  slore  to  have 
at  least  one  such  magnifying  glass,  kep  I 
in  an  accessible  place. 

The  little  lens  will  open  the  door  to  a 
fresh  interest  and  a  new  knowledge. 
Il  reveals  the  cunning  combinations  of 
a  gingham  weave;  it  gives  a  chance  to 
count  and  compare  the  threads- to- the - 
inch  in  two  pieces  of  cloth  and  thus 
judge  quality;  it  often  uncovers  the 
loading  of  clay  or  chalk  in  an  apparen  t  ly 
heavy  piece  of  cotton  goods;  and  with 
it  one  can  gel  a  "close-up"  and  really 
know  the  weaves  of  various  fabrics. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  value 
of  using  a  linen  glass  frequently,  and 
encouraging  its  use.  for  most  stores 
seem  quite  unfamiliar  with  it.  I 
always  carry  one  in  my  pockel;  it  is  as 
much  a  part  of  my  personal  equipment 
as  my  keys,  knife,  and  match-box,  and 
in  our  organization  has  become  a 
familiar  object  and  a  source  of 
information  often  appealed  to. 

While  other  departments  can  use 
a  magnifying  glass  to  advantage, 
those  that  handle  textiles  will  find 
it  most  useful.  These  range  from 
ribbons  to  garments;  from  laces 
to  piece  goods.  Such  departments 
form  the  backbone  of  the  store's 
slocks. 

It  is  easy  to  encourage  the  use 
of  these  little  magnifying  glasses; 
I  find  salespeople  delighted  with 
them  as  soon  as  they  arc  intro- 
duced. They  open  a  fresh  field 
of  interest  in  the  new  fabrics  and 
patterns,  and  in  comparing  them 
with  the  older  ones. 

So  many  people  find  difficulty 
at  first  in  handling  the  linen 
glass,  that  I  shall  intrude  here 
a  few  hinls.  When  understood, 
the  matter  is  simple  enough. 

1.  Unfold  it,  lay  it  directly  on 
the  fabric  over  the  place  to  be 
examined. 

2.  The  open  end  of  the  glass 
should  be  turned  toward  the  light. 

3.  The  eye  should  be  close  lo 
the  lens,  and  that  eye  used  which 
will  not  bring  the  nose  down  in 
front  of  the  opening.  In  other 
words,  use  the  eye  that  is  toward 

the  light. 

4.  To  count  threads,  place  the  square 
opening  squarely  on  Ihc  fabric,  one 
edge  of  the  opening  being  directly 
between  two  threads.  Very  little 
practice  will  train  one  to  count  the 
threads  that  show.  If  the  opening  is 
a  quarter-inch,  the  usual  size,  of 
course  the  rcsull  must  be  multiplied 
by  four  lo  find  the  "count." 

This  "count"  is  most  familiar  lo 
shoppers  in  describing  percale.  Depart- 
ment slore  buyers  often  speak  of  the 
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"count"  and  sometimes  they  know  il. 

1  happened  to  be  in  the  advertising 
department  of  another  store,  when  one 
of  its  ropy-writers  brought  in  an  item— 
and  a  shirt — supposed  to  be  "81- 
squarc"  percale. 

This  is  fine,  closely-woven  goods,  and 
means  that  there  are  eighty-four 
threads  to  the  inch,  both  warp  and 
welt. 

The  shirt  didn't  quite  look  the  part, 
and  my  handy  little  glass  quickly 
showed  that  it  w  as  just  about  fvl  by  72. 

Very  likely  the  buyer  had  taken  the 
shirt  salesman's  word  for  it :  and  in  how 
many  stores  would  just  such  informa- 
tion, going  through  precisely  the  same 
channels,  lead  to  the  same  immanent 
mis-statement'.' 

Very  often  a  piece  of  cotton  goods 
that  feels  heavy  and  closely-woven  may 
have  fewer  threads  to  the  inch  than 
another,  made  of  liner  yarn,  more 
closely  woven  and  of  better  quality. 
Of  course,  the  quality  of  yarn  may 
differ,  as  well  as  the  count,  but  the 
count  usually  gives  a  good  index  for 
comparison  of  quality. 

Your  salespeople  may  be  taught 
many  other  simple  tests  for  goods,  but 
space  permits  but  a  brief  mention  of  a 
few.  Is  a  piece  of  laffela  heavily 
"loaded"?  Burn  a  small  sample  in  the 
llamc  of  a  match.  The  true  silk  will 
shrivel  up;  the  metallic  "loading"  will 
remain  in  the  shape  of  the  threads, 
though  it  is  very  fragile. 

Will  a  certain  piece  of  gingham  look 
well  after  washing?  The  magnifying 
glass  will  disclose  much  of  the  loading 
of  chalk,  clay  or  other  substance,  w  hich 
is  worked  into  the  cloth  to  make  it 
appear  heavier  and  of  closer  weave  than 
it  really  is.  Washing  a  piece,  or  even 
welling  a  part  of  it  and  rubbing, 
readily  takes  out  the  foreign  matter 
and  shows  how  much  of  the  material  is 
cloth  and  how  much  camouflage. 

Is  a  piece  of  silk  shirting  the  real 
product  of  the  silkworm,  or  is  it  arti- 
ficial silk?  1'nravcl  a  few  threads  and 
chew  them  thoroughly.  This  is  not  as 
unpleasant  as  it  sounds,  for  there  is 
little  or  no  taste  to  these  threads,  and 
of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a 
meal  of  them.  Artificial  silk  breaks  up 
into  a  pulpy  mass,  quickly  losing  its 
thread-like  structure.  Natural  silk,  on 
the  other  hand,  always  remains  librous. 

Is  the  rustle  of  a  laffela  petticoat 
any  indication  of  the  quality  of  the 
silk?  This  "scroop,"  as  il  is  called, 
sounds  rich  to  the  ear.  but  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  quality.  It  is 
artificially  induced  by  treating  the  silk 
liber  with  acid  a  dilute  solution  of 
acetic  or  tartaric  acid  allowed  to  dry  on 
the  surface  of  the  silk,  gives  this  cloth 
II  C  ability  to  advertise  itself  in  a  petti- 
coat.   Fortunately  the  acid  treatment 


does  not  seem  to  hurt  the  wearing  qual- 
ity of  the  fabric. 

Many  factories  issue  printed  matter 
or  pictures,  or  will  write  helpful  letters 
about  manufacturing  methods,  and  a 
good  deal  of  useful  information  may  be 
obtained  with  just  the  little  trouble  of 
asking  for  it. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  big  silk  con- 
cerns has  printed  a  booklet,  splendidly 
illustrated,  with  a  line  story  about  silk 
culture  and  making.  Another  has  issued 
a  useful  little  pocket  dictionary  of  silk. 
An  executive  of  a  large  kid  glove  con- 
cern has  written  as  interesting  a  book 
about  gloves  as  you  could  find  in  a 
library. 

Probably  the  finest  motion  picture  of 
the  silk  industry  has  been  prepared  by 
a  big  silk  mill,  showing  every  stage, 
from  the  culture  of  the  silkworm  in 
Japan  to  the  weaving  of  the  finished 
product  in  America. 

I  borrowed  this  lilm — most  of  which, 
by  the  way.  is  beautifully  colored  and 
showed  it  to  our  sales  force  one  morn- 
ing, giving  them  a  running  comment  of 
explanation  as  the  pictures  were  shown, 
supplementing  the  captions.  We  had 
two  performances,  so  that  the  force 
could  be  divided  and  see  it  in  turn.  Not 
only  were  they  delighted  with  it  but 
it  gave  them  a  new  interest  in  every- 
thing made  of  silk. 

Some  time.  I  hope,  a  large  number  of 
manufacturers  will  have  such  films 
made,  and  a  large  number  of  stores  will 
get  the  equipment  for  showing  them,  so 
that  a  regular  circuit  can  be  followed. 
It  might  be  done  by  makers  of  commer- 
cial films.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  a 
line  thing  for  both  the  stores  and  the 
manufacturers. 

Manufacturers  might  also  find  it 
very  profitable  to  co-operalc  with 
stores  that  issue  store  papers,  by  giving 
them  good,  straightforward,  brass-lack 
information  about  their  goods,  with 
illustrations  wherever  possible.  Every- 
one in  the  store  looks  for  the  store 
paper;  everyone  reads  it  through; 
everyone  enjoys  it. 

It  seems  odd  that  manufacturers  do 
not  realize  how  easily  they  could  do 
some  very  effective  publicity  work  for 
themselves,  by  supplying  the  right  kind 
of  articles  for  store  papers.  They  spend 
a  lot  of  money  gelling  out  literature  for 
salespeople,  perhaps  throw  ing  in  a  prize 
contest  or  two.  for  they  realize  that 
here  is  the  connecting  link  with  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Yet  they  pass  by 
the  golden  opportunity,  and  the  editor 
of  the  store  paper  has  to  roll  up  his 
sleeves  and  go  gunning  for  helpful 
articles  for  his  sheet,  sometimes  finding 
something  in  an  exchange  sent  from 
another  store. 

On  a  quest  for  information  for  use  in 
our  organization.  I  wrote  to  nearly  401) 


manufacturers  lor  data  for  our  store 
paper,  and  while  most  of  them  had 
nothing  to  offer,  we  did  succeed  in 
getting  a  little. 

A  booklet  issued  by  a  big  button  con- 
cern in  Rochester  gave  an  interesting 
story  of  the  making  of  buttons,  and  we 
adapted  a  series  of  three  or  four  short 
articles  from  this,  illustrating  it  with 
some  of  the  excellent  half-tones  which 
they  had  used  and  which  we  borrowed 
for  the  purpose.  These  articles  aroused 
a  great  deal  or  interest  throughout  the 
store. 

Some  time  manufacturers  are  going 
to  wake  up  and  get  some  of  the  finest 
kind  of  publicity  and  "dealer  help" 
free  of  charge,  and  the  joke  of  it  is. 
the  stores  will  thank  them  for  it! 

Some  stores  have  doubtless  tried,  as 
we  have,  to  get  the  manufacturers'  help 
in  telling  salespeople  about  their  goods. 
We  have  invited  them  to  address  group 
meetings  of  salespeople,  for  instance. 
At  first,  naturally,  we  invited  the 
traveling  salesmen  to  attend  these 
meetings,  speak,  and  answer  questions. 
While  the  traveling  salesman  is  easy  to 
get  hold  of,  in  most  towns,  and  likes  to 
talk  about  his  product,  he  unfortu- 
nately knows  little  of  the  very  things  we 
want  to  find  out.  He  has  more  argu- 
ment than  information.  A  gathering 
of  keen  salesmen  will  quickly  floor  him 
with  their  questions. 

Our  best  talks  have  come  from  men 
in  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  while  they  are  more  difficult 
to  get,  most  stores  will  have  intimate 
enough  connections  with  some  of  their 
good  resources  to  get  the  big  men  in  the 
business  to  stop  off  and  talk  things  over 
with  the  salespeople.  It  is  all  the  best 
kind  of  publicity  for  the  manufacturer, 
for  these  are  the  people  that  sell  his 
goods. 

An  underwear  man.  for  instance,  w  ill 
give  them  the  real  facts  about  the  vari- 
ous yarns— he  may  bring  specimens  of 
them  w  ith  him.  l  ie  w  ill  tell  them  about 
the  methods  of  knitting;  he  will  show 
them  what  wears  well  and  why;  he  will 
point  out  features  in  the  making  that 
mean  belter  quality,  and  other  features 
that  simply  enable  the  manufacturer  to 
save  money. 

With  a  lot  of  garments  from  the 
department,  and  whatever  specimens, 
photographs  or  samples  that  the  visitor 
may  bring  with  him.  such  talks  have 
been  of  vital  interest  and  great  help,  and 
the  questions  followed  thick  and  fast. 
The  salespeople's  interest  was  intense 
and  vital;  and  when  they  were  back  on 
their  jobs  next  morning,  the  merchan- 
dise meant  more  to  them,  they  made  il 
mean  more  lo  the  customer,  and  just  as 
naturally  as  two  and  two  make  four, 
this  meant  nunc  and  better  sales  to  the 
store. 
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The  Merchant's  Partner 


His  Banker 
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5VPPOSE  a  merchant  c  ould  change 
places  for  a  week  with  his  banker, 
sitting  at  the  latter's  desk.  That 
desk  has  of  late  years  been  moved  from 
a  dark,  inaccessible  office  in  the  rear  of 
(he  banking  room  to  the  front  of  the 
lobby.  Why?  Because  the  banker 
found  that  by  so  doing  he  came  in 
closer  personal  touch  with  his  custom- 
ers and  convinced  them  that  he  is  not 
a  critic  and  despot,  but  a  counselor  and 
friend. 

Mr.  Merchant-Banker  would  find  in 
a  short  time  that  as  each  business  man 
approached  the  desk  his  appearance 
would  summon  up  a  vision  of  the  busi- 
ness house  he  represented.  There 
would  be  James  Chase — the  picture  of 
a  well-arranged  grocery  store  with 
system  evident  on  every  hand:  Charlie 
Dale — a  struggling  furniture  store, 
floors  a  little  scant  of  goods;  one  of  the 
Grant  brothers,  big  and  hearty — a 
three-story  department  store  humming 
with  clerks  and  business.  Each  would 
have  its  own  problems  and  business 
perplexities. 

lie  would  learn  that  their  advance- 
ment is  directly  connected  with  that 
of  the  bank  itself  and  is  after  all  its 
real  basis  of  growth.  Unless  it  can 
serve  them,  and  all  the  other  business 
firms  of  town,  it  has  little -excuse  for 
existence.  Further,  the  banker's  per- 
sonal Interest  in  merchants  is  nerhaps 
greater  than  in  the  ordinary 
customer,  for  their  accounts 
change  from  day  to  day; 
they  appear  daily  at  the 
desk,  while  others  appear 
less  often. 

Nor  does  it  matter  to 
the  banker  whether  his 
caller  represents  a  ten- 
story  emporium  or  a  one- 
story  single  store  room — 
he  feels  a  keen  interest  in 
each  man's  or  woman's 
success.  Perhaps  the  name 
has  been  on  his  books  for 
a  dozen  or  twenty  years; 
perhaps  it  represents  u  new 
venture  that  he  hopes  to  sec 
grow  into  one  of  the  community's  suc- 
cesses to  the  banker  each  is  in  a  sense 
the  bank's  partner  and  the  bank  owes 
its  best  effort  to  have  that  customer  win. 

The  merchant  does  not  always  real- 
ize this,  lie  sometimes  thinks  the 
bank  simply  wants  his  account.  He 
should  attend  a  directors'  meeting, 
't  here  comes  before  the  board  a  note 


of  the  Blank  Brothers"  clothing  store. 
"How  are  they  getting  along?"  some- 
one asks.  "Well,"  replies  the  banker, 
"they  did  very  well  until  last  month; 
then  unseasonable  weather  cut  down 
their  sales.  They  had  to  borrow  to 
buy  for  next  season  and  may  have  to 
borrow  more.  Bui  they  arc  workers, 
and  make  friends,  and  we  ought  to  help 
them.  They  arc  worth  giving  all  the 
credit  possible,  for  they  arc  line  men." 

Why  did  he  say  that?  John  Blank 
the  week  before  had  stopped  at  the 
desk  in  the  lobby  for  a  talk.  "I  want 
to  tell  you  just  where  I  stand,"  he 
began,  and  went  into  the  conditions 
in  the  store,  showing  the  president  just 
what  difficulties  faced  him  and  how  he 
proposed  to  meet  them.  He  laid  all 
his  cards  on  the  tabic,  so  to  speak — ■ 
and  the  banker-friend  was  favorably 
impressed  by  his  confidence.  In  the 
end,  the  trust  was  justified  and  later 
the  president  took  pleasure  in  calling 
his  directors'  attention  to  it. 

But  Calvin  Dash,  the  grocer,  look 
another  course.  He  did  nol  propose  to 
let  the  banker  know  all  about  his 
business.  Were  there  not  other  gro- 
cers doing  business  at  that  bank?  So 
he  struggled  with  his  deposit  account. 
Once  a  check  went  to  protest  and  he 
was  called  to  the  banker's  desk  for  a 
consultation. 

"How  can  I  help  you.  if  I  do  not 


In  Ihe  stock  room,  Chun-liwcll  Hmthcn.  whole- 
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know  just  where  you  stand?"  asked  the 
banker. 

"I  don't  tell  my  business  affairs  to 
everybody."  was  the  reply. 

"Do  you  tell  your  doctor  about  your 
condition  when  you  call  him?" 

"Yes,  of  course." 


"Did  you  tell  Lawyer  Smith  all  Ihe 
facts  when  you  sued  the  railroad  Tor 
overcharge  in  freight?" 

"Certainly." 

"Then,"  went  on  the  banker,  "how 
do  you  expeel  me  to  assist  you  finan- 
cially if  you  do  not  tell  me  all  Ihe 
conditions  of  your  business." 

After  that  talk,  it  was  easier.  Front 
the  banker  Calvin  Dash  learned  some 
lessons  thai  made  his  business  progress 
less  difficult  and  helped  him  over  many 
a  rough  place. 

The  war  period,  with  its  high  level 
of  prices  for  labor  in  industrial  centers 
and  the  high  figures  for  farm  products 
in  agricultural  states,  has  taken  from 
the  retail  merchant  who  watched  his 
business  much  anxiety.  Money  has 
been  more  abundant,  wages  and  salaries 
higher,  spending  freer.  Collections 
have  been  belter,  credits  safer.  In  the 
more  prosperous  sections  the  merchant 
has  been  able  to  carry  through  I  he 
year  without  asking  favors  of  the  bank, 
a  sharp  contrast  with  former  years 
when  the  farmer  paid  only  once  a  year 
and  the  laborer  about  as  seldom,  neces- 
sitating much  borrowing  to  keep  the 
shelves  full. 

Three  years  ago  a  collection  agent 
showed  mc  a  list  of  $7,000  in  dead 
accounts  he  had  gathered  in  one  west- 
ern town  of  less  than  3.000  population. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  this  was  dead 
loss.  Any  bankercould  have 
told  any  of  the  merchants 
that  it  was  poor  business 
and  that  he  would  bctlcr 
have  the  goods  on  his 
shelves  than  the  uncol- 
lectablc  accounts  on  his 
books.  Maybe  those  mer- 
chants did  not  want  to 
consult  their  banker — and 
paid  the  price. 

Too  many  persons  look 
upon  a  bunk  as  merely  a 
place  to  safeguard  currency 
and  coin  and  to  pay  il  oul 
when  called  for.  In  fact, 
those  arc  the  least  of  Ihe 
bank's  functions.  Its  real 
purpose  is  to  act  as  the  financial  agent 
of  the  community  and  to  aid  every 
merchant  and  business  man  in  carry- 
ing on  his  affairs.  Il  is  a  mutual 
service  station,  for  service  is  the  bank's 
principal  asset.  Because  so  many  kinds 
of  business  are  revealed  to  the  bank 
manager  he  becomes  something  or  an 
expert  on  the  problems  of  each  class. 
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He  is  the  one  person  in  the  community 
to  whom  the  business  man  can  go  and 
gain  information  on  the  general  trend 
of  affairs.  The  merchant's  vision  to- 
day must  be  broad,  and  (he  banker, 
because  it  is  his  life  work,  should 
know  more  than  he  of  the  outlook. 

One  morning  last  March  the  man- 
ager of  the  Community  Emporium,  the 
biggest  concert)  in  a  thrifty  Nebraska 
town,  went  to  his  banker  with  this 
question:  "What  is  going  to  happen  to 
prices?  I  am  going  to  New  York  to 
buy  goods,  and  if  there  is  going  to  be  a 
drop  I  must  go  slow.  If  thin«s  are 
going  to  stay  up  or  go  higher,  I  want 
to  lay  in  plenty  for  next  fall." 

The  banker  took  from  his  liles  recent 
trade  reports,  government  estimates  on 
crops  and  opinions  of  financial  experts. 

"Production  is  behind."  was  his 
answer;  "a  great  wheat  crop  is  in  sight  ; 
people  out  here 
are  going  to  have 
plenty  of  money. 
Unless  labor  con- 
ditions improve 
there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  goods 
and  prices  will  prob- 
ably slay  high  for 
several  months. 
You  are  not  likely 
to  lose  by  buying 
liberally— but  don't 
overdo  it." 

"But  if  people 
gel  the  money,  will 
they  spend  it?  That 
is  what  is  trou- 
bling me." 

Then  the  banker 
wcntinlo  local  con- 
ditions, the  crops, 
the  labor  situation, 
Ihc  better  dressing 
of  stenographers 
and  clerks,  the 
higher  wages  of 

laborers.  The  manager  went  away 
with  a  clearer  idea  of  just  what  his 
home  and  the  general  business  situation 
oflered  and  what  was  likely  lo  happen 
in  the  coming  months'  trade.  He 
started  for  market  carrying  with  him 
a  broader  vision  because  of  the  banker's 
explanation.  These  arc  things  on 
which  the  business  man  must  have 
definite  opinions  if  he  is  lo  develop 
and  grow,  and  it  is  simpler  to  obtain 
them  from  one  whose  task  it  is  to  study 
affairs  as  a  financial  authority. 

Today's  prosperity  period  may  not 
always  remain  at  its  high  level;  we 
shall  doubtless  see  years  when  there 
will  be  more  moderate  conditions,  and 
the  merchant  will  need  the  friendly  aid 
of  someone  outside  his  own  concern. 
The  banker  is  human.  He  does  not 
desire  lo  foice  confidence— he  may 
meet  another  Calvin  Dash.    He  knows 


from  the  deposit  account,  the  sight 
exchange  drawn  for  bills,  that  the 
business  linn  is  having  difficulty  in 
meeting  its  obligations.  Me  would 
welcome  a  chance  to  help.  Plainly 
the  bank  president  and  cashier  cannot 
regularly  visit  at  length  in  the  mer- 
chant's store — it  would  be  considered 
as  presumption.  The  merchant  can, 
and  docs,  visit  the  bank  daily  and  is 
welcomed  there,  for  it  is  a  part  of  the 
officers'  duty  to  meet  customers  and 
discuss  affairs. 

"We  ought  to  have  a  written  state- 
ment of  your 
condition  on 
file."  suggest- 
ed the  cashier 
to  one  of  his 
customers,  a 
prosperous 
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merchant  in  the   Middle  West. 

"I  don't  have  to  do  that."  was  the 
reply.  "You  know  I  am  getting  along 
all  right  and  will  run  my  own  business 
and  pay  my  bills." 

"Yes,  but  if  we  arc  going  lo  work 
with  you  we  must  be  in  a  position  to 
meet  the  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank.  Our  job  is  lo  make  the 
bank  useful  to  you  and  to  all  the  mer- 
chants of  town.  If  we  don't  do  this 
we  can't  help  you  when  you  need  help. 
Don't  you  see  that  unless  you  and  the 
bank  work  together  the  town  as  a 
whole  will  suffer?  The  bank  will 
suffer  least  perhaps,  but  on  the.  whole 
we  must  keep  together." 

The  merchant  thought  it  over  and 
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the  next  day  came  in  with  his  state- 
ment. 

"Guess  you  were  right,"  he  volun- 
teered. "I  had  never  thought  of  that 
side  of  it  before." 

Probably  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
banking  business  is  to  bring  customers 
to  understand  thai  it  is  their  bank, 
that  they  made  it,  that  they  should  use 
it.  By  advertising,  by  personal  corre- 
spondence, by  explaining  the  bank's 
relations  to  the  community,  modern 
bankers  are  trying  to  impress  this  on 
Iheir  patrons — and  arc  creating  a  new 
conception  of  the 
bank  as  a  partner 
in  every  financial 
operation  of  its 
customers.  The 
average  merchant 
docs  not  under- 
stand how  keenly 
it  hurts  a  banker 
to  have  one  of  his 
customers  fail — not 
that  the  bank  will 
lose,  for  it  may  be 
financially  safe — 
but  that  he,  as  the 
financial  physician, 
lost  his  patient. 

Just  how  helpful 
the  merchant  may 
make  his  banker 
is  proved  by  the 
history  of  many 
a  business.  A  now 
successful  mer- 
chant of  Indiana 
was  tolling  ol  his  experience  recently. 
'I  started  a  hardware  and  implement 
store  ten  years  ago."  said  he.  "with  a 
little  capital  but  a  lot  of  courage  and 
ability  as  a  salesman.  I  sold  goods — 
lots  of  them — but  somehow  things  did 
not  go  right.  The  first  of  every  month 
became  a  terror  lo  me:  I  was  unable  to 
lake  trade  discounts.  I  borrowed  $500 
and  then  $1.000— both  without  diffi- 
culty because  the  stock  was  worth  it — 
and  I  was  apparently  doing  a  good 
business,  though  really  running  behind. 
Then  I  became  discouraged  and  de- 
cided to  quit  and  lake  a  job  on  the 
road.  I  braced  up  and  approached 
Ihc  cashier  of  the  bank  where  I  did 
business. 

"Go  and  get  your  books  and  come 
to  the  directors'  room,"  said  he;  and 
when  there  he  carefully  closed  the 
door.  He  sat  down  with  me  and  made 
out  a  rough  balance  sheet  that  told 
just  where  1  stood. 

"You  are  a  good  salesman,  but  you 
do  not  understand  costs  and  arc  a  poor 
collector,"  was  his  verdict.  "Let  the 
clerks  run  the  store  and  spend  the  next 
month  collec  ting  what  is  owing  you. 
I'll  put  $1,000  lo  your  credit  to  pay 
your  bills  and  you  come  to  me  every 
day  and  report."    He  advised  mc  day 
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/F  I  COVLD  increase  the  size  of  my 
neighborhood  at  a  small  cost;  that 
is.  if  I  could  reach  out  and  bring  all 
the  homes  within  eight  or  ten  blocks 
rloser  to  my  store  without  incurring 
too  much  expense."  said  A.  R.  Jensen, 
"I  believe  I  could  make  a  lot  of  money." 

But  this  seemed  such  a  hard  thing  to 
do,  because  Jensen's  was  the  little  drug 
store  on  the  corner  of  Porphyry  and 
Montana  streets  a  third-class  loca- 
tion; the  sort  of  place  you  would  go  Inst, 
provided  you  couldn't  get  what  you 
wanted  of  one  of  the 
"big  three." 

"Just  what  do 
mean  by  bringing 
homes  closer  to 
store?"  asked 
Jensen's  chief  and 
chemist. 

"Well.  I'll  tell  you," 
Jensen  replied;  "if  we 
could  figure  out  some 
method  of  rapid  delivery 
at  low  cost  and  could 
make  people  all  over  the 
city  know  of  this  prompt 
service,  whether  it  be  in 
delivering  a  bottle  of 
C a  s  t  o r  i  a,  a  tube  of 
Pebeco.  toilet  articles, 
candy,  or  a  quarter's 
worth  of  ice  cream,  they 
would  phone  their  orders 
to  us  and  therehy  become 
next-door  neighbors." 

In  a  city  covering  such 
a  wide  and  hilly  area  as 
Butte,  delivery  costs  are 
high.  Some  method  of 
quick  and  inexpensive 
delivery  must  be  devised, 
but  a  low  cost  for  each  individual 
delivery  is  almost  always  based  on  a 
big  volume  of  business  with  the 
cheapest  delivery  method. 

Next  he  must  find  an  advertising 
medium  that  would  absolutely  compel 
attention,  and  prepare  copy  that  would 
impress  itself  indelibly  upon  the  minds 
of  all  readers.  Many  a  time  had  Jensen 
witnessed  the  failure  of  men  who 
rendered  good  service  and  sold  quality 
goods;  saw  them  fail  because  of  poor 
advertising  methods  and  weak  copy. 
There  were  the  newspapers,  billboards, 
street-car  cards,  painted  signs  and 
painted  rocks,  circular  letters,  book- 
Ir  Is  and  theater  programs  and  curtains; 
but  Jensen  wanted  to  advertise  in  a 
way  that  would  be  different. 

But  first,  what  kind  of  delivery 
would  be  least  expensive?  Automobiles 
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were  loo  big  and  too  expensive  to 
operate  for  a  small  neighborhood  drug 
store;  motorcycles  are  fast,  but  acci- 
dents are  not  uncommon,  and  Jensen 
deemed  it  essential  lo  keep  his  employees 
in  good  health,  as  well  as  in  good 
humor.  Horses  ate  too  much;  wagons, 
moreover,  were  old-fashioned. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Jensen,"  said  a  smiling 
youth  one  morning  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  school 
term;  "will  you 
give  me  a  job 
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ring  bun- 
dles?   I've  just 
finished,  two  years 
of  high  sehool  and  want  lo 
go  into  business;  want  to  start  at  the 
bottom  and  work  up." 

"Why,  certainly,"  replied  Jensen, 
somewhat  surprised;  "but  how  are  you 
going  lo  deliver  packages'?" 
"On  my  bike." 

So  another  helper  entered  Jensen's 
employ  and  took  up  the  task  of 
delivering  packages,  waiting  on  cus- 
tomers, and  keeping  the  place  clean. 
Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  and 
the  first  things  a  sick  person  thinks  of 
arc  the  doctor  and  the  drug  store. 

Jensen  figured  that  his  new  employee 
cost  him  83j^  cents  a  day  and  lhat 
the  first  few  deliveries  would  be  expen- 
sive, for  they  numbered  only  eight  or 
ten  a  day.  chiefly  lo  persons  living 
near — people  in  ihc  first  or  second 
block  to  whom  he  or  his  chemist 
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usually  delivered  as  a  personal  favor. 

If  the  number  of  deliveries  could  be 
increased  to  twenty-five  a  day.  the  cost' 
would  be  reduced  to  3'  g  ccnls  each. 
What  encouraged  Jensen  was  his 
knowledge  of  the  fact  thai  many  per- 
sons order  more  at  one  time  by  phone 
than  they  do  when  they  call;  the  aver- 
age man  or  woman  calls  in  person  to 
buy  some  one  specific  thing.  So  Jensen 
figured  that  the  increase 
in  business  due  lo  tele- 
phone orders  would  more 
than  justify  the  expense 
of  delivery.  Accordingly 
Jensen  told  his  customers 
he  had  started  a  prompt 
free  delivery  for  urgent 
needs. 

This,  however,  did  not 
bring  any  new  business, 
and  new  business  was  the 
lug  idea.  To  get  their 
trade  it  was  necessary  lo 
convince  Mrs.  Jones  up 
in  Walkerville,  Mrs. 
l.akich  in  Meaderville, 
and  the  fashionable  Mrs. 
Smith  out  on  the  "West 
Side."  including  their 
husbands  and  children, 
that  Jensen's  Drug  Store 
was  a  good  drug  store, 
that  Jensen's  chemists 
compounded  prescrip- 
tions with  expert  accu- 
racy, and  lhat  Jensen's 
had  a  lot  of  good  things 
to  sell  besides  drugs, 
patent  medicines  and 
tooth  powder.  But  how  could  this 
idea  be  conveyed  to  the  people  of 
Unite  in  the  most  forceful,  attention- 
compelling  way? 

Motion  picture  theater  slides!  The 
very  idea! 

Whether  you  like  motion  picture 
slides  or  not,  you  can't  escape  reading 
them.  If  they  are  cleverly  written  and 
artistically  arranged,  and  if  the  letter- 
ing and  photography  are  good,  you  will 
even  like  them. 

No  matter  what  is  said  on  them, 
slides  cover  the  entire  length  and  width 
of  the  screen;  there  is  no  other  adver- 
tising mailer  on  the  sides,  top  or 
bottom  to  detract  the  attention.  The 
slide  is  exclusive  righl  before  your 
eyes,  where  you  have  lo  read  it — and 
after  you  have  read  (he  same  message 
lime  and  again  it  is  so  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  your  mind  that  you  can't 
forget  it.  Constant  repetition — that's 
what  docs  the  Irick. 
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Turning  Inquiries  Into  Sales 

Hy  HUBERT  C  TELLER 

Advertising  Manascr,  The  Edwards  5c  Chambcrlin  Hardware  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


CL  STOMERS  who  linger  and  look 
but  turn  away,  never  to  buy  the 
article  that  seemed  so  nearly 
sold—  they  present  one  of  the  common- 
est and  most  cantankerous  problems  of 
every  retailer. 

It's  not  easy — Retting  that  business 
that  gels  away— but  it's  not  impos- 
sible. In  fact,  it's  quite  possible. 
More  than  that,  it's  highly  profitable. 

Either  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
effort—  the  endless  expense  of  "show  ing 
but  not  selling"—  must  lie  accepted  as 
one  of  the  disagreeable  losses  of  retail 
selling,  or  it  can  be  capitalized  and 
turned  into  an  asset  that  adds,  regu- 
larly and  unfailingly,  many  dollars  to 
the  totals  of  monthly  sales. 

The  Kdwardsix  Chambcrlin  I  lardware 
Company  has  made  a  three- 
year  test  of  a  highly-organ- 
ized, a  perfected  and  persistent 
elTort,  to  turn  these  "shoppers' 
inquiries"  into  sales.  ]jct  us 
explain  how  the  system 
w  orks  by  recounting  an  actual 
experience;  by  showing  how 
one  of  many,  very  many, 
I-won't-take-il-todays  was 
turned  into  "Cash  Received." 

Let  us  call  the  shopper  Mrs. 
Harry  F.  Patch.  Wandering 
into  our  home  furnishings 
department  one  day  early  in 
August,  she  remarked  to  one 
of  the  salespeople:  "I'm 
planning  to  buy  an  electric 
washer  this  fall.  I  don't  know 
what  machine  I  shall  choose, 
but  so  long  as  I  am  in  the 
store  you  might  show  me 
the  one  you  sell." 

W  ith  a  vision  of  commission  money, 
which  will  be  explained  later,  the  sales- 
person literally  "grabbed"  the  pros- 
pect. A  clear,  concise  sales  talk, 
a  thorough  demonstration,  a  display 
of  a  list  of  local  users,  the  presentation 
of  attractive  printed  literature— every' 
known  means  of  salesmanship  was 
tried  and  exhausted.  Mrs.  Patch 
dismissed  the  matter  with  a  smiling  but 
lirm,  "Well,  thank  you  very  much;  I 
shall  not  decide  today." 

In  many  stores  that  decision  would 
ha\e  closed  the  incident.  Not  so 
under  our  direct-mail.  follow-up 
system.     The  home  of  Mrs.  Patch 


immediately  became  the  objective  of 
one  of  those  advertising  drives  that 
have  turned  into  sales  for  us  hundreds 
of  similar  prospects  for  electric  wash- 
ers, motorcycles,  bicycles,  gas  ranges, 
auto  accessories,  sets  of  silverware  and 
many  other  kinds  of  merchandise. 

Mrs.  Patch  had  not  yet  reached  the 
elevator  on  her  way  out  before  the  sales- 
person madeout  a  "prospectslip."  Next 
day  this  slip  reached  the  advertising 
manager,  who  caused  a  card  to  be 
made  out  for  the  card  index  system 
and  instructed  that  form  letters  No. 
A,  No.  1  and  No.  2  on  the  Thor 
electric  washer  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Patch  at  intervals  of  four  days  apart. 

Kach  letter  was  accompanied  by 
a  different  piece  of  colored,  illus- 


Mrs.  Harry  F.  Patch, 
1128  Hillrrcst  Drive.  City. 
Dear  Madam  : 

Whenever  a  manufacturer  can  install  a 
machine  that  will  do  a  certain  piece  of  work 
better  and  MOKE  CHEAPLY  than  it  can 
he  done  by  hand,  he  does  so. 

Why  shouldn't  the  housewife? 

I  don't  know  what  you  pay  to  have  your 
washing  done,  but  it  certainly  is  more  than 
two  cents  and  the  cost  of  a  cake  of  sonp. 

Youcancutit  down  to  that  astonishingly 
low  amount  simplv  by  the  use  of  a  TIIOH 
Electric  Washing  Machine. 
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trated  printed  matter.    At  the 
same  time  Talbot,  a  special  sales- 
man who  follows  up  prospects  on  house 
furnishings,  was  notified. 

The  three  letters  sent  to  Mrs.  Patch 
drove  home  the  points  of  efficiency  of 
the  Thor  and  the  ease  of  owning  one. 
They  fanned  into  full  (lame  her  already- 
kindled  interest  in  electric  washing 
machines.  It  was  inevitable  that  she 
should  read  the  sales  messages  because 
she  was  actually  interested. 

The  type  of  selling  argument  and 
the  conversational  style  employed  are 
illustrated  by  the  following  letter,  the 
second  of  the  three  sent  out: 


It  casts  two  eents  for  enough  electricity 
to  run  the  THOU  an  hour. 

My  its  use  your  washing  is  done  quicker 
and  belter  than  an  expert  laundress  can  do 
it.  The  heaviest  and  dirtiest  clothes  are 
washed  to  a  condition  of  spotless  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  daintest  laces  are  uninjured. 

It's  worth  considering. 

And,  having  considered,  you'll  decide  it's 
worth  buying. 

If  you  take  advantage  of  our  easy  pay- 
ment plan  the  TIIOH  will  pay  for  itself  in 
a  short  time.  Why  not  do  next  week's  wash- 
ing on  your  own  TIIOH? 

Ycrv  truly  vours, 

THE  HOWARDS  &  CIIAMBERUN 
HARDWARE  CO. 

II.  C.  Teller,  Adv.  Mtrr. 
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On  the  day  that  Mrs.  Patch  received 
the  third  and  last  letter,  Talbot,  the 
special  salesman,  called  at  her  home. 
He  had  little  to  do;  he  found  her 
already  "sold." 

Two  days  later  she  came  into  the 
store  and  placed  her  order  with  the 
salesperson  she  first  talked  to.  The 
advertising  department  was  now  noti- 
lied  by  means  of  a  "sold  slip"  to  cease 
its  efforts  to  turn  Mrs.  Patch's  inde- 
cision into  a  sale;  and  with  the  final 
instruction  to  write  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Patch  and  an  offer  to  give  her 
any  service  or  assistance  she  might 
need  in  operating  the  machine,  Mrs. 
Patch  and  her  inquiry  about  the  Thor 
became  a  closed  incident.  But  a  much 
better  sort  of  closed  incident  from  the 


and  we  believe  and  know  —that  the 
store  that  makes  an  aggressive,  per- 
sistent, consistent,  insistent  elTort  to 
turn  every  inquiry  into  a  sale  will 
"land"  more  of  this  business  than  the 
competitor  that  simply  sees  them 
"come  and  go." 

The  cost?  Almost  nothing.  For 
every  SI, 000  in  sales  to  prospects  the 
cost  of  this  follow-up  system  is  less 
than  S 10.  A  few  simple  printed  forms, 
a  little  time  on  the  part  of  a  stenog- 
rapher, some  salary  expense  for  the 
advertising  staffs  time  in  preparing 
form  letters— which  are  changed  every 
few  months    and  that  is  all. 

It's  a  system,  too.  that  can  be  used 
by  any  store— anywhere  they  have 
postage  stamps  for  sale,    ft  can  be  put 
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merchant's  viewpoint  than  letting  the 
matter  die  with  the  shopper's  "I  shall 
not  decide  today." 

What  would  have  happened  had  the 
prospect  been  forgotten  with  her  leav- 
ing the  store?  She  might  have  bought 
in  a  few  weeks.  She  might  not  have 
bought  in  a  year,  and  she  might 
never  have  bought  her  washer  at 
our  store. 

A  "shopper"  is  a  hard  customer. 
Some  one  sells  her.  of  course,  if  she  is 
really  in  earnest  in  her  quest,  but  often 

much  loo  often  it's  Mm  other 
fellow. 

We  believe  in  hurrying  the  decision. 


to  work  today.  It  will  begin  to  pull 
business  tomorrow. 

Thirty-five  different  articles  are 
covered  by  our  regular  form  letters, 
and  special  letters  arc  written  for  pros- 
pects for  special  merchandise.  Sales 
lo  prospects  never  fail  to  reach  satis- 
factory proportions.  Sometimes  the 
first  letter  "brings  home  the  bacon." 
At  any  event,  it's  profitable  advertising. 

And—  this  is  too  important  lo  pass 
without  consideration — many  of  our 
direct-by-mail  prospects  have  written 
us  and  called  on  us  to  say,  "We 
certainly  want  to  trade  at  a  store  that 
seems  so  glad  to  get  our  business." 

IX 


The  effort  is  fully  justified  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  create  that  impres- 
sion. You  arc  sure  to  arouse  more 
interest  in  your  store  if  you  display  the 
right  degree  of  interest  in  serving  the 
customer. 

But,  Mr.  Merchant,  you  are  saying. 
"I  never  could  get  my  clerks  to  obtain 
the  names  and  turn  in  the  prospects." 

"Aye.  there's  the  rub,"  you  are 
thinking- 
It  looks  like  a  chasm  of  seeming 
impossibility,  true  enough,  but  it  ca-i 
be  bridged.  In  our  own  store  we 
bridge  it  by  means  of  systematic 
business  records. 

Our  salespeople  are  kept  "on  their 
toes." 

And  they  are  kept  "on  their  toes" 
because  they  are  "kept  track  of." 

We  know  day  by  day,  week  by 
week,  year  in  and  year  out.  just 
what  each  salesperson  is  doing  in 
gross  sales,  number  of  sales,  num- 
ber of  prospects,  etc.  And  they 
know  that  we  know.  And  know- 
ing that  we  know,  they  know  it 
behooves  them  to  keep  alive. 

But  that's  not  the  only  reason 
that  it  pays  to  keep  systematic 
detailed  business  records.  It's 
not  only  because  we  know  each 
clerk's  efficiency  that  each  sales- 
person realizes  that  he  must  make 
good  or  it  will  be  known  and  he 
w  ill  become  the  victim  of  his  own 
incapacity.  Systematic  records 
enable  us  to  reward  deserving 
employees,  and  lo  reward  them 
impartially.  Knowledge  of  the 
individual" sales  has  prompted  the 
payment  of  a  commission  to  each 
salesperson,  based  on  his  sales 
totals,  ft  rests  with  each  sales- 
person to  make  that  commission 
as  much  as  possible.  It's  on  a 
percentage  basis  and  jumps  with 
his  sales.  That's  why  the  sales- 
girl tried  so  hard  lo  sell  the  washer 
lo  Mrs.  Palch.  It  would  have 
paid  her  a  commission  of  $1.:19. 
That's  why  she  skillfully  found 
out  Mrs.  Patch's  name  and  turned 
in  a  prospect  slip  because  she 
gets  a  prize  for  turning  in  the  names  of 
a  certain  number  of  prospects  every 
month. 

The  paying  of  commissions  has  paid 
because  it  has  increased  interest, 
stimulated  salesmanship  and  provided 
a  satisfactory  way  to  pay  salary  ad- 
vances—by making  it  possible  for  the 
salesman  to  earn  them. 

livery  day  each  salesperson's  sales 
are  totaled.  Both  the  number  of  his 
individual  sales  and  the  total  of  all  ol 
his  sales  are  recorded  on  a  weekly 
record  sheet. 

liarly  in  the  week  each  salesperson 
receives  a  record  card  show  ing  his  total 
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Deaf-and-Dumb  Advertising 


B-  M.  K.  POWERS 


/STEP  into  a  store. 
The  merchant  greets  me  at  the 
door.  Instantly  he  breaks  into 
speech.  "Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries. 
Choicest  Selections.  Courteous  Ser- 
vice." he  reciles. 
Or  perhaps  he's 
not  a  grocer  but 
a  hardware  man. 
In  that  case  he 
promptly  and 
glibly  parrots. 
"Tools,  Builders' 
Hardware,  Auto 
Accessories. 

Established 
1896.  The  place 
you  ought  to 
trade." 

Do  actual 
llcsh-and-blood 
merchants  ever 
say  such  things? 

Not  by  a  jug- 
ful, dear  reader. 
They  merely  print 
them,  misname  it 
"advertising"  and  pay  cold,  hanl- 
carncd  money  for  the  amusement 
while  we,  their  possible  customers, 
pass  it  by  unhcedingly. 

If  thai  is  advertising,  then  it  is  "deaf- 
and-dumb  advertising"  because  the 
merchants  who  pay  for  it  ;irc  tongue- 
tied  and  their  customers  deaf  to  its 
appeal. 

There  is  a  continuous  argument 
going  on  the  nation  over  as  to  whether 
advertising  is  an  expense  to  the  buying 
public  or  whether,  by  reducing  selling 
expense,  it  puts  goods  into  the  custom- 
er's hands  at  less  than  would  be  other- 
wise possible. 

Firmly  as  1  believe  in  the  basic 
economy  of  advertising,  I  must  in  all 
honesty  testify  that  advertising  of  the 
kind  just  described  must  be  classed  as  a 
luxury  pure  and  simple. 

Yet  the  same  space  can  be  made  to 
sell  goods. 

How? 

Merely  by  applying  the  same  skill, 
the  same  thought  and  to  a  large  extent, 
the  very'  same  words  which  Mr.  Mer- 
chant uses  when  he  greets  us  over  the 
counter  and  lures  our  greenbacks  and 
tinkling  coins  so  skillfully  into  the 
wailing  maw  of  his  cash  register. 

Why  a  retail  merchant,  with  all  his 
word-of-moulh  skill,  is  so  sadly  prone 
to  lose  his  sense  of  salesmanship  w  hen, 
with  pencil  in  hand,  he  fa<  <-s  a  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  to  write  an  advertise- 
ment, is  a  puzzle  which  1,  for  one, 


never  have  been  able  to  fathom.  There 
arc  the  goods  on  his  shelves — goods  for 
which  I  and  my  wife  arc  already,  in  all 
probability,  secretly  yearning.  There  is 
the  diagram  of  his  space  in  the  next 


description  which  builds  up  confidence 
by  its  very  lack  of  highfalutin  claims 
or  circus-day  wording.  Yet  I  venture 
to  say  that  it  sold  out  the  slock  it 
featured. 


The  retail  merchant  in 
mkIIv  prune  lu  torn  Im 
miuc  of  ftjilrxmnnhhip 
when,  with  pencil  in 
lurid,  he  fare*  ji  ihcel 
vl  puprr  on 
w  In,  h  Ui  write 
fall  ailver- 
»  liM-menl 


issue  <>f  hi 
n  e  w  s  p  a  p  e  r, 
And.  finally,  on 
his  tongue's  end 
are    dozens  of 
winning,  convincing 
arguments  for  the 
gouds. 

Surely  that  combina- 
tion should  strike  tire  and 
produce  something  more  alluring 
than  "Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries — 
the  finest  slock  in  the  city." 

Newspaper  owners  must  sometimes 
feel  guilty  of  robbing  infants  when  they 
gel  paid  for  space  used  in  that  manner. 

Does  a  merchant  need  long  training 
and  a  mastery  of  "style"  to  write  profit- 
able advertising? 

Not  a  bit  of  it. 

Long  training  and  expert  craftman- 
ship  can,  of  course,  make  advertising 
more  profitable,  but  straight,  sincere 
descriptions  of  goods,  about  which  you 
are  honestly  enthusiastic,  will  convince 
possible  customers  in  a  quantity  quite 
sufficient  to  make  advertising  pay.  Let 
the  arguments  on  your  tongue's  end 
How  to  your  pencil's  end  and  you  have 
good  "copy. 

For  example,  what  is  there  that  is 
thrilling,  sensational  or  oratorical  in  the 
"style"  of  the  advertisement  which 
follows?  Nothing.  It  is  simply  a 
straightforward,  obviously  truthful 

to 


1200  Hemstitched  Linen 
and  Huckaback  Towels 
at  vrrj  sptcial  prices 

These  were  secured  from  a 

tinea  importer  at  large  un* 

ilerprire   becSUBI  they  were 
oilsnotted,  slightly  irregular 
in  weave  or  were  not  of 
gtarr  lurd  size. 

The  oil  sjwrta  can  be 
removed  without 
difficult  y,  ot  her 
t  h  a  n  t  ii  It  li  i  ii  g. 
Those  t  hat  are  ir- 
regular in  weave 
the  wearing  quality 
is  unimpaired. 

What  is  the 
force  of  that  ad? 

Painstaking 
accuracy  of  de- 
scription— that 
and  that  alone. 

In  part  a  w  k- 
ward  in  wording, 
even  fracturing 
strict    rules  of 
grammar,  it 
nevertheless 
establishes  confidence 
in  the  store  and  also 
sells  towels,  all  without 
the  slightest  attempt  at 
"literary"  excellence. 
Surely  any  merchant  ought 
to  be  able  to  describe  his  goods  and  bis 
service  with  equal  accuracy. 

That  sample  of  good  retail  advertis- 
ing was  based  solely  on  description. 

Description  and  price  are  the  two 
major  appeals  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average 
Customer.  Mr.  Average  Merchant, 
when  writing  advertising,  usually 
remembers  price  but  rarely  attempts  a 
humanly  interesting  description. 

Here  is  a  bona-lidc  and  perfectly  fair 
example  of  the  kind  of  retail  advertis- 
ing which  bulks  the  biggest,  after 
department  store  advertising  is  de- 
ducted. As  you  read  it,  put  yourself  in 
the  easy  chair  of  a  possible  customer 
and  measure  its  effect  on  you. 

Oriental  Runs 

The  time  for  selecting  Oriental  Rugs 
is  now.    We  have  a  large  assort fuel it 

of  Keshsos,  Snrouk  and  Kirmens, 
nully  a  treat  to  look  nt. 

If  I  am  sitting  at  home  with  the 
money  in  hand,  all  prepared  to  sally 
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forth  and  buy  an  Oriental,  then  that  ad. 
might  strike  home.  Certainly  it  makes 
no  effort  to  stir  my  desire — which  is 
already  full-grown-  to  possess  more  of 
those  wonderful  feats  of  craftsmanship 
Certainly  it  doesn't  make  me  look  at 
my  rapidly-aging  domestic  rug  with 
new  realization  of  its  unsighlliness  in 
the  eyes  of  our  guests.  Why,  before  I 
know  it,  I'll  be  writing  a  perfectly  good 
ad.  for  that  merchant—  at  least  you  will 
admit  that  I  have  uninten- 
tionally suggested,  by  very 
definite  comments,  an 
"approach"  to  some  real 
descriptions  which  would 
turn  the  final  trick  of 
getting  me  into  that  display 
room.  (By  the  way.  w  hy  is 
"now"  the  right  time  to 
buy?) 

Now  here,  by  contrast,  is 
a  merchant  who  isn't  self- 
conscious  when  he  starts  to 
prepare  an  advertisement. 
He  (mentally)  gets  out  of 
his  store  and  puts  himself 
in  his  prospect's  place  and 
looks  at  his  merchandise 
through  their  eyes.  Note 
the  difference.    Note.  too.  that  his 
"description"  is  a  description  of 
pleasures  involved  rather  than  of  the 
goods  themselves. 

Boy» 

The  bicycle  is  t  he  boy's  own,  and  1  he 
the  lwy  who  hasn't  one  is  missing  lota 
of  real  fun.  Your  "bike*'  will  take  you 
anywhere — to  school,  to  the  swimming 
pool,  out  into  the  woods.  It  is  ever 
and  consumes  neither  hay  nor 


Except  for  the  omission  of  the  name 
and  address  of  the  store,  the  foregoing 
advertisement  is  reproduced  verbatim. 
All  that  accompanied  the  copy  was  a 
solitary  illustration,  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  high.  So  you  see  1  haven't 
exaggerated  in  writing  my  own 
imaginary  samples  of  uninteresting  ads. 

Contrast  such  a  piece  of  copy  with 
the  specimen  that  follows.  Here,  too. 
is  an  inch-and-a-half  of  description,  but 


Period  Chests 
Usefully  Decorative 

It  may  be  a  Queen  Anne,  u  Chippendale,  or  a  William  and 
Mary  Period  chest,  that  will  enchant  you  with  its  Uuiuty  of 
mast  met  ion  and  usefulness  of  purpose. 

These  chests  with  their  spacious  interiors  solve  the  lack  of 
Closet  span  in  many  homes.  Their  carved  and  beautifully 
finished  mahogany  or  walnut  eosi-s  make  them  an  added  adorn- 
ment to  any  room  in  the  home  or  small  apartment. 

Thev  are  forty-eight  inches  lung,  twenty-two  inches  wide 
and  thirty  inches  high.  Kasily  running  cuslors  make  them 
conveniently  movable. 

We  have  the  William  and   Mary,  Queen  Anne  and  Chip- 
md  will  order  any  of  the  following: 

Chests  at  $65 
Tudor  Martha  Washington  Adam 
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Martha  Washington 
Unit  XVI 


Alhrmarlr 


*1  ft  week  pays  for  the  BLACK 
BEAUTY — "JO  different  styles  to  select 
from. 

Now  let's  write  that  in  the  all-too- 
usual  fashion. 

Bicycles  ! 

We  have  them.  All  model*.  Easy 
payments.  Also  a  complete  line  of  tire 
repair  kits,  guns  and  fishing  tackle. 

Don't  laugh.  Thai's  rather  better 
than  the  average.  But  where  is  the 
appeal? 

If  you  don't  believe  that  such 
advertisements  as  that  last  one  really 
appear  and  arc  paid  for.  read  this 
actual  clipping. 

Baby  Carriages 

H  Off 
Baby  Carriages 

Hhm  m.so 


MiAf.ll 
Baby  Carriages 

Now  m.so 

off  on  Sulkies  and  Strollers 
We  deliver  everywhere. 
We  do  Repairing,  Upholstering 
Open  Evenings. 


Km  1 

it  both  makes  an  alluring  picture  of  the 
article  for  sale  and  adds  an  interesting 
morsel  to  the  reader's  fund  of  informa- 
tion. Doesn't  it  unconsciously  give 
you  the  impression  that  the  store 
behind  it  uses  painstaking  care  in  the 
selection  of  merchandise? 

Made  of  the  Skin  of  the 
Black  Head  Sheep 

This  is  a  pair  of  MOCHA  gloves.  The 
Black  Head  sheep,  to  whom  they  owe 
their  origin,  is  found  near  Mocha,  an 
ancient  cit  y  of  Arabia.  The  skins,  when 
made  into  gloves,  have  a  soft  anil 
velvety  feeling.  These  gloves  are  light- 
weight Mocha  for  early  Fall  wear. 
1-horn  clasp,  spcarpoint  back",  beaver 
and  taupe,  &{..>.">. 

Analyze  the  attraction  of  that 
advertisement  and  what  do  you  find? 
Merely  that  so  pleasingly  complete  a 
description  makes  the  article  stick  in 
your  memory  far  more  lastingly  than 
the  most  glowing  of  phrases.  A  usual 
paragraph  such  as.  "Mocha  Gloves  — 
Fashion's  favorite— Complete  stock 
just  received — Don't  miss  these  at 
today's  prices — Only  S3. 25."  leaves  you 
comparatively  cold,  and  there  is  none 
of  the  confidence-building  atmosphere 
of  the  actual  clipping.  Isn't  the  extra 
care  more  than  worth  the  clTort? 

The  average  furniture  advertise- 
ment depends  almost  wholly  upon 
illustrations  and  price-appeal  for  pull- 
ing strength.  Little  or  no  effort  is 
made  to  create  a  desire.  The  whole 
purpose  seems  to  be  merely  to  win 
attention  from  the  housewife  who  is 
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already  shopping,  pricing  and  compar- 
ing similar  articles.  There  is,  however, 
another  possibility  and  it  is  illustrated 
by  this  quotation  from  a  department- 
store  announcement.  This  firm  obvi- 
ously believes  it  worth  while  to  try  to 
sell  chests  to  women  who.  when  they 
rose  that  morning,  had  not  realized  the 
desirability  of  such  an  article  of  furni- 
ture. The  wording  itself  is  not  remark- 
able, but  the  advertisement  as  a  whole 
is  worth  study.    (Fig.  1.) 

See  how  chock-full  of 
information  those  four  brief 
paragraphs  are.  Count  the 
facts:  (1)  Styles;  (2)  Substi- 
tute for  closets;  (3)  Spacious 
interiors;  (\)  Mahogany  or 
walnut;  (.r>)  Useful  any- 
where; (fi)  Apartment 
dwellers,  take  notice;  (7) 
Exact  size;  (8)  Movable;  (9) 
Three  styles  in  stock;  (10) 
Price. 

It's  as  meaty  with  facts 
as  a  properly  made  bun  with 
currants,  and  Mrs.  Possible 
Customer,  almost  before 
she  has  finished  reading  it, 
will  have  one  of  those 
chests  located— in  her  mind's  eye—  in 
just  the  fitting  corner  in  her  home. 
And  when  she  has  been  led  that  far  you 
can  safely  trust  her — as  all  husbands 
know — to  arrange  for  the  trivial  detail 
of  where  the  sixty-live  iron  men  arc 
coming  from.  It  is  a  splendid  example 
of  how  facts— calm,  specific  facts,  the 
kind  you  use  in  your  personal  sales 
talks — can,  when  printed,  make  just  as 
true  an  appeal  without  the  addition  of 
any  "line  writing."  verbal  fireworks  or 
glittering  claims.  Why  take  the  unnec- 
essary risk  of  rousing  a  reader's  suspi- 
cions with  high-flown  claims  when 
simple  unvarnished  facts  will  make  the 
sale?  I  sometimes  think  after  paging 
through  a  newspaper,  that  P.  T. 
Barnum  is  still  the  ideal  whom  retailers 
follow  as  an  advertising  model. 

In  cotlerting  "specimens"  to  exhibit 
in  an  article  such  as  this,  it  is  likely  to 
prove  difficult  to  show  good  contrasting 
parallels  of  ads.  on  the  same  lines  of 
merchandise  that  are  unmistakably 
good  or  glaringly  bad.  The  big 
majority  of  advertisements  steer  too 
consistent  a  mid-channel  course  of 
mediocrity.  As  this  article  goes  on 
paper,  however,  August  fur  sales  are 
monopolizing  column  upon  column  and 
my  current  Sunday  edition  gives  me 
the  opportunity  I  desire  to  contrast  a 
"newsy"  ad.  with  one  typical  of  the 
great  majority.  I'll  let  you  decide 
which  I  think  is  the  better  ad.  (Fig.  2, 
Fig.  3.) 

After  reading  both  of  these  advertise- 
ments I  feel  very  sure  that  the  second 
one  will  be  proved  more  nturly  100 
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per  cent  successful  in  carrying  out 
its  stated  purpose.  I  am  sure  that 
practically  every'  reader  will  follow  the 
suggestion  to  "buy  elsewhere."  How- 
ever. I  question  whether  many  will  be 
coaxed  in  to  sec  the  display  mentioned. 
And  when  going  elsewhere  to  buy,  I.  for 
one,  would  feel  allured  to  investigate 
the  furs  advertised  in  the  first  of  the 
two  specimens. 

Publishing  a  list  of  goods  is  apparently 
another  popular  way  of 
wasting  money  and  charging 
it  to  "advertising." 

Hardware  merchants 
probably  top  the  column 
at  this  sport,  with  grocers, 
perhaps,  a  good  second. 
Here's  the  sort  of  thing 
I  mean: 


"//«/(*/  you  seen 
its  recent  paimtintT" 

"f.verythiut  from  till  It 
picks  to  heavy  lumber 


"Srwinf  machine  prices  are  soon  to 
advance. 

"Our  faris  shipment  arrived  just 
yesterday.  " 

"Farm  Day — and  a  Souvenir  for  the 
Kiddies. ' ' 

'•Ty  CM  picks  a  peart-trey  •Unnx\ " 


If  a  brand  of  roofing  you  sell  refuses 
to  catch  fire  from  a  near-by  conllngnt- 
lion.  that  is  news — sales-making  news. 

If  a  hospital  buys  your  line  of  metal 
beds,  or  refrigerators,  or  cleaning  com- 
pound, there  is  news  that  testifies  to  the 
sanitary  excellence  of  your  merchan- 
dise. 

If  a  local  owner  drives  your  make  uf 
car  on  a  long  tour  without  touching  the 
motor  other  than  to  feed  it  oil.  t hut 
is  legitimate  and  effective 


Fur  Sale 
Attracts  Hundreds 


We  Arc  Hardware 
Headquarter* 

I  complete  line  of 

I  iulir  Hardware 
builders'  Hardware 
Tools 

Washing  Machines 
Stoves 

Paint  ami  Varnish 

Always  at  your  service. 

That  isn't  an  ad. — it's  a  directory. 
And  nobody  reads  a  directory  unless  he 
is  obliged  to. 

Now  let's  tackle  the  whole  subject. 
Irom  another  angle. 

What  makes  people  read  news- 
papers? 

The  news. 

Correct. 

How  do  they  pick  out  what  they 
want  to  read? 

By  the  headlines.  If  you  doubt  this 
watch  your  wife  at  the  breakfast  table 
or  your  neighbor  on  the  street  car,  and 
observe  their  eyes  grass-hoppering  here 
and  there  around  the  page  until  they 
light  on  an  appealing  tidbit. 

What  then? 

Two  things.  First,  the  surest  way  to 
stop  those  wandering  eyes  and  tie  them 
down  to  your  space  is  by  the  lure  of  a 
newsy  or  appealing  headline.  Since 
you  are  competing  with  the  news 
editors  for  attention,  you  must  do  your 
level  best  to  beat  them  at  their  own 
game.  Second,  the  more  newsy  your 
copy,  the  nunc  chance,  it  stands  of  being 
fully  read  and  digested  word  by  word. 

Stop-look-and-rcad  headlines  are  not 
difficult  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
they  be  evolved  without  a  little  real 
thinking.  If,  as  many  claim,  "a  live 
headline  is  half  the  battle,"  then  the 
ads.  that  follow  these  samples  were 
already  well  on  their  way  to  success. 


When  we  stole  a  march  on  the  fur 
markets  and  madeoiir  August  Sale  pnr- 
chases  just  24  hours  ahead  of  a  20  ]s-r 
cent  increase  in  the  price  of  furs,  we 
knew  wchad  accomplished  a  wonderful 
feat.  We  purchased  twice  as  many  furs 
as  we  anticipated — we  now  wish  we 
had  purchased  four  times  as  many 
Cleveland  women  are  enthusiastic 
alsiut  this  sale — -the  Wonderful  values 
here.  Incidentally  you  earn  the  20  |mt 
centwesaved  in  addition  In  tin 


August 
Fur  Sale 

Do  not  foil  to  see 
our  line  of 

Furs  and 
Fur  Co. us 

before  buying  else- 
where. During  this  sale 
we  are  daily  receiving 
MAV  STOCK.  We 
invite  comparisons  and 
guarantee  a  suhstan- 
I  ial  saving  on  every 


tie  2  i-ib 
Frankly,  can't  you  see  that  to  me — 
and  to  my  wife— such  headlines  are  far 
more  appealing  than  the  type  of  head- 
line, so  very,  very  common,  which  is 
written  almost  wholly  from  the  mer- 
chant's "inside"  point  of  view?  I  mean 
headlines  like  these: 

"Let  us  convince  yon.  " 
'  'Joint  accounts. ' ' 
"Expert  advice. " 

"The  Blank  Company  announces  " 

They  may  have  interested  the  adver- 
tiser who  wrote  them,  but  would  they 
coax  you  to  dig  further  into  the  reading 
matter  below? 

I  am  busy :  so  is  my  w  ife.  Neither  of 
us  are  hunting  for  things  to  read.  With 
unread  magazines  and  books,  besides 
the  newspaper,  always  at  hand  the 
merchant  who  fails  to  stop  us  quickly 
with  an  eye-catching  headline  or  an 
interesting  illustration  has  probably 
tossed  away  his  chance  for  that  issue. 
All  five  of  those  forceless  headlines 
quoted  just  above  were  selected  from  a 
single  edition  of  a  newspaper  in  which 
the  space  costs  approximately  three 
dollars  an  inch.  Who  can  estimate  the 
business  lost  through  just  those  five 
lifeless,  unappealing  headlines? 

Yet  there  is  a  very  simple,  easy-to- 
remember  guide  to  writing  good  head- 
lines. 

"LSF  NKWS." 


news  copy. 

If  your  method  of  mixing 
drugs  or  checking  pre- 
scriptions involves  some 
unusually  modern  device 
for  safe-guarding  the  inva- 
lid, tell  it  newsilvand  profit 
by  it. 

If  the  diamonds  you 
sold  in  1910  have  enhanced 
heavily  in  value,  print  tin- 
facts  to  reassure  hesitating 
prospects  that  well-chosen 
gems  arc  not  merely  luxuries 
but  investments. 

There's  news,  real  news 
in  every  line  of  retail  busi- 
ness—some of  it  sufficient 
in  itself  to  sell  goods,  the  rest  of  it 
mighty  valuable  to  coax  the  reader 
down  into  the  finer  type  where  you 
can  ply  your  personal  sales  skill  on  his 
pockelbook. 

People  read  the  news  column  in  their 
papers  and  pass  by  the  editorials 
because  in  the  one  they  get  facts,  in  the 
other  opinions.  And  it  is  their  natural 
tendency  to  treat  advertisers  in  the 
same  way.  As  long  as  you  stick  to 
facts  and  select  those  of  real  interest, 
they  will  stick  wilh  you.  When  you 
wander  away  to  express  your  opinions, 
they,  too,  will  wander  over  into  the 
next  column  to  glance  at  Jones'  ad.  or 
read  the  day's  developments  in  the 
latest  murder  mystery. 

So  if  I  were  a  retail  merchant.  I 
would  call  in  my  sign  artist  and  have 
him  letter  for  me  a  placard.  And  I 
would  hang  that  placard  at  the  level  of 
my  eyes  in  the  particular  spot  in  my 
establishment  to  which  I  retired  when 
tin-  advertising  flame  must  be  kindled. 
And  on  that  placard  would  be  the 
words  : 

BE  SPECIFIC— 
BE  NEWSY- 
PIT  PF.P  IN  THE  HEADLINE — 
STICK  TO  FACTS. 


"Let  the  arguments  on  pour  tongue  s  end  flow  to  pour  pencil  8  end." 
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TTISTOR  V  does not  record 
m~§   the  name  of  the  hardy 
■  ■   soul  who  lirst  tried  to 
sell  advertising  to  the  pur- 
veyor of  a  public  neces- 
sity. 1 1  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  speed  with  which  he 
left  the  deoler'sofficc  and 
the  sardonic  laughter 
that  rang  in  his  ears. 

This  attitude,  as  events 
move  in  the  business 
world,  belongs  to  a  past 
generation.  Some  of  the 
best  and  most  const ruc- 
livc  advertising  now  in 
the  magazines  and  news- 
papers is  co-operative 
publicity  to  promote 
such  public  necessities 
as  lumber,  sugar,  rice 
and  coffee — not  any  par- 
ticular kind  or  brand, 
but  just  lumber,  sugar, 
rice  and  coffee;  and  not 
for  the  benefit  of  any 
one  dealer  or  group  of 
dealers,  but  for  the  trade 
as  a  whole.  Inasmuch 
as  the  coffee  men  are  the 
most  recent  entrants 
into  the  field  of  c  o- 
operative  advertising, 
their  campaign  is  likely 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  piona  i 
experience  and  furnish  ni'« 
hints  to  later  comers. 

This  campaign  is  unique 
because  it  is  international.  Il  is  the 
result  of  four  years  of  preparation  by 
the  coffee  planters  of  the  stale  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  and  leading  coffee 
roasters  and  dealers  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
the  discovery',  by  the  men  who  produce 
coffee  and  those  who  market  it.  that 
their  interests  are  identical. 

Regardless  of  individual  opinions  as 
to  the  harm  or  benefits  of  coffee,  the 
fart  remains  that  it  has  become  firmly 
established  as  an  American  beverage. 
During  the  year  ending  July  1.  we 
imported  about  1.100,000,000  pounds 
of  coffee,  an  average  of  eleven  pounds 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States. 

Although  coffee  probably  is  too 
strongly  entrenched  here  ever  to  lose 
its  popularity,  the  dealers  welcomed  a 
plan  of  co-operation  advanced  by  the 
coffee  planters  of  Sao  Paulo  and  agreed 
to  handle  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  raised  in 
Sao  Paulo  for  advertising  in  the  United 
Slates. 
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The  source  of  this  fund  is  a  tax  of 
100  reis,  about  2}  £  cents,  on  every  bag 
of  coffee  exported  from  Sao  Paulo. 
This  amounts  to  about  one-sixty-sixlh 
of  a  cent  a  pound.  Beginning  last 
April,  barely  a  month  after  the  contract 
between  the  two  groups  was  signed  at 
the  Hotel  Plaza.  New  York  City,  the 
fund  was  used  to  buy  space  in  300  news- 
papers in  182  leading  cities,  and  in  a 
number  of  the  leading  periodicals  and 
trade  papers. 

Plans  for  the  campaign  were  laid  on 
a  broad  foundation.  The  fund  is 
handled  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Associa- 
tion and  the  green  coffee  trade,  this 
committee  being  composed  of  Ross  \V. 
Weir,  of  New  York,  chairman;  C.  II. 
SlotTregen.  of  New  York,  secretary; 
George  S.  Wright,  of  Boston,  treasurer; 
F.  J.  Ach.  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  and  Wil- 
liam Haync,  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Under  the  name,  "Joint  Coffee  Trade 
Publicity  Committee."  this  organiza- 
tion is  awakening  the  codec  trade  all 


over  the  United  Stales  to  a 
realization  of  the  benefits  lobe 
coined  by  co-operative  pub- 
licity. The  best  proof  of 
the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  trade  is  playing 
the  game  is  the  fact  that 
several  hundred  of  the 
leading  coffee  roasters 
and  dealers  already  have 
contributed  a  large  ad- 
ditional sum  to  the 
Brazilian  fund  and  other- 
wise have  shown  their 
desire  to  co-operate  with 
the  South  Americans  on 
a  fifty-fifty  basis. 

With  the  advertising 
campaign  well  underway, 
this  committee  is  now 
making  a  systematic 
effort  to  interest  grocers 
and  all  retail  dealers  to 
take,  full  advantage  of 
the  new  opportunities 
thus  created.  It  has  dis- 
Iribuled  material  for 
the  use  of  salesmen, 
announcements  of  the 
plan  of  the  campaign 

and  portfolios  of  advance 
advertising  copy,  as  well 
as  hints  to  the  dealers- 
for  window  displays  and 
for  their  own  advertising. 

The  committee  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  advertis- 
ing any  one  brand  or  growth, 
any  one  kind  or  grade,  and  that  it  is  up 
to  the  individual  roaster  to  hook  up 
his  own  brand  to  the  national  cam- 
paign according  to  the  methods  he 
finds  most  effective  in  his  own  territory. 

Both  the  advertising  copy  and  the 
circulars  to  the  trade  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  national  prohibition  sug- 
gests the  more  extensive  use  of  coffee. 
The  public  is  being  reminded  that  long 
before  the  saloon  attained  the  height 
of  its  popularity  the  coffee  house  was 
a  popular  resort  and  that  famous  men 
of  letters  and  politics  used  to  meet  over 
the  colTcc  cups;  that  the  colTec  house 
embodies  all  the  advantages  of  socia- 
bility offered  by  the  saloon,  without 
the  objectionable  features. 

The  dealer  is  reminded  that 
3,000,000  soldier  boys  returning  to 
civilian  life  have  learned  to  appreciate 
coffee  as  never  before!  that  more  than 
100.000.000  pounds  were  bought  by 
the  war  department  for  our  armies  dtll  - 
ing  the  war.  and  that  the  former 
soldiers  will  be  faithful  to  the  beverage 
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~T~)IGHT  in  your  own  home  lown 
g\  Ihcrc  used  to  be  I  wo  li  I  tic  stores 
■*•  *•  on  the  same  street.  They  car- 
ried the  same  line  of  merchandise, 
they  both  used  newspaper  space,  they 
had  about  the  same  kind  of  a  start.  One 
of  them,  however,  is  no  longer  a  little 
si <ne,  but  a  big  prosperous  business, 
while  (he  other  is  much  the  same  as  it 
was  at  the  start.  Ask  the  average 
bright  woman  why  site  prefers  Smith's 
store  to  Brown's  store  and  she  will 
answer: 

"Why.  their  windows  always  look  so 
nice.   You  just  want  to  go  inside." 
That  is  the  only  objective  in  planning 

windows  to  encourage  the  buying 
impulse.  It  is  nol  enough  that  the 
window  shall  be  attractive.  It  must 
have  selling  value;  it  must  draw  the 
passerby  inside  and  prompt  him  or  her 
to  ask  for  a  washing  machine,  a  shirt 
or  a  vacuum  bottle  "like  the  one  in  the 
window," 

Selling  value  is  nol  created  by  mere 
chance.  It  is  the  result  of  careful 
study,  of  more  than  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
proper  application  of  certain  principles 
thai  display  managers  have  learned 
only  by  long  experience. 

Look  back  a  few  years  and  you  will 
rrrall  the  dav  of  the  wooden  model 


w  ith  its  stiff  form  and  unbending  pose. 
This  same  wooden  model  today  is 
passing  along  with  its  old  friend,  the 
"window  trimmer,"  d isplaced  by 
modern  window  display  advertising 
and  the  display  man  whose  art  il  is  to 
display  merchandise  and  enhance  its 
selling  qualities  by  methods  of  grouping 
and  Ihc  aid  of  attention-catching 
devices. 

To  create  a  window  is  to  develop  a 
potent,  silent  selling  force;  whereas 
"trimming  a  w  indow  "  suggests  to  me  a 
purely  decorative  attempt  which  aims 
al  making  a  store  front  look  pretty.  A 
window  trimmer  is  a  sort  of  glorified 
house-maid,  while  a  display  man  is  a 
sales  promoter,  working  along  the  same 
lines  as  an  advertising  man,  but  with 

different  tools. 

Take  as  an  illustration  the  lowly 
$1.50  shirt.  Put  it  in  the  window  on  a 
tee  with  a  conglomorale  mass  of  other 
haberdashery,  and  what  have  you?  Al 
best  only  a  51.50  shirt — perhaps  il 
doesn't  even  look  worth  $1.50.  But 
place  that  same  shirt  on  a  form  with 
collar  and  scarf,  perhaps  a  bell,  and 
links  in  the  cuffs,  and  neighboring 
distinctive  goods  to  lend  an  air  of 
quality,  and  al  once  you  have  a  shirt 
that  lo  those  not  trained  in  merchan- 
dise values  looks  worth  $5.    Isn't  the 


little  trouble  it  takes  worth  while? 

The  air  of  quality  I  have  mentioned 
depends  to  some  cxlenl  upon  the 
decorations,  but  still  more  upon  the 
display  manager's  good  taste  in  select- 
ing merchandise  thai  will  harmonize. 
For  instance,  it  is  little  shorl  of  a  crime 
to  display  hats  in  the  same  window 
wilh  underwear.  The  gap  is  too  wide; 
the  American  mind,  quick  to  seize  upon 
the  incongruous,  would  visualize  a  man 
clad  only  in  a  hat  and  his  B.  V.  D.'s — 
"all  dressed  up  and  no  place  to  go." 
Yet,  in  thai  same  window,  in  which 
underwear  is  Ihc  principal  merchandise 
displayed,  the  presence  of  socks  and 
garters  will  be  considered  as  no  more 
than  appropriate. 

This  fault  of  incongruity  is  by  no 
means  uncommon.  I  am  thinking  now 
of  a  very  good  window  I  saw  the  other 
day  which  was  spoiled  by  the  presence 
of  a  few  canes  among  Ihc  underwear. 
The  canes  might  have  been  appro- 
priately displayed  with  hats  and  gloves, 
but  w  ith  underwear,  never! 

Just  as  the  display  man  must  exer- 
cise cart?  in  the  details  thai  make  for 
harmony,  so  he  must  exercise  care  in 
those  details  thai  make  for  verisimili- 
tude, the  appearance  of  reality.  In  one 
of  my  recent  windows  I  wanted  to  show 
a  man  trying  on  a  suit  of  underwear.  Of 
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course  it  was  necessary  that  we  should 
feature  the  trade  name  of  the  under- 
wear in  a  natural  way,  so  a  box  with  its 
wrapping  was  placed  on  the  tabic. 

To  suggest  the  idea  that  my  man  had 
just  opened  the  parcel  1  had  the  box  of 
underwear  wrapped  up  and  left  it  in  its 
wrappings  for  two  or  three  days,  so 
that  the  creases  in  the  paper  would 
become  thoroughly  set.  Then  I  opened 
the  parcel  on  the  table  in  the  window 
and  left  it  exactly  as  my  wax  man 
would  have  done  if  it  had  been  opened 
by  him.  Of  course  the  effect  was 
natural;  it  couldn't  be  anything  else. 

Although  a  liking  for  one's  work — a 
heart  and  soul  interest  in  it —  is  essen- 
tial, the  window  display  man  cannot 
rely  entirely  on  his  "genius"  or  his 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  He  must 
do  a  lot  of  studying. 

Look  at  the  dome  of  any  large  build- 
ing in  your  city.  Do  you  know  the 
period  of  the  style  of  architecture  that 
supports  it?  You  ought  to.  for  an 
appreciation  of  architecture  will  help 
you  in  "building"  your  windows.  Do 
you  know  the  temperature  in  your 
window  at  the  holiest  hour?  You 
ought  to,  for  some  commodities  will 
not  stand  abnormal  heat. 

If  you  lack  real  knowledge  of  things 
beyond  the  mere  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  display,  say  to  yourself  that 
you  are  going  to  find  out — and  find  out 
quickly.  Gel  action,  and  it  won't  be 
long  before  you  acquire  a  working 
knowledge  of  those  essentials  which 


help  to  develop  window  trimmers  into 
display  men. 

Here  is  another  thing  you'll  do  well 
to  remember  if  you  have  thoughts  of 
branching  out  as  a  display  man:  your 
windows  must  have  the  "human 
interest"  worked  into  them.  By  "human 
interest"  1  mean  the  little  touch  of  life 
that  appeals  to  every  normal  human 
being's  interest  in  self  or  species 
and  that  so  often  marks  the  difference 
between  the  good  window  and  the  win- 
dow that  fails. 

What  are  human  beings  most  inter- 
ested in?  What  is  the  one  appeal  that 
will  command  their  attention? 

Of  all  things,  they  arc  most  inter- 
ested in  themselves.  This  may  seem 
an  indelicate  thing  to  say.  but  it  is 
true;  and  the  person  who  would 
succeed  in  window  display  must  recog- 
nize it.  You  may  interest  or  amuse 
people  wilh  other  appeals,  but  to  gel 
them  to  come  into  your  store  and  pass 
their  money  over  your  counter  you 
must  appeal  to  their  selfish  interests; 
you  must  make  it  easy  for  them  to 
imagine  themselves  possessing  and 
using  the  thing  you  want  to  sell  them: 
show  them  that  it  will  make  them 
happier,  or  prettier,  or  more  comfort- 
able. 

The  successful  display  man  does  this 
quite  adroilly.  He  docs  not  show 
milady  a  hat  and  tell  her  in  so  many 
words  that  it  will  make  her  look  more 
beautiful.  That  would  be  crude  work. 
Instead  he  places  the  hat  in  exactly  the 


best  possible  setting  to  reveal  its 
beauty,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  lets 
it  whisper  gently,  "Take  me  home." 

One  effective  way  to  appeal  to 
human  interest  is  to  visualize  "the 
reason  why."  The  window  created 
according  to  this  principle  shows  why 
the  particular  goods  displayed  have 
advantages  over  others  of  the  same 
kind.  At  a  convention  where  I  spoke 
recently  a  man  in  the  audience  asked 
a  question  that  paved  the  way  for 
illustrating  this  idea. 

"I  am  a  dealer  in  electrical  supplies," 
he  said.  "Can  you  give  me  a  suggestion 
as  to  how  you  would  arrange  a  window 
to  display  coffee  percolators?" 

At  once  I  thought  of  "reason  why" 
appeal.  What  is  there  about  a  high- 
priced  electric  percolator  that  makes  it 
better  than  the  cheaper  ones  of  the 
same  kind?  The  first  thing  I  thought  of 
was  size;  it  will  make  more  colTce. 

But  how  can  this  thought  be  "pul 
across"  so  that  it  will  burn  itself  into 
the  mind  of  the  woman  who  only 
glances  at  the  window  as  she  passes 
along,  and  make  her  slop  and  look,  and 
later  buy? 

A  card  telling  the  capacity  of  the 
percolator?  Very  good  in  ils  way,  but 
not  as  an  eye-catcher.  There  must  be 
some  idea  in  the  whole  window  which 
will  flash  the  message  lo  the  person 
who  is  passing,  and  who,  by  the  way.  is 
thinking  of  anything  in  the  world  but 
colTce  percolators. 

I  told  my  electrical  friend,  "First  of 


"Hut  plare  that  same 
shirt  on  a  f<»mi  with 
collar  and  wnrf.  and 
links  in  the  riifT*.  and 
yon  have  n  shirt  lhat. 
to  those  not  trained  in 
merchandise,  looks 
worth  *5." 


A  stud)  in  harmony. 
Kvcry  article  in  tills 
disptav  is  re  I  it  led 
tn  the  nlhrr  articles. 
Hut.  rout,  gloves 
and  MM  »re  phired 
with  studied  ilr<f- 
h  Hi' me 


A  display  of  style  lenders  in  men's  haU.  raps  and  gloves 
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Getting  Under  Their  Skin 

By  R.  A.  BROWN 
Advertising  Manager,  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago 
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/T  IS  AO  CRIME  to  be 
human. 
It  may  even  be  a 
mistake  to  be  so  dignilicd 
that  one  is  stodgy. 

To  know  where  to  draw 
the  line  between  "circus 
stuff"  and  events  of  a 
genuinely  human  appeal 
which  will  "get  over" 
without  sacrificing  the 
fruits  of  more  than 
fifty  years*  elTorls  to 
build  up  good  will,  is 
one  of  the  problems 
that  entails  daily  study 
by  the  advertising 
bureau  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Company. 

Wc  find  that  any- 
thingout  of  the  ordinary 
appeals  to  all  classes 
of  people.  Our  greatest 
objection  to  the  sensa- 
tional is  that  it  brings 
in  a  class  which  docs 
not  ordinarily  conic 
here  and  which,  on  the 
whole,  il  is  undesirable 
exercising  care  in  wording  the  adver- 
tisements and  placing  them,  wc  can 
control,  to  a  satisfactory  extent,  this 
vexing  problem. 

The  underlying  motive  for  all  these 
i  \  cuts  is  of  course  to  arouse  an  interest 
that  cannot  be  obtained  by  straight 
merchandising  and  advertising.  It  is 
our  aim  to  keep  this  store  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  other  in  Chicago. 
Marshall  Field  ft  Company  has  always 
been  an  Institution  in  Chicago.  True 
Chicagoans  arc  continually  pointing 
out  to  their  eastern  friends  that  we  in 
the  Middle  West  have  the  largest  and 
finest  retail  store  in  the  world. 

To  keep  that  enthusiasm  at  fever 
heal  wc  must  do  more  than  sell  good 
merchandise.  We  strive  to  make 
the  store  the  center  of  as  many  activ- 
ities as  are  legitimately  our  function  to 
serve. 

Many  of  these  events  transcend  the 
commonplace.  The  writer  saw  many 
in  the  audience  weep  during  a  tribute 
to  our  country's  Hag;  he  has  seen  tear- 
dimmed  eyes  watch  the  spraying  of 
thousands  of  flowers  upon  the  return- 
ing soldiers;  he  has  been  told  of  women 
who.  with  choking  voice,  thanked 
representatives  of  this  store  for  page 
newspaper  advertisements  which  were 
purely  patriotic  and  sentimental  in 
their  appeal  —  we  mention  all  this 
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Mim  Muwnrcl  Sheldon.  nnRinulor  ut  the  "IMiughnuts  for  1  loughnuy*"  i«1r». 
itrrvinii  doughnuts  tu  returned  auldtura  in  Marshall  1'ield  X  GMUMiny'i  Stem 


merely  to  emphasize  the  statement 
that  we  reach  the  hearts  of  intelligent 
people. 

As  a  consequence,  wc  think  wc  arc 
the  best  advertised  store  in  the  world; 
advertised  by  our  friends  advertised 
by  means  which  no  money  could  buy. 
Credit  for  this  can  be  given  to  no  one 
person.  It  has  taken  more  than  half  a 
century  to  accomplish  it.  "Cood  will." 
they  call  il. 

Now  to  describe  some  of  the  more 
interesting  events  by  which  this  good 
will  is  created. 

For  example,  there  were  the  "dough- 
nuts for  doughboys."  Any  one  who 
was  in  service  during  the  recent  mis- 
understanding with  Wilhelm;  any  one 
who  had  a  friend  or  relative  in  the 
service,  or  who  has  read  about  the 
soldiers'  life,  knows  of  the  heroic  part 
played  by  the  Salvation  Army  and  its 
doughnuts. 

Wc  obtained  the  co-operation  of  the 
originator  of  the  "Doughnuts  for 
Doughboys"  idea — Miss  Margaret 
Sheldon — and  several  assistants,  and 
set  up  in  our  household  utilities  section 
u  copy  of  a  typical  Salvation  Army 
hut.  Wc  announced  that  doughnuts 
would  be  served  in  trench  style.  In 
two  and  one-half  days  10.000  dough- 
nuts were  served — one  to  a  person. 
I  lundreds  of  customers  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  heard  <d  I  his  household 


utilities  section  came  up 
lu  the  ninth  floor  to  get 
acquainted. 

To  have  seen  some  of 
these  "reunions"  of  dough- 
boys who  had  met  these 
same  Salvation  Army 
lassies  under  more  trying 
conditions  was  worth 
all  the  trouble  and  all 
the  expense.  Again,  you 
get  the  idea  "getting 
under  the  skin"  by- 
means  of  a  "stunt" 
not  commercial. 

When  the  Prairie 
Division  came  home 
from  France  people 
from  all  parts  of  the 
Central  West  came  tu 
Chicago  to  witness  the 
three  parades  of  the 
three  sections. 

Most  of  the  buildings 
along  the  line  of  march 
were  decorated—  the 
important  State  Street 
store  quite  elaborately. 
Besides  the  beautiful  arrangement  of 
ilags  and  bunting  which  we  exhibited, 
our  service  flag  of  1.850  stars  and  our 
United  States  (lag. .r)0feelby  I50feel. sus- 
pended between  the  buildings  from  the 
ninth  lloor.  made  quite  an  impression. 

Then,  came  the  typical  Marshall 
Field  &  Company  stunt— "Just  like 
Field's  to  do  something  different"  is  a 
common  expression  in  Chicago. 

Hy  means  of  a  specially  constructed 
apparatus,  a  large  canvas-lined  ball, 
decorated  with  the  Prairie  Division 
insignia  and  lilled  with  freshly-cut 
Mowers,  was  drawn  out  on  a  rope,  ten 
floors  above  the  marching  troops.  As 
the  leaders  marched  beneath,  the 
llowers  were  slowly  shaken  out  of  the 
ball  and  sprayed  upon  their  heads, 
'fears  sprang  to  the  eyes  of  thousands 
of  spectators  and  marchers  as  the 
(lowers  floated  down.  As  unit  after 
unit  passed,  the  performance  was 
repeated.  On  one  day  this  feature 
required  as  many  as  20,000  flowers. 

More  than  one  hysterical  woman 
rushed  into  the  store  on  this  occasion, 
embraced  floormen  and  thanked  them 
for  the  wonderful  tribute  to  the 
veterans.  Although  the  examples  of 
excessive  emotion  were  few,  wc  hope 
they  show  that  this  was  another  time 
we  reached  beyond  the  limited  realm 
in  which  cold  commerce  is  supposed  to 

confine  its  efforts. 
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Just  before  last  Master  wc  held  a 
:  :te  days'  series  of  festivities  for 
he  children.  Wc  had  story-telling 
inurs  in  the  book  section;  lalkson 
ail?  in  the  bird-house  section: 
penal  gifts,  including  books  and 

-  mcs,  for  infants  in  the  inlanls* 
real  section;  we  gave  away  20.00(1 
rarbles  in  the  boys'  clothing  see- 
jon:  10.000  doll  hats  in  the  milli- 
v  M-rtion;short  lengthsof  ribbon 

utable  for  dolls"  dresses  in  the 
i •on  -ection,  and  served  ginger- 
lrcad  bunnies  in  the  tea  room. 

Wo  estimated  that  during  these 

rce  days  25,000  children  visited 
-tore.  We  are  reasonably  sure 

:  at  hundreds  of  young  minds 

<re  indelibly  impressed  with  the 

•  nones  of  a  visit  to  "Field's." 
Following  are  some  of  the  other 

■'  i-nt-. which  proved  to  be  popular: 
1  >n  Flag  Day  for  each  of  the  last 
o  >c;irs  |_)r.  Cigrand.  president 
:  the  American  Flag  Day  Associa- 
tion, and  the  greatest  authority 
n  the  history,  customs  and  laws 
:  our  flag,  has  delivered  a  speech 
:i  our  State  Street  rotunda. 
ne>  and  sailors   ha\  e  given 
-alute.    Our  Choral  Society 
j«  *ung. 

h  the  household  utilities  see- 
on  wc  set  up  "The  Bride's 
•c"    This  consisted  of  elabo- 
"ate  arrangements  of  merchandise 
aittUe  for  the  bride's  kitchen, 
l-\  ;ind  laundry.    Special  sels 
•  matured. 

:  our  Oriental  rug  exhibit  we 
Ued  the  Ballard  collection 

•  IB  St.  Louis. 

Wc  introduced  n  batik  exhibit. 
i'li  illustrated  the  proresses  of 
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CHEERS  AND  EMBRACES 

For  «  fuimcn  and  ciiginrcn! 

IU1.  I»  ofo»r  Pnlrk  Boy.;  »tlcoo.c  H 

■he  ory  tlvu  ti  horn*! 
You  k**«  riven  not*!*  account  ofytwnrlvo; 

»t  art  prowl  of  you. 
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Itcpmdurljnn  of  Marshall  Fn-ld  \  Cftmpany  udvrrtine- 
Mini  ton  Ihr  da\  of  «hr  |i;ir»«li-  for  Ihe 
I'riiinr  Division 


batik  work,  the  material  and  the 
completed  articles.  Prize  pieces 
were  obtained  from  the  Art 
Alliance  of  New  York. 

In  a  specially  constructed  room 
wc  set  up  an  Oriental  bazaar, 
comprising  a  great  collection  of 
art  ware  selected  in  the  Orient 
by  our  representatives.  Every 
year  we  redecorate  and  refurnish 
our  twenty-nine  model  rooms  in 
the  furniture  section.  Many  set- 
tings are  sold  complete. 

We  have  public  lectures  on  such 
subjects  as  domestic  science,  gar- 
dening, dressmaking,  birds,  flowers 
and  stars.  Then.  too.  there  are 
the  story -telling  hours. 

In  the  boys'  clothing  section, 
Sid  Smith,  creator  of  "Doc  Yak" 
and  "The  Gumps"  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  gave  boys  a  "chalk  talk" 
on  the  work  of  the  cartoonist. 

Another  feature  that  proved 
popular  with  boys  was  a  demon- 
stration by  Cicollc  and  Schalk. 
the  White  Sox  battery,  who 
"warmed  up"  and  explained  vari- 
ous tricks  of  baseball. 

All  these  "stunts"  icquire  time 
and  enthusiastic  effort.  Every 
department  of  the  business  must 
co-operafe. 

The  successful  operation  of  such 
events,  however,  means  an 
increased  spirit  of  helpfulness 
within  the  organization. 

The  effects  beyond  immediate 
sales  are  far-reaching—  but  no  one 
should  attempt  them  unless  he  is 
willing  toextend  himself  to  the  limit 
and  spare  no  reasonable  expense 
to  get  the  setting  right.  Half- 
way measures  are  worse  than  none. 


Bundles  We  Almost  Like  to  Carry 


I  r/:\  IH)  \OT  like  to  carry  bun- 

I I  dies.  If  bundles  could  be  made 
less  conspicuous  the  average 

n  would  be  pleased.    That  was 

-  thought  that  occurred  to  a  New 
■•  Icaler  in  men's  hats. 

What  rould  be  done?  The  size  of  the 

-  '  which  a  man's  hat  can  be  carried 
"Tinmed  by  the  size  of  the  hat. 

i/ccan  not  be  reduced.    But  the 
'  1  -in  be  changed,  so  that's  what 
">x dealer  did;  he  obtained  black  bags. 
^<rage  man  wears  dark  clothes, 
the  black  bag  seems  less  con- 
gous.   As  a  result  men  like  to 
*  there.  Not  that  they  would  deal 
'■'<■  *.lely  because  of  the  black  bag. 
1  it  b  one  of  the  details  that  make 

like  that  store. 
Ey«b  so  small  a  thing  as  the  way 
^l»s  are  wrapped  may  make  or 


lose  profits,  as  many  a  store  has 
learned  by  experience.  In  a  city  of  the 
Middle  West  there  is  a  candy  store 
which  for  many  years  has  advertised 
the  high  quality  of  its  sweets.  For  most 
of  this  time  it  has  used  a  blue  paper  of 
distinctive  shade  for  wrapping  its  boxes. 

The  lad  who  buys  a  box  of  candy 
from  this  dealer  finds  greater  pleasure 
in  the  act.  because  almost  every  girl 
will  recognize  the  package  before  the 
box  is  unwrapped  and  will  comment 
favorably,  by  word  or  expression,  upon 
the  fact  that  the  candy  came  from  that 
store.  She  does  not  say.  "A  box  of 
candy!"  No.  indeed;  she  exclaims. 
"A  box  of  Craig's!" 

A  paper  salesman  once  told  a  dealer 
in  high  grade  shoes  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  him  to  adopt  a  paper  of 
quite  distinctive  character,  and  con- 


vinced him  that  the  proper  thing  was 
a  checkered  paper.  The  salesman  was 
only  half  right.  He  was  right  when  he 
reasoned  that  the  average  person 
would  be  proud  to  be  seen  w  ith  a  pack- 
age from  that  store.  The  checkered 
paper,  however,  was  too  garish.  People 
complained  w  hen  they  had  to  c  arry  the 
packages,  and  the  management  ob- 
served an  alarming  increase  in  the 
number  of  requests  for  deliveries. 

The  same  idea  was  applied  with 
greater  success  by  a  department  store 
that  used  wrapping  paper  in  two  tones 
of  brown.  It  was  distinctive  without 
being  "loud."  The  quality  effect  was 
further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
store's  name  appeared  nowhere  on  the 
package,  but  only  an  artistic  mono- 
gram in  brown  ink.  Bundles  from 
that  store  are  cheerfully  carried. 
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The  Jeweler  and  the  War  Tax 

By  ALBERT  S.  SAMUELS 
Samuels  Jewelry  Company,  San  Francisco 


OJV  APRIL  1,  1919.  it  became  the 
duly  of  all  jewelers  in  this 
country  to  collect  a  tax  of  ft  per 
cent  on  practically  everything  they 
sold.  During  that  first  month  of 
April  there  was  much  debate  and  no 
little  perplexity  over  the  method  to  be 
adopted  for  collecting  this  tax.  While 
the  debate  was  in  progress  many 
merchants  elected  to  absorb  the  tax. 
simply  paying  the  government  ft  per 
cent  of  their  April  sales. 

But  on  May  1  most  merchants  put 
into  operation  one  or  the  other  of  two 
suggested  plans.  One  group  held  that 
all  goods  should  be  marked  at  a  higher 
figure  to  include  the  tax,  and  it  is 
probable  that  most  jewelers  adopted 
this  method.  The  other  group  adopt- 
ed the  system  of  adding  a  straight  ft  per 
cent  upon  each  individual  sale. 

It  was  argued  by  the  first  group  that 
an  advance  in  prices  which  would 
include  the  tax  would  work  most 

smooihly.because  the  customer's  atten- 
tion would  not  then  be  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  paying  a  tax.  They 
believed  that  the  buying  of  jewelry 
would  be  retarded  and  discouraged  if 
the  public  was  frequently  reminded  of 
this  additional  burden  on  its  already 
heavily  loaded  shoulders. 

The  second  group  replied  that  an 
advance  in  prices  would  merely  operate 
as  a  camouflage;  that  the  public  must 
inevitably  discover  that  a  tax  was 
included;  that  this  method  entailed  the 
collection  of  a  tax  upon  a  tax,  and  that 
the  method  was  unsound  and  intended 
to  deceive.  They  pointed  out  that  the 
addition  of  Sfi  to  the  price  of  a  $100 
diamond  required  the  payment  of  a 
lax  of  |5,25,  whereas  only  Sft  was 
required  if  the  price  were  not  advanced 
and  the  lax  were  collected  separately. 
They  held  that  this  was  unfair  to  the 
consumer  and  extravagant  all  around. 

In  our  store  we  held  with  this  second 
group  and  frankly  asked  our  patrons  to 
pay  an  exact  ft  per  cent  in  addition  to 
the  purchase  price  of  the  article.  Our 
goods  were  not  marked  up;  when  a 
customer  asked  the  price  of  a  diamond 
ring  we  answered  in  this  way:  "The 
price  of  the  ring  is  SUM)  and  the  tax  is 
$j.  making  a  total  of  SI <).">."  We  have 
had  no  trouble  in  collecting  the  tax;  we 
have  had  practically  no  arguments 
over  the  matter,  and  best  of  all,  we 
have  suffered  no  loss  of  business.  On 
the  contrary,  our  sales  for  the  month  of 
May.  19 1 9.  increased  1 05  percent, exclu- 
sive of  the  tax.  over  those  for  May.  1918. 


The  difference  bi  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  two  systems  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  incident:  A  woman 
came  into  our  store  and  bought  a 
nationally  advertised  watch,  the  price 
of  which  is  fixed  by  the  manufacturer 
at  $*i<).  She  paid  this  amount,  plus 
S'i.TiO  for  the  tax.  After  receix'ing  her 
change  she  said.  "Well.  I  saved  Sli.ftO. 
anyhow."  She  then  told  us  that  one 
of  our  competitors  down  the  street  had 
asked  Sfift  for  the  same  watch  and  had 
told  her  there  was  no  war  tax  to  pay. 
He.  apparently,  had  followed  the 
original  plan  and  had  advanced  his 
price  to  include  the  tax.  incidentally 
adding  a  couple  of  dollars  for  good 
measure. 

If  we  may  judge  from  present  indi- 
cations, the  tax  will  be  repealed.  AH 
over  the  country  has  gone  up  a  great 
hue  and  cry  in  which  retailers  have 
deluged  members  of  Congress  with 
protests.  In  this  propaganda  we  did 
not  join.  The  tax  may  be  unsound 
and  unjust:  it  is  not  for  us  to  go  into 
the  arguments  for  and  against  it.  But 
on  principle  we  object  to  the  prevalent 
custom  of  influencing  legislation  In- 
organized  propaganda  on  the  part  of 
trade  groups. 

It  seems  fair  to  suppose  that  a  Con- 
gressional committee  that  has  given 
months  of  detailed  study  to  the  subject 
of  revenue  and  taxation,  looking  at  it 
from  all  angles,  with  the  interests  of 
all  the  people  in  mind,  is  better  fitted 
to  frame  a  revenue  law  than  a  group  of 
jewelers  or  representatives  of  any 
trade  who.  admittedly,  are  influenced 
largely  by  the  interests  of  their 
particular  business. 

The  matter  of  equitable  taxation  is. 
perhaps,  the  most  complicated  and 
difficult  problem  in  economics.  To 
attempt  to  influence  legislation  con- 
cerning it.  without  carefully  contem- 
plating all  the  interests  at  stake,  is. 
to  say  the  least,  presumptuous.  It  is 
more    it  is  unpatriotic. 

Business  groups  have  been  entirely 
too  active  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
We  do  not  give  our  Congressmen  a 
chance  to  decide  the.  question  upon  its 
merits.  We  worry  them  and  intimidate 
them  while  the  masses,  outnumbering 
us  by  a  hundred  million,  unorganized, 
little  effected  individually  but  enor- 
mously as  a  whole,  remain  silent  and 
permit  us  to  have  our  way.  The 
moment  legislation  is  proposed  which 
we  consider  inimical  to  our  interests. 


regardless  of  its  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  country  at  large,  we  swamp  our 
Congressmen  with  a  Hood  of  stereo- 
typed telegrams  in  protest.  From  the 
headquarters  of  our  association  the 
order  goes  out.  "Wire  your  Congress- 
man." And  we  wire — regardless  of 
whether  we  ever  heard  of  the  proposed 
measure  or  not. 

A  few  years  ago  country  merchants 
went  into  a  frenzy  in  their  opposition 
to  the  proposed  parcel  post  law.  "It 
will  drive  us  out  of  business;  it  will 
permit  the  city  mail-order  houses  to 
strangle  us,"  was  the  cry.  But  the 
parcel  post  was  established — and  the 
country  is  still  prospering.  The  pro- 
testing merchant  might  have  saved  his 
breath  had  he  looked  at  the  question 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  best  interest 
of  the  masses  instead  of  from  his  own 
selfish  x'iewpoint.  If  proposed  legis- 
lation appears  to  be  for  the  good  of  the 
country  generally,  it  is  a  waste  of  lime 
to  oppose  it.  Sooner  or  later,  right 
always  prevails. 

In  the  present  instance  I  sec  no 
particular  objection  to  the  collection  ol 
a  ft  per  cent  tax  on  jewelry  sales.  1 1  is 
not  hurting  business,  and  the  people 
are  paying  the  tax.  Somewhere  tin- 
government  must  obtain  revenue. 
We've  got  Liberty  Bonds  to  retire  and 
interest  to  pay.  Where  shall  we  get 
the  money? 

To  my  mind  the  campaign  waged  in 
191S  for  "Business  as  Usual"  was  one 
of  the  most  short-sighted  and  un- 
patriotic I  have  ever  witnessed.  Among 
those  active  in  this  campaign  were  the 
jewelers'  associations.  Many  business 
men  failed  utterly  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  the  treasury  department's  appeal 
to  the  people  to  save,  to  reduce  then 
buying,  to  confine  themselves  to  neces- 
sities and  to  give  up  luxuries.  Thcv 
said.  "How  can  we  buy  Liberty  Bonds 
if  we  don't  do  business?" 

They  overlooked  the  fact  that  what 
was  wanted,  even  more  than  money, 
was  labor  and  materials.  They  forgot 
that  production  in  the  country  was 
limited,  and  that  the  labor  and  mate- 
rial that  went  into  producing  luxurie- 
was  just  that  much  labor  and  material 
denied  for  the  use  of  the  government  in 
equipping  our  forces. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  business  mer 
to  remember  that  they  will  fare  belli-, 
in  the  long  run  if  our  laws  are  made  in 
the  interests  of  the  masses.  What 
benefits  the  whole  population  is  reflect- 
ed in  all  lines  of  legitimate  busir.ess 
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Master  of  Psychology- and  Pies 


By  W.  T.  NRLSON 


/Vi2,  just  seven  years  ago. 
Charles  Pomeranlz  had  $300,  five 
years* experience  as  a  salesman  for  a 
■•(■real  company,  and  a  firm  belief  lhat 
he  could  make  good  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  hazardous  of  commercial 
B  i  upalions-  the  operation  of  a  dclica- 
tessen  store. 
Today   

\Vell.  wander  down  the  south  side  of 
Chestnut  Street,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
try  not  to  stop  before  a  large  window 
filled  almost  to  overflowing  with  cakes 
ar.d  pastries,  candies  and  olives  and 
tempting  smoked  meals,  pics  that 
make  your  mouth  water,  and  salads 
topped  with  golden  yellow  mayonnaise. 

In  the  first  place  the  window  will 
attract  you  by  reason  of  the  dozen  or 
more  people  who  are  always  in  front 
rt  it  admiring  the  display  and  wonder- 
Big  which  of  the  delicacies  the  family 
»nl  most  enjoy.  Then,  when  you  have 
edged  your  way  in,  you  will  sec  so 
Way  things  you  want  that  you  just 
«|>'I  resist  the  temptation  to  enter 
tie  store,  which  you  w  ill  find  one  of 
'lit  handsomest  in  the  East,  extending 
through  the  entire  block,  with  an  eat- 
•'■l-the-arm-of-a-chair  lunch  in  the 
"'•jrand  a  cafeteria,  as  well  as  a  service 
lunchroom,  in  the  middle  of  the  store. 

When  you  realize  that  all  this  sprang 
<""m  a  meager  $300 — taking  only 
"evtn  years  to  spring,  at  that — you 
naturally  want  to  know.  "How  did  he 
do  a?-  ' 


Suppose  we  let  Mr.  Pomeranlz 
himself  tell  that  part  of  the  story: 

"When  I  opened  this  store  in  the 
middle  or  1918  some  4,000  people 
bought  things  on  the  very  first  day. 
which  was  quite  a  contrast  to  my  first 
day  in  business  for  myself,  six  yean 
before.  Then,  with  nothing  but  $'100 
I  had  saved,  plus  a  firm  conviction 
that  I  could  make  a  success  of  a  first- 
class  delicatessen,  Mrs.  Pomeranlz 
and  1  started  a  little  store  on  Chester 
Avenue,  out  in  the  residence  part  of 
West  Philadelphia. 

"The  fact  that  we  were  flanked  on 
either  side  by  cut-price  grocery  stores 
didn't  help  us  a  bit.  In  fact,  during 
Ihe  first  week  we  sold  scarcely  a  thing. 
People  would  come  to  the  stores  above 
and  below  us,  but  mighty  few  of  them 
appeared  even  to  know  we  were  there. 
Therefore  I  made  up  my  mind  to  make 
them  realize  our  presence.  1  say  'our.' 
for  Mrs.  Pomeranlz  had  a  grcal  deal 
to  do  wilh  the  success  of  the  business, 
and  her  ability  for  cooking  and  pre- 
paring dainty  dishes  ought  really  to  be 
added  to  any  statement  of  Ihe  capital 
we  had  at  thai  time. 

"Of  course,  the  obvious  thing  lo  do 
was  to  advertise.  But  my  capital  w;is 
limited,  to  say  the  least,  and  I  had 
sunk  the  greater  portion  of  my  money 
in  stock,  fixtures  and  renl.  so  I  didn't 
have  enough  left  to  finance  much  of  an 
advertising  campaign.  I  was  obliged 
to  resort  to  Ihe  most  primitive  form  of 


publicity- — circulars  distributed  from 
door  to  door.  Who  did  the  distribu- 
ting? 1  did,  for  lhat  was  the  only  way 
I  could  be  certain  that  they  reached  the 
proper  persons.  Besides,  that  gave 
me  an  excuse  to  tell  the  housekeeper 
personally  about  the  stock  I  carried. 
I  even  trundled  a  push-cart  delivery 
wagon  through  the  neighborhood  be- 
cause I  didn't  feci  that  I  could  afford 
to  pay  a  boy. 

"From  the  very'  first  day  Ihe  store 
opened  1  made  a  specially  of  service. 
It  was  a  fetish  with  me  and  I  never 
have  had  reason  to  believe  lhat  it 
doesn't  pay.  I  don't  mean  uniformed 
attendanls,  monogrammcd  wrapping 
paper  and  highly  decorated  delivery 
wagons,  but  the  kind  of  service  thai 
recognizes  what  Ihe  customer  wants 
and  sees  lhat  he  gets  it. 

"I  realized,  for  example,  lhat  many 
persons  will  pick  over  a  dish  of  pickles 
lo  find  a  pickled  onion,  while  others 
arc  just  as  fond  of  pickled  cauliflower 
or  tripe.  So  I  specialized  in  separate 
kinds  of  pickles,  and  from  four  varieties 
my  stock  grew  to  more  than  thirty. 
Every  bowl  was  plainly  marked  wiih 
a  little  sign,  giving  the  variety  and  the 
price  in  the  mosl  popular  purchase 
unit.  The  cards  didn't  say  that  the 
onions  were  sixty  cents  a  quart;  they 
were  marked  at  'Fifteen  cents  a  half- 
pint.'  and  the  same  idea  was  used  all 
down  the  line. 

"T  hat's  a  pari  of  the  psychology  of 
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buying  lhat  many  a  grocer  overlooks. 
In  "many  stores  you  will  find  Roquc- 
fort  cheese  labeled  at  'One  dollar  a 
pound.*  or  even  higher  these  days. 
But  who  wants  a  pound  of  Roquefort 
cheese'?  Certainly  not  the  average 
customer — the  woman  for  whom  you 
are  running  your  store.  They  usually 
want  a  quarter  pound;  and  for  some 
strange  reason  they  won't  object  to 
paying  25  cents  for  that  quarter  pound 
when  they  are  frightened  by  the  state- 
ment that  a  pound  costs  a  dollar. 

"That's  the  reason  that  you  will 
find,  at  Pomeranlz',  an  appetizing 
quarter  of  a  cheese,  displaying  all  the 
tempting  green,  and  plainly  marked, 
'Creamy  Roquefort— Twenty-five 
Cents  a  Quarter  Pound.'  And  the 
proof  that  this  is  the  right  method  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  sell  six  cheeses  to 
every  one  sold  by  the  average  grocery 
or  delicatessen.  At  least,  that's  what 
jobbers  tell  me. 

"The  same  principle  applies  to  all 
the  other  perishable  lines — salads,  pies, 
cakes  and  sliced  meats.  Tongue,  for 
example,  gets  stale  and  unpalatable 
very  quickly  if  you  slice  it  and  allow 
it  to  remain  on  the  counter.  The 
average  store  in  Philadelphia  sells 
about  one  tongue  a  week  and  the  peo- 
ple who  buy  the  last  half  of  it  are  very- 
likely  to  be  entirely  dissatisfied.  In 
my  West  Philadelphia  store  I  averaged 
about  seven  a  week.  Here  I  am  selling 
close  to  twenty-five,  because  each 
tongue  is  plainly  labeled  with  the 
price  per  quarter-pound,  the  average 
purchase  unit. 

"This  matter  of  placing  plain  labels 
on  food  is  a  most  important  one.  apart 
from  the  matter  of  price  itself,  as  I 
learned  not  long  ago.  One  of  my 
girls  had  stuffed  two  dozen  tomatoes 
with  chicken  salad  and  had  placed 
them  in  the  window,  accompanied  by 
a  card  reading,  'Stuffed  Tomatoes — 
25  cents  each.'  At  4:'M)  that  afternoon 
there  were  still  twenty-four  tomatoes 
in  the  window.  So  I  changed  the  sign 
to  Tomatoes  Stuffed  with  Chicken 
Salad— 25  cents  each.'  and  at  6  o'clock 
there  wasn't  one  left.    The  addition 


all.  set  an  attractive  breakfast  table." 
Why?  Simply  to  give  the  percolator  a 
natural  setting—  to  inject  "human 
interest."  The  woman  who  buys  an 
expensive  percolator  takes  a  pride  in 
her  breakfast  table;  is  interested  in 
breakfast  tables  in  general.  Just  as 
soon  as  you  show  her  a  breakfast  table 
you  are  speaking  to  her  in  her  own 
language 

"On  this  table."  I  continued,  "put 
real  linen,  real  silver,  real  china.  Make 


of  three  words  to  the  card  had  made  all 
the  difference,  for  the  passersby  could 
not  see  what  the  tomatoes  were  stuffed 
with  and  they  naturally  did  not  wish 
to  pay  a  quarter  to  find  out.  Once 
they  were  told,  they  bought! 

"You  have  to  give  the  people  what 
they  want  and  in  the  way  they  want  it. 
You  have  to  pay  attention  to  the 
quantities  they  are  used  to  buying  and 
to  base  your  price  on  these  quantities, 
rather  than  on  the  accepted  scales  of 
commercial  measurement.  Suppose  a 
coal  dealer  in  a  well-to-do  section  of 
town  advertised  that  he  sold  coal  at 
ten  cents  a  bag.  Would  he  do  any 
business?  Xo  more  than  the  dealer 
who  announced,  in  a  very  poor  part  of 
the  city,  that  his  coal  was  for  sale  at 
$10  a  ton. 

"More  than  that,  you  have  to  have 
signs — informative  signs,  appetizing 
signs,  readable  signs  everywhere. 
You  have  to  keep  your  displays  appeal- 
ing and  change  them  as  frequently  as 
possible.  You  have  to  make  rapid 
turnovers  of  stock;  mine  average  two 
a  month  throughout  the  store.  And 
you  have  to  keep  down  your  'shelf 
ornaments,'  your  slackers  that  look 
pleasant  but  don't  do  any  work.  Every 
piece  of  merchandise  that  comes  into 
this  store  has  to  earn  its  living,  which 
is  one  reason  that  I  like  to  handle  ad- 
vertised goods.  The  manufacturers 
have  done  most  of  the  work  for  me 
before  I  even  stock  their  products. 
Moreover,  I  know  that  if  any  of  their 
branded  goods  do  not  give  satisfaction 
I  can  return  the  patron's  money  with 
the  knowledge  that  I,  in  turn,  will  gel 
it  back. 

"Since  opening  my  first  store.  I  have 
operated  live  other  similar  establish- 
ments. This  is  the  sixth  that  has 
sprung  from  that  original  SlUK)  and, 
while  I  sold  the  other  five  at  good 
profits,  I'm  going  to  hold  on  tn  this 
one. 

"It's  not  always  easy  to  find  them, 
but  once  you  make  up  your  mind  to 
observe  the  wishes  and  cater  to  the 
desires  of  your  average  customer  you'll 
come  pretty  close  to  succeeding." 


it  suggest  quality  and  good  taste.  Put 
in  an  electric  toaster,  with  a  plate  of 
real  nut-brown  toast  beside  it — not 
slabs  of  imitation  toast,  but  the  real 
thing  that  makes  you  want  to  eat  it. 
Then  get  down  to  the  serious  business 
of  selling  percolators  by  displaying  the 
large  percolator,  and  by  displaying 
also,  grouped  around  it,  nine  full  cups 
of  clear,  brow  n  codec. 

"Then  it  is  time  for  your  show  card 
to  do  its  work.    Have  it  announce  in 

W 


clear-cut.  attractive  lettering  that  the* 
percolator  makes  nine  full  cups  ot 
codec" 

I  have  gone  to  some  length  into  the 
answer  I  gave  this  question  berause  the 
case  illustrates  alike  the  principle  ol 
harmony  and  the  principle  of  the  appei.l 
to  human  interest.  Everything  I  have 
mentioned  has  a  natural  place  nn  the 
breakfast  table;  but  think  what  a  joke 
the  w  indow  would  become  if  the  retailer, 
in  his  zeal  to  sell  other  electric;!! 
household  supplies,  had  placed  in  tin- 
foreground  a  vacuum  cleaner! 

It  is  only  natural  to  want  to  show  us 
many  pieces  of  your  stock  as  you  can. 
but  the  number  and  range  of  articles 
displayed  must  be  governed  by  com- 
mon sense.  There  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  this  man  adding  an  attractive 
table  lamp  to  the  display,  but  he  must 
forget  about  his  electric  washing 
machines  and  his  electric  curlers. 

I  have  heard  many  display  men  in 
small  stores  say: 

"It's  all  right  for  you  fellows  to  talk 
about  harmonious  effects  when  you 
are  able  to  get  all  the  fixtures  you  w  ant, 
and  unlimited  money  to  make  your 
windows  attractive;  but  what  would 
you  do  if  you  were  in  my  place  and  had 
to  make  up  your  fixtures  out  of  soap 
boxes  and  any  old  lumber  you  could 
find,  crepe  paper,  cheese  cloth,  and 
what  not?" 

These  are  the  very  men  who  should 
be  encouraged  to  put  art  into  their 
windows,  for  art  is  the  least  expensive 
thing  in  the  world  when  one  has 
trained  himself  to  know  and  practice  it. 

These  men  are  working  against  aw  ful 
odds,  but  they  can  win  out  with  a  little 
courage  and  patience.  Good  fixture* 
lend  the  display  man  more  ideas  than 
the  merchandise,  and  with  good  fix- 
tures he  can  take  the  same  shirt  or  sail 
and  make  it  look  many  times  better. 
I  ic  can  manipulate  his  display  so  it  will 
actually  sell  shirts,  si  arfs  or  whatever  i 
displayed,  and  lhat  is  what  hisemployer 
wants. 

If  my  employer  limited  the  equip- 
ment I  had  to  work  w  ith.  I  would  makt 
it  my  business  to  "sell"  him  on  the 
value  of  good  fixtures.  1  would  not 
spend  my  time  weeping  over  my 
inability  to  do  good  work.  Almost  ain 
business  man  will  listen  to  reason.  He 
is  ready  to  do  almost  anything  short  <> 
grand  larceny  to  gel  more  money.  If 
you  can  convince  him  that  by  laying  i". 
a  proper  supply  of  fixtures  you  wili 
increase  his  sales  he  w  ill  be  glad  to  buy 
them. 

It  just  simmers  down  to  a  question 
of  how  good  a  salesman  you  are.  If  I 
were  in  the  position  of  one  of  thesf 
unfortunate  display  men,  I  would  go  to 
my  employer  and  say: 

"Mr.  Blank,  yon  pay  me  my  salar. 
to  make  your  windows  so  attrartm- 
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Like  the  One  in  the  Window 


hat  people  will  come  into  your  store 
iiul  buy.    If  I  succeed  in  doing  tliis, 
roil  make  a  profit  on  the  money  you 
»v*  invested  in  my  salary.    If  I  fail, 
U  are  giving  me  money  for  nothing. 
I  t.o  fact  that  yon  employ  nie  to  do 
-  work  proves  that  you  realize  that 
dow  display  is  worth  while. 
"  Now  look  at  Smith  and  Company's 
.wmlow  down  the  street.    It  is  altraet- 
_  more  attention  than  ours  twice 
■  r.  isn't  it?    Why?    Because  they 
■\e  in  usiiit;  modern  window  lix- 
,rcs  and  spend  the  money  necessary 
Brt  them.     If  you  give  me  the 
\tures  I  ran  make  our  windows  as 
'  live  as  theirs.   Don't  you  believe 
improvement    in    the  windows 
■  I  bring  more  buyers  into  the  store? 
<>urse  it  would.    Now  don't  you 
v  lly  think  we  are  malting  a  mistake  in 
line  a  few  dollars  stand  in  the  way  of 
Jetting  that  business?" 

Fr*  merchants  will  fail  to  see  the 
mini. 

I'nmasking  the  Dealers 

Inquiry  which  has  been  made  by  the 
Valional  Vigilance  Committee  of  the 
\"<K-iated  Advertising  Clubs,  as  to  the 
rrelhods  employed  by  newspapers  to 
keep  their  classified  advertising  eol- 
•  free  from  objectionable  copy,  has 
muchl  to  light  an  interesting  plan 

■  tiirb  the  Kansas  City  Star  uses  to 
guard  against  the  publication  of  adver- 

<nts  of  "gyp"  dealers— that  is, 
i'.ilers  masquerading  as  householders 
uho  are  selling  out. 

That  paper,  says  a  bulletin  from  the 
A-mk  ialion.  requires  each  collector  to 
•< v^rt  at  once  if  he  is  sent  to  the  same 
rn>u*c  two  or  three  times  in  succession 
Meet  for  classified  advertisements. 
Following  such  a  report,  the  adver- 
I laments  inserted  by  the  advertiser 
examined,  and  if  it  appears  that  he 
is  'j  dealer  attempting  to  camoullai>e 
i  private  householder,  the  paper 

•  -  -i*.  that  he  shall  either  add  the  word 

■  ruler"  to  his  announcements,  or 
d  -continue  the  use  of  space. 

The  experience  of  local  vigilance 

•  remittees  indicates  that  the  adver- 

ents  of  "gyp"  dealers,  in  various 
-  are  often  deceptive  not  only  as  to 
lh<  identity  of  the  advertiser,  hut  in 
other  respects  as  well. 

Pity  the  Weak 

The  classic  sign.  "Don't  shoot  the 
lessor;  he's  doing  the  best  he  can." 
n  hung  over  the  piano  in  a  western 
djftre  hall  in  pioneer  days,  is  rivaled  by 
'  ard  in  a  Kansas  City  restaurant: 
Don't   make   fun  of  our  coffee. 
\t»tj  may  be  old  and  weak  yourself 
••  rn>  day." 
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Todd  Exclusive 
T*o  •  Color 
Patents 


Protectograph 
Check  Writer 
£45— $50— $75 

9  other  rondel*  .mm J  price* 

Todd  Check  Forgery  Policy 

Insures  All  Your  Other  Insurance 

'Todd  Pays  the  Premium  I 

Todd  Knrgery  Policy  i*  an  ir<«n-clad  Insurance  Policy  covering  all  form*  €i(  check  fraud  that  affect 
(In-  Mailer  "f  a  check. 

Like  all  oilier  insurance,  yi>u  nerd  it  mil)  for  |>ri>tr<liiin  "in  case  of  emergency. "  No  bigger 
emergency  ever  faces  the  average  business  man  than  lo  find  hi*  hank  account  suddenly 
and  mysteriously  overdrawn,  his  funds  for  current  expenses  wiped  out,  his  credit  impaired, 
because  someone  has  tampered  with  his  cheek*. 

Twenty  vears  of  complete  securitv  has  proven  that  the  side  «;iv  to  draw  checks  is  with 

TODD 

Protectograph  System 

which  is  hacked  hy  the  Todd  Forgery  l'olicv  issued  under  the  rigid  Insurance  Laws 
of  New  York  State.  Todd  pavs  the  premiums  as  a  (fuarantce  of  its  product  and 
evidence  of  faith  that  it  is  Complete  Protection.  The  System  consist*  of  la  I  I'mtod 
chemical  fibre,  forgery  proof  check*,  each  one  registered  and  safeguarded  like  a 
liovemment  bank  note  and  ibl  the  Prntertugiapll  Check  Writer  with  its  famous 
Two-Color  shredded  amount  line. 

EXACTLY  FIFTY  ONE  DOLLARS  SiX  CENTS 

U  riMrn  in. I  priHrrlrd  in  lara  naVlM  essil  lu  tUr  aritnt.     K  i  pwir  «urd  -    rata  tttuke  ■  '  llie  hja lie. 

I  tl'rr   jfe    7$lfcM*W    I't       •  ..r,[i.  .    ia    u.r.    all    brjttnt    lltr   TimM    njmr    j->i    [uarsnre*   ut   -jfi-.j  .  .,, 


Mail  this  coupon  for  a  Iwmk  showing  ex- 
actly how  business  men  arc  swindled.  Writ- 
ten in  State  Prison  by  I 
famous  check-raiser.  This 
"Scratcher"  Ivook  is  ma- 
fiJtntiai,  for  responsil>lr 
business  men  onl\ ,  so  be 
sure  to  enclose  sour  business  letterhead  with 
the  coupon 

TODD  PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 

[  El  It bl  .).-•. I  1899) 

World's  Lartast  Mikcn  al  Check,  and  Check- Pre- 
lecting, Devices.    Sites  and  Service  Branches 
ia  100  cil.es  Ihroulhoslt  the  World. 

IIW  Uairenity  Avenue.  Rochester.  N.  V. 


I     "Scratcher"  The  Forger 

1  His  Book 

I  sYriitrn  in  Ssatr  IViMm) 

|  FREEa  please  send  I  h  c  "Sera  t  c  h  e  r" 
I  bonk  by  a  famous  forger,  dc-.rribinH  the 
I  temptation*  of  unprotected  rhrcks. 


in,.  J...*  majf  lasajaasM  ..ifl  -,r  |*sn iHaasil 
loim  rKiirn  toi.k  vrti  <  o  .  K...K-.I...  \  v 
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'INHERE  was  a  time  when  making  up  the 
A  payroll  was  a  job  nobody  wanted.  Just 
routine  work,  not  requiring  skill,  yet  the 
detail  was  annoying  and  mistakes  almost 
inevitable. 

The  last  objection  to  pay  day  has  been 
swept  away,  together  with  all  chance  of 
making  errors,  by  the  BRANDT  AUTO- 
MATIC CASHIER. 

This  little  machine  makes  payroll  assembling  a 
pleasure  rather  than  an  irritation.  It  also  does 
away  with  the  endless  arguments  occasioned  by 
slight  errors. 

Press  one  — and  the  correct  change  falls  into 
the  envelope.  You  don't  have  to  think  twice,  or 
even  look  at  the  amount.  It's  correct!  A  mistake 
is  mechanically  impossible.  Nothing  to  get  out 
of  order.  Guaranteed  for  ten  years— it  lasts  thirty. 

Fill  in  the  attached  coupon.  It  will  pay  dividends 
in  satisfaction. 


BRANDT  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

WATERTOWN  WISCONSIN 
Representatives  in  all  principal  cities 


Please  send  booklet  describing  Brandt  Automatic  Cashier,  with 
names  of  users  in  this  vicinity. 


BRANDT  MFC*,.  CO. 
Wucrwwa  Wli 


He  Got  It  by  Reaching 

The  cost  of  the  hot  class  of  slides 
about  $1.2.*)  each,  and  to  Jensen  tht 
$.'»U  I  month  he  paid  for  the  serviri 
seemed  at  first  pretty  high.  Jens.- 
reasoned,  however,  that  what  count-,  i- 
not  what  \ou  pay  for  a  tiling,  but  wha: 
you  fie  I  back. 

It  wasn't  long  lief  ore  the  invest  hut,: 
was  justified  by  results.  Business  l>et:.r 
coming  in  from  remote  parts  of  tht 
city,  and  now  Jensen  keeps  three  b<> 
busy    promptly    delivering  "urjjei.t 
prescriptions,  remedies,  toilet  goms 
r  andy,  ice  cream,  and  goodness  know  - 
what  all.   In  addition,  he  has  four  e\tr 
boys  who  deliver  from  3  until  10  p.  m.. 
the  hour  at  which  drug  stores  close  ii 
Butte. 

Considering  the  way  Jensen  li.i- 
increased  his  business,  the  srretr 
advertising  in  motion  picture  theater? 
has  been  cheap.  Not  only  do  men 
women  and  children  from  all  parts  < 
the  city  phone  to  Jensen,  but  manv  i. 
these  people  come  to  the  store  to  l>u\ 
It  has  brought  trade  from  parts  of  thr 
city  from  which  trade  was  least 
expected. 

Besides  a  corps  of  delivery  bo\v. 
Jensen  now  employs  two  chemists  ;ir .< 
four  salesmen  on  the  floor.  So  fast  h.i- 
the  business  grown  that  the  proprietor 
recently  bought  the  corner  opposili 
and  is  remodeling  the  building  th.u 
stands  thereon  and  enlarging  it  to  thn  . 
times  its  present  capacity. 

Then  he'll  move  and  be  able  to  car* 
for  a  business  that  is  already  much  to* 
big  for  his  present  quarters.  In  fact, 
what  used  to  be  just  an  ordinary  lit: 
neighborhood  drug  store  is  now  w  uli 
know  n  as  "Jensen's— w  here  everybody 
goes." 

It  Brings  in  Trade 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  ye.v 
thousands  of  people   go   to  Seattl 
daily  by  boat  from  other  places  or. 
I'uget  Sound. 

Recognizing  that  many  of  the* 
people  go  to  Seattle  to  shop,  the  Fred- 
erick \  Nelson  department  store  g>>t  . 
limousine,  fitted  it  up  with  luxurious 
seats  and  attractive  lixturcs.  and  pui 
it  on  the  job  of  meeting  incoming  boats 
People  just  arriving  learn  of  the  chanci 
to  ride  uptown  from  a  sign  that  read; 
"To  Frederick  «S  Nelson's,  a  cents." 

All  day  long  the  car  is  kept  Ijim 
conveying  people  from  the  piers  {>■ 
the  store.      Incidentally,  the    m<  k 
fares  go  a  long  way  towards  p;i\:::_ 
the  chauffeur's  salary  and  the  upkc< 
of  the  limousine. 


A  L<  W  «  I   |  «  I  S  , . 
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Do  They  Know  Your  Goods  ? 

I  f -tmiiiuisti  f t imi  pee*  /" 

Another  way  to  briny  usable  and 
useful  information  to  the  sales  force 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of 
*lore  museum  or  exhibit.  This  could 
be  placed  in  one  or  more  glass  cases, 
located  where  employees  gather,  or. 
lnrhaps  better,  where  the  public  also 
might  see  them.  Such  displays  should 
k-  changed  at  least  once  a  week,  so 
they  will  not  grow  stale. 

At  one  time  they  might  show  stages 
ol  manufacture  of  some  product,  per- 
haps photographs  of  it  in  the  making, 
etc..  secured  from  the  manufacturer. 
At  another  time,  they  might  illustrate 
ton  e  idea  found  in  the  merchandise  for 
that  season.  For  example,  if  Japanese 
types  of  decoration  or  ornament  are  in 
evidence,  or  styles  in  women's  garments 
from  the  Middle  Ages  are  popular,  then 
the  display  would  show  pictures  of 
originals,  perhaps  books  opened  to 
illustrate  some  points,  possibly  dolls 
Oressed  in  these  styles,  or  original  gar- 
ments to  show  in  what  respects  the 
present  mode  follows  what  it  is  adapted 
from. 

For  instance,  the  patterns  obtained 
by  the  batik  method  of  "rcsisl-dyeing" 
practised  for  centuries  in  Java  have 
'"ome  into  vogue  in  the  past  few  years, 
nd  are  now  gaining  a  market  on  a 
targe  commercial  scale,  both  as  original 
hand-dyed  fabrics  and  garments,  and 
is  printed  imitations  of  this  method. 
In  many  cities  it  is  easy  to  find  artists 
■  ho  are  doing  this  work,  and  they  would 
dadly  supply  specimens,  in  various 
gel  of  completion,  to  show  the  pro- 
ress  clearly.  What  belter  way  to  give 
salespeople  a  perfect  picture,  easily 
remembered  and  described,  of  how  it  is 
done".' 

Lards  or  labels  on  these  exhibits 
would  give  complete  explanations. 

In  almost  any  town,  officials  of  public 
n  un-urns,  schools  or  libraries  would 
dadly  co-operate  in  preparing  such  dis- 
plays. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  one  point.  Wherever  and 
whenever  you  can,  let  the  salespeople 
Other  and  exchange  the  information 
they  obtain,  whether  it  is  from  trade 
f  apers,  newspapers,  magazines,  library, 
exhibits,  or  from  any  other  source. 

Talks  are  good,  displays  are  good, 
reading  is  good. 

All  these  things  help  to  impress  upon 
nur  salespeople  the  points  of  interest  in 
the  merchandise,  and  arc  of  value  in 
helping  to  sell  it  well. 

But  best  of  all  is  the  doing  of  some 
«nrk  in  connection  with  it. 

It  is  important  to  learn:  it  is  more 
important  to  digest:  it  is  still  more 
n:  :>ortant  to  remember  and  use. 


We  may  forget  what  we  are  told,  or 
what  we  see,  or  what  we  read  but  it  is 
much  easier  to  digest  and  to  remember 
facts  that  we  find  out  for  ourselves,  and 
that  we  are  able  to  tell  to  others. 

For  that  reason  I  urge  that  sales- 
people be  encouraged  to  dig  out  all  the 
facts  they  can.  and  pass  them  on  to 
each  other:  that  they  repeat  or  write 
about  what  they  see  and  read. 

This  crystallizes  their  own  ideas:  it 
makes  what  they  learn  very  definite  in 
their  own  minds;  and  it  leads  to  their 
using  valuable  data  to  the.  end  of  inter- 
esting and  impressing  customers,  mak- 
ing the  selling  work  more  interesting 
and  effective,  and  giving  the  store 
itself  an  enormous  advantage  in  prestige 
and  business. 


He  Stopped  the  Leak 

An  old  charge  customer  of  Piller 
Brothers,  of  S'akima.  Washington, 
owed  the  store  SI5  on  account.  A 
day  or  two  after  her  statement  was 
mailed  to  her  she  came  in.  bought 
$15  worth  of  merchandise  and  paid  for 
it  by  ch  H"k. 

On  the  first  of  the  following  month 
the  store  sent  her  another  statement 
for  the  $15  still  due  on  account.  To 
the  surprise  of  the  credit  manager,  the 
woman  appeared  a  few  days  later  and 
said  she  had  already  paid  the  bill.  In 
support  of  her  claim,  she  showed  a  can- 
celed check  for  $15,  payable  to  Hitter 
Brothers. 

The  credit  manager  had  his  own  sus- 
picions— suspicions  which  were  con- 
firmed by  looking  up  the  duplicate 
sales  slips.  Nevertheless,  he  had  no 
proof  that  the  $15  had  been  tendered 
in  payment  for  the  new  merchandise, 
and  not  on  the  old  account,  lie  had  to 
do  what  many  a  merchant  has  been 
compelled  to  do  in  similar  circum- 
stances   grin  and  bear  the  loss. 

Inasmuch  as  the  store  had  been 
duped  in  this  way  once  before,  the 
credit  manager  decided  to  prevent  such 
losses  in  future.  So  he  got  a  stamp 
bearing  the  words.  "Heccived  on 
Account."  All  checks  tendered  in 
payment  on  account  are  now  slumped 
with  these  words — whenever  possible, 
before  the  customer. 

Hence  the  store  can  point  out  that 
any  check  not  bearing  this  stamp  was 
tendered  in  payment  for  new  merchan- 
dise and  not  on  account.  The  system 
isn't  infallible,  of  course,  but  most  of 
Hitler  Brolhers'  customers  know  of 
the  practice  and  knowledge  of  it 
exerts  a  wholesome  moral  effect  on 
possible  deadbeals.  At  any  rale,  the 
store  has  suffered  no  losses  of  this  kind 
since  the  stamp  was  bought  and  ap- 
plied. 
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INSTANT 
REFERENCE  FILE 

FOR 

Letter*,  Invoice*,  Requieition*, 
Back  Order*,  Follow-up*,  Bill* 
of  Lading,  Stock  Sheet*,  Ledger 
Sheet*  for  potting,  or  any  other 
matter  needing  classification— 
alphabetical  or  numerical. 
Handles  all  Current  Paper*  to 
th«y  may  be  located  Inttantly. 
Made  in  all  sues  and  indexed 
as  desired. 

Desk  Files  and  Card  Systems 

that  sava  Time  and  Space. 

Portable  Sectional 

THE  KOHLHAAS  COMPANY 

Ma  ntaf*c  NNN 
Liki  ud  Dartwn  Struts  Chicago 

Detailed  information  on  request. 


Can  We  Serve  You  ? 

I  \ET\l  hh!\  business  stationery 
J_J  and  literature  consistently 
related  in  style  by  an  unmistak- 
able individuality  and  that  which 
follows  no  general  scheme  of  co- 
ordinated appearance,  the  gulf  is 
as  great  as  it  is  between  an  A  A  A- 1 
firm  and  an  M-4  firm. 

Iletween  the  lines!  |ni|icr  und  the 
|HM»rv>l.  lietwcen  the  rirhesl  execu- 
1 1 it n  and  i niiilTcrrn  1.  t hero  ih  not 
enough  difference  in  fast  to  he  in- 
sensible uf  tlie  distinction  conlerred 
l»y  jiiiility. 

I'he  point  is  :  it's  efTerl,  nut  eust. 
th  it  should  lie  considered.  May  we 
pruve  it  7 

The  Kdwards  &  Franklin  Co. 

Mrrl  »"■'  Cnpprr  I'lste  hntrurr,,  I  jlkucl Jplirr. 
MeMftj  Rlatik  \likrr, 

Youngstou  n,  Ohio 

Member.  f>p,-ltir:»e  .inr*  IM« 
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his.  so  he  fell  he  must  give  each  of 
them  a  little  business. 

About  twice  a  month  each  paper 
would  print  his  advertisement,  occu- 
pying a  quarter  of  a  column,  which 
stated  that  he  carried  at  all  times  a 
full  line  of  jewelry  and  silverware,  and 
that  he  made  a  specially  of  repairing. 
This  jeweler  was  also  a  good  customer 
for  the  sellers  of  spontaneous  adver- 
tising. Acting  on  his  theory  that  ad- 
vertising is  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
bribing  the  solicitor  to  recommend  cus- 
tomers to  one's  store,  he  took  small 
space  in  all  mediums,  ranging  from  the 
Street  Railway  Employees'  Annual 
Picnic  program  to  the  African  M.  E. 
Church  hymnal.  And  he  was  the  first 
merchant  in  town  to  sign  up  with  the 
polished  stranger  who  placed  large 
thermometers  in  various  public  places 
and  sold  advertising  space  around 
them,  so  that  citizens  mighl 
study  the  temperature  and  at 
the  same  lime  learn  where  to 
trade. 

As  may  be  surmised,  $f)(X) 
worth  of  this  kind  of  advertising 
did  not  get  the  merchant  very 
far.  lie  kept  il  up  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  then,  deriding  thai 
advertising  was  no  good,  discon- 
tinued it  in  every  form.  But.  / 
like  the  kaiser,  he  found  it  was 
harder  to  quit  lhan  to  start. 
The  I-abor  Day  program  com- 
mittee, thus  ruthlessly  cut  off  from 
its  annual  $5  ad.,  threatened  him  with 
the  loss  of  all  the  labor  trade  in  the 
cily,  and  the  Tuesday  Musical  Club 
passed  an  indignant  resolution  pledg- 
ing the  members  not  to  deal  with  any 
merchant  who  discontinued  his  adver- 
tisement in  the  club's  year  book  with- 
out good  reason. 

The  other  jeweler  made  a  belter 
start.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  was 
not  on  speaking  terms  with  the  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  evening  paper  on 
account  of  a  previous  list  light  and  so 
was  not  bothered  by  solicitors  from 
that  office.  He  had  stamina  enough  to 
lurn  down  the  salesmen  for  amateur 
advertising  mediums.  When  actually 
cornered  by  a  committee  of  his  own 
customers,  he  had  quite  a  knack  of 
effecting  a  compromise  by  saying  that 
he  deeply  realized  the  need  of  a  new 
carpel  on  the  lodge  room  floor,  but  he 
never  advertised  in  programs,  and  so 
would  just  make  a  $.">  donation  instead 
of  taking  the  $10  advertisement.  Then 
he  charged  the  expense  up  lo  charity, 
where  it  belonged,  instead  of  adver- 
tising, where  il  did  not  belong. 

And  so  this  jeweler  was  free  to  spend 
all  of  his  $500  in  one  medium,  which, 
through  force  of  circumstances,  was 
the  morning  newspaper.  The  solicitor 
for  the  paper  was  a  wise  man  who 
thought  he  saw  future  possibilities  and 


look  a  personal  interest  in  the  jeweler's 
publicity. 

When  his  advertising  first  began  lo 
appear,  Ihe  jeweler  was  besieged  with 
offers  from  professional  writers  who 
wanted  to  prepare  his  copy  for  him. 
But  the  newspaper  man  argued  him 
oul  of  il.  "Learn  to  write  your  own 
stuff,"  he  pleaded.  "Probably  it  won't 
be  quite  so  smooth  and  polished  as  Ihe 
work  of  professional  writers,  but  il  will 
convey  a  truer  idea  of  the  facts.  When 
you  yourself  write  an  ad.  about  a  spe- 
cial $3'2.f)0  wrist  watch,  you  will  not 
say  lhat  it  is  a  Creation  of  Surpassing 
Beauty  and  a  Fit  Ornament  for  a 

The  Tu*  *<!;»>■  Mu- 
mr;il  Club  paMvd 
an  i n <l i  m »  I"  B  I 
regulation  (i!riJf(- 

inft  tin*  membra 

mil  to  ilr.il  with 
ii n  v  mcf  r  bant 

ia  ho  1 1  ■  ■  ■  i.  I    I  ■  i.  1 1 

hi*.«l.crttM.-iii(-nt 
•n  lite  club'*  yvur 
bouk  wit  Immi  I 
M<M*d  rciKin 


Shapely  Arm,  as  the  professional 
writer  might.  Not  knowing  how  to 
write  Lea  ii  l  if u  1  phrases,  you  will  simply 
tell  the  public  that  the  watch  is  solid 
gold,  has  fifteen  jewels  and  is  guaran- 
teed to  run  within  two  minutes  a  week. 

"You  will  not  know  it,  bul  that  is 
what  experts  call  linking  up  your  pub* 
licity  with  the  policy  of  your  store. 
You  would  never  stand  behind  your 
counter  and  talk  about  surpassing 
beauty  and  shapely  arms,  when  you 
were  trying  lo  sell  a  wrisl  watch.  You 
would  talk  about  how  close  the  watch 
would  keep  time,  and  why  the  fifteen 
jewels  make  it  more  durable.  And  so. 
when  the  customer  is  brought  into 
your  store  by  the  newspaper  advertise- 
ment, the  oral  argument  is  along  the 
same  lines  as  the  printed  one. 

"When  your  business  grows  so  thai 
you  can  afford  lo  employ  an  advertis- 
ing man.  then  you  can  safely  relinquish 
the  job  yourself.  But  it  is  poor  policy 
lo  have  some  one  write  your  adver- 
tisements who  is  not  really  a  member 
of  your  organization  and  in  touch  w  ith 
every  intimate  detail  of  the  business." 

Possibly  the  newspaper  man  was 
killing  two  birds  with  one  stone  in  giv- 
ing this  good  advice,  lie  knew  how 
much  more  interest  the  jeweler  would 
lake  in  his  advertising  if  he  wrote  it 
himself.  No  merchant  is  going  lo 
count  too  closelv  the  cost  when  he  can 
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gel  up  early  on  a  Sunday  morning,  slip 
out  in  the  front  yard  in  bath  robe  and 
slippers  to  get  the  paper,  and  spread- 
ing il  oul  on  the  dining  room  table, 
pore  over  his  pretty  quarter  page  ad., 
reflecting  at  the  same  lime  that  he 
wrote  every  word  of  it,  and  thai  30.000 
people  will  read  it  thai  very  morning. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  jeweler 
k-gan  to  see  results  from  his  adver- 
tising. Of  course  he  could  nol  use 
large  space  on  his  limited  appropria- 
tion; in  fact,  during  the  first  year  his 
regular  space  was  only  half  a  column 
twice  a  week.  But  a  great  deal  may 
l>c  put  into  half  a  column  when  one's 
heart  is  in  the  work.  He  did  not  waste 
an  inch  of  space  by  making  sweeping 
statements  to  the  effect  that  all  his 
goodi  were  absolutely  guaranteed,  or 
that  he  gave  Ihe  most  for  the  least 
money.  His  advertisements  consisted 
merely  of  illustrations  of  certain  ar- 
ticles with  a  plainly-worded 
description,  and  the  price.  But 
when  a  person  came  into  his  store 
lo  look  at  one  of  the  advertised 
articles  a  feeling  of  confidence 
was  established  because  the  illus- 
tration, the  printed  description 
and  the  sales  talk  all  agreed. 

An  advertisement  is  like  a 
person  in  lhat  it  may  be  too 
smooth  and  polished  for  great- 
est effectiveness.  Most  of  us 
feel  just  a  little  uneasy  in  doing 
business  with  a  man  who  is  wholly 
elegant,  graceful  and  worldly.  There 
is  probably  a  subconscious  feeling  that 
so  wise  a  person  could,  all  too  easily, 
put  something  over  us  if  he  wanted 
to.  Wc  like  to  see  a  wonderful  person 
on  the  stage,  but  when  it  comes  to 
buying  a  delivery  truck  or  a  suit  of 
clolhes,  we  would  just  as  soon  patron- 
ize a  man  who  looks  as  if  he  might  have 
lived  on  a  farm  when  a  boy. 

As  the  jeweler's  business  increased 
he  began  to  use  more  newspaper  space. 
He  continued  to  appear  only  twice  a 
week,  but  in  place  of  half  a  column  he 
began  lo  use  full  columns,  and  even 
quarter  pages.  Such  publicity  costs  a 
good  deal  of  money  from  a  small  re- 
tailer's viewpoint,  with  space  at  70 
cents  an  inch,  but  he  kept  up  his  ad- 
vertising right  through  the  dull  sum- 
mer months  when  most  small  store- 
keepers are  thinking  more  about  the 
wages  for  the  clerks  on  Saturday  night 
than  about  newspaper  publicity. 

Competing  merchants  wondered 
where  he  gol  the  money  to  do  il  with. 
For  il  is  embarrassing,  to  say  the  least, 
lo  have  the  newspaper  collector  call  on 
the  first  of  the  month,  and  have  to 
frame  up  an  excuse  each  time  that  will 
seem  plausible.  Hut  this  southern 
jeweler  had  planned  it  all  out.  and  had 
made  a  proposition  to  the  newspaper 
management  for  financing  his  publicity 
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To  All  Deadbeats,  Greetings! 


By  C.  M.  REED 
Assistant  Secretary,  Denver  Retail  Credit  Men's  Association 


4 WELL-DRESSED  woman 
recently  walked  into  one  of  the 
leading  Denver  retail  stores, 
selected  about  $75  worth  of  fine  mer- 
chandise and  asked  to  have  it 
"charged."  She  was  referred  to  the 
credit  man,  who  asked  her  to  fill  in 
and  sign  a  standard  application  blank. 
This  she  refused  to  do,  saying  her 
husband  had  cautioned  her  never  to 
"sign  anything."  Futhcrmorc,  she 
said,  she  was  not  accustomed  to  having 
her  honesty  questioned  in  that  way. 
With  this  "parting  thrust,  she  turned 
and  walked  out. 

1  Suspicious  of  the  would-be  patron, 
the   credit    man   inquired   of  other 
merchants  along  the  street  about  this 
woman,  and  learned  that  she  had  made 
similar  attempts  to  buy  goods  on  credit 
of  three  other  concerns— each  time 
without  success.    Later  it  developed 
that  the  woman  was  a  professional 
"deadbeat;"  that  she  had  been 
in  Denver  only  a  few  days, 
and  that  she  had  victimized 
retailers  in  other  cities.  In 
Denver  she  was  balked  by 
the  application  blank,  and  so 
far  as  we  know  she  imposed 
on  none  of  our  merchants. 

This  incident,  by  no  means 
an  isolated  one,  illustrates  the 
wisdom  of  the  Denver  mer- 
chants in  adopting  a  standard 
application  form.  As  a  result 
of  its  adoption  the  heavy  losses 
formerly  sustained  by  our  mer- 
chants  have  been  substantially 
reduced,  the  trade  is  being  ed- 
ucated along  sound  lines,  and 
charge  accounts  are  more  de- 
sirable than  ever.  The  cus- 
tomer who  is  honest  is 
encouraged  more  than  ever 
to  buy  on  credit,  while  the 
dead  beat,  not  sure  of  his  or 
ber  ground,  becomes  both  less 
i>oId  and  less  successful  in 
fraudulent  buying. 

The  fact  is.  the  public  has 
i»een  educated  by  banks,  in- 
surance companies  and  other 
mancial  institutions  to  make 
formal  applications  for  loans, 
durance  or  credit,  and  com- 
Viance  with  the  inevitable  re- 
vest follows  as  a  matter  of 
-nurse       Now   the  merchant 
<  not  lending  money  or  selling 
trance,   but  what  he  docs 
I  represents  high  value  none 
,  less;  it  is  the  same  as  money 


to  the  owner  and  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
owner  in  cash  or  its  equivalent.  Why, 
then,  should  not  a  mercantile  concern 
adopt  the  same  safeguards  that  are  re- 
quired by  banks  and  trust  companies'? 

If  the  seeker  of  credit  needs  $100 
worth  of  goods  and  lacks  the  cash,  it 
follows  that  he  must  do  one  of  two 
things:  borrow  the  money  at  the  bank 
and  pay  cash,  or  buy  of  the  merchant 
on  credit.  If  he  goes  to  the  bank  he 
must  make  formal  application  for  the 
loan  or  he  gets  no  money.  Is  it  not 
perfectly  reasonable  to  assume  that  if 
he  seeks  to  gel  the  merchandise  on 
credit  he  incurs  the  same  obligation  to 
make  a  formal  application  of  the 
merchant? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
proper  time  and  only  real  opportunity 
to  get  information  regarding  a  new 
charge  customer  is  before  the  account 
is  opened;  afterwards  the  information 
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may  come  too  late.  It  took  years  for 
credit  men  as  a  class  to  discover  the 
importance  of  this  principle. 

The  adoption  of  a  standard  applica- 
tion blank  was  one  of  the  first  moves 
for  efficiency  inaugurated  by  this 
association.  Crude  in  the  beginning, 
to  be  sure,  but  defects  were  remedied 
one  by  one.  Meanwhile  the  public- 
was  being  educated  to  the  advantages 
of  sound  credit  practice,  and  today 
almost  every  retailer  in  Denver  is 
using  the  form  recommended  by  the 
association  after  many  years  of  expe- 
rience and  work  in  gathering  various 
forms  used  by  retailers  throughout  the 
nation. 

To  Iook  back  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
and  compare  the  reference  cards  still  on 
file  in  some  of  our  larger  stores  with  the 
formal  application  blank  of  today,  we 
quickly  appreciate  the  improvements 
achieved.  Recently  the  writer  had 
the  privilege  of  examining 
the  old  files  of  a  well-known 
retail  concern  and  was  amused 
to  find  reference  cards  appear- 
ing therein  with  notations 
something  like  the  following: 

JOHN  SMITH,  machin- 
ist. 1921  Stoutstreet.  Looks 
good  to  me.  0.  K.  for  $50. 
30  days. 

HELEN  WISE,  widow. 
Fairfax  Hotel.  Has  three 
children.  Not  employed; 
now  looking  for  work.  O.  K. 
for  $25.    Looks  honest. 

BILL  JONES,  painter 
no  address.    Lived  here  six 
months.  Says  he  is  working. 
Does  not  booze.  Looks  O.  K. 
for  $25. 
To  the  present-day  credit 
man  the  foregoing  will  appear 
ridiculous,   but  nevertheless 
they  illustrate  how  the  credit 
man  of  twenty  years  ago  really 
did  business.    It  will  be  seen 
from  these  references  that  the 
credit  man  made  no  attempt 
to  determine  the  financial  stat- 
us or  anything  whatever 
respecting  the  antecedents  of 
the  applicant.  If  the  applicant 
talked  well  and  looked  halfway 
respectable,  he  or  she  could 
"get  by"  the  credit  man  for 
a  fair  line  of  credit. 

Such  methods,  however, 
could  lead  to  but  one  end — loss 
and  failure.    In  neglecting  to 
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fortify  himself  by  obtaining  complete 
data  regarding  the  applicant,  the 
merchant  frequently  made  himself  the 
victim  of  unscrupulous  or  unfortunate 
persons  who  either  would  not  or  could 
not  pay  their  bills— people  who  had  no 
financial  standing  and  whose  station 
in  life  was  such  as  to  preclude  the 
advisability  of  taking  their  business 
except  on  a  cash  basis. 

When  the  Denver  Retail  Credit 
Men's  Association  first  suggested 
reforms  in  credit  practice  many  mer- 
chants and  credit  men  remonstrated. 
They  said  that  such  reforms  would 
mean  commercial  suicide;  that  the 
public,  long  encouraged  to  take  advan- 
tage of  loose  credit  methods,  would 
stand  for  no  such  measures,  but  would 
take  its  business  elsewhere — to  firms, 
for  instance,  that  were  not  so  exacting; 
firms  that  would  trust  anybody  and 
everybody  for  the  sake  of  moving 
merchandise. 

It  was  a  long,  hard,  up-hill  job.  but 
continual  education  of  the  merchant 


along  co-operative  lines  eventually 
brought  results.  Members  of  the 
association  finally  agreed  to  co-operate 
with  one  another  in  the  work  of  reform- 
ing the  credit-seeking  public:  first,  by 
adopting  a  standard  form  of  applica- 
tion; second,  by  insisting  that  all 
applicants  for  credit  fill  in  and  sign 
the  form. 

A  clause  at  the  head  of  this  form  is 
worthy  of  special  mention,  this  clause 
reading:  "For  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing credit  of  you.  from  time  to  time. 
I  (or  we)  furnish  you  the  following 
information." 

Then  and  there  the  customer  is  given 
to  understand  that  his  or  her  state- 
ments, as  contained  in  the  application, 
are  presumed  to  be  correct,  and  that 
credit  is  extended  or  declined  solely 
upon  representations  made  by  the 
applicant  in  the  application;  further- 
more, that  this  application,  when  duly 
filled  in  and  signed,  becomes  a  part  of 
the  firm's  permanent  records  and  a 
part  of  the  applicant's  contract  with 


the  firm;  that  if  the  application  con- 
tains any  misrepresentation  ard  if  the 
applicant  docs  not  pay  as  agreed  and 
has  to  be  sued,  the  application  can  be 
introduced  as  evidence  of  fraud. 

When  this  form  was  first  adopted 
some  of  our  stores  reported  that  certain 
applicants  pretended  to  lake  offerse 
and  refused  either  to  fill  in  or  sign  the 
application,  stating  that  they  would  go 
elsewhere  with  their  trade.  When 
they  did  go  elsewhere,  however,  they 
found  that  they  were  asked  to  fill  the 
same  form  before  obtaining  the  desired 
accommodation,  so  they  finally  realized 
that  they  would  have  to  do  one  of  two 
things:  pay  cash  or  fill  in  the  applica- 
tion. 

With  this  condition  confronting 
them,  they  soon  became  reconciled  to 
the  modern  way  of  applying  for  credit, 
and  today  it  is  seldom  that  any  of  our 
stores  experience  difficulty  in  induc- 
ing an  applicant  for  credit  to  fill  in  and 
sign  the  formal  application,  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 


Swat  the  "Spiff 

By  F.  McL.  RADFORD 
Advertising  Manager,  The  B«n  Marche,  Seattle 
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A  "P.  M."  is  a  barnacle. 
/M  isn't  it?  It  is  small 
■*  -*-  enough,  and  inconspicu- 
ous enough,  to  begin  with;  it 
doesn't  make  any  perceptible 
difference  in  the  speed  of  the 
ship.  But  bye  and  bye  it  gets 
a  little  larger;  it  is  slowing 
down  the  ship,  but  to  such  a 
slight  degree  that  the  captain 
and  the  crew  only  faintly 
realize  it.  Then  is  the  time 
to  overhaul  the  ship  and  knock 
olT  the  barnacles  as  quickly 
as  you  can.  Or.  to  paraphrase 
a  well-known  expression,  it  is 
time  to  "Swat  the  SpifT." 

We  never  have  been  a  "p.m." 
house;  we  didn't  have  lo  be; 
we  did  a  cash  business  in  the 
medium -to -fair  price  ranges, 
sold  pretty  close  and  made  a 
fair  number  of  revolutions  in 
the  matter  of  slock  turnover. 

But  the  "p.  m."  habit  crept  in  una- 
wares: some  buyers  who  had  been  used 
to  it  in  other  houses  started  "red- 
inking"  the  slow  sellers  and  "got  by" 
with  it.  The  thing  ran  on  for  a  dozen 
years,  perhaps,  never  gelling  very  big; 
if  it  had  grown  faster  we  probably 
would  have  abandoned  the  practice 
long  ago.  but  it  was  saved  by  its  size- 
or  rather,  its  lack  of  size. 


•  Spiffs  -  ELP.'s  -  PrM/s 


It  to  1  Mrrr  ecnenl  aaroai  mmc  rrt»«  Hum  Id  |«l>  do 
RurrHmJu*  by  pj\tng  the  III— prrlun  *a  eihj  n»MljM  or  DOOM  or 
There  cxtn  ptjrmcnb  ut  aMtd  "Preatumi."  'O'  V  TJIV  «r  Brora 


<u4otkt.  »bo  to  rrurtlni!  ut  to  Wrtor  hrr  honfrllr 


COHKKSCIVC  MONDAY.  MAY  STR  THE  BON  MARCH!  VVU. 
DISCONTtNVE  THE  USE  OF  AU  SI  CH  SPECIAL  tNCT-STTYES 


>  furrrrrlrr  to  tour  (Utmm  Out  011?  r*m 
•rMxM  any  hfcftjm  or  unruipeclrd  rllorfve. 


Advertisement  in  which  ' 


he  Bon  Murcbc 
ill  policy 


It  was  too  small  to  bother  about 
until  one  day  an  executive  with  an 
inquiring  turn  of  mind  started  on  a 
still  hunt  for  "p.  m."  facts  and  un- 
earthed some  very  interesting  figures 
on  the  subject.  lie  found  that  most 
of  the  "p.  m.'s"  were  paid  in  a  few 
departments;  thai  50  per  cent  of  all 
the  "p.  m.'s"  were  paid  to  a  small  group 
of  salespeople,  and  that  these  sales- 


people were  not,  by  any 
means,  the  ones  who  ran  the 
high  books  in  their  depart- 
ments. In  short,  we  found 
that  the  "p.  n>."  system,  in- 
stead of  keeping  the  stocks 
clean,  was  having  just  the  op- 
posite, effect  and  was  creating 
old  stock.  When  we  discov- 
ered this  very  vital  fact  we 
decided  to  do  away  with  "p. 
m.'s"  altogether.  According- 
ly, we  laid  our  heads  together 
and  prepared  an  advertise- 
ment which  explained  our  new 
policy  and  which  appeared  in 
the  Seattle  daily  papers  of 
May  I  last. 

We  didn't  want    those  of 
our  salespeople  who  had  been 
earning  "p.  m."  money  to 
suffer  a  reduction  of  salaries 
in  the  face  of  the  higher  cost 
of  living,  so  in  the  depart- 
ments most  addicted  to  Ihe  practice 
we  gave  the  salespeople  a  commission 
of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  their 
sales. 

Now,  what  was  the  reaction  frorn 
our  advertisement  on  the  mind  of  the 
general  public?  Well,  it  was  a  little 
like  Brownings  "The  Ring  and  The 
Book,"  in  which  there  were  thirteen 
different  explanations  of  one  murder. 
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EYES  ARE 
PRICELESS 
INSURE  THEM 


GREEN  GLASS 


Desk -Top  Daylight 

Daylight  is  the  best  working  light  for  your  eyes 
because  the  irritating  red  rays  are  not  so  strong  as  in 
ordinary  artificial  light. 

You  can  now  have  your  desk  lighted  with  an 
even  daylight  that  will  surprise  your  eyes  by  its  soft- 
ness and  enable  them  to  do  more  and  better  work 
without  fatigue. 

The  Emeralite  Daylight  Attachment 

is  a  simple,  practical  and  inexpensive  device,  which, 
when  applied  to  any  Emeralite,  changes  ordinary 
electric  light  into  daylight  of  proper  intensity,  in- 
creases visibility  and  eliminates  the  glare  reflected 
from  desk  top. 


i 


The  Green  Glass  Shade 


protects  the  eyes  from  the  direct  glare  of  the  lamp, 
reflects  an  even  daylight  glow  over  the  work  and  its 
appearance  adds  tone  to  your  office. 

Emeralite.  always  the  best  desk  lamp,  is  now  per- 
fect- a  satisfying  service  worth  many  times  its  Cost. 

Your  eyes  are  priceless;  protect  t  hem.  A  n  Emeralite 
with  Daylight  Attachment  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  eye-insurance  you  can  buy. 

You  probably  have  an  Emeralite  on  your  desk. 
Increase  its  utility  and  improve  its  service  with  the 
new  Daylight  Attachment.  Anyone  can  apply  it  in 
a  few  moments. 

There  is  an  Emeralite  for  every  reading  and  writing 
need  —for  every  desk     for  every  location. 

Sold  by  electrical  and  of  lie*  supply  dealtrt  mvwrytvh*>rw- 
CompUtw  interesting  catalog  and  demonstration  upon  request. 

H.  G.  McFADDIN  &  CO. 

40  Warren  Street  NEW  YORK 

Milker*  v\  |||gt|l*1lf  ■■<jiu|miiimi\  wtrn  «*  |HT4 


The  National 
Desk  Lamp 


A  a  V  r.  P.T  I  K'l  s  a  kCCTII.fl 
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Stationery  of  Distinction 

MAN  is  particular  about  his  dress,  his  home,  his  automobile,  bc- 
/-i  cause  they  represent  his  standing  in  the  community.     Why  shouldn't 
J.    he  be  equally  particular  about  that  which  represents  him  in  places 
where  he  cannot  be  —  his  business  stationery. 

Nine  nut  of  ten  letterheads  misrepresent  tlie  bu«inrs\  they  stand  (or.  Yet  be- 
tween the  rmtlicit  and  the  cheapest  paper,  between  the  richest  and  must 
indifferent  execution,  there  it  not  enough  difference  in  coat  per  sheet  (on 
which  important  business  nutter*  are  written)  to  warrant  "economizing." 
Stationery  i»  but  one  feature  of  our  business  but  we  know  how  to  make  it 
distinctive.  We  do  good  work;  work  that  is  worth  its  price;  the  kind  you'll 
want  if  you  are  proud  of  your  huaineaa. 


The  Edwards  &  Franklin  Co. 

Distinctive  Business  Stationery 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

MrdU.  I  1914 


Your  Map  Problem  Solved  ^tiKr"' 


Multi- 
Unit 


Map 
Syitern 


Ox  Multi-Unit  tratn  illuw  ik  «|  u<r*  ml*  ttuom  m  which  araiW. 

-•nwrtJl  lalomiateil  U  clr»rlj  .-ivl   Ttvry  Sa»  (amm.  Tl  nail,  ml 

radii  tWmc  Uae*.  aod  all  mn  rrcirdlru  of  ■ttutl.  it.,  liklri  l> 
trnorce  co  UM  (root  rarfacr  with  popubtio*  and  try  lot  bvaiica. 

Multi-Unit  Map  System 

mmkn  it  raiy  to  "Jf*>  BnarrJ  b*iA  u<t>,"  ot  wr|  <•»  rA-  uituht<l*d) 
*'/-«  MMAvoAr  iK#jR«i,  rfWTi  fwW  tr  0*4ft,  A  nv.t.t  cle«b  11.1ut.1Iy 
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Advertising 

Blotters 

Men  will  remember  your  service  or  your 
product,  if  you  s»->nd  them  "Heyden  Blotters" 

— the  "kaap-in-mind"  mediumof  Direct  Adwrtiainn- 
OurMunthly  ntotttr  Servlec.  nil  attraetnre  d«iim». 
well  printed  In  "cye-ealehin«  '"colora,  |ri«M  yoii  new 
idea*  — irood  advertiaing-  toiwnd  out  eaeh  month  with 
your  regular  mail  or  otherwiae.  Theae  blotters  will 
And  immediate  oaa  and  tell  ynur  atnry  repeatedly  for 
ku  than  nnr  crnt  per  man  per  month.  They  wtll  fit 
riirht  into  your  buameaa —  increase  it  and  pay  for 
themaelve»rery<iu»rkly.  Writ*  today  fiirrlreularM. 
Head en  Company,  Inc.  4 16  S.  Dearborn  St  CIiic.iko 

BUSINESS  wi"  carrU™ 

  me<^e  lo  100,000 

business  executives  who  have  I  lie 
authority  to  buy. 

Rates  and  additional  '/«'«  upon  request. 


•  ■  *  K  u  1  I  t  1  ■  ■ 


tictioa 


An  Eye  to  Business 

The  killing  of  a  bandit  in  the  fool- 
hills  of  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains  in 
Southern  California  resulted  in  a  new 
and  popular  outdoor  sport — hunting 
for  the  treasure  which  people  there- 
abouts thought  the  bandit  had  hidden. 

A  quick-witted  hardware  man  placed 
in  his  window  some  garden  tools  and 
spades,  also  a  clipping  of  the  news- 
paper article  describing  the  hunt  for 
the  treasure.  A  placard  bore  the 
following  invitation: 

"Get  your  outfit  here  to  dig  for  the 
Hale  Jones  $30,000  buried  treasure. 
It  will  come  in  handy  in  your  garden 
even  if  you  don't  find  the  swag." 
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Swat  the  "Spiff" 

(CnaU(U*ni  from  p«w  21} 

Some  people  thought  it  was  a  big 
and  noble  thing  to  do;  thought  it  was 
progressive^ — and  did  not  hesitate  to 

say  so. 

Others  did  not  quite  understand  what 
it  w  as  all  about  or,  if  they  did,  they  had 
a  feeling  that  in  the  past  they  had  been 
duped  by  The  Bon  Marche  and  felt 
that  the  statement  that  wc  would  not 
do  it  again  scarcely  made  amends  for 
what  we  had  confessed  doing  in  the 
past. 

Among  the  retail  fraternity  opinions 
were  also  divided.  We  got  some  letters 
commending  us  on  the  stand  we  had 
taken  and  saying  what  a  step  forward 
it  was,  while  concerns  that  used  the 
"p.  m."  system  to  a  large  extent  were 
wrathful  and  thought  it  was  hardly 
fair  of  us  "to  tell." 

Personally,  I  am  glad  wc  abandoned 
the  "p.  m.'s"  as  I  have  seen  so  many 
abuses  of  the  system  in  the  years  1 
spent  behind  the  counter — abuses  that 
far  outweighed  any  possible  benefits 
to  the  house.  Time  after  time  I  have 
seen  sales  lost  because  a  salesman  kept 
on  showing  goods  that  were  "red- 
inked"  when  all  the  time  the  goods 
the  customer  wanted  were  lying  peace- 
fully on  the  shelves. 

When  I  think  of  "p.  m.'s"  I  always 
remember  one  incident  that  occurred 
when  I  was  a  salesman  of  dress  goods. 
A  fellow  salesman  was  trying  his  best 
to  sell  an  awful  "sticker"  to  a  Swedish 
woman.  It  had  10  cents  "p.  m."  a 
yard  in  it,  so  each  yard  he  cut  meant 
two  beers  for  him.  lie  said  to  her  most 
earnestly.  "Madam,  I  would  like  so 
much  to  sell  you  a  dress  oft  this  piece." 

ller  reply,  in  its  way,  was  a  classier 
"Yas,  Aye  lank  you  would;  dat  banc 
purty  old  stuff."  And  with  her  nose 
in  the  air  she  marched  out  of  the  store. 

Now,  to  sum  up,  we  undoubtedly  did 
the  right  thing  to  abandon  "p.  m.'s.** 
We  should  have  done  it  years  ago. 
Rut  frankly.  I  sometimes  find  myself 
debating  this  question:  wouldn't  it 
have  been  belter  to  drop  the  system 
without  saying  a  word  about  it? 

Lemon  Pie,  Sir? 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that  one  of 
Ihe  effects  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  liquor  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
sale  of  fruits.  One  of  the  leading  burs 
in  San  Francisco  used  7(X)  boxes  of 
lemons  a  year  in  mixing  drinks,  but  the 
citrus  fruit  dealers  report  that  more 
lemons  were  sold  the  first  month  after 
San  Francisco  went  dry  than  in  any 
other  month  for  which  they  have 
records.  Asked  for  an  explanation, 
they  reported  that  people  arc  eating 
more  lemon  pie  than  ever  before. 
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Ouick  Sales  for  Sure  Profits 


fiy  JAM  KS  W.  F1SK 
HantMMi  Briiihtrs  Company,  Int.,  St.  Paul 


A  MERCHANT  in  a  middle  wesl- 
/M  ern  city  began  to  analyze  his  ex- 
*       penscs  in  their  relation  to  profits. 

He  discovered  that  in  his  jewelry 
department  his  expenses  encroached  on 
his  profits  at  the  rate  of  one-tifth  of  one 
■  ent  each  day  for  each  dollar  of  the 
investment.  For  instance,  a  pin  that 
>ost  33  cents  was  marked  to  sell  at  50 
rents;  if  it  remained  in  slock  four 
months  and  was  sold  for  50  cents  it 
Mid  no  profit  at  all;  if  it  remained  in 
ihe  store  another  month  its  sale  at  50 
tents  would  entail  an  actual  loss  of  6 
rent*. 

He  found  that  the  principle  applied 
*ith  equal  force  to  hosiery  and  fur- 
nishings. Expenses  on  his  ribbons  were 
piling  up  daily  at  the  rale  of  half  a  cent 
on  each  dollar.  In  consequence,  if  he 
bought  ribbon  at  $2  a  bolt  to  sell  at 
"J5  cents  a  yard,  after  it  had  been  in 
>tock  eight  weeks  it  not  only  would  pay 
.10  profit,  but  would  be  sold  at  a  loss. 

The  cost  of  carrying  groceries  he 
iound  to  be  one  and  one-fourth  cents 
>n  each  dollar  each  day.  Evidently  he 
must  sell  his  groceries  quickly  if  he 
»old  at  a  profit. 

The  daily  cost  of  carrying  toilet 
Jiiicles  was  found  to  be  six-tenths  of  a 
cent  on  the  dollar;  laces,  three-tenths; 
women's  ready-to-wear  garments, 
^even-tenths;  shoes,  four-tenths;  boys' 
lothing.  four-tenths,  and  hardware, 
ur-tenths. 

On  each  stock  there  was  this 
/navoidable  burden  of  an  expense  that 
accumulated  from  day  to  day.  It  was 
■'bvious  that  goods  which  were  destined 
<o  remain  longest  in  slock  must  bear 
he  widest  margin  of  profit;  it  was 
•  qually  obvious  that  those  goods  which 
■"•Id  rapidly  could  be  merchandised  on 


a  smaller  mark-up  with  a  greater  net 
profit. 

Merchandise  which  remained  in  the 
receiving  room  one  day  longer  than 
necessary  was  sold  at  a  disadvantage; 
the  profit  was  reduced  by  just  as  much 
as  it  cost  lo  carry  those  goods  that  day. 

An  investigation  of  the  ready-to- 
wear  stock  brought  to  light  some  inter- 
esting facts.  A  raincoat  which  orig- 
inally cost  $2  and  was  marked  to  sell 
at  $4  had  been  kept  in  stock  eighteen 
months.  For  eighteen  months  the 
expense  of  carrying  this  garment  in 
stock  had  been  piling  up  at  the  rale  of 
one  and  four-tenths  cents  a  day — 504 
business  days  for  a  total  of  $7.05.  Even 
if  the  coat  had  been  sold  then  at  the 
regular  price  of  $4  there  would  have 
been  a  loss  of  $5.05;  while  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  garment  had  so  depreciated  in 
value  by  remaining  in  stock  that  it 
could  not  be  sold  for  more  than  the 
original  cost  of  $2. 

Many  retail  merchants  are  penalized 
by  inactive  stocks,  the  proportion  of 
slow-moving  goods  in  some  cases 
running  as  high  as  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  investment  in  goods.  It  can  read- 
ily be  seen  that  the  profits  of  the  other 
75  per  cent  must  make  up  for  the  losses 
on  these  mistakes  in  buying. 

A  merchant  in  a  little  Nebraska  town 
in  taking  stock  the  first  of  July,  found 
an  accumulation  of  brown-checked 
trousers  in  his  clothing  department. 
This  particular  lot  of  merchandise  had 
been  in  stock  ten  years,  waiting  for 
possible  purchasers.  The  combined 
prices  of  the  various  garments  totaled 
about  $100,  of  which  at  the  time  of 
marking  $25  would  have  been  gross 
profit.  The  goods  by  this  lime,  how- 
ever, were  virtually  unsalable  and  the 
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compound  interest  alone  amounted  lo 
$134.28. 

In  the  house  furnishings  department 
of  a  certain  store  it  was  found  that  the 
carrying  of  too  many  hammocks, 
refrigerators  and  similar  summer  goods 
through  the  winter  added  materially  to 
their  cost,  although  the  same  goods 
must  be  sold  the  following  season  at  a 
price  but  little  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
new  goods. 

Another  department  of  the  same 
store  employed  more  salespeople  than 
were  actually  needed;  I  he  merchandise 
in  this  department  had  to  be  sold  very 
quickly  if  the  profits  were  not  to  be 
absorbed  entirely  by  selling  expense. 

The  law  of  diminishing relurnsbegins 
to  operate  the  day  the  goods  arc 
received;  each  day  lhat  goods  are  held 
adds  to  their  cost— and  in  most  cases 
they  do  not  improve  with  age.  (io  into 
some  stores  and  you  will  find  mer- 
chandise that  a  glance  will  tell  you  has 
been  held  long  past  the  profit-paying 
period. 

Whether  it  rains  or  shines,  rent  must 
be  paid.  Customers  may  develop  the 
habit  of  staying  at  home  and  sales  will 
decrease,  but  the  fixed  expenses  remain 
the  same.  Each  day  adds  to  the  cosl 
of  all  goods  in  stock,  just  as  surely  as  il 
adds  lo  the  interest  on  money  borrowed . 

In  view  of  these  facts,  anvthing  that 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  displaying, 
advertising,  stock  arrnngementor sales- 
manship lo  move  goods  more  quickly  is 
advisable,  in  that  we  are  attacking  the 
condition  at  the  root. 

Reasons  for  recommending  quick 
turnover  arc  easy  to  enumerate.  Where 
goods  move  rapidly  slocks  are  always 
fresh,  inviting  and  up  lo  date.  Expe- 
rienced merchants  realize  lhat  appenr- 
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BUSINESS 


A  Pleased  Customer 


ADD  a  pleased  customer  each 
*\.  day,  and  your  business  will 
boom. 

People  will  not  wait,  willingly,  for  any- 
thing. Most  of  all  they  will  not  wait 
willingly  for  change.  Nor  do  they  want 
to  find  an  error  in  it  when  they  get  it. 

That  is  the  first  and  most  important  reason  why 
the  BRANDT  AUTOMATIC  CASHIER  is 
going  to  help  boom  your  business.  Your  cus- 
tomer will  get  his  correct  change  in  the  fraction 
of  a  second.  He  leaves  your  place  impressed 
with  your  speed  and  efficiency.  And  that  will 
bring  him  back — a  permanent  customer. 

You  press  one  key — the  amount  of  the  sale. 
The  machine  does  the  subtracting  and  drops 
the  exact  change  into  your  hand.  Nothing  could 
be  simpler.    Guaranteed  for  ten  years — 
lasts  thirty. 

Fill  in  the  attached  coupon  an  J  we  will  sen  J 
you  a  booklet  telling  all  about  this  little  wiz- 
ard of  business,  and  a  list  of  users  in  your 
vicinity. 

BRANDT  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

WATERTOWN  WISCONSIN 
Representatives  in  all  principal  cities 


Please  send  booklet  describing  Brandt  Automatic  Cashier,  with 
names  of  users  in  this  vicinity. 


BRANDT  MFG.  CO. 

W.lcnown  WW. 


ance  has  much  to  do  with  the  salability 
of  merchandise  and  that  most  goods 
deteriorate  very  fast.  Furthermore, 
the  public  likes  new  things,  and  all 
other  factors  being  equal,  will  naturally 
trade  at  that  store  which  always  has  a 
stork  of  new  goods. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  advan- 
tage in  doing  a  maximum  business  on  a 
minimum  stock  in  that  the  risk  is  less; 
the  investment  is  less;  the  insurance  is 
less,  and  the  tax  is  less. 

The  measure  of  the  value  of  a  dollar 
invested  in  the  usual  commodities  is 
the  number  of  times  it  turns.  Safety 
recommends  real  estate,  mortgages  and 
government  bonds  for  investment,  and 
if  the  retailer's  money  cannot  earn  him 
a  higher  rate  of  income  than  is  paid 
by  these  forms  of  investment  he  might 
better  sell  his  stock  and  reinvest  the 
proceeds. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  buyers  and  store  man- 
agers, however,  to  believe  that  their 
selections  of  merchandise  axe  excep- 
tionally good  and  that  the  public  must 
approve  without  the  necessity  of 
forcing  sales.  Common  sense  suggests 
that  if  the  public  has  not  bought 
certain  articles  within  a  reasonable 
time,  theyrepresent  mistakes  in  buying; 
regardless  of  the  buyer's  opinion  of  the 
value  of  the  goods,  the  public  has  turned 
its  thumbs  down. 

Probably  the  greatest  argument  in 
favor  of  nationally  advertised  goods  is 
that  they  arc  partly  sold  before  they 
are  placed  in  stock.  Because  they  can 
be  distributed  moic  quickly,  they  will 
pay  a  better  net  profit  on  a  smaller 
mark-up. 

I  recall  the  experience  of  a  merchant 
who  found  that  he  was  carrying  four- 
teen brands  of  talcum  powder  to  sell  at 
15  cents  and  that  of  these  fourteen 
brands  only  six  were  active.  Sales  of 
the  eight  other  brands  averaged  one  a 
month  for  each  brand. 

This  powder  was  bought  in  gross  lots 
and  the  supplyof  the  unsalable  varieties 
on  hand  was  sufficient  to  last  almost 
twelve  years.  Considering  the  first 
cost  and  accumulated  expense,  one  can 
imagine  how  big  a  profit  would  be 
earned  by  the  last  box. 

Instead  of  using  the  seasonal  divi- 
sion in  marking  stocks,  one  progressive 
western  merchant  marks  each  item  with 
a  letter  designating  the  month.  For 
example,  goods  received  in  January 
would  be  marked  with  the  letter  A 
preceding  the  price,  those  in  February 
with  B,  and  so  on. 

This  practice  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  many  a  buyer  lacks  the  backbone 
to  sell  slow-moving  merchandise  at  a 
reduction.  To  insure  activity  in  all 
lines,  this  store  advertises  its  marking 
code  to  the  public  and  asks  its  custom- 
ers to  "Note  the  letter  on  the  tag  so> 
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B  I  S  I  IN  K  S  S 


THE  NEW  STANDARD 

Two  in  One — a  Manifolding  Register  with  a  Secret  Roll 


SOME  OF  OUR 
CUSTOMERS: 


Ford  Motor  Co. 
Parke  Davis 
ft  Co. 
National  Bix-uit 

Co. 

Detroit  United 

Ry- 

Packard  Motor 

Car  Co. 
Hotel  Petiniyl- 
vania 
Miami  Comerv- 

ancy 
V,  S.  S.  Leviathan 
Commonwealth 

Edi-«>rt  Co. 
Goodyear  T.  & 

R.  Co. 
N.  K.  Fairhank. 
Co. 


We  are  able  to  say  with  a  feeling  of 
just  pride  that,  especially  during  recent 
years,  Business  America  has  shown  a 
realization  of  the  proven  supremacy 
of — and,  by  orders  which  have  kept  us 
busy  for  months,  twenty-four  hours  a 
day,  have  thus  paid  definite  tribute  to — 

STANDARD 

"Kant-Slip" 

Autographic  Registers 

And  now  it  is  with  double  pride  that  we  offer  a 
New  STANDARD-  which  we  have  first  proven 
to  be  mechanically  perfect  as  a  Manifolding 
Register  with  the  remarkable  feature  of  a 
Secret  Roll. 

The  proper  protection  of  your  business  demands  a 
register  of  this  kind.  And — as  with  any  of  our 
registers — we  offer  you  our  services  in  adjusting  a  Standard  System  to  fit 
your  needs.  All  business  and  most  professional  men  will  find  that  a  Standard 
Register  and  a  Standard  System  can  save  them  worlds  of  work  and 
worry. 

The  Standard  has  no  complicated  mechanism  to  wear  and  get  out  of  order — 
is  guaranteed  for  one  year  against  defects  and  will  be  repaired  at  actual  cost 
if  injured  in  use. 


Stand 


ar 


Standard  Autographic  Registers  record  the  original  and  duplicate 
exactly  alike.     They  cannot  do  otherwise — because  of  our 
patented  positive  alignment  feature  thru  the  action  of  the 
tapered  steel  pins  in  the  holes  along  the  sides  of  the  sheets. 
This  one  feature  alone  makes  any  Standard  Register 
worth  many  times  its  trifling  cost  —  for  there  positively    r,  & 
can  be  no  alignment  errors  in  records  made  on  them. 

Use  the  Coupon  for  Further  Information. 


The  Standard  Register  Co. 

S.  R.  DEPT. 


DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

REPRESENTATIVES 
IN  ALL  CITIES 


Y 


A 
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BUSINESS 


It  Stretches  From  Coast  to  Coast 


It  reaches  into  the  cities  and  hamlets  and  cross- 
roads. It  goes  where  your  mail  goes.  It's  on  the 
flaps  of  the  envelopes  that  carry  your  mail  and 
advertising  matter. 


Are  you  using  it  ?  Are  the  little  "messengers  of 
increased  business"  leaving  your  office  tongue-tied, 
or  are  they  telling  everyone  whose  eye  they  pass 
under  of  the  excellence  of  your  product,  the  relia- 
bility of  your  house,  or  the  vaJue  of  your  service  ? 

Put  your  trade-mark  on  the  envelope  flap-  or 
your  slogan  or  a  "bird's-eye"  of  your  plant.  Let 
your  advertisement  on  the  envelope  help  your  letter 
across.  Don't  put  all  the  brairi9  on  the  inside  of 
the  envelope ;  let  the  outside  have  its  share. 

You  can  have  Sewell-Clapp- Envelopes  makt 
your  envelopes  do  this  important  work. 

You  can  have  an  envelope  created  for  you  that 
characterizes  your  business  —  one  of  individuality. 
That's  how  Sewell-Clapp- Envelopes  will  serve 
you.  Use  the  coupon.  See  that  nothing  delays  the 
possibilities  for  profit  that  it  opens  to  you. 


SEWELL-CLAPPENVELOPES 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


21  N.  1  >,  ,  |,-  St. 
ThrntJril         turfetl  Emrkypt  M*ll  >n  A  met*  J 


If  Stwell-Clapp- Envelope*  can  serve  us, 
wr  want  to  know  all  about  them,  Please  send 
ti s  the  booklet*  mentioned.  Huwever.  this 
leojuest  obligates  us  in  no  way. 

Name 


A  J  Jims 

Cily 


Your  tnpivi  of 
"AiUfftiiMif 
Value  of  Bull. 

nr..  F.nvrlup«ft" 

and  "Circular 
tnvrlop.i  and 
Their  Power  to 
Produce  Salei " 
arm  waiting. 
M  ii  y  we  eettd 
them  ? 


ihut  you  may  know  how  long  it  has 
been  in  slock."  All  goods  are  marked 
in  the  receiving  room  by  a  separate 
group  of  markers,  so  there  is  no  chance 
for  deception.  This  policy  puts  it  up  to 
the  buyer  pretty  strong;  the  goods  he 
buys  must  move  or  acquire  odium  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Whether  or  not  wc  appreciate  the 
fact,  every  tick  of  the  clock  adds  to  the 
rost  of  every  piece  of  merchandise  in 
stock.  If  we  employ  some  practical 
plan  of  disposing  of  goods  before  the 
net  profit  has  been  entirely  absorbed, 
our  business  will  succeed;  if  not,  let  us 
realize  that  we  are  paying  for  this 
wasle  time  in  good,  hard  coin. 

Of  all  losses  in  business,  the  greatest 
is  that  of  lost  time.  To  estimate  the 
amount  is  clearly  impossible,  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  loss— and  the  pari 
most  to  be  deplored — arises  from  the 
fact  thai  lost  lime  means  lost  oppor- 
tunities. 

Keep  the  dollar  in  your  business 
working;  make  every  minule  count. 
Speed  up  (he  turnover  of  your  stock 
until  all  items  of  merchandise  arc 
lifters,  not  leaners. 

Profitable  Advertising — 
And  the  Other  Kind 

(G>iM.*i»«*f  (mm  p*fe  2<f\ 

during  the  quiet  months  of  summer. 

"1  want  to  advertise  during  Ihc  dull 
season,"  he  told  the  business  manager, 
"but  I  am  not  optimistic  enough  lo 
believe  that  I  will  be  able  to  pay  the 
bill  every  month.  Neither  do  I  want 
to  be  worried  by  having  your  collector 
running  in  and  poking  his  bill  at  mc 
when  I  may  be  waiting  on  a  customer. 
From  June  until  September  I  don't 
want  to  pay  you  a  cenl;  but  I  will  give 
you  a  note,  with  interest,  for  the 
amount  of  space  used,  payable  the 
first  of  January." 

The  business  manager  thought  it 
over.  It  was  the  first  time  a  retailer 
had  ever  made  him  such  a  proposi- 
tion. Some  limes  they  used  the  space, 
to  be  sure,  and  then  informally  stood 
off  payment  of  the  bill.  But  here  was 
a  business-like  proposition,  backed  up 
by  an  interest-bearing  note  which 
might  be  discounted  at  the  bank  if 
Ihe  newspaper  needed  the  money. 

"Your  offer  looks  good  to  me,"  h«* 
told  the  merchant.  "Go  right  ahead 
with  your  advertising  during  the  dull 
months  and  I  promise  you  that  no 
one  from  this  offirc  will  go  inlo  your 
store  unless  he  wants  to  buy  somc- 
Ihing." 

Today.after  three  yearsof  scriousad- 
vcrtisi  ng,  this  southerner  is  distinctly 
the  loading  jeweler  in  his  city.  He  is 
spending  S'MHK)  a  year  on  his  public- 
ity, but  he  spends  it  all  in  one  news- 
paper. 
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Your  Share  of  This  Business 

(CwiiiwiW  /r**m  faeea  IT) 

eager  lo  know  what  his  selling  possi- 
bilities are  in  women's  ready-to-wear, 
hosiery,  underwear,  men's  clothing, 
groceries,  floor  coverings,  furniture  and 
other  lines  usually  carried  by  a  general 
store.  We  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  average  expenditure  on  a  great 
many  of  these  lines,  and  although  wc 
do  not  try  to  put  a  complete  selling 
plan  back  of  all  such  lines  as  wc  handle. 
»c  arc  always  glad  to  have  merchants 
consult  us  and  glad  to  assist  them  in 
both  their  advertising  and  sales  pro- 
motion of  any  of  the  different  lines  in 
their  store. 

When  a  merchant  gets  on  idea  of 
his  selling  possibilities;  when  he  realizes 
thai  there  must  be  much  business  get- 
ting away  from  him — business  which 
perhaps  he  never  imagined  was  so 
close  to  his  store — he  is  incited  to  go 
after  it.  rather  than  allow  the  "other 
fellow"  to  have  it  without  a  struggle. 
Once  he  is  in  this  frame  of  mind  he 
is  ready  to  appreciate  intelligent 
service. 

For  years  the  house  of  M.  E.  Smith 
Jt  Co.,  Inc.,  had  prided  itself  on  what 
it  considered  good  service.  Suddenly 
we  awoke  to  the  fact  that  to  have 
the  right  goods  at  the  right  prices; 
to  fill  orders  quickly  and  correct  tv: 
to  ship  the  goods  promptly  and  bill 
them  without  error — these  and  other 
details  did  not  constitute  real  service 
;it  all;  they  were  merely  matters  of 
good  business. 

"Real  service  is  not  a  thing  at  all; 
it  is  a  spirit,"  said  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Williams,  a  Chicago  advertising  expert, 
in  an  address  before  one  of  our 
traveling  salesmen's  conventions. 
"You  cannot  merely  think  'service' 
and  let  it  go  at  that;  you  have  to 
feel  it.  If  you  succeed  in  doing  that; 
if  you  go  to  the  retailer  in  the  spirit 
of  wanting  to  do  something  for  him, 
you  can  see  how  this  will  work  back 
to  you.  The  other  day  I  read  this 
M/nience  in  some  book:  The  basis  of 
successful  business  is  imagination 
nbout  other  people.  The  best  way 
to  train  one's  imagination  about 
other  people  is  to  try  different  ways 
of  being  of  service  to  them.  Trying 
different  ways  of  getting  money  out  of 
them  docs  not  train  it.'" 

We  decided  right  there  to  train  our 
imaginations  about  the  "other  people" 
with  whom  we  do  business,  the  "other 
People"  being  retail  merchants.  How 
■•ould  we  be  of  real  service  lo  them? 
What  could  we  do  that  we  were  not 
doing,  besides  selling  them  our  goods 
und  taking  their  money? 

The  answer  began  to  come  through 
inquiries  addressed  to  the  advertising 
department,  asking  for  help  in  solving 
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The  Plant  Back  of  Your 
Protectograph  Check  Writer 

When  you  invest  in  any  piece  of  business  machinery,  it's  well  to  know 
what  guarantee  you  are  getting,  and  what  stands  back  of  the 

guarantee. 

This  four-acre  plant,  with  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  manufacturing 
and  laboratory  equipment,  plus  twenty  years  of  successful  experi- 
ence in  safeguarding  the  world's  checks,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee  that 

TODD 

Protectograph  System 

provides  complete  protection. 

This  it  the  System  hacked  by  an  iron-clad  forgery  insurance  policy,  issue*!  under 
the  rigid  insurance  laws  of  New  York  State.    Todd  pay*  the  premium. 

The  Todd  Svstcm  consists  of  (a)  PROTOD  chemical-fibre.  Forgery-proof  checks 
and  draft*,  made  to  order  for  Todd  users  only,  each  cheek  registered  and  safe- 
guarded like  Government  hank  notes — (b)  these  cheeks  written  with  Todd  Two-Color 
amount  line  in  black  and  red  by  the  Protectograph  Cheek  Writer,  like  this 

EXACTLY  FIFTY  ONE  DOLLARS  SIX  CENTS 
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A  famous  forger  baa  written  the  "inside 
story,"  telling  bow  easily  millions  ore  stolen 
yearly  by  cheek  swindler*  from  the  smaller 
business  concerns  that  have 
not  as  yet  adopted  Todd 
protection.    Mail  this  cou- 
pon with  your  letterhead 
for  a  copy. 

TODD  PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 

(fi.t.bli.bcd  1899) 

World's  Lsriest  Makcre  of  Check*  soil  Check-Pro- 
tecting Dtsricvt.    Silts  and  Service  Branch?* 
ia  100  citica  throughout  the  World. 

1179  Univcrtlly  Avenue.  Hi.rl.on  t.  N.  Y. 
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"Sera tcher"  The  Forger 
Hit  Rook 
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FREE,  Please  sen. I  ike  "Si  rntrhcr" 
book  by  a  famous  forger,  describing  thr- 
lemptations  of  unprotected  checks. 
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Faultless 
Turning 
Post  Ledger 

FOR  MACHINE 
BOOKKEEPING 

Capacity  200  to  1,100  Accounts 


1.  A  thoroughly 
well  built  Putting* 
Ledger  Device. 
Bound  Ru»sia  or* 
Pigskin  back  and 
corner*.  Corduroy  Cot  I 

ml.  -,  occupies  minimum  Tault  spare. 
Ratchet  Bracket  Stand  adjustable, 
detachable  and  compact. 


,  2.  Adjustable  Ralchcla 
inserted,  Oval  milled 
posts  turned  to  release 
•  heels-  Ledger  ex- 
panded ready  for  post- 
ing—  Accounts  all  ncld 
on  right-hand  side  by 
milled  posts  whirh  engage  the  aheel* 
anrl  prevent  them  from  slipping — ample 
working  (.pace. 

3.  Part  of  account* 
posted.  Posted  a c- 
count*  moved  to  left-  \ 
hand  side  and  offset 
to  indicate  a  change 
in  balance  —  Milled 
turning  rnwU  prevent 
account*  flipping  to 
center  or  sagging    Vertical  style  binder 
eliminates  a  long  reach  for  the  sheet  and 
increases  speed  in  posting — Extended 
covers  protect  offset  sheets. 


4.  Bottom  metal  plate 
under  oval  turning 
posts  raises  sheets 
when  in  vertical  por- 
tion to  clear  milled 
post*  so  entire  body  of 
sheds  can  be  moved 
in  one  operation  to 
normal  position. 


Cut  2 


Cut  4 


5.  "With  Checking  Bracket  ^* 
inserted  ill  front  to  pre- 
vent Ledger  tip- 
ping forward. 
Front  cover  of 
ledger  can  be 
lowered  to  the 

desk  which  gives  "<s^     Cut  J 

easy  access  to  entire  contents  of  Ledger. 


No  Other  Machine  Bookkeeping 
Ledgers  Have  These  Features 

Stationers  Loose  Leaf  Co. 
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Milwaukee 
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different  business  problems.  One  mer- 
chant wanted  to  know  if  we  would 
write  a  page  advertisement  for  his  fall 
opening;  another  wanted  to  get  out  a 
hand  bill  and  had  neither  time  nor 
facilities  for  doing  it.  Still  another 
wanted  to  know  just  why  he  should 
figure  profits  on  his  selling  price, 
rather  than  on  the  cost  of  the  goods, 
and  a  fourth  would  ask  further  light  on 
Ihc  question  of  turnover  and  how  to 
figure  it. 

A  little  investigation  proved  conclu- 
sively that  rclail  merchants  would 
welcome  real  help;  that  they  were  able 
to  buy  all  the  goods  they  needed,  but 
that  a  service  that  would  help  them 
sell  those  goods  after  they  were  on  the 
shelves  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Thus  originated  our  practice  of  ana- 
lyzing the  retailer's  market  and 
showing  him  how  to  cash  in  on  his  pos- 
sibilities. The  "big  idea"  behind  the 
plan  is  to  be  of  genuine  help  to  our 
customers;  to  do  something  more 
than  sell  them  goods,  take  their  money 
and  then  forget  them  until  it  is  time 
to  ask  for  another  order.  In  a  word, 
we  believe  that  our  goods  are  not 
sold  until  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
satisfied  consumers. 

Does  it  pay  to  do  these  things'? 
If  our  volume  of  sales  is  any 
criterion,  it  certainly  does.  Our  busi- 
ness in  1918  was  two  and  one- 
quarter  times  that  of  1915,  and  for 
1919  it  promises  to  be  at  least  three 
limes  that  of  1915. 

This  kind  of  service,  of  course,  is  not 
easy  to  give;  neither  is  it  inexpensive. 
In  fact,  it  costs  a  lot  of  money,  but  it 
rertainly  docs  pay  not  immediately, 
of  course,  but  in  the  long  run.  as  our 
experience  has  abundantly  proved. 

Honest  Advertising 

Crane's  shoe  store,  Baltimore,  was 
the  subject  of  complimentary  mention 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ad-Ctub 
Bulletin,  published  by  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Baltimore.  The  comment  is 
worth  repeating.    Here  it  is: 

"In  a  Baltimore  street  shoe  store 
window — Crane's  to  be  exact — there's 
a  splendid  showing  of  shoes.  A  window 
card  reads  thus: 

•Oxfords,  Sti.  S7,  $X,  $9— Values. 
S3.50.    Sizes,  5,  5' .,.  t>  and  6  !<■£.' 

"No  attempt  to  camoullage:  no 
endeavor  to  draw  big-footed  folks 
inside,  using  the  display  as  a  bait. 
Just  a  plain,  honest-to-goodness  offer, 
which  will  find  a  ready  response  from 
fellows  with  little  feet." 

Baltimore,  says  a  bulletin  from  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
world,  is  one  of  100  cities  in  which 
active  work  is  now  in  progress,  backed 
by  local  business  men.  to  stamp  fraud 
from  advertising. 
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OAKLAND 

The  Western  City  of  Skip* 

Oakland  is  on  the  conti- 
nental side  of  San  Francisco 
Bay — has  9}  £  miles  of  deep 
water  frontage — is  the 
western  terminal  of  three 
transcontinental  railways. 

Keep  in  touch  with  the  growth 
of  this  western  shipbuilding  and 
manufacturing  city. 

A  New  Map  Free 

Write  far  ■  ropy  °'  •  new  map  o> 
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Tax  on  Mud  or  Profit 
on  Roads? 


Charles  City.  15  cents  transfer  at 
Charles  'City,  and  15  cents  from 
Charles  City  to  Mason  City.  Dray- 
age  at  Mason  City  is  8  cents  more, 
which  brings  the  freight  and  cartage 
from  St.  Ansger  to  Mason  City  up  to  61 
cents  a  bushel  in  shipments  in  less 
than  car  lots,  and  a  minimum  ship- 
ment would  be  $1.15  less  cartage  on 
one  bushel. 

Suppose  that  each  of  these  products 
at  harvest  time  are  the  same  in  1919 
as  in  1917.  The  consumer  or  retail 
merchant  will  give  his  order  for  pota- 
toes that  are  picked  up  by  truck  at  the 
farmer's  door  and  laid  down  at  the 
consumer's  door  for  15  cents  a  bushel, 
making  a  saving  of  4f>  cents  on  a  single 
bushel  of  potatoes  on  freight  and  cart- 
age alone;  in  other  words,  potatoes 
would  be  laid  dow  n  to  the  consumer  in 
Mason  City  at  $1.15  per  bushel,  allow- 
ing the  retailer  a  15  per  cent  profit  for 
handling.  This  would  give  the  con- 
sumer a  better  price  by  35  cents  a 
bushel  and  allow  the  retail  merchant 
more  than  15  per  cent  profit  for  his 
work,  instead  of  less  than  7  per  cent 
which  he  received  in  1917.  In  the 
case  of  cabbage  as  much  as  600  per 
cent  is  saved  to  the  consumer. 

Some  type  of  365-day  road  is  an 
absolute  necessity  to  future  develop- 
ment and  expansion.  Wide-awake 
communities  arc  losing  no  lime  in  tak- 
ing full  advantage  of  all  means  offered 
to  finance  road  building  projects. 
Those  that  delay  are  going  to  pay 
dearly.  Their  light  will  be  similar  lo 
the  uphill  battle  waged  by  those 
localities  that  failed  to  grasp  an 
opportunity  to  get  railroads  when  the 
i  ra  of  construction  was  at  its  height. 
The  business  centers  of  the  future  will 
be  those  that  build  arteries  of  trans- 
portation now. 

Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be 
placed  upon  the  inestimable  value  of  a 
network  of  connecting  365-day  roads 
to  any  community,  hamlet,  village, 
town,  city  or  slate.  A  system  of  roads 
is  essential  to  healthy  business  life. 
That  is  the  reason  that  counties  are 
planning  highway  systems,  states  have 
adopted  certain  lines  of  travel  for 
special  development,  and  even  the 
Federal  Government  is  considering, 
under  the  Townsend  bill  in  the  Senate, 
a  svstem  of  national  highways. 

Juicy,  tender,  fried  chicken  tastes 
fine;  but  is  there  a  more  templing 
morsel  than  that  same  brown  springer 
with  a  world  of  pure  cream  gravy? 
Good  roads  arc  fine.  They  arc  the 
meat  and  drink;  the  substanlial  meal. 
The  cream  gravy  is  a  transcontinental 
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Let  Fingers  | 
Find  the  Figures!  [ 

Practically  every  labor-saving  device  of  the  past 
record-breaking  decade  has  not  only  saved  work 
but  has  done  the  work  faster!  It  is  so  with  the 
Meilicke  Pay  Roll  Calculator. 

This  device  contains  the  calculations  of  wages  for  any 
quantity  of  hours  at  rates  per  hour  of  10c  to  $1.10. 

Why  pay  high  priced  help  for  working  your  pay  roll  prob- 
lems over  and  over  every  week  or  every  month  when  an 
inexperienced  clerk  can  do  it  with  his  fingers  and  a  Meilicke 
Pay  Roll  Calculator  ?  You  can  use  your  skilled  clerks  for 
more  productive  work  and  yet  take  care  of  the  pay  roll  in 
less  time  than  before. 

There  is  now  a  special  calculator  for  firms  who  have 

adopted  the  44-hour  week  as  a  basis.  = 

Any  firm  whose  requirements  call  for  special  models  may 
have  them  made  to  order,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Write 
for  particulars. 

Literature,  describing  the  line  of  Meilicke  Pay  Roll  Calcu- 
lators  adapted  to  the  ordinary  requirements,  will  be 
promptly  on  request. 

MEILICKE  CALCULATOR  COMPANY 

Dipt.  B 

350  North  Clark  Street.  CHICAGO 


Some 


>{ejUeke- 


Time  Savers  : 


,  for  correspondence  and  reference  data.   Bank  Time 
and  Interest  Calculator.  Savings  Bank  Interest  Calculator. 
Liberty  Loan  Interest  Calculator.  Pay  Roll  Calculator. 
Piece  Goods  Calculator.    Yard  Goods  Calculator. 
Price  Checkers.  Tariff  Devices.  Telephone  Lists. 

AND 

niffini  mini  ill 

Pay  Roll  Calculators 

3'  *Dr,"Digi(i2«dt(ycOODgle 


BUSINESS 


Why  Burroughs  Does 


Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co. 

Chicago,  III. 

"We  installed  Burroughs  machines  to 
figure  gas  bills,  an  average  of  30,000  a 
day.  The  machines  saved  us  $8,640  in 
salaries  the  first  year  and  I  do  not  recall 
a  single  complaint  of  wrong  deductions. 
The  machines  have  exceeded  our  expec- 


Converse  &  Co. 

Dry  Good*.  New  York  City 


"We  get  out 
know  the  status  of  each 
time,  have  a  neater  ami 
with  a  great  deal  less  i 
no  doubt  as  to  how  it  is 
it  is  time  to  balance  " 


Hubbard  Milling  Co. 


at  any 
legihle  sheet 
worry  and 


"We  are  using  the  Burroughs  for  all  our 
general  ledger  and  sales  ledger  posting  and 
we  figure  we  are  saving  approximately 
one-half  the  time  formerly  required  to  do 
(his  work.  We  are  also  using  it  for  all 
statement  work.  The  statements  are 
going  out.  on  time  and  with  much  less 
grief  to  our  accounting  department" 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

"We  consider  bookkeeping  by  the 
Burroughs  method  the  only  real  eco- 
nomical basis  for  handling  records  on  a 
large  scale.  Our  figure  work  now  is  done 
at  less  than  half  the  cost  with  hand 


Doherty  Hardware  Co. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

"Kight  years  ago  we  bought  a  Bur- 
roughs amf  sin<-e  that  time  1  have  known 
to  a  penny  just  how  my  business  stood. 
We  keep  our  ledgers  posted  and  proved 
right  up  to  the  minute  and  get  a  daily 
balance  on  each  account.  To  my  mind 
this  is  perfection  in  bookkeeping. 

Potts  &  Kauffman 

U  holesale  G  rocers.  Per  t  h  Am  boy ,  N.J. 


the  Burroughs 
Ledger  Posting  and  Statement  Machine 
we  know  our  ledgers  :ire  correct.  They 
arc  neat  and  legible.  Postings  are  proved 
absolutely  every  day.  Our  trial  balance 
troubles  are  a  thing  of  the  past." 


Kimbrough  Hardware  Co. 

Muncie,  Ind. 

"It  would  be  next  to  im|x)ssible  to  run 
our  office  without  a  Burroughs." 

Crescent  Coal  Company 


Camera  Company 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"If  we  had  our  business  to  live  over 
again  we  would  install  the 
system  many  yean  earlier." 

J.  A.  Robblee  &  Co. 


i,  la. 

"Wc  find  that  everything  connected 
with  the  making  of  our  pay  rolU  am  be 
sier  and  better  with  the 
than  it  can  be  done  by  hand. 
The  saving  will  amount  to  al>out  BO  per 
'•ont. 


Wash. 

"We  have  been  using  the  Burroughs 
Bookkeeping  system  for  about  six  months. 
We  are  so  pleased  to  have  found  a  svstctn 
by  which  we  know  at  all  times  where  our 
business  stands  that  if  it  should  cost  double 
the  amount  it  does,  we  would  have  it." 


Burroughs  Accuracy  Pays 

THE  endorsements  on  these  two  pages  show  just  how  im- 
portant adding,  bookkeeping  and  calculating  machines  are  in 


In  every  one  of  these  concerns  the  principle  of  figure  accuracy  long 
ago  was  recognized  as  one  cornerstone  necessary  to  sound  business 
building,  and  every  one  of  them  has  secured  that  accuracy  through 
a  means  open  to  you — the  installation  of  the  proper  Burroughs 
machine  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

No  matter  what  line  of  business  you  are  in  — whether  it  be  retail, 
wholesale,  manufacturing  or  any  other  line,  or  whether  it  be  large 
or  small  — you  must  have  essential  figure  facts  to  conduct  that 
profitably. 


Standard  Oil  Co. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

"Wc  have  found  that  the  installing  of 
the  Burroughs  has  revolutionized  our 
ledger  work  and  luis  enabled  us  to  send 
out  our  statements  seven  or  eight  days 
earlier  than  formerly." 

Emerson  &  Morgan 
Coal  Dealers  Baltimore.  Md. 

"Wc  find  use  for  our  Burroughs  every 
moment  in  the  day  in  our  hilling  work, 
rendering  of  statements,  checking  and 
proving  postings,  proving  cash  balances, 
taking  olT  trial  balances  and  general  re- 
capitulation of  our  monthly  hauling 
account." 


Rubberset  Company 
Newark,  N.  J. 

"Our  Burroughs  saves  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  bookkeepers'  time,  eliminates  errors 
nnd  produces  a  neat  ly  printed  ledger  | 
for  each  customer's  account." 


H.  G.  Schneider 

Retail  Groceries  El  Paso,  Texan 

"Last  January  I.  I  installed  a  Bur- 
roughs Bookkeeping  Machine  and  find  its 
work  fur  superior  to  the  old  system  of 
hand  posting.  The  saving  in  time  is  in 
itself  an  item  worth  the  expenditure  and 
Ih-sHcs  I  can  nlwnys  be  sure  that  my 


Adding  ~  B  ookkeeping— Calculating 


iiimh  trrtin* 


Machines 
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BUSINESS 


Their  Figure  Work 


Porcupine  Market 

Meats  Billings,  Montana 

"We  use  the  Burroughs  to  save  our 
tirw  and  money  and  because  we  can  de- 
pend on  it." 

Amos-James  Grocery  Company 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

"The  limn. uuli-  machines  made  it 
possible  to  catch  up  with  twenty  days' 
bark  porting  and  to  get  out  trial  Yialance 
ouiv  in  the  month.  Now  our  accounts 
»re  balanced  each  day  und  our  trial  bal- 
swe  is  a  eertainty." 


Rodney-Wilcox  Dept.  Store 

Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

"It  would  he  vcrv  difficult  for  US  to  get 
the  essential  facts  about  our  business 
without  the  aid  of  the  Burroughs." 

Hollinger  &  Larimer 

Chariton,  la. 


"We  know  by  experience  that  one  l>ook- 
keeper  with  the  aid  of  a  Burroughs  does 
the  work  that  otherwise  would  require 
two  lxKikkcc|KTs.  The  machine  has  paid 
for  itself  and  much  more  each  year  we 
have  had  it." 


in  Every  Line  of  Business 

It  would  be  a  big  job  to  get  those  facts,  and  get  them  accurately, 
if  it  were  not  for  machine  methods  of  figuring. 

Burroughs  machines  fall  into  three  great  classes  —  adding,  book- 
keeping and  calculating  -  a  machine  for  every  figure  job.  Why  not 
let  a  Burroughs  man  help  you  select  the  machine  best  suited  to 
your  own  particular  needs  ?  He  can  help  you  to  attain  the  same 
satisfactory  results  as  those  concerns  whose  names  appear  on 
these  two  pages. 

of  the  213 


Consult  your  banker  or  telephone  book  for  the 
Burroughs  offices  throughout  the  United  States  and 
write  direct  to  the  home  office  at  Detroit. 


Vaughan  &  Marcy 

Greenville,  S.  C. 


Baker,  Murray  &  Imbrie 

New  York  City 


Conservatively  speaking,  our  Bur- 
-■uehs  save*  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
tiM OB  figure  work,  ft  is  worth  its  price 
(J  inventory  time  ' 


Monypeny-Hammond  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers        Columbus,  O. 

The  Burroughs  machine  saves  each 
i  our  two  bookkee|>ers  at  least  ten  days 
tIi  month — time  that  used  to  be  spent 
'0  hunting  for  errors,  figuring  and  extend- 
er balance*,  and  numerous  other  opera- 
tXM  which  the  Burroughs  has  eliminated 


"Wc  are  convinced  that  mechanical 
posting  is  the  solution  for  bookkeeping 
problems  and  we  gladly  recommend  the 
Burroughs  l.edger  Porting  Machine  to  all 
business  men." 

Molony  &  Carter  Company 
Charleston.  S.  C. 

"We  heartily  believe  in  'rendering  to 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's',  and 
if  anyone  is  in  doubt  about  the  great  value 
of  Burroughs  machines  we  w  ill  be  onlv  too 
glad  to  have  him  visit  our  office  anu  se  • 
what  Burroughs  machines  have  done  for 


Good  &  Reese  Co. 

Florists  Springfield,  Ohio 

"We  have  cut  expenses  in  our  book- 
keeping department  enough  during  the 
last  year  to  more  than  pay  for  the  Bur- 
roughs. We  haven't  found  a  mistake  in 
our  accounts  since  adopting  the  Burroiigh» 
ledger  posting  system-" 

Jones- Brewster  Company 

Commission  Merchants 
Houston,  Texas 

"We  find  the  Burroughs  u  great  time 

'  dior  saver  in  figuring  a  mnt  sales, 

making  out  bank  deposit  slips,  petty  cash 
disbursements  and  payments  on  account, 
footing  columns  in  the  ledger,  proving 
cash  and  taking  the  trial  balance.  Fur 
figuring  account  sales  alone  it  is  easily 
worth  its  price,  because  this  work  would 
take  three  times  as  long  if  done  by  hand.  " 

The  VanDusen-  Harrington  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

"With  the  Burroughs  we  keep  our  lodg- 
ers in  perfect  balance.  Any  detail  of  our 
grain  commission  business  can  be  told  at  s 
glance.  Our  monthly  statements  made 
with  the  machine  are  mailed  on  the  first 
of  the  month.  This  is  a  feat  we  were 
never  able  to  accomplish  with  hand-made 


Wright  &  Company 

Wholesalers  Miami,  Fla. 

"Burroughs  machines  have  furnished 
us  a  saving  in  time  so  that  wc  were  able 
to  cut  down  our  office  force  during  the 
busiest  season.  Our  bookkeeper  is  able 
to  attend  to  all  the  shipping  besides  taking 
care  of  his  work.  The  volume  of  business 
the  first  month  after  our  shipping  clerk 
left  was  the  largest  in  our  history',  yet  the 
bookkeeper  handle.)  it  easily." 

J.  J.  Castellini 
Wholesale  Produce  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

"We  cannot  praise  Burroughs  machines 
too  highly.  We  recommend  to  both  small 
and  large  businesses  the  Burroughs  enuip- 


Rochester  Electrical  Supply  Co. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

"If  at  any  future  time  inc  rease  in  busi- 
ness demands  further  enlargement,  of  our 
accounting  methods,  we  will  certainly 
install  ii>>  other  than  Burroughs  equip- 
ment." 
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BUSINESS 


INSTANT 
REFERENCE  FILE 

FOR 

Letter*,  invoice*,  Requisition*, 
Bach  Order*,  Follow- up*.  Bill* 
of  Lading.  Stock  Sheet* ,  Ledger 
Sheet*  for  potting,  or  any  other 
matter  needing  classification— 
alphabetical  Or  numerical. 
Handles  all  Current  Paper*  so 
they  may  be  located  Imtantly. 
Made  in  all  sixes  and  indexed 
as  desired. 

Desk  File*  and  Card  Systems 

that  sava  Time  and  Space. 
Portable  Sectional 

THE  KOHLHAAS  COMPANY 

MiliuUr  tuirrt 

UJu  uJ  DcuWra  Strut*     Chicaf  o 

Detailed  Information  on  request. 


SEND  for  Our 
Dummy 
Package 

— Gratis 

I  li>  package  will  be 
mailed  to  you  under 
second  class  pottage 
ami  the  letter  that  ac- 
companies it  will  go 
first  class. 

Roth  will  atari  together, 
reach  you  together.  Bo- 
rause  the  letter  will  be 
affixed  lo  the  package 
by  the 

Shuman  Mailing 
Attachment 

In  the  package  will  be 
i>ne  of  the  attachments 
i  **  a  sample)  and  a  book- 
let explaining  the  simple 
operation  that 

saves  time;  increases  sales; 
reduces  waste;  speeds  up  clerical  help  ! 

The  cost  of  the  Shuman  Mailing  Attachment  is 
trivial  compared  with  the  results  that  you'll  gel. 
Now  used  by  many  firm*  thai  endorse  it 
enlhusia»lirally. 

The  dummy  package  is  free  ! 

If  you  value  your  sales  letters  and  their  oppor- 
tune appeal,  send  (or  this  package  today. 

THK  FRANK  G.  SHUMAN  COMPANY 

Mfn.  *f  Lettll.  8ml.  Paptr  Steriallui 
tfiM  No.  M  1 1  h  I  J  ii  Ave.  Chicago.  III. 

1 1  (kt  I  S't  X  £  <tCJI"< 


Tax  on  Mud  or  Profits 
on  Roads? 

(Otnur,/  /'Ml  page  M| 

marked  highway,  connecting  commu- 
nities for  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
miles.  Il  brings  the  tourist  with  his 
expenditure  of  $1.25  an  hour.  It  is 
worth  more  lo  a  community  than  the 
ordinary  railroad.  It  brings  from  a 
distance  potential  investors  and  home- 
seekers.  1 1  makes  neighborhoods  of 
states  at  distant  ends  of  the  country. 
II  is  the  thin  string  that  binds  Louisiana 
to  Minnesota. 

The  ordinary  motorist  is  lost  when 
he  gets  fifty  miles  or  a  hundred  miles 
from  home.  If  he  can  follow  the  pole 
marks  or  steel  signs  and  glance  occa- 
sionally at  a  road  log  published  by  the 
highway  association,  he  is  always  at 
ease  and  "at  home."  although  he  may 
be  thousands  of  miles  from  his  screened 
veranda,  lie  may  not  know  of  your 
fine  system  of  roads.  He  will  surely 
find  it  if  the  marked  highway  passes 
over  them.  If  he  started  out  to  follow 
the  directions  given  him  at  each  town 
and  cross-roads  he  would  spend  a  life- 
time going  from  starting  point  to 
destination.  But  with  plainly-marked 
and  properly-charted  trails  he  may 
travel  from  north  tosouth.east  lowest, 
and  'round  about,  following  the  con- 
slant  beck  of  the  same  invisible  hand. 

Suppose  thai  a  thousand  tourists 
slop  in  your  city  during  the  year,  each 
spending  a  night  there.  Do  you  know 
that  experience  shows  that  each  one 
leaves  with  you  not  less  than  $5,  and 
lhat  the  usual  average  is  nearer  SHV 
It  is  all  new  money,  too. 

And  remember  this:  tourist  travel  is 
increasing  each  year.  Senator  T.  K. 
Cashman.  of  Owatonna,  Minnesota, 
recently  purchased  a  farm  on  a  great 
national  highway,  paying  $.r>0  an  acre 
more  lhan  he  would  have  had  to  pay 
for  a  place  just  as  good  in  every  other 
respect,  but  Iwo  miles  olT  the  trunk 
line. 

"Tourists  pass  our  place  from  every 
state  in  the  Union. "  he  testified,  "as 
well  as  portions  of  Canada.  During 
August  and  September  a  car  a  minute 
is  not  uncommon  during  several  hours 
of  Ihc  day." 

Senator  Cashman  maintains  a  "show 
window"  along  the  highway.  Pure- 
bred Hereford  cattle  and  high-grade 
nursery  stock  are  displayed  in  his 
open-air  "silent  salesman."  He  is 
only  one  of  scores  of  farmers  who  are 
utilizing  national  trails  as  advertising 
mediums.  D.  M.  Gregg,  a  pure-bred 
Shorthorn  cattle  breeder  of  Harrison- 

34 


ville,  Missouri,  dresses  his  "show 
window"  with  green  grass,  white  barns 
and  glossy  red  and  white  animals. 

"Since  the  Jefferson  Highway  has 
been  marked  by  my  door,"  declared 
Mr.  Gregg,  "sixty  per  cent  of  my  sales 
can  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly  lo 
my  show  window.  Men  touring  by 
stop  to  see  the  herd.  They  come  from 
many  states. 

"One  of  the  things  which  has  amazed 
me,"  he  said,  "is  the  number  of  well- 
to-do  farmers  who  tour  with  theii 
families  for  a  vacation.  Kansas,  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  are  all  neighbors  of 
Missouri,  and  it  is  said  their  inhabit- 
ants could  all  go  motoring  at  once,  so 
thickly  have  the  automobiles  become. 
Farmers  from  Minnesota,  Dakolas  and 
Canada  have  also  visited  me.  I  can 
see  in  the  improvement  of  roads,  the 
marking  of  highways  and  wide  use  of 
automobiles,  a  better  distribution  of 
good  animals." 

While  Ihe  following  may  seem  to  be 
a  bit  extraordinary,  it  emphasizes  the 
fact  lhat  well-marked,  well-established, 
well-organized  highways  have  a  very 
healthy  influence  on  land  values. 
Herbert  L.  Leathers,  of  Hope  Villa. 
Louisiana,  having  bought  a  place  on 
the  so-called  model  road,  fourteen 
miles  southeast  of  Baton  Bougc,  and 
having  paid  $22.50  an  acre  for  40  acres, 
a  tolal  cost  of  $900,  was  offered  $'2,000 
immediately  after  Ihc  road  was  grav- 
eled. He  refused  this  offer.  Since  Ihe 
Jefferson  I  lighway  has  been  established 
between  New  Orleans  and  Winnipeg, 
he  states  that  the  land  in  that  section, 
on  Ihc  International  Highway,  has 
increased  greatly  in  value.  I-ast  spring 
he  was  offered  $3,200  for  the  same 
forty  acres  for  which  he  paid  $900. 

Nothing  so  much  as  good  roads  has 
brought  to  the  farmer  and  the  mer- 
chant the  vital  knowledge  thai  each 
without  the  other  was  handicapped. 
The  ordinary  farmer  has  as  much 
capital  invested  as  his  friend,  ihe 
merchant.    They  are  both  in  business. 

Boads  to  each  are  very  necessary. 
They  need  them  because  they  are  an 
essential  pari  of  Iheir  business.  But 
why  not,  while  building  roads  for  the 
direct  benefit  lhat  can  so  easily  be 
so  n.  lake  advantage  of  Ihc  "gravy" 
that  comes  with  a  good  national  high- 
wav?  The  hundreds  of  communities 
that  arc  thereby  linked  together  all  get 
goodly  shares  of  a  business  lhat  "just 
comes." 

Mr.  Business  Builder,  look  lo  the 
indirect  as  well  as  the  direct  return  on 
Ihc  most  valuable  investment  on  the 
market  today— 305-day  roads. 
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Pioneers  on  uncharted  seas 


Far  back  in  the  old  days,  when  you  were  a  little  codger  at  school, 
how  you  thrilled  at  the  story  of  Columbus ! 

How  he  sailed  straight  into  the  horizon,  when  every  one  said  the  world 
was  flat!  How  his  men  feared  they  would  come  eventually  to  the  edge  and 
drop  off !  How  one  fine  day  came  the  gladsome  shout  of — "Land!  Land! ' ' 

Fundamentally— the  story  of  Columbus  is  the  story  of  every  successful  businesa. 
Always  there  was  some  pioneer-  some  man  with  a  vision- some  discoverer:- some  one 
who  charted  the  course  for  generations  to  follow. 

Yeara  ago,  scientific  filing  was  little  more  than  an  undiscovered  country.  Letters,  reports, 
memos  were  filed  flat  or  on  hooks.  But  as  business  grew,  there  came  the  need  for  more 
system.    And  out  of  that  need  grew  Library  Bureau. 

So  it  was  that  Library  Bureau  originated  vertical  filing— the  card  record  system— the 
card  record  desk-  counter-bight  units-  the  L.  B.  Automatic  index— and  practically  all  the 
filing  methods  that  are  accepted  as  standard  the  world  over. 

L.  B.  is  today  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  card  record  and  filing  equipment.  Its 
forty-three  years  experience  will  keep  you  off  the  rocks  and  shoals  and  insure  safe  | 
through  all  your  filing  difficulties.   Writt  lor  bookUi  #738  WO-f. 
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Card  and  filing 
systems 
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Filing  cabinets 
wood  and  steel 
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'Twould  be  hard  to  reckon  the 


millions  of  dollars  that  this  little  machine 
is  saving  for  American  business.  Always 

a  quick  and  economical  way  of  duplicating  all  kinds  of 
typewritten  letters  and  forms!  But  with  the  arrival  of 
the  new  Dermatypc  stencil -"a  thin  sheet  of  dark-blue 
paper"— the  Mimeograph  becomes  tremendously  more 
useful.  It  does  finer  work.  And,  as  the  new  stencil  is  prac- 
tically indestructible,  it  docs  quicker  work-and  cheaper. 
Also  it  easily  prints  maps,  plans,  designs  and  the  like- 
opening  new  possibilities  for  development.    In  thousands 
of  American  industries  the  Mimeograph  is  now  effecting 
essential  economies.    Cogitate!    At  this  crucial  time  don't 
-u  think  it  worth  while  to  investigate  what  it  can  do 
you  and  your  business?  All  information -and  catalog 
—  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago— and  New  York. 
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/                              Huccessfully  u,1\7n  t1,o  years.  «e 
wore  than  ?1W  tn   orators  to  post  at  
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It  is  n0iVJ^a  oer  minute,  and  they  rraq  attalnable 
«»  JFSJBT  ^SflfJSX  U  "low  the  sheet, 

to  be  handled  quickly  ana  % 
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Very  truly  yours. 
THE  MILLER  ROBBER  OCW** 


Manager, 
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Glimpses  of  John  H'anamaker's  Philadelphia  Store 

(1)  Corner  of  Mirror  Room,  where  private  luncheons  are  window.  (5)  The  pipe  organ,  from  the  balcony  on  the 
served.  (2)  Areh  on  Krst  floor,  overlooking  Grand  Court  first  floor.  (u>  Corner  in  the  Oricntial  rug  section. 
O)  In  the  wicker  furniture  section.     (4l  Subway  display       (7>  Juniper  Street  entrance,  looking  towards  city  hall, 
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Welcome  to  Our  Factory 


By  W.  LIVINGSTON  LARN KD 


rHF  day  of  the  salesperson 
who  is  not  familiar  with 
essential  details  concerning 
the  lines  he  sells  is  almost  over. 
Advertising  has  forced  a  new 
regime  and  a  new  type  of  Man- 
IVhind-t  he-Counter.  It  is  just  as 
well,  too.  for  it  is  far  easier  to  sell 
when  both  salesman  and  con- 
sumer are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  some  of  the  things  that  go 
on  behind  the  marvelous  drop 
curtain  of  manufacture. 

The  situation  is  illustrated  by  what 
has  happened  to  the  merchandising 
of  milk.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  price  would  have  to  go  up. 
The  farmer  had  not  been  making 
enough  out  of  it  Id  justify  the  infinite 
trouble  and  expense  of  raising  ped- 
icreed  cattle  and  seeing  the  link  forged 
between  dairy  and  the  milk-bottlc-on- 
tbe-dunib-waiter. 

When  gradual  upward  tendencies 
were  observed  on  the  lines  of  the  price 
chart,  the  public  raised  a  rumpus.  It 
put  the  entire  business  down  as  a 
profiteering  imposition  and  outrage. 
Then  certain  dairy  associations  and 
manufacturing  enterprises  decided  to 
advertise  just  why  milk  could  not  be 
produced  at  the  same  old  scale  of  prices 
when  everything  else  on  the  top  side 
(,f  earth  was  boosted  including  the 
wae.es  paid  the  farm  hand. 

There  were  no  line-sounding  phrases 
and  tricky  arguments.  Simple,  earnest 


Pick  up  uity  popnlar  nwjazin  anil  foot  at  a'mux!  any 
adrertisvmi  nl.  What  do  yiu  tttf  Piclnns  of  unrktwu 
making  the  thing*  which  wt  UM  or  consume  in  eecry-day 
life.  Skilled  photographer*  take  the  mechanic's  picture 
a<  he  works  and  high-priced  arli*l*  draw  him  in  rrery  pone. 
In  Ihut  glorifying  Ixtbor  and  throwing  the  limelight  upon 
it*  sometimes  homely  duties,  manufacturers  are  accomplish- 
ing two  purposes: 

First,  they  are  winning  the  good  will  of  the  Man  on  the 
Job  by  telling  his  story  as  it  has  nerer  been  tnld  before,  and 
thus  permitting  him  to  share  in  the  spirit  of  institutional 
advertising. 

Second ,  they  are  giving  dealers,  salespeople  and  eon- 
sumers  alike  an  intima'e  knowledge  of  the  details  of  manu- 
facture, to  the  benefit  of  all. — Editor. 
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copy  told  the  truth  about  the  situa- 
tion. The  story  of  the  dairy  was  put 
into  type  for  the  lirst  lime.  The 
housewife  learned  that  there  was  more 
to  milk  than  a  neat,  sealed  bottle  every 
morning  at  six.  Incidentally,  the  cam- 
paign is  selling  more  milk  and  more 
actual  uses  for  milk. 

When  it  was  necessary,  in  certain 
cities,  to  raise  the  telephone  rates,  a 
simple  expedient  was  tried.  Talk 
about  the  telephone  as  a  useful  part  of 
civilization  gave  way  to  cold  facts. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  gel 
more  for  this  service  because  it  wait 
costing  more  to  give  service.  Vivid 
illustrations  were  prepared,  showing 
comparative  costs,  yesterday  and  to- 
day, of  everything  from  wire  to  wages. 
In  oilier  words,  the  telephone  com- 
panies came  out  with  a  frank,  heart- 
to-heart  disrussion  of  their  problems, 
and  mingled  with  it  was  a  description 
of  the  mechanics  of  earn  ing  the  human 


voice  from  one  point  to  another. 
It  was  discovered  that  not  one 
man  in  a  thousand  had  any  idea 
of  the  intensely  complex  character 
of  the  job.  It  had  always  seemed 
so  easy  to  pick  up  a  receiver  and 
ask  for  a  number— and,  in  a 
moment,  to  hear  that  pleasant 
response  from  the  friend  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire. 

It  was  vastly  easier  to  raise 
rates,  once  the  rity  rame  in 
sympathetic  touch  with  what  lav- 
back  of  the  curtain  of  the  telephone 
business.  And  it  was  not  unusual  to 
hear  people  say.  "I  had  no  idea  they 
had  to  go  to  all  that  trouble  to  give 
service:  I  don't  see  how  they  do  it  for 
the  money." 

Advertising,  as  we  find  it  today,  is 
largely  instructive.  Out  of  one  hun- 
dred important  national  campaigns 
running  in  our  newspupcis  and  maga- 
zines at  this  time.  80  per  cent  of 
them  feature  the  production  end.  The 
reader  (he  consumer  is  taken  be- 
hind the  scenes.  He  goes  into  the 
factory  and  sees  (he  goods  put  together. 
He  is  initialed  into  the  highly  impor- 
tant Order  of  Know-Hows.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  picture  the  units  of  this 
production,  then  artist  or  photographer 
are  sent  to  the  factory  for  suitable 
material.  Advertising,  in  ils  twen- 
tieth century  version,  forms  a  highly 
interesting  textbook  of  technical 
schooling. 
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Brand  coming  from  oven*.  Orridrnt  Baking 
Minneapolis 

When  this  experiment  was  lirst  tried 
out  there  were  wiseacres  who  predicted 
failure.  The  public  would  not  care  for 
such  facts.  If  a  woman  could  buy 
a  handsome  rug  and  was  assured  of 
its  inherent  quality  and  workmanship, 
she  would  not  bother  with  looms  and 
facts  about  dye.  Why  clutter  up  small 
space  with  stories  of  China,  silkworms 
and  oriental  craftsmanship  in  selling 
a  rare  fabric? 

And  in  the  midst  of  this  discouraging 
viewpoint  a  number  of  manufacturer? 
deliberately  did  the  thing.  Not  only 
did  advertising  campaigns  carry  the 
technical  facts,  but  well-groomed  bro- 
chures, printed  in  dc  luxe  style,  went 
at  it  still moresystematically.  Mrs.  Rug 
Buyer  soon  came  to  know  enough  about 
the  manufacture  of  rugs  to  buy  with 
more  discrimination.  The  topic  inter- 
ested her. 

Silk?  Advertising  went  at  the  sub- 
ject with  microscopic  care.  The  very- 
word  betfan  to  mean  more  to  the  con- 
sumer. Milady  respected  the  trade 
and  its  output.  She  never  realized 
before,  among  other  things,  that 
experts  examine  every  inch  every 
yard  for  the  slightest  flaw.  She  never 
knew  the  scientific  wonder  of  the  silk- 
worm and  the  long  trays  of  leaves 
where  the  living  weavers  ate  their  fill. 

And  then,  to  make  the  circuit  com- 
plete, these  manufacturers  said  to 
themselves.  "We  must  do  more  lh;m 
educate  the  public;  we  must  also 
acquaint  the  dealer  and  his  selling  staff 
with  the  same  facts.  But  first,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  discover  what  propor- 
tion of  men  w  ho  sell  goods  have  even  a 
smattering  of  information.  We  will 
start  an  investigation.  We  will  gather 
data  for  our  own  files." 

A  salesman  in  a  silk  department  was 
bluntly  asked  some  leading  questions 
about  silk,  its  history  and  its  manu- 
facture. Poor  chap  sorry,  but  that 
was  not  in  his  line.  I  Ic  knew  prices  and 
how*  to  handle  a  customer,  but  he  was 
not  sure  whether  silk  was  made  on  a 
loom  or  Chinese  spinning  w  heels.  Yes. 


->.-..«■  a  ..... 
Company, 


silkworms  came  in 
— w    somewhere.  Maybe 
Jk  lawgM    they  spun  the  thread! 

B  Would  he  like  to  learn 
these  things?  Most 
assuredly! 

And  so  several  silk 
houses  printed  books 
for  salesmen  to  read. 
And  the  salesman  was 
told  to  talk  something 
more  than  price  and 
color  and  weight  and 
the  deadly  round  of 
counter  persiflage.  It 
would  win  the  respect 
of  the  customer.  It 
would  make  it  easier 
to  sell  the  silk. 
All  of  which  worked  out  exactly  as 
had  been  hoped.  The  mental  morale  in 
stores  has  been  raised  very  noticeably. 
Salespeople  are  making  it  their  business 
to  obtain  information.  It  remains  for 
the  store  manager  to  encourage  this  and 
lend  every  assistance  within  his  power. 
I  le  must  see  that  his  salespeople  do  get 
down  to  merchandising  bedrock, 
whether  they  take  to  it  kindly  or  not. 
It's  part  of  being  an  efficient  salesman. 

There  is  genuine  romance  in  how 
lines  are  manufactured — more  than 
you  would  imagine.  The  smallest 
product  has  its  unique  production  tale 
to  tell.  It  may  require  fifty  operations 
to  make  a  parlor  match  or  one  hundred 
different  machines  to  assemble  a  Mazda 
globe.  Things  look  exceedingly  simple 
and  uninvolved  as  they  come  to  us  on 
shelves  and  in  show  cases.  Wc  seldom 
give  a  thought  to  the  superlatives  of 
skill  behind  that  completed  and  car- 
toned line. 

Scene  Branch  office  of  a  tire  con- 
cern with  an  exclusive  agency.  Knler 
customer.  It  is  a  difficult  sale  with  an 
exacting  customer  unconvinced. 

The  conversation  switches  to  the 
factory  end.  There  is  where  the  mile- 
age is  put  into  a  tire.  Adjustments  on 
the  road  are  not  very  consoling.  You 
want  to  know  that  the 
rugged  strength  has 
been  manufactured 
into  that  tire. 

The  salesman  grows 
interested  in  his  own 
line  of  argument.  I  le 
describes  the  processes 
of  making  the  tire  from 
the  lime  the  crude 
rubber  is  received  at 
the  plant,  on  through 
to  the  storage  rooms. 
There  are  dramatic 
incidents.  What  of  the 
corps  of  trouble  men 
who  do  nothing  but 
pass  from  one  machine 
to  another  on  a  still 
hunt  for  faults  in 


construction?  Tires,  all  but  finished, 
arc  torn  down  and  started  over  again. 
That's  the  stuff  thai  mileage  is  made  of. 
And  the  customer  listens  with  profound 
respect  for  the  knowledge  that  is  being 
imparled,  lie  has  more  confidence  in 
iHilh  t  ire  and  dealer.  The  sale  is  made 
is  clinched  for  many  sales  to  come. 

But  how  did  the  dealer  know  these 
facts,  facts  that  rang  true?  The  sales 
manager  invited  dealers  to  the  plant. 
They  came  in  sets  of  a  dozen  each,  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  They  were 
entertained  and  shown  through  the 
plant,  from  end  to  end.  And  they  came 
out  at  the  other  door  wilh  a  new 
enthusiasm! 

II  has  come  to  pass  recently  thai 
advertising  glorifies  the  laborer— the 
producer.  You  see  more  pages  keyed 
to  the  tunc  of  man  and  machine. 
Nothing,  by  the  way.  will  lend  lo 
stabilize  the  labor  situation  more  than 
this.  Too  long  this  sturdy  fellow  has 
felt  his  ncglecl.  Within  the  last  few- 
months,  almost  a  hundred  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  have  leagued  together 
to  tell  the  public,  through  advertising. 
Labor's  part  in  merchandise. 

This  permits  of  the  very  type  of 
educational  copy  that  is  the  theme  of 
our  suggestion.  The  great  doors  of  the 
factory  are  thrown  wide  and  the  public 
is  made  welcome.  Come  right  in.  folks, 
and  see  what  we  are  doing  and  how  we 
do  it.  Here  are  Ihc  men  who  achieve 
these  results.  It  isn't  always  as  easy  to 
make  these  articles  for  you  as  you 
think. 

A  number  of  years  ago.  when 
Shredded  Wheat  was  first  put  on  the 
market,  difficulty  was  encountered  in 
educating  people  to  eat  this  decidedly 
different  form  of  food.  It  was  new  tu 
them.  "Straw"  was  the  shoulder- 
shrugging  response  lo  all  advertising 
appeals. 

Whereupon  Shredded  Wheal  put 
"Welcome"  on  the  mat  at  the  factory 
at  Niagara  Falls.  Visitors  could  see 
the  biscuits  made.  There  was  a  beau  li- 
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fully  complete  and  immaculate  dining 
room,  where  tidily-dressed  girls  served 
Shredded  Wheal.  And  those  who  took 
advantage  of  the  offer  told  others.  "You 
must  sec  how  Shredded  Wheat  is 
manufactured.  Go  over  and  have  a 
look.  It's  well  worth  your  time." 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  persons 
^ee  the  process  every  year.  Since  this 
scheme  was  adopted  there  has  been  no 
trouble  selling  the  product. 

The  Ileinz  Company  and  other  food 
firms  of  national  importance  have 
looked  with  favor  upon  public  inspec- 
tion of  their  great  organizations.  It 
sells  goods. 

When  it  was  Men  what  advertising 
had  accomplished  during  the  war.  for 
the  governmental  departments,  both 
the  advertiser  and  his  agent  sensed 
the  greater  mission  of  it  for  the  future. 
It  was  to  do  more  than  merely  sell 
merchandise.  It  could  correct  faults; 
it  could  as  easily  sell  labor's  story  to 
capital  and  capital's  story  to  labor,  as 
it  could  sell  the  spirit  of  divine  love 
that  made  a  nation  contribute  so  liber- 
ally to  the  Red  Cross — made,  in  fact, 
the  millions  of  America  slop  every- 
thing to  snatch  up  the  (laming  sword. 

Step  by  step  it  advanced—  this  new* 
order  of  things.  The  man  behind  the 
appropriation  for  advertising  was  cau- 
tious— a  bit  selfish,  perhaps. 

And  the  initial  step  was  what  is 
known  as  "institutional  advertising." 

"Why  advertise  at  all."  said  the 
manufacturer,  during  war  times, 
"when  we  can't  get  out  the  goods'?" 

"For  the  very  simple  reason,"  an- 
swered the  advertising  man,  "that  this 
war  will  not  last  forever.  The  public 
forgets  rapidly.  Why  lose  the  accu- 
mulative value  of  many,  many  patient 
years  of  consistent  advertising?  —  and 
lose  it  you  will,  if  you  stop  now.  It 
would  mean  virtually  starling  all  over 
again  in  business—  ihe  business  of 
educating  your  market.  No;  now, 
more  than  ever,  you  must  advertise. 
Rut  do  not  advertise  goods;  advertise 
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your  institution.  Tell 
what  it  means  to  the 
country.  Delve  into 
its  past,  its  promises 
of  the  future,  its 
mechanical  problems. 
And  show  how  the 
goods  are  made  when 
you  do  make  them." 

Thus  came  an  era 
of  institutional  adver- 
tising on  the  part  of 
almost  all  manufac- 
turers. 1 1  had  not  been 
going  long  before  they 
liked  Ihe  taste  of  it. 
Moreover,  it  w:is 
exceedingly  successful. 
And  it  kept  backward 
plants  squarely 
abreast  of  the  times,  war  or  no  war. 
There  was  no  forgetting  them. 

As  labor  became  more  exacting,  due 
to  insidiously  complex  conditions 
brought  on  by  the  four  years  of  con- 
llicl,  the  advertising  man  saw  that,  in 
his  profession,  lay  a  powerful  weapon 
of  self-defense — Education.  There 
was  an  even  more,  subtle  reaction  to 
the  plan  in  mind.  All  human  beings, 
high  or  low,  like  to  have  their  work 
appreciated.  The  watchmaker,  hidden 
away  in  his  small-town  factory',  was  a 
hero  only  in  his  ow-n  crude  domain. 
The  outside  world  never  heard  of  him, 
never  knew  his  art,  his  craftsmanship. 

And  so  Wallham,  in  a  series  of  beau- 
tifully executed  etchings  by  a  famous 
artist,  who  was  sent  into  the  very  plant 
to  obtain  the  inspiration  for  them, 
lifted  thai  humble  watchmaker  from 
his  obscurity  and  sent  him  out  across 
the  map,  duplicated  nol  once,  bul  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  times,  measured 
only  by  the  limit  of  speeding  presses  and 
the  enormous  circulation  of  popular 
magazines. 

That  watchmaker  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing,  at  last,  that  the  com- 
pleted w  atch  in  the  jeweler's  case  or  the 
owner's  vest  pocket  was  not  the  sole  re- 
cipient of  merchandis- 
ing honors.  He.  the 
man  who  made  the 
cogs  and  the  plates 
and  the  springs  and 
the  hands— he  who 
put  the  spark  of  life 
into  it,  the  soul,  was 
known  wherever  man 
can  read.  And  he  was 
happy  because  of  (his 
know  ledge  —  more 
contented  at  his  work 
bench. 

It  has  not  stopped 
with  \V  q  1 1  ha  in.  I  n 
every  industry  you  w  ill 
find  the  Man-Who- 
Makes-the-Thing 
glorified.   He  is  shown 
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at  his  lathe  and  his  steel-puddling,  at 
his  paint-pot  or  his  jet  of  living  flame, 
on  the  job,  The  article  is  advertised 
through  him.  And  the  manufacturer 
says:  "See.  this  thing  you  buy.  Mr. 
Consumer,  is  a  just  and  an  honorable 
bargain.  We  want  you  to  go  into  the 
plant  with  us  and  meet  the  men  who 
produce  it.  We  are  proud  of  them,  and 
they  put  pride  into  (hat  w  hich  you  buy." 

From  the  time  The  Hydraulic 
Pressed  Steel  Company  issued  its 
famous  advertisement,  headed.  "ARE 
MEN  SQUARE?"  manufacturers  saw 
the  light,  and  the  word  went  forth  from 
every  advertising  agency  and  to  every 
manufacturer:  "One  of  the  finest 
things  we  can  do  is  to  carry  our  insti- 
tutional advertising  farther  than  it  was 
ever  carried.  It  must  humanize  the 
factory.  It  must  give  the  producer 
a  square  deal.  He  has  been  an  un- 
known quantity  far  too  long.  But  in 
giving  him  credit,  we  build  prestige 
for  our  goods.  The  public  should 
know  these  men  and  how  they  work. 
1 1  is  MUTUALLY  beneficial.  Let's 
ALL  do  it."    And  they're  doing  it. 

Campaign  after  campaign  is  planned, 
as  a  means  of  helping  the  dealer, 
wherein  "A  Visit  to  the  Plant"  is  the 
busic  and  underlying  idea  of  a  series  of 
advertisements.  Large  bread  houses 
have  been  fortunate  in  their  handling 
of  this  scheme.  After  reading  the 
manufacturer's  message,  the  housewife 
knows  why  human  hands  never  touch 
the  white  loaves. 

A  jew  elry  house,  producing  enormous 
amounts  of  merchandise,  sought  some 
connected  stunt  for  its  trade  paper 
publicity.  And  it  was  nol  until  the 
eleventh  hour  that  someone  suggested 
"The  History  of  Platinum"  in  a  set  of 
six  full  pages. 

When  we  teach  both  consumer 
and  salesmen  the  big,  human,  technical 
facts  concerning  merchandise,  we  bring 
them  close  together.  They  may  talk 
on  common  ground  ind  with  clearer 
understanding. 
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So  This  Is  Wanamaker's 

By  JUSTIN  TOVVNE 


OUli  PARTY  ituinJbered  forty  per- 
sons when  we  abandoned  the 
elevators,  filed  up  Ihe  last  nar- 
row flight  (if  stairs  and  emerged  on  the 
top  of  the  Wanamakcr  building,  .'ike  a 
tribe  of  prairie  dogs  coining  up  for  air. 
About  us  lay  a  broad  expanse  of  roof, 
studded  with  ventilators,  wireless 
towers,  water  tanks,  tops  of  elevator 
shafts  and  all  the  other  warts  and 
excrescences  that  clutter  up  the  roofs 
of  modern  big  buildings. 

I  turned  to  Mr.  Jones,  our  guide, 
and  asked.  "Where  are  the  eagles'?" 

"Eagles?*'  he  repealed;  "what 
eagles?" 

I  waved  my  hand  in  the  general 
direction  of  five  immense  cages,  all 
empty. 

"Those  cages,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "are 
the  property  of  the  John  Wanamakcr 
Commercial  Institute,  composed  of  the 
younger  employees  of  the  organization. 
That  is  where  they  play  basketball  and 
tennis.  Observe,  too.  the  oval  track, 
ten  laps  to  the  mile,  for  track  events. 
Over  here  we  have  a  straightaway 
track  lor  the  sixty-yard  dash." 

Wo.  wandered  to  the  lading  near  the 
edge  of  the  roof.  A  short  distance 
away  and  slightly  above  us  stood  a 
statue  of  William  Penn.  surmounting 
Ihe  tower  of  the  city  hall.    With  his 


right  hand 
extended, 
palrri  down- 
ward, he 
seemed  to  embody 
a  spirit  watching 
over  the  fortunes  of 
John  Wanamakcr.  Below  us  lay  a  sea 
of  less  ambitious  roofs,  the  roofs  of  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love.  On  the  east 
we  could  see  the  edge  of  the  city, 
bounded  by  the  meandering  Delaware, 
but  to  the  north,  west  and  south  the 
outskirts  faded  away  in  (he  distance 
and  blended  with  the  purple  haze. 

Our  guide  pointed  out  the  exact 
spot,  away  down  Market  Street,  where 
Mr.  Wanamakcr  opened  his  first  store 
in  1861.  He  told  us  Mr.  Wanamaker's 
sales  for  the  first  day  totaled  $24.60, 
and  that  on  the  following  morning  he 
stepped  out  and  invested  all  but  the 
(it)  cents  in  advertising. 

Mr.  Jones  knew  a  lot  of  other  figures 
pertaining  to  Mr.  Wanamaker's  busi- 
ness, and  he  began  to  fire  them  at  us 
in  broadsides. 

"The  Wanamakcr  store  is  twelve 
stories  high."  he  tells  us.  "and  its 
framework  contains  27.000  tons  of 
steel.  The  store  employs  0,200  people 
at  all  times,  and  between  1.200  and 
l.fjIJO  more  during  the  holidays.  U 
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covers  2.000.000  square  feel 
ami  is  served  by  fifty  passenger 
elevators  and  sixteen  frcighl 
elevators.  It  has  a  refrigerat- 
ing plant  consisting  of  two 
^  75-lOfl  ice   machines  and  an 

electric  plant  with  a  capacity 
for  lighting  55.000  incandescent  lamps 
of  eighteen  candle  power  each. 

"The  depth  of  the  building  is  317 
feet.  That  is.  it  is  217  feel  from  here 
to  the  street  level,  and  Ihe  basement 
goes  down  seventy  feet  below  that." 

I  edged  back  from  the  railing.  Even 
allowing  for  the  rebate  of  seventy  feet, 
I  decided  that  247  feel  is  loo  far  for  a 
man  to  fall  at  one  time,  although  Mr. 
Jones  assured  me  that  the  Wanamakcr 
hospital  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best- 
equipped  in  the  country. 

Itain  now  licgins  to  fall,  so  we  scurry 
to  cover,  duck  our  heads  and  file  back 
down  the  stairway. 

We  follow  our  guide  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  boxes  and  crates  in  the  invoice 
department  on  the  eleventh  floor,  go 
down  some  more  stairs,  and  slop  in 
front  of  an  immense  vault.  Mr. 
Jones  brings  forth  a  key.  unlocks  a 
door,  and — heavens,  how  cold  it  is! 
VVc  step  inside  and  gaze  upon  00,000 
furs,  stored  here  by  Mr.  Wanamaker's 
customers  and  valued  at  $3,000,000. 
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The  floor  is  completely  hidden  by  furs, 
rarefully  spread  out,  and  three  bal- 
ronics  arc  lined  with  them.  Beautiful 
furs,  loo;  but  b-r-r-r  t — what  a  cold 
winter  we're  having!  No  wonder;  Mr. 
Jones  consults  a  thermometer  and 
reports  that  the  temperature  is  ten 
degrees  above  zero.  Mr.  Wanamaker 
certainly  does  his  best  to  make  those 
furs  feel  at  home. 

The  chief  attraction  on  (he  next 
floor  below  wc  found  to  be  Mr.  W'ana- 
maker's  collection  of  paintings.  Three 
big  galleries  there  are.  one  each  devoted 
to  the  Dutch,  French  and  Flemish 
schools. 

In  front  of  Mr.  Wanamaker' s  private 
office  stands  a  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
about  which  Mr.  Jones  told  us  this 
story.  One  morning  soon  after  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  an 
elderly  man  was  seen  standing  bare- 
headed, gazing  with  tear-dimmed  eyes 
into  the  unseeing  eyes  of  the  image. 
For  an  hour  or  more  he  stood  there, 
then  he  went  away. 

In  a  short  time  the  old  fellow  re- 
turned, walking  with  head  proud! ■ 
erect  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  bent 
on  fulfilling  some  purpose.  From  un- 
der his  threadbare  coat  he  drew  a  while 
carnation.  Wondering  shoppers  and 
tourists  paused  to  watch  while  he 
climbed  the  pedestal  and  placed  the 
flower  in  Joan's  outstretched  hands. 
Inquiry  revealed  that  he  was  a  French- 
man, a  veteran  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  or  1870. 

On  the  eighth  floor  wc  found  the 
Wanamaker  museum.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  is  a  collection 
of  pictures  illustrating  the  various 
activities  of  the  John  Wanamaker 
Commercial  Institute,  and  a  relief  map 
of  the  institute  encampment  at  Island 
Heights.  New  Jersey,  where  train- 
ing and  recreation  camps  are  held 
annually. 

On  this  same  floor  is  University 
Hall,  an  immense  auditorium  which 
Mr.  Wanamaker  has  turned  over  to 
the  institute.  Near  by  is  what  I 
could  easily  imagine  to  be  (he  world's 
largest  kitchen.  At  any  rate,  we 
(hread  our  way  among  countless 
rarges.  tables  and  cabinets.  Every- 
thing is  shining  and  spotless:  what 
a  fine  place  lo  be  assigned  for 
"K.  P."  duly!  Wc  visit  the  Great 
Crystal  Tea  Room,  which  has  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  1,400  people  and 
which  is  only  one  of  the  many 
dining  and  lea  rooms  in  the  build- 
ing. We  look  around  and  under- 
stand fully  why  they  made  the 
kitchen  so  big. 

We  follow  our  leader  down 
another  flight  and  march  solemnly 
through  a  gray  world  of  desks  and 
office  furniture  and  enter  a  fairyland 
of  toys  and  lights.  Great  showcases 


are  filled  and  covered  with  toys  ranging 
from  sawdust  dolls  lo  bicycles,  motion 
picture  machines,  and  warships  that  in 
portentous  times  to  come  will  plough 
the  waves  and  fire  whopping  big  guns. 
Colossal  false  faces  leer  and  grin  al 
us  from  the  flooring  supports,  and 
Japanese  lanterns  cast  over  all  a  soft 
and  mystic  light. 

Wc  soon  find  ourselves  on  the  sixth 
floor,  gazing  down  into  the  vast  rec- 
tangular abyss  that  forms  the  Grand 
Court.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five 
balconies  we  count  between  our  own 
balcony  and  the  main  floor.  For  they 
don't  consider  the  main  floor  worth 
numbering  here;  what  they  call  the 
first  floor  is  really  the  second,  the 
second  is  the  third,  and  so  on  up  to 
the  eleventh  and  topmost,  which  is  the 
twelfth  floor  up. 

At  one  end  of  the  court  is  the 
world's  largest  pipe  organ.  It  is  playing 
now.  filling  the  Grand  Court,  filling  the 
entire  building,  with  a  tumult  of  sound. 

We  look  and  listen  until  Mr.  Jones 
significantly  pulls  out  his  watch. 
For  these  tours  are  conducted  on 
schedule  time— at  9:30.  U):M),  12:30, 
'2:00  and  3:30 — and  we  tnusl  tarry 
no  longer. 

One  place  that  delighted  the 
women  was  the  Oriental  niR  sec  tion, 
liven  the  men  loosened  up  and 
showed  signs  of  life. 
Rugs  everywhere. on  the 
floor  and  on  the  walls: 
rugs  of  all  sizes,  of  all 
kinds  of  texture,  and  in 
all  combinations  of 
color;  rugs  from  China, 
Persia.  Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan,  and  oilier 
outlandish  places 

Harepiccesof  Oriental 
art — paintings,  antiques 


and  chocolate-colored  busts — further 
suggested  the  idea  lhal  Mr.  Wana- 
maker, when  he  was  on  earlh  before, 
must  have  been  a  caliph,  or  at  least  a 
camel  driver  destined  lo  rise.  If 
somebody  had  only  lighted  a  punk- 
slick  I  could  have  closed  my  eyes  and 
heard  the  sullan  calling,  "Bring  on  the 
wild  women,  Abdullah,  and  give  us  a 
little  jazz." 

Looking  down  at  the  rug  on  which 
I  happened  lo  be  standing,  and  decid- 
ing that  the  thing  would  do  in  a  pinch, 
although  I  might  have  wished  it  a 
little  larger.  I  casually  inquired  the 
price.  The  price,  1  was  told,  was  $1, 27ft. 
Then  and  there  I  resolved  to  give  up  no 
more  dimes  to  help  educate  the  hea  1  hen. 
Proving  how  little  the  average  person 
knows  about  merchandise,  however,  I 
found  another  rug  that  was  quite 
within  my  modesl  means  and  which,  lo 
my  untrained  senses,  looked  and  felt  as 
good  as  the  one  priced  at  $1,275, 

As  we  were  leaving  the  rug  section  I 
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observed  that  two  young  persons  whom 
I  took  to  be  newlyweds  were  lagging 
behind.  Our  guide  observ  ed  them,  too, 
but  if  he  felt  any  chagrin  he  kept  it  to 
himself  and  the  parly  moved  on  with- 
out the  newlyweds. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  section 
devoted  to  home  furnishings  and  inte- 
rior decorations.  We  find  complete 
bungalows  completely  furnished.  We 
find  model  rooms,  big  and  little,  fur- 
nished in  all  degrees  of  splendor  and  in 
various  styles  of  art.  Here  are  experts 
who  will  plan  the  complete  furnishing 
of  cither  a  hall  bedroom  or  a  brown- 
stone  mansion. 

Perhaps,  though,  you'd  rather  plan 
your  own  furnishings  and  buy  individ- 
ual decorations.  Very  well,  then. 
How  would  you  like  an  Italian  well- 
top?  Here  is  a  modest  one  made  of 
marble  and  weighing  only  three  tons. 
Will  you  have  it  delivered  or  take  it 
with  you?  After  you  tire  of  using  it 
as  a  well-top  it  will  serve  admirably 
as  a  paper  weight.  Observe  that  the 
side  is  covered  with  figures  in  bas-relief 
and  that  the  rim  is  worn  smoolh  by 
ropes  that  for  no  telling  how  many 
generations  have  drawn  water  through 
that  narrow  opening. 

And  how  would  you  like  to  give  your 
library  the  look  of  a  room  in  a  castle? 
This  wall  which  we  see  and  which 
appears  to  be  a  pari  of  the  premises  is 
really  a  piece  of  merchandise,  a  wall 
from  one  of  Europe's  most  notorious 
castles.  Observe  that  the  dark  wood 
is  caned  with  grotesque  figures  and 
mottled  with  sombre  stains — factors 
which  should  make  it  congenial  to 
the  most  fastidious  of  family  ghosts. 
Notice  this  slit  at  the  end  and  think 
with  what  security  you  could  sit 
behind  it  and  discharge  arrows  at 
midnight  marauders  or  possible  alien 
enemies. 

Or  maybe  you're  interested  in  statu- 
ary. What  kind  would  you  like  to  sec? 
Shimmying  sprites?— you'll  find  them 
in  the  art  bronzes  and  statuary 
section,  fourth  floor.  Simpering 
angels?— higher  up — eighth  floor. 
Plain  and  fancy  idols? — Japanese  sec- 
t-ion, fourth  floor.  Bronze 
eagles? — Grand  Court, 
mam  floor.  Images  of 
the  Wild  Man  from 
Borneo? — main  floor. 
Market  Street  en- 
trance. 

In  the  kitchen 
furnishings  depart 
ment  Mr.  Jones 
indulgently  per- 
mitted us  to 
pause  before  a 
booth  and  watch 
a  white-clad  man 
who  was  demon- 


strating the  Hamlinite  potato 
patent  applied  for. 

"This  peeler,  ladies  and  gentleman." 
White-cap  announces,  "will  peel  any 
kind  or  shape  of  vegetable.  Pronounced 
by  domestic  science  experts  as  the 
most  thrifty  device  ever  invented  for 
the  kitchen.  In  removing  the  eyes  and 
defects,  use  the  edge  of  the  peeler  or 
twist  out  with  the  pointed  end.  thus—" 

The  world's  greatest  pipe  organ  now 
started  up.  and  in  silence  White-cap 
showed  us  how  to  remove  eyes  and 
defects.  An  organ  passage  played 
pianissimo  gave  him  his  chance,  and 
he  resumed:  "Frequently  immerse  both 
vegetable  and  device  in  water,  and 
rapidly  and  firmly  scrub  off  the  skin, 
and  at  the  same  time  revolve  the  vege- 
table slowly,  in  order  to  peel  with 
system  and  finish.  The  Hamlinite 
peeler  will  also  scale  fish — a  discovery 
we  made  here  at  Wanamaker's.  Simplv 
take  the  fish  in  the  left  hand  "  The 
organ  was  now  booming  again,  louder 
than  ever.  White-cap  halted  his  speech 
in  the  middle  and  sighed;  what  was  the 
use?  We  moved  on,  to  struggle 
through  the  rest  of  our  lives  in  igno- 
rance of  the  best  and  quickest  way  to 
scale  fish. 

We  had  not  gone  far  when  I  suddenly 
remembered  that  I  had  promised  my 
wife  to  bring  back  "something  from 
Wanamaker's."  I  hurried  back  lo 
White-cap's  booth— for  I  am  a  man  of 
my  word.  1  got  one  of  the  Hamlinite 
peelers-  -patent  applied  for — and 
thrust  it  into  my  pocket  with  the  con- 
scious pride  of  a  man  who  has  redeemed 
a  promise.  Just  as  I  was  turning  away 
for  the  second  time  I  observed  that 
two  women,  whom  I  recognized  as 
members  of  our  party,  were  approach- 
ing the  booth,  their  hands  in  their 
purses.  I  had  thought  that  by  doing 
a  little  shopping  on  the  side  I  was 
putting  something  over  on  my  fellow 
tourists,  but  apparently  I  was  mistaken. 

My  first  glimpse  of  the  cut  glass 
department  recalled  the  title  of  a  popu- 
lar book,  "Acres  of  Diamonds."  Here 
were  ramparts,  pyramids  and  moun- 
tains of  cut  glass  whose  facets  caught 
the  light  and  flung  it  back  in  a  million 
dazzling  gleams.  One  enormous  piece — 
a  punch  bowl  mounted  on  a  pedestal — 
sat  and  shone  in  solitary  grandeur. 
I  longed  to  take  the  thing  in  my  hands 
and  heft  it.  and  in  fact  was  reaching 
for  it  when  Mr.  Jones  sidled  towards 
me  and  remarked  in  a  strong  voice  that 
the  price  of  the  piece  was  $100.  I 
withdrew  my  hands  and  hefted  a  T>0- 
ccnt  sugar  bowl  instead. 

I  was  interested  in  the  clothing 
department  chiefly  because  of  its  size 
and  because  I  went  there  seeking  a 
shrine.  Turning  to  Mr.  Jones.  I 
inquired,  "Where  is  the  spot?" 
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"Spot?"  he  repeated;  "what  spot?" 

1  told  him  the  spot  I  meant.  But 
maybe  you  haven't  heard  the  story. 
First  you  must  remember  that  although 
most  department  stores  have  evolved 
from  dry  goods  stores,  Mr.  Wana- 
maker's is  the  outgrowth  of  a  store 
that  dealt  in  men's  and  boy's  dothing. 

In  the  good  old  days  Mr.  Wana- 
maker  used  to  stand  at  the  front  door 
to  bid  his  customers  goodbye  and  lo 
satisfy  himself  that  each  one  had  been 
properly  fitted.  Not  infrequently  he 
would  stop  a  customer,  declare  that 
the  salesman  had  not  selected  the 
proper  size,  and  take  the  customer  back 
lo  be  refilled. 

One  man  whom  Mr.  Wanamaker 
stopped  in  this  fashion  refused  to 
return.  Mr.  Wanamaker  insisted;  the 
man  still  stubbornly  refused.  Mr. 
Wanamaker  finally  had  his  way,  and 
when  the  man  was  taken  back  to  the 
clothing  counter  it  was  discovered  that 
the  lll-litting  coat  had  been  stolen. 

Mr.  Jones  remembered  t lie  story,  but 
explained  that  when  the  business  was 
removed  to  the  new  building  somebody 
carelessly  forgot  to  remove  the  historic 
spot. 

We  were  leaving  the  clothing  depart- 
ment when  I  noticed  that  a  large 
woman  was  elevating  her  lorgnette 
higher  than  usual  and  trying  to  catch 
the  eye  of  some  fellow  tourist — move- 
ments which  I  diagnosed  as  symptoms 
of  impending  speech. 

"And  to  think."  she  finally  mur- 
mured, "that  all  this" — waving  a  fat 
and  jeweled  hand— "was  built  up  by 
one  man's  genius." 

Genius,  yes.  madam,  to  the  extent 
that  genius  consists  in  knowing  what 
people  will  want  before  they  know  it 
themselves,  and  in  having  it  when  they 
want  it.  Almost  anyone  who  knows 
John  Wanamaker.  however,  will  tell 
you  that  he  owes  his  success  not  so 
much  to  genius  as  to  the  homely  and 
practical  virtues  of  honesty  and  cour- 
age, aided  by  imagination.  To  be 
specific,  they  will  tell  you  that  what 
many  good  people  consider  the  world's 
greatest  retail  store  was  built  up  on 
three  principles  winch 
M  r.  Wanamaker 
adopted  early  in  his 
career  and  which  in 
those  days  were  vir- 
tually unheard  of : 
one  fixed  price  to 
everybody ;  abso- 
lute honesty  in 
advertising  and 
in  labeling  goods, 
and  the  policy 
of  taking  back 
merchandise  that 
proved  not  satis- 
factory  and 
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Twenty  Sold  to  One  Lost 


By  WILLIAM   CARGILL  SPROULL 


LOOK  at  the  people  who  gq  out 
-  your  front  door.  Have  they 
Woujiht  your  goods,  or  were  they 
"lost"?  And  look  at  your  salesmen. 
Are  they  selling  100  percent  of  the  cus- 
tomers you  have  worked  so  hard 
to  get  into  your  store,  or  are  they 
selling  a  mere  SO  per  cent? 

Claude  Monsor,  manager 
of  the  Louvre  Boot  Shop  in 
Kansas  City,  has  found  these  to 
he  the   real  measures  of  retail 

business  efficiency.  The  sales 
will  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  customer  the  merchant 
must  worry  about  is  the  one  that 
is  lost.  You  may  think  the  sales- 
man who  turns  in  the  most  sales 
during  the  day  is  your  best.  He 
may  be  your  worst.  This  is  Mr. 
Monsor's  theory  and  he  can 
support  it  by  figures  from  his 
own  business. 

Daily  and  weekly  sales  slips 
in  the  louvre  Boot  Shop  may 
show  that  Mr.  Keller  sold  an 
average  of  $125  worth  of  shoes 
and  $f>  worth  of  accessories  each 
day.  Mr.  Wilkes  sold  an  average 
only  of  $109  worth  of  goods. 
The  natural  tendency  would  be 
to  rate  Mr.  Keller  a  better  sales- 
man than  Mr.  Wilkes. 

In  the  I.ouvrc  Boot  Shop  it  is 
not  done  that  way.  Mr.  Monsor 
has  a  better  way  of  judging  his 
employees.  I  Ie  looks  at  the  record 
of  customers  waited  on  by  the  two 
men  and  sees  how  many  of  those  cus- 
tomers were  sold.  There  he  finds  that 
Kellerlost  an  average  of  fourcuslomcrs 
a  day.  Wilkes  lost  only  one  a  day. 
The  card  shows  they  were  on  duty  the 
same  number  of  hours. 

In  the  list  of  salesmen  arranged  on 
the  basis  of  efficiency.  Wilkes  is  near 
the  top  or  the  list;  Keller  is  near  the 
bottom.  Wilkes,  giving  his  best  effort 
to  every  customer,  was  reducing  the 
losses  to  a  minimum,  while  Keller  may 
have  been  rushing  around  from  one  to 
another  to  boost  the  total  of  his  sales, 
even  at  the  risk  of  losing  a  customer. 

Large  totals,  of  course,  mean  large 
commissions  for  the  salesmen,  but  the 
loss  of  four  sales  a  day  is  too  costly 
to  the  store.  You  have  spent  years 
and  much  money  getting  customers  to 
enter  your  store;  it  is  up  to  you  to  sec 
that  they  get  good  service  from  your 
salesmen. 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Monsor  had  a 
giMid  shoe  business  in  Kansas  City; 


his  sales  were  good;  his  turnovers  were 
average.  Then  he  installed  a  little 
system  which  checked  up  on  the  leak 
due  to  "showing  but  not  selling."  and 
now  he  points  to  a  business  that  turns 
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its  stock  from  eight  to  ten  times  a  year. 

The  system  required  no  new  appara- 
tus and  entailed  the  hiring  of  no  new 
help.  On  a  sheet  of  paper  the  names 
of  the  Louvre  Boot  Shop's  sixteen  sales- 
men are  written.  The  names  are 
arranged  each  week  according  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  salesmen  the  week 
before.  One  original  and  live  carbon 
copies  last  a  week.  The  names  are  in 
one  column;  column  number  two 
is  marked  "customers;"  column  three, 
"sold ;"  column  four,  "lost." 

When  a  customer  enters  the  store 
the  lloorman  designates  the  salesman 
next  on  the  list.  When  the  customer 
goes  out  a  sales  slip  comes  to  the  floor- 
man  from  the  office  and  a  mark  is 
made  in  the  "sold"  column  against  the 
name  of  the  salesman;  if  no  slip  conies 
up  a  mark  is  made  in  the  "lost"  col- 
umn. It  is  a  simple  little  operation, 
but  it  enables  Mr.  Monsor  to  tell  at  a 
a  glance  how  many  customers  each 
salesman  has  wailed  on.  how  many 
were  lost,  and  who  lost  them. 


It  is  admitted  that  even  the  best 
salesman  will  lose  some  sales.  Mr. 
Monsor  allows  each  salesman  three 
black  marks  each  day.  If  the  number 
exceeds  three  he  asks  for  an  explana- 
tion. The  fault  may  be  with  the 
stock— perhaps  a  woman  has 
seen  a  competitor  offering  a 
gray-tipped  kid  with  a  brown 
top,  or  perhaps  she  thought  the 
price  too  high.  If  the  salesman 
himself  seems  to  be  at  fault,  his 
weakness  is  located  and  treated; 
maybe  he  needs  coaching  in 
salesmanship,  or  maybe  he 
isn't  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  stock. 

But  in  the  Louvre  Boot  Shop 
it  is  seldom  necessary  to  ask 
why  three  sales  were  lost.  The 
delinquent  salesman  takes  the 
matter  to  heart.  By  the  time  the 
black  marks  have  been  regis- 
tered against  him  he  is  calling 
attention  to  them  himself  and 
asking  for  a  suggestion.  The 
rivalry  for  a  place  at  the  top 
causes  the  salesman  to  watch  the 
chart  closely. 

The  salesman  who  sells  a  pair 
of  shoe  strings  or  inner  soles  gets 
a  commission  on  them  as  on 
other  sales,  but  the  sale  is  not 
recorded  on  the  chart;  that  is 
reserved  for  the  real  sales—  shoe 
sales.  If  one  salesman  finds  it 
necessary  to  turn  a  customer 
over  to  another,  the  sale  or  loss  is 
recorded  after  the  name  of  the  first 
salesman.  There  is  an  incentive, 
however,  for  each  salesman  to  receive 
as  many  "turnovers"  as  possible,  for 
he  gets  the  commission  without  taking 
the  risk.  A  customer  turned  oxer 
by  one  salesman  to  another  is 
designated  by  a  horizontal  fine  placed 
in  the  "lost"  or  "soli!"  column  after 
the  name  of  the  original  salesman. 

Except  as  the  order  may  be  broken 
by  "call  customers"  the  salesmen  take 
customers  in  turn.  A  woman  may  ask 
to  be  waited  upon  by  Mr.  Atkinson; 
when  Mr.  Atkinson's  turn  comes  on 
the  list  next  time  he  is  passed  up.  This 
plan  gives  all  the  salesmen  the  same 
chance. 

When  the  system  was  first  put  into 
operation  Mr.  Monsor  found  that 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  people  who 
caire  into  the  slore  went  away  with- 
out having  bought,  flic  checkon  the 
sale  nu  n  has  reduced  the  figure  In  be- 
tween I  and  Ti  per  cent. 


Hit 
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Dividends  of  the  Melting  Pot 


By  E.  V.  BUCKLEY 
Director,  Valley  Americanization  Committee,  Sharon,  Pa. 


Y\°  YOU  have  a  "battle  Italy"  or 
f  f  a  "Uunkeytown'*  in  your  city? 

Do  you  remember  when  you 
usr<l  to  point  out  to  strangers  this 
transplanted  bit  of  Europe  and  regard 
it  with  a  feeling  that  you 
might  have  mistaken  for 
rivic  pride?   That  has 
been  a  common  practice  in 
thousunds  of  communities 
for  the  last  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years. 

In  the  meantime  we  have 
piled  up  in  the  I'nited  States 
a  foreign  population  of 
nearly  thirty-three  mil- 
lions—about one-third  of 
the  entire  population.  Of 
this  number  about  thirteen 
millions  were  born  abroad. 
Peoples  from  every'  country 
on  the  globe  arc  represented 
here  in  the  country  which 
we  like  to  regard  as  the 
international  melting  pot. 

For  a  long  time  Americans 
were  led  to  believe  that  our 
national  melting  pot  was  some  sort 
of  an  automatic  machine  into  which 
llowed  a  vast  immigrant  horde  and 
fiom  which  streamed  out  a  vast  intel- 
ligent American  host.  We  seemed  to 
forget  that  in  order  to  make  the.  process 
efficient  it  was  necessary  to  "Keep  the 
Home  Fires  Burning"  under  the 
caldron.  Too  many  of  these  foreign 
strangers  fell  only  the  cold  iron  of  the 
pol.  which  often  chilled  the  spirits  that 
led  I  hem  to  our  shores. 

Instead  of  meeting  these  people  as 
real  human  beings  who  possessed  the 
same  worthy  ambitions,  the  same  hopes 
and  fear*,  that  we  possess,  we  were 
prone  to  allow  our  sensitive  natures 
lo  be  asphyxiated  by  the  unfragranl 
odor  of  garlic  and  lo  regard  these  new- 
romcrs  as  beings  to  be  shunned.  The 
Ksalt  was  inevitable.  Misery  loves 
company  and  the  answer  is  visualized 
in  (he  Little  Italy,  the  Hungarian 
Quarter  and  the  Russian  Section,  w  hich 
sprang  up  like  mushrooms  and  flour- 
ished in  nearly  every  industrial  section 
of  the  country. 

In  the  course  of  events  the  home 
countries  of  most  of  these  people  be- 
came embroiled  in  war.  Even  then 
we  failed  to  take  stork  of  the  quality 
of  our  population.  In  due  time  Ger- 
many and  her  co-partners  in  crime 
began  to  tramp  on  our  American  toes. 
At  first  it  seemed  unlikely  that  we 
liould  become  involved  in  the  war. 


but  we  soon  realized  that  it  was  much 
more  than  a  possibility.    Wc  began  to 
talk  about  preparedness  and  to  look 
over  our  land  to  sec  how  we  stood. 
The  lirst  thing  lo  consider  was  unity. 


Purl  M  Flan  f)»v  paMMh, 
Shiimn.  I*n  Those,  curry- 
ing flng*  rc<-eivr<l  firsl  paper*  of  citizenship  after  Ihe  flas-fwi^ina 


Were  we  as  a  people  really  united'.' 
The  question  loomed  up,  are  these 
foreign-born  residents  with  us  in 
sympathy?  Here  a  munitions  factory 
was  blown  up,  there  a  bridge  was 
destroyed.  The  German  intelligence 
bureau  was  proving  that  it  kne^  more 
about  our  foreign-bom  inhabitants 
than  we  knew  ourselves. 

Then,  and  not  until  then,  did  we 
realize  the  significance  of  our  hetero- 
geneous population.  A  period  of  quiet 
uncertainty  followed,  but  our  suspi- 
cions were  confirmed  by  the  whirlwind 
of  events  that  followed.  Out  of  the 
chaos  came  the  realization  that  these 
people  were  to  be  considered  and  we 
began  to  hear  the  word  "Americani- 
zation." 

The  Shenango  Valley  in  the  steel- 
making  center  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania offers  a  miniature  of  this  great 
national  question.  Possibly,  too,  it 
offers  some  suggestions  for  Ihe  solution 
of  the  problem.  In  that  community  of 
about  f»o.()UO  population,  embracing 
the  boroughs  of  Farrcll.  Sharon,  Sharps- 
villc  and  Wheatland,  the  percentage  of 
foreign  population  is  about  '>()  per  cent. 
In  Farrell.  a  steel  town  of  alwul  17,000, 
nearly  f»5  per  cent  is  foreign.  Practi- 
cally all  of  these  men  arc  employed  iti 
the  mills  where  munitions  and  war 
supplies  were  made  and  where  the 
skeleton  of  reconstruction  is  being 
moulded.     If   Americanization  was 


needed  anywhere  in  the  slates,  certain- 
ly it  was  and  is  needed  in  those  four 
boroughs. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  created 
by  the  presence  of  these  foreign-born 
people  was  realized  simul- 
taneously by  the  Sharon 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Farrell  Commercial 
Club,  and  it  was  this  reali- 
zation that  resulted  in  the 
lnrming  of  the  Valley 
A  irericanizat  ion  Committee. 
This  committee,  in  turn, 
recognized  as  the  all- 
importnnl  first  slep  the 
reed  of  schools  to  tearh  to 
foreign-born  inhabitants 
Fj    the  English  language  and 
mjSL  American  ideals.  The 
MPi    announcement  of  the 

I *4    n'an  was  nipl  w'*n  'he 
assurance  of  hearty 
co-operation   by  the 
industries  and  Ihe  school  boards  of 
the  fo  ir  boroughs. 

The  use  of  buildings  with  light,  heat, 
janitor  service  and  the  usual  equipment 
was  immediately  pledged.  A  fund 
necessarv  for  carrying  out  the  plans 
lor  the  first  year  was  estimated.  This 
fund  was  underwritten  by  the  Sharon 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  sub- 
scription, apportioned  among  the  in- 
dustrial plants  according  to  the  number 
of  men  employed  in  each,  seemingly 
was  welcomed.  At  any  rale  the  money 
was  raised  in  a  short  lime.  Due  to  a 
warm  spirit  of  co-operation  and  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  everyone 
who  was  asked  to  boost,  teachers  were 
obtained,  supplies  were  ordered,  mills, 
churches  and  clubs  were  canvassed  for 
students,  and  everything  was  ready 
when  the  school  doors  opened  for  Ihe 
first  lime  on  April  2,  1917. 

The  first  night  was  better  than  a 
three-ring  circus.  Just  imagine  for  a 
minute  what  it  would  be  like.  In  one 
building  in  Farrell  more  than  200  men 
appeared  in  groups  of  from  Iwo  to  ten 
or  fifteen.  Most  of  ihem  were  dressed 
in  their  working  clothes,  smeared  wilh 
ore  dusl  and  grease  Just  as  they  had 
left  their  jobs.  In  the  crowd  were  men 
of  all  degrees  of  education,  from  the 
dumb-looking  illiterate  lo  the  Moscow 
graduate  who  came  lo  learn  only  lo 
speak  belter  English.  New  immi- 
grants always  belray  a  fear  and  dis- 
trust of  large  buildings.  So  they  did 
in  this  instance,  but  the  timid  were 
reassured  by  those  who  had  been  in 
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this  country  longer  and  had  become 
lo  some  slight  degree  familiar  with 
American  institutions  and  ways. 

That  was  the  nature  of  the  crowd 
thai  had  to  he  classified  and  stationed 
in  the  proper  rooms.  Three  rough 
classifications  were  adopted  for  the 
first  night,  and  the  men  were  hurriedly 
examined  by  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  teachers  according  to  three 
rough  standards:  those  who  spoke 
no  English,  those  who  spoke  a  little 
Knqlish.  and  those  who  spoke  Knglish 
will. 

Here  were  men  who  represented 
twenty-six  nationalities.  Most  of  them 
had  little  education  even  in  their  own 
language  on  which  lo  base  instruction 
m  Knglish.  The  teachers,  all  of  whom 
were  girls,  spoke  Knglish  only  and  were 
instrucled  lo  use  no  other  language 
even  if  they  could.  Naturally  the 
men  could  not  write,  nor  could  they 
read  what  Ihe  teachers  wrote.  It  is 
Irue  lhat  some  of  them  understood  a 
sort  of  shoulder-shrugging  hash  lan- 
guage that  their  foremen  in  Ihe  mills 
hurled  al  them,  but  the  aim  of  the 
schools  was  to  teach  correct  Knglish, 
and  the  leachers  started  out  lo  accom- 
plish that  purpose. 

Picture  an  ordinary  school  room 
with  a  class  of  not  fewer  than  fifteen 
nor  more  lhan  thirty 
grown  men  of  various 
nationalities.  The  teacher 
appears  before  Ihe  class. 
She  receives  their  atten- 
tion. She  points  to  her 
lips,  and  she  says  slowly 
and  distinctly:  "I — 
awake- — from — sleep." 
Then  she  repeals,  "I 
awake  from  sleep."  The 
men.  unable  to  under- 
stand Knglish.  look  bolh 
amused  and  amazed. 

Then  the  teacher 
yawns,  stretches,  and 
repeals  again.  "I  awake 
from  sleep."  "I  open  my 
eyes."  as  she  points  lo 
her  eves.  "I  look  for  my 
watch."  "1  find  my 
watch."  "I  sec  what 
time  it  is."  "It  is  six 
o'clock."  "I  must  gel 
up."  And  so  on  through 
the  rest  of  the  first  lesson. 

Then  she  comes  back 
to  the  firsl  sentence, 
and  as  she  yawns  and 
stretches  again,  she  says: 
"I  awake  from  sleep." 
Then  she  signals  the  class 
to  repeat  together,  and 
the  work  among  the 
students  is  begun.  With 
Ihe  class  answering  in 
concert  several  limes  the 


teacher  then  calls  on  Julian  Schmidt, 
and  Johan  repeals  after  the  teacher: 
"I  uvake  von  schlecp."  The  teacher 
corrects  him.  She  then  calls  on  Angelo 
Yannueci.  who  responds:  "()i  averk 
from  schlip."  And  the  process  is 
repealed  by  a  number  of  the  members 
of  Ihe  class. 

The  teacher  then  calls  one  of  the 
men  forward.  She  points  lo  him  and 
says:  "You  awake  from  sleep." 
Designating  another  member  of  Ihe 
class,  she  then  says.  "lie  awakes  from 
sleep,"  and  thus  establishes  the  use  of 
the  personal  pronouns  and  the  other 
technicalities  of  Knglish  grammar  be- 
fore Ihe  student  is  aware  that  there  is 
such  a  word  as  grammar. 

From  Ihese  sentences,  which  are 
acted  and  dramatized  by  the  teacher 
lo  furnish  the  meaning,  the  men  begin 
lo  gel  a  foothold  upon  which  the  rest 
of  the  lesson  is  built.  The  lesson  then 
goes  on  through  the  process  of  getting 
up  in  the  morning  and  is  followed  by 
subsequent  lessons  dealing  with  such 
subjects  as  getting  wood  to  light  the 
fire,  lighting  the  fire,  preparing  break- 
fast, and  using  table  utensils. 

In  some  rare  cases,  where  it  is  espe- 
cially difficult  for  the  men  lo  grasp 
the  meaning,  toy  beds  with  dolls,  real 
watches,   bed  clothes  and  garments 


are  used  by  ihe  teacher  to  drive  home 
her  meaning. 

From  the  first  lesson  the  men  have 
the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  pro- 
nouncing and  forming  the  words  and 
later  by  copying  the  lesson  as  it  is 
written  on  Ihe  back  of  the  lesson  sheets. 
This  is  known  as  the  Peter  Roberts 
System,  and  has  proved  very  success- 
ful for  beginners  in  the  Knglish  lan- 
guage. 

Humorous  incidents  are  continually 
happening  and  the  leachers  frequently 
must  display  a  high  order  of  tact  in 
order  to  conceal  their  own  amusement, 
protect  the  students  from  embarrass- 
ment and  maintain  the  proper  degree 
of  order.  Kor  example,  one  evening  a 
teacher  gave  the  men  a  list  of  adjectives 
and  asked  them  to  write  after  each  one 
the  word  that  expressed  the  opposite 
quality.  I  lere  is  part  of  one  man's  list : 
sweet,  sour;  heavy,  light;  broad,  nar- 
row; married,  happy. 

In  another  room  the  leachcr  was 
drilling  the  men  on  the  abbreviations 
of  the  names  of  stales.    The  men  had 
answered  together  "New  York"  for 
"N.  Y.";  "Pennsylvania"  for  "Pa.." 
and  several  others  with  almost  equal 
readiness.    Then  the  teacher  wrote  on 
the  board.  "P..  I."   There  was  a  long 
silence.    The  men  looked  at  one  an- 
other and  fidgeted  about 
in  their  seats,  each  trying 
tooulthink  the  other.  It 
was  only  with  difficulty 
thai  the  teacher  stifled 
the  laugh  that  rose  to 
her  lips  when  one  of  the 
men  triumphantly 
blurled  out.  "K-l-zonn!" 

After  a  short  time.  Ihe 
original  classification  into 
three  units  had  to  be 
revised,  so  Ihe  men  were 
divided  inlo  classes 
where  the  work  was  best 
suited  for  them.  It  was 
important  for  each 
teacher  to  keep  a  close 
check  on  the  progress  of 
her  individual  pupils  and 
to  see  that  they  were 
advanced  immediately  if 
the  work  did  not  seem 
sufficiently  difficult,  or 
that  they  be  transferred 
to  a  less  advanced  class 
if  the  work  was  too  hard. 
The  foreign  student 
seldom  complains:  if  he 
isn't  thoroughly  satisfied 
he  quietly  drops  out  of 
school  and  gives  no 
reason. 

Much  depends  on  the 
examples  that  are  held 
up  for  the  men  to  follow. 
Kor  instance,  the  lir-t 
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night  or  two  that  a  student  comes  to 
school  he  wears  his  work  clothing, 
greasy  and  full  of  ore  dust.  Our 
teachers,  spick  and  span,  present  a 
striking  contrast.  After  a  few  sessions 
the  men  take  the  pains  to  exchange 
their  working  clothes  for  their  Sunday 
best,  and  now  the  general  appearance 
of  a  class  of  students  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  the  average 
American  gathering. 

Some  of  the  subjects  taught  are 
spelling,  reading,  writing  and  grammar. 
The  practice  material  is  always  care- 
fully chosen,  so  that  while  the  student 
is  learning  to  read  and  write  he  is  also 
unconsciously  studying  American 
ideals,  history  and  civics,  health  and 
sanitation. 

Then,  too,  wc  teach  arithmetic,  giv- 
ing the  foreigner  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  subject  sufficient  to  facilitate 
such  cvery-day  dealings  as  may  take 
him  to  the  bank,  the  store  and  the 
post  office.  Those  who  w  ish  to  do  so 
may  continue  the  subject  to  the  point 
where  they  are  prepared  to  enter  trade 
and  vocational  schools. 

These  subjects  are  supplemented  by 
the  newspapers,  which  are  read 
daily  and  to  which  the  students  are 
encouraged  to  subscribe.  Interest  in 
the  schools  is  stimulated  by  spelling 
bees,  loyalty  contests. musical  programs, 
and  speeches  by  local  citizens. 

During  the  war.  letters  were  ex- 
changed frequently  between  students 
who  had  gone  to  army  training  camps 
and  those  who  were  still  in  the  schools. 
One  of  these  letters,  written  by  a 
Russian-I'olc  who  had  been  a  faithful 
student  and  who  was  progressing 
nicely  when  he  answered  the  call  to 
the  colors,  follows: 

October  2Uh. 
'2nd  Caisson  Co. 
;il).">lh  A  in  inn  11.  train. 

Camp  Ltd 
Petersburg!).  Va. 

Mr.  K.  V.  Buckley. 
:w>  11  anion-  Bids'. 
Sharon.  Pchn'a. 
Hear  Sir: 

1  received  your  Idler.  ;in<l  was  very 
film!  that  I  have  some  good  friend 
which  answers  me  on  my  letters,  be- 
cause I've  sent  many  letters  and  still 
I  have  no  answer.  I  am  getting  along 
fine  in  Camp  Leo.  We  got  all  eloting 
already,  and  we  look  like  a  soldiers. 
We  drill  giMtd  also,  although  we  stay 
here  1  month,  but  we  expect  to  be  a 
good  Uncle  Sam's  lighters.  Two  weeks 
ago  wc  hail  i5rd  "Shot."  and  all  !>n\- 
have  passed  through  the  operation 
Successfully,  but  we  don't  know,  will 
have  three  more,  or  not.  We  have 
"chew"  three  times  a  day.  ami  CVCT) 
one  is  plentv  full. 

We  nave  no  English  school  over  here, 
although  in  our  Company  is  1  j  which 
don't  understand  Knghsh  it  all.  but  I 
think  it  would  he  better  if  we  have 
some  school.  I've  sent  one  copy  Camp 
Lee's  paper  "Camp  and  Trench"  to 
you,  by  address  Miss  Catherine  Con- 
nair;  we  have  other  paper  "Bayonet" 


in  our  camp.  Felix  Loss  sulncntied  it. 
for  his  leat  her  Miss  Catherine  Connair. 
We  have  some  papers  from  Sharon, 
Pa.,  hul  we  have  no  time  to  read  it, 
her u use  wc  have  lots  of  things  to  learn, 
as  "General  Orders"  and  great  many 
other  things. 

Thanking  you  for  good  wishing  to 
me.  I  send  my  best  w  ishes  to  you.  and 
my  regards  to  my  elassinate.  Mv 
wishes  to  Miss  ]■'..  Baker.  I  sent  some 
rolton  to  Mr.  I'..  Masian.  rny  comrade. 
I  hope  he  showed  it  in  the  Night 
School,  because  I  w  rote  to  him  to  show 
to  everybody. 

Your  rineerlly. 

B.  Kunkiewicc 

Although  the  effect  of  a  thorough 
Americanization  of  the  foreigner  is  of 
mutual  benefit  to  the  community  and 
to  the  nation,  the  most  direct  benefit 
comes  to  the  industries  for  whom  the 
foreign  employees  work.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  in  efficiency  between 
the  foreign  man  who  is  unable  to 
understand  orders  and  who  uses  up 
the  lime  of  his  foreman  in  having  the 
directions  explained  to  him.  and  the 
man  who  has  gone  to  school  and 
learned  to  understand  orders  explicitly 
and  is  able  to  relieve  the  foreman  of  the 
responsibility  of  getting  work  done. 
The  man  w  ho  has  gone  to  school  is  able 
to  read  danger  and  safety  signs.  He  is 
able  to  understand  new  instructions 
and  to  read  bulletins  and  notices. 
Furthermore,  the  foreign  employee 
who  understands  his  work  is  more 
likely  to  remain  on  the  job  without 
changing  positions  so  often;  this,  in 
turn,  cuts  down  labor  turnover  with 
its  tremendous  cost  and  inconvenience. 

The  main  objection  experienced  is 
expressed  in  a  jovial  way  by  the  fore- 
men of  some  of  the  industries  in  the 
Shenango  Valley.  They  have  said 
jokingly  that  Americanization  would 
have  to  be  stopped  because  the  foreign 
employees  in  the  mills  have  covered 
every  available  space,  including  walls, 
floors,  sides  of  box  cars  and  even  the 
shovels,  with  chalk  marks  written  in 
the  preparation  of  their  lessons  Tor 
school. 

Letters  from  the  heads  of  practically 
every  industry  in  the  four  boroughs 
mentioned  have  expressed  their  enthu- 
siasm over  the  improvement  that  has 
been  brought  about  in  their  employees. 

At  first  regarded  as  a  fad.  the 
Americanization  work  is  now  con- 
sidered indispensable.  Many  foreign 
employees  who  had  been  working  in 
mills  and  had  deserved  advancement 
on  account  of  faithful  service  could  not 
be  promoted  because  they  could  not 
write  enough  of  our  language  to  make 
out  even  a  report.  In  numerous  cases 
these  men  have  gone  to  school  and  a 
few  months'  attendance  has  enabled 
them  to  take  better  positions. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of 
the  first  two  years'  work  of  the  Valley 


Americanization  Committee  is  the  fai  l 
that  it  has  Americanized  a  number  of 
so-called  Americans.  That  statement 
may  need  some  explanation.  It  refers 
especially  to  foremen  in  the  nulls  w  ho 
have  been  under  the  impression  for  a 
long  lime  that  their  laboring  gang  was 
only  a  machine.  These  men  often 
joked  about  this  attempt  to  educate 
"their  gang"  as  a  fad  that  would  be 
short-lived.  A  deliberate  campaign  to 
Americanize  these  men  first  has  begun 
to  show  its  effect  in  increased  co- 
operation; the  foremen  have  been 
shown  that  the  work  is  of  direct  benefit 
to  them  in  increasing  both  quantity 
and  quality  of  output. 

The  movement  in  the  Shenango 
Valley  rests  on  three  staunch  pillars — 
the  industries,  the  boards  of  education, 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce,  but  the 
co-operation  of  every  factor  in  the 
community  is  essential  to  a  hcalthv 
and  flourishing  organization  whose 
business  it  is  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  between  native-born 
and  foreign-born.  The  public  schools, 
the  churches,  women's  club,  foreign 
societies,  libraries  and  the  press  can  all 
exert  a  tremendous  helpful  influence. 
But  the  main  point  of  contact  is  the 
foreman  in  the  nulls,  the  man  who  is 
constantly  rubbing  elbows  with  the 
foreign  man. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  activities 
of  the  Valley  Americanization  Com- 
mittee is  the  i>cst  evidence  that  there  is 
mutual  compensation  on  the  part  of 
foreign-  and  native-born  for  the  time 
and  money  invested.  In  schools  run- 
ning three  nights  a  week,  except  in  hot 
summer  months,  more  than  2.000 
foreign  men  and  women,  ranging  in 
ages  from  Hi  to  <>.*>.  representing  :?(» 
nationalities,  have  enrolled.  More  than 
."».."i4H)  text  books,  distributed  among  the 
foreign  men  and  women,  have  been 
studied  and  passed  into  circulation. 

Since  the  schools  were  opened  on 
April  2,  1917,  nearly  1,000  men  have 
been  started  mi  their  way  to  citizen- 
ship, and  many  have  completed  the 
sli  ps  and  have  been  presented  with  the 
school  diploma  given  to  full-fledged 
United  Slates  citizens.  Most  of  these 
men.  with  their  necessary  witnesses, 
have  been  taken  to  Mercer,  the  county 
scat,  fourteen  miles  away,  in  auto- 
mobiles furnished  free  by  the  American- 
ization Committee. 

With  such  a  system  for  Americaniz- 
ing the  extensive  foreign  population, 
only  the  lack  of  interest  and  the  lack  of 
willing  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
those  in  contact  with  these  aliens  will 
be  responsible  tor  any  failure  to  make 
them  good  citizens  with  home  stakes 
in  America,  and  to  convert  them,  as  a 
class,  from  a  dangerous  menace  to  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  community  and 
to  the  country. 
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Selling  People  You  Don't  See 


GOOD  MORNING,  Mrs.  James— 
Cornwell's  speaking.  May  I  have 
your  order,  please?" 
"Oli,  good  morning.  Miss  Dyer.  Yes. 

I'd  like  "  and  here  Mrs.  James. 

or  Mrs.  Oliver,  or  Mrs.  Roberts,  or  any 
of  the  other  several  hundred  house- 
keepers who  arc  on  the  regular  "tele- 
phone list"  of  G.  G.  Cornwell  <&  Son, 
grocers  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  rattles 
off  a  list  of  just  what  she  figures  she 
will  need  during  the  day. 

When  she  has  finished,  or  when  she 
has  replied,  "I  don't  think  that  I  need 
anything  today" — Miss  Dyer  will 
remark,  almost  casually:  "Did 
1  tell  you  that  we  have  a  new 
shipment  of  olive  oil  in?  It's 
the  first  that  we've  been  able 
to  get  for  some  time  and  the 
price  is  considerably  lower 
than  formerly."  Or  she  may- 
refer  to  a  kind  of  pie  that  the 
pastry  department  is  featur- 
ing—  the  pastry  department 
having  replaced  the  wet  goods 
side  of  the  store  since  the 
District  of  Columbia  went 
dry — or  some  other  delicacy 
in  which  she  has  reason  to 
think  Mrs.  James  would  be 
interested. 

For  years  Cornwell's  relied 
only  upon  its  regular  phone 
system,  taking  orders  when 
they  were  sent  in  and  letting 
it  go  at  that.  Then  a  customer 
remarked  one  day:  "Why 
couldn't  you  people  call  me 
up  every  morning  instcrd  of 
waiting  for  me  lo  call  you  ? 
I  usually  have  a  lot  of  things  lo  do 
between  9  and  11.  and  frequently  I 
forget  to  phone.  Some  times,  when  I 
do  call,  your  phone  is  busy,  and  before 
I  know  it  afternoon  is  here  and  I  have 
to  rely  on  the  slorc  around  the  corner 
for  what  I  want." 

The  chief  of  the  phone  sertion  took 
the  mailer  up  with  the  proper  authori- 
ties, with  the  result  that  Cornwell's 
now  has  three  girls  who  devote  the 
greater  part  of  every  morning  lo  ring- 
ing up  customers,  inquiring  what  they 
wish,  and  suggesting  ilems.  Eaefl 
customer  is  called  at  the  time  most  con- 
venient to  her,  and  il  has  been  found 
that  the  profits  on  the  sales  of  sug- 
gested ilems  alone  is  sufficient  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  "stiggeslors."  The 
phone  list  is  compiled  primarily  from 
the  names  of  persons  who  have  charge 
accounts,  but  the  delivery  department 
is  instructed  to  keep  a  memorandum  of 
all  persons  who  make  several  purchases 
a  week,  that  they  mav  be  solicited  for 
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a  charge  account  with  its  attendant 
advantages  both  to  the  purchaser  and 
to  the  store. 

Cornwell's  use  of  I  he  telephone  for 
the  double  purpose  of  contributing  a 
cheery  "Good  morning!"  and  obtain- 
ing a  number  of  valuable  orders  is  only 
one  of  the  many  ways  retail  and  whole- 
sale houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country 


are  selling  customers  they  don't  see. 
And  every  day  is  proving  that  the 
method  is  very  well  worth  while,  par- 
ticularly when  a  single  store  in  Phila- 
delphia—  Bonwit  &  Teller — has  de- 
veloped the  idea  to  a  point  where  they 
have  a  salesgirl  wilh  a  S">0.1XX)  "tele- 
phone voice."  At  least  she  averages 
S'tO.fHX)  a  year  in  sales,  and  all  she  has 
lo  depend  upon  is  her  voice  and  Ihe 
way  she  describes  the  goods. 

Bonwit  &  Teller  have  found  thai  it 
docs  not  pay  them  to  pick  their  lists  of 
telephone  prospects  at  random  from 
the  phone  book.  This  might  do  very 
well  for  a  neighborhood  slorc  which 
was  just  opening  up.  but  nol  for  an 
establishment  which  specializes  in  high- 
grade  and  rather  expensive  ilems  of 
dress  and  adornment.  The  list,  there- 
fore, is  compiled  from  the  regular 
palrons  of  the  store — women  whose 
tastes  in  gowns  and  perfumes  and 
lingerie  is  known  and  who  are  flallcred 
by  the  personal  appeal.    It  is  a 


question  of  increasing  the  volume  ol 
purchases  made  by  those  who  already 
deal  with  the  store,  ralher  than  of 
adding  to  the  number  of  patrons. 

Accordingly,  each  of  the  Bonwit  A 
Teller  phone  clerks  has  her  own  special 
list — women  with  whom  she  is  familiar, 
women  who  rely  upon  her  judgment 
and  her  taste.  If,  for  example,  she 
notes  that  one  of  her  patrons  is  going 
lo  entertain  quite  extensively  this 
winter  she  makes  a  mental  note  to 
keep  her  eyes  open  for  dinner  gowns, 
opera  wraps,  and  Ihe  like,  which  would 
suit  the  style  of  this  particular  person. 
She  also  instructs  the  dif- 
ferent departments  to  let  her 
know  when  anything  particu- 
larly new  arrives  and  calls  up 
Mrs.  Rittcnhouse  at  once, 
giving  her  name  as  well  as 
that  of  Bonwit  &  Teller's 
over  the  phone.  Inasmuch  as 
Mrs.  Rillenhouse  has  learned 
by  experience  that  the  young 
woman's  lastcmay  be  depended 
upon,  the  odds  are  immediately 
in  her  favor.  And  when  the 
phone  clerk  describes  the 
gowns  as  only  one  woman 
can  describe  them  lo  another 
and  asks  permission  to  send 
I  hem  up  for  her  personal  ex- 
amination-well, what  could 
any  woman  who  is  planning  a 
series  of  social  functions  do 
bul  accept? 

Of  course,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  ability  of  the 
"girl  with  the  S'tO.OOO  voice" 
depends  upon  her  knowledge 
of  her  palrons,  whal  they  like  and 
to  what  they  especially  object.  In 
other  words,  she  banks  heavily  upon 
the  element  of  personal  salesmanship 
and.  in  a  surprising  number  of  cases, 
she  wins. 

Somewhat  the  same  plan  is  followed 
at  Ihe  perfume  counter  of  the  same 
store.  Here  one  of  the  salesgirls  has 
been  well  (rained  in  telephone  selling  as 
well  as  in  feminine  psychology.  She 
knows  there  is  nothing  that  the  average 
woman  wishes  as  much  as  a  distinctive 
scent — and  "distinctive"  is  usually 
synonymous  with  "expensive."  She 
also  knows,  by  experience,  how  long  il 
will  lake  Mrs.  So-and-so  to  use  a  bottle 
of  perfume.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  she 
makes  a  sale,  she  puts  a  card  in  her 
"tickler  file"  a  month  or  six  weeks 
distant,  and  on  the  proper  dale  she 
calls  up.  inquires  whether  the  perfume 
was  satisfactory  and,  Iwo  limes  out  of 
three,  gels  a  reorder.  The  whole  Ihing 
is  so  simple  that  the  phone  division  of 
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By  Analyzing  His  Sales 


r HILE  waiting  for  a  train  in 
Parsons.  Kansas,  one  day  last 
August,  I  was  passing  away 
the  time  by  sauntering  along  Main 
Street  and  "'window  shopping."  Sud- 
denly I  hailed;  behind  that  plate  glass 
window  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
displays  of  jewelry  I  have  ever  seen. 
Wrist  watches,  lavalieres,  brooches  and 
rings — not  too  many,  but  just  enough, 
and  all  of  the  kind  you  could  imagine 
yourself  giving  to  sweetheart  or  wife. 

A  prepossessing  salesman  met  me  at 
the  door  and  complied  with  my  request 
to  be  shown  some  cuff  links.  In  the 
average  small  town  jewelry  store  1 
should  have  been  prepared  to  discrimi- 
nate; to  pick  and  choose  among  cufT 
links  more  or  less  old  and  shopworn. 
More  I  was  put  to  no  such  test.  The 
assortment  which  the  salesman  laid  out 
was  not  large,  it  is  true,  but  apparently 
the  goods  had  been  well  selected;  the 
range  of  price  was  ample,  and  a  man 
might  wear  any  pair  of  links  in  the 
lol  without  feeling  obliged  to  keep 
them  concealed. 

In  short,  I  quickly  found  what  I 
wanted,  and  at  a  price  I  was  willing  to 
pay.  And  at  that,  I  am  somewhat 
finicky  in  the  matter  of  cuff  links. 

When  I  received  my  purchase, 
wrapped  up  in  a  neat  little  box,  I 
asked  to  be  directed  to  Mr.  Frank 
FfeilTer,  the  proprietor. 

"You're  speaking  to  him  now,"  the 
"salesman"  replied;  "I'm  Mr.  Pfeiffcr." 

"How  do  you  do  it,  Mr.  PfeifTer?"  I 
asked.  My  sweeping  gesture  took  in 
the  entire  store  and  its  contents. 
"How  do  you  maintain  a  slore  like 
this  so  far  from  your  source  of  supply? 
You've  got  a  store  here  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  State  Street.  Chicago,  or 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Or  if  not 
Fifth  Avenue,  at  least  Fourth  Avenue." 

Mr.  PfeilTrr  smiled  his  appreciation 
of  the  compliment. 

"You  won't  be  surprised, 
then,"  he  said,  "if  I  tell  you 
that  one  of  my  best  customers 
is  a  New  York  business  man. 
He  buys  his  Christmas  gifts 
in  this  slore  every  year,  leav- 
ing the  matter  of  selection  to 
his  brother,  a  lawyer  here  in 
Parsons." 

I  told  Mr.  PfeifTer  my  credu- 
lity wasn't  strained  in  the  least. 

"You  ask  me  how  I  do  it. 
By  the  simple  rule  of  buying 
only  what  I  know  will  sell. 
To  learn  what  will  sell  1  have 
"iily  to  tcara  what  is  selling. 


By  CHARLES  E.  MASON 

and  I  learn  what  is  selling  by  keeping 
records  of  sales. 

"We  didn't  always  do  this,  nor  did 
wc  always  have  such  a  clean,  fresh 
stock  as  wc  have  here  now.  Today 
there  isn't  in  all  this  store  a  single 
piece  of  old  merchandise  except  a  few 
pieces  of  cut  glass.  And  it  was  that 
same  cut  glass.by  the  way.  that  woke  us 
up  and  showed  us  how  to  do  business." 

Mr.  PfeifTer  finished  polishing  a  pic- 
lure  frame  and  replaced  it  in  the  show 
case.  Observing  a  question  in  my 
•  yes,  he  led  the  way  to  the  "crystal 
room"  in  the  rear  of  the  store.  I  gazed 
about  me  in  astonishment. 

"A  pretty  good  stock  of  cut  glass, 
isn't  it?"  ".Mr.  PfeifTer  asked.  "But 
we're  reducing  it  just  as  fast  as  we  can; 
a  stock  of  that  size  doesn't  pay.  For 
years  we  took  pride  in  this  "crystal 
room,'  and  our  friends  were  kind 
enough  to  tell  us  they  considered  it  one 
of  the  show  places  of  Parsons. 

"One  day  it  occurred  to  me  that  for 
some  time  the  sales  of  cut  glass  had 
been  mighty  light.  I  looked  at  this 
stock  and  wondered  just  how  much 
money  it  represented  something  I 
should  have  known,  but  didn't.  So 
one  slack  forenoon  we  took  an  inven- 
tory. How  much  do  you  suppose  the 
stock  inventoried?  Two  thousand  dol- 
lars! I  never  realized  before  how  fast 
cut  glass  runs  into  money,  and  for 
the  first  time  I  began  to  doubt  whether 
wc  were  really  making  a  profit  on  so 
big  a  stock. 

"Just  for  the  satisfaction  of  knowing, 
we  decided  to  keep  a  record  of  all  sales 
of  cut  glass  for  the  next  month.  The 
discovery  that  our  cut  glass  department 
was  too  heavy  also  suggested  the  advis- 
ability of  finding  out  how  much  capital 
wc  had  tied  up  in  other  lines  of  goods. 
So  we  took  stock  of  diamonds,  then  of 
silverware,  watches,  jewelry  and  other 
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lines.  a  different  line  even'  day.  until 
we  had  taken  an  inventory  of  the  entire 
slore. 

"Wc  were  surprised  to  find  that  in 
some  lines  besides  cut  glass  we  had 
more  money  invested  than  we  supposed, 
and  that  in  others — jewelry,  for 
instance  —  the  inx'estment  was  less 
than  we  supposed. 

"Our  experience  in  taking  inventory 
by  lines  and  the  lesson  learned  by  find- 
ing out  how  much  we  had  invested  in 
each  line  now  suggested  the  idea  of 
keeping  the  store  in  department  form. 
So  we  divided  it  into  ten  departments — 
diamonds,  watches,  jewelry,  optical 
goods  and  services,  watch  repairs, 
silverware,  clocks,  cut  glass  and  miscel- 
laneous. Then  we  began  to  compile 
daily  records  of  sales  in  each  of  those 
ten  departments,  segregating  the  sales 
slips  by  departments  and  adding  up 
the  amounts,  as  we  had  already  begun 
to  do  with  the  cut  glass. 

"The  first  monthly  record  gave  us 
quite  a  shock.  As  I  said,  wc  had 
found  that  wc  had  $2,000  invested  in 
cut  glass.  Well,  this  first  month's 
record  showed  that  our  sales  of  cut 
glass  for  that  month  totaled  just  $35. 
A  year's  sales,  on  that  basis,  would  be 
$120.  Instead  of  turning  our  stock  at 
least  once  a  year,  as  we  blindly  sup- 
posed we  were  doing,  we  were  turning 
it  once  in  a  little  less  than  five  years. 
And  yet  we  had  always  considered  this 
'crystal  room'  a  paying  investment. 

"Well,  you  can  guess  the  result: 
we  promptly  put  on  the  brakes  and 
slopped  buying  cut  glass.  And  the 
brakes  have  been  on  ever  since. 

"Other  surprises,  however,  were  yet 
in  store  for  us.  Our  first  monthly 
records  showed  that  we  were  turning 
our  diamonds,  like  our  cul  glass,  much 
less  rapidly  than  we  supposed.  The 
same  was  somewhat  true  of  silverware, 
although  not  to  the  same 
extent. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we 
found  thai  our  sales  of  jewelry 
and  watches  greatly  exceeded 
our  expectations.  In  fact,  wc 
now  knew  for  the  lirsl  lime 
what  lines  we  were  selling  the 
most  of  and  just  how  much 
we  were  selling  in  each  line. 
Wc  now  knew  that  although 
wc  had  more  money  invested 
in  diamonds  than  in  watches 
or  gold  jewelry,  we  were  sell- 
ing more  watches  than  any- 
thing else,  with  jewelry  second. 
We  therefore  decided  to  buy 
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'n  more  diamonds  for  some  time  and 
In  put  more  money  into  watrhes  and 

jewelry, 

"So  well  did  the  new  system  work 
thai  we  extended  it  to  keeping  records 
of  the  rost  of  the  merchandise  sold  each 
>1;<\  by  departments,  as  well  as  the 
"Irs.  Since  we  adopted  that  plan 
»ecan  tell  to  a  cent  at  the  end  of  every 
Q.n's  business  not  only  what  the  gross 
profits  of  the  day  have  been,  but  just 
»hat  share  cf  the  gross  profits  has 
'""■•-a  earned  by  each  department. 

These  records  have  taught  us  how 
to  merchandise.  They  have  shown 
01  what  goods  people  are  buying  and 
Live  therefore  shown  us  what  lines 
to  reduce  and  what  lines  to  build  up. 

"'Since  we  started  keeping  these 
fiords  we  rely  on  them  absolutely  to 
Cf'\ern  our  buying.  We  don't  have  to 
R  If  H  any  more  w  hen  the  jewelry  sales- 
•  n  calls,  but  know  just  what  to  buy. 
'r<n  to  buy.  and  how  much  to  buy. 
ri>r  irstancc.  suppose  in  the  month  ol 
I  ice  vw-  sold  S2.(KrO  worth  of  watches 
that  cost  us  Sl.fiUO:  our  records  show 


us  just  how  much  to  buy  in  July  to 
bring  the  stock  back  to  normal.  If 
the  month's  record  shows  that  the 
sale  of  silverware  has  slumped,  we 
slow  down  on  purchases  when  silver- 
ware salesmen  call. 

"One  of  the  average  retail  jeweler's 
chief  faults  is  that  of  overbuying.  We 
not  only  save  money  by  avoiding  the 
purchase  of  loo  much,  but  we  save 
time  by  avoiding  buying  from  loo 
many  salesmen.  Before  we  kept  rec- 
ords of  sales  by  departments  I  used 
to  look  al  stock  about  ten  times  a 
month;  now  I  look  at  it  maybe  once  in 
Iwo  months.  I  find  there's  a  lot  more 
money  in  looking  at  Ihc  records  of 
what  I  am  selling  than  in  looking  al 
goods  the  salesmen  want  me  to  buy. 

"In  this  departmenli7.ing  plan  I  do 
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not  pretend  to  have  discovered  any- 
thing new.  I  have  simply  applied  to 
the  jewelry  business  a  principle  that  is 
producing  results  in  other  retail  lines. 
I  don't  buy  diamonds  any  more  when 
my  records  tell  me  I  can  use  Ihc  money 
to  better  advantage  in  buying  watches 
and  jewelry.  I  can't  regulate  the 
volume  of  sales,  but  what  I  can  and  do 
regulate  is  Ihe  ratio  between  sales  and 
investment — in  other  words,  the  rate 
of  turnover. 

"Hardware  dealers,  clothiers,  gro- 
cers, dry  goods  dealers,  druggists,  arc 
speeding  up  their  turnover  by  analyz- 
ing their  sales;  why  shouldn't  the 
jeweler?  I  believe  that  every  retailer, 
whether  his  chief  commodity  is  dia- 
monds or  dishpans,  should  keep  accu- 
rate records  that  show  him  just  what 
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FIVE  MEN  sat  'round  a  table 
in  a  southern  city.  They  were 
the  heads  of  local  wholesale 
houses,  all  handling  practically 
the  same  lines  of  merchandise 
and  operating  in  the  same  trade 
territory.  Necessity  had  brought 
these  five  men  together;  they 
had  gathered  to  discuss  the  cases 
of  various  retail  merchants  who 
were  not  paying  their  bills. 

A  man  who  may  be  called 
Henry  Wood,  representing 
Wood  &  Gazley.  Inc.,  was  talking. 

"We  all  seem  to  have  the  same  rotten 
payers  on  our  books,"  he  said.  "Some 
of  us  may  have  exclusive  customers 
among  retailers  who  discount  their 
bills,  but  these  fellows  who  are  always 
behind  don't  play  any  favorites;  they 
patronize  us  all  impartially. 

"Now  I  have  been  thinking  this 
thing  over."  he  continued,  "and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  mostly 
our  own  fault.  Some  man  starts  up  a 
business  in  a  town  in  our  trade  terri- 
tory; he  has  got  a  couple  of  thousand 
dollars  capital  and  he  buys  his  opening 
bill  of  goods  from  my  firm.  We  take 
his  two  thousand  dollars  cash  money 
and  sell  him  two  thousand  dollars  more 
on  credit:  he  therefore  opens  up  with 
a  nice,  clean  stock  of  four  thousand 
dollars. 

"The  opening  of  his  store  is  quite  a 
success.  He  has  an  orchestra  playing 
all  day,  gives  away  souvenirs,  all  his 
friends  conic  in  to  wish  him  good  luck, 
and  the  local  newspaper  writes  up  the 
event  in  a  flattering  manner  with  an 
eye  taward  his  future  advertising. 

"About  the  time  the  merchant  gets 
his  business  going  nicely  a  traveling 
man  representing  another  wholesale 
house  goes  to  the 
town.  The  traveler  . 
sees  the  new  store 
and  figures  on  getting 
some  of  its  business, 
lie  inquires  round 
town  a  little;  every- 
one speaks  well  of 
the  new  merchant, 
and  he  finally  gins 
in  to  talk  to  the  pro- 
prietor. He  recognizes 
the  merchandise  as 
coming  from  Wood 
«.V.  Gazley.  and  figures 
the  man's  credit  must 
be  all  right  if  our  firm 
has  been  willing  to 
sell  him  so  much. 

"Thereupon  lie 


By  J.  R.  S PRAGUE 

All  wholesalers  and  many  manufacturer*  arc  familiar 
with  a  certain  da**  of  merchant*.  They  art  the  one*  who 
so  oftm  are  in  hot  water  a*  the  remit  of  more  or  lew  earele** 
method*  of  finance;  the  ones  to  whom  wholesalers  and 
manufacturer*  so  often  feci  obliged  to  wrilr  sharp  letter*. 

They  buy  here  and  there,  vrherceer  Ihcy  can  get  credit, 
and  their  business  is  worth  no  great  sum  to  any  one  of  the 
houies  with  which  they  deal. 

These  merchants  can  be  converted  into  good  customers. 
Mr.  Sprague  cite*  an  inglanee,  substituting  fictitious  names 
for  the  real  one*,  and  tell*  how  the  trick  was  donf.  Editor. 
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begins  to  talk  business;  he  frankly 
admits  Wood  &  Gazley  are  all  right, 
but  says  that  his  firm  has  some 
specialties  that  can't  be  beat.  He 
won't  say  the  merchant  has  paid  too 
much  for  his  goods,  but  every  business 
man  owes  it  to  himself  at  least  to 
compare  prices.  His  line  is  opened  up 
over  at  the  hotel  and  why  can't  the 
merchant  take  lunch  with  him  and  just 
glance  over  the  samples  afterward? 

"The  merchant  accepts  the  friendly 
invitation;  and  almost  before  he  knows 
it  he  has  given  the  salesman  an  order 
for  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  mer- 
chandise. The  order  sheet  comes  into 
the  house  accompanied  by  a  long  letter 
from  the  salesman  stating  that  the  new 
merchant  looks  like  a  winner,  that  he  is 
highly  spoken  of  by  every  one  in  the 
town  and  he  believes  it  will  develop 
into  a  good  account.  lie  adds  that 
Wood  &  Gazley  evidently  think  well  of 
the  man  because  they  have  already- 
sold  him  a  lot  of  goods. 

"On  the  strength  of  all  this  the 
house  ships  the  merchandise.  A  little 
later  a  traveler  for  still  another  firm 
goes  to  the  town  and  the  same  thing  is 
repeated.  Inside  of  six  months  the 
merchant  is  owing  money  to  every 
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wholesaler  in  this  city  and  very 
likely  to  a  dozen  New  York  and 
Cincinnati  concerns  as  well. 

"We  have  spoiled  a  man  who 
otherwise  might  have  become  a 
first-class  merchant,  lie  gets  so 
tangled  up  in  debts  that  he  loses 
his  ambition.  Instead  of  taking 
pleasure  in  his  business  it  becomes 
a  burden.  He  goes  to  his  store 
every  morning  know-ing  that  the 
postman  will  bring  dunning 
ietters  and  the  bank  runners  will 
present  drafts  he  cannot  pay.  When 
he  sees  a  man  enter  his  front  door  he 
never  knows  whether  the  caller  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  customer  or  a  clerk 
from  some  lawyer's  office  who  has  come 
in  to  say  that  one  of  his  creditor's  will 
not  wait  any  longer  and  he  must  pay 
up  in  ten  days  or  stand  a  law  suit. 

"When  a  man  is  in  a  fix  like  that  he 
can't  do  his  business  justice  and  it 
certainly  isn't  profitable  for  us  to  sell 
him  goods.  And  yet  we  need  all  the 
customers  we  can  gel.  Each  of  these 
poor-paying  merchants  whom  we  have 
come  here  to  consider  is  an  outlet  for 
our  merchandise;  for  our  own  good  wo 
ought  to  try  and  make  better  payers 
out  of  them. 

"Now  I  have  come  to  this  meeting 
with  an  idea,  which  is  this:  let  us 
systematically  go  over  the  slow-paying 
merchants  whom  we  are  all  selling  and 
divide  them  up,  each  of  us  taking  his 
share.  We  have  probably  fifty  such 
accounts;  that  will  make  ten  apiece  for 
the  linns  here  represented. 

"Each  of  us  will  take  his  ten  ac- 
counts and  handle  them  without  inter- 
ference from  the  others.  I  will  not  sell 
any  of  those  that  have  been  assigned  to 
the  rest  of  you  and  you  w  ill  not  sell  nny 
of  those  assigned  to 
me.  Where  we  quit 
selling  a  merchant  w  p 
will  give  him  plenty 
of  time  to  pay  off 
what  he  already  owes 
us;  that  will  be  only- 
fair  to  the  one  who 
continues  to  sell  him. 

"If  we  make  such 
an  agreement  and 
stick  to  it,  I  believe 
we  will  not  only 
relieve  ourselves  of  a 
good  many  worries 
but  we  will  1h>  doing 
a  lot  for  those  slow- 
paying  merchants 
themselves.  Alter  all. 
a  business  man  ought 
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to  have  some  object  in  life  besides 
making  money;  and  if  pny  one  of  us 
can  help  some  poor  devil  to  get  on  his 
feel  who  is  now  sweating  his  life  away 
under  a  load  of  unnecessary-  debt,  we 
will  only  be  doing  a  duty." 

When  the  speaker  had  finished,  ex- 
cited discussion  broke  loose.  The  plan 
looked  simple  and  feasible,  but  it  was 
no  novel  that  it  took  some  time  for  the 
idea  to  sink  in.  Yet  every  man  present 
realized  that  the  fifty  slow-paying 
accounts  on  his  books  were  a  hard  load 
to  carry;  it  would  be  a  relief  to  cut  the 
unrulier  down  to  one-fifth,  even  though 
he  had  to  carry  the  ten  merchants 
assigned  to  him  for 
larger  individual 
amounts  than  before. 

One  of  the  other 
men  got  up  to  make 
a  formal  motion. 

"Of  course  it  is 
understood  that  this 
plan  will  alTeet  only 
such  slow  payers  as 
wc  agree  upon?"  he 
asked. 

"Absolutely,"  re- 
plied Wood,  the  pro- 
poser of  the  plan, 
laughing.  "When  it 
comes  to  going  after 
the  business  of  the 
concerns  who  discount 
their  bills  wc  will  try- 
to  cut  each  other's 
throats  harder  than 
ever." 

A  list  of  the  slow- 
paying  retailers  was 
made  up.  and  as  a  name  would  be 
read  out.  one  of  the  five  present  would 
volunteer  to  accept  it.  As  a  rule  the 
retailer  would  be  taken  by  the  whole- 
saler who  was  then  caring  for  the 
largest  amount. 

At  last  the  name  of  Sam  Lalhrop 
was  reached.  "'  That's  the  name  I  have 
been  dreading  to  hear."  said  one  of  the 
wholesalers,  gloomily.  "Kxcuse  me 
while  I  go  out  and  buy  some  cigars. 
You  can  let  me  know  who  draws  Sam 
l-alhrop  when  I  get  back." 

Nobody  wanted  the  job  of  reforming 
Sam  l-athrop.  For  fifteen  years  he 
had  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
wholesale  trade.  No  one  knew  how 
much  money  he  owed  or  how  much  hi* 
stock  w  as  worth  because  he  never  gave 
a  statement  to  the  credit  agencies.  He 
never  had  failed  or  made  a  settlement 
with  his  creditors,  but  to  get  money 
from  him  was  a  nerve-racking  task.  If 
he  bought  a  bill  of  goods  on  ninety  days 
time  the  creditor  got  a  payment  on 
account  at  the  end  of  six  months  and  the 
balance  in  driblets  extending  over  six 
months  more.  He  didn't  pay  any 
attention  to  drafts;  he  didn't  even 
answer  letters. 


It  was  no  wonder  that  none  of  the 
five  wholesalers  wanted  to  be  Sam 
Lathrop's  exclusive  supply  house.  At 
last  Wood  spoke  up:  "It's  an  awful 
punishment,"  he  said,  "but  as  the  origi- 
nator of  the  scheme  I  guess  it  is  up  to 
me  to  choose  Sam.  Henceforth  he  is 
the  exclusive  customer  of  Wood  & 
(iazley,  and  I  don't  want  to  catch  any 
of  you  fooling  round  to  lure  him  away 
from  us." 

Franklinvillc,  the  home  of  S.  R. 
I^alhrop's  business  activities,  was  a 
town  of  l.r).000  inhabitants.  It  boasted 
a  liuropean  plan  hotel,  street  cars,  a 
paid  fire  department  and  an  office  towel 
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supply  service.  Store  rents  on  Main 
Street  averaged  $1.t0  a  month,  which 
real  estate  men  held  to  be  proof  that 
Franklinvillc  was  a  rattling  good  busi- 
ness town:  but  the  merchants  knew 
it  only  meant  that  owners  of  business 
property  have  discovered  that  store- 
keepers will  stand  a  raise  every  time  a 
lease  expires,  rather  than  move. 

Sam  Iuithrop's  store  occupied  a  good 
location  in  the  princ  ipal  business  block. 
Lalhrop  was  an  agreeable  man  of 
forty-five,  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
town,  and  on  cordial  terms  w  ilh  every 
one  in  the  community.  When  he  had 
first  started  in  business,  fifteen  years 
before,  people  said  he  was  bound  to 
make  a  fortune;  that  any  one  so  popu- 
lar as  Sam  Lalhrop  could  not  help  pel- 
ting the  trade  of  the  town.  But  some- 
how he  had  not  come  up  to  expectations 
in  a  business  way;  personally  he  was 
as  popular  as  ever,  but  the  friends  who 
called  him  by  his  first  name  more  often 
than  not  patronized  his  competitors 
when  they  wanted  to  buy  anything. 

Sam  l.athrop  did  not  run  his  busi- 
ness as  efficiently  as  he  might.  N'ol 
more  than  half  the  merchandise  in  the 
store  was  marked  with  the  cost  or 


selling  price.  A  package  of  goods 
would  come  in  and  be  shoved  under  the 
counter  or  into  the  back  room.  One 
of  the  clerks  would  try  to  find  the  in- 
voice, but  very  likely  it  couldn't  be 
located.  The  package  would  lie  un- 
opened for  a  few  days  until  a  customer 
asked  for  some  article  known  to  be  in 
it.  when  a  clerk  would  pry  off  the  cover 
and  gel  what  was  wanted.  Once  the 
package  was  opened  it  was  easy  for  the 
merchandise  to  gel  into  stock  without 
being  marked.  And  so.  half  the  time 
when  a  clerk  was  trying  to  sell  some- 
thing, he  would  guess  at  the  price  or 
call  to  some  other  clerk  for  information 
and  that  clerk  would 
do  the  guessing. 

One  of  the  reasons 
w  hy  Sam  I^alhrop  was 
so  maddening  to  the 
wholesalers  was  be- 
cause he  never  would 
answer  the  letters 
which  they  wrote  urg- 
ing him  to  pay  his 
accounts.  The  ex- 
planation was  simple; 
he  never  read  the 
letters. 

It  was  interesting 
to  sec  him  go  through 
his  morning's  mail. 
Any  envelope  which 
looked  as  if  it  might 
contain  money  hr 
opened  at  once;  then 
he  went  through  the 
advertisements  and 
catalogs.  But  the 
letters  bearing  the 
imprint  of  wholesale  houses  to  whom 
he  owed  money  he  just  pushed 
toward  the  back  of  his  desk  unopened, 
and  after  a  few  days  they  would  drift, 
still  unopened,  into  the  waste  basket. 

One  morning  a  week  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  five  wholesalers  in  the  city, 
as  Lalhrop  approached  his  store  he  was 
a  little  startled  to  see  Henry  Wood,  of 
Wood  &  Ciazlcy,  Inc.,  standing  in  the 
doorway.  The  retailer's  steps  faltered : 
a  man's  heaviest  creditor  does  not 
usually  turn  up  before  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  talk  about  poetry 
or  the  economic  situation  in  Kuropc. 

But  I  lenry  Wood  gave  him  no  chance 
to  escape.  "I  got  in  on  the  early  train," 
he  said,  "and  came  right  over  to  your 
store  to  wait  for  you.  The  clerks  in- 
side are  cleaning  up  and  there  isn't  any 
business  stirring  yet  anyhow;  come  on 
over  to  the  hotel  where  we  can  talk 
without  being  disturbed."  Lalhrop 
walked  along  with  his  creditor,  wor- 
ried and  uneasy. 

"There  has  l>een  a  meeting  of  your 
creditors  up  in  the  city."  said  Wood, 
when  they  had  settled  themselves  in 
his  hotel  room,  "and  I  have  come  Ut  wv 
what  ran  be  done  about  vonr  a  Hairs." 
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Lalhrop  walked  to  the  window  and 
looked  across  the  square  to  his  store. 
"I  suppose  you  have  rome  down  to 
close  me  up,"  he  said.  "I  know  I'm  a 
rotten  business  man.  For  fifteen  years 
I  have  imposed  on  the  good  nature  of 
my  creditors:  they  are  out  of  patience 
with  me,  and  1  don't  blame  them. 

"Rut  don't  think  I  have  enjoyed  my- 
self all  these  years.  When  I  opened 
up  my  business  I  had  the  idea  of  going 
along  with  my  small  capital,  paying 
cash  for  everything  I  needed,  and  let 
my  stock  grow  with  my  capital,  no 
faster. 

"Yet  somehow  I  found  myself  owing 
money  almost  without  knowing  it. 
Traveling  men  from  different  houses 
would  come  along  and  urge  mc  to  buy, 
saying  they  could  save  me  some  money, 
or  that  I  ought  to  have  some  of  their 
novelties  to  brighten  up  my  stock  a 
little.  It  was  not  long  before  I  was 
owing  money  to  forty  or  fifty  whole- 
sale houses  and  then  my  troubles  began. 

"If  I  had  been  owing  the  same 
amount  of  money  to  one  or  two  firms 
instead  of  twenty,  I  would  probably 
have  got  along  all  right;  but  as  it  was 
I  was  in  hot  water  all  the  time.  I 
might  have  arranged 
with  one  or  two  firms 
to  carry  me  for  a 
certain  line  of  rredit, 
and  then  if  things  were 
dull  for  a  little  while 
they  would  have  been 
satisfied  forme  to  send 
a  remittance  on  ac- 
count and  the  balance 
later.  But  if  I  owed 
a  man  fifty  dollars  and 
I  didn't  pay  it  when 
it  fell  due,  he  wanted 
to  know  what  was  the 
matter.  And  some- 
times it  is  just  as 
impossible  for  a  mer- 
chant to  send  fifty  dol- 
lars as  five  thousand. 

"It  was  when  I  got 
tangled  up  in  debts 
that  I  began  to  lose 
my  grip  as  a  business 
man.  I  guess  a  suc- 
cessful business  man  is  one  wIki  can  go 
right  straight  ahead  with  things  no 
maltcrwhiti  ir>  going  on:  but  I  can't  do 
it.  I  began  to  dodge  things.  If  I  saw  ;i 
bank  runner  coming  up  the  street  I 
would  slip  nut  of  the  back  door  so 
I  would  not  have  to  tell  him  that  I 
couldn't  pay  the  draft.  I  dreaded  to 
see  the  postman  coming  because  I 
knew  he  would  bring  me  harsh  letters: 
and  half  the  time  I  would  not  open 
such  letters  at  all. 

"One  reason  I  have  not  got  along 
better  is  because  people  in  town  have 
thought  I  was  careless  about  keeping 
up  my  slock.    Some  regular  customer 


would  come  in  and  ask  for  an  article 
which  I  was  out  of;  1  would  tell  him 
I  would  order  it  for  him.  But  I  was 
never  sure  I  could  get  it.  I  would  be 
afraid  to  order  it  from  the  houses  where 
I  was  already  owing  so  much  money 
for  fear  they  would  refuse  to  send  it. 
I  would  write  to  a  house  where  I  didn't 
owe  anything,  and  after  some  corre- 
spondence arrange  to  have  the  article 
sent  C.  O.  1).  Bui  all  this  would  lake 
so  long  that  the  customer  would  get  out 
of  patience  with  me  and  the  next  time 
he  wanted  anything  he  would  go  to  one 
of  my  competitors." 

I^athrop  stopped  talking  and  looked 
miserably  oul  of  the  window.  His 
talk  had  fallen  on  understanding  ears, 
for  Henry  Wood  himself  had  taken 
many  hard  bumps  before  getting  the 
firm  of  Wood  A  Gazlcy,  Inc..  fairly 
started  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 

"You  have  gol  a  case  of  nerves. 
Sam,"  said  Wood,  kindly.  "Your  case 
isn't  hopeless;  you  arc  merely  tangled 
up.  Now  as  I  understand  your  affairs, 
your  stock  of  merchandise  invoices 
about  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and 
your  debts  amount  to  about  ten  thou- 
sand dollars." 
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"I  guess  that  is  about  it."  replied 
Lalhrop,  dismally. 

"That  is  loo  great  a  proportion  of 
debt,"  continued  Wood,  "unless  you 
are  a  born  financier,  which  you  are  not. 
If  you  had  (o  put  on  a  sale  to  turn  your 
stock  into  money,  it  wouldn't  pay  your 
debts:  merchandise  at  forced  sale  sel- 
dom brings  fifty  cenls  on  the  dollar.  In 
ynur  present  condition  you  are  always 
in  danger;  there  is  the  chance  that 
some  creditor  may  bring  suit  against 
you.  And  if  one  concern  did  that,  all 
the  rest  would  have  to  do  the  same 
thing  lo  protect  themselves.  You 
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might  safety  owe  ten  thousand  dollars 
if  il  was  concentrated  with  one  or  two 
wholesalers,  but  when  that  amount  is 
scattered  round  among  twenty,  you  are 
liable  lo  be  put  out  of  business  any 
time. 

"Now  I  have  a  plan  for  putting  you 
on  your  feet.  You  used  to  be  a  rat- 
tling good  salesman  and  I  believe  you 
can  be  one  again  if  you  ran  get  your 
worries  oil  your  mind.  What  I  pro- 
pose to  do  is  this:  I  will  arrange  with 
your  creditors  to  give  you  lime  to  pay 
them  olT  in  installments.  I  will  also 
attend  to  all  your  financial  matters. 
During  the  nexl  year  you  will  try  lo 
do  all  the  business  you  can;  pay  your 
running  expenses  and  send  all  the 
money  that  is  left  over  lo  me.  I  will 
distribute  it  pro  rata  among  all  your 
creditors. 

"For  a  whole  year  you  will  not  have 
a  thing  to  worry  about  except  to  sell  all 
the  goods  you  can.  You  will  not 
receive  a  sassy  letter  from  any  creditor; 
you  will  not  he  harassed  by  bank  run- 
ners dodging  into  your  store  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  to  present  drafts:  so 
far  as  immediate  worries  are  concerned, 
you  will  be  like  a  son  of  the  idle  rich. 

"Of  course,  you  will 
have  to  buy  some 
goods.  You  can  order 
what  you  need  from 
my  firm  and  we  will 
ship  them.  I  am  going 
(o  make  just  one  stipu- 
lation:   I  don't  wnnl 

you  lo  buy  anything 
from  other  houses 
without  first  notifying 
me.  I  am  not  trying 
lo  be  dictatorial  in 
this,  but  if  I  am  going 
lo  carry  you  for  a 
considerable  amount  it 
is  right  that  I  should 
have  something  tosav. 

"There  will  be 
plenty  of  people  com- 
ing round  here  offering 
to  sell  you  goods:  some 
houses  are  always 
wanting  business  so 
bad  that  they  will  lake 
a  chance  on  a  merchant 
no  matter  what  his  financial  condition 
is.  You  are  easy-going  and  good- 
natured,  and  you  hate  to  turn  down  n 
traveling  man  who  tells  you  he  needs 
your  business.  But  I  can't  impress  on 
you  too  stronqly  that  a  merchant  who 
lias  to  buy  goods  on  credit  should  buy 
from  just  as  few  houses  as  possible. 
Now  let  us  go  over  to  your  store  and 
see  just  whal  condition  yourstoek  is  in." 

The  two  men  went  back  to  l-athrop's 
store.  The  stock  of  merchandise  was 
in  the  condition  that  the  wholesaler  ex- 
pected to  find  it;  there  were  quantities 
of  slow-moving  goods,  but  a  scarcity  of 
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By  H.  O.  LOKEN 
Loken  Brothers,  Thief  River  Falls,  Minnesota 


A  BOUT  two  years  ago  we  began  to 
AM  (eel  keenly  ;i  dropping  off  in  our 
*  local  (ow  n  trade.  I  guess  many 
other  nierehanls  experienced  the  same 
-lump.  People  were  conserving  from 
patriotic  motives;  moreover,  prices 
»cro  so  high  that  they  felt  it  was  to 
(heir  best  interest  to  buy  just  as  little 
as  possible  until  prices  dropped. 

Even  at  the  lime  our  city  sales  were 
falling  off.  however,  our  out-of-town 
business  steadily  increased.  We  made 
it  a  point  to  find  out  the  cause  for  this 
unusual  situation.  Whenever  we  saw 
a  stranger  in  the  store  we'd  casually 
;isk.  "Why  do  you  buy  of  us  rather 
than  of  your  home  town  merchants?" 

In  almost  even,-  case  the  answer  was. 
"They  arc  charging  such  high  prices." 

It  seems  that  the  smaller  merchants 
had  been  frightened  by  the  war  condi- 
tions and  had  bought  little  new  mer- 
chandise. Foolishly,  they  were  try  ing 
to  unload  their  old  stocks — goods  w-ith 
»hirh  their  customers  were 
wi  ll  acquainted — at  greatly 
inllatcd  prices. 

It  seemed  almost  as  if  a 
kind  Providence  had  sent  us 
this  out-of-town  business  to 
lilllhegap  in  onrlocal  trade, 
so  we  decided  to  develop 
our  opportunity  to  the 
utmost.  We  were  strate- 
gically situated  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation. 
:is  Thief  River  Falls  is  the 
metropolis  and  business 
renter  of  northwestern 
Minnesota.  Our  population 
"f  SjOOQ  makes  this  city  the 
largest  from  Bemidji  and 
Crookston  on  the  south  to 
the  Canadian  border  on  the 
north.  The  boundaries  of 
this  territory  lay  from  fifty 
i"  IH>  miles  from  our  city. 
In  this  section  are  forty  to 
fifty  towns  and  villages  and 
many  wealthy  rural  com- 
munities, with  a  population 
'Ccrefiating  50.000  to  60.- 
For  the  better  class  of 
merchandise,  these  people 
b\c  always  looked  to  Thief 
River  Falls,  and  we  figured 
that  we  could  win  a  big 
share  of  their  staple  pur- 
chases if  we'd  just  meet 
thcrn  half  way. 

We  reasoned  that  a  large 
>hare  of  this  trade  was 


going  to  the  big  mail  order  houses  in 
Chicago  and  the  Twin  Cities.  So  we 
decided  to  meet  the  competition  of 
these  concerns  by  using  their  own 
weapon—  a  mail  order  catalog.  This 
seemed  a  logical  step  because  our 
prospective  customers  were  already 
educated  to  mail  order  buying. 

So  in  March,  1618,  we  issued  our 
first  catalog.  This  number  had  fifty- 
two  pages  and  there  were  5.000  copies 
in  the  edition.  As  we  had  no  mailing 
list  for  the  outlying  towns  and  country, 
we  hired  a  man  to  travel  by  railroad 
and  distribute  the  catalogs.  In  one 
week  he  "made"  forty  towns  and  vil- 
lages and  placed  a  catalog  in  every 
home  in  the  communities  visited. 
Next  we  mailed  about  1.7(H)  copies  to 
our  own  list  of  nearby  farmers.  We 
also  placed  a  copy  in  each  home  in 
Thief  River  Falls. 

From  the  very  start  the  mail  order 
business  from  this  first  number  was 
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big.  And  the  automobile  trade  that 
poured  into  our  store  in  answer  to  our 
catalog  and  its  prices  was  still  bigger. 

Of  course  our  merchandise  had  been 
chosen  and  our  prices  fixed  with  the 
idea  of  competing  with  the  large  mail 
order  houses.  Indeed,  we  advertised 
a  number  of  garments  which  also 
appeared  in  the  catalogs  of  these  con- 
cerns. On  Page  0,  for  example,  we 
showed  a  suit  which  a  New  York  mail 
order  cloak  and  suit  house  was  adver- 
tising, and  at  the  same  price. 

Our  dress  No.  1101  was  one  that  was 
featured  in  colors  in  the  ISIS  spring 
catalog  of  a  big  Chicago  mail  order 
house.  Another  catalog  house  offering 
was  the  same  as  our  poplin  suit  No.  508. 

On  Page  9  wc  showed  a  Fiskcn 
tweed  coal.  No.  009.  atS18.95.  Wcsold 
more  than  eighty  coats  of  this  one 
number  and  could  have  sold  a  great 
many  more  if  our  manufacturer  could 
only  have  delivered  them.  Of  the 
coats  advertised  on  Pages  8 
and  9  we  sold  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty-two  of  each 
number. 

An  unusually  line  value 
in  shirt  waists  was  featured 
in  the  back  cover,  and  we 
sold  150  of  that  number. 
This  waist  really  was  an 
exceptional  value  at  $5.  but 
without  the  catalog  wc 
never  could  have  sold  even 
half  that  number. 

Several  dresses,  identical 
with  certain  numbers  from 
the  three  leading  mail  order 
houses,  were  shown  on 
Pages  1G  and  17.  At  the 
top  of  Page  20  we  pictured 
four  petticoats  which  were 
featured  in  the  19 IS  spring 
catalog  of  a  big  Chicago 
house  and  our  prices  were 
the  same  to  a  cent.  And 
so  it  went  throughout  the 
book. 

On  Pages  43  and  43  wc 
showed  eight  samples  of 
cloth.  These  were  furnished 
by  the  manufacturer,  cut  in 
the  right  size,  and  with 
pinked  edges.  There  were 
40.000  of  the  samples  and 
we  had  to  paste,  them  in  by 
hand.  Wc  performed  this 
task  in  eight  hours'  time, 
which  I  believe  is  a  record. 
Twelve  of  us  vat  around 
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two  large  store  tables  placed  end  to  end. 
The  first  person  would  open  a  catalog 
at  Page  4-1  and  pass  it  to  the  girl  at  the 
right.  This  girl  would  daub  the  paste 
on  the  first  four  spaces.  Then  there 
was  a  girl  for  each  pile  of  samples  and 
each  girl  stuck  a  sample  in  the  same 
place  on  each  catalog  as  it  came  along. 
This  process  was  repeated  for  the 
remaining  four  samples.  The 
twelfth  person  inscrte 
envelope  and  order  sheet 
stacked  the  books.  Later 
they  were  taken  to  the 
printing  office,  where  they 
were  w  rapped. 

In  the  fall  we  published 
a  second  edition.  This 
was  also  delivered  from 
house  to  house  by  a 
carrier.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, our  distributor 
traveled  by  automobile 
and  visited  forty-two 
towns. 

After  having  put  out  two  editions, 
we  found  that  we  had  built  up  an 
active  mailing  list  of  1.300  names. 
Every  name  on  this  list  was  that  of  a 
person  who  has  ordered  goods  from  us 
at  least  once  or  who  has  requested  a 
copy  of  the  catalog.  Their  homes  are 
all  the  way  from  twenty  to  110  miles 
from  Thief  River  Falls. 

Last  spring  we  cut  our  edition  to 


2.000.  These  were  mailed  to  the  names 
on  our  list  and  to  local  farmers.  This 
insured  sending  the  catalog  only  to 
those  who  were  glad  to  gel  it. 

This  fall  we  issued  about  2.500.  We 
figured  that  if  we  kept  our  mailing  lists 
strictly  up  to  date  this  number  would 
be  ample  for  our  requirements  for  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1919-1920. 


Women'*  rendy-to-wejir  department. 
Lokcn  Brother* 

In  addition  to  the  catalog  we  issue  a 
store  paper  called  the  "Loken  Flyer." 
This  little  magazine  comes  out  even, 
four  to  six  weeks.  It  contains  special 
offerings  of  merchandise  and  is  mailed 
to  our  regular  customers.  Further,  we 
use  space  regularly  in  our  local  papers 


and  also  gel  out  circulars  and  sales 
letters  from  time  to  time. 

We  recently  opened  two  ready-to- 
wear  stores  in  Warroad  and  Ilallock, 
villages  in  which  we  have  many  custo- 
mers. Our  catalog  goes  into  every 
home  in  these  towns  and  to  all  the 
prospective  trade  around  them,  and 
we  fell  that  it  would  be  a  convenience 
1o  have  the  sloresclose  at  hand, 
rite  all  our  advertising  copy 
If  and  prepare  the.  layouts, 
.uls.  of  course,  are  furnished 
free  by  the  manufacturers 
from  w  hom  we  buy.  When 
I  visit  the  various  factories 
I  suggest  to  the  artists  how 
I  should  like  to  have  the 
cuts  appear  and  the  views  I 
want  shown  of  the  different 
garments.  In  this  way  we 
gel  some  mighty  good 
illustrations  and  art  work 
for  nothing.  The  total 
cost  of  printing  and 
delivering  the  catalogs,  by  the  way, 
is  about  S7fi0. 

Results,  of  course,  are  the  final  lest 
of  all  new  moves  in  business.  And  the 
results  of  our  experiment  speak  for 
themselves.  Our  1918  sales  increased 
33  per  cent  over  those  for  1917,  and  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1919  we  went 
ahead  of  the  first  six  months  in  1918 
just  100  per  cent. 


You  Take  a  Forty-four  Chest" 


/WANT  another  suit  of  underwear, 
Mr.  lleyman,  but  I've  forgotten 
my  size,"  said  a  customer  of  the 

I  leyman-FishcrCompany.of  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  dealers  in  men's  furnishings. 

Howard  lleyman,  senior  member  of 
the  company,  reached  for  a  drawer  in 
a  filing  cabinet  and  fingered  a  few  cards. 

"Chesl,  44;  length.  68."  he  said. 
Several  suits  of  that  size  were  laid  oul 
and  the  customer  was  quickly  sold. 

Incidents  of  this  kind  occur  with 
great  frequency  in  the  lleymun-Fisher 
store.  For  several  years  the  proprie- 
tors have  maintained  a  system  of  filing 
the  sizes  of  the  various  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  worn  by  their  regu- 
lar customers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  system  makes 
friends  for  the  store.  It  relieves  men 
of  the  need  of  memorizing  the  sizes 
of  their  various  articles  of  clothing. 

II  is  not  unlikely  that  a  man  who  buys 
his  socks  a  half  dozen  pair  at  a  lime, 
for  example,  should  forget  whether  he 
wears  a  9}  ■>  or  a  I0>  When  he  w;mls 
to  lay  in  a  new  stork  he  goes  to  the 
1  leyinan-Fisher  store;  their  file  shows 
he  wears  a  10]  ■>. 

Nol  only  does  the  system  draw 
trade,  but  it  frequently  reduces  the 


lime  necessary  to  make  a  sale.  Only 
in  the  case  of  the  new  customer  is  the 
salesman  who  is  trying  to  sell  a  shirt 
or  a  suit  of  underwear  obliged  to  bring 
oul  and  use  his  tape  measure. 

In  the  size  record  system  of  the  I  ley- 
man-Fisher  Company  are  the  names 
of  more  than  five  thousand  men.  The 
sizes  were  first  obtained  by  sending 
reply  postals  to  the  names  on  the 
store's  mailing  lisl.  each  addressee 
being  asked  to  fill  in  the  spaces  for 
sizes  and  return  the  card.  When  the 
store  sells  a  new  customer,  his  sizes 
are  learned  and  a  card  with  his  name 
and  address  is  placed  in  the  index. 

The  proprietors  ul  the  store  find  that 
the  system  may  be  utilized  to  good 
advantage  in  promoting  sales. 
Suppose  the  shirt  department  is  over- 
stocked with  large  sizes.  The  book- 
keeper looks  over  the  mailing  lisl, 
selects  the  names  of  the  big  men  and 
mails  them  cards  announcing  the 
opportunity  to  buy  shirts  in  large 
sizes.  Such  an  individual  appeal 
usually  cleans  out  the  slock  more 
quickly  and  more  cheaply  than  would 
a  mass  appeal. 

"Last  year."  said  Mr.  lleyman  re- 
cently, "we  had  a  chance  to  buy  a 


dozen  raincoats  at  an  unusually  low 
price  because  the  sizes  were  41  and 
46,  We  turned  to  our  records;  the 
largest  men  in  our  city  received  let- 
ters soon  thereafter,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  coals  were  sold  out. 

"The  size  records  are  particularly 
valuable  during  the  Christmas  shop- 
ping season.  Cards  are  sent  to  the 
wives  and  sisters  of  the  men  on  our 
mailing  lisl,  notifying  them  that  we 
know  the  sizes  worn  by  their  husbands 
and  brothers  and  therefore  can  guar- 
antee thai  the  shirt,  silk  socks  or 
smoking  jacket  bought  of  us  for  a 
Christmas  gilt  will  lit." 

"Too  much  system;  loo  much  work," 
some  one  once  said. 

"True,  it's  additional  work,"  Mr. 
I  leyman  replied,  "but  Ihe  extra  trouble 
is  more  than  justified  by  the  extra 
business.  One  young  woman  does  all 
the  bookkeeping,  keeps  a  perpetual  in- 
ventory, handles  the  size  record 
system  and  looks  after  other  routine 
work. 

"It's  worth  the  trouble  from  a 
service  viewpoint  alone,  to  be  able  to 
answer  a  perplexed  customer,  'Don't 
worry  about  the  size,  sir;  we  have  it 
in  our  file.'  " 
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Omar  Was  Wrong 

By  JOHN  H.  NELLER 
Secretary-  I "reasurcr,  Pettibonc-Pcabody  Company,  Applcton,  Wisconsin 


rOST  MERCHANTS  at  some 
time  have  asked  themselves 
the  question,  "What  would  be 
the  effect  on  my  business  if  I  sold  for 
rush  only?" 

During  the  war  and  since,  that  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  more  often  than 
ever.  Why'.'  Because  rising  costs  of 
operation  and  the  tremendously 
inflated  stock  investments  caused 
by  prevailing  high  prices  have 
bid  upon  the  merchant  the 
necessity  of  economizing. 

In  this  store  wp  analyzed  the 
arguments  for  and  against  a  cash 
policy  and  decided  that  for  our 
business,  at  least,  the  best  plan 
»ould  be  a  combination  of  cash 
and  limited  credit. 

The  first  point  we  considered 
»nsthe  losses  due  to  uneollcct- 
:ible  accounts.    These  losses 
undoubtedly  furnish  the 
strongest  argument  against  the 
plan  of  selling  on  credit.  The 
objection,  however,  is  scarcely 
valid,  for  credit  losses  can  be 
kept  down  to    an  insignificant 
iiiiure  if  the  credits  are  properly 
handled.    When  they  become 
serious,  when  they  menace  the 
merchant's  success,  it  is  generally 
Ihe  fault  of  the  merchant  rather 
than  that  of  the  system. 

Over  a  tcn-ycar  period  our  own 
braes  from  uncollectable  accounts 
have  been  slightly  in  excess  of  ono- 
t'-nlh  of  1  percent — surely  a  negligible 
proportion.  The  experiences  of  other 
nvrchants  convince  us  that  our  own 
showing  is  by  no  means  unusual. 

Of  course,  we  have  always  drawn  the 
hne  sharply  between  credit  used  as  a 
convenience  and  credit  used  for  indul- 
gence. When  people  buy  on  credit, 
not  because  it  is  more  convenient  to 
pay  for  a  nuniberof  purchases  in  a  lump 
>um  at  a  definite  time,  but  because  it 
enables  then)  to  buy  commodities 
»lm  h  they  can't  afford,  then  look  out. 

In  this  "store  we  have  always  set  a 
•  redtt  limit  to  each  account— based  on 
'■■<■  individual's  capacity  to  pay  and 
have  thus  prevented  charge  accounts 
from  becoming  an  inducement  to  over- 
i\.  The  merchant  who  permits  a 
customer  to  overbuy  is  simply  inviting 
an  uncollectable  account.  More  than 
at.  ho  is  inviting  the  ill  will  of  the 
1  stonier,  for  she  will  either  blame  him 
or  hold  him  jointly  responsible  for  her 
extravagance. 

A  second  common  objection  to  the 


"Ah,  take  the  Cash,  and  let  the  Credit  </»." 

—OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

credit  system  is  that  "it  costs  too  much 
money  to  run  a  credit  department." 
When  a  mcrehantehanges  from  a  credit 
to  a  cash  basis,  he  almost  invariably 


We  will  appreciate  your  further  kind 
consideration  in  connection  with 
above  balance 
cons 

balance 


Has  payment  of  this  mall  account 
been  overlooked  or  is  there  reason  who 
settlement  should  not  be  made?  We 
will  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 
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advertises  that  the  reason  for  the  change 
is  this  high  cost.  I  have  an  ad.  on  file 
which  states  that  the  cost  of  opera  ling  a 
credit  department  is  lOper  cent.  Others 
place  the  ligure  at  from  .'» to  10  per  cent. 

In  these  instances  the  merchants 
were  justified  in  eliminating  the  credit 
end,  provided  their  (mures  were  accu- 
rate and  the  costs  could  not  have  been 
reduced.  Such  costs  would  be  pro- 
hibitive and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
other  expenses  of  running  a  store. 
That  such  a  high  cost  is  needless,  how- 
ever, is  proved  by  our  own  experience. 
To  learn  just  how  high  a  10  per  cent 
charge  is.  we  compiled  the  expenses  of 
operating  our  credit  department  and 
found  it  to  In-  1  '•>  per  cent. 

Inasmuch  as  many  features  of  our 


accounting  department  would  be  nec- 
essary even  though  no  credit  were 
granted,  we  included  only  such  items 
as  would  be  saved  by  eliminating  the 
charge  accounts.  These  items  includ- 
ed labor  charges  connected  with  the 
preparing  and  mailing  of  statements; 
assorting  and  compiling  checks; 
returned  good  s  department ;  credit 
manager;  cost  of  reselling  excess 
of  merchandise  returned  on 
charge  accounts  over  amount 
returned  by  cash  customers; 
depreciation  of  equipment;  sup- 
plies; postage  on  statements  and 
follow-ups;  legal  expense  and 
collection  commissions;  cost  of 
collection  letters;  binders  and 
record  books,  and  losses  on  un- 
collectable accounts. 

To  the  sum  of  the  expenses 
rising  from  the  foregoing  factors 
we  added  C  per  cent  on  the 
average  amount  of  all  outstand- 
ing accounts,  which  represented 
the  interest  on  the  capital  thus 
tied  up.  To  all  these  we  added 
a  flat  11,500  to  cover  small  and 
indefinite  costs. 

This  percentage  shows  pretty 
conclusively  that  the  cash  store 
really  saves  its  customers  little 
money  as  compared  with  the 
store  that  extends  credit  within 
normal  limits.  I  have  no  definite 
data  to  provide  a  comparison 
and  show  how  near  to  normal 
is  our  own  percentage,  but  I 
have  a  letter  from  a  man  of 
wide  experience  and  authority 
in  which  he  estimates  that  the 
cost  in  the  average  store  is  from 
2  to  :\  per  cent. 

A  third  argument  against 
credit  granting  is  that  charge  customers 
are  more  prone  to  return  merchandise 
than  those  who  buy  for  cash.  We  believe 
that  this  is  reasonably  to  be  expected, 
liecause  decisions  are  so  much  more 
frequently  made  in  the  home  than  in 
the  store.  Our  own  records  show  that 
1 1  ■>  per  cent  of  the  goods  sold  for  cash 
are  returned,  as  compared  with  <>.7*J  per 
cent  of  the  goods  sold  on  credit. 

This  percentage  we  do  not  consider 
serious.  Should  it  grow  to  large  and 
unsafe  proportions,  of  course,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  adopt  corrective  meas- 
ures. An  unduly  large  percentage  can 
be  reduced  in  either  or  both  of  two 
ways:  first,  by  selling  customers  so 
thoroughly  on  Ihe  goods  in  the  first 
place  that  they  stay  sold;  second,  by 
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imposing  such  restrictions  us  will  curb 
those  capricious  customers  who  order 
goods  promiscuously  without  honest 
intentions  to  keep  them. 

Charge  accounts,  of  course,  tie  up  a 
certain  amount  of  capital:  there's  no 
getting  away  from  that.  And  in  these 
days  of  high-priced  merchandise  this 
point  is  unusually  important.  With  the 
proper  attention,  however,  the  amount 
of  capital  thus  tied  up  can  be  kept 
with  n  reasonable  limits.  Furthermore, 
it  can  be  turned  over  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  merchandise  investment. 

When  we  sell  on  time  we  consider 
that  we  have  simply  transferred  stock 
from  our  floor  to  the  homes  of  our  cus- 
tomers. These  goods  we  consider  as 
representing  a  loss  until  they  are  paid 
for.  So  you  may  be  sure  our  follow-up 
system  works  steadily. 

On  the  average  we  turn  our  invest- 
ment in  accounts  even,-  two  months. 
That  is.  we  collect  our  accounts  in 
from  fifty  to  sixty  days.  To  maintain 
this  condition  wc  render  statements 
promptly  every  month,  give  the 
accounting  department  every  possible 
assistance  in  the  way  of  mechanical 
equipment  to  facilitate  the  prompt 
collection  of  bills,  and  follow  up 
matured  accounts  regularly  and  persist- 
ently by  means  of  the  telephone,  tele- 
graph, bank  draft,  personal  calls,  and 
a  series  of  carefully-prepared  collection 
letters  that  bring  results  and  save  much 
time  in  dictation  and  preparation. 

We  find  that  one  policy  that  pro- 
motes prompt  settlements  is  the  fixing 
of  definite  dates  for  future  payments. 
Our  experience  proves  that 
most  customers  will  keep 
their  promises  when  they 
agree  to  pay  a  specific 
amount  at  a  specific  time. 
To  minimize  the  chance  of 
possible  misunderstanding 
or  friction,  however,  we 
explain  in  a  tactful  way 
when  the  account  is  first 
opened  that  havingestab- 
lished  thirty  days,  for 
example,  as  the  limit  of 
the  credit  period,  we  ex- 
pect the  customer  to  live 
up  to  those  terms.  Seldom 
are  wc  disappointed. 

Before  extending  credit, 
of  course,  we  determine 
the  financial  responsibil- 
ity of  each  unknown  ap- 
plicant. I  lere  in  Appleton 
wc  have  a  credit  in- 
formation bureau  that  aid 
necessary  investigation. 

In  those  cities  not  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  credit  bureau  or  other  local 
trade  organization  to  meet  this  need,  a 
merchant  usually  can  get  the  necessary 
information  by  inquiring  of  his  fellow 
Merchants.    Most  merchants  are  glad 


to  exchange  knowledge  of  this  kind, 
and  one  may  rest  assured  that  a  debtor 
who  falls  down  on  promises  given  to 
one  merchant  may  be  expected  to  dis- 
appoint another.  Hence  the  merchant 
will  avoid  many  a  bad  account  if  he 
requests  references,  these  references  to 
consist  of  the  names  of  other  merchants 
with  whom  the  applicants  for  credit 
have  carried  accounts. 

After  an  account  has  passed  the  due 
date  and  our  requests  for  settlement  are 
not  responded  to,  the  customer  is  not 
permitted  to  charge  anything  more  until 
the  old  bill  is  straightened  up.  Occa- 
sionally, of  course,  this  creates  hard 
feeling.  But  usually  we  avoid  giving 
offense  by  explaining  that  the  rule  is 
necessary  to  the  proper  handling  of  a 
credit  department.  In  other  words, 
we  arc  careful  never  to  make  the  delin- 
quency a  personal  matter. 

By  these  methods  we  arc  enabled  to 
collect  our  accounts  in  an  average  of 
from  fifty  to  sixty  days.  But  even 
though  a  merchant  keeps  his  collections 
up  to  this  standard,  it  is  scarcely  likely 
that  he  would  sell  on  credit  unless  the 
system  had  advantages  which  far  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages. 

The  system  grew  up  in  our  business, 
as  it  has  in  others,  because  customers 
found  it  a  convenience  and  because  wc 
appreciated  the  fact  that  it  promotes 
sales.  The  increasing  use  of  the  tele- 
phone, the  parcel  post  and  the  rural 
delivery,  all  have  been  potent  factors 
in  developing  the  retail  credit  system. 
To  these  factors  might  be  added 
yet  another-  the  desirability  of 
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records  of  goods  bought  and  paid  for. 

Just  as  sales  have  been  promoted  by 
the  other  conveniences  which  the  mod- 
ern store  provides  for  its  patrons,  so 
they  have  been  promoted  by  credit. 
Iilc valors  boom  sales  on  the  upper 
floors;  telephones  get  the  orders  of  the 
stay-at-homes  and  the  shut-ins;  as  a 
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stimulant  to  business  wc  can  place 
credit  in  the  same  class  with  these 
mechanical  improvements. 

It  has  also  been  our  experience — and 
the  experience  of  other  stores  is  simi- 
lar— that  a  merchant  can  establish  a 
closer  bond  with  credit  customers  than 
with  those  who  pay  cash.  This  is  no 
disparagement  of  the  cash  customer; 
his  trade  is  certainly  welcome  and  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  almost  any  store. 

But  take  down  some  musty  old  pen- 
and-ink  ledger  from  your  reserve  files, 
showing  entries  of  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Turn  its  pages  and  you  will  run 
across  many  names  still  active  on  your 
modern  ledger  leaves.  These  perma- 
nent records  of  trade  in  names  and 
amounts  enable  the  credit  manager  to 
work  in  close  co-operation  with  the  sell- 
ing force.  A  charge  account  always 
discloses  the  customer's  name,  and  with 
repeated  purchases  such  customers 
become  generally  known  throughout  the 
store.  To  be  thus  enabled  to  address 
them  by  name  plays  a  further  part  in 
holding  their  good  will,  which  in  turn 
means  all  or  the  greater  part  of  their 
trade.  Another  thing:  the  credit  system 
lengthens  the  selling  season.  For  ex- 
ample, women  who  buy  spring  coats  in 
February  on  a  charge  account  might 
be  obliged  to  wait  a  month  or  two 
longer  if  they  were  obliged  to  pay  cash. 
And  all  merchants  know  that  the  longer 
the  selling  season  the  less  the  risk  of 
loss  from  reduction  on  stock  carried  over. 

We  favor  the  credit  plan.  then, 
because  the  material  increase  in  our 
business  more  than  compensates  us  for 
any  slight  disadvantage.  Of  course, 
a  credit  department  requires  extra 
capital,  a  reasonable  amount  of  knowl- 
edge and  ability  in  conducting  it,  as 
well  as  a  definite  controling  credit 
policy  involving  these  principles: 

(l)That  credit  is  a  convenience 
granted  w  ith  the  understandingthat 
settlement  of  the  account  is  to  be 
made  within  a  definite 
time. 

(2)  That  credit  is  granted 
only  to  such  patrons  as 
arc  in  a  position  to  meet 
their  accounts  promptly 
and  will  so  meet  them. 

(3)  That  the  collection  of 
matured  accounts  must  be 
followed  up  with  regu- 
larity and  persistency. 

(4)  That  there  must  be 
centralization  of  rcsponsi- 
b i I i t y  in  someone  in 
extending  credit  and  in 


authority  in 
collecting  accounts. 

The  merchant  who  can  meet  these 
essentials — capital,  ability  and  sound 
credit  policy^will  in  our  opinion, 
based  on  an  extended  experience,  find 
it  materially  to  his  advantage  to  con- 
duct his  store  on  a  credit  basis. 
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WANT  to  look  at  some  bathing 
suits,  please."  The  speaker  was 
one  of  our  best  customers. 
"With  pleasure.  Mrs.  Baker."  And 
the  saleswoman  led  the  way  through 
the  knit  goods  department 
to  one  rack  of  bathing  suits 
alter  another.  There  they 
were — the  rich  trirolettes, 
the  lustrous  silk  jerseys,  the 
fluffy  satins  and  taffetas, 
even  the  plain  cottons. 
But  Mrs.  Baker  didn't  find 
what  she  wanted;  she 
wanted  an  all-wool  jersey. 

The  manager  of  the  de- 
partment was  called,  and  to 
him  Mrs.  Baker  said  with 
a  iiood-natured  smile.  "And 
I  always  thought  that  this 
store  carried  such  complete 
stocks." 

"So  we  do.  Mrs.  Baker; 
and  these  all-wool  jersey 
bathing  suits  have  been  on 
order  over  a  month,  but 
deliveries,  you  know,  arc  so 
urrcrtain." 

Mrs.  Baker  finally  bought 
a  trirolette.  But  the  fact  that 
■»<*  were  out  of  so  staple  an 
item— as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the;*  suits  had  never  been 
ordered — w  as  recorded  on 
a  '  want  slip."  When  this 
slip  reached  the  merchandise  manager's 
di  ^k  on  the  following  morning,  a  hurry 
call  was  sent  out  to  our  New  York 
office  for  a  large  number  of  wool  jersey 
bathing  suits. 

Another  instance.  Nine-year-old 
Billy  Randolph  visited  our  toy  depart- 
mcnt  with  his  fond  and  wealthy 
mother.  "I  -want  an  airplane  that 
flies."  he  demanded. 

Tin  sorry.  Billy."  the  salesman 
replied,  "but  we  have  no  airplanes  that 
fly."  Then,  to  show  his  astuteness,  he 
added:  "You  must  buy  them  from 
I  nele  Sam,  and  he  won't  sell  them  to 
you  because  you  arc  too  young." 

'  But  I  saw  them  advertised  in  The 
Boy's  Chum."  Billy  persisted.  "Some 
of  them  fly  fifty  feet,  some  of  them 
e-.chtv  feet  and  some  of  them  a  hundred 
feet.*' 

This  case  was  reported  on  a  want 
^ip.  As  a  result,  we  quickly  got  in 
(ouch  with  several  toy  houses  and 
Mnallv  located  one  that  had  these  real 
toy  flying  machines. 

Today  Billy  has  his  "airplane  that 
l  ies,"  and  so  have  Jack  and  Bob  and 


all  his  other  friends  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. And  they  all  came  from  this 
store. 

These  are  two  typical  instances  of 
the  way  want  slips  keep  us  posted  on 
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de- 
mands of  our 
public.  To  under- 
stand the  true  significance  or  want  slips 
in  the  scheme  of  modern  retailing,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  a  clear  appreciation 
of  two  well-established  fads:  first,  that 
the  chief  purpose  of  every  store  is  to 
satisfy  demand,  the  result  of  taste; 
second,  that  public  taste  is  as  variable 
as  the  March  winds,  subject  to  con- 
tinual change. 

Human  ingenuity  has  found  ways 
and  means  of  recording  almost  every 
phenomenon  in  nature.  The  barom- 
eter measures  the  pressure  of  the  air 
and  enables  us  to  forecast  changes  in 
the  weather;  the  thermometer  meas- 
ures the  temperature:  the  seismograph 
records  the  degrees  of  vibration  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

In  much  the  same  way,  want  slips 
gauge  the  degree  of  change  in  public- 
taste.  If  the  store  is  to  live  a  full  and 
vigorous  life,  if  it  is  to  thrive  and  pros- 
per, it  must  at  all  times  reflect  the 
public  taste.  More  than  that,  it  must 
be  prepared,  at  any  moment,  to  adapt 
itself  to  new  conditions  at  the  first 
sign  of  change. 

But  who  or  what  will  do  this 
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perceiving'.'  The  answer  is-  the  want 
slips.  These  little  scraps  of  paper  must 
perform  this  important  duty  until  the 
day  when  some  genius,  in  a  moment 
of  inspiration,  invents  a  more  nearly 
perfect  "gustometer." 

Changes  in  political, 
social  and  economic  condi- 
tions invariably  are  followed 
by  changes  in  public  taste 
in  merchandise.  And  never 
before,  probably,  has  man 

t lived  in  times  when 
~"7  these  conditions  were 
/  so  unstable.  It  is  for 
/  this  reason  that  in 
/  progressive  stores  the 
/  country  over  the  want 
'  slip  system  is  being 
revived  and  utilized  with 
greater  vigor  and  better 
results  than  ever  before. 
I  know  of  a  number  of 
representative  stores 
which  recently  have  con- 
ducted systematic  educa- 
tional campaigns  to  impress 
upon  their  employees  the 
importance  of  the  want  slip.  One  of 
these  stores  is  that  of  Davidson 
Brothers  Company.  In  a  department 
managers'  meeting  the  question  of  want 
slips  was  discussed  from  all  angles, 
with  the  result  that  the  meeting 
adopted  a  policy  of  persistent  effort  in 
maintaining  and  perfecting  the  system. 

Our  experience  since  that  time  has 
convinced  us  that  the  system  has  far 
more  than  justified  the  extra  work  it 
entails.  Our  own  want  slips  have 
provided  a  sensitive  gauge  to  public 
demand.  They  have  enabled  us  to 
add  to  our  stock  many  a  new  line  of 
merchandise  which  was  not  carried 
before,  and  thus  enabled  us  to  satisfy 
many  an  increasing  demand. 

Such  a  policy  is  advisable  for  every 
store,  big  or  small,  not  only  because  of 
the  profit  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
added  merchandise,  but-  what  is  vast- 
ly more  important— because  of  the 
prestige  it  builds  for  the  institution, 
stamping  it  as  the  place  "where  you 
get  the  new  things  first."  The  adver- 
tising value  of  such  an  impression  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated. 

The  mechanical  end  of  our  w  ant  slip 
system  is  simplicity  itself.  The  slip 
is  filled  out  by  the  salesperson  every 
time  a  customer  inquires  for  some- 
thing not  in  stock.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  the  filled-nut  slips  are  turned 
over  to  the  department  manager  for 
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Printing 

from  steel 

gets  a  better  reception 
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The  impression  created  by  your 
letters  or  statements  depends  not 
only  on  the  printed  or  typewritten 
message,  but  also  on  the  quality 
of  the  paper  used  and  the  character 
of  the  printing  on  that  paper. 

Printing  from  steel  gives  that  distinguished 
effect  characteristic  of  engraving. 

It  is  especially  effective  for  letter-heads, 
envelopes,  statements  and  the  like. 

We  will  gladly  submit  samples — and 
prices-  on  request. 

WILLIAM  MANN  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 

HHAOIU  IN  IM» 
AW  Yeri  Office,;  261  BroaJivaj 
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The  Philadelphia 
National  Bank  has 
a  most  attractive  steel- 
prinlrd  letter-head 
executed  by  us.  This 
bank  has  used  Mann 
pratturts  for  mare  than 
thirty  five  y  ears. 


Selling  People  You  Don't  See 


the  perfume  department  averages  at 
least  $20,000  a  year  and  very  few  of 
the  patrons  ever  conic  near  the  store! 

Another  Philadelphia  concern  which 
makes  excellent  use  of  the  telephone  is 
the  Knickerbocker  Theater,  formerly 
known  as  one  of  the  hoodoos  of  the 
entertainment  business.  But  the  tele- 
phone put  it  on  the  map. 

\\  hen  the  management  changed 
hands,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  a 
slock  company  was  installed  and  three 
direct-line  telephones  were  put  in  the 
lobby  of  the  theater,  with  a  sign  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "This  is  our 
Special  Department  for  selling  tickets 
by  telephone — polite,  prompt  service — 
call  us  u|>—  Baring  323.  324.  325." 

The  three  girls  in  this  telephone 
box  oflicc  have  a  comprehensive  card 
index  of  all  telephone  subscribers  in 
that  section  of  the  city  and  they  call 
all  residence  phones,  delivering  a  brief 
but  pleasant  selling  talk  which  covers 
all  the  features  of  the  production,  in- 
cluding (he  fact  that  the  best  evening 
seats  cost  only  .r>0  cents  and  that  all 
matinee  scats  are  sold  at  a  quarter. 
"Of  course,"  they  add  to  subscribers 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  "the  fact 
that  we're  within  walking  distance  also 


saves  your  paying  carfare  to  get  to  one 
of  the  down-town  theaters." 

As  the  telephones  are  also  used  for 
incoming  orders,  their  numbers  have 
been  widely  advertised  in  the  theater 
programs  in  the  Knickerbocker  News, 
a  small  publication  giving  advance 
information  of  approaching  attrac- 
tions, and  on  bill  posters  throughout 
the  city.  These  latter  arouse  curi- 
osity by  the  brief  message:  "Why 
worry?    Call  Baring  323." 

When  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
Knickerbocker  seals  2. UK)  people,  and 
thai  ever  since  the  present  manage- 
ment look  il  over  it  has  been  playing 
to  capacity  houses,  it  will  be  seen  that 
il  pays  lo  telephone, 

A  grocer  in  Wilmington.  Delaware, 
finds  Ihe  telephone  particularly  effec- 
tive us  a  selling  aid  in  stormy  wealher. 
Few  of  his  customers  have  the  hardi- 
hood lo  venture  out  in  the  rain  or 
sleet,  so  he  calls  them  up  and  says  : 

"Good  morning.  Mrs.  Snyder;  isn't 
this  a  terrible  morning  !  I'm  not  sur- 
prised thai  you  haven't  come  out. 
And  since  you  can't  come  down  town. 
I  thought  I'd  call  you  up  to  ask  if 
there  isn't  something  I  can  do  for  you. 
Now  we've  got 
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The  selection  of  people  who  arc  to  be 
canvassed  in  a  selling-by-telephone 
campaign  rests  with  the  merchant. 
1 1c  may  use  his  telephone  directory  to 
obtain  the  names  and  telephone  num- 
bers of  those  he  wishes  for  phone 
customers;  he  may  canvass  the  people 
who  come  into  his  store,  or  he  may 
solicit  orders  over  the  phone  from 
jiersons  who  have  been  canvassed  by 
his  clerks. 

One  dealer,  whose  success  in  tele- 
phoning has  been  decidedly  pronounced, 
started  his  campaign  by  making  up  a 
simple  little  card  file  which  contained 
I  he  names,  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  of  his  prospects.  On  each 
card  was  written  a  list  of  articles  indi- 
cating the  tastes  of  each  customer.  He 
started  to  draw  up  a  list  of  articles 
which  could  easily  be  sold  over  the 
wire,  but  he  stopped  when  he  realized 
that  this  would  include  practically 
everything  in  his  store. 

Then  he  started  in  to  make  his  tele- 
phone sell  for  him.  In  a  good  many 
cares  he  found  that  the  housewife  was 
a  bit  flattered  at  being  called  ;  it  seemed 
to  please  her  to  think  she  was  con- 
sidered a  patron  of  such  value  as  to 
warrant  that  sort  of  nttention.  Apolo- 
gies were  unnecessary,  and  the  retailer 
soon  discovered  that  he  had  been  over- 
looking a  good  bet  in  failing  to  develop 
his  phone  list  before. 

In  fact,  as  Austin,  Nichols  &  Co.. 
wholesale  grocers,  point  out  in  a  sales- 
man's letter: 

"In  order  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
telephone  orders,  a  grocer  in  Ohio  pro- 
vides his  cashier,  who  receives  all  tele- 
phone orders,  with  two  lists  of  goods — 
one  of  staples  usually  needed,  the  other 
of  'fresh  arrivals.'  Then,  when  a 
patron  orders  some  little  want  by 
telephone,  or  even  sends  in  a  good-sized 
order,  the  cashier  tactfully  mentions 
the  fresh  arrivals  and  often  gets  a  big 
addition  to  the  order,  usually  for  fresh, 
perishable  goods.  Again. if  the  customer, 
in  answer  lo  the  question.  'Any- 
thing else'?'  tries  to  think  of  other 
wants,  the  cashier's  'staple  list'  comes 
in  handy.  This  grocer  maintains  that 
these  two  lists  constantly  before  his 
cashier  have  almost  doubled  the  aver- 
age size  of  his  telephone  orders." 

Bamberger's  Department  Store,  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  some  interesting 
rules  governing  telephone  salesman- 
ship. For  example,  the  phone  clerks 
always  ask.  "May  I  take  your  order?" 
Greeting  the  customer  with  "Hello"  is 
never  permitted,  nor  is  it  allowable  to 
say  "Bamberger's"  or  "Order  depart- 
ment." Too  many  customers  think  that 
if  they  wish  lo  order  shoes  or  gloves 
they  must  be  connected  wilh  the  shoe 
or  glove  department.  No  clerk  is 
permitted  to  make  recommendations 
relative   to   merchandise   ordered,  it 
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beinf!  impossible  to  introduce  the  per- 
sonal element  in  a  department  where 
M  ii. any  calls  are  handled.  All  orders 
ate  sent  immediately  to  the  division 
superintendent  of  the  department  in 
question,  for  it  is  an  ironclad  rule  of 
the  store  that  telephone  orders  are  to 
"rlear"  on  the  day  they  arc  received. 

In  the  same  room  with  the  phone 
i  ider  department  is  the  "red  phone" 
operator,  with  her  own  switchboard, 
'in  each  floor  of  the  store,  in  con- 
>p:cuous  places,  are  red  instruments, 
(aril  of  which  is  a  separate  information 
<au.  They  arc  for  the  use  of 
u-timiers  who  desire  any  information 
»hatever  about  the  store,  even  to  its 
history,  and  not  a  few  customers  make 
u>e  of  these  instruments  to  offer  valu- 
able suggestions. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  ask 
■'"  questions,  just  for  the  joy  of  the 
thinjj.  Not  long  ago  a  man's  voice 
inquired  over  the  red  phone.  "Where 
rati  1  find  birdseed  for  a  cuckoo  clock?" 
And  the  operator  replied,  instantly 
^nd  with  perfect  dignity,  "We  haven't 
in  stock  just  now,  but  if  you  will  be 
tjnd  enough  to  leave  your  name  and 
a<idr<*s  we  will  try  to  get  it." 

A  click  from  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
indicated  that  the  rallcr  had  hung  up, 
tml  he  hadn't  "gotten  a  rise"  out  of  the 
phone  girl,  as  he  expected.  Seed  for  a 
koo  clork  and  other  impossible 
items,  however,  arc  about  all  that  is 

t  Mild  over  the  extensive  and  well- 
frijulated  phone  system  of  "Market 
I."  a  system  that  keeps  twelve  girls 
*orkmg  all  day  long  taking  orders  from 
customers  in  all  parts  of  northern  New 
Jcrsty. 

A  Boom  in  Washing 
Machines 

A  newspaper  article,  stating  thai 
there  was  a  shortage  of  washerwomen 
m  Wilmington,  Delaware,  formed  the 
l'.wsof  a  simple  but  effective  window 
display  (or  the  Wilmington  and  Phila- 
;i  Traction  Company. 
An  electric  washing  machine  was 
>-ii  in  the  window,  with  two  show- 
cards  calling  attention  to  the  device 
ard  the  fact  that  it  could  be  bought 
on  easy  payments.   To  the  right,  and 
"i  a  level  with  the  eye  of  the  passerby. 
Kared  a  clipping  of  the  article  about 

shortage  of  washerwomen. 
No  other  connecting  link  was  ncces- 
Wy.   Every  one  who  looked  into  the 
1  niow  saw  the  point-  and  the  W.  & 
P.  T.  Co.  sold  fifteen  electric  washing 
ines  that  week,  while  other  con- 
m  the  same  block  failed  to  sell  one . 
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On  Guard 


Solid  walls  anil  hotl*  of  Reel,  ponderous  limr  Im  ks  ami  burglar  alarms,  all  stand  between  the  crook* 
and  your  valuables  in  the  safe  ilrpn-ii  hint. 

Hut  what  alsoul  your  checks  ? 

Nothing  but  "a  wrap  of  paper"  between  the  check  windier"  s  clutching  (infers  and  your  active 
bank  balance,  the  life  blood  of  evrry  going  concrrn.  Don't  In  your  concern  be  one  of  those 
that  lour  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  through  check  frauds.  Don't  issue  checks  without  the 
complete  protection  of 
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backed  by  an  ironclad  Insurance  Policy — 
the  premium  paid  by  Todd 

Todd  System  consists  simply  of  ( I  I  I'ROTOD  chemical-fibre  checks  anil  drafts 
(preventing  any  change  of  payee's  name  or  date),  each  check  registered  like  a 
Government  bank  note  to  prevent  duplication  or  "counterfeiting" ;  and  i2\  the 
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Of  especial  interest 
to  users  of  the  bookkeeping  machine  ! 

Rapid- Fire  Index  System 

for  Ledgers  and  Stock  Records 

the  speedy,  quick 
reference  index 
that  makes 
the  account 
sheet  you 
want,  the 
first  sheet 
you  touch. 

You  see  the  name  on  the  index 
page—  then  open  directly  to  the 
account  without  leafing.  Anyone 
can  look  up  an  account  instantly. 
Save*  hours  of  time  every  day- 

^  im  turn  diwrtla  t»  thr  arraign!       John    M  .  BaMrf  <x  iltiftul  Itiumlii  n(j  ovrr  aar  Inatra,  aad  v.  1 1 li >. ■  < 1 1  lutr  r  li  r  n:  c 

»ith  any  ochrr  atrauiil.    On*  unfamiliar  »ilb  ihr  IrnjpT  rmm  .  fiad  anr  >  in  HY  111!    NAM}  Bui 

Ihr  UH>VkfM-prT  aBKMn  Ibr  |- ... l  >•  -11  of  «h*>  ■(roa.nta.  and  tuna  nir.-baiiu-all,  to  rai  li  art-imal  a*  ManliMt  Mithwul 
rrm  rafrrrina.  in  Ibi*  nam*  imi  Uut  itulra  pajf'- 

Ymi  indrx  Ilia.  Mnv  lirforr  Marling  Ul«  atiwunl  YaHl  know  Ibat  llw  arraiuil  ■•  in  Ihr  l#<dayT  IF  THE  >AMK 
IS  ON  Till!.  I  MM  \  I'  \l .»     With  Ibr  aaanr  iailri  v  <>.i  bava  IhraMtaranra  af        1 *  tad  ura^  *1I  Immi  uf  J  oat  arraiutl*. 

Hruska  Rack  Bookkeeping  Machine  Ledger 

This  wide-expansion 
steel-back  ledger  is 
especially  adapted  for 
use  with  the  bookkeeping 
machine.    Has  capacity 
for  400  to  600  accounts, 
with  ample  room  for 
handling.  Quick-acting 
locking  mechanism- 
holds  sheets  securely- 
fitted  with  attached 
folding  steel  rack 
guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
factory and  lasting 
service. 


We  make  the  ADJUSTO  Tray -Binder,  and  a  complete 
line  of  supplies  pertaining  to  modern  accounting  systems. 
BINDERS— TRAYS— STEEL  FILING  EQUIPMENT 
LEDGER  LEAVES— STATEMENTS — INDEX  SYSTEMS. 

ion  are  imviteJ  to  write  for  particutari. 

Lefebure  Ledger  Company 

Makers  of  Machine  Bookkeeping  Equipment 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 


So  This  Is  Wanamaker's 

refunding  Ihc  purchase  price  without 
question. 

By  the  balcony  on  the  second  floor — 
the  second  floor  which  is  really  the  third 
floor — wc  paused  for  another  view  of 
the  world's  greatest  pipe  organ.  This 
organ,  by  the  way,  is  a  bauble  which 
was  built  at  a  first  cost  of  $315,000 
and  which  delighted  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Mr. 
Wanamakcr  rescued  it  from  a  gloomy 
warehouse  in  St.  I>ouis  after  the 
exposition,  shipped  it  east  and  wedged 
it  into  the  Grand  Court  in  the  space 
between  the  first  floor  and  the  seventh. 
It  weighs  375,000  pounds,  and  so  large 
and  so  many  were  its  parts  that 
thirteen  freight  cars  were  required  to 
bring  it  across  the  continent. 

One  of  the  greatest  musical  events  in 
Philadelphia's  history  was  staged  at 
John  Wanamaker's,  March  27  last, 
when  Charles  M.  Courboin,  the  Belgian 
organist,  played  this  organ  in  concert 
with  the  Philadelphia  Symphony 
Orchestra,  composed  of  100  players. 
Promptly  after  5  o'clock  on  that  day 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  merchandise  was  whisked  out 
of  the  way  and  12.(KX)  scats  were  dis- 
tributed over  the  main  floor  and  the  six 
balconies. 

While  wc  stood  there  the  organ 
started  up  on  the  last  performance  for 
the  day.  Behind  what  looked  like  a 
cumbrous  desk  in  a  curtained  booth  on 
the  balcony  below  us  and  across  the 
court,  we  could  just  discern  the 
slightly  swaying  head  of  a  man.  This 
man  was  the  organist,  yet  so  completely 
detached  from  the  organ  did  he  seem, 
so  oblivious  to  his  surroundings,  that 
instead  of  conlroling  that  hurricane  of 
melody  that  rolled  and  crashed  and 
reverberated  throughout  the  building 
he  might  have  been  nodding  over  a 
lawyer's  brief. 

The  classic  tempest  subsided  and  wc 
stood  at  various  attitudes  of  attention 
while  the  organ  played  the  next  and 
last  air-  The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 
Somewhere  in  the  distance  a  bugle, 
sounded  the  call  to  quarters.  Wana- 
maker's was  closing  for  the  day. 

After  the  other  visitors  went  their 
ways  I  lingered  behind  to  ask  our  guide 
a  few  questions  about  these  tours.  He 
told  me  they  had  been  a  Wanamakcr 
institution  for  the  last  six  years — ever 
since  the  new  building  was  occupied. 
The  number  of  tourists  has  averaged 
20,000  a  year.  In  the  one  month  of 
August  of  the  present  year  they  num. 
bcred  4.000. 

I  was  templed  to  ask  Mr.  Jones 
whether  these  figures  represented  the 
number  of  people  who  started  on  the 
lours  or  the  number  of  those  who 
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completed  them.  To  explain  what  I 
mean,  1  must  let  you  in  on  a  secret. 

You  remember  I  said  that  when  we 
started  on  this  tour  ourparty  numbered 
forty  persons'?  Well,  when  the  bugle 
broke  up  the  party  there  were  just 
twelve  of  us  left  to  thank  Mr.  Jones 
and  bid  him  goodbye. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Wanamaker 
will  be  pretty  sore  when  he  discovers 
that  these  parties  that  start  out  so 
bravely  from  the  roof  trickle  away 
before  they  reach  the  main  floor, 
simply  because  people  want  to  take 
home  "something  from  Wanamaker's." 
He'll  either  abandon  the  tours  entirely 
or  do  something  to  jazz  them  up  and 
keep  the  parties  together  until  they 
reach  the  exit. 

You  can  see  for  yourself  that  20,000 
slrurge  pocketbooks  in  a  year  must 
make  a  big  hole  in  Mr.  Wanamaker's 
supply  of  Persian  rugs.  Ham  Unite 
peelers — patent  applied  for.— Japanese 
idols  and  Italian  well-tops.  What's 
more,  the  kale  must  litter  up  the 
cashier's  desk  something  awful. 
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Insure  Your  Hogs" 


A  company  in  Des  Moines  is  doing 
a  thriving  business  in  insuring  the 
lives  of  hogs.  An  insurance  policy 
can  be  bought  at  a  rate  as  low  at  one 
cent  for  each  pound  the  hog  weighs. 

For  several  years  state  officials  and 
agricultural  experiment  stations  have 
been  compiling  statistics  on  the  hog. 
and  they  have  found  that  one  in  every 
sixteen  dies  of  disease.  In  its  work  of 
knocking  the  gamble  out  of  the  hog- 
raising  business,  this  company  adver- 
tises in  farm  papers,  picturing  the  hog 
as  the  heavyweight  when  it  comes  to 
lifting  the  mortgage — a  heavyweight 
whose  life  hangs  in  the  balance  at  a 
ratio  of  16  to  I. 

In  each  locality  where  it  operates, 
the  company  is  represented  by  a  com- 
petent veterinarian.  First,  the  herd 
must  be  examined  before  the  insurance 
is  allowed.  The  policy  provides  for 
regular  inspection  of  the  herd. 

The  amount  of  insurance  is  deter- 
mined by  the  owner.  He  may  insure 
for  anywhere  from  $10  to  $20  the 
bundredweighl.  If  the  hog  dies,  three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  stipulated  in 
the  policy  is  paid,  providing  this 
three-fourths  does  not  exceed  what  the 
animal  would  be  worth  in  good  condi- 
tion at  the  market  price.  Pigs  can- 
not be  insured  until  they  arc  sixty 
days  old. 

The  policies  run  six  months.  The 
rate  for  insuring  the  life  of  a  hog  for 
$10  the  hundredweight  is  07  cents  if 
the  hog  has  been  vaccinated  against 
cholera,  and  $1  if  it  has  not. 
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*A  LITTLE  GIANT 

'^MODERN  EFFICIENCY 


JAVE  money  and  you  deny  yourself. 
Save  time  and  you  are  ahead,  from 
all  angles.  Good  business  dictates  that  you 
intelligently  acquaint  yourself  with  all  the 
efficient  labor  saving  devices  the  market 
offers. 

BRANDT  AUTOMATIC 
CASHIER 

is  a  labor  saving  machine  that  completely 
accomplishes  its  purpose.  It  makes  change 
without  figuring — without  delay.  Mistakes 
are  impossible.  A  child  can  operate  it.  It 
is  inexpensive. 

Used  wherever  money  changes  hands— in 
retail  stores,  banks,  ticket  offices,  factories 
and  business  institutions  of  all  sorts. 


Write  your  name  and  address  on 
the  coupon  below,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  booklet  describing  the 
Brandt  and  its  concrete  uses. 


BRANDT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

WATERTOWN  WISCONSIN 

Rtpresenlalives  In  all  principal  clliti. 


Please  send  booklet  describing  Brandt 
with  names  of  users  in  this  vicinity. 


Cashier, 


BRANDT  MFG.  CO., 
WATERTOWN.  WIS. 
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Back  To  Prosperity 

\CoiUiha*-*t  /torn  fnftr  2if\ 


INSTANT 
REFERENCE  FILE 

FOR 

Letter*,  Invoice*.  Requisition; 
Back  Orders,  Foil  a  u.  up*,  BiUe 
of  Lading,  Stock  Sheet*,  Ledger 
Sheet*  for  potting,  or  any  other 
mattar  noeding  classification  — 
alphabetical  or  numerical. 
HandlM  all  Current  Paper*  so 
they  may  be  located  Instantly. 
Made  in  all  sizes  and  indexed 
as  desired. 

Desk  Files  and  Card  Systems 

that  «t»  Time  and  Space. 

Portable  Sectional 

THE  KOHLHAAS  COMPANY 

Manufacturer* 
Like  ui  Dearborn  Streets  Chicago 
Detailed  Information  on  requeet. 


the  quick-selling,  everyday  articles 
that  bring  in  a  steady  flow  of  cash. 
Then,  too,  as  is  always  the  case  when 
a  merchant  is  not  watching  things 
closely,  there  were  half  forgotten 
deposits  of  merchandise  under  the 
counters,  in  dark  clipboards,  in  the 
cellar,  and  everywhere  else  that  a 
succession  of  clerks  had  found  it 
convenient  to  tuck  things  away. 

The  wholesaler  stayed  in  town  two 
days  helping  Lalhrop  and  his  clerks  set 
things  in  order.  When  all  the  inactive 
stock  had  been  dragged  from  its  various 
hiding  places  and  a  showcase  or  two 
moved  around,  the  store  really  looked 
like  a  new  establishment. 

But  the  greatest  change  was  in 
Lalhrop  himself;  he  began  to  have  a 
new  feeling  of  confidence  and  a  hope- 
fulness that  had  not  been  his  for  years. 
He  had  something  definite  to  work  on. 

Eighteen  months  later,  Henry  Wood 
sat  in  his  office  when  one  of  the  other 
local  wholesalers  dropped  in  on  some 
business,  and  the  conversation  turned 
to  the  ever-present  subject  of  collec- 
tions. 

"By  the  way.  how  did  you  come  out 
with  our  old  friend,  Sam  Lathrop?" 
the  other  wholesaler  asked. 

For  answer  Wood  took  a  letter  out 
of  his  desk  and  handed  it  to  the  visitor. 
It  was  dated  a  day  or  two  previously 
and  marked  "personal." 

"I  guess  this  letter  will  explain  Sam's 
case  better  than  I  could  tell  vou,"  said 
Wood. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Wood."  the  letter 
ran.  "I  am  enclosing,  draft  for  the 
amount  of  my  last  week's  receipts,  less 
what  I  paid  out  for  running  expenses. 
1  believe  this  will  linish  up  paying  off 
all  the  old  debts;  the  balance  I  now 
owe  is  for  current  bills  only. 

"In  looking  back  I  can  see  that  the 
trouble  with  me  was  weakness;  I 
could  not  lake  the  hard  knocks  of 
business  and  act  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  I  was  scared  of  my  own 
business. 

"I  can  remember  how  proud  I  was  of 
my  store  when  I  (irsl  opened  up.  I 
didn't  have  a  very  large  slock  of  goods, 
but  I  certainly  made  the  most  of  what 
I  had.  I  used  to  change  the  merchan- 
dise round  and  arrange  it  in  different 
ways  so  my  customers  would  not  know 
what  small  assortments  I  really  had. 
I  used  to  go  back  lo  the  slore  nights  a 
good  deal  that  lirsl  year  lo  work  on  the 
slock;  and  when  I  would  pull  down  I  he 
curtains  and  lock  myself  in  I  would 
always  stand  a  minute  or  two  and 
look  round  so  as  to  gel  a  fresh  Ihrill  at 
the  thought  that  it  was  all  mine. 

"Then   I   began   buying  goods  on 


credit.  It  seemed  wonderful  thai  I. 
who  a  little  while  before  had  been  only 
a  clerk,  could  give  an  order  to  some 
salesman  representing  a  house  I  had 
never  even  heard  of.  and  the  goods 
would  come  to  me  without  a  cent  oT 
money.  It  was  so  easy  lo  get  mer- 
chandise that  I  slipped  into  the  habil 
of  buying  when  I  didn't  really  need  it; 
then  the  new  goods  would  sell  lirsl  and 
(he  old  ones  would  gel  shoved  into  the 
background. 

"I  dale  my  troubles  back  to  the  lime 
when  I  first  turned  down  a  draft.  Il 
was  for  SI40,  and  I  didn't  have  that 
much  balance  in  bank.  1  made  some 
excuse  to  the  hoy  who  presented  il  and 
he  said  all  right,  they  would  send  il 
back.  I  mailed  a  check  a  few  days 
laler.  but  not  until  I  had  received  a 
pretty  sharp  letter  from  the  house. 
After  thai  I  had  to  turn  down  other 
dralts  and  received  other  sharp  letters. 
I  could  no  longer  look  round  my  store 
and  feel  that  it  was  all  mine;  a  good 
pari  of  il  belonged  to  my  creditors  and 
they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  partner- 
ship. 

"Gradually  my  business  gol  lo  be  a 
burden.  I  was  harassed  by  my  unpaid 
bills  unlil  I  was  glad  of  any  excuse  lo 
stay  away  from  my  store.  I  was  in  no 
condition  to  do  my  trade  justice,  and 
every  year  saw  my  business  a  little  less 
than  it  was  the  year  before. 

"When  you  told  me  thai  you  would 
look  after  my  finances  for  a  year  il 
seemed  as  if  I  was  getting  out  of  jail. 
Al  last  I  could  feel  that  I  had  some- 
thing solid  under  my  feel.  I  could 
devote  myself  to  selling  goods  instead 
of  fighting  olT  creditors.  My  sales 
this  year  are  more  than  a  third  greater 
than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

"Al  this  rate  I  shall  be  on  a  rash 
basis  in  another  twelve  months. 

"Sincerely, 

"Sam  R.  Lalhrop." 

Delivery  by  Next  Airplane  ' 

New  York  department  stores  are 
preparing  lo  deliver  Christmas  park- 
ages  to  oul-of-lown  customers  by 
airplane.  The  task  will  be  handled  by 
the  Adams  Aerial  Transportation  Com- 
pany, which  has  bought  a  naval  M-u- 
plane  capable  of  carrying  1,200  pounds. 
It  is  expected  that  the  plane  will  run 
on  schedule,  landing  al  all  towns 
between  New  York  and  Providence, 
H.  I.,  that  have  landing  facilities. 
Charges  will  approximate  express  rales, 
il  is  said,  but  the  packing  required  will 
be  simpler  and  less  expensive  lhan 
retpiired  by  express  shipments. 
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Imprcnion  of  liyuret 

CONSECUTIVE —  DUPLICATES  -  REPEATS 

Steel  The  Machine 

Throughout.         With  the  Guarantee. 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

AMERICAN 
NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO. 

2H-22*>  Shepherd  Ave..      Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
New  Cntnlocue  on  Requeet. 
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comes  the  time  when  his  success  or  failure  depends  upon  the 
ion  of  his  superior.    Futures  are  settled  then. 

"Young  roan  I  »i«h  I  could  give  vou  this  portion,  hut  vou  have never prepared  for  it  Yvu  -uvn'ldt.  The  man  wlm 
taker  il  roust  br  able  to  interpret  operalin*  report-,  to  anaii  zr  our  own  |.umnr>«  condition*,  to  di**r.  t  cost*-  in  hrirf  to 
apply  the  acid  test  to  futures.  Vou  should  hair  Irainrd  in  accountancy  had  vou  v.i«h<-d  tn  do  important  e»«-cutivr  work." 

When  the  moment  arrives  for  the  boss  to  decide  your  future,  you  must  be  prepared. 
You  must  be  qualified  to  swing  the  balance  of  power  in  your  favor,  and  training  will 
do  it — a  simple,  yet  thorough  and  efficient  method  of  training  will  assure  you  his  favor- 
able decision  which  means  your  financial  success  and  power. 

Intensive  Instruction  Will  Prepare  You 

Metre  than  six  months  may  he  saved  by  the  I.  A.  S. 
method  of  intensive  instruction  in  accountancy  whic  h 
trains  you  through  a  simple,  efficient  spare  time  plan. 
Personal  and  individual  attention  is  given  each  student 
by  Faculty  Meniln-rs  who  are 
practicing  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants of  national  repute, 
and  who  specialize  in  teaching 
their  profession  thoroughly. 

Send  in  the  Request 

Fill  in  the  request  blank 
and  mail  it  to  us.  We 
will  send  you  free  our 

interesting  book.'  Non.'«  i-f 
>ilifr->."    It  sliov^  KOU'h 
icallv  how  any  nuinU  r  of 
mrn  followed  thedirtates 
of  Iheir  amUticn*  and 
arr  today  holding  pre 
mur  [Misition*  In  male 
ins  thin  Mqurst.  there 
arr  no  ohliiMtion* 
Ha*  i-d  upon  \<>u  in 
anv  for  M;Wf  ftefof  it. 


Accountancy  is  the  factor  which  is  constant!, 
in  the  minds  ot  industrial  and  commercial  com- 
manders when  selecting  men  for  positions  higher 
up.  Positions  with  splendid  salaries  arc  prac- 
tically going  abegging  for  accountancy  trained 
men  to  fill  them.  Il  is  a  positive  fact  that  you 
can  train  yourself  in  spare  time  to  hold  i 
fully  one  off 

The  Trained  Mind  Is  the  Factor 

which  assures  success.  It  is  purely  end  simply 
a  question  of  having  the  proper  kind  of  training 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  victory  when  your 
hour  of  opportunity  arrives.  The  few  hours  de- 
voted to  accountancy  training  will  pay  dividends 
of  many  dollars  in  the  near  future. 

Low  tuition  and  easy  terms  place  the  In-nr- 
fits  of  I.  A.  S.  home  study  training  within  the 
reach  of  every  ambitious  man. 

International  Accountants  Society 

2626  S. 

Department  SO-N.  Chicago,  lllinoi* 
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DEMAND  WHAT  YOU  PAY  FOR 

AND  GET  IT  IN  THE  POPULAR 

Miller  Line  of  Flexi-Post  Binders 


The 

Flexi-Post 
Binder  is  com- 
pressed by  draw 
Ing  the  flexible  post 
into  the  case.  Extra 
expansion  secured  by 
adding    post  sections. 

UNBREAKABLE 
WINCH  -  MECHANISM 

Handsome  Binding. 


UNLIMITED  EXPANSION 

Holding  few  sheets  ur  many. 

FIRM  COMPRESSION 

Holding  sheets  firmly. 

NO  PROJECTION 

of  post  tops  when 
binders  are 
locked. 

STRENGTH 
PLUS 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  Catalog  "  S  U,"  describing 
"THE  LEDGER  THAT  CROWS  WITH  THE  BUSINESS" 

THE  STATIONERS  LOOSE  LEAF  COMPANY 
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Use  Washable  Maps  For  Your  Business 
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Am.  Mnfne  I  nick  Co. 
Toledo  bridge  A  Crane  Co 
Midttcu  Hagine  1 
ItiuijI  Slii'  is  '  i  i  r 


V.  S.  Robber  Co. 
Cole  Motor  Car  Co. 
t Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 
Lake-wood  tirtgr.  Co. 

Mol.ue  Plow  Co. 
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OU/CHER  CHECKS 

We  bare  n<  prepared  an  eaarmrrr  a«r*r 
raent  «d  lithographed  vourber  cbrdn  and 
'regular  cbecki.  *aitrd  to  any  Uor  ot  bwinraa. 
Aararme   deii,n».    hi  eh- grade   wnrkmiiv  hip. 
>Mt  paper,  luuxtv/  M.14J;  LOtW  6r  9(.HL 
Simp|r-»  no  rrtgor-ej  |(>  |>ji|nra  riacrrf  «•  oft)*-  Aba 
'maker*  ot  I  ufc  rrj.v  ltfh«">rrapbrd  hrttrtt  rtr 
Oval  A  Koalrr,  fcgjfjtj  aaa1  jjjgWgB  g^gfefc* 
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Handling  Petty  Cash 
In  Your  Business? 


TSr  "Univrrnil  PrUy  C»«h  Rrttmrr"  i.  tlir 

mojrm  rnetliod  of  1i,tnt!llng  petty  rapendlturea. 
(ample  form  No  M  nunltsl  FRKh:  upun  rmueat. 

UNIVERSAL  SYSTEM,  UtC^J^tf* 
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S  t  C  r  r  n  a 


PHONE  '  without  bring  overheard 

a>  undrrtuJ  "  1.1  *  *  ' "  •  .-•  r  ii  g  1  •  Ii  sn< 
maiutli  |»in  i-  rnalil«-a  •  nu  ti*  talk  frrrlr  i»ilb 
mil  U.  ifij  ..strri.  jr-l  Hold  ...til  ..■>.,.».„ 
tittn.    I  »rr»  *sl«*liljj.  *tt  a  Istsailb  Irlrf  lutcir 

V  I  Mad*-     ajaaap.  ajbanlf  ea*aa*e«]  ami  ■>»*b*'d 

*   ^  lnelaiill>  ailjii-I'd      M.trr%  |>*rk  il  MlaVaaW 
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THE  COLYn  UB0HA10RIES  -  Dtsl  T 
WW.  Waahlnftton  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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euu>rof  lafi-uraratv  o|  ebcun-'t  w,iy«  to  at  id.  Y«hj  cam  be  a 
trarlic  ci(*t.rt  — atop  k*aa«^— mak<-  |ggj  nKficyf<-r  fparaew. 

IfsifTi  fl'Home — Book  Frv©  '  .KitSi 
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A  Lrsson  in  Every  "Want  Slip" 

pxaminalion.  In  the  rolunin  ul  the  left. 

bi-fore  earh  "want,"  ho  plan-s  om-  oJ 

the  initials  D,  C.  0.  W  or  I.  The  kt-y 
to  thf  iniliuls  appears  at  the  top  of  th>- 
sli|).  The  slips  arc  (hen  sent  lo  the 
merchandise  manager,  who  has  them 
ropied  inln  the  weekly  report. 

Karh  rleparlnient  keeps  a  weekly 
report  of  its  own.  Ai  the  end  of  the 
week  the  merchandise  manager  rails 
ihc  department  heads  toilet  her  and  ihe 
con  fere  lire  decides  what  shall  be  done 
altnul  watisfying  Ihc  various  "wants** 
revealed  by  the  reports. 

There  is  another  point  about  the 
waul  >li|>  Bvstem,  which  should  be 
emphasised  lu  re:  namely,  the  part  it 

plays  in  regulating,  lo  a  certain  extent, 
the  buying  policy.  In  these  days  «>t 
uncertain  markets  and  loop-lhe-loop 
prices  the  merchant  should  reject  ni> 
aitl  thai  might  shed  light  on  what  (<• 
buy  and  what  not  to  buy.  To  stock 
up  with  some  novelty  for  which  there 
is  no  demand  must  entail  lo-s.  Loss 
is  no  less  certain  il  the  merchant  Fails 
to  stock  B  novelty  for  which  thr 
demand  is  waiting.  And  how,  in  a  big 
store,  can  he  distinguish  between  life 
Crowing  demand  and  waning  demand 
wilhotit  want  slips? 

Responsibility  for  the  want  slips  in- 
vested in  the  department  managers. 
They  miss  no  opportunity  to  iterate 
and  reiterate  to  their  salespeople  tlx- 

importance  of  filling  them  out  as  soon 
as  ealls  are  made  by  customers. 
To  summarize  : 

The  want  slips  are  the  thermometer 
of  public  demand,  showing  the  degree 
of  chance  in  public  taste. 

They  make  it  possible  for  a  store  to 
respond  quickly  lo  any  chance  in 
demand,  thus  earning  for  itself  the 
reputation  of  heme  alive  and  alert. 

They  build  up  volume  and  add  to 
the  revenue  of  the  store  through  the 
addition  of  new  lines  of  merchandise. 

They  serve  as  safety  valves  that  pre- 
vent errors  in  buying  —errors  that  are 

common  Inthcsedaysof  reconstruction. 

They  create  the  impression  of  the 
customers'  all-importance  to  the  store 
and  of  the  management's  endeavor  l<> 
raise  the  standard  of  the  store's  service 

to  the  community. 

Discount  for ''Early  Birds" 

The  Lazarus  Brothers  department 
store,  of  Wilkes-Barrc,  Pa.,  has  found 
a  way  to  induce  people  to  shop  during 
Ihe  quiet  morning  hours.  It  afters  a 
special  discount  of  .rf  per  cent  to  ull 
patrons  who  shop  between  9  and  10 
a.  m.  The  discount  is  featured  in  the 
store's  advertising  and  has  helped  lo 
relieve  congestion  in  Ihe  afternoon. 
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The  Spokane  Way 


SUGGESTIONS  and  advice  rrc 
^  sought  by  the  National  Vigi- 
lance  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
lis  to  what  might  properly  be  covered  in 
standards  of  trade  practice  for  the 
retail  furniture  business. 

The  advertising  association,  in  its 
work  toward  more  truthful  and  there- 
fore more  effective  advertising,  is  inter- 
esting itself  in  uniform  standards 
which  can  be  submitted  by  local  vigi- 
lance committees  to  the  retailers  of 
their  respective  cities,  to  guide  them  in 
advertising  statements  and  selling 
practices. 

Kxperienrc  has  shown  that  nearly 
all  of  the  misleading  advertisements,  in 
furniture  and  in  all  other  lines,  are  the 
result  of  practices  which  have  gradu- 
ally taken  root  in  the  various  communi- 
ties and  that  such  methods  are  con- 
tinued largely  because  no  one  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  tabulate  them  and  to 
suggest  that  they  be  eliminated. 

in  communities  where  such  stand- 
ards have  been  adopted,  advertise- 
ments not  only  have  been  improved 
as  to  their  truthfulness,  but  have  also 
become  more  effective  otherwise,  more 
interesting  and  more  profitable  lo  the 
retailer. 

Many  of  the  evils,  which  have  been 
corrected  through  the  adoption  of  such 
standards,  grow  out  of  the  use  of  the 
terms  known  to  the  trade  but  not  fully 
understood  by  the  public.  For  exam- 
ple, the  word  "leather"  has  been  used 
by  the  trade  in  many  instances,  in  a 
manner  which  described  the  material 
clearly  to  the  trade,  yet  a  great  many 
laymen  have  been  misled  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  materials  so  described. 

Such  standards  as  have  been  adopted 
in  several  cities,  at  the  suggestion  of 
local  units  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs,  have  proved  of  great 
berefit. 

While  several  local  vigilance  com- 
mittees have  brought  about  the  adop- 
tion of  standards.  Spokane,  Wash., 
perhaps,  has  longest  had  an  effective 
instrument  of  this  character,  and  the 
following  standards,  in  force  there, 
have  been  found  decidedly  helpful: 

First-  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
word  "solid"  applied  to  any  given 
variety  of  wood,  of  which  an  article  of 
furniture  is  manufactured,  means 
furniture  with  absolutely  no  veneer: 
solid  top.  solid  drawer  fronts,  solid 
drawer  slides,  and  all  post  work  and 
feet  solid. 

Second — It  will  be  understood  that 
the  simple  term  used  in  designating  a 
kind  of  wood-  as  mahogany,  walnut, 
maple,  etc., — means  posts  of  that  given 


variety  of  wood,  and  all  other  parts  of 
the  article  veneered  wood  of  the  kind 
designated. 

Third  It  will  be  understood  that 
when  a  piece  of  furniture  is  made  of  one 
variety  of  wood  throughout,  with  the 
exceptions  noted  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  Section  I,  but  which  never- 
theless is  not  solid  in  construction,  that 
same  may  properly  be  described  by 
using  the  term  "ALL  WALNUT"  or 
"ALL  MAI  lOGANY."  as  the  case  may 
be.  Articles  coming  under  this  de- 
scription would  be  of  veneered  or  built- 
up  construction,  both  the  veneer  and 
the  base  being  of  the  same  variety  of 
wood. 

Fourth — It  will  be  understood  that 
when  an  article  of  furniture  is  made  up 
of  a  combination  of  two  or  more  kinds 
of  wood— as  mahogany,  and  gum. 
American  Walnut  and  Birch — that  it 
must  be  so  described,  by  using  the 
word,  "combination"  in  connection 
therewith,  or  other  qualifying  term, 
which  conveys  clearly  that  the  furni- 
ture is  a  combination  of  more  than  one 
kind  of  wood. 

By  Analyzing  His  Sales 

(*" ■  ••»f  I  *  ur  r/  f  ■  j>  f*f*  i  *  I 

he  is  selling  in  each  of  his  different 
lines,  how  much  the  goods  in  each 
line  cost  him,  and  how  much  each 
line  is  earning." 

Mr.  Pfeiffer  paused  to  wipe  an  imagi- 
nary spot  from  the  spotless  showcase. 

"And  yet  many  business  men  say 
that  figures  aren't  worth  the  trouble 
it  takes  to  compile  them,"  I  ventured. 

"Figures  in  themselves  mean  noth- 
ing." Mr.  Pfeiffer  replied,  "unless 
they  arc  compared  with  other  figures. 
It  wouldn't  mean  a  whole  lot  to  me 
to  know  that  I  had  sold  $2,200  worth 
of  watches  in  July  of  this  year,  but  it 
is  worth  a  lot  to  me  to  know  that  in 
that  same  month  the  volume  of  sales 
in  watches  was  eight  times  the  volume 
of  sales  in  silverware.  Or  that  our 
sales  of  watches  increased  10  per  cent 
over  the  month  before  and  25  per  cent 
over  June  a  year  ago. 

"We  have  learned  by  experience,  too. 
that  a  large  volume  of  sales  doesn't 
always  mean  a  large  profit.  Some 
sales  carry  more  profit  than  others, 
and  the  only  way  the  business  man 
ran  determine  whether  the  profit- 
producing  lines  are  moving  as  they 
ought  to,  is  by  analyzing  his  sales — 
adding  them  up  by  classes  at  both  cost 
and  selling  price.  In  that  way  only 
can  he  know  just  what  each  line  is 
earning." 


Poor  light  often  rcaulta  in  weak  eyea — anil 
poor  work.  Eyr  inauranc*  u  conn^umlly 
buainesa  Insurance.  Protect  your  own 
eyea  and  thoae  of  your  employees  with 
Emrrnlite.  Qreen  ahede  guard*  againat 
glare,  and  Daylight  Attachment  meana 
drak  top  daylight  at  night orday.  Theft'* 
an  Emerald*  (or  every  bueinea*  and  home 
purpoae.  Sold  by  electrical  and  office 
supply  dealera. 
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MEN  WHO  BUY 
READ  BUSINESS 

/F  YOU  want  to  eliminate 
waste  in  vinir  advertising, 

BUSINESS  will  »<>lve  (he 
problem,  as  it  goes  exclusively 
to  those  men  who  have  the 
Anal  say  reganling  purchases  - 
the  "Vr s  and  No"  men 
uf  husinrss. 

Do  y<iu  know  of  any  other 
general  business  publication, 
which  reaches  only  those 
men  with  the  buying  power  f 

Mo;r  much  arc  YOU  pinhig  ^ 
for   waste  circulation  • 
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Adding  — Bookkeeping- Calculating  ^11  Machines 
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Many  a  man  holds  (he  belief  that  he  can't  buy  a  high 
grade  adding  machine  tor  less  than  S4'111  <>r  S.'OO  ai  the 
very  least.  Years  ago  he  would  have  been  rtfftt.  Today 
he  is  far  f  'nm  it. 

The  Burroughs  "Style  301"  is  built  from  the  &ame 
tested  materials,  and  with  the  same  care  as  all  other 
Burroughs  models — like  all  ol  them  it  is  backed  by  thirty 
years  of  Burroughs  experience  in  building  adding,  book- 
keeping and  calculating  machines — yet  it  sells  lor  SI  25. 00. 

In  the  "Style  301,"  as  in  any  other  variation  of 
Hurroughs  Adding,  Bookkeeping  and  Calculating  Machines, 
the  price  does  not  represent  the  value  to  a  business,  hut 
merely  what  it  costs  to  market  a  machine  of  that  si/.e  and 
type  according  to  Burroughs  standards  of  <|iiality. 
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A  book  that  every  file  clerk 
will  be  glad  to  have — 


It  is  called — "Tiling  as  a  profession  for  bfomen. " 

It  points  out  the  opportunities  in  filing  as  a  permanent  profession 
and  shows  the  need  and  the  value  of  study  in  this  important  branch 
of  business. 

No  longer  can  filing  be  done  by  the  office  boy  or  by  any  stray  clerk 
who  has  the  time.  Business  has  grown  too  big  for  that.  Today,  the 
Filing  Department  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  divisions 
of  a  business. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  here  as  in  any  position : — the  more  you 
know  about  your  work,  the  easier  and  more  interesting  that  work  be- 
comes:— the  more  satisfactory  to  yourself  and  to  your  employer. 

This  book  treats  the  subject  thoroughly  and  authoritatively  and  is 
well  illustrated.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  it  free  to  every  file  clerk 
and  business  executive  who  is  sincerely  interested.  You  may  call  for 
it  at  our  salesrooms  if  you  prefer. 
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An  autocrat  of  accuracy!  So  quick  in 
action  is  the  Mimeograph  that  the  dictation 
of  a  moment  ago  becomes  the  business-getter 
of  the  hour.   A  perfect  glutton  for  work, 
an  interpreter  of  ideas,  an  organization  co- 
ordinator.   But  its  marked  quality  is  its  ac- 
curacy.  With  fine  exactness  it  reproduces 
letters,  maps,  diagrams,  drawings,  forms,  bulletins  and 
the  like  at  the  amazing  rate  of  five  thousand  an  hour. 
Hundreds  of  copies  available  within  a  few  minutes.  In 
thousands  of  American  industries  it  is  effecting  essential 
economies.    What  it  is  doing  so  well  for  others  it  will 
do  equally  as  well  for  you.    Install  it  today — for  its  fine 
ccuracy  and  speed.    Or  information  and  catalog  44 BM 
-from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company  | 

414    Thirteenth  Street 

j            Oakland      -       -      -      Calif.  j 
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^••^O  the  merchant 
ll  or  manufacturer 
^•J^  consider! 
mechanical  account- 
ing, we  suggest  seeing 
the  Kalamazoo  Loose 
Leaf  Equipment  in 
operation. 

And  remember,  when  you 
buy  Kalamazoo,  you  not 
only  secure  a  manufactured 
product  of  superior  merit 
in  both  quality  and  design, 
but  you  also  secure  the 
everlasting  personal  services 
of  a  national  organization, 
which  stands  ready  to  assist 
you  in  every  possible  way  in  making 
your  installations  pay  bigger  profits 
than  you  expected. 

A  letter  today  will  bring  you  a  list  of 
mechanical  accounting  installations  in 
your  vicinity. 


Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  Company 
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jV6  business  loo  large  or  too  small 
$&nd  visible  control  shows 
the  facts  at  a  glance. 


How  visibility  speeds  service  and  cuts  overhead 


ONE  glance  and  in  a  twinkle  all  facts  arc  before  you.  The 
HAND  visible  card  system  of  office  equipment  not  only  cms 
down  time  and*  effort  spent  in  "hand  digging"  for  records,  but 
paves  the  way  for  bigger  business  with  less  overhead. 

In  Credit  Departments  it  permits  prompter  service  to 
the  waiting  customer  and  saves  labor,  worry  and  losses. 

In  Sales  Promotion  Work  -it  gives  the  facts  so  readily 
that  much  more  business  can  be  obtained  from  the  same 
prospect  list. 

In  Stock,  or  Salea.  or  Production  Work  —  it  shows  the 
facts  so  clearly  and  quickly  that  over-stocking,  material 
shortages,  etc.,  art  easily  avoided. 

In  Personnel  Records — it  gives  an  instant  grasp  on  the 
detail  of  your  labor  problem. 


VisualtMe  your 
Card  -  Records 
on   the  RAND 


Dept.  A-7 


The  weight  of  the  material  used,  the  sturdy  construction,  the 
practicability  of  each  device — in  all  these  things  KAND  equip- 
ment excels. 

Write  the  Home  Office  to  show  you  how  RAND  csrt  help 

your  business  by  placing  your  records  on  cards,  complete. 
at  your  finiier-t  jps. 


THE  RAND  COMPANY 


North  Ton;l»;in<h>.  V  Y 


Hrjn«h  on,,..  Nrw  Vurk.  CMcaftO.  IVwmn.  Hiiffjlii.  Hhllmlrlnhli 
H*lr<»ft.    i  .tiiI     Syr.irUM'.   Provldencv.    W.i«hlni!lriti.   Vill  l.uk«' 

i'My.  San  rtauclsro,  Ailunt  i  Pittsburgh.  Baltimore  Sr.  l.oul«  D.illj. 
Mlnnrjpolitv  ['i.itl  mJ  and  llrmer. 


VISIBLE  BUSINESS  CONTROL 


Among  the  users  of 
RAND  System*  of 
Visible  Control  are  : 

Packard  Mmtmr  Car  Cm. 
Jmkm  H'anamakrr 
Rmtlrr  Brat. 

Pirrcr-A  mm?  Mmtmr  Car  Cm. 
Crnrral  Hrr  Eit'r  Cm. 
iluardiam  Lift  Int.  Cm. 
Mmatfrnmrry  Hard  3  Cm. 
\  merit  an  Multitrapk  Cm. 
Da  Pmnl  Pmwdtr  Cm. 
Cmflry  Plata  Hmttl 
Mankall  FirU  ff  Cm. 

Most  of  these  concerns 
started  using  RAND  in  a 

small  way  and  added  to 
the  equipment  as  it 
proved  itself. 

On  request  we  will  gladly 
send  any  of  the  following 
booklets  which  may  solve 
your  particular  problem  : 

Start  Cmatrmt 
Prnmaarl  Cmatrml 
Sain  Cmatrml 
CrtJit  Cmatrml 
Cat!  Cmatrml 
Parraate  Cmatrml 

Write  for  the  booklet  you 
want  today 


VISIBLE  CONTROL  OF  CREDITS  PRODUCTION  PERSONNEL  STOCK-  SALES  PROMOTION  • 
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Where  DoThey  Go  From  Here? 


By  SAMUEL  O.  IH'NN,  Kditor  the  Railway  Age 


THE  RAILROAD  problem  is  one 
of  the  most  important,  and  is 
certainly  the  most  immediately 
pressing,  of  the  reconstruction  prob- 
lems of  the  United  Slates.  It  must  be 
solved  in  some  way  very  soon;  and 
unless  it  is  solved  right  the  entire 
business  and  public  of  the  country 
>mII  suffer  seriously. 

Broadly  speaking,  two  classes  of 
plans  for  its  solution  have  been  pro- 
mised. One  of  these  classes  contem- 
plates the  adoption  of  government 
ownership  and  management  either  by 
the  government  or  by  the  employees. 
The  most  widely  and  vigorously  advo- 
<  a  led  plan  involving  government 
ownership  is  the  Plumb  plan,  which  is 
backed  by  the  railway  labor  unions 
and  which  would  put  the  management 
of  the  roads  in  the  hands  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

All  plans  of  the  second  class  referred 
to  provide  for  a  continuance  of  private 
ownership  and  corporate  management, 
but  they  differ  considerably  in  their 
detailed  provisions. 

It  now-  seems  certain  that  some  plan 
providing  for  private  ownership  and 
private  management  will  be  adopted. 
Prrsidcnt  Wilson  announced  last  May 
that  the  railways  would  be  restored  to 
their  owners  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
and  most  of  the  time  since  then  com- 
mittees of  Congress  have  been  working 
«n  new  legislation  to  be  applied  after 
the  resumption  of  private  operation. 

Whether  the  legislation  now  being 
framed  will  be  passed  before  January  1 
M  a  question  of  importance.  Oircctor- 
Oeneral  of  Railroads  Walker  D.  Mines 


has  announced  thai  he  will  not  make 

any  further  advances  in  freight  and 
passenger  rales  while  the  roads  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  government.  If  the 
carriers  should  be  restored  to  Iheir 
owners  without  any  previous  advance 
in  rates,  and  without  any  legislation 
having  been  passed  for  the  reformation 
of  the  old  system  of  regulation,  the 
results  might  be  disastrous. 

Kvcn  more  important  than  the  ques- 
tion whether  any  new  railway  legisla- 
tion will  be  passed  before  the  carriers 
are  returned  is  the  question  of  what 
the  provisions  of  the  new  legislation 
will  be. 

The  reason  why  the  return  of  the 
railways  to  their  owners,  without  any 
previous  advance  in  rates  or  legislation, 
probably  would  result  disastrously  is 
best  indieuted  by  the  statistics  regard- 
ing their  net  operating  income  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  1919.  The 
compensation  guaranteed  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  companies  is  based 
upon  the  net  operating  income  actually 
earned  in  the  three  years  ended  on  June 
30,  1917.  The  net  operating  income  in 
the  first  eight  months  of  those  years 
averaged  S"»«»2.0(X>.000.  The  net  "oper- 
ating income  earned  under  government 
operation  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
1919  was  only  1327.000,000,  or  II  per 
cent  of  the  guaranteed  standard  return, 
leaving  a  deficit  for  this  period  of 
S"2:$.">.(KX).(MM). 

While  a  large  deficit  was  incurred  in 
the  first  six  months  of  this  period,  the 
railways  nominally  earned  the  govern- 
ment guarantees  and  a  small  surplus 
in  July  and  August.  But  it  is  question- 
able whether  a  surplus  really  was 
earned  even  in  these  months.  The 
statistics  regarding  the  expenditures 


being  mode  lor  naimlcnuncc  indicate 
that  the  government  was  not  ade- 
quately keeping  up  the  properties. 
In  addition,  about  $1.200. (KM  1,000  has 
been  spent  under  government  control 
for  permanent  improvements,  and  the 
interest  on  this  must  be  added  to  the 
deficit  to  ascertain  the  total  amount  of  it. 

The  deficit  reached  its  peak  last 
March,  when,  owing  to  the  cessation 
of  a  vast  amount  of  war  business,  the 
freight  traffic  of  the  railways  sharply 
declined.  There  has  been  a  remarkable 
recovery  of  freight  traffic  since  then, 
and  this  is  the  principal  reason  why  the 
deficit  being  incurred  has  been  so 
greatly  reduced. 

But  the  present  net  operating  in- 
come, even  though  nominally  larger 
than  the  government's  guarantees, 
affords  no  assurance  that  the  return  of 
the  railways  to  private  operation  with- 
out an  advance  in  rales  may  not  result 
in  immediate  disaster.  The  govern- 
ment, with  the  present  rates  in  effect, 
incurred  large  deficits  not  merely  in  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year,  but  in 
every  month  from  October,  1918,  lo 
June.  1919,  inclusive.  The  railway 
results  of  Ihree-fourlhs  of  a  year  are  a 
better  test  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
rales  in  effect  than  those  of  only  three 
months  of  that  year. 

Besides,  it  is  improbable  that  in  Ihc 
absence  of  new  legislation  the  existing 
rales  could  be  maintained  after  the 
railways  were  returned  to  private 
operation.  The  present  interstate 
rales,  which  were  made  by  the  director- 
general  and  approved  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  could 
legally  be  maintained,  but  the  director- 
general  also  advanced  the  stale  rates. 
It  is  the  opinion  ol  most  lawyers  (hat 
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in  Ihe  absence  of  new  legislation  the 
stale  rales  charged  before  government 
operation  was  adopted  would  be  auto- 
matically restored  on  the  return  lo 
private  operation;  and  if  the  state 
rates  generally  were  reduced  they 
would  pull  down  with  them  a  large 
part,  if  not  all,  of  the  interstate  rates. 
The  result  might  be  practically  to 
wipe  out  the  entire  net  earnings  of  the 
railroads.  That  would  bankrupt  most 
of  the  companies  and  precipitate  a 
panic.  Neither  the  President  nor  (Con- 
gress, nor  both,  would  care  lo  assume 
the  responsibility  for  any  such  catas- 
trophe. 

It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  lo 
assume  that  either  the  legislation 
needed  lo  enable  Ihe  railways  to  be 
returned  safely  to  private  operation 
will  be  passed  before  January  I,  or  the 
present  guarantees  will  be  continued 
until  il  is  passed. 

While  an  advance  in  rales  and  new 
legislation  are  necessary  lo  make  it 
safe  to  return  lo  private  operation  and 
withdraw  the  guarantees,  this  is  nol 
the  only  reason  why  new  legislation  is 
necessary.  1 1  cannot  be  loo  strongly 
emphasized  that  the  railroad  problem 
will  not  be  solved,  or  anywhere  near 
solved,  by  the  mere  return  of  the 
railways  to  privalc  operation  under 
conditions  which  will  protect  the 
companies  from  immediate  insolvency. 

The  companies  must  also  be  given 
opportunity  lo  restore  the  railroad 
industry  lo  prosperity.  1  think  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  unless  the  rail- 
roads are  allowed  lo  prosper,  other 
businesses  and  the  public  will  he  unable 
to  prosper.  If  this  can  be  done,  it 
follows  that  it  is  lo  the  selfish  interest 
of  business  men    and   the  public 


generally  to  lend  their  support  to 
legislation  which  will  be  conducive  lo 
railroad  prosperity. 

Relatively  few  business  men  and 
only  a  very  small  pari  of  the  public 
understand  the  conditions  which  now 
e\isl  in  Ihe  railroad  field  and  which 
will  exist  when  the  carriers  are  returned 
lo  private  operation.  If  these  condi- 
tions arc  nol  rapidly  and  radically 
changed,  the  result  will  be  a  slow 
strangulation  of  American  industry. 

No  man  is  in  a  beller  position  lo 
know  the  existing  situation,  and  the 
reasons  foril,  than  the  director-general 
of  railroads.  Mr.  Ilines  made  an  ad- 
dress before  the  National  Association 
of  Railway  and  Utility  Commissioners 
in  Indianapolis  on  October  15,  in 
which  he  referred  lo  the  fact  lhat  the 
freight  business  then  being  handled 
was  the  largest  ever  known.  I  ic  added 
in  part: 

"There  is  a  special  and  obvious 
reason  for  the  difficulty  which  now 
confronts  the  railroads  in  handling  all 
the  business  which  is  being  offered,  and 
that  is  the  inadequacy  of  facilities,  and 


especially  of  freight  cars. 


In  the 


year  or  two  preceding  federal  control 
the  normal  additions  to  cars  and  other 
transportation  facilities  were  not  met 
because  prices  were  very  high,  lalwr 
was  scarce,  and  financing  on  the  part 
of  the  railroad  companies  was  unusu- 
ally difficult,  '  *  *  During  the  first 
year  of  federal  control  there  was  a 
severe  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of 
material  lhat  could  be  taken  from 
other  war  purposes  lo  use  for  providing 
additional  railroad  facilities.  *  *  * 
When  the  year  1919  began,  we  were 
confronted  with  a  new  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  adding  to  the  facilities,  and  that 
was  that  federal  control  naturally  was 
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than  that,  the  failure  of  the  appropria- 
tion on  thc'llh  of  March  last,  w  hich  had 
been  sought  by  Ihe  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration lo  enable  il  lo  meet  its  obliga- 
tions already  incurred,  postponed  the 
construction  of  even  the  hundred 
thousand  cars  that  had  been  ordered, 
because  they  could  nol  be  paid  for,  and 
the  equipment  companies  naturally 
had  to  slow  down  on  their  production. 
The  railroad  companies  were  unwilling 
lo  furnish  money  for  new  equipment 
because  of  uncertainty  as  to  their  own 
future.  *  *  *•  So  lhat that  inadequacy 
of  facilities,  which  were  inadequate 
before  federal  control  began  and  w  hich 
have  become  increasingly  inadequate 
since  that  time,  principally  accounts 
for  the  fact  lhat  the  facilities  now  arc 
nol  sufficient  lo  handle  all  of  the  enor- 
mous business  which  is  offered.  •  •  * 
We  arc  in  a  waiting  and  uncertain 
situation  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
vision of  transportation  facilities,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  grave  concern  to 
the  country." 

liven  Mr.  1  lines'  forceful  description 
of  the  present  conditions  does  not  make 
so  deep  an  impression  as  the  statistics 
bearing  upon  the  subject.  The  reader 
will  recall  lhat  in  the  early  part  of  1907 
wide  publicity  was  given  In  an  estimate 
by  James  J.  Hill,  thai  to  provide 
adequately  for  handling  commerce  I  he 
railroads  should  invest  at  least  $5,000,- 
000.000  in  additional  facilities  during 
the.  next  five  years.  lie  was  as  good  a 
judge  of  Ihe  needs  of  the  railroads  a  I 
that  time  as  any  man.  But  during  the 
ten  years  from  1906  to  1916  the  new- 
investment  made  was  barelv  So.lKK).- 
000,000.  Therefore,  al  the  end  of  1916 
the  development  of  the  railroads,  on 
Mr.  Hill's  theory,  was  live  years  behind 
where  it  should  have  been.  The  freight 
business  increased  59  per  cent  in  those 
ten  years,  while  the  number  of  freighl 
cars  in  service  increased  only  27 1  ■>  per 
cent,  and  other  facilities  in  proportion. 
The  results  were  acute  congestion  and 
serious  delays  of  traffic. 

Three  months  afler  the  end  of  1910 
t  he  L'niled  Slates  entered  the 
ureal  war.  While  the  expansion 
of  railroad  facilities  during  the 
ten  years  la-fore  this  time  h:id 
been  insufficient,  it  was  large 
compared  with  whal  il  h;is 
been  since.  Let  us  assume  for 
the  purposes  of  this  discussion 
that  the  development  of  (he 
railways  during  the  ten  years 
ending  with  1916  really  Was 
normal,  and  using  the  rate 
of  development  during  thtti 
time  as  a  standard,  try  to 
determine  how  much  they  have 
fallen  behind  since  1916. 

If  the  railroads  during  t In- 
last  three  years  had  huill  new- 
mileage  at  relatively  the  same. 
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rale  as  during  ihc  preceding  len  years. 
Ihey  would  have  built  approximately 
10.500  miles.  But  there  has  been  an 
actual  reduction  of  railroad  mileage 
since  1910.  Therefore,  the  railways 
at  the  present  time  are  at  least  10,500 
miles  of  new  lines  behind.  If  it  be 
assumed  that  this  deficiency  should 
be  made  up  during  the  next  three 
years,  we  must  conclude  (hat  during 
ihesc  three  years  there  there  should 
Ik-  built  21.000  miles  of  new  railroad. 

If,  during  the  last  three  years,  the 
railways  had  retired  old  freight  cars 
and  increased  the  number  in  service 
at  the  same  annual  rate  they  did  during 
the  preceding  ten  years,  they  would 
bave  acquired  during  these  three  (| 
vears  at    least   500.000    freight  ' 
cars — 300.000  for  the  replace- 
ment of  cars  retired  and  200,000 
to  be  added  to  the  number  in 
service.    They  really  acquired 
only  about  250.000,  leaving 
them  with  a  deficiency  of  at 
least  250,000  cars.  (The 
deficiency  probably  is  much 
erealer.  because  not  enough 
can  were  available  in  1916  lo 
handle  the  business.) 

If  this  deficiency  of  freight 
cars  were  to  be  made  good 
during  the  next  three  years, 
the  railroads  would  have  to 
acquire  during  that  lime  at 
least  750.00O  cars— 250,000  lo 
remedy  the  deficiency,  300,(MX> 
lo  replace  cars  which  should  be  lelired, 
and  200.000  to  provide  the  normal 
increase  of  ear  supply.  The  largest 
number  of  cars  ever  built  in  the  country 
in  one  year  was  only  about  250,000. 

In  order  to  replace  old  passenger  cars 
at  the  normal  rate,  and  make  the  nor- 
mal increase  in  Ihe  number  in  sen  ice, 
the  railways  should  acquire  about 
2.000  passenger  cars  a  year.  During 
the  last  three  years  they  have  acquired 
only  3,450  cars,  leaving  an  apparent 
deficiency  of  5.550. 

But  the  real  deficiency  seems  lo  be 
much  larger  than  this.  The  increase 
in  passenger  business  in  the  ten  years 
between  1900  and  1916  was  only  36 
per  cent,  or  less  than  4  per  cent  per 
annum,  while  the  increase  during  the 
last  three  years  alone  has  been  about 
■'•">  per  cent.  The  results  of  failure  to 
provide  even  Ihe  normal  number  of 
new  passenger  cars  while  this  unprece- 
dented increase  of  traffic  has  been 
occurring  is  seen  in  crowded  trains  on 
even  railroad.  If  Ihe  present  large 
passenger  traffic  is  lo  continue,  the  rail- 
ways, in  order  to  handle  il  satisfac- 
torily, should  acquire  at  least  20,000 
nrw  passenger  rars  within  the  next 
three  years. 

In  order  to  have  replaced  old  loco- 
motives thai  should  have  been  retired, 
and  to  have  increased  the  number  in 


service  at  the  same  rale  as  in  (he  pre- 
ceding ten  years,  the  railways  during 
the  last  three  years  should  have  ac- 
quired about  13,500  locomotives.  They 
actually  acquired  fewer  than  7,000. 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  at  least  6,500. 
The  number  of  locomotives  which 
should  be  built  during  Ihc  next  three 
years  in  order  both  lo  make  up  for  the 
shortage  already  incurred  and  lo  in- 
crease the  number  in  service  at  the 
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normal  rate,  is  about  20.(XK).  The 
largest  number  of  locomotives  ever 
built  for  our  railroads  in  one  year  was 
about  <>..">( K).  and  the  capacity  of  the 
locomotive  plants  of  Ihe  country  is  only 
about  7,000  a  year. 

The  foregoing  statistics  regarding 
the  existing  shortage  of  railroad  facili- 
ties of  certain  kinds  are  merely  illus- 
trative of  Ihe  general  situation.  The 
carriers  are  even  farther  behind  in  the 
mailer  of  sleel  rails,  for  example,  than 
of  equipment;  and  il  would  do  little 
good  to  provide  additional  equipment 
unless  there  were  provided  additionnl 
tracks,  yards,  roundhouses,  shops, 
stations,  etc..  in  proportion. 

1 1  is  extremely  conservative  lo  esti- 
mate that  if,  during  the  next  three  years 
the  companies  should  add  twice  as 
much  annually  to  their  facilities  as 
they  added  annually  during  the  len 
years  ended  with  1916,  their  facilities 
would  be  no  more  than  sufficient  al  the 
end  of  19*22  to  handle  the  traffic  which 
Ihe  country  could  give  them  al  thai 
time.  Meanwhile,  Ihere  will  be  a 
chronic,  and  al  times  acute,  shortage 
of  facilities,  no  mailer  how  well  the 
managements  handle  Ihe  properties. 

What  do  these  fads  indicate  as  to 
the  amount  of  investment  which  needs 


to  be  made  in  Ihe  railways?  The  aver- 
age annual  investment  during  the  len 
years  ending  with  1916  was  almost 
exactly  $500,000,000.  Because  of  ad- 
vances in  wages  and  in  prices  of  male- 
rials,  it  would  now  cost  al  least  thrcc- 
quarlers  of  a  billion  dollars  lo  provide 
what  live  years  ago  could  be  provided 
for  a  half  billion.  VVc  have  found  that 
lo  enable  the  development  of  the  rail- 
ways lo  catch  up  with  the  development 
of  the  country  within  the  next  three 
years,  t  he  annual  increase  in  facilities 
during  those  three  years  should 
be  at  least  twice  as  great  as  il 
was  in  the  len  years  ending 
with  1916.  This  means  that 
the  annual  new  investment 
in  the  railways  during  the 
next  three  years  should  be  al 
leasl  $1,500,000,000  a  year. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  strongly 
Ihe  fact  thai  this  estimate 
is  conservative.  Il  is 
doubtful  whether,  if  Ihe  railroads 
should  invest  $5,000,<XKU>00  or 
even  $0,000,000,000  of  new  capital  dur- 
\ni<  the  next  Ihree  years,  Ihey  would 
catch  up  with  the  development  of  the 
country* 

These  facts  suggest  certain  consider- 
ations which  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  American  business  men  and 
the  American  public.  The  first  is,  lhat 
in  Training  and  administering  the  rail- 
road legislation  now  under  considera- 
tion, every  precaution  should  be  taken 
lo  make  sure  lhat  it  will  be  so  drafted 
and  administered  as  to  enable  the  rail- 
way companies  to  raise  very  large 
amounts  of  new  capital. 

If  this  is  not  done  the  railway  com- 
panies will  be  unable  to  provide  the 
additional  facilities  needed:  and  if  the 
needed  facilities  are  nol  provided  many 
people  within  a  few  years  will  be  con- 
demning private  management  as  a 
failure  and  demanding  government 
ownership.  The  country  will  not  in 
the  long  run  escape  government  owner- 
ship unless  it  adopts  the  measures 
necessary  to  enable  the  railways  under 
private  management  to  raise  adequate 
capital. 

Whal  measures  are  necessary  for  this 
purpose?  One  indispensable  measure 
is  to  so  provide  thai  the  railway  com- 
panies will  be  allowed  to  earn  enough 
net  operating  income  lo  enable  them  lo 
pay  a  reasonable  return  upon  the  pres- 
ent investment  in  their  properties  and 
also  on  Ihe  new  capital  which  they  need 
to  raise.  With  financial  conditions  as 
they  are  now,  any  railway  company,  to 
sell  new  bonds  and  stocks  at  par,  must 
he  able  lo  give  reasonable  assurance 
that  il  will  be  able  to  pay  at  least  5'^, 
per  cent  on  the  bonds  and  7  per  cent 
on  the  stock.  Good  bonds  are  now 
selling  on  a  51,  percent  husband  good 
stocks  on  a  basis  of  7  per  cent  or  more. 
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r//£jV  I  was  a  sales  manager 
I  used  lo  spend  Ihrce 
months  of  every  year  al 
various  times  out  on  the  road  with 
our  salesmen,  gelling  acquainted 
with  the  men,  meeting  their 
customers  and  causing  more  or 
less  trouble  in  their  territories. 
When  you  travel  with  a  man 
night  and  day,  and  often  sleep 
in  the  same  bed  with  him,  you 
get  pretty  well  acquainted.  S'ou 
learn  a  good  deal  about  his  personal 
history  and  he  learns  something  about 
you.  After  an  acquaintance  of  this 
kind  neither  one  of  you  has  any  illu- 
sions about  the  other.  If  you  are  not 
right,  he  knows  it.  If  he  is  right,  you 
know  it. 

Let  me  pass  it  out  as  a  straight  lip 
that  every  sales  manager  should  make 
trips  with  his  salesmen.  I  think  every 
business  should  have  two  sales  mana- 
gers. One  sales  manager  should  stat- 
in the  house  and  attend  to  the  corre- 
spondence and  the  house  work  while 
the  other  travels  with  the  salesmen. 
These  two  men  should  alternate  in  llieir 
house  and  their  road  work. 

When  I  became  the  head  of  a  busi- 
ness myself  I  divided  the  country  inlo 
four  geographical  sections.  I  put  a 
sales  manager  in  charge  of  each  section. 
Kach  of  these  sales  managers  had  a 
man  traveling  in  his  territory,  looking 
after  our  salesmen,  opening  new  ac- 
counts, posting  us  on  competition  and 
on  prices,  and  especially  keeping  track 
of  the  ability  in  salesmanship  that  we 
had  and  also  that  our  competitors  had. 
We  called  these  men  "sales  managers 
in  the  saddle."  Often  these  men  grad- 
uated from  this  job  lo  "sales  managers 
at  a  desk,"  but  even  the  desk  sales 
managers  made  their  trips  and  kepi 
their  selling  edge  and  enthusiasm  In- 
close contact  with  our  customers. 

A  salesman's  work  falls  inlo  two 
general  divisions.  One  of  these  divi- 
sions is  the  higher  grade  of  work, 
that  of  opening  new  accounts  and 
introducing  new  lines — in  other 
words,  establishing  business.  The 
second  division  of  his  work  is  simply 
calling  and  taking  orders  from  those 
customers  he  has  established.  Now 
when  a  salesman  has  unusual 
ability  in  creating  business  it  is 
naturally  a  shame  lo  have  him 
waste  his  lime  simply  taking  orders. 

One  class  of  work  is  creative.  The 
other  class  is  simply  routine.  It  is 
also  a  curious  fact  that  the  salesman 


//  is  a  privilege  to  he  able  to  give  the  readers  of  li  I  'SI.XHSS 
this  story  based  on  a  memorable  experience  in  the  life  of 
a  man  so  thoroughly  aequainlrd  with  the  selling  game  as 
Saunders  Xorvell. 

Few,  indeed,  are  the  business  men  who  ran  read  Mr. 
i\ort>elt's  narrative  witltotit  deriving  from  it  some  worth- 
while idea.  For  the  manufacturer  and  the  wholesaler  il  con- 
tains a  valuable  lesson  in  selling  and  in  dealer  service;  for 
the  retailer  it  contains  not  one  lesson  only,  but  maitu 
lessons,  in  merchandising  and  store  management .  —Editor. 
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who  has  the  creative  ability  often 
becomes  weary  of  the  monotony  of  the 
rounds  of  an  "order-taker;"  and,  on 
the  olher  hand,  a  man  who  is  very 
accurate  and  careful  as  an  "order- 
laker"  frequently  fails  completely  w  hen 
il  comes  to  opening  new  accounts.  It 
has,  therefore,  always  seemed  to  me 
that  where  you  find  a  man  who  has 
a  genius  for  building  up  business  it  is 
wrong  to  waste  his  genius  by  having 
him  remain  a  regular  salesman  on  a 
regular  route.  The  best  results  can  be 
obtained  from  such  a  man  by  giving 
him  a  larger  sphere,  and  I  solved  this 
problem  by  making  him  a  "sales  mana- 
ger in  the  saddle."  1 1  was  his  duly  to 
cover  the  territories  of  our  salesmen; 
to  open  new  accounts;  lo  recover  lost 
accounts,  and  to  strengthen  our  sales- 
men in  the  business-creating  pari  of 
their  work. 

The  foregoing  is  simply  llie  back- 
ground of  my  story. 

I  was  a  sales  manager  and  1  went  lo 
a  far  western  cily  to  help  one  of  our 
men  who  was  one  of  these  salesmen 
who  is  loo  good  to  be  fired,  but  not 
good  enough  to  make  any  one  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  This  class  of  sales- 
men is  the  most  diflicull  to  handle 
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because  you  never  know  what  to 
do  with  them. 

I  arrived  in  this  western  city 
early  in  the  morning  and  we  had 
breakfast  at  the  hotel.  Our  sales- 
man was  just  full  of  trouble.  I 
listened  to  all  of  his  complaints 
while  I  ale  my  ham  and  eggs. 
There  happened  to  be  a  very 
well-rated  merchant  in  this  city  t<> 
whom  we  never  had  sold  any 
goods.  He  had  a  location  on  one 
of  the  best  streets.  I  inquired  why 
our  salesman  never  had  sold  him.  He 
burst  into  a  merry  laugh.  "Sell  him?" 
said  he.  "Why,  you  just  ought  to  trv 
il.  He  won't  even  listen  to  me.  He  just 
walks  away  and  leaves  me  standing  at 
the  post." 

Then  he  hesitated,  and  a  bright  idea 
seemed  to  strike  him.  "Say,"  said 
he,  "whal  is  the  matter  with  your 
selling  him?  I  will  bet  you  a  Dunlap 
hat  you  can't  do  it."  I  had  slept  little 
on  the  train  the  night  before  and  I  had 
that  ragged,  "early-morning"  feeling. 
I  w-as  not  a  bit  in  the  humor  to  tackle 
a  merchant  like  Brown.  Besides,  out- 
doors it  was  snowing  a  wet  snow,  sug- 
gestive of  damp,  cold  feet.  Then,  the 
cofTee  at  the  hotel  was  not  good. 

I  looked  at  Gray,  our  salesman,  as 
he  gloated  over  his  proposition,  and  I 
hated  him  with  a  deep  hatred;  but 
what  could  I  do?  I  had  come  out  as 
sales  manager.  I  had  written  Gray 
many  letters  telling  him  how  to  sell 
goods.  1  had  written  general  letters 
on  this  subject  to  all  of  our  salesmen. 
Nevertheless,  the  job  of  a  sales  mana- 
ger is  to  sell,  and  I  could  not  sec  any 
special  reason  why  I  should  decline 
Gray's  be  I.  So  I  said  quietly,  as  I 
lighted  my  after-breakfast  cigar, 
"All  right,!  will  take  you  on.  I'll  bet 
yoil  11  Dunlap  hut  I  ran  sell  him." 

We  sauntered  down  into  the  hotel 
corridor.  Gray  picked  up  his  large 
catalog  ease  and  started  for  the 
door    "Hold  on,"  I  said.  "In 
the  first  place,  1  do 
not  want  you  with 
me;  I  want  to 
try  this  alone. 
And,  in  the 
second  place, 
1  do  not  want 
to  go  in  with 
a  catalogcase. 
advert  i  si  n  g 
myself  in  ad- 
vance as  a 
salesman  and 
having  to 
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overcome  Brown's  prejudice  just  as 
soon  as  he  sees  the  grip — not  much. 
This  is  a  job  to  be  undertaken,  not 
with  a  jimmy, but  with  empty  hands." 

(iray  and  1  walked  out  inlo  lli<- 
heavy  falling  snow  and  from  a  nearb) 
corner  he  pointed  out  Brown's  store. 
It  was  in  the  middle  of  (he  block 
one  of  those  deep  stores  with  :i 
narrow  front.  I  told  (iray  to  go  am 
sell  some  of  our  customers  and  I 
would  meet  him  for  luncheon  at 
the  hotel. 

I  walked  over  to  the  Browt 
Hardware  Company,  opened 
the   door  and  stepped 
inside.    The  store  was  about 
one  hundred  feet  deep.  On 
the   right  hand  side  was  a 
long  line    of  show  eases, 
extending  most  of  the  way 
back.    On  the  other  side  was 
a  line  of  stoves  on  platforms, 
and  back   of  them  was  a  con- 
glomeration of  house  furnishing 
goods.  The  store  looked  dark  and 
forbidding.  Nobody  was  in  front, 
in  the  back  I  saw  a  glass  oflici 
walked  slowly  bark  to  this  office 
possibly  seventy-five  feel.    I  glanced 
over  the  store  on  both  sides.    I  hesi- 
tated at  the  door  of  the  office.   A  man 
standing  at  a  desk  said,    "Come  in." 

I  walked  inside  the  office  and  stood 
by  a  small  stove.  This  man.  I  was 
«.ure.  was  Brown  from  the  deseription 
given  mc  by  Gray.  I  looked  at  him 
and  said  nothing.  He  said,  "What 
ran  1  do  for  you?"  I  replied,  "I  don't 
know  -probably  nothing — but  I  can 
do  a  good  deal  for  you."  lie  was 
chewing  the  short  stub  of  a  cigar.  Al 
my  answer,  he  gave  me  n  quick  look 
which  was  not  altogether  friendly,  but 
1  saw  that  Brown  was  no  fool. 

"Well,  who  are  you?"  he  inquired. 

"That  doesn't  really  make  any 
difference,"  I  answered,  "and  prob- 
abiy  just  as  a  starter  1  had  belter  not 
tell  you." 

I  lis  cigar  had  gone  out  but  he  chewed 
the  butt.  "Won't  you  have  a  fresh 
cigar?"  I  remarked,  as  I  took  Iwo 
Corona  Coronas  out  of  my  pockel. 
Brown  looked  al  the  cigar  with  an 
appreciative  expression,  lie  hesilaled, 
but  look  it. 

"Won't  you  have  a  seat?"  he  said, 
as  we  both  lighted  up.  I  sal  dow  n  be- 
side the  slove. 

"Well."  said  he,  "what  can  you  do 
for  me?" 

"Nothing,"  I  answered,  "unless  you 
arc  in  the  right  frame  of  mind."  I 
could  see  that  he  was  wondering  what 
kind  of  a  crank  I  was.  but  he  was  sure 
that  he  had  a  Corona  Corona,  and  it 
smoked  well.  We  sat  in  silence  for  a 
moment  or  two  and  puffed  our  cigars. 

"Well,  go  to  it,"  he  said. 

"I  was  just  thinking  about  you," 
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I  answered,  as  I  looked  him  over  _ 
in  a  rather  dreamy  way.  "Well." 
said  I.  very  quietly  and  deliberately. 
"I  was  jusl  thinking  that  you  are  nol 
a  good  merchant." 

That  was  the  critical  moment.  I 
glanced  al  him  casually  and  smiled  as 
I  said  the  words.  He  was  smoking  my 
Corona  Corona.  He  hesitated.  Kvery- 
thing  depended  upon  his  decision.  1 
smiled  gently  and  looked  him  slraighl 
in  Ihc  eye. 

He  suid.  "All  right,  if  I  am  nol  a 
good  merchant  maybe  you  will  en- 
lighten me  by  telling  me  why." 

Then  I  knew  I  was  over  the  firsl 
hump.  Al  least  I  had  not  been  thrown 
oul,  nor  had  Brown  walked  away  and 
left  me  standing  at  the  post,  as  he  had 
Cray.  As  long  as  you  can  talk  there 
is  hope. 

"Well."  said  I,  as  I  carefully  dropped 
the  ashes  from  the  Corona  Corona  inlo 
the  coal  scuttle,  "I  w  ill  tell  you  why  I 
think  you  arc  not  a  good  merchant  if 
you  will  promise  mc  one  thing." 

"What  is  il?"  Brown  inquired. 

"It  is  simply  that  if  I  do  convince 
you  that  you  are  not  a  good  merchant 
you  will  admit  il,  and  I  will  ask  you 
to  give  me  time  enough  to  tell  you 
without  any  interruptions."  Il  was 
still  snowing.  Trade  was  dull  and  the 
head  clerk  had  come  from  somewhere 
in  the  back  and  was  leaning  on  the 
counter  up  in  front.  Brown  poked  up 
the  lire  in  the  slove. 

"All  right,"  said  he.  showing  some 
interest,  "if  you  convince  me  lhal  1  am 
not  a  good  merchant  I  will  admit  il." 

"Good."  said  I.  "here  goes — 

"Your  store  is  one  hundred  feet 
deep  and  twenty-live  feel  wide.  Sup- 
pose we  divide  it  inlo  four  sections  of 
twenty-five  feel  each.    Which  section 
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is  the  most  valuable?" 
"Why,  the  section  at  the  fronl  door, 
of  course,"  said  Brow  n. 

"Why  is  that  the  most  valuuble?" 
"Because  more  people  come  inlo  that 
section  of  the  slore."  he  answered. 

"Whal  percentage  of  people,  may  I 
ask.  never  get  beyond  twenty-five  feel 
of  your  door?"  Brown  thought  a 
minute  and  answered.  "I  should  say 
seventy-five  per  cent." 

"Then,"  I  went  on,  "the  firsl  twenly- 
fivc  feet  of  this  store  are  worth  at  least 
fifty  per  cent  of  your  entire  rental." 

"Yes, .  I  guess  that  is  so,"  Brown 
re  plied. 

"And  the  reason  il  is  worlh  so  much 
is  because  il  is  sales  space." 

"That  is  correct,"  Brown  agreed. 

"Now,  the  first  thing  1  noticed,  Mr. 
Brown,  when  I  came  in,  and  the  first 
thing  that  made  me  think  you  arc  not 
a  good  merchant  is  the  fact  that  you 
arc  using  this  valuable  sales  space  for 
warehouse  room." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  lhal?"  he 
demanded. 

"Why,  I  mean  that  instead  of  using 
all  of  that  first  Iwenly-five  feet  for 
sample  boards  and  selling  devices  you 
have  shelving  clear  lo  your  show- 
windows  and  you  have  this  shelving 
full  of  goods.  1 1  seems  lo  me  you  could 
have  warehoused  the  goods  or  stored 
them  somewhere  else.  For  instance, 
look  al  your  show  cases  in  this  first 
twenty-five  feet.  Instead  of  being 
show  cases  clear  to  the  floor  they  are 
show  cases  only  on  the  counter,  and 
under  the  counter  you  have  a  lot  of 
goods  stored  in  boxes." 
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Brown  stood  up  and  looked  through 
the  glass  front  of  his  office  at  the  front 
of  his  store.  Then  he  sat  down,  took  a 
pud  or  two,  and  remarked,  "Go  ahead. 
Pass  mc  some  more  bouquets." 

Then  I  asked,  "What  kind  of  goods 
have  you  in  your  first  show  case  next 
to  the  front  door"?" 

"Fine  mechanics'  tools" — he  an- 
swered— "calipers,  micrometers,  and 
so  forlh." 

"Well,"  said  I.  "do  you  suppose  a 
man  ever  bought  a  micrometer  or  a 
caliper  because  he  saw  one  in  a  show- 
case? Such  things  arc  necessary  on 
certain  jobs.  When  a  man  has  a  job 
he  is  compelled  to  have  the  tools,  Now 
there  are  other  classes  of  goods  that 
are  bought  just  because  they  are 
brought  lo  our  attention.  'I  be>  ;ir<- 
not  necessities.  It  seems  to  me  thai 
in  my  selling  space,  at  least  within 
twenty-five  feel  of  the  fronl  door,  I 
would  as  far  as  possible  try  to  display 
goods  thai  are  not  actual  neces- 
sities—  in  other  words,  goods  thai 
arc  bought  just  because  we  hap- 
pen to  see  them, 

"I  believe  you  would  sell  just  as 
many  calipers  and  micrometers 
if  Ihey  were  not  in  the  show 
case  at  all.    In  any  event,     .  \ 
I  would  not  put  goods  of 
that  class  in  the  best  selling 
space  in  my  store—  in  other 
words.in  the  show  case,  immediately 
at  the  front  door.    You  have  a  lot 
of  goods  in  your  stock  lhat  should  In- 
given  precedence   over  calipers  and 
micrometers  in  that  space." 

Brown  looked  at  mc  and  rolled  the 
Corona  Corona  around  in  his  mouth. 

"Besides  thai."  I  continued,  "the  fine 
mechanics'  tools  you  show  in  that 
show  case  are  not  new  tools.  They 
arc  all  standard  makes  and  well  known 
to  any  mechanic  who  uses  them,  but 
back  in  one  of  your  last  show  cases  I 
happened  lo  notice  a  Yankee  Auto- 
matic Screw  Driver  that  has  just  been 
put  on  the  market.  Not  one  mechanic 
in  a  hundred  has  ever  seen  or  heard  of 
that  screw  driver,  lie  naturally  will 
not  call  for  it,  because  he  does  nol 
know  of  it,  and  you  have  buried  it  in 
a  show  case  seventy- fixe  feet  from 
your  front  door.  I  would  suggest  lh;M 
you  use  your  show  case  al  the  fronl 
door  for  new  goods  and  novelties 
not  for  staple  lines." 

Brown  seemed  interested,  "ll  is 
just  a  little  unusual."  he  remarked, 
"to  have  somebody  size  up  one's  store 
the  way  you  are  doing  it,  and  1  must 
admit  1  am  enjoying  your  analysis. 
Tell  me  some  more  about  the  way  1 
run  this  business." 

"As  I  glanced  over  your  show  cases 
and  counters  I  noticed  that  while  you 
carry  certain  well-known  linos  of  goods, 
there  is  an  absolute  lack  of  a  supply 


of  the  cards,  booklets  and  consumer 
advertising  gotten  out  by  these  con- 
cerns. They  must  send  you  Ihis  mat- 
ter. II  costs  a  great  deal  of  money. 
They  give  it  away.  It  will  help  you 
very  much  in  selling  goods.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  lo  distribute  such 
matter  among  the  seventy-five  per 
cenl  of  the  people  who  do  nol  gel 
beyond  twenty-five  feet  of  your 
store  door,  and  it  is  a  simple  thing  for 
you  to  put  the  name  and  address  of 
your  concern  on  these  pamphlets  with 
a  rubber  stamp.  I  wonder  what  you 
have  done  with  all  this  advertising 


mailer."  I  remarked,  as  I  fixed  him 
with  my  eye  and  then  casually  watched 
the  rings  of  smoke  I  blew. 

Brown  got  up,  walked  out  of  Ihe 
office,  started  at  the  front  door  of  his 
store  and  walked  slowly  all  the  way 
back,  glancing  from  side  to  side.  Then 
he  took  a  seat  on  a  high  slool  opposite 
mc  and  said  nothing. 

"Mr.  Brown,"  said  I.  "I  happen  lo 
know  thai  you  consider  yourself  a  xcry 
good  buyer.  You  devote  seventy-live 
per  cent  of  your  time  to  the  buying 
end  of  your  business.  Your  head  clerk, 
now  standing  near  Ihe  front  door  and 
wailing  on  a  customer,  knows  most  ol 
your  trade.  He  is  the  personal  friend 
of  mosl  or  your  customers.  While  you 
devote  your  time  to  buying  goods  and 
gelling  acquainted  with  the  manu- 
facturers, your  head  clerk  is  getting 
acquainted  w  ild  all  of  your  customers. 

"Now  what  I  want  to  ask  you  is.  if 
a  man  intended  lo  start  a  business  for 
himself,  which  would  be  of  the  grcalor 

immediate  value,  a  large  and  extensive 

acquaintance  where  lo  buy  goods  or  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  all  the  cus- 
tomers of  a  store  like  this?  In  oilier 
words.  Mr.  Brown,  if  I  were  to  hire  a 
man  out  of  your  business  today  in 
order  lo  start  another  store,  which 
would  I  hire — vou  or  vour  clerk?" 
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Brown  looked  at  me  and  said  some- 
thing under  his  breath  that  sounded 
very  much  like  an  explelixe  that  com- 
mences with  "II,"  but  he  coatrolrd 
himself  and  remarked,  "So  you  think 
my  head  clerk  is  a  belter  man  than  1 
am?" 

"No."  I  replied.  "I  did  nol  say  thai, 
but  the  idea  I  wished  lo  convey  WHS 
that  your  head  clerk,  by  contact  xvilh 
your  customers,  is  getting  a  more  valu- 
able experience  than  you  are." 

"W  ell,  how  would  you  rorreel  lhat?" 

he  asked. 

"If  I  were  in  your  place  I  would  de- 
vote mosl  of  my 
lime  to  the  selling 
end  of  my  business, 
because,  according 
lo  my  theories  of 
merchandising,  the 
selling  end  is  Ihe 
mosl  important  of 
any  business." 
"Then  you  do 
W^'fju  not  believe  in  the 
old  saying  thai 
'goods  well  bought 
are  half  sold?"' 

"No,"  I  replied. 
"I  think lhat saying 
is  absolutely  false. 
No  matter  how 
'well  bought'goods 
are,  they  will  not 
sell  themselx'cs, 
while  a  good  salesman,  by  good  selling, 
can  overcome  many  mistakes  in  bad 
buying." 

"Well,"  said  Brown,  "is  there  any- 
thing else  you  would  like  to  pass  out?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  "It  is  evident 
to  me  that  the  house  furnishing  goods 
part  of  your  business  does  not  pay." 

"How  do  you  know?"  Brown  asked 
sharply. 

"Because  I  can  see  Irom  the  way 
Ihe  stock  is  kept  lhat  no  one  pays  any 
attention  lo  it.  ll  is  nobody's  job." 

"Well,  what  of  thai?"  he.  snapped. 

"If  I  were  you."  I  quietly  answered. 
"I  would  either  push  that  department 
it  I  would  close  it  out.  It  is  exident 
lo  anybody  with  eyes  lhat  you  ore 
running  a  man's  store.  You  have  n 
line  location  for  women's  business.  |>u| 
anybody  could  see  that  no  one  here 
lakes  an  interest  in  what  women  won  I. 
If  they  did,  the  side  of  the  store  back 
of  the  stoves  would  be  properly  kept 
up.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Women 
buy  eighty  per  cenl  of  all  the  goods 
purchased  in  Ihis  country.  With  ;i 
slore  such  as  yours  and  in  such  an  ex- 
cellent location  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  do  a  very  fair  and 
profitable  house  furnishing  goods  busi- 
ness." 

"What  do  you  suggest?"  Brown  de- 
manded. 

"I  suggest  thai  you  hire  some  bright 


Why  "Dealer  Helps"  Go  Begging 


By  KOHKKT  KM MKTT 


PIT  TIIIS  question  to  any  re- 
tailer of  your  acquaintance  and 
then  sec  if  his  answer  isn't  just 
about  as  I  have  quoted  it;  "Whal 
•»ould  you  rather  have,  'dealer  helps' 
or  merchandise'?'* 

Theanswer:  "I  don't  rare 
i  continental  about  the 
helps'  unless  I  ran  get  the 
merchandise.  Get  me  both 
'helps' and  merchandise  and 
my  business  success  is 
certain." 

You.  see.  a  whole  lot  of 
retailers  have  had  about 
the  same  kind  of  experience 
with  "dealer  helps"  that  1 
have  had.  We  get  the 
helps"  all  right,  but  we 
are  quite  frequently  lack- 
ing in  the  merchandise  that 
the  "helps"  arc  to  help  us 
>ell.  And  if  we  haven't  the 
merchandise,  what  good  arc 
Ihe  helps?  But.  if  we  have 
the  merchandise,  the  right 
kind  of  "helps"  help  us  a  lot. 

Asa  retailer. my  criticism 
of  theaverage  "dealer  help" 
plan  is  in  the  way  it  is 
mined  out.  The  "helps" 
;ire  cleverly  devised.  The 
wholesales  plan  encompass- 
ing them  is  worked  out  to 
perfection.  They  are  pre- 
sented by  talented  salesmen 
thoroughly  enthused  over 
the  "helps"  and  the  co- 
operative plan  promulgated 
t>y  the  genius  who  developed  the 
"help"  idea.  Wc  retailers,  having 
confidence  in  the  merchandise,  quickly 
recognize  the  helpfulncssof  the  "helps," 
and  wc  swing  into  line. 

In  due  course  of  time  we  are  notified 
by  our  advertising  department  that  a 
large  quantity  of  package  enclosures 
from  Hclpcm  &  Co.  has  been  received, 
together  with  cut-outs,  window  cards, 
street  car  cards,  electros,  and  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  other  advertising 
matter.  The  advertising  man  wants  to 
know  if  we  arc  merchandised  so  that  the 
Vlps"  can  be  used  to  advantage.   I  Ic 
I  as  to  the  quantity  of  Hclpcm  A 
Co,  merchandise  we  have  on  hand,  and 
»hether  it  is  enough  to  be  worth  start- 
ing an  extensive  advertising  campaign 
"a.  I  Ic  stresses  the  fact  that  he  doesn't 
»ant  to  encourage  buyers  (o  come  to  the 
'  >re  for  I  lelpcm  goods  unless  the  goods 
ire  here  in  sufficient  quantity  to  assure 
•ho  customer* petting  whal  they  expect. 
We  hurriedly  consult  our  order  files 


and  discover  that  three  months  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  advertising  man's 
inquiry-,  w  e  placed  an  order  w  ith  1  lelpcm 
&  Co.  for  f>00  dozen  assorted.  We 
find  by  checking  over  our  goods  re- 
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reived  that  lo  dale  we  have  received  a 
grand  total  of  twenty-live  dozen  as- 
sorted from  1  lelpcm  A  Co.  Dale  of 
delivery  was  lo  have  been  two  months 
from  the  date  Ihc  order  was  placed. 
The  whole  was  lo  be  accompanied  by  a 
scries  of  "helps"  that  would  make 
positive  sales  of  the  Helpem  A  Co. 
goods.  Wc  inquire  a  little  further  and 
ascertain  that  of  the  Iwcnty-five  dozen 
assorted  received  from  Helpem  &  Co., 
all  but  five  dozen  have  been  sold. 

Result:  Wc  have  five  dozen  pieces 
of  Helpem  A  Co.'s  goods,  which,  if 
advertised,  would  be  about  enough  for 
three  hours'  brisk  selling. 

On  consulting  our  correspondence 
file  we  discover  some  very  "peppery" 
sales  letters  from  Hclpcm  it  Co.,  in- 
forming us  that  their  "dealer  helps" 
arc  lo  reach  us  at  such  and  such  a  time. 
We  are  told  that  if  we  give  these 
"helps"  Ihc  right  kind  of  help  we  can 
sell  gross  upon  gross  of  the  goods  Ihey 
arc  lo  help  us  sell. 

II 


Further  along  we  find  our  lile  devel- 
ops lhat  Hclpcm  &  Co.  are  a  little 
behind  on  orders,  but  ihey  will  try  to 
complete  our  shipments  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  few  weeks  have  elapsed,  a  few 
weeks  more  on  top  of  them 
have  elapsed,  but  we  haven't 
the  goods. 

We're  long  on  "helps" 
but  we're  short  on  goods. 

And  without  the  goods 
Ihe  "helps"  are  more  use- 
less, by  far,  than  would  be 
the  goods  without  the 
"helps."  Wc  might  sell  the 
goods  without  Ihc  "helps," 
but  wc  positively  cannot 
sell  ihe  goods  when  all  we 
have  arc  the  "helps." 

Our  Helpem  &  Co.  ex- 
perience starts  us  thinking. 
We  keep  on  and  find  thai 
we  have  a  large  variety  of 
different  "helps"  from  an 
even  score  of  different 
manufacturing  and  jobbing 
eonccrns,  and  that  we 
haven't  received  enough 
merchandise  from  them  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  making 
and  mailing  Ihe  "helps."  If 
we  had  Ihe  goods  wc  could 
distribute  the  advertising 
lo  advantage.  The  season 
is  on,  the  goods  should  be 
sold,  and  our  advertising 
in  combination  with  Ihe 
"dealer  helps"  would  assure 
their  being  sold  in  double- 
quick  time.   But  we're  helpless. 

Too  many  manufacturers  fail  lo 
"follow  through."  They  cither  do  not 
furnish  really  beneficial  "dealer  helps," 
or,  when  ihey  do  furnish  Litem,  Ihey  fail 
lo  keep  their  manufacturing  up  lo  the 
demand,  with  the  result  that  the 
money  lhat  went  inlo  the  "helps"  really 
is  wasted.  The  retailer's  customer, 
who  may  have  been  circularized  or 
solicited  by  "dealer  helps"  through  I  he 
mails  or  by  national  advertising,  is 
disgusted  because  she  cannot  gel  what 
the  slore  advertised  as  having,  and  the 
retailer  naturally  is  somewhat  irritated 
because  patrons  are  directed  by  adver- 
tising lo  his  store  for  certain  articles 
lhat  he  cannot  deliver  because  the 
manufacturer  did  not  hold  up  his  cud 
of  the  bargain. 

I  have  in  mind  a  personal  experience 
in  a  store  wilh  which  I  was  associated. 
A  COncorii  making  a  certain  kind  of 
collar  especially  designed  for  the  walk- 
ing man  seal  a  talented  representative 
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ahead  to  open  up  a  trade  territory. 
He  was  loaded  down  with  samples  of 
the  "dealer  helps"  his  company  was 
going  lo  furnish.  He  showed  rue  proofs 
of  advertising  that  were  to  he  run  in  a 
number  of  Sunday  magazines  in  differ- 
ent territory  across  the  continent.  He 
demonstrated  how  this  advertising 
would  pull  for  us.  because  the  name  of 
each  retailer  handling  his  merchandise 
was  going  to  appear  in  that  advertising. 

The  plan  was  good.  It  looked  like 
a  sure  winner.  The  buyer  of  men's 
furnishings  was  called  to  my  office. 
The  entire  plan  was  explained  to  him. 
He  joined  me  in  enthusiasm  for  the 
idea.  Because  of  the  "dealer  help" 
and  the  advertising  he  placed  a  large 
order  for  the  collars.  We  agreed  to  do 
our  part  by  giving  a  large  window  dis- 
play and  tying  up  to  the  advertising  in 
our  local  advertising. 

In  due  time  the  "helps"  arrived. 
On  the  Sunday  promised,  the  page  ad 
appeared  in  colors  in  the  Sunday  maga- 
zine. The  name  of  our  store  was  given 
in  the  ad  as  the  local  dealer  in  those 
collars. 

Couldn't  Deliver  the  Goods 

The  "helps"  did  their  job  and  did  it 
well,  but  the  factory  or  the  shipping 
clerk  or  someone,  somewhere,  fell  down 
and  fell  down  hard.  When  we  opened 
the  store  for  business  Monday  morning, 
we  had  about  one-twentieth  of  our 
collar  order  ready  to  go  on  sale.  The 
ad  pulled  well.  Many  men  came  in 
answer  to  the  ad— but  we  couldn't  sell 
them.  We  didn't  have  the  goods  and 
they  weren't  interested  in  the  "helps." 
We  lost  count  of  the  number  of  custo- 
mers we  had  to  "turn  down"  because 
we  didn't  have  the  styles  illustrated 
in  the  ad.  because  wc  didn't  have  the 
full  line  of  sizes,  and  because  we  didn't 
have  enough  of  certain  styles  and 
sizes  to  anywhere  near  meet  the 
demand  created  by  the  advertising. 

That  cost  us  a  lot  of  business  not 
only  the  direct  business  that  we  lost, 
but  the  indirect  loss  that  always  comes 
to  a  store  which  advertises  something 
it  doesn't  have. 

That  cost  the  manufacturer  a  lot  of 
business — because  the  whole  perform- 
ance disgusted  us.  The  necessary 
explanation  we  made  to  the  disap- 
pointed customers  naturally  disgusted 
them  with  the  manufacturer  who  at- 
tached his  name  to  an  advertisement 
for  something  he  could  not  make 
good  on. 

Incidentally  we  had  no  chance  to 
use  the  great  quantity  of  printed  mat- 
ter that  was  sent  to  us  to  use.  The 
newspaper  ads  and  the  newspaper 
cuts  were  no  good  to  us,  because  we 
couldn't  very  well  a  fiord  to  advertise 
unless  we  had  the  goods. 


The  result  of  this  "dealer  help"  fiasco, 
so  far  as  wc  were  concerned,  was  the 
practical  closing  up  of  this  account  for 
several  months.  In  fact,  we  never 
have  been  very  strong  for  it  since,  and 
yet  it  is  a  commodity  which  could  be 
made  into  one  of  the  noteworthy 
successes  in  the  men's  furnishing  field. 

Another  one  of  the  several  disap- 
pointing "dealer  help"  experiences  that 
came  to  my  attention  had  to  do  with  a 
very  extensively  advertised  line  of 
women's  knit  underwear.  The  manu- 
facturing concern,  which  probably 
spent  at  least  $MX),000  in  advance 
publicity  and  regular  publicity,  fell 
down  so  hard  when  it  came  to  filling 
orders  that  many  merchants  who  had 
been  thoroughly  sold  on  the  line  and 
on  the  "dealer  help"  idea  became  so 
disgusted  with  the  whole  plan  that 
they  have  refused  ever  since  to  buy 
anything  from  that  manufacturer. 
And  the  underwear  was  an  extraordi- 
narily good  line,  too. 

One  could  continue  to  recite  example 
after  example  of  this  nature  but 
what's  the  use?  Wc  all  have  had  such 
experiences.  We  now  are  getting  so 
wc  shy  every  time  "dealer  help"  is 
mentioned  to  us.  Rather,  we  tell  the 
advance  man  for  the  "dealer  help" 
house  that  w  hen  the  goods  are  in  we'll 
take  care  of  the  advertising  ourselves, 
preferring  not  lo  depend  upon  some- 
thing that  we're  not  sure  we're  going 
to  gel. 

It  is  my  theory  that  no  manufac- 
turer ever  is  safe  in  overselling  his 
product — and  that  is  what  he  is  prone 
to  do  if  he  plays  the  "dealer  help" 
string  too  consistently.  "Healer  helps" 
do  help.  We're  glad  to  get  them.  We 
like  to  use  them,  and  we  would  use 
them  a  great  deal  more  if  only  wc 
were  assured  of  having  the  merchan- 
dise that  the  "helps"  are  to  help  us  sell. 

A  Tip  to  the  Manufacturer 

If  I  were  going  to  sell  merchandise 
on  the  "dealer  help"  theory,  I  would 
sell  only  over  a  territory  small  enough 
to  give  me  every  assurance  of  filling 
every  order  and  of  having  the  merchan- 
dise in  my  customer's  store  when  the 
"dealer  help"  started  working  for  me 
and  for  my  dealer.  I  would  consider 
it  much  more  important  to  do  a  small 
job  well  than  lo  do  a  big  job  poorly, 
and  I  would  see  that  every  branch  of 
my  business  from  factory  to  sales 
department  knew  just  exactly  what 
each  department  was  doing  to  make 
my  "helps"  really  helpful. 

If  I  promised  a  merchant  a  certain 
service,  I  would  see  that  that  promise 
was  lived  up  to.  If  I  felt  that  I 
couldn't  make  good  on  my  promises 
to  ten  areo'ints,  I   would  cut  the 


accounts  down  to  five  orfouror  three  or 
two- --down  lo  a  minimum  of  which  1 
could  take  the  proper  care.  Above  all 
things.  I  would  not  let  my  enthusiasm 
for  my  sales  plan  run  away  from  un- 
capacity to  fill  orders. 

A  cursory  investigation  of  the  whole- 
sale and  manufacturing  district  will 
reveal  a  large  number  of  wholesalers 
and  manufacturers  who  do  not  believe 
in  "dealer  helps."  Some  may  tell 
you  the  dealer  doesn't  want  them;  that 
he  won't  use  them  if  you  furnish  them: 
that  they  have  tried  them  once  and 
found  they  didn't  pay — a  whole  lot  of 
such  comment  is  easy  to  hear.  But  if 
one  carries  the  investigation  further, 
one  very  likely  will  find  that  the  usual 
experience  of  the  wholesaler  or  manu- 
facturer has  been  about  as  outlined  in 
the  foregoing. 

His  retail  customers  suffered  once  or 
twice  because  he  broke  down  at  his  end. 
and  those  experiences  have  convinced 
his  customers  that  the  "dealer  help" 
idea  isn't  good,  simply  because  it  isn't 
properly  handled.  One  or  two  such 
experiences  are  a  large  sufficiency  for 
any  retailer,  and  he  naturally  doesn't 
warm  up  to  any  proposition  that  savors 
too  much  of  "help"  and  not  enough  of 
goods. 

Look  to  the  Production  End 

If  I  were  a  manufacturer  I  would 
pretty  well  know  what  I  could  cNpect 
from  my  production  department  in  the 
way  of  order-filling  before  I  sent  my 
men  out  selling  great  quantities  be- 
cause of  "dealer  help"  inducements. 
And  w  hen  I  knew  w  hat  I  could  expect 
in  production,  I  would  limit  my  selling 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  could  give 
even,'  one  of  my  customers  absolute 
assurance  that  they  would  get  what 
they  bought;  and  that  if  my  "dealer 
helps"  and  national  advertising  brought 
them  in  so  much  business  that  they  had 
to  re-order  frequently.  I  could  take  care 
of  those  re-orders  promptly. 

In  the  retail  business  we  make  it  a 
rule  not  to  advertise  goods  unless  they 
are  in  the  store.  How  different  is  the 
policy  of  a  lot  of  manufacturers  who 
in  the  past  two  or  three  years  have 
been  promising  much  in  the  advertis- 
ing and  delivering  little  in  reality. 
Such  tactics  hurt  the  advertiser  arid 
they  hurt  advertising. 

It  takes  more  than  intelligently- 
developed  "dealer  helps"  to  olTset  the 
hard  feelings  that  are  engendered  in 
the  retailer  when  he  suffers  three  01 
four  non-tilled  order  experiences  akin 
to  those  I  have  referred  lo.  It  take:- 
a  whole  lol  of  national  advertising, 
salesmanship  and  quality  to  overeonu 
his  prejudice  against  the  manufarlurei 
who  promises  a  lot  and  delivers  less 
than  half  a  lot. 
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Selling  the  Army  Surplus 


WHO  does  nol  remember  the 
country  town  and  cross-roads 
general  emporiums  whose  signs 
said  Ihey  sold  "everything  from  wooden 
toothpicks  to  lumber  wagons"  has  a 
short  memory.  And  he  who  travels 
about  in  rural  communities  doubtless 
may  find  many  such  institutions  still 
operating  under  the  careful  manage- 
ment of  some  substantial  merchant 
»hose  cronies  call  him  "Squire"  and 
who  ministers  to  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
tryside with  the  same  kindly  care 
exercised  by  the  rural  physician. 

But  that  the  government  of  the 
I  nited  Slates  should  ever  enter  this 
6eld — and  on  an  extensive  chain  store 
scale — would  have  seemed  chimcrically 
socialistic  before  the  war.  And  yet  one 
of  the  most  interesting  activities  now 
being  conducted  by  Uncle  Sam  is  the 
operation  of  twenty-five  army  retail 
stores  at  which  the  vast  surplus  of 
supplies  accumulated  in  expectation 
of  two  or  three  years  of  war  is  being 
distributed  to  the  public.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  enabling  the  War  Department 
to  dispose  of  its  surplus,  the  project  is 
dealing  a  heavy  blow  at  the  cost  of 
living  because  the  great  variety  of  goods 
offered  the  public  gives  opportunity 
for  material  savings. 

In  the  past,   army  surplus  usually 
has  been  regarded  as  legitimate  prey 
lor  favorites  of  government  officials- 
thai  is.  so  far  as  many  countries  and 
governments  arc  concerned-  it  being 
assumed  that    the  money  ipenl  for 
army  supplies   was  charged  olT  and 
that  the  goods  were  not 
regarded  as  real  assets. 
Any  junk  dealers  or  con- 
tractors, with  lobbyist 
fnends.  who  expected  the 
American  government  to 
follow  this  course  have 
hern  woefully  disap- 
pointed, for  in  many 
taxes  army  surplus  has 
been  sold  since  the  armi- 
stice at  prices  above  the 
market  at  which  it  was 
[urchased. 

In  fact,  such  good 
*j|f>inanship  has 
h*en  shown  by  the 
its  in  charge  of 
disposing  of  this 
army  surplus  that  on 
the  whole  about  90 
[» rcrnt  of  the  original 
purchase  price  has  been 
fealiwd  on  the  goods  sold 
w  far.  Whether  this  figur 
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By  HOMER  JOSEPH  DODGK 

will  be  lower  or  higher  when  the  hooks 
are  finally  closed  must  now  be  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  as  there  remains  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  to  be 
disposed  of. 

The  chain  of  army  retail  stores 
opened  September  25.  The  experience 
was  as  new  for  the  public  as  for  the 
government.  The  merchant  and  the 
customer  know  what  a  brisk  business 
man  is  the  ordinary  jobber  to  the  trade. 
In  this  instance,  the  man  occupying 
that  position  is  a  zone  supply  officer. 
Usually  he  is  an  army  officer  well  up 
in  the  scale  of  military  rank,  and  his 
office  and  his  business  are  ronducted 
along  quite  military  lines.  He  sends 
out  no  calendars  in  colors  adorned  with 
pictures  of  pretty  girls,  but  his  station- 
cry  bears  upon  it  the  insignia  of  the 
greatest  republic  in  the  world. 

The  great  central  depots,  in  which 
were  accumulated  the  huge  supplies 
of  goods  of  every  description  prepara- 
tory to  issuance  to  the  great  military 
camps  and  cantonments  and  to  ship- 
ment overseas,  take  the  place,  in  this 
system,  of  the  wholesalers'  or  jobbers' 
warehouses.  From  these  central  sup- 
ply depots  the  army  surplus  is  sent  out 
to  the  retail  stores  situated  in  territory 
natuially  tributary. 
The  man  who  operates  one  of  these 
army  retail  stores  is  far  from 
being  a  typical  storekeeper; 
he  is  an  army  oflicer — 
usually  a  major  or  a  Colonel. 
For  assistants  they  have 
captains  and  lieutenants. 
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Joe,  the  bookkeeper,  gets  down  to 
work  with  a  little  trace  of  sleep  still 
lingering  about  the  corners  of  his  eyes 
and  says  "Morning,  sir,"  to  the  pro- 
prietor or  manager  of  the  big  store  with 
which  the  average  American  is  familiar. 
Joe,  the  doughboy.-  or  perhaps  he  is  a 
snappy  second  lieutenant. — gets  down 
much  earlier  with  the  echo  of  the  morn- 
ing trumpet  in  his  ears  and  salutes  his 
superior  oflicer  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day  in  the  army  retail  stores. 

All  through  these  stores—  and  some 
of  them  are  very  big  ones — officers  and 
soldiers  predominate.  The  orders  were 
to  use  the  army  personnel  where  it  was 
adequate;  and  so  for  floorwalkers  we 
find  neatly-uniformed  captains  or  lieu- 
tenants, and  about  the  floors,  offices 
and  warerooms.  shipping  rooms  and 
platforms  there  are  lieutenants,  ser- 
geants, corporals  and  privates.  So  far 
as  possible,  enlisted  men  w  ho  have  had 
previous  training  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments are  selected  for  the  stores. 
In  some  cities  where  the  soldiers  were 
too  few  or  loo  inexperienced,  civilians 
have  been  hired  both  for  office  work 
and  for  work  at  the  sales  counters  and 
in  the  shipping  rooms,  but  the  policy 
has  been  to  use  the  uniformed  men  so 
far  as  possible. 

The  stores  have  been  established  in 
twenty-five   cities   where   the  War 
Department  felt  the  best  results  would 
be  obtained,  with  respect  both  to  dis- 
puting of  the  surplus  and  to  accommo- 
dating the  general  public.  Location 
of  the  stores  has  been  dictated  by  the 
best  business  judgment.    Where  the 
government  has  owned  buildings  or 
had  them  under  lease  at  suitable 
points  for  retail  stores,  these 
structures  have  been  utilized,  but 
where   no   such  properly  was 
-  already   available,   it    has  been 
acquired  in  the  open  market. 
We  have  compared  the  old-time 
Ik  country  general  store  with  the 
V  army  retail  stores.   What  makes 
I  them  comparable  is  nol  location. 
I    for  the  army  retail  stores  are  all 
'    in  big  cities,  but  the  wide  variety 
pi  goods  offered  for  sale.  Nowa- 
days, in  the  cily,  unless  you  go  to 
a  department  store,  you  go  to 
specially  stores  for  special  com- 
modities.    But  the  army  retail 
s'.ore  carries  a  range  of  stork  Very 
much  like  lhal  of  the  country 
-lore.    You  will  find  no  luxuries 
in  these  stores,  any  more  than 
you  will  at    the  cross-roads 
emporium.    In   the  army  there 
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arc  no  luxuries;  therefore  there  is  no  community  buying  renter,  especially    al  all  of  the  retail  stores,  but  have  been 

surplus  of  luxuries  to  sell.  since  municipalities  have  made  such    concentrated  in  certain  central  supply 

The  list  of  stock  is  a  long  one,  but  a  special  efforts  to  lower  the  cost  of    depots.    For  the  War  Department  to 

few  selections  will  illustrate  the  wide  living,  the  War  Department  has  put    send  some  of  these  goods  to  all  the 

range  and  the  relatively  low  prices:  into  effect  a  system  whereby  munici-    stores  would  be  impracticable.  The 

v,      ,      .  .,„„   •             <t  ,  n  palilies  and  community  buving  organi-    allotment  of  goods  to  the  armv  retail 

New  cloth  top  arctics,  a  pair  51. ml  1   ,                 .           i    n                                      #        .L              i          ■  "j 

Film  albums,  each                            .".'>  zal'ons  may  buy  in  bulk.                       stores  from  the  general  supply  depots 

Blankets,  wool,  each                          f».00  Bulk  orders  may  be  placed  with  the     was  based  on  the  population  of  the 

Brooms,  stable,  earn                          .75  retail  store  in  the  district  in  which  the    several  districts. 

Candles,  a  pound. .                          .20  municipality,  municipal  selling  agencv        Forthc  week  ending  October  25,  sales 

holding  chairs,  each ...                         ,/.>  *        -.      u                               f      •                    .              .                    .  j 

Drawers,  wool,  winter,  a  pair.           I.oo  or  community  buying  association  is    in  the  twenty-live  stores  amounted 

Drawcre,«uinmer,  a  pair                    ,25  situated.    Goods  will  be  delivered  by     to  $1,754,123.83.  and  from  the  date  of 

Gloves,  knit,  a  pair                           .20  freight,  f.  o.  b.  destination.  A  discount     the  opening  of  the  chain  on  September 

Hatchcta,  each ...                           1.00  of  j0  per  wnt  on  thl,  (MUire  hj|rof  g(KKjs    2f>  total  sales  had  amounted  to  $1.823.- 

knivcs,  table,  a  dn/rn                         .IS  ,           ...  ,      „       ,  ..           ^           ,     .  „                      . .     ...  _ 

Lariats,  each                                   .(*>.'>  ordered  will  be  allowed  the  purchaser     502. nO.    Of  course,  the  War  Depart- 

Uvcralls,  a  pair                              2..">0  lo  cover  overhead  expenses  entailed  in     ment  is  seeking  no  prolil  on  these  sales. 

Raincoats,  each                             ~»2J3  re-distributing  the  commodities  to  the    and  that  accounts  in  large  measure  for 

Socks,  won),  a  pair                            .£i  members  of  the  municipalities  or  buv-     the  low  prices.    Another  factor  is  the 

Gas  masks,  earn                                1.00  '                    *      ,                -                    .                 .  . 

Baron,  a  case                                2.7.')  lnfi  organizations.                                  low  cost  of  operation,  due  to  Careful 

Corned  beef,  a  can                           .23  The  representative  of  the  purchaser    management.  The  cost  of  operation  so 

Baked  beans,  a  can   Ol   far  has  ranged  from  1 2  -,  per  cent  on  the 

■l^BBIIVM  price  of  some  articles  lo  12  per  cent 

Flour,  a  sack                                I.oo  M                                                      1  , 

Bull  Durham  smoking  Mian-.i.  PV                                         nn  <>'r>crs. 

a  package                                     .01  1  he  army  retail  stores  were  opened 

Flashlights,  eurh . . .                         .W  UU                                      just  when  the  government  was  Irving 

Wagon  jacks,  each                          *M  ,„  ,,.,iurP  the  cost  of  living,  so  the  pro- 

The  liil  goes on  almost  ^bm^.  I     ject  was  a  popular  one.  On  the  opening 

endlessly  and  includes:!  ^^^^Ej^  ^^a^L^^^^^l  :it  *nc  Chicago  store  50,000  people 

great  range  of  food;      ^HRS*V^H  L^^^ 

includes  in                   yfcM "^-^1  ^^s»  HWm$APS        neighborhood  for  the  chance  lo 

most  all  the  kinds     ^\flML-SP|?V  -M  tftB  CAT7~^m     buy'     M  somc  <>f  Lhc  ^""^ 

of  rations  which,  ill       m.mS^^  J1'  ll           ■  ' ^ALt  Mar  lhe  openings  were  celebrated, 

and  in  this    ^AHwiT  ^b^LtoH                   IT         At  San  Antonio,  for  instance. 

armv.  were  the  most                    ■f  '  ^^jjB*^ t  :ie  commander  of  lhe  Southern 

various  ever  known     ■  \    ^  €51*375  u-Uc,        ■      Departmenl  of  the  Army,  the 

lo  the  soldier                           Jt&^m  •       ■    I^i^s2l~_               mayor  of  San  Antonio  and  olher 

Clothing   of  every'                       M¥  ^iafcsaiaM*-  1      llaWJa^^      public  officials  conducted  special 

kind  used  by  the  V                           pernses.  and   the  army  post 

soldier  and  many  c-ifi  \  ■  ,  JiC  M                             l>:,"d  wa*  a"cnfdani'e: 

•  ,  .                                 m  ..                  .          V                             1  he    irsl  day  s  business  al 

implements  also  arc  1L_.                                .,    v-      ».    •    .      ,        ,  . 

.  .  \                                                 the  New  N  urk  shire  brought  in 

available.  Y 

...  ,  12.000  customers,  whose  pur- 
Most  of  lhc  Roods  chases  aggregated  $21,000  over 
are  sold  over  the  lhp  rounlcr  and  51.900  b\  mail, 
counters  in  the  m  The  average  purchase  al  musl 
twenty-five  stores,  of  lho  stor0).  tolals  aild  in 
but  the  manage-  view  of  the  fact  that  so  manv  uf 
ment  of  the  chain  ,|u,  articles  offered  arc  priced 
has  also  inaugu-  ^  a|  but  a  few  cents,  the  War 
rated  a  system  ol  fcMtvi  W^^^  Department  is  well  satisfied 
sales  by  parcels  posl  ■  Ih^n  ^^^^  with  this  distribution, 
which  is  bringing  Cities  in  which  the  army  retail 
a  great  amount  of  B  ^^^^^r  stores  have  been  established  are 
Iradc.                              P^^^^  lho  followin«:  Atlanta.  Boston. 

The  over-thc-     a^Baa^  Baltimore.  Charleston,  Chicago, 

counter  price  and                        S),lr  "' "" ''anaVs  Win***  ■«**.  sn»«"'.  n»  Y«*          Columbus,  Denver,  Detroit.  FJ 

the  parcels  post  price  are  the  same.  To  in  bulk  who  places  the  order  is  required     Pa  so;  Jeffersonville.  Indiana:  I.os 

order  by  mail  from  a  store,  you  must  to  give  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  store     Angeles.  New  Orleans;  Newport  News, 

be  within  its  district.    Mail  orders  to  which  the  order  is  sent  due  assurance    Virginia;  New  York.  Omaha,  Phila- 

musl  be  addressed  lo  the  store  direct  that  the  goods  acquired  will  be  dcliv-    delphia.  Pittsburgh;  Portland,  Oregon; 

and  not  lo  the  postmaster  or  to  any  cred  to  ultimate  consumers  at  the    San  Antonio.  San  Francisco.  Seattle, 

other  official.   All  mail  orders  must  be  prices  fixed  for  individual  sales  in  the     St.  Louis,  St.  Paul  and  Washington, 

accompanied  by  cash,  postal  money  stores.                                               D.  C. 

order  or  certified   check.     Postage  The  bulk  sales  plan  does  not  apply  lo       The  original  plan  provides  for  opcrat- 

stamps  and  uncertified  checks  will  not  renovated   goods.    In   almost   every     ing  the  stores  ninety  days,  which  will 

be  accepted.    All  goods  bought  over  instance  these  wares  are  as  good  as  new,     keep  them  open  until  Christmas.  If 

the  counter  must  be  paid  for  in  cash,  but  it  was  decided  that  the  ultimate     the  goods  are  not  all  sold  by  thai  time 

Still  another  method  of  distribution  consumer  should  personally  examine     it  is  likely  that  the  management  w  ill 

has  been  arranged  by  the  army  retail  them  before  buying.                           close  the  less  successful  stores  and 

stores.   In  view  of  the  increasing  popu-  Some  commodities   fisted    on   the    operate  the  others  until  they  no 

larity   of    the  community   store   or  general  inventory   are  not   available    longer  pay. 


With  Bible  and  Safety  Razors 


By  W.  LIVINGSTON  LARNKI) 


/.IMGJ.YE,  if  you  will,  a  ramshackle 
thatched  house,  set  deep  in  almost 
primeval  jungle.  Ten  miles  in  any 
direction,  and  you  will  come  upon  the 
penetrable  wilderness  of  the  African 
West  Coast  country.  Nearer  to  the 
established  ports,  however,  there  are 
■-enters  of  more  advanced  activity,  with 

j  teeming  and  picturesque  tide  of  pith- 

if  I  me  ted  humanity. 

It  is  a  sweltering  afternoon,  and  the 
caravan  that  i  onics  from  an  adjacent 
village  deposits  its  while  men  at  the 
<inor  of  the  thatched  house  dripping, 
gasping,  wean,-  from  their  journey. 

Soon  there  are  iced  drinks,  for  the 
packet  boat  came  at  dawn,  and  palm- 
Ivaf  fans  arc  waving;  and  the  Little 
Missionary,  in  his  while  sail,  is  making 
things  comfortable  for  his  honored 
Rants. 

Inside  of  that  house,  and  out,  there 
are  comforts  and  luxuries  that  seem 
strange  in  this  locality.  The  Little 
Missionary  is  v  ery  proud  of  his  equip- 
ment. I  le  has  a  patent  carpet  sweeper- 
think  of  it!  And  a  really  wonderful 
spare-saving  stove,  and  the  best  pair 
nl  si  issors  in  the  community,  and  the 
good  old  safety  razor,  and  agreal  many 
■  >thcr  articles.  The  headman  of  a 
visiting  tnlw  once  saw  the  Little  Mis- 
sionary shaving  with  the  "American 
lace-scraper,"  and  offered  a  hundred 
dollars*  worth  of  ivory  for  it.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  wanted  it  for  his  fifth 
»ife,  who  w  as  inclined  to  whiskers. 

The  visitors  are  interested  in  the 
Lttle  Missionary's  carpel  sweeper. 
Where  did  it  come  from?  Where  could 
one  be  obtained?  Was  there  anyway 
<l  getting  u  duplicate?  And  that 
Move  was  one  like  it  to  he  had  within 
the  present  century? 

Whereupon  the  Little  Missionary 
Mniles  and  lakes  his  callers  on  a  sort  of 
>ptnt  flight   to  America.  He 

i  ribes  the  city  of  build-  ^""y 
ci<s  that  is  Montgomcrv. 

1  and  Company.  He 
!  lis  how  a  N  iter  is  w  rillen 

merchandise  ordered, 
:  nd  it  arrives  at  your 
>afc-guardcd  all  the 
'■  IS)  miles.  Moreover. 

•  an  buy  wilh  perfect 

v.  The  goods  w  ill  be 
]      :i->   represented.  j,l< 
rhi  visitors  plead  ' 
•    il'.'  Little 


ary  to  put  in  an  order.  It  is  a  sizable 
order,  loo,  wilh  payment  in  advance. 
He  understands  just  how  to  write. 

Here,  Ihen.  we  have  a  peculiar  and 
unusual  business  situation.  Prestige 
is  being  built  thousands  of  miles  from 
the  source  of  supply.  Orders  arc  being 
created  by  an  entirely  unofficial  person, 
who  rather  enjoys  introducing  Ameri- 
can ways  and  American  goods. 

For  Montgomery  Ward  and  Com- 
pany has  discovered  that  in  every 
foreign  missionary  there  is  a  prospect- 
ive sales  agent,  without  actually  adding 
him  to  the  pay  roll.  This  is  the  way 
it  operates: 

Before  Ihey  slarl  for  their  posts,  or 
during  visits  home,  these  men  and 
women  place  orders  for  certain  homely 
articles  thai  are  shipped  across  seas. 
And  Montgomery  Ward  and  Company 
has  encouraged  their  patronage.  When 
a  missionary  writes  lo  this  house,  or 
calls  in  person,  he  is  shown  extra  atten- 
tion. Things  are  made  as  pleasant  for 
him  as  possible.  They  will  pack  other 
goods,  purchased  elsewhere,  in  one  big 
case,  or  one  Montgomery  Ward  and 
Company  consignment.  They  give 
him  catalogs  and  printed  matter. 
His  trade  is  constantly  encouraged. 
He  may  be  going  lo  China  or  Japan  or 
Liberia  or  South  America  or  (he  West 
Coast  of  Africa  —anywhere  on  the  lop 
or  underside  of  this  great  terrestrial 
glolie;  it  mailers  not.  The  Little 
Missionary  becomes  an  important 
business  friend. 

Collected  data  shows  that  when  the 
missionary  once  reaches  his  destination, 
every  article  bought  is  a  living  adver- 
tisement for  Montgomery  Ward  and 
Company.  His  house  is  visited  with 
great  regularity  by  everyone  who 
amounts  lo  anything  in  his  locality — 
and  for  many  adjacent  miles  around. 

People  who  have  never 
seen  these  Aincrican- 
^^fig^p       inadi'  l!<>iul-  ev.au  - 
f,*"^  'JBEk').     ine    I  he  m  wilh 


admiring  wonderment.  They  arc 
frankly  envious.  They  want  to  dupli- 
cate them.  And  thus  Montgomery  Ward 
and  Company  has  built  up  a  surpris- 
ingly large  foreign  trade,  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  unconscious  help  of  the 
little  Missionary  in  the  pongee  suil. 

For  a  while  the  sales  managers 
could  not  quite  make  out  the  source  of 
these  export  orders.  What  inspired 
them?  They  had  no  one  in  that  field. 
Investigation  slowly  materialized  the 
truth.  The  concern  served  a  great 
number  of  missionaries  lo  foreign 
countries  and,  in  the  aggregate,  they 
represent  a  sizable  body  of  men,  con- 
stantly coming  and  going,  even  during 
the  period  of  the  war. 

In  his  native  environment  Ihe  mis- 
sionary is  a  man  of  considerable  im- 
portance. He  is  looked  upon  as  a 
useful  personage  and  has  official  recog- 
nition. Every  stratum  of  humanity  has 
occasion,  at  some  lime  or  older,  to  go 
tu  his  house,  fraternize  with  him  and 
curry  his  favor.  He  keeps  "open 
house"  to  his  territory.  Nothing  that 
is  his  is  hidden  from  the  populace. 
Therefore  his  home  becomes  a  sort  ol 
modest  sample  room,  w  hen1  goods  are 
neatly  displayed. 

Which  brings  up  another  point. 
The  missionary  is  not.  as  the  comic 
papers  would  have  us  think,  a  sad- 
eyed  unprogressivc  in  a  long  black 
frock  coal  and  a  high  silk  hat.  Many 
funny  stories  :,re  told,  authoritatively, 
by  the  way.  of  the  missionary  who  is  a 
soil  of  inoffensive  l>r.  Jekvll  and  Mr. 
Hyde. 

Abroad,  where  servants  are  cheap- 
a  cent  or  two  a  day  he  has  a  large 
retinue  of  servants  and  a  commodious 
house.  On  a  steamer  bound  for  these 
shores,  not  long  since,  we  once  scraped 
acquaintance  with  a  gentleman  of 
quick  wit  nnd  easy  vernacular,  who 
wore  rattier  sporty  clothes  and  was  ihe 
lie  of  the  party."  A  lew  hours  out 
from  New  York  he  came  on  deck,  com- 
pletely transformed,  lie  was  literally 
"made  up"  in  some  such  costume  as 
I  In-  comic  artist  would  lead  us  to  believe 
is  ihe  conventional  thing.  Even  the 

v     expression  of  his  face  was  changed. 
When  we  questioned  him  about  it. 
lie  admitted  that  as  smiii  as  he 
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The  Store  That  Came  Back 


By  ROBERT  M.  McCABE 


THIS  is  the  story  of  a  department 
store  which  for  ten  years  suffered 
from  a  serious,  devitalizing  at- 
tack of  business  anemia,  and  then, 
starling  on  the  road  to  health,  became 
a  most  lusty,  red-corpusclcd,  thriving 
institution,  developing  in  two  years 
from  a  business  volume  of  less  than 
one  and  one-half  millions  to  a  volume 
which  in  1919  will  come  very  near 
touching  the  four-million  mark. 

The  Patient— The  Duffy-Powers 
store,  Rochester.  New  York. 

Tub  Doctor— John  Mench. 

The  Medicine-  Hard  work,  long 
hours,  new  ideas,  high  ideals,  fair 
play  to  those  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  store,  co-operation,  youth, 
vigor,  ambition,  vision,  organiza- 
tion. 

To  get  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  situation  in  Rochester  and  its 
bearing  on  the  Duffy-Powers  store, 
one  must  understand  the  location  of 
Ihc  patient  and  the  conditions  that  had 
to  be  overcome  to  effect  the  cure. 

Rochester  is  a  city  of  the  substan- 
tial, conservative  type.  Its  business 
district  has  had  to  overcome  that 
serious  handicap  of  "East  Side"  and 
"West  Side."  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  very  like  the  equator— an  imagi- 
nary line — but  one  that  many  have 
found  it  hard  to  cross.  A  river  flows 
directly  through  Rochester,  but 
Rochester's  main  street  crosses 
the  river.  Buildings  bridge  it. 
business  life  (lows  across  the 
river  just  as  if  it  weren't 
there;  but  the  river  makes 
a  Rochester  "East  Side"  and 
a  Rochester  "West  Side." 

Previously  the  "East 
Side"  had  nil  the  best  of 
it.    Probably  8">  per  cent 
of  the  retail  business  was 
done  east    of  the  river. 
Rochester  folks   had  the 
"East   Side"   habit.  The 
bigger  stores  were  there. 
There  were  literally  swarms 
of  specially  shops  on  the 
"East  Side." 

The  Duffy-Powers  store  is 
situated  about  four  blocks  weal 
of  Rochester's  equator—  Iho 
Ccnt-sce  River — which  makes 
its  location  about  six  blocks 
from  what  once  was  the  retail 
business  heart  of  Rochester. 

One  block  eastward  from  the 
Duffy-Powers  store  is  the 
"Four  Corners" — a  transfer 


point  and  an  entering  point  for  a  large 
percentage  of  all  street  earn  and 
interurban  cars  entering  Rochester. 
Passengers  on  these  street  cars  coming 
in  from  the  south,  north  and  west  can 
remain  on  the  cars  going  eastward  on 
Main  Street,  or,  by  leaving  the  cars 
and  walking  one  block  west,  go  to  the 
Duffy-Powers  store. 

The  "Four  Corners"  in  Rochester 
resembles  the.  loop  in  Chicago.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  congested  traffic  sec- 
tions found  in  any  city  anywhere  near 
Rochester's  size.  Passengers  coming 
in  from  the  east,  or  from  some  of  the 
northern  sections  of  the  city,  can  re- 
main on  the  street  cars  and  go  to  the 
"Four  Corners."  or  can  transfer,  going 
directly  down  to  the  Duffy-Powers 
store;  or  they  can  get  off  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  "Easl  Side." 

The  greater  majority  had  the  habit 
of  getting  off  and  slaving  on  the  "Easl 
Side." 

Here,  then,  were  four  problems: 

First — Trade  that  was  in  the  habit 
of  shopping  on  the  "Easl  Side"  must 
be  attracted  to  the  "West  Side." 

Second — Trade  thai  had  stayed  on 
the  street  cars,  passing  by  the  "Four 
Corners"  within  one  block  of  the 
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Duffy-Powers  store,  must  be  taught 
to  leave  their  cars  and  walk  one  block 
west. 

Third — Trade  that  lived  on  the 
slrccl  car  lines  that  lead  directly  lo 
the  "East  Side"  business  center  must 
be  educated  to  slay  on  their  cars  until 
they  either  reached  the  "Four  Corners" 
or  the  Duffy-Powers  store. 

Fourth  The  automobile  trade,  both 
"Fast  Side"  and  "West  Side."  must 
be  educated  to  drive  either  across 
that  imaginary  line  and  go  on  down 
lo  Duffy-Powers,  or  to  turn  at  the 
"Four  Corners"  and  go  west  one  block 
to  the  Duffy-Powers  store. 

John  Mench's  first  job  was  to  find 
the  solution  of  those  four  problems — 
and  he  did. 

Before  coming  to  the  Duffy-Powers 
store  on  December  X,  1917,  Mr.  Mench 
oblained  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
at  Washington  full  data  on  Rochester. 
This  data  convinced  him  that  with 
Rochester's  large  and  constantly  grow- 
ing territory,  with  its  great  industrial 
plants,  with  its  steadily  increasing 
population,  there  was  room  in  Roches- 
ter for  a  store  like  the  Duffy-Powers 
store. 

He  took  a  lesson  from  the  large  chain 
stores  about  the  country  and  spent 
hours  on  the  street  corners  checking  off 
the  pedestrians,  the  street  car  traflic. 
counting  those  who  traded  in  the 
East  Side"  stores,  estimating  those 
who  stayed  on  the  cars  and  went 
■   st   from   the  "Four  Corners" 
and  those  who  didn't  stay  on. 
surveying  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion as  applied  to  residence 
sections  both  easl  and  west 
of  the  river. 

With  those  facts  in  mind 
he  decided  that  a  second 
Chinese  wall  could  be  built 
across  the  river  where  the 
"East  Side"  and  the  "West 
Side"  is  established  and  that 
the  store  on  the  west  side 
would    prosper  magnificently 
with  only  the  West  Side  trade, 
lie  took  chargeof  the  patient. 
I  lis  fust  diagnosis  was  that 
the  infusion  needed  was  volume. 
So  the    Duffy-Powers  store 
started  out  for  volume. 

It  takes  two  things  to  get 
volume  for  a  store; 
First,  lower  prices. 
Second,  capacity  to  offer  tln> 
public  the  commodities  they 
are  mosl  interested  in — Ihe 
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things  most  used  in  cvery-day  life. 

How  was  it  suing  to  be  possible  to 
undersell  other  Rochester  stores'.'  Cut 
down  the  costs   of  doing  business 
I  liininaleall  possible  business  waste. 
Trim  the  overhead  in  even,'  possible 
direction.  I«et  service—  as  service  is 
understood     sutler  a  little:  lower 
prices  would  overcome  it.    So  the 
eliminating  process  began.  This  was 
in  war  time,  when  a  lot  of  stores 
were  curtailing  their  service  to  some 
extent,  but  not  much  in  Rochester. 
Mr.  Mench  took  charge  December  «S 
1917.   lie  started  eliminating  at  once 
about  on  this  schedule: 

Elimination  No.  1  December  8— 
Discontinued  all  regular  delivery 
schedules,  culling  down  the  deliver) 
d>rre  from  a  crew  of  eleven  cars  and 
five  wagons  to  an  active  force  of  seven 
cars.  All  free  "specials"  were  discon- 
tinued. 

ICIimination  No.  2 — December  12 — 
Regan  charging  for  all  alteration.*  on 
women's  garments. 

Elimination  No.  '.i — December  17 — 
Discontinued  sending  any  merchandise 
on  approval. 

Elimination  No.  I — December  17 — 
Discontinued  the  grocery  where  service 
»as  given  and  opened  a  self-serve 
prorery  (more  of  this  later). 

Elimination  No.  5 — December  31 
Discontinued   discounts  to  all  but 
employees  of  the  store. 

Elimination  No.  (V—  March  4,  1918 — 
Discontinued  an  "economy  basement" 
»  here  clerks  w  ere  employed  and  service 
civen:  putting  in  its  stead  a  self-serve 
basement,  where  dry  goods,  clothing, 
garments,  shoes,  etc..  were  sold. 

.Ml  tending  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  first  one  of  the  two  things 
necessary  to  reduce  cost  of  doing  busi- 
es*- "lowering  the  overhead,"  and  so 
the  Duffy-Powers  Company  came  oul 
*ilh  the  slogan  "We  Sell  It  for  I-css." 
and  made  good. 

The  self-serve  grocer,',  opened  on 
the  first  day  of  the  second  week  of  Mr. 
Mcnrh's  management,  look  care  of 
the  second  angle  of  the  question,  offer- 
ing commodities  wanted  for  every  day 
use,  and,  incidentally,  materially  af- 
f'-rlcd  the  first  angle — cutting  down 
the  cost  of  doing  business. 

The  self-serve  grocery-  was  opened 
without  any  service  of  any  kind.  The 
<rtising  slogan  most  used  was 
"Self-Service  Means  thai  You  are 
Doing  for  Yourself  What  You  Have 
Been  Paying  Others  lo  Do  for  You." 
The  public  immediately  gol  the  idea. 

They  came  into  the  grocery  store, 
v  picked  up  market  baskets,  they 
i-M'mbled  their  own  groceries,  they 
cither  carried  them  home,  or  paid  10 
rents  to  have  Ihem  delivered — and 
they  came  in  such  crowds  that  on  the 
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Opening    day    the  self 
serve  grocery  was  obliged  lo 
close  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
because  stocks  were   practically  ex- 
hausted, and  I  he  crow  d  was  so  large 
lhat  no  more  could  gel  in. 

The  patient  was  beginning  lo  show 
decided  signs  of  rejuvenation. 

Wilhoul  service  of  any  kind,  the 
self-serve  grocery,  in  ils  first  year,  did 
a  volume  of  business  very  closely 
approximating  $500,000.  In  its  second 
year.  1919.  every  indication  is  that  its 
volume  will  exceed  $700,000,  and  it 
will  be  among  the  mosl  profitable 
departments  in  Ihe  store. 

On  Ihe  evening  of  Ihe  second  day  of 
Mr.  Mench's  management,  Ihe  officers 
and  directors  of  the  store  gave  a  "get 
acquainted"  dinner,  to  which  every 
member  of  the  store's  organization 
was  invited.  They  were  told  who  Mr. 
Mench  was  and  what  he  had  come  for. 
In  his  turn  he  lold  them  nol  what  he 
was  going  to  do.  but  what  he  wanted 
(hem  lo  help  him  do.  His  few  words 
convinced  them  that  he  was  a  believer, 
in  co-operation.  He  asked  them  to 
give  their  aid  to  him — he  didn't  conic 
only  to  give  his  aid  lo  them. 

The  firsl  December  was  too  much 
occupied  with  gelling  the  public  di- 
rectly interested  to  permit  of  any 
intensive  work  inside  the  slore;  but  in 
January  plans  were  originated  for 
enthusing  all  employees,  especially  the 
salespeople,  and  a  very  elaborate  bonus 
plan  was  worked  out.  to  be  used  in 
February.  No  sale  was  advertised  for 
February.  No  one  outside  the  store's 
family  was  lold  about  a  February  sale, 
but  the  store  staff  was  lold.  and  lold 
and  lold  again.  The  promised  co- 
operation— the  reward  for  extra  ef- 
fort—was  beginning   to  materialize. 

The  bonus  plan  was  developed  in 
this  fashion: 

Each  department  w  as  to  be  rewarded 
in  cash  for  ils  increases  in  sales.  Each 
member  of  each  department  was  to  be 
given  a  cash  award  every  lime  lhat 
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department  showed  a  larger  percentage 
in  gain  lhan  other  departments.  These 
gains  were  based  upon  the  business 
done  the  previous  year. 

Red.  while  and  blue  were  adopted  as 
Ihe  colors  for  Ihe  bonus  system,  and 
three  different  sets  of  buttons  labeled 
"Duffy-Powers  Reward  of  Merit"  were 
prepared.  These  buttons  each  hail  a 
fixed  financial  value—  the  blue  buttons 
2f)  cents  each.  Ihe  red  buttons  ITi  cents 
each,  and  the  white  buttons  10  cents 
each.  To  each  employee  of  the  depart- 
ment lhat  showed  the  largest  increase 
in  its  sales  o\-er  the  previous  year,  a 
blue  button  was  awarded.  The  sales- 
people in  the  department  showing 
second  largest  increase  were  awarded 
red  buttons,  and  the  employees  of  the 
department  showing  the  third  largest 
gains  were  awarded  while  buttons. 

These  buttons  were  lo  be  retained 
by  their  winners  until  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, when  they  could  be  cashed  in. 
This  method  had  a  double  purpose: 
Visitors  in  the  slore, on  seeing  the  but- 
tons being  worn,  naturally  would  ask 
the  salespeople  w  hat  they  meant.  The 
answer  would  prompt  suggestions  for 
more  sales,  and  if  the  patron  chanced 
to  be  a  regular  customer  or  a  friend  of 
Ihe  salesperson,  she  would  show  her 
friendship  by  making  extra  purchases. 

In  developing  this  plan. many  other 
prizes  were  awarded.  The  department 
which  showed  the  largest  percentage 
of  gain  in  sales  for  the  month  was 
given  a  cash  award  of  SfiO,  to  be  divided 
among  the  salespeople.  The  depart- 
ment showing  the  second  largest  gain 
was  given  a  S'2.r»  prize:  Ihe.  one  showing 
the  third  largest  was  given  $!">.  Large 
handsome  red.  white  and  blue  banners 
were  swung  from  the  departments 
winning  each  day,  and  these  also  served 
to  attract  interest  of  customers  and  lo 
arouse  questions.   Thai  all  helped. 
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Ocaeral  view  ■■(  merchandise  disiiljy  in  the  scU-serve  IhukmuaI,  Duffy-l'owers  Company 

As  this  sale  was  strictly  a  wilhin-lhc-  So  appreciative  were  Iho  employee*  is,  instead  of  awards  being  made  on 
store  sale,  it  was  advertised  to  the  of  the  prizes  distributed  in  February  business  increases  over  the  previous 
employees  of  the  store,  just  as  a  sale  and  so  gratifying  were  the  results,  that  year,  quotas  would  be  set  up  for  eaeh 
would  ordinarily  be  advertised  to  the  another  plan  for  prize  distribution  department  and  each  salesperson  in 
general  public.  The  night  before  it  along  somewhat  similar  lines  was  de-  each  department — these  quotas  being 
started  all  members  of  the  staff  were  veloped  for  March.  A  checking  of  the  bused  upon  the  business  that  reason- 
addressed  by  Mr.  Meneh.  and  the  plan  calendar  showed  that  there  were  ably  could  be  expected, 
was  outlined.  That  evening,  when  twenty-six  business  days  in  March.  A  department  in  which  six  sales- 
employees  reached  their  homes,  they  Accordingly,  a  scheme  was  worked  out  people  were  employed  might  be  given 
found  awaiting  them  special  delivery  to  capitalize  each  date  in  that  month  a  quolaof  $;5,(>00a  week—  meaning  that 
letters  explaining  in  full  the  details  of  which  fell  on  a  business  day.  each  person  in  that  department  had  to 
the  February  bonus  scheme.  When  A  prize  of  SI  was  offered  for  the  sell  $100  a  day  for  the  six  days, 
they  returned  to  the  store  for  work  in  department  showing  the  largest  per-  Rochester  is  a  "Saturday  town"  and 
the  morning  the  heads  of  their  depart-  ccntagc  of  gain  on  March  1.  A  prize  business  is  about  twice  as  large  on 
mcnts  talked  to  them  ttbotll  the  Febril-  of  52  for  the  department  showing  the  Saturdays  as  on  any  other  day.  This 
ary  plan.  Every  possible  angle  to  largest  gain  on  March  2  was  olfered,  quota  would  be  made  to  fit  the  condi- 
"get  the  sale  across"  was  used.  and  so  on  through  the  month.    On  tions.    Sales  of  $7f>  a  day  might  be 

"A   sale   dies    from  within"    was  "March  15  a  prize  of  Sl"»  was  given,  required  for  live  days  and  the  difTor- 

the  axiom  of  the  management,  and  this  On  March  2,r>  a  prize  of  $2f>  was  given:  encc  between  the  $000  and  the  $37.'). 

sale  wasn't  allowed  to  sulTcr  that  fate,  on  March  30  a  prize  of  $!50  was  given,  or  $225,  must  be  made  on  Saturday. 

Letter  after  letter,  all  mailed  under  The  size  of  the  prize  was  governed  by  The  success  of  these  bonus  plans  all 

lirsl   class   postage,    bombarded   the  the  date.  depended  upon  their  fairness.  The 

homes  of  the  employees.    Many  more  It  was  suggested  in  the  letters  mailed  management  was  very  careful  that  no 

letters  were  sent  by  special  delivery,  to  the  homes  of  Duffy-Powers  em-  unreasonable  quotas  should   be  re- 

"Bluc  Buttons"  were  talked  and  talked  ployees  that  the  extent  of  the  accumu-  quired,   acting    on  the  theory  that 

and  talked.  lalive  prizes  would  be  governed  by  the  "a  prize  is  no  good  unless  someone 

There  could  be  only  one  result  to  activities  all  through  the  month.    A  wins  it," 

such  an  intensive  campaign.    Every  department  might  win  on  the  first,  on  Bonus  plans  used  on  several  differ- 

salesperson  in  the  store  became  just  the  tenth,  on  the  fifteenth  and  on  the  cut  months  show  their  influence  in  the 

as  enthusiastic  as  any  management  twenty-fifth,  receiving  a  total  of  $51.  percentage  of  gains  listed  below: 

could  ask.    All  Wanted  to  win  "Blue  The  result  was  that  every  department's  January   f»t»r,' 

Buttons."  but  it  seemed  also  that  all  staff  did  their  utmost  to  win  on  as  February   00' 

wanted  more  to  win  new  customers  many  days  as  possible.    The  returns  March  07' ,' 

for  the  store    and  they  did.  on  ill  in  March  bonus  plan  were  most  April   56^3 

The  result  of  this  sale  was  an  increase  gratifying,  the  store  showing  a  gain  for  May    B  V  ,'. 

of  *»<>  per  cent  in  the  store's  business  in  March  of  07  per  cent.  June   72'','. 

February    and  all  the  public  knew  It  began  to  be  evident  to  the  Duffy-  July   109% 

about  it  was  what  the  employees  of  the  Powers  management  that  some  better  August   127'  ,', 

store,  told  t In-ill.    The  store's  adver-  plan  for  distributing  bonuses  should  September  .....123% 

tisements  appeared  daily,  as  they  al-  be  devised,  with  I  he  result  that  from  October   7f>' ,', 

ways  do.  but  no  reference  was  made  July,   1918.  onward   all   prizes   were  November   ...        1 40'  ,' 

anywhere  to  the  February  sale.  awarded  on  the  "quota  basis."    That  December   . ...  SO'  ,' 
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Our  Boss^the  Housewife 


By  ARTHUR  SCHEELE 
Manager,  Tehbetts  &  Garland,  The  "Slop  and  Shop"  Store,  Chicago 


A  LTHOUGU  il  is  true  that  much 
/M  of  the  business  of  the  "Stop  and 
Shop"  Store  comes  from  the 
wealthy  or  well-to-do.  nevertheless  a 
large  and  constantly-increasing  patron- 
age comes  from  a  class  of  buyers 
who  find  il  nccessarylo  obtain  full 
value  for  the  money  they  spend. 

We  buy  the  very  best  merchandise 
wc  can  get  and  sell  it  at  a  fair 
profit  never  at  a  loss.  Our  ever- 
increasing  business  with  the  average 
food  buyer  the  person  w  ho  cannot 
accept  less  than  full  value  for  his 
money — has  proved  that  we  are  on 
the  right  track;  that  cut  prices  are 
not  the  onlv  attractions  for  the 
thrifty. 

Our  sales — and  wc  have  many  of 
them — never  depend  for  their  draw- 
ing power  upon  slashing  prices.  In  fact, 
some  of  our  most  successful  sales  have 
been  made  when  the  price  of  the  mer- 
chandise was  not  lowered  a  fraction  of 
a  cent. 

Volume  is  obtained  by  convincing 
the  buying  public  that  the  merchandise 
offered  is  worth  more  than  the  money 
asked.  There  are  two  ways  to  do  this: 
by  lowering  prices  to  a  point  that  abso- 
lutely strangles  doubt  as  to  the  bargain 
in  the  purchase;  and  by  proving  that 
the  high  quality  overshadows  the  price. 

We  prefer  the  latter  method  for  two 
reasons:  first,  because  it  permits  us  to 
deal  in  quality  merchandise:  second, 
because  it  never  suggests  cheapness. 
It  does  not  do  to  let  your  trade  enter- 
tain a  notion  that  you  have  to  clean 
out  cheap  goods  at  cut  prices  every  so 
often. 

There  is  one  point  I  ought  to  make 
clear  before  leaving  this  subject,  how- 
ever. Because  I  frequently  use  the 
expression  "quality  merchandise."  I  do 


not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that 
we  handle  only  the  most  expensive 
goods.  If  we  did  we  could  not  possibly 
hold  our  big  trade  with  the  thrifty  souls 
of  the  middle  class. 


a. 


1918  Slartdan 
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To  illustrate:  We  have  an  extra 
fancy  quality  of  canned  peach  that  sells 
for  7.">  cents  a  can.  Wc  have  peaches 
that  sell  for  50  cents  a  can  and 
these,  loo.  are  high-grade  goods.  Then- 
is  as  much  value  in  the  50-cent  can  for 
">0  cents  as  there  is  in  the  7.r>-cent  can 
for  7")  cents.  But  wc  have  no  2.Vccnt 
grade,  because  wc  could  not  get  real 
quality  to  sell  at  that  price,  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  goods  of  inferior 
quality  arc  much  of  a  bargain  at  any 
price. 

Just  figure  our  slock  as  running  good, 
better,  best,  with  values  figured  so 
close  that  we  cannot  alTord  slashcd- 
pricc  sales,  and  you  will  understand 
why  we  prefer  to  run  "educational" 
rather  than  cut-price  sales. 

But  the  first  question  the  average 
merchant  asks  is  just  how  I  manage 
such  sales;  how  I  am  able  to  convince 
the  bargain-hunting  public  that  ni\ 
non-reduced  goods  are  a  bargain. 

The    answer    is.   "by  intelligent 


salesmanship."  First,  you  must  have 
smart,  well-educated,  painstaking 
salespeople.  And  then  you  must  edu- 
cate them  to  know  their  goods. 

Preparing  the  sales  force  for  these 
educational  sales  is  the  principal  job 
of  our  "pep"  talks.  We  teach,  and 
learn,  by  giving  our  salespeople 
sales  demonstrations.  Not  long  ago 
we  invited  our  entire  sales  force  to 
our  dining  room  for  an  evening 
dinner.  After  dinner  wc  had  five  or 
SIX  sales  demonstrations. 
How? 

First  we  selected  two  or  three  of 
the  shrewdest  among  us  to  represent 
the  women  to  whom  wc  were  to 
sell,  as  this  particular  evening  was 
devoted  to  preparing  for  a  personal 
visit  by  our  salespeople  to  the  homes 
ol  our  customers. 

Those  of  us  who  were  selected  as  the 
prospective  buyers  prepared  our  ques- 
tions, requests  and  demands  so  as  to 
afford  the  salesperson  soliciting  us  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  how  he  or 
she  would  meet  dillicult  situations  and 
also  educate  the  buyer  regarding  the 
special  merchandise  under  considera- 
tion. 

As  each  salesperson  made  his  sales 
lalk,  met  the  objections,  answered  the 
questions,  and  generally  gave  the  serv- 
ice expected  of  an  intelligent  sales- 
man, the  rest  of  the  gathering  criticized 
methods  and  offered  suggestions. 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  sweet 
spiced  pickles  and  preserves  were  the 
subjects  discussed;  and  I  believe  each 
and  every  one  of  us  knew  from  tw  ice  to 
five  times  as  much  about  the  particular 
goods  under  consideration  when  we 
left  for  home  as  we  did  before  we  en- 
tered the  little  demonstration.  Every 
salesperson    there    had    a  thorough 
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knowledge  of  the  values,  qualities, 
advantages  and  even  histories  of  the 
various  foods  studied,  as  well  as  a 
carefully  worked  out  plan  of  selling 
them. 

Samples  of  these  foods  were  put  up  in 
specially  prepared  glass  jars  that  lilted 
neatly  into  the  ease  the  visiting  sales- 
man was  to  carry  to  the  homes  of  his 
customers. 

The  next  Monday  our  campaign 
began.  The  salespeople  were  taken 
to  their  customers'  homes,  after  having 
made  appointments,  in  automobiles. 
Then  began  the  work  of  educating  the 
customer  in  the  foods  offered  and  of 
getting  her  order  for  a  winter's  supply. 

And   these  salespeople   were  well 
qualified  to  present  their  arguments, 
loo,  as  every  department  head,  as 
well  as  myself,  had  criticised  their 
manner  of  approach  and  sales  lalt<  - 
before  ihey  were  permitted  la  leave 
the  slorc. 

Our  "pep"  talks  are  really  con- 
fidential lilllc  chats  in  which  we  go 
over  Ihe  various  items  thai  wrc 
expeel  io  feature  during  the  day 
and  the  week.  For  instance 
Suppose  I  have  an  opportu 
nily  to  buy  a  large  shipment 
of  really  high-grade  canned 
peas  and  corn.  I  call  all 
our  salespeople  in  to  n 
"pep"  talk.  I  have  the 
goods  in  dishes  for  them 
to  sample.  I  ask  what  they 
think  of  them,  and  how 
much  they  think  they  could 
sell  of  them.  I  try.  in 
dlhcr  words,  to  let  them 
get  "on  the  inside"  of  Ihe 
business  and  have  a  finger  in  ihe  buy- 
ing as  well  as  the  selling,  so  far  as 
that  is  practical. 

Wc  discuss  the  merits  of  the  mer- 
chandise and  perhaps  plan  how  wc 
might  have  a  special  sale  on  it.  But 
first  of  all  wc  try  to  determine  just 
what  demand  there  is  for  the  kind  of 
food  offered. 

The  various  salespeople  are  required 
to  keep  close  tab  on  the  likes  and  dis- 
likes of  their  particular  customers  and 
to  know  to  what  extent  they  demand 
a  given  article.  As  soon  as  a  new 
account  is  opened  it  is  assigned  to  one 
nf  our  salespeople.  A  card  containing 
the  customer's  name  is  filed  away  in  a 
card  index  system  that  is  really  the 
heart  of  our  business. 

The  salesperson  to  whom  an  accounl 
is  assigned  writes  the  customer,  ex- 
plaining that  the  account  has  been 
turned  over  to  him  or  her  for  personal 
attention,  and  asking  if  there  is  any 
special  service  that  is  desired  in  con- 
nection with  purchases.  A  card  is  also 
enclosed  on  which  the  customer  is 
requested  lo  designate  the  lime  nl 
which  the  salesperson  may  telephone 


for  her  order.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
customers  consider  having  us  telephone 
for  their  order  every  day  at  a  given 
lime  a  real  convenience,  und  il  cer- 
tainly is  a  great  business  getter  for  us. 

Such  information  as  the  customer's 
reply  contains  is  put  on  the  card  in  the 
index.  Now  it  is  strictly  "up  lo"  the 
salesperson  who  has  Ihe  account. 
He  is  expected  to  keep  a  close  tab  on 
thai  customer  and  catalogue  her  likes 
and  dislikes.  He  is  supposed  to  record 
whether  she  is  a  quality  buyer,  a  quan- 
tity buyer  or  a  price  buyer.  He  is 
expected  to  record  her  special  require- 
ments regarding  service  and  delivery. 

He  is  expected  to  know,  for  instance, 
if  she  has  a  particular  sweet  tooth  for 
jam  or  jelly;  if  she  relishes  pickles,  pre- 
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serves  and  the  like;  if  she  wants  the 
finest  fresh  fruit  regardless  of  cost,  or  if 
she  will  buy  heavily  when  a  favorable 
opportunity  affords.  He  is  required 
to  learn,  in  one  way  or  another, 
whether  she  would  be  offended  by  the 
suggestion  of  a  bargain. 

I  am  confident  that  there  is  not  a 
better-posted  sales  force  in  the  country 
than  the  one  you  will  find  in  the  "Stop 
and  Shop"  Store.  For  example,  when 
we  engage  a  person  for  our  telephone 
soliciting  department,  that  person, 
before  being  passed  on  as  eligible  to 
tiilk  to  u  customer  over  the  phone, 
must  first  go  through  each  department 
in  Ihe  house,  even  to  filling  orders  and 
assembling  them.  He  must  know  our 
business  thoroughly,  from  A  to  Z. 
He  must  be  familiar  with  every  piece 
of  merchandise  we  carry.  He  must 
know  the  prices  in  each  department, 

and  everything  concerning  our  methods 
of  packing,  shipping  and  delivering 
goods. 

Order  something  from  a  store,  almost 
any  store.  Wait  until  you  think  the 
order  should  be  delivered,  then  tele* 
phone  and  ask  just  when  you  will  get 
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il.  Chances  are  you  cannot  learn 
whether  it  has  been  delivered,  or  whether 
it  will  be  delivered  in  an  hour,  two 
hours,  or  during  the  day  al  all. 

We  do  not  believe  that  is  intelligent 
service.  Suppose  you  order  something 
from  our  store,  and  thai  you  arc  on  the 
part  of  the  route  that  would  bring  your 
order  lo  your  door,  say  at  5:30  p.  m. 
Suppose  you  suddenly  discover  that 
instead  of  serving  dinner  at  7:30  you 
must  serve  it  at  6.  And  suppose, 
too.  that  in  the  order  coming  from  our 
store  are  certain  things  necessary  to 
that  dinner   a  roast,  for  example. 

You  can  pick  up  your  telephone 
and  find  out  from  our  store  just  where 
your  order  "s    within  fifteen  minutes' 
travel  al  the  outside^  and  when  it 
will  reach  your  door.  Then,  if  you 
wish,  you  ran  have  it  reach  you 
:it  I  instead  of  5:30 — even  though 
it  has  been  out  of  Ihe  store  an  hour 
or    more  before  you  called.  Or. 
suppose  you  arc  sending  some  little 
food  gift  to  a  friend,  and  afler  the 
gimds  leave  our  store  you  suddenly 
remember  that  you  forgot  to  request 
that  the  bill  be  not  enclosed  wilh 
Pl_     the  goods,  or  that  you  gave  us 
yt~"         your  own  address  instead 
T|TT"~    of  that  of  your  friend.  In 
lhat  case  you  can  remedy 
your  mistake  any  time 
within  fifteen  or  twenly 
minutes  before  the  goods 
are  delivered   at  your 
friend's  or  your  own  door. 

The  backbone  of  this 
system  is  a  delivery  sheet, 
a  copy  of  which  the  driver 
carries  and  a  copy  of  which 
stays  in  the  shipping  department.  On 
this  sheet  are  listed  the  orders  the  driver 
is  carrying,  according  to  distanre  from 
Ihe  store.    Thus  the  nearest  point  of 
delivery  is  listed  on  the  first  line,  the 
next  on  the  second  line,  and  so  on  down 
the  list. 

The  drivers  know,  and  we  know, 
about  how  long  it  takes  to  make  each 
delivery  and  cover  the  distance  be- 
tween one  point  and  the  next.  So  the 
time  the  goods  should  ordinarily  be 
delivered  is  entered  beside  each  order. 
Thus.  Ihe  driver  calls  al  A's,  which  is 
the  first  point  of  delivery,  al  2:35  p.  m.; 
at  B's.  which  is  next,  at  2:18;  at  C/s 
:it  2:.">.">;  at  D's  al  :5:08.  and  so  on  down 
to  R's.  where  the  driver  is  due.  let  us 
say.  at  5:30. 

If  anything  should  happen  so  lhat 
the  driver  cannot  keep  his  schedule,  he 

promptly  phones  the  office,  informing 
the  shipping  department  how  laic  he 
is.  and  the  schedule  is  re-timed  to  suit. 
As  soon  as  he  gets  off  his  schedule  fif- 
teen minutes,  he  is  required  to  report 
for  re-liming. 

So  when  a  call  comes  in  from  Mrs. 
J.,  for  instance,  asking  when  the  goods 
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Houses  in  the  Window 


By  FRANK  E.  ML'RDOCK 


A  Tramndous  Effort  to  Help  Sohe  the  Housing  Problem 

f  Qimbel  Brothers  Offer  at  Sensational 
Prices  lD003eayliful  HOMES ! 


TTy HEN  it  comes 

II     sizing    up  a 

'  '  situation 
and  taking  advan- 
tage of  an  opportu- 
nity on  a  big  scale,  hand 
the  palm  to  G  i  m 
Brothers,  of  New 

On  a  Sunday  morning  in  October, 
thousands  of  New  Yorkers,  after  read- 
ing of  the  latest  developments  in  the 
housing  situation  and  the  latest  con- 
certed action  by  thrifty  landlords, 
found  much  more  congenial  reading  in 
a  full-page  advertisement  of  Gimbcl 
Brothers'  store. 

"A  Tremendous  Effort  to  Help 
Solve  the  Housing  Problem,"  ran  the 
headline.  "Gimbcl  Brothers  Offer  at 
Sensational  Prices  1,000  Beautiful 
Homes.  Enabling  People  to  Buy  and 
Own  Their  Homes  at  Prices  Based  on 
an  Enormous  Merchandising  Opera- 
tion." 

Interesting,  isn't  it?  Let's  read 
another  paragraph: 

"For  many  months  Gimbel  Brothers 
have  been  studying  the  housing  prob- 
lem. Hay  after  day.  during  our 
extensive  furniture-selling  events,  peo- 
ple have  revealed  to  us  the  growing 
scarcity  of  suitable  places  to  live.  And 
this  store,  having  been  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  community  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  homes,  fell  it  a  bounden  duty  to 
help  Gimbel  patrons  and  others  in  the 
finding  of  homes." 

There  you  have  the  idea:  "You'd 
like  lo  own  some  of  this  furniture,  but 
you  have  no  house  to  move  it  into. 
Very  well:  we'll  not  only  provide  the 
furniture,  but  we'll  provide  the  house." 
If  that  isn't  sales'  promotion,  we  don't 
know  what  is. 

Moreover,  these  are  not  portable, 
n ady-cut  or  knock-down  houses,  but 
standardized,  fabricated,  built-up  and 
permanent  houses-  and  you  can  have 
one  ready  to  move  into  six  weeks  after 
you  place  your  order. 

You  own  a  lot,  let  us  say.  in  Jamaica. 
Long  Island.    You  march  past  the 


sell,  for  you  have  been 
supplied  with  estimates 
,   of  the  labor  required, 
not  onlv  for  the 


dresses,  lingerie,  coats  and  shoes  in 
Gimbel  Brothers'  store  and  head 
straight  for  the  bungalow  section.  A 
salesman  shows  you  four  designs  of 
bungalows.  There  is  the  Homestead 
Model,  four  rooms  and  bath,  at  $2.'il0; 
the  Palace  Model,  five  rooms  and  bath, 
$2,650;  the  Castle  Model,  also  five 
rooms  and  bath,  $2,700.  and  the  Man- 
sion Model,  six  rooms  and  bath,  $2.8*20. 
These  prices  include  free  delivery 
within  100  miles  of  New  York  City. 

The  houses  are  sold  complete  in 
every  detail-  electric  light  wiring  and 
lighting  fixtures;  furnace  and  healing 
pipes  and  radiators;  toilet  complete 
with  wash  bowl,  bathtub  and  com 
mode,  with  the  hot  and  cold  water 
supply  and  drain  pipes:  door  knobs 
and  all  hardware;  also  the  roofing 
material,  which  may  be  either  shingle 
or  asphaltum.  and  a  stucco  or  painted 
frame  exterior.  The  doors  are  shipped 
ready  for  hanging,  and  the  window 
frames  are  already  fitted  with  sashes 
and  weights. 

All  you  need,  in  fact,  is  a  place  to 
put  the  house  after  it  arrives.  You 
choose  the  Palace  Model,  let  us  say — 
live  rooms  and  bath,  at  $2,(>ri0.  You 
pay  one-fourth  down;  a  sight  draft  for 
the  remaining  three-fourths  will  ac- 
company the  bill  of  lading. 

When  you  order  your  house  you 
receive  plans,  specifications  and  blue 
prints.  Within  two  weeks  you  should 
have  your  foundation  ready.  By  that 
time  the  material,  all  put  together  in 
sections,  is  delivered  at  your  freight 
station.  By  that  lime,  too,  you  have 
obtained  estimates  of  the  cost  of  creel- 
ing. As  lo  the  fairness  of  the  prices 
for  this  work  you  can  judge  for  your- 


necessary  carpenter 
work,  but  also  for  the 
umhing  and  I  he  wir- 
This  extra  labor  is 
reduced  lo  a  minimum,  lor  the  pipes 
come  cut  to  length  and  threaded  at 
one  end,  and  the  floor,  roof  and 
wall  sections  arc  ready  to  be  boiled 
together. 

Once  the  foundation  is  ready,  four 
weeks  is  ample  time  for  putting  the 
house  together.  The  time  is  divided 
in  detail,  four  days  being  allowed  for 
erecting  the  frame.  The  plumbing 
can  be  done  by  one  plumber  in  seven 
days  or  two  plumbers  in  three  and  one- 
half  days.  That  the  allowance  of  four 
weeks  is  generous  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  thirty  houses  bought 
under  this  plan  and  put  up  in  the  New 
York  district  required  no  more  than 
an  average  of  seven  and  one-half  days 
from  date  of  delivery  lo  date  of  occu- 
pancy. 

The  houses  are  produced  by  the 
Minler  Homes  Corporation,  which 
constructed  a  city  of  1,728  dwellings 
at  Nilro,  West  Virginia,  for  the  federal 
government.  The  plant  is  situated 
at  Huntington.  West  Virginia.  It  is 
now  turning  out  completed  structures 
at  the  rale  of  sixty  a  day. 

Soon  after  l  he  campaign  was  launched 
in  the  New  York  papers.  Gimbel 
Brothers  sent  circular  letters  lo  the 
names  on  a  selected  list,  and  followed 
the  first  letter  up  with  a  second — two 
weeks  later.  The  second  letter  was 
accompanied  by  a  questionnaire  to 
draw  from  the  "prospect"  a  statement 
of  the  kind  of  house  he  would  like 
to  gel. 

Al  present  the  buyer  is  limited  in 
choice  lo  four  types,  all  bungalows 
but  Gimbel  Brothers  and  the  Minler 
I  Ionics  Corporation  plan  to  add  twenty- 
live  styles,  based  on  the  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  questionnaires, 
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City  of  Applied  "Humanics 

By  HARVEY  YV.  PATTON 


ONE  of  the  few  cities  in  the  Untied 
States  that  has  been  free  from 
industrial  unrest  is  Flint,  Michi- 
gan, a  strictly  manufacturing  town  of 
approximately  100.000  population. 
There  are  several  contributing  factors 
to  this  happy  condition  in  these  clays 
of  labor  difficulties.  Foremost  among 
these  factors  is  the  pull-together  spirit, 
the  spirit  of  universal  co-operation. 

They  do  things  differently  in  Flint, 
too— another  reason  why  there  are  no 
factions  pulling  at  cross  purposes.  Em- 
ploy era  long  ago  realized  that  they 
must  have  "humanics"  as  well  as 
mechanics  if  amicable  relations  are 
to  be  maintained  between  themselves 
and  their  employees,  and  in  Flint  they 
have  worked  out  this  "humanics"  idea 
to  the  'nth  degree. 

There  are  about  30,000  workers  in 
the  factories  of  Flint,  and  each  of  the 
larger  plants  has  a  "Department  of 
Personal  Service."  which  is  a  new 
name  for  Welfare  Department.  One 
never  hears  the  term  "welfare  work" 
in  a  Flint  factory,  probably  l>ecause  it 
suggests  charily  or  sociology,  but  the 
Departments  of  Personal  Service  in 
Flint  are  doing  welfare  work  on  a  mm  h 
broader  scale  than  in  most  cities  where 
Ihe  old  term  is  used.  Human  engineer- 
ing, in  fact,  has  been  worked  out  to  a 
science  in  Flint,  and  a  contented  city 
is  the  result. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  things 
they  do  differently  in  Flint. 

During  the  war  Flint's  factories 
were  on  a  practically  KM)  per  cent  war 
work  basis.  Everything  was  running 
at  top  speed,  with  good  wages  and 
plenty  of  overtime.  The  sudden  end 
of  the  war  threatened  to  upset  living 
conditions  for  a  time,  but  the  manu- 
facturers acted  quickly.  A  mass  meet- 
ing of  manufacturers,  merchants  and 
landlords  was  called.  Walter  I*. 
Chrysler,  who  was  then  president  of 
the   Ruick  Motor  Company,  which 


employs  17.000  or  1-S.OOO  persons, 
was  spokesman  for  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Chrysler  went  right  to  the 
point.  He  said  the  factories  would  not 
close  down,  provided  there  was  co- 
operation, but  that  work  would  be 
slowed  up  until  the  plants  could  be 
gotten  back  on  peace-time  production. 

"We  arc  going  to  keep  everybody 
at  work,"  Mr.  Chrysler  (old  the  mer- 
chants and  landlords,  "and  we  want 
you  to  do  your  share  until  we  can  get 
our  factories  back  to  peace  work.  What 
we  want  you  to  do  is  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  all  provisions  and  house  rents 
10  per  cent  for  three  months." 

There  wasn't  any  cajoling  or  plead- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers. 
It  was  a  straight  out-and-out  business 
proposition.  Rents  and  provisions 
were  admittedly  high,  but  conditions 
would  only  become  worse  if  the  fac- 
tories closed,  so  the  merchants  and 
landlords  agreed  to  the  reduction,  and 
violations  of  the  agreement  were  rare. 
Thus  a  calamity  was  averted  by  hand- 
ling a  tense  situation  difTerenlly. 

The  Departments  of  Personal  Serv- 
ice in  Flint  factories  are  doing  a  lot 
of  work  that  doesn't  appear  on  the 
surface.  First  of  all,  they  select  em- 
ployees! using  caution  in  order  to  gel 
the  men  whom  they  think  will  fit  into 
their  organizations.  Then  they  main- 
lain  an  active  interest  in  the  employees. 
Employees  are  free  to  go  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  Personal  Service  when  ihey 
have  a  real  or  an  imaginary  grievance, 
or  when  they  are  in  any  kind  of  trouble, 
domestic,  legal,  or  otherwise. 

If  an  employee  believes  he  isn't 
gelling  a  square  deal  from  his  landlord, 
he  goes  to  the  department,  and  if  his 
complaint  against  his  landlord  is  just, 
the  department  will  take  up  the  light 
ami  see  that  he  gets  none  the  worst  of 
il.  These  controversies  are  invariably 
settled  in  the  department  offices  by 
convincing  landlords  they  arc  wrung 


when  they  attempt  unfair  methods. 

Flint  can  now  be  classed  as  a  fairly 
large  city;  but  in  spile  of  this  it  has 
only  one  daily  newspaper,  the  Flint 
Daily  Journal,  and  il  doesn't  prinl 
strike  news  from  other  cities  because 
the  publishers  believe  such  articles 
would  have  a  psychological  efTcct  on 
Flint  workers. 

"The  only  strike  news  we  have  pub- 
lished in  seven  years  concerned  the 
steel  strike  and  the  bituminous  coal 
strike,"  said  M.  F.  Bradley,  the  manag- 
ing editor.  "We  could  not  ignore  these 
controversies,  because  they  affected 
Flint  as  they  did  the  whole  nation.  If 
the  workers  of  Flint  were  reading  every 
day  of  strikes  in  other  cilies  and  em- 
ployers acceding  to  the  strikers'  de- 
mands, they  would  become  restless. 
'They  struck  in  Detroit  and  go| 
what  they  were  after;  why  not  do  the 
same  in  Flint'?'  the  men  would  argue: 
and  there's  a  probable  beginning  of  a 
walk-out.  It's  the  psychology  of  the 
thing." 

This  altitude  of  the  only  newspaper 
in  the  city  probably  is  another  reason 
why  Flint  is  free  from  labor  difficulties. 

Flint  is  not  a  non-union  town  by  any 
means,  but  Ihe  factories  are  all  run  on 
the  open  shop  principle,  and  when  a 
man  applies  for  work  he  isn't  asked 
whether  he  is  a  member  of  a  union. 
If  he  is  a  radical  or  an  agitator,  il  isn't 
long  before  he  is  found  out,  and  he 
doesn't  last  long.  He  isn't  fired  for 
being  an  agitator,  however.  The  fac- 
tories usually  can  find  some  other- 
reason  for  dispensing  wilh  his  services. 
A  radical  or  an  agitator  is  invariably 
negligent  or  cureless  in  his  work. 

The  building  trades  are  quite  well 
organized  in  Flint,  and  their  unions 
are  recognized  in  this  line  of  work. 
Representatives  of  the  I.  W.  W.  come 
into  town  occasionally,  but  they  are 
utterly  ignored. 

Like  factories  in  many  other  cilies. 
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those  of  Flint  used  to  he  annoyed  by 
garnishments  against  the  wages  of 
employees,  but  the  Departments  of 
Personal  Service  have  now  reduced 
them  to  almost  nil.  Instead  of  a  man 
having  his  wages  lied  up  or  being 
obliged  to  go  to  court  over  a  debt, 
the  matter  is  straightened  out  between 
the  creditor  and  employee  by  the 
department.  Many  other  petty  affairs 
that  threaten  to  lead  to  court  arc 
adjusted  in  the  same  way. 

F.  \V.  Boswcll,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Personal  Service  at  the  Buick 
plant,  tells  of  one  of  the  young  men 
employed  in  the  factory  who  seemed 
to  be  constantly  annoyed  by  persons 
to  whom  he  owed  small  sums.  He 
was  a  valuable  employee,  but  his  mind 
was  on  his  debts,  not  on  his  work. 

"We  did  a  little  investigating  and 
found  that  the  young  man  was  driving 
an  expensive  automobile,"  said  Mr. 
Boswcll.  "ll  was  the  car  that  was 
keeping  him  in  debt.  We  proved  to 
him  that  he  could  not  afford  to  keep 
the  car  and  offered  to  help  him  if  he 
would  give  it  up.  He  agreed,  and  we 
took  over  his  debts — about  $600 — and 
he  is  now  paying  them  out  of  his  wages. 
We  actually  became  this  young  man's 
guardian. 

"This  case  is  cited  only  to  illustrate 
what  we  are  doing,"  continued  Mr. 
Boswcll.  "We  all  realize  that  when  an 
employee  is  worried  or  annoyed  by 
anything,  his  mind  is  not  on  his  work. 
UN  it  is  our  aim  to  remove  the  trouble. 
Peace  or  mind  and  content  mean 
better  production." 

Still  another  factor  in  the  industrial 
peace  and  content  of  Flint  workers 
lies  in  an  inter-factory  mutual  benefit 
association,  the  first  organization 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.   Of  the 


.tii,(xxi  workers  in  Flint,  something 

like  25.000  arc  enrolled  in  the  associa- 
tion, and  membership  isn't  compul- 
sory. 

This  organization  is  known  as  the 
Flint  Vehicle  Factories  Mutual  Benefit 
Association  and  has  been  in  operation 
fifteen  years.  It  pays  sick,  death  and 
accident  benefits  to  its  members.  Dur- 
ing the  Spanish  influenza  epidemic  a 
year  ago  it  helped  thousands  of  its 
members.  During  the  month  of 
November.  1918,  alone  it  expended 
$'20,000  more  than  its  receipts  for  that 
month  in  assisting  its  members.  An 
outgrowth  of  this  organization  is  the 
Vehicle  Club,  which  has  a  commodious 
building  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  This 
club  is  for  factory  workers  exclusively, 
and  its  building  contains  bowling 
alleys,  reading  rooms,  a  gymnasium 
and  other  attractions.  The  dues  are 
only  10  cents  a  week. 

Flint,  like  other  American  cities,  was 
hit  by  a  lack  of  sufficient  homes  for  its 
workers,  and  during  the  war  the  Civic 
Builders'  Association  was  organize*! 
to  buy  a  tract  of  land  and  erect  1.000 
modern  dwellings  in  the  north  end  of 
the  city.  When  the  I'nited  States 
entered  the  war,  work  on  the  project 
was  necessarily  slopped.  But  lasl 
spring  the  (ieneral  Motors  Company, 
which  owns  the  Buick  and  some  other 
Flint  plants,  look  over  Ihe  whole  job 
and  is  now  rushing  the  homes  to  com- 
pletion. Marring  unforeseen  contingen- 
cies, all  the  houses  will  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  January.  And  the  General 
Motors  Company  did  not  slarl  work 
on  them  until  last  May! 

These  dwellings  are  modest,  but  at- 
tractive, and  will  be  up-to-dale  in 
every  respect.  The  tract  on  which 
they  arc  being  erected  is  known  as 
Civic  Heights.  A  grove  of  twenty-live 
acres  on  the  properly  has  been  reserved 
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as  a  public  park.  The  streets  are  being 
boulevarded  and  paved,  and  there  is 
slrecl  car  service  through  the  property. 

These  homes  are  being  sold  to  work- 
ers in  General  Motors  Company  plants 
on  contract  at  a  trifle  above  cost.  The 
men  are  paying  for  them  out  of  their 
wages.  Ihe  monthly  payments  amount- 
ing to  about  what  they  would  pay 
elsewhere  for  rent.  Several  thousand 
other  new  homes  aie  being  erected  by 
individuals  and  real  eslale  concerns. 

The  (ieneral  Motors  Company  also 
has  a  savings  plan  for  its  workers 
whereby  the  company  will  match  every 
dollar  an  employee  saves.  Thus,  if  a 
worker  deposits  $100  in  a  year  with 
the  corporation,  the  latter  will  put  up 
anolher  SIOO.  This,  of  course,  is  to 
encourage  its  employees  to  Im*  thrifty 
and  at  ihe  same  lime  to  remain  in  its 
service.  An  employee  can  pay  in  only 
10  per  cenl  of  his  wages. and  in  no  case 
can  he  pay  in  more  lhan  S.'JOO  in  any 
one  year.  Participation  in  the  plan  is 
limited  to  wage-earners. 

The  corporation  fixed  its  savings 
fund  on  a  five-year  basis;  but  if  an 
employee  voluntarily  leaves  or  is  dis- 
missed after  one  year  he  can  withdraw 
all  he  has  put  in  plus  f>  per  cent 
interest  and  one-fifth  of  what  Ihe 
corporation  set  aside  for  him  for  the 
five-year  period,  and  so  on  for  the 
second  or  third  year.  Those  who  con- 
tinue saving  for  the  live-year  period 
will  profit  by  Ihose  who  withdraw  in 
one  or  two  years,  as  they  will  partici- 
pate in  the  money  that  was  set  aside 
by  the  corporation  for  the  man  who 
goes  in  for  five  years  and  withdraws  in 
one  or  two  years.  The  money  a  man 
would  have  received,  had  he  remained 
five  years,  is  already  in  the  fund,  and 
should  he  withdraw  in  a  year  or  two, 
the  amount  in  excess  of  what  he  actu- 
ally pul  in  himself  plus  the  corporation'* 
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Old  Shoes  and  Printers'  Ink 


By  CHARLES  K.  MASON 


¥T^7"f/£jV  the  newspapers  quoted 
1/1/  Julius  Rosenwald  one  day  late 
last  summer  as  saying  that  he 
hadn't  taken  a  pair  of  shoes  out  of 
stock  for  more  than  two  years,  a  lot  of 
people  snickered.  A  lot  of  others  did 
some  intensive  thinking.  And  at  least 
one  man — Jay  H.  Skinner,  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky  saw  in  Mr.  Rosen- 
wald's  statement  material  for  first- 
class  advertising  copy. 

Eor  a  long  time  Mr.  Skinner  was 
employed  in  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  one  of  the  Louisville  news- 
papers. Then  he  went  into  the  shoe 
repairing  business — for  other  people. 
He  severed  this  connection,  but  again 
went  into  the  shoe  repairing  business — 
this  time  for  Jay  II.  Skinner. 

Skinner  knew  better  than  to  wait 
until  he  was  all  ready  to  repair  shoes 
before  he  started  advertising.  While 
workmen  were  still  remodeling  the 
building  he  was  to  occupy,  and  other 
workmen  were  installing  machinery. 
Skinner  tooted  his  shoe  horn.  His 
first  advertisement  carried  his  picture 
and  the  statement  that  "My  friend. 
Mr.  Cusick.  made  this  picture  for  me." 
Skinner  explained  that  he  wanted 
Cusick  to  make  the  picture  so  he  could 
put  it  in  the  papers  "in  hopes  some 
of  my  friends  would  see  it  and  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  I  had  made  a 
change  in  my  business." 

When  Skinner's  new  Shoe  Service 
Shop  was  ready  to  open,  did  Skinner 
tell  the  public  in  a  six-inch  single- 
column  ad?  He  did  not.  He  took  a  half 
page  for  his  story — and  omitted  noth- 
ing. In  big  type  at  the  lop  of  the 
half  page  was  this  announcement: 
"WANTED — 500  Pairs  of  Old  Shoes 
for  Our  Opening  Tomorrow."  Down 
in  the  middle  of  the  ad  was  a  picture 
of  a  pile  of  old  shoes  and  under  the 
picture  was  the  caption,  "We  Want 
500  Pairs  That  Look  Like  the  Above." 
And  judging  from  the  picture,  no 
shoes  are  so  far  gone  but  Skinner  can 
make  them  whole. 

But  what  revealed  Skinner's  genius 
for  cashing  in  on  an  opportunity  was 
still  farther  down  in  the  ad.  A  three- 
column  box  was  broken  up  into  panels, 
each  a  column  wide.  At  the  head  of 
each  panel  was  the  name  of  a  prominent 
business  man.  and  under  each  name 
was  a  statement  of  that  man's  views 
on  the  high  cost  of  shoes  and  the  need 


of  conserving  shoe  leather.  Following 
is  the  copy  used: 

JULIUS  ROSENWALD 

Julius  Rosenwald,  president  of  Sears, 
Hoebuck  &  Co..  owns  a  shoe  factory, 
but  hasn't  taken  a  pair  of  shoes  out  of 
stock  for  more  than  two  years.  "I 
wdl  wait  until  they  come  down  in  price 
before  buying  more  shoes.  Meantime 
I  am  having  new  soles  put  on  my  old 
shoes  as  fast  as  they  wear  out."  he  said 
today  at  his  home  in  Highland  Park. 

J.  OODEN  ARMOUR 

.1.  Ogden  Armour,  of  Armour  A  Co.. 
says  he  purchased  his  lirst  pair  of  shoes 
in  three  or  four  years  last  week.  "  The 
repair  man  has  kept  my  footwear  in 
Hood  shape.  I  never  like  to  buy  when 
prices  are  high." 

BRITTON  I.  Bl'DD 

Britton  I.  Budd,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Elevated  lanes,  has  been 
having  his  old  shoes  made  over  since 
this  rountry  entered  the  war.  "It 
was  to  conserve  leather  at  first,  then 
because  prices  are  so  high,"  he  said  to- 
day, in  explanation. 

The  inference,  of  course,  is  obvious: 
these  men  arc  made  of  no  better  clay 
than  you  or  I;  if  Julius  Rosenwald  and 
J.  Ogden  Armour  and  Britton  I.  Budd 
can  alTord  to  toddle  around  in  half- 
soled  shoes,  why  can't  we? 

Skinner's  masterpiece  was  yet  to 
come.  Thousands  of  people  had 
learned  about  the  Shoe  Service  Shop, 
but  the  business  was  still  new  when 
Louisville  was  tied  up  by  a  street  car 
strike.  The  men  had  walked  out  on 
short  notice,  and  for  fourteen  days  the 
people  of  Louisville  walked.  The  un- 
usual feature  of  the  strike  was  the  fact 
that  few  people  knew  what  it  was  all 
about.  Only  two  hours  before  the 
men  walked  out,  their  leaders  had  an- 
nounced that  all  grievances  had  been 
settled. 

With  a  view  to  gaining  the  good  will 
of  the  public,  the  Louisville  Street 
Hallway  Company  bought  advertising 
space  and  disclaimed  responsibility  for 
the  strike.  The  advertisement  was  of 
the  formal  kind  favored  by  corpora- 
tions—  black  border,  lots  of  white 
space,  dignified  type  and  simple  dis- 
play. 

Next  day  the  car  men  replied  with 
an  equally  formal  announcement,  plac- 
ing the  blame  on  the  railway  company. 

Because  of  the  universal  interest  in 
the  strike,  both  advertisements  were 
widely  read.  The  car  men  had  "passed 
the  buck"  back  to  the  railway  com- 


pany, and  the  footsore  public  eagerly 
scanned  the  newspapers  on  the  follow- 
ing day  for  the  railway  company's 
reply.  Ah,  here  it  is — the  same  black 
border,  the  same  white  space,  the  same 
dignified  type,  the  same  formal  display. 

But  for  once  the  good  people  of 
Louisville  were  fooled,  and  for  at  least 
once  they  got  a  good  laugh  out  of  the 
street  railway  strike.  Here  is  what 
they  read: 

PUBLIC  NOTICE 
An  Absolute  Denial 

Bcrausc  of  the  fact  that  I  have  just 
opened  the  Shoe  Service  Shop  at  XW 
West  Jefferson  Street,  for  the  repairing 
of  shoes,  and  further  l>eeause  I  have  on 
several  occasions  in  the  public  press 
advocated  "More  Walking"  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  I  have  been  wrong- 
fully and  maliciously  accused  of  bcinK 
responsible  for  the  present  strike  of 
street  car  motormen  and  conductors. 

It  is  rumored  that  I  caused  the  strike 
so  that  the  entire  population  of  the  city 
would  be  forced  to  walk,  thereby  wear- 
ing out  their  shoes  so  that  I  could  re- 
pair them. 

This  1  absolutely  deny — I  am  in  no 
way  responsible  for  this"  strike  -I  was 
not  consulted  before  it  took  pluce  by 
either  the  workmen  concerned  or 
officials  of  the  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

I  admit  that  I  have  publicly  expressed 
my  preference  for  walking  (on  the 
part  of  others),  but  when  I  did  so  I 
supposed  it  would  be  understood  that 
it  was  to  be  in  moderation  and  not  a 
prolonged  "hike." 

Of  course,  while  the  strike  lasts, 
walking  will  continue  to  Ik-  a  disagree- 
able necessity  on  the  part  of  most  of 
us.  Shoes  are  bound  to  wear  out.  and 
I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  bring 
them  to  the  Shoe  Service  Shop  for 
repairs. 

As  to  my  causing  this  strike,  all 
rumors  to  that  effect  are  false,  and  the 
union  officials  or  street  railway  officials 
will  bear  me  out  in  this  statement. 

Yours  for  !<ess  Walking. 

J.  II.  SKINNER, 
President  Shoe  Service  Shop 
330  W.  .lelTcrson  St. 

Does  this  kind  of  advertising  pay? 
Ask  Skinner,  and  he'll  point  to  a  long 
battery  of  busy  machines,  manned  by 
expert  workmen,  and  to  almost  endless 
row  s  of  old  shoes  w  ailing  to  be  repaired . 
And,  if  you're  a  particular  friend  of 
Skinner,  he  can  show  you  n  prosperous 
bank  account  an  account  which  sug- 
gests that  if  he  wanted  to  he  could  have 
his  shoes  half-soled  every  day.  or  even 
buy  a  pair  of  new  ones — not  the  best 
ones,  of  course,  but  a  pair  that  Julius 
Rosenwald  would  be  mighty  proud  to 
wear. 
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Meyer  Talks  Through  His  Hats 
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§I^7'BEN  Fred  Meyer  opened  a 
1/1/  men's  furnishings  shop  over 
*T  on  Madison  street,  Chicago, 
the  Wise  Ones  looked  a  little  wiser  than 
was  their  usual  wont,  and  gravely 
shook  their  heads.  "Another  clothing 
store!"  they  sighed.  "Why.  he'll  go 
broke  as  sure  as  the  world!" 

But  Fred  Meyer  had  no  intention 
of  starting  just  "another  clothing 
store."  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to 
put  in  a  stock  of 
well-known  hats, 
shirts,  clothing,  and 
men's  apparel. 
Then  he  empha- 
sized the  fact  that 
he  was  handling 
Ihese  lines  hy 
adopting  a  slogan. 
"Fred  Meyer— 
Nationally  Adver- 
tised Men's  Wear." 
I  le  uses  this  slogan 
in  a  design  on  his 
show  windows; 
he  uses  it  on  his 
letterheads  and  in 
his  advertisements;  he  features  it,  in 
short,  in  every  possible  way. 

"I  figured  that  manufacturers  who 
spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year  for  publicity  must  be  better 
known  than  I  could  expect  to  be  with 
my  little  shop."  Mr.  Meyer  explains; 
"and  when  I  came  to  that  conclusion, 
it  was  only  natural  that  I  should  follow 
it  out  and  try  to  find  some  way  of 
cashing  in  on  the  advertising  expendi- 
tures of  the  big  fellows. 

"Business  men — the  type  of  men  I 
wanted  to  reach — are  rather  inclined 
to  distrust  such  little  shops  as  mine. 
With  them,  the  big  store  stands  for 
quality  merchandise.  It  is  mighty 
hard  to  convince  them  that  the  small 
store  may  have  merchandise  of  the 
same  quality,  and  at  the  same  lime 
render  a  much  more  personal  service 
to  the  buyer. 

"I  know  dealers  who  have  been  try- 
ing for  years  to  'gel  over'  that  idea. 
And  they  haven't  succeeded  to  any 
marked  degree.  The  trouble  with 
these  merchants  is  that  they  are  trying 
to  'go  it  alone.'  They  haven't  yet 
come  to  realize  that 'John  Jones.  High- 
class  Gents'  Furnishings',  isn't  nearly 
as  strong  an  argument  as.  'John  Jones, 
Sales  Agent  for  Stetson  Hats.* 

"I  have  found  by  experience  that  I 


can  fix  up  a  smashing  good  window 
display  on  hats,  for  instance,  and  big 
business  men  will  give  it  only  passing 
consideration.  But  just  let  me  add  a 
card  staling  that  I  am  presenting  a 
fall  and  winter  showing  of  Sfelsotl  hats. 
And  the  very  type  of  customers  I  want 
to  reach  will  pause  and  ponder;  many 
of  them  buy.  I  don't  have  to  slir  Up 
their  interest  in  Stetson  hats.  The 


office  in  the  Advertising  Building  found 
in  his  morning  mail  an  envelope  con- 
taining a  blotter  from  Fred  Meyer. 
It  was  rather  a  simple  bit  of  advertising 
mailer,  featuring  a  picture  of  the  ollice 
building,  linked  with  a  photograph  of 
the  Meyer  store. 

"The  store  that's  just  a  few  steps 
from  your  office,"  was  the  copy  angle. 
Some  nf  Meyer's  nationally  advertised 
lines  were  also 
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manufacturer  has  already  done  that. 
And  they  realize  that  a  Stetson  hat  is  a 
Stetson  hat.  whether  it  is  sold  in  a  gold- 
t rimmed,  mahogany-fixture  slore  on 
the  boulevard  or  in  a  little  shop  around 
the  corner.  And  lhal  is  why  these  men 
make  their  purchases  here  without 
hesitation." 

\  But  Fred  Meyer  wasn't  satisfied 
with  the  number  of  men  who  stopped 
to  look  at  Ihe  nationally-advertised 
articles  featured  in  his  windows,  and 
subsequently  drifted  in  to  purchase. 
Madison  street  is  rather  a  busy  thor- 
oughfare. And  at  best  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  passing  pedestrians 
could  be  attracted  by  the  window  dis- 
play. 

One  evening,  as  Meyer  watched  the 
crowd  of  business  men  emerging  from 
a  nearby  ollice  building,  he  had  an 
idea.  "Those  men  are  my  logical  cus- 
tomers," the  merchant  said  to  himself. 
"If  I  could  go  to  Ihcni  and  tell  my 
slory;  if  I  could  let  them  know  that  I 
am  selling  only  well-known,  reliable 
merchandise  at  fair  prices  and  ren- 
dering an  unusual  personal  service,  for 
good  measure,  I'd  soon  have  them 
coming  to  me  for  their  furnishing 
needs." 

That  was  the  start.  A  few  days 
later  every  man  who  maintained  an 


featured. 

The  plan  worked. 
The  number  of  cus- 
tomers increased. 
And  the  significant 
fact  was  that  they 
continued  to  come. 
After  the  first  visit, 
they  somehow  fell 
into  the  habit  of 
trading  regularly  at 
the  little  shop.  For 
one  thing,  they 
liked  the  Meyer 
service.  Meyer 
saw  to  il  that  every 
customer  got  just  a  little  more  con- 
sideration than  he  could  reasonably 
expect. 

Next  month  was  another  blotter. 
But  this  time  two  office  buildings  were 
featured.  After  that  the  monthly 
blotter  became  a  permanent  institu- 
tion with  Meyer.  Frequently  the 
blotter  is  accompanied  by  a  booklet 
or  folder  furnished  by  some  leading 
manufacturer.  The  Meyer  mailing 
list  is  now-  made  up  of  the  names  of 
tenants  in  eight  great  office  buildings, 
all  within  a  radius  of  a  block  of  the 
slore.  And  the  business  of  "the  little 
shop"  is  steadily  growing. 

The  average  retailer  in  a  big  city  is 
prone  to  believe  lhal  he  must  direct 
his  advertising  to  all  prospective 
customers  in  his  city.  Meyer  has 
abandoned  this  policy  and  has  selected 
for  his  selling  terr  lory  the  business 
blocks  in  his  immediate  neighborhctod. 
He  is  cashing  in  on  the  neighborhood 
idea,  and  is  adopting  every  means 
possible  to  let  his  neighbors  know  his 
store  is  close  to  their  offices;  that  il  is 
the  logical  place  for  them  lo  buy.  and 
that  he  can  supply  them  the  same 
articles  of  apparel  they  are  in  Ihehalnl 
of  wearing. 

Kven  the  Wise  Ones  admit  lhal 
Mever  has  scored  a  success. 
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BUSINESS 


All  Mann  Products 


are  made  under  our  roof 
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SINCE  1848,  wc  have  been  growine 
gradually,  until  today  we  occupy  every 
inch  of  space  in  our  eight  story  factory  build- 
ing, 21  to  27  North  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
In  this  one  plant  we  have  the  following 
complete  manufacturing  departments: 

Kngrannc  anil  Prinhnff.-ln.ra-Sl.rl 

l>»  pa  rtmr.il 
C«|.»  ing  Bnok  BiivHtt  with  i>nr  tiwn  P»p.r 
it, II.  .1  L.ml»n..lt-.  N.J. 

Each  of  the  above  is  a  complete  plant  in  itself.  Each 
process  is  started  and  completed  in  our  own  factory. 

This  assures  a  uniform,  superior  quality  of  work, 
impossible  to  obtain  if  each  process  were  done  in 
a  different  shop. 

Blank   1 1      -      1 1  ■    nl  ami  Uaf — l..ilv°craphiruT.  I'nimni. 

Eatera.ing.  OnW  >U)H)n«fV  ami  Sufiplir. 

WILLIAM   MANN  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 

FOUNIHD  IN  IMI 

Niiv  York  Officii:  261  finWicwv 


Where  Do  They  Go  From  Here.15 


The  bonded  debt  of  most  of  our  rail- 
road companies  already  is  relatively 
too  large,  and  therefore  the  new  rail- 
way legislation  should  be  framed  and 
administered  upon  the  principle  thai 
most  railroad  financing  should  for  some 
years  be  done  with  slock. 

The  railway  companies  will  not  be 
able  to  sell  bonds  on  a  fiJi  per  cent 
basis  and  stock  on  a  7  per  cent  basis 
unless  the  new  legislation  is  such  as  to 
enable  them  to  earn  an  average  return 
of  at  least  0>  per  cent  upon  their  com- 
bined book  cost  of  road  and  equipment, 
or  upon  a  valuation  of  their  prop- 
erties— which  I  have  no  doubt  would, 
in  the  cases  of  most  railways,  equal 
or  exceed  either  their  net  capitalization 
or  their  book  cost  of  road  and  equip- 
ment. 

There  is  strong  opposition  in  some 
quarters  to  regulation  which  would 
enable  the  companies  as  a  whole  to 
earn  an  average  of  at  least  (>  per  cent 
upon  their  present  capitalization  or 
upon  a  fair  valuation.  It  is  a  notable 
fact  which  business  men  especially 
should  not  overlook,  that  this  opposi- 
tion comes  almost  entirely  from  persons 
who  are  advocating  government  owner- 
ship and  the  management  of  the  roads 


sicum 


under  some  such  scheme  as  the  Plumb 
plan.  They  will  continue  to  attack 
the  present  capitalization  and  invest- 
ment accounts  of  the  railways  as 
watered,  and  to  oppose  letting  the  com- 
panies earn  a  return  adequate  to  enable 
them  to  raise  suflicient  capital,  because 
they  are  opposed  to  private  ownership 
and  management  and  therefore  do  not 
want  private  management  to  succeed. 
Hut  those  who  favor  private  ownership 
and  management  must  want  private 
management  to  succeed.  Therefore 
they  should  exert  themselves  to  secure 
legislation  under  which  it  can  succeed. 

Whether  the  book  cost  of  road  and 
equipment  as  a  whole  is  watered  or 
not.  the  facts  show  that  in  the  five 
years  19l>(i  to  1910,  when  the  average 
return  earned  upon  the  book  cost  of 
road  and  equipment  was  5.41  percent, 
the  annual  investment  made  in  the 
railways  was  increasing;  while  in  the 
five  years  from  1911  to  191'),  when  it 
averaged  only  4.56  per  cent,  the  invest- 
ment made  annually  rapidly  declined. 

In  1910  the  railways  earned  T>.7;5  per 
cent  upon  the  book  cost  of  road  and 
equipment,  and  during  the  next  year 
the  investment  made  in  them  was 
SXOS.OOO.OOO.    In    191.')    the  return 
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earned  had  dropped  to  a  little  over  4 
per  cent,  and  the  next  year  the  invest- 
ment made  had  dropped  to  less  than 
$300,000,000.  The  facts  show  that  in 
the  railway,  as  in  every  other  industry, 
the  amount  of  new  investment  made  is 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  return 
earned;  and  as  the  business  men  of  the 
country  arc  desirous  that,  in  their  own 
interest,  a  large  additional  investment 
shall  be  made  in  the  railroads,  they 
should  favor  regulation  which  will 
enable  them  to  earn  an  average  return 
of  at  least  <>  per  cent. 

In  order  to  enable  the  railways  to 
earn  an  adequate  net  return,  it  iscertain 
that  a  substantial  advance  of  freight 
rates  will  have  to  be  made.  It  neces- 
sarily follows  that  business  men 
should  favor  an  equitable  general  ad- 
vance. How  much  the  advance  will 
need  to  be  will  depend  not  only  upon 
how  much  the  margin  between  earn- 
ings and  expenses  must  be  increased 
but  on  what  changes  in  operating 
expenses  will  take  place.  It  is  gener- 
ally assumed,  and  I  believe  correctly, 
that,  after  the  railways  have  been  back 
in  the  hands  of  their  owners  for  a  time, 
substantial  reductions  in  operating 
expenses  will  be  made.  But  this  will 
depend  largely  upon  whether  there  are 
further  increases  in  the  prices  of  mate- 
rials and  supplies  and  in  the  wages 
of  labor. 

Now  the  railway  employees,  after 
having  received  advances  in  wages 
under  government  operation  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $  1 ,000,000.000  a  year, 
are  demanding  further  advances  which 
the  director-general  of  railroads  has 
estimated  at  $800,000,000  a  year.  The 
leaders  of  the  labor  unions  are  threaten- 
ing a  strike  unless  these  advances  are 
made  before  government  operation  is 
terminated.  If  the  advances  demanded 
are  not  made  before  government  opera- 
tion is  terminated,  they  will  be  strongly- 
insisted  upon  after  private  operation  is 
resumed. 

Legislation  Needed 

In  the  absence  of  legislation  for  the 
peaceable  settlement  of  controversies 
between  the  railways  and  their  em- 
ployees, the  pressing  of  these  demands 
is  certain  to  result  in  strikes,  and  prob- 
ably in  strikes  that  will  tie  up  all  the 
railroads  of  the  country.  It  is  very 
desirable,  therefore,  that  there  should 
be  legislation  for  the  settlement  of  rail- 
way labor  controversies: first,  equitably 
to  settle  disputes  arising  between  the 
railways  and  their  employees;  and. 
secondly,  to  prevent  interruptions 
of  transportation. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  has  framed  a  provision  un- 
der which  controversies  arising  between 
the  railways  and  their  employees  would 
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have  lo  be  submitted  to  boards  of 
adjustment  composed  of  equal  numbers 
of  representatives  of  the  companies  and 
of  the  employees.  If  these  boards 
failed  to  reaeh  agreements,  the  matters 
in  dispute  would  have  to  be  submitted 
to  arbitration.  Strikes  and  lockouts 
would  be  made  unlawful.  The  leaders 
of  the  labor  organizations  oppose  such 
legislation  upon  the  ground  that  it 
would  subjeet  railway  employees  to 
"involuntary  servitude."  But  it  would 
not  prevent  any  individual  railway 
employee  from  quilling  work  at  any 
time  he  wished.  It  would  merely  pre- 
vent concerted  action,  or  the  inciting 
of  concerted  action,  for  the  purpose  of 
interrupting  transportation. 

It  certainly  does  not  seem  unrea- 
sonable to  contend  that  means  can  be 
provided  for  equitably  and  peaceably 
settling  disputes  regarding  wages  or 
any  other  matter,  and  that  therefore 
strikes  and  lockouts  on  railways  should 
he  prohibited.  If.  however,  such  legis- 
lation is  passed,  strong  resistance  may 
be  offered  to  its  enforcement.  Busi- 
ness men  and  the  public  should  prepare 
themselves  to  meet  the  resistance 
squarely  and  to  back  the  government 
in  exerting  whatever  force  may  be 
necessary  to  overcome  it. 

The  Railroads'  Handicap 

There  is  evidently  a  general  expec- 
tation that  after  the  railways  are 
returned  to  private  operation  there  will 
soon  be  a  restoration  of  the  service, 
both  in  quality  and  amount,  which  was 
rendered  before  government  operation 
was  adopted.  This  expectation  can- 
not possibly  be  realized,  simply  because, 
as  has  already  been  shown,  the  rail- 
roads have  fallen  at  least  three  years, 
and  probably  more,  behind  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  You  cannot  put 
a  quart  in  a  pint  bottle;  and,  until  their 
facilities  are  largely  increased,  it  will 
he  impossible  for  the  railways,  under 
oven  the  most  efficient  management, 
to  render  as  good  service  as  before 
the  war. 

The  most  that  can  be  hoped  is  that 
the  companies  will  be  able  to  raise  and 
invest  more  capital  within  the  next 
few  years  than  ever  before  in  any  equal 
time;  that  their  large  expenditures  will 
contribute  to  the  general  prosperity; 
that  as  these  expenditures  progress  the 
service  rendered  will  steadily  improve 
and  become  more  nearly  adequate;  and 
that,  finally,  in  perhaps  three  or  four 
years,  the  relationship  between  the 
capacity  of  the  railways  and  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them  will  become 
normal. 
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ranched  home  soil  and  reported  to  his 
headquarters  or  his  little  home  town, 
he  was  compelled  to  "dress  the  part." 
"They  would  not  think  I  was  a  real, 
live  missionary  if  I  didn't  do  this,"  he 
declared,  laughingly. 

The  missionary  is  often  a  keen  busi- 
ness man.  conversant  with  many 
important  problems  of  manufacture 
and  distribution.  The  territory  he 
covers  naturally  is  quite  wide  and  is 
always  increasing  in  scope.  I  Ie  has  the 
advantage  of  knowing  the  language  of 
the  country  in  which  he  labors,  the 
customs  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
residents. 

We  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the 
missionary  has  gone  into  any  sort  of 
business  partnership  with  any  Ameri- 
can firm.  As  hinted  at,  it  is  a  quite 
unconscious,  if  practical,  propaganda 
of  good  will.  For  people  see  these 
things  that  he  has  in  his  own  home  and 
want  to  know  where  and  how  they  may 
be  secured. 

Inquiry  was  made  of  virtually  every 
large  New  York  department  store,  in 
the  matter  of  building  export  business. 
As  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  not  1  per 
cent  of  these  stores  arc  now  issuing 
catalogs  in  even  the  Spanish  language. 
At  one  time  the  Mary  slorr  issued 
foreign-language  ratalogs  of  certain 
lines,  with  concentration  on  the  Latin- 
American  countries;  but  a  rather 
surprising  thing  took  plare.  which 
prompted  the  house  to  discontinue  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  these  books. 

A  household  in  South  Africa  would 
receive  a  catalog  and  have  no  occasion 
to  refer  to  it  for  perhaps  a  year.  A 
Spanish  catalog  in  the  Latin-American 
country  would  grow  dusty  with  age. 
Then  suddenly  orders  would  come  in 
from  these  ancient  and  out-of-date 
catalogs.  Prices  had  changed,  mer- 
chandise had  changed,  many  of  the 
lines  were  obsolete,  and  no  end  of 
dissatisfaction  was  engendered. 

But  Montgomery  Ward  and  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  has  determined  to 
take  full  advantage  of  this  great  out- 
side market,  plus  the  marked  friend- 
ship that  is  shown  to  American-made 
goods  since  the  war. 

The  firm  is  now  issuing  an  impressive 
book  w  hirh  is  an  abridged  and  shrewdly- 
edited  edition  of  its  big  general 
catalog.  The  first  one  is  printed  in 
Spanish.  Others  in  other  languages 
arc  scheduled  to  follow. 

Moreover,  Montgomery  Ward  and 
Company  will  publish  a  wholesale 
catalog  and  go  in  extensively  for 
wholesale  export  business.  Foreign 
representatives  will  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  wholesale  rates. 

Heligious  societies,  in  the  meanwhile. 


arc  sending  more  missionaries  abroad 
than  ever  before.  Almost  every  foreign- 
bo  ind  steamer  takes  i  group  of  their, 
headed  for  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  They  are  unwilling  to  leave 
behind  them  all  of  the  little  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  home,  and  it 
would  appear  that  they  have  gotten 
into  the  habit  of  leaving  their  outfitting 
problems  to  the  large  mail  order  houses. 

And,  whether  he  makes  his  home 
in  the  rich,  almost  extravagant  West 
Coast  of  Africa  country,  where  even 
natives  are  spending  money  lavishly 
because  they  have  plenty  of  it.  or 
Liberia,  or  India,  or  interior  China, 
each  missionary  is  a  potential  builder 
of  morale  for  American  concerns. 

Our  Boss — the  Housewife 

((.Tiumuni  //o.«  SO) 

will  be  received,  our  shipping  depart- 
ment, by  consulting  the  delivery  sheet, 
can  tell  within  fifteen  minutes. 

Take  the  example  of  the  customer 
who  wants  the  roast  two  hours  sooner 
than  it  would  ordinarily  be  delivered. 
She  phones  to  the  office  at  3,  let  us  say. 
to  tell  us  that  she  wants  her  roast  at  4 
o'clock  instead  of  at  5:30.  By  consult- 
ing the  delivery  sheet  wc  find  that  at 
31)8  Driver  So-and-so  is  due  at  D's 
home.  We  call  that  number  and  in- 
quire if  our  driver  has  yet  arrived.  If 
not.  we  leave  word  for  him  to  telephone 
the  office. 

Then  wc  send  a  special  delivery  mes- 
senger or  one  of  our  own  special  deliv- 
ery boys  to  a  delivery  point  perhaps 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  farther  along 
that  particular  driver's  route,  with 
instructions  to  get  the  roast  from  the 
driver  and  personally  deliver  it  to  the 
customer  who  wants  it  by  4  o'clock. 

When  the  driver  phones  in,  he  is  in- 
structed to  meet  the  delivery  boy  at 
the  point  to  which  the  boy  was  sent  and 
to  surrender  the  roast  to  him  for  per- 
sonal delivery. 

Of  course  there  must  be  co-operation 
within  the  organization  to  accomplish 
such  things.  And  to  keep  our  em- 
ployees satisfied  and  keyed  up  to  their 
best  performance  at  all  times,  we  must 
co-operate  with  them  as  well  as  require 
them  to  co-operate  with  us.  We  must 
let  them  put  their  fingers  on  the  pulse 
of  the  business,  too.  We  must  all  w  ork 
together,  with  no  bars  up. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  wc  do.  Not 
only  do  the  officers  of  the  company 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  employees 
in  the  store,  but  wc  actually  work  side 
by  side  with  them  when  the  occasion 
demands.  And  every  officer  is  as  close 
to  the  business  as  is  the  busiest  sales- 
man on  the  lloor. 
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MR.  BUSINESS  MAN: 

Speed  up  the  work  in  your  office  by  uimg  I  He 
Wonderful  Rio  "0.  K."  Letter  Opener,  then 
everyone  in  jrour  employ  on  begin  work  earlier 
in  the  day. 

Ow  Electric  Rie«  "0.  K."  Letter  Opener  will 
open  one  hundred  letters  in  one  minute;  the 
Hand  machine  will  open  40  letter*  per  minute. 
Hair'a  breadth  only,  instantaneously,  dipped 
elope — Cannot  damage  contenlt. 
for  fire  year.— will  last  a  We- 
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Washburne'.  "0.  K."  Paper  Fa 
Qip  with  Bull-dog  Grip. 

The  Sanitary  "0.  K."  Eraaen-Jurt  the  thing 
for  particular  people. 

All  Stations 
Wrilt  ua  for  literature  with  prices. 
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Your  Money  Won't  Win  Them 


You  can't  buy  loyalty  with  bonus 

systems.  All  you  can  buy  with  your  money  is  a 
certain  increase  of  contentment  that  makes  men 
more  willing  to  listen  to  you — more  willing  to  respond 
if  you  offer  RompthinR  more  than  money — good  will,  trout,  eon/J- 
<Vnw,  KNOWLEDGE  and  RESPONSIBILITY. 

Those  are  the  th  ings  that  make  business 
worth  while.  Worth  while  to  big,  brainy,  red- 
blooded  men  out  after  the  dollars,  of  course- - 
but  out  after  a  lot  of  other  things,  too  bigger  and  better 
than  nu>ri!  dollars.    Industrial  Democracy  is  one  evidence  of  it. 

And  it's  true.  <if  alt  human  relations. 

The  day  of  doing  business  by 

proxies,  or  in  the  sign  language,  is  out 
of  (late.  The  man  who  won't  get  off  his  throne 
and  shake  hands  with  his  business  will  find  it  talking 

over  the  back  frarr  with  Mmr  one  who  shows  prrsonaf  interest  n 
the  personal  aide  or  industry. 

The  reason  why  the  Multigraph 
is  coming  into  its  own  with  such  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  is  because  it  is  the  "glad 

hand"  of  men  who  aren't  too  proud,  or  too  indifferent, 

or  too  srl/iea  to  put  Oxrir  otrsj  personality  into  6usin«sa, 

The  Multigraph  is   "only  a 

machine,"  but  it  is  also  the  only  machine 
that  produces  in  the  privacy  of  your  office, 
at  record  speed,  at  25' ;  to  75' ;  less  cost  than  other  agencies,  the 

typrimffrn  ilnd  ,  rintrd  mrnMyi*  that  today  do  olmoH  olttkt  dirrrf  ntting  and 
r/fopitpnndu  rark  of  iaoiumiMut  0/ business'*. 

With  a  Multigraph  you  can  handle 

inquiries,  approach  prospects,  make  dealers  en- 
thusiastic, spur  salesmen  to  bigger  achievements,  reduce 

labor  turnotrr,  turn  discontent  to  loyal  support.    And  you  get  every 

job  done*  tram  you  Irani  11 — at  a  price  yoa  run  afford. 

The  scope  of  its  work  will  surprise  you. 

Mail  the  coupon  and  see.    But — 
You  Can't  Buy  a  Multigraph  Unlets  You  Need  It 

THK  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio 
OffircH  in  Principal  t  itles 

THK  INTERNATIONAL  MlXTUiRAI'll  CO. 
London,  Ift-  16  llolborn  Viaduct 
I'urt,  2  \  Boulevard  drs  Capurlnea 

THE  Ml  LIH.IIU'M  tMUDi  <  O,.  Ltd. 
■  I.M  llay  ML.  Toronto.  Canada 
Offlrr*  in  frumps!  Canadian  <  itir. 


W/N, 


Jth7h,MULT/GRAPff 


mMULT/GRAPft  SEN/OF 

This  is  a  complete,  compart  equipment  that  turns  out 
hifb  quality  printing  and  form  typewrit.ng  at  very  low 
Cost — averag.ng  a  saving  ot  from  16%  to  15' t.  It  Is 
simple  and  easy  to  operate;  rap^d  and  convenient.  Elec- 
trically driven,  with  printing  ink  attachment,  automatic 
paper  feed,  sif  nature  device,  automatic  platen  release 
avad  wide  printing  surface.    Easy  payments  if  desired. 

m MULT/GRAPH  JUNIOR 

This  u  a  wonderfully  efficient  equipment  for  concerns 
which  have  a  limited  amount  of  work.  It  don  both 
form  typewriting  and  office  printing  and  produces  the 
name  high  quality  of  work  aa  the  Senior  Equipment, 
but  It  is  hand-operated  only  and  cannot  be  equipped 
with  electric  power,  automatic  feed  and  signature  tie- 
vice  attachments  aa  can  the  Senior.  Easy  payments 
U  deaired. 


Tbe  Multigraph 

1798  E.  40th  St..  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Tell  me  how  I  can  fight  ignorance  in  my  business  with 
the  Multigraph. 


Firm. 


-Our  Line  is 


Xame — 
Street  Address- 


Official  Position-  _ 


.Town 
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GREEN 
GLASS 


Twenty-Four  Hours 
of  Daylight 

now  possible  with  Kmcralitc  and  the  new  "day* 
light  attachment."  Changes  harmh  electric 
light  Into  a  soft,  restful  daylight  glow.  Qivea 
real  eye  comfort  and  protection. 
Your  eyes  are  priceless — don't 


The  Daylight  Lamp 


There'-  an  Emeralite 


for  all  type*  of  dctka. 

by 
In 


Showing  new  "I>»yhght 
Attachment''  fitted  to 
undermide  of  (Lua  ahadr  and 
described  in  Intertttlni 
booklet'  Electric  Daylight 


At  your  dtaUr'm  or  write  for  Ihm  kooklrl. 
H.  C  aUFADOlN  A  C0,43W.rr»  Si..  Nr.  T»r» 


The  Store  That  Came  Back 


Handling  Petty  Cash 
In  Your  Business? 


UNIVERSAL  SYSTEM,  INCff 


low  Lantraeaaa    \  ONLY 
lomi  H.lllir.d.  •■><!  1  (  |  |.28 

1000  Sulr9iF>U        /  for  Lol 

I0OO  I.Mrh.l.  A  2000  Hillh.l.  111  25 
)'•>'  I'ficr  A  11000  1  j  Ltlrhd.  I 1 1  .  j 
54KIU  lartfr  Lritrrbrtfd*  flH'l 
l^lrhda  A  tOI»  R.1IM.  IIH  M 
In.lMO  l^llrrlknldl  .  .      .  .  t?>  Stl 
Cu«f o«Ti*r«  from  Maino     I^lb«^ir*ph«t  on  kimkI  R..H.I 
lo  California.  Pift.    f  nu  lor  Sampln. 

a.m 


AT  LAST! 

BEAUTIFUL 
LITHOGRAPHY 

FOR 
SMALL  USERS 


flCCOUNTfMY 

THE  HIGHEST  PAID  PROFESSION 

Cost  Accountants- CPA's- COni|>tJnHw» 
Mm  $3000  to  SIO.OOO  anddirrct 
~~  TEACH  YOU 


<fcr««S<aff 
mfCPl, 


^  easy- money  back) 


W/iere  c/o  fhe  100.000  Copies  of 

BUSINESS  ?o5?E 

A  post  card  or  letter  addressed  to  the 
Business  Manager  will  bring  the  answer. 


MIVEIII'INC 


slCtms 


Graphic  illustrations,  scon'  boards 
and  similar  devices  were  posted  in  the 
store  al  the  employees'  exits  so  each 
employee,  on  leaving  the  store  at  the 
end  of  a  day's  work,  could  see  whether 
her  department  had  won  a  prize  for 
that  day.  The  psychology  of  this 
plan  was  always  apparent  in  the  large 
numbers  of  employees  that  stood 
watching  the  score  boards  until  all 
the  sales  were  in.  It  was  concluded 
that  they  would  return  for  work  the 
next  morning  much  more  enthusiastic 
by  reason  of  knowing  what  had  been 
accomplished  the  day  before  than  they 
would  were  they  told  after  the  news 
became  "cold." 

Many  different  plans  were  used  to 
make  graphic  the  results  of  each  plan. 
During  the  war  a  large  "Compo" 
board  was  ruled  off  into  a  design  like 
trenches.  A  color  was  assigned  to  each 
department  and  a  small  figure  carried 
this  color  on  his  back.  As  this  depart- 
ment "went  over  the  top"  the  figure 
was  moved  up  to  the  next  trench  sta- 
tion. Thus  every  employee  could  see 
every  day  just  where  its  color-bearer 
stood. 

Another  very  successful  idea  was  the 
use  of  a  series  of  thermometers  for  each 
department.  Days  of  the  month  were 
used  instead  of  degree  marks.  A  nar- 
row red  ribbon  took  the  place  of  the 
mercury,  and  as  the  department  made 
its  sales  quota  the  red  ribbon  ascended 
the  tube. 

Prizes  to  Departments 

In  one  month  a  cash  prize  of  $1000 
was  split  into  four  sections  and  divided 
among  the  departments,  the  largest 
prize  being  $350.  To  show  the  progress 
of  the  departments  in  this  contest,  an 
automobile  race  course  was  used,  the 
seven  different  merchandising  sections 
being  given  seven  different  cars,  indi- 
cated by  number  and  color.  The 
racing  course  was  divided  into  the 
number  of  sections  to  represent  the 
number  of  business  days  in  each  month. 
As  the  different  groups  made  their 
quotas  the  cars  were  moved  forward. 
The  daily  results  of  every  contest  were 
shown  on  the  boards  every  night.  That 
was  an  unbreakable  rule,  no  matter  if 
ten  accountants  had  to  be  called  in  to 
post  the  sales. 

Although  many  stores  seem  to  feel 
that  their  duly  towards  a  successful 
sale  event  is  done  when  the  advertising 
is  prepared  and  published  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public,  the  management  of 
this  store  believes  that  the  most  im- 
portant personage  in  any  sale  is  not 
Madam  Public,  but  Miss  Employee. 
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Accordingly,  when  any  big  event  is 
being  staged,  Miss  Employee  is 
promptly  informed  all  about  it.  The 
public's  information  follows  hers. 

In  one  sale  which  the  writer  watched 
develop,  a  bulletin  was  issued,  to  be 
read  every  day  by  every  employee  of 
the  store,  the  day  before  the  event 
scheduled  took  place.  For  instance,  on 
Monday  evening  some  such  bulletin 
as  this  would  be  sent  to  every  depart- 
ment head  for  distribution  to  the  staff : 
"On  Tuesday  the  lingerie  section, 
second  lloor,  will  have  a  sale  of  enve- 
lope chemise.  The  prices  will  be  $1.95. 
$2.95  and  $3.95.  If  you  tell  the  pa- 
trons of  your  department  about  what 
the  second  floor  is  doing  today,  the 
employees  of  the  second  floor  depart- 
ment will  tell  their  patrons  what  you 
are  doing  some  other  day — you'll  both 
be  benefited.  Many  customers  will 
thank  you  for  calling  their  attention 
to  that  sale— and  you'll  find  your 
fellow  salespeople  reciprocating." 

Test  for  Co-operation 

Did  they  tell  their  patrons?  They 
did.  A  follow-up  was  worked  just  to 
see  if  the  different  departments  were 
co-operating  —  and  the  follow-up 
showed  most  gratifying  results. 

Incidentally,  it  might  be  mentioned 
that  frequently  the  salesgirl  who  read 
in  the  bulletin  about  some  special 
sales  event  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  do  some  shopping  for 
herself. 

Here's  a  store  that  firmly  believes 
in  having  its  right  hand  know  what  its 
left  hand  is  doing. 

It  isn't  possible  to  tell  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  plans  used  to  make  a  sick 
store  get  well.  There  are  a  few  funda- 
mentals, and  the  Duffy-Powers  man- 
agement applied  all  these  fundamentals 
with  just  as  many  ramifications  :iv 
possibly  could  be  invented.  When 
anything  was  started  it  was  finished. 
Every  possible  angle  of  every  job  was 
checked  up.  checked  down  and  checked 
back.  Everyone  interested,  direct ly 
or  indirectly,  in  any  sale  or  any  event 
knew  all  about  it.  where  his  or  her 
interest  started,  centered  and  stopped. 

There  are  no  secrets  in  the  Duffy- 
Powers  organization.  There  are  DO 
closed  doors.  There  are  no  obcisanrcs 
There  are  no  "big  bosses."  Everyone, 
from  the  smallest  bundle  girl  to  the 
associate  manager,  has  the  righl  lo 
enter  Mr.  Mench's  office  without 
knocking.  Everyone  can  make  any 
suggestion  to  anyone  any  lime  she 
sees  fit— and  it  so  happens  that  she 
frequently  sees  fit. 


Digitized  by  Google 
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That  wast  the  plan  al  the  start.  It 
was  the  plan  all  through,  and  accord- 
ing to  John  Monrh's  creed  it  always 
will  be  the  plan. 

The  results  justify  it. 

What  kind  of  a  man  is  John  Mcnch? 

Perhaps  you'll  find  your  answer  in  a 
part  of  the  Duffy-Powers  policy  that 
I've  watched  worked  out.  evening  after 
evening,  from  the  lime  the  last  bell 
rings  until  the  last  sales  report  has 
been  handed  in  and  the  day's  total 
reached. 

In  this  store  it  is  required  that  each 
department  head  hand  in  the  report 
of  the  day's  sales  as  he  leaves  the  store 
in  the  evening.  The  sales  are  all  to- 
taled daily,  and  the  executives  know 
what  the  day  has  been.  The  auditor 
has  his  sales  blank  before  him  near 
the  employees'  exit.  John  Mcnch 
Stands  near  the  door,  often  taking  the 
sales  report  as  it  is  handed  in. 

If  the  department  manager  has  had 
a  good  day.  he  gets  this  from  Mr. 
Mench:  "Fine  day,  Frank!  That 
>hnw»  what  you  can  do  when  you  go 
after  it."  Frank  fell  good  before — he 
feels  better  now. 

Or,  if  the  department  manager  has 
something  in  the  way  of  a  sales  report 
that  he  is  a  little  ashamed  of,  he  is 
cheered  by  some  such  remark  as  this: 
"Well,  Patterson,  got  a  little  bump 
today?  Too  bad ;  but  I" think  tomorrow 
you'll  have  a  good  business.  That  was 
a  good  ad  you  had  tonight.  Ought 
to  pull.  Is  there  anything  you  need  in 
the  way  of  help  or  merchandise?" 

And  Patterson  leaves  with  a  warm 
sort  of  feeling  inside,  and  an  ambition 
to  show  Mr.  Mench  that  tomorrow  is 
going  to  be  "some  day." 

An  employee  going  from  the  store 
contented  and  happy  likely  will  come 
back  to  the  store  in  the  morning  con- 
tented and  happy. 

Anyway  it  ought  to  work  that  way. 
and  the  DufTy-Powers'  figures  indicate 
that  it  docs. 

And  I've  been  in  the  self-serve 
grocery  when  Mr.  Mench  was  there, 
and  I've  seen  a  woman  purchaser 
rather  heavily  laden  with  her  pur- 
chases, and  this  man  Mench.  the  man- 
ager, has  walked  over  to  her  and  taken 
the  packages  from  her,  walking  along 
with  her  to  the  cashier  and  then  car- 
rying her  packages  out  through  the 
grocery  exit. 

She  didn't  know  who  he  was — she 
didn't  need  to  know;  but  to  her  he 
represented  the  kind  of  courtesy  the 
DufTy-Powers  store  believes  in,  and 
the  chances  are  she  told  her  friends 
about  it.  and  her  friends  tested  it. 

And  all  that  shows  in  the  daily  sales 
reports. 

There  arc  things  bigger  than  little 
prices. 


Of  especial  interest 

to  users  of  the  bookkeeping  machine! 

Rapid- Fire  Index  System 

for  Ledgers  and  Stock  Records 

the  speedy,  quick 
reference  index 
that  makes 
the  account 
sheet  you 
want,  the 
first  sheet 
you  touch. 

You  -re  the  name  on  the  index 
page    then  open  directly  to  the 


account  without  leafing.  Anyone 
can  look  up  an  account  instantly. 
Saves  hour-  of  time  every  day. 


You  turn  dfcrartlr*o  ihr  arfouill  of  John  M.  Hatlrr  miiWiI  taunabia*  ovrr  <m  !r„r.,«^  wilhaut  ialcrfcrtuff 
«Hlh  *ny  «4ji4T  •romil.  <W  unfamiliar  with  thr  \*^Ur'  <aa  rauly  flail  any  arcoaat  BY  Til*  NAML  Hurt 
lb*  bn»kkarj»rr  bnvw*  thr  po*tli«an  of  ilir  smmaU,  aad  lurm  tur.  -hanii  al  I .  t«i  ,  p  h  anruunt  aa  waated  wrttbaut 
«-trrn  r.  U  rr',  n  t  to  thr  mrar  an  the  iaxftei  pap*. 

You  InoVv  tbf  nam*  brfan-  oaniaa  the  acroinM-  Toa  kn«*  that  thr  aooouiM  t»  ia  the  Irdflcf  IF  THE.  NAME 
IS  ON"  THE  IM>EX  PAGE.  With  thr  umr  Uidrt  you  have  thr  *—ur»nrr  at  iaftn  and  pmrmiMin  nflnat  arrowata. 


Hruska  Rack  Bookkeeping  Machine  Ledger 


This  wide -expansion 
eteel-back  ledger  is 
especially  adapted  for 
use  with  the  bookkeeping 
machine.    Has  capacity 
for  400  to  600  accounts, 
with  ample  room  for 
handling.  Quick-acting 
locking  mechanism 
holds  sheets  securely 
fitted  with  attached 
folding  steel  rack- 
guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
factory  and  lasting 
service. 


We  make  the  ADJUSTO  Tray- Binder,  and  a  complete 
line  of  supplies  pertaining  to  modern  accounting  systems. 
BINDERS — TRAYS— STEEL  FILING  EQUIPMENT 
LEDGER  LEAVES— STATEMENTS— INDEX  SYSTEMS. 

Yau  art  invittd  la  write  for  particular!. 

Lefebure  Ledger  Company 

Makers  of  Machine  Bookkeeping  Equipment 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 


a  d  v  r  a  t  ; 
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/?/>  Uo  f  /*»       CV  ft  L  t  t     For  th"  BUSINESS  MAN  burdened  with 

/It//  t  J  I  ft      0/£f*«>  •      bookkeeping  problem*  the  remedy  ia  at 

^ *  hand.  Ill  ■ppticatiOM  win  to  work  ■  method 

of  nitnple  and  cbsa  Accounting,  long  looked  for  by  the  bu»y  retailer  of  today. 


% 


C  r.  n 


1  «  Jl>  Jkl  M  t 


II  II.  Ri  it  in 


SYSTEM  EXPERTS  AND  BOOKKEEPING  EFFICIENCY  ENGINEERS 

INTRODUCING 

COMMON  SENSE  BOOKKEEPING 

For  any  kind  or  tize  of  butineu  which  is  not  large  enough 
to  employ  en  expert  accountant  to  do  the  bookkeeping. 


Acruralc,  fimiplrl*'  and  intelligible  reaglt*  tafiBul  lie 

■  i  hipvrH  with  *i  r-a-iv  ma-**1  ayuent,  with  lt»  alrrr-ofypard 
farm*  and  itt  uo<*k  phrax-a. 

But  tbrr  are  piMifivrly  ■n*»rrd  for  you  when  «■«■  make 

■  ■T»t*TTi  Tl)  ORDER  For  you  to  fit  ever*  rexjwireuimi  of 
VI H  H  bottneaa.  And  thai  U  Ot'R  tali «  -making 
t  omm«*  ftlM  BtHtiifrptnff  Syilemt  to  ttnirr, 

Eacry  Sfw*«  afchli  m  make  TO  OKHER  b  li  ixun- 

pMainl  hi  *n  aIhbIiH*  rrluhii'  guarantee  b>  an  >-»4at>likJiril 


firm,  A  )tuir»iiirr  win.  h  mean*  tkal  yow  i^iuJd  u*r  tt%r 
Syttem  in  Vu«f  Uaiaraa  for  HVE  roo'nlfaa.  and.  -I  oim 
up  a»  uttMliklarlary.  and  rriurrvrxl  to  Ma,  all  paymraia 
v.- mill  be  refunded.  Our  work  u  nli>^>i  aafu/(MV*r>  • 
"ur  ftaVMtfM  almnya  ftratmcu  our  ctu-nt. 

Ptagt-Miv*.  Bqd«  a«akr  retailor*  praiae  that  Common 
Sraw  Bnakfcerpang  Plan,  nare  II  ia  explained  a  fed  afl< 
■tailed.    The  mpon-  I  i     ia  aJI  on  our  -h.ui.r-.  V'« 

*a...l|.e  llW  (J.k  ..f  f-rn.  mg  OUT  WOtk.  -I'  }i  llj  *rr,.. 


Surrlr  %-om  ar*  ,nt*mi~l  in  tmtmtiMg   nurti  CQfflfCW  .Sf.Y-Si1:  ftOOKK FFP1 XG 

for  your  bvniwii.    T\m  mm*  ot  orm  f„r  omr  tWlei  ami  fonhrr  tybflMltt*,  ... 


E.   F.  RUEDEBUSCH   &  SONS 


Muln  Offlcni  at 
MAYYILLE,  WISCONSIN 


Use  Washable  Maps  For  Your  Business 


Oui  k|<nui  .  i-lhiloiil  6nt*h  applird  (n  map*  imihiplM-a  their  value  Mark 
y»ur  •■lr-m^a'»  rmtlea— outline  diffrrrni  termor:  Ira     »tilequula  krutn  4 nil 
•".  «.   Adapt  ru|m  m  vmr  partii  uUr  rmpiiremetqia,    Waal)  the 
■  i«fit.  1  mhi  11  ready  fur  nr«  marking.   Tkaa  Iioi.J.  <|iw-  niH  hindrr  the  ute 


>l  lb. 


I  111  k 


*y»|r-f», 


Multi- 
Unit 


System 


The  Multi-Unit  Map  Syttem  ^r^LZtTZ^ 

m  j.ru-  ii<  «l.  mriprnaivc  equapairnl.  Man*  ar*>  mnainied  on  lmth  aidr»  uf 
umufiN  |ia«4«l  tw  hnrluard  in  al^fl  fnmH  r>f  ib«  Mulu  t'nU  Sytlrm. 
Turn  «  1.  *l  and  diffarmt  trrniorr  ia  lUahcd  iltlu  »kr«». 

NATIONAL  MAPS  akuw  TOWNSHIPS,  cowuie^  railroad..  imrrurU*. 
■MVh  »li  l»*  na  and  a  ronapMv  laxirx. 

/  »'f  w  f  wn  Kmote: 

Si  tide  baker  Corp. 
Am.  Motor  Truck  Co, 
Toledo  Bridge  A  Crtoa  Co. 
Mid** eat  K«ifin«  Co. 
General  Motor*  Corp. 
Trlt  »j  mar  saaaffl        via/  t+rri$Tj  yom  ratvr 

National  Map  Company,  fc-JX.^. 

V.l.lrru  Hoar  OOcr.  2»  E.  <^«yi.  Si..  lodk»n«|«.l|..  I»J. 


U.  S.  Kubbcr  Co. 
Cole  Motor  Car  Co. 
Clrvekad  Trader  Co. 
l-akewooU  Fnlr.  Co. 
M.ilm,  Plow  Co. 


Mailing  Lists 

Aik  for  our  Silent  Salennai)  contiin- 
ine  3,0(H)  ClaiisilieatHini  roveriug  all 
lines  of  business,  shoMring  the  number 
in  each  list  and  the  price. 

AUo  Um  In  ill  f  Un<->  a!  Amootobikr  Mulinc  lj-«i. 

Alx>  I  Wti  ol  21XXMO  Morkaolilrn'  nim  In  mrr 
I0*>  Oil.  MiMnr  ,n4  I  i ■  •     r   x  i  Cuaptiim. 

All  Comnrrcial  U-n  ibow  I'luwu]  RjJtlnc. 
SitUr  ytmr  mrrjt. 

Trade  Circular  Addressing  Co. 

166  W.Adsm.St.  ChicA«o,  III. 

btaMUhad  two.  Capkal  S 50.000 


IN 

UTHOCRAPHED 


Extinction  1£IIE„„t„s 

...      I"  yvur  pfwmil  |nt«Xtw«rt  rrrwmnlmti**  «*T  the 
«laii.l»nl  or  y  -tt  Mmn .  *r  ar*  r->i  ■lrf*ri>v4r  >>mt»|r  -T  <t<r 
-  ■     ■   a       1  ---tii#    l>  it*-fW<Ml   aiT->M*  *    A  UMi*-r-.l 

, ii  I  fawh  in-  >hlll  »f  Uaiirtd  rtaftamM.  t»uul'*i 

Wlrl.  a  hur'i   imuSr   nf  |uf«l .will    nimpi  I  tlie  of  |r«> 

t-a.»  ma*  u.  j..ar  -».....,»;.  V* .  ,1  l«  vwui  to  |.n.f.A*U 
Nf  a  kltiriMwl  *<jit,.l  U.  rw  ktuiMM, 

OVAL   A  K  O  ST  E  It 
Engraver*  end  Uthographorm,  tndianapolla,  Ind. 


PHONE  without  being  overheard 

WundrrfMl  aanilary  wbJaurrin|t  irUj.»i,.n- 
ni..nih(.i'.  ■•  .  iwil.l.  •  tiiu  lu  IjU  rrr*,  U  »illi 
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Made  id  ||La**.  «(\im  kit  rlraiwd  ami  Ma*brd, 
liolantls  ■dilaati'd.  MtMir*/  Itawk  ifnil  HH'lr 
than  plra**rd.    Vnf  po*ipt%ni  for  $1.00. 

THE  CCH.YTT  UBORATORHS  -  D.pt  T' 
565  W.  Wuihlngton  Street.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


For  the  Good  of  the  Order 

(&*u»urd  /ran  pmgr  lit) 

woman,  nave  her  study  up  on  the 
hardware  end  of  the  house  furnishing 
and  let  her  run  that  department  for 
you  on  a  profit-sharing  basis,  charging 
her  so  much  for  rent,  light  and  heat. 
IT  you  get  the  right  woman  she  will 
show  you  in  a  short  time  what  she  can 
do  with  half  of  that  first  twenty-five 
feel  of  your  store." 

Then  Brown  and  I  drifted  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  handling  of  clerks.  I 
outlined  my  views  of  fixing  responsi- 
bility— of  giving  each  clerk  a  pertain 
part  of  the  store  to  manage  as  his  own. 

The  next  thing  we  knew  it  was  lunch 
lime.  It  was  still  snowing  hard.  "Mr. 
Brown,"  I  said,  "I  happen  to  be  stop- 
ping at  the  hotel  just  a  block  away. 
Won't  you  have  lunch  with  me?" 

So  Brown  put  on  his  overcoal  and 
we  walked  over  lo  lunch.  You  should 
have  seen  Ihe  expression  on  (iray's  face 
as  we  walked  inlo  the  hotel  office!  I 
shook  my  head  at  him  and  he  did  nol 
approach  us.  .Brown  nodded  lo  him 
as  we  passed  into  the  hotel  dinine 
room. 

After  we  had  ordered  lunch  Brown 
asked,  "Who  arc  you?"  I  laughed  and 
remarked,  "What  difference  docs  it 
make?  The  question  is,  have  I  con- 
vinced you  that  you  arc  nol  a  good 
merchant?" 

Brown  replied,  "No."  He  would  not 
admit  that  he  was  not  a  good  mer- 
chant, because  he  had  made  a  success 
in  his  business;  but  he  said,  "I  will 
admit  that  you  have  taught  me  a  whole 
lot  Ihis  morning  about  merchandising." 

So  wc  had  luncheon  togelher  and 
talked  about  a  good  many  other  things 
besides  business.  After  lunch  I  went 
back  lo  his  store  wilh  him  and  tojd  him 
who  I  was.  Then  I  "opened  up"  on 
the  subject  of  the  advantage  of  a  mer- 
chant's pushing  one  complete  line  of 
goods  under  one  brand  instead  of  hav- 
ing his  stock  full  of  goods  bought  from 
every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 

I  asked  him  if  he  would  come  over 
to  the  hotel  and  look  over  our  line 
of  samples  after  dinner  that  nighi. 
I  told  him  I  would  like  to  show  bint 
what  a  complete  line  looked  like.  He 
consented  tocome,  and  then  I  re-intro- 
duced him  to  Gray  and  we  talked  over 
our  line  until  almost  midnight.  Brown 
remarked  that  he  would  think  il  over. 
The  next  day  I  called  on  him  and  I 
spent  the  rest  of  that  week  working 
with  him  over  his  store  plans  and  the 
changes  he  proposed  to  make  in  bis 
store.  He  admitted  to  me  that  he  had 
decided  himself  lhal  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  change  his  store  arrange- 
ment. He  admitted  that  most  of  the 
things  I  lold  him  he  knew  already,  but 
he  had  jusl  been  too  busy  to  think 
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much  about  Ihem.  He  said  I  came 
just  at  the  psychological  moment  when 
he  was  ready  and  open  for  a  change — 
that  he  was  tired  of  selling  so  many 
different  lines  and  he  had  been  about 
convinced  that  the  best  thing  for  him 
to  do  was  to  tie  up  with  one  line,  ad- 
vertise that  line  and  push  it.  I  had 
just  happened  along  at  the  right  mo- 
ment. 

I  made  him  one  of  the  best  customers 
our  house  had  in  the  Northwest,  not 
because  I  convinced  him  that  he  was 
not  a  good  merchant,  but  because  the 
plans  I  suggested  were  plans  he  had 
been  thinking  about.  I  let  it  go  at 
that;  I  dropped  the  argument  and  got 
the  order. 

Six  months  afterwards  I  again  called 
on  him,  and  his  store  looked  like  a  dif- 
ferent place.  He  had  a  bright  woman 
selling  house  furnishing  goods.  He  was 
in  the  front  of  the  store  meeting  his 
customers  himself.  He  had  another 
man  doing  the  buying.  The  first 
twenty-five  feet  of  that  store  were  full 
of  show  cases  down  to  the  floor,  and 
modern  selling  devices.  There  were 
neat  baskets  holding  booklets  and  ad- 
vertising matter  featuring  the  goods 
he  sold,  and  the  entire  place  had  a  dif- 
ferent appearance. 

The  hat?  Oh,  yes;  Gray  bought  the 
Dunlap  hat. 

City  of  Applied  "Humanics" 

contribution  is  forfeited  to  those 
who  stay  for  the  full  period.  The  cor- 
poration calls  this  the  forfeiture  fund, 
but  the  workers  term  it  the  "jack  pot." 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  General  Motors 
Company's  employees  in  Flint  are  now 
saving  under  the  plan. 

To  relieve  the  housing  conditions 
still  further  and  keep  its  workers  con- 
tented, the  General  Motors  Company 
is  now  building  a  dormitory  for  its 
unmarried  men  employees.  This  struc- 
ture will  be  seven  stories  in  height  and 
will  cost  $2..r>00.000.  It  will  contain 
sleeping  accommodations  for  1,188 
men.  and  will  also  have  recreation  and 
entertainment  facilities  for  '2,700  per- 
sons. It  is  being  erected  near  the 
Buick  plant,  but  distant  enough  to  be 
away  from  the  smoke  and  noise  of  the 
factories. 

Flint  is  the  home  town  of  W.  C. 
Durant,  president  of  the  General 
Motors  Company,  and  business  men 
of  that  city  arc  quick  to  give  him 
credit  for  keeping  that  city  pretty 
well  on  the  map.  His  mother.  Mrs. 
R.  C.  Durant,  is  still  a  resident  of 
Flint,  and  the  working  people  have  a 
big  place  in  her  heart,  for  right  now 
she  is  planning  a  large  home  for  work- 
ing girls  on  the  same  order  as  the 


building  now  being  erected  by  the 
General  Motors  Company  lor  men. 

With  all  these  activities  in  the  line 
of  human  engineering,  it  doesn't  seem 
surprising  that  Flint  is  a  city  of  in- 
dustrial peace,  happiness  and  content. 

The  city  is  alive  to  its  possibilities. 
Its  people  have  vision,  and  they  arc 
preparing  for  great  expansion  in  the 
way  of  schools  and  civic  buildings. 
The  town  has  grown  so  fast  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  hotel  accommodations;  but 
this  won't  be  for  long,  as  a  S2.000.000 
hotel  is  now  being  erected  to  relieve 
this  situation. 

When  Flint  was  just  an  ordinary 
little  inland  city,  its  railroads,  the  Pcre 
Marquette  and  Grand  Trunk,  crossed 
the  main  street  in  the  business  section, 
and  they  are  still  crossing  at  the  same 
spots.  This  condition  will  be  elimi- 
nated before  long,  however,  because 
the  railroads,  like  everybody  else,  are 
co-operating.  Plans  which  have  been 
approved  provide  for  a  belt  line  around 
the  city  and  also  for  a  new  passenger 
station  which  would  relied  credit  on 
a  much  larger  community. 

Another  illustration  of  the  pull-to- 
gether spirit  in  Flint  is  the  support  the 
people  give  the  Salvation  Army,  which 
has  been  doing  good  work  there  for 
years.  Howard  Clifford  was  at  the 
head  of  this  organization's  religious 
and  philanthropic  work  there,  and  his 
earnestness  and  hard  work  won  him 
the  support  of  all  classes.  He  organ- 
ized a  Salvation  Army  brass  band  a 
number  of  years  ago.  It  developed 
into  a  high-class  musical  organization, 
and  the  people  of  Flint  were  so  proud 
of  it  they  sent  it  to  Fngland  to  attend 
the  world  convention  of  the  Salvation 
Army  five  years  ago. 

The  Flint  factories  co-operated  with 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  found  a  posi- 
tion for  every  member  of  the  band  in 
the  plants.  And  the  people  of  the  city 
showed  further  appreciation  for  the 
work  the  army  was  doing  by  erecting 
for  it  one  of  the  finest  citadels  in 
Michigan. 

Clifford's  work  continued  to  win  him 
recognition  until  he  was  finally  placed 
in  charge  of  the  personal  service  work 
at  the  Buick  plant.  He  studied  the- 
ology, and  was  appointed  pastor  of  a 
large  Presbyterian  church  in  Flint. 
He  met  with  such  pronounced  success 
he  was  later  called  to  a  larger  Presby- 
terian church  in  Saginaw,  where  he  is 
at  present. 

These  facts  prove  that  the  com- 
munity spirit  prevails  in  Flint;  that 
the  people  are  willing  to  help  one 
another.  They  explain  the  peaceful 
atmosphere  of  this  thriving  city  that 
has  grown  from  a  population  of 
38.000  in  1910  to  100.000  in  1919. 
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WHY  The 

FAULTLESS 
TURNING  POST 
LEDGER 

is  the  best  device  for 

MACHINE  POSTING 

Capacity  200  to  J,  100  Accounts 


1.  A  thoroughly 
well  built  Po»ting« 
Ledger  Device. 
Bound  Ruwtia  or 
Pigokin  back  and 
corner*.  Corduroy  Cut  i 

►ides  occupies  minimum  vault  space. 
Katcbet  bracket  Stand  adjustable, 
detachable  am)  compact. 

2.  Adjustable  Ratchets 
inserted.    Oval  milled 
posts  turned  to  release 
sheets-  Ledger  ex- 
panded ready  for  post- 
ing— Accounts  all  held 
Cotl         on  right -band  side  by 
milled  posts  which  engage  the  (heels 
and  prevent  them  from  slipping— ample 
working  space. 

3.  Part  of  accounts 
pouted.  Posted  ac- 
counts moved  to  left- 
hand  side  and  otTsct 
to  indicate  a  change 
in  balance  —  Milled 
turning  posts  prevent 
accounts  slipping  to 
center  or  sagging — Vertical  style  binder 
eliminates  a  long  reach  for  the  sheet  and 
increases  speed  in  posting  —  Extended 
covers  protect  offset  sheets. 


4.  Bottom  metal  plate 
under  oval  turning 
posts  raises  sheets 
when  in  vertical  posi- 
tion to  clear  milled 
posts  so  entire  bod  y  of 
sheets  can  lie  moved 
in  one  operation  to 


Cot  3 


5.  With  Checking  Bracket 
inserted  in  front  to  pre- 
vent Ledger  tip- 
ping forward. 
Front  cover  of 
ledger  can  be 
lowered  to  the 

desk  which  gives  ^-"*      Cm  5 

easy  access  to  entire  contents  of  Ledger. 

No  Other  Machine  Bookkeeping 
Ledgers  Have  These  Features 


Stationers  Loose  Leaf  Co. 

Chicago        Milwaukee        New  York 
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Calculating 

A  Fourfold  Fundamental 


Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division — these  include  every  figure  opera- 
tion entering  into  any  business. 

Any  Burroughs  Machine  will  give  auto- 
matic accuracy  in  the  handling  of  all  four, 
but  the  Burroughs  Calculator  is  especially 
designed  for  the  handling  of  miscellaneous 
business  figuring,  where  a  detail  list  is  not 
needed  and  where  an  accurate  result,  quick- 
ly obtained  is  the  main  requirement. 

This  machine  takes  the  place  of  scratch 


Consult  your  telephone  book,  or 
ask  your  bunker  for  the  address 
of  the  nearest  of  the  213  offices 
maintained  by  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


pad  and  pencil—  goes  direct  to  the  answer 
without  writing  down  amounts — short -cuts 
the  job  of  checking  invoices,  figuring  chain 
discounts  and  interest,  making  up  pay  rolls, 
converting  foreign  currency,  and  saves  time 
on  dozens  of  every-day  figure  tasks. 

The  Burroughs  Calculator  is  light,  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  operate.  It  incorporates 
the  experience  acquired  by  Burroughs 
through  years  of  successful  building  of  fig- 
uring machines  for  every  business  need. 
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This  is  a  mighty  fine  catalog — 


It  is  called  "Vertical  filing"  and  it  is  "the  most  helpful  book  on  filing 
ever  written". 

One  particularly  good  chapter  is  on  the  Library  Bureau  Automatic  index 
— the  quickest,  most  dependable  and  the  most  logical  system  of  filing  and 
im-filing  ever  devised. 

Other  chapter  headings  are: — "Correspondence  or  letter  filing" — "Direct 
alphabetical  correspondence  filing" — "Numeric  correspondence  filing" — 
"Geographic  or  town  filing" — "Subject  filing"— "The  central  filing  depart- 
ment"— "Transferring" — "Credit  information  filing" — "Invoice  or  bill 
filing" — "Purchase  and  sales  records" — "Catalog  filing" — "Drawings, 
blue-prints  and  photo  filing" — "Bank  filing" — "Legal  filing" — etc. 

Business  executives  and  file  clerks  will  find  this  a  mighty  handy  catalog 
to  have  around  for  reference. 

Send  for  catalog  G  501 8-P 
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Card  and  filing 
systems 


reau 


Founded  1*74 


Filing  cabinets 
wood  and  steel 


Boston 
43  Federal  street 

Attune.  >'  Sum  street 
Atlanta,  In*  N.  Pryue  street 
Baltimore.  14  Light  alreel 
Birmingham.  MH  Jvlleraosi  Count* 

Bank  bid* 
Bridgeport.  Mi  Main  street 
Btilfaio.  l»-in  IVarl  street 
Cleveland,  S4I  Superior  arcade 
Columttua,  M  South  Tntrd  «tr.-.  • 
Dearer,  4I4V4S4  Oee  end  Electric  bldg. 

ro«nr.N 


New  York 
316  Broadway 


910 


Philadelphia 
Chestnut  street 


Chicago 
6  N.  Michigan  ave. 


Dei  WoUtei.  MI  Hutbell  bldg. 
DetrwL.  «t  Waslunglon  blvd. 
Fall  Klver.  t»  Bedtord  slreel 
H  in  ford.  ?|  Pearl  Mreet 
Houvton.  ?M  Mam  afreet 
Indianapolis,  Sit  Merchants  Bank  bldg. 
Kami,  ate.  Its  fturk  bldg. 
Milwaukee,  gto  <  a«»ell  block 
Minneapolis,  41«  s«-rnnd  svrima.  South 
New  Orleans,  IIS  Camp  stroel 
OFFICES  London  Manchester 


N  •■arirk.  S.  J  .  SI  [  Union  meet 
IMtihitrgn.  IJT-ats  Oliver  hie... 
Portland.  Me..  «V  Ma.onir  bids. 

Providence,  ?$  Wctrntnater  »trect 
Hlftimiwid.  Mt-aM  Mutualbldg 
St.  Louia  St)   Postmen  t  Bank  bldg. 
St.  Paul.  Ill  Fndlcort  arcade 
Scrantitn.  aot  ronnell  bldg. 
Springfield,  Mass. .  vVhilne,  btdg 
Sfracuae.  44}  Pillars  bldg. 


Toledo.  430  S  ptrrer  Mdg. 
WaahingtoD.  TU  IMhetreel,  N  W. 
Worcealar,  711  Stale  Mutual  bldg. 

Distributors 
San  Francisco,  f  W.  Weritworlh  A 

Co..  Us)  Market  alreel 
[  tn  Angela,  McKee  A  Hughes, 

440  Pacific  Flertrtc  bldg 
Dallas,  Parker  Una.,  lot  Field  atreel 
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Digitized  by  Google 


An  autocrat  of  accuracy!  So  quick  in 
action  is  the  Mimeograph  that  the  dictation 
of  a  moment  ago  becomes  the  business-getter 
of  the  hour.   A  perfect  glutton  for  work, 
an  interpreter  of  ideas,  an  organization  co- 
ordinator.   But  its  marked  quality  is  its  ac- 
curacy.  With  fine  exactness  it  reproduces 
letters,  maps,  diagrams,  drawings,  forms,  bulletins  and 
the  like  at  the  amazing  rate  of  five  thousand  an  hour. 
Hundreds  of  copies  available  within  a  few  minutes.  In 
thousands  of  American  industries  it  is  effecting  essential 
economies.    What  it  is  doing  so  well  for  others  it  will 
do  equally  as  well  for  you.    Install  it  today— for  its  fine 
accuracy  and  speed.    Or  information  and  catalog  "B" 
—  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  —  and  New  York. 
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The  Connecting  Link 

The  bookkeeping  machine,  Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Equipment  and  maximum 
results  are  found  linked  together  in  hundred-,  of  progressive  institutions. 

The  importance  of  selecting  the  correct  louse  leaf  equipment  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  strongly,  if  desirous  of  securing  maximum  results.  We  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  to  business  men  to  see  the  Kalamazoo  System  in  actual  operation. 


Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  Company 


KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 

fftrvitt   S.ilft    Qjtftttt    Evtrxwht  rr 
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Who  shall  guard 

Iflie  guards  themselves? 

Quis  custodfet  ipsos  custodes  ? 

-  Seneca 


ALWAYS  in  times  of  warfare  have  the  guards  been  guarded.   The  army 
with  its  outposts,  the  outpost  with  its  sentinels,  the  sentinel  with  his 
gun    Every  day  shows  the  need  of  adequate  protection  for  those 
things  that  should  guard  business  from  danger.  The  man  who  best  protects 
himself  from  danger  and  loss  is  the  best  business  man. 

Your  business  is  or  ought  to  he  guarded  hy  its  records  and  papers.  They  can 
only  protect  you  against  loss  and  danger  as  you  protect  them.  It  is  logical 
therefore,  that  those  things  that  guard  you  most  should  be  best  protected. 


Vertical  Files 


are  the  best  protection.  Years  of  "knowing  how"  have  been  welded  into 
every  one.  With  them,  an  adequate  filing  space  is  designed  for  your  every 
need,  and  depreciation  is  a  zero  figure.  They  take  up  less  floor  space  and 
their  dignity  and  beauty  of  design  and  finish  will  characterize  your  office. 

GF  Allsteel  Files  will  not  warp,  shrink,  crack  nor  stick — they  are  made  of 
A-l  ,-L-S-T-K-K-L,  electrically  welded.  They  will  protect  your  records  against 
fire  and  weather,  against  dirt  and  vermin.  They  mean  efficient  protection. 


ti  t  would  like  to  send  you  our  catalog  of  .llhteel 
Furniture.    It  ' ill  you  ask  for  Form  J-2Vl-/'f 
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First  Aid  to  Infant  Industry 


Space,  Selling  Service  and  Shipping  Service — 
The  Bush  Terminal  System  Provides  all  Three 


/.V  ALL  human  affairs  Iwo  opposing 
agencies— good  and  bad,  trouble  and 
relief,  diseases  and  their  cures — 
advance  shoulder  lo 
shoulder.  In  warfare 
a  new  armor-piercing 
shell  brings  forth  anew 
and  stoutcrarmor  thai 
cannot  be  pierced. 
The  submarine  is 
about  to  clean  the 
sous  when  the  depth 
bomb  appears  and  is 
as  great  a  terror  lo 
the  submarine  as  the 
submarine  is  lo  the 
freighter.  Weapons  of 
offense  and  defense 
improve  with  equal 
speed.  If  it  were  nol 
so.  there  would  be  no 
more  real  war,  for  Ihc 
attack  of  a  strong 
aggressor  would  be 
either  irresistible  or 
futile. 

We  all  know  that 
the  progress  of  medical  science  tends  to 
keep  pace  with  the  bodily  disorders  that 
arc  caused  by  life  in  a  big  city.  If  that 
were  not  the  case  our  big  cities  would 
disappear;  their  populations  would  die 
rapidly  and  nobody  else  would  move 
to  them  from  the  country  and  endanger 
his  existence.  As  it  is.  life  in  Ihe  cities 
is  kept  about  as  healthy  as  it  is  outside 
of  them. 

Just  so,  the  modern  city  brings 
disorders  which  would  threaten  the 
city's  industrial  life  if  remedies  for 
them  were  not  promptly  found.  In- 
dustries and  businesses  would  remove 
from  the  cities  if  constantly  new  ways 
were  not  found  to  obviate  the  evils  of 
congestion  and  confusion  which  arise 
w  hen  masses  of  men  and  women  are 
herded  into  a  narrow  space  to  live  and 
work. 

For  example,  the  problem  of  housing 
the  maximum  number  of  persons  in  a 
small  space  was  met  by  the  tenement. 
The  problem  of  enlarging  the  area  in 
which  tenements  could  be  built  and 
yet  remain  accessible  was  met  by  suc- 
cessive improvements  of  rapid  transit: 
street  cars,  elevated,  subways.  The 
additional  fire  risk  was  met  by  high- 
pressure  water  mains,  automatic 
sprinklers,  and  fireproof  building  con- 
struction. The  need  of  rapid  commu- 
nication throughout  that  business  unit 
which  we  call  the  city  was  met  by  the 
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telephone.  Traffic  policemen  manage 
what  otherwise  would  be  inextricable 
confusion  on  the  streets.  These  arc  a 
few  illustrations  whirh  might  be  multi- 
plied almost  indefinitely. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  advantages 
of  living  and  doing  business  in  the  city 
increase  more  rapidly  than  thedisadvan- 
lages.  as  is  proved  by  the  tremendous 
drift  of  population  to  our  large  centers. 
The  big  cities,  especially  the  biggest 
cities,  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

METROPOLITAN  New  York  is  the 
biggest  place  in  the  world.  No- 
where else  do  conditions  tend  to  create 
such  congestion  and  confusion.  One  of 
the  men  grappling  with  the  difficult 
problems  that  confront  industry 
in  New  York  is  Irving  T.  Hush, 
best  known  as  founder  of  the  Hush 
Terminal  in  South  Brooklyn.  A 
sketch  of  what  he  is  doing  is  interesting 
not  only  as  a  record  of  what  New  York 
owes  to  him:  it  indicates  certain  lines 
of  relief  which  other  cities  will  take  as 
they  find  themselves  approaching  the 
size  of  New  York. 

When  the  industrial  buildings  of  the 
Bush  Terminal  Company  were  built 
in  South  Brooklyn,  dozens  of  their 
present  tenants,  light  manufacturing 
concerns,  were  established  in  lower 
Manhattan.    Their  rents  were  high; 


their  insurance  was  high;  their  quarters 
were  cramped ;  their  cartage  bills,  to  and 
from  the  railroad  stations,  were  enor- 
mous. Bush  offered 
them  an  industrial 
location  and  service 
which  eliminated  these 
troubles. 

Those  who  never 
have  lived  in  Man- 
hattan may  not  know 
that  its  freight  stations 
consist  of  piers  and  the 
adjacent  shore  sheds 
along  the  Hudson 
river,  mainly  south 
of  Fourteenth  street. 
Railroad  cars  on  car- 
floats  arc  tied  up  lo 
those  piers,  unloaded 
on  the  piers  and  later 
loaded  from  the  shore 
sheds,  which  serve 
as  outbound  freight 
stations.  The  number 
of  these  pier  stations 
could  not  be  increased  as  the  city  grew. 

What  grew  still  faster  was  the  con- 
gestion of  shippers'  trucks,  standing  in 
line  to  get  freight  at  the  inbound  pier 
stations  in  the  morning,  or  to  deliver 
freight  at  the  outbound  shore  stations 
in  the  afternoon.  There  was  a  saying 
that  the  concurrent  oaths  of  New  York 
teamsters,  if  placed  end  to  end.  would 
reach  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
The  side  streets  approaching  the  river 
were  full  of  waiting  teams,  A  team, 
because  of  this  wailing  lime,  could  not 
call  at  more  than  one  freight  station 
in  the  morning,  nor  deliver  lo  more 
than  one  in  the  afternoon.  If  consign- 
ment, no  matter  how  small,  were  to  be 
delivered  to  more  than  one  railroad,  a 
separate  truck  would  have  to  be  sent 
to  each.  The  consequent  cost  of  cart- 
age was  very  high.  It  still  is  for  all 
those  light  manufacturers  who  remain 
in  Manhattan;  it  is  not  for  those  who 
went  to  Bush. 

rTHEY  had  hesitated  lo  leave  lower 
Manhattan  because  of  the  excellence 
of  the  railroad  service  it  enjoyed,  once 
they  could  get  their  freight  delivered 
at  Ihe  station.  From  these  railroad 
piers  are  loaded  daily  hundreds  of 
through  cars  of  package  freight,  one 
forcvery  important  city  in  the  Cnited 
Stales.  The  manufacturers — of  cloth- 
ing, for  example    had  to  be  where  they 
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were  accessible  lo  the  highest  class 
railroad  Bervicc.  They  had  not  moved 
lo  the  Bronx  or  Brooklyn,  because  at 
railroad  stations  there  most  of  the 
freight  is  put  into  ears  not  loaded  for 
destination  but  loaded  lo  transfer 
points,  with  consequent  delay  en  route. 
Moreover,  a  man  in  the  Bronx  or 
Brooklyn  had  considerable  cartage 
charges  just  as  in  Manhattan  not  so 
high,  lo  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  very 
appreciable  charges.  Bush  asked  him 
lo  come  to  the  Bush  Terminal  where 
he  would  have  no  cartage  charges  at  all. 

A  T  the  BushTcrminal  a  manufacturer 
can  rent  a  lloor  or  part  of  lloor 
in  one  of  the  eight  industrial  buildings. 
Kach  building  is  built  on  three  side  oi 
a  quadrangle  into  which  run  railroad 
tracks  from  the  terminal  yard,  thirty 
miles  of  trackage  in  all.  These  Inn  Kn 
run  so  that  a  car  can  be  placed  along- 
side a  loading  platform  of  each  build- 
ing. From  this  loading  platform  goods 
can  be  hand-trucked  to  freight  eleva- 
tors reaching  every  tenant. 

The  Bush  Terminal  is  terminal  agent 
of  all  roads  entering  New  York.  Kx- 
cept  in  a  few  instances  the  Hat  New 
York  rale,  the  same  which  applies  to 
stations  on  Manhattan,  applies  to 
freight  received  or  delivered  at  the 
Bush  Terminal.  The  shipper  of  pack- 
age freight  (L.  C.  L. )  delivers  his 
goods  lo  the  freight  elevator  on  his  floor 
and  gels  from  Bush  a  through  hill- 
of -lading  lo  destination.no  matter 
by  what  railroad  he  ships.  There  is 
no  more  cartage.  The  tenant  is 
situated  in  a  joint  freight  station 
of  all  railroads.  The  manufac- 
turers' need  for  a  shipping 
department  is  cut  lo  next  lo 
nothing. 

Bush  receives  each  small  ship- 
ment along  with  hundreds  of 
others  from  his  manufacturing 
and  warehousing  tenants  or  the 
steamships  at  his  piers,  and  con- 
solidates the  shipments  into 
through  cars,  either  on  the 
individual  shipping  platform  or 
at  u  transfer  that  he  maintains 
for  I  he  purpose.  Of  course  he 
docs  not  have  enough  small 
freight  to  loud  as  many  daily 
through  cars  as  are  loaded  on 
the  lower  Manhattan  waterfront, 
but  he  has  enough  to  load  a  daily- 
car  lo  each  large  city  in  ihe 
country.  Other  small  freight  he 
puts  into  transfer  cars  loaded  lo 
the  first  transfer  station  of  each 
railroad,  back  of  the  .Jersey 
waterfront.  As  Ihe  number  of 
his  tenanls  grows,  so  does  his 
ability  to  load  through  cars  and 
give  superior  railroad  service.  I  Ie 
now  has  about  4,00(1  customers 
at  Ihe   Bush  Terminal.  His 


tenanls.  with  their  employees  and 
his  own  and  their  families,  represent 
a  population  of  f>o,ooo. 

Here  we  have  a  line  example  of 
co-operation  in  business.  Little  manu- 
facturers co-operate  and  get  the  same 
railroad  service,  the  same  elimination 
of  cartage  or  switching  charges,  which 
is  the  lot  of  the  fortunate  big  manu- 
facturer who  can  afford  a  location  with 
a  private  railroad  siding,  and  who  him- 
self has  enough  outward  traffic  to  load 
his  own  full  cars.  At  the  Bush  Termi- 
nal the  litlle  fellows  club  together  and 
pool  their  shipments.  This  eliminates 
the  cartage  charges  which  would  befall 
the  little  fellows  if  each  operated 
independently.  It  also  gives  them  a 
volume  of  traffic  which  assures  Ihem 
of  a  railroad  service  which  none  but 
the  largest  of  big  shippers  can  com- 
mand. Sometimes  the  lit  lie  fellows 
with  Bush  grow  up  so  big  that  they 
can  build  their  own  great  plants,  sup- 
plied with  all  the  facilities  that  Bush 
offers  them  co-operatively.  In  such 
cases  Ihe  Hush  Terminal  has  served  as 
an  incubator  of  industry. 

Nowadays  we  acclaim  the  man  who 
docs  something  to  keep  the  little  man 
in  business.  Hush  has  done  a  lot.  I  lis 
co-operative  plan  in  South  Brooklyn 
gives  to  a  manufacture?  who  rents  a 
lloor  there  better  transportation  facil- 
ities than  he  could  have  if  he  built  hi» 
own  small  individual  plant. 
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But  Bush  does  more.  Because  he 
has  hundreds  of  tenants  he  can  supi  K 
them  other  facilities  they  could  not 
possibly  have  in  small  independent 
units-  facilities  which  the  big  fellow 
does  have  in  his  modern  plant.  The 
Hush  tenants  jointly  share  the  benefits 
of  an  automatic  sprinkler  system  that 
cost  11,000,000.  It  entitles  many  of 
Ihem  lo  rates  of  10  cents  per  SlOO  in 
the  exclusive  New  Kngland  mutual 
insurance  companies,  or  20  cents  per 
$100  in  the  line  companies. 

Jointly  the  tenants  share  in  a  com- 
plete watchman  and  lire  department 
service.  Jointly  they  share  an  emer- 
gency hospital  and  also  a  restaurant. 
Jointly  they  utilize  Bush's  trucking 
service  for  local  New  York  distribution 
or  for  connection  with  water  earners 
a  better  service  than  any  individual 
could  maintain,  and  at  lower  costs. 

J.V  the  same  way  Hush's  lighters 
transfer  large  shipments  between  the 
terminal  and  water  carriers.  The 
larilTs  of  some  coastwise  lines  pro  vice 
lor  absorption  of  Ihis  lighterage  charge 
inlo  the  New  York  rate.  Many  water 
carriers  dock  at  the  Rush  Terminal 
itself;  in  fact,  from  one-fifth  lo  one- 
fourth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  port 
passes  through  it.  The  terminal 
has  seven  great  piers,  each  1 100  feel 
long,  each  virtually  a  terminal  in  it- 
Twenty-seven  steamers  con 
discharge  at  the  same  lime.  '1  he 
concentration  of  shipping  here  i> 
increasing.  A  Bush  tenant"-, 
shipments  cannot  fail  lo  make 
connection  with  these  boats,  for 
they  dock  al  his  door. 

The  terminal  contains  130*  arc- 
houses,  small  and  large.  In  these 
warehouses  is  stored  a  good  per- 
centage of  New  York's  raw 
material  imports:  such  com- 
modities as  Egyptian  and  Indian 
cotton,  hides,  sugar,  jute.  sihul, 
palm  oil  and  copra.  'They  are 
convenient  for  manufacturing 
tenants  who  use  such  materials. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  import 
goods  were  landed  in  Manhattan, 
stored  in  Brooklyn  and  shipped 
from  New  Jersey,  and  that  the 
devil  himself  could  not  have 
devised  a  worse  system.  At  the 
Bush  Terminal  the  ocean  steam- 
ship, warehouse  and  railroad  are 
brought  together  and  waste  mo- 
lion  between  ihem  is  eliminated. 

The  industrial  tenant  often, 
but  nol  always,  gels  lower  rent 
from  Bush  than  he  had  in  Man- 
hattan.   To  be  sure,  there  an- 

I some  old  loft  buildings  in  Man- 
hattan thai  are  allowed  to  stand 
simply  because  they  arc  "la\ 
"  payers."  'Their  rents  arc  com- 
paratively low.  But  the  insurance 
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Kites  for  the  tenant  of  such  old  build- 
ings is  high  and  he  is  subject  to 
trumped,  ill-lighted,  badly-ventilated 
quarters,  unsuitable  for  himself  and 
lor  his  help.  With  Bush  he  tinds  that 
he  has  all  he  wants  of  most  modern 
manufacturing  space,  and  more  room 
to  expand  as  he  needs.  His  savings 
«>n  such  items  as  insurance  and  truck- 
ing are  often  such  that  he  gels  his 
space  "rent  free." 

Yet  the  Bush  Terminal's  industrial 
buildings  and  service  are  significant 
for  more  than  savings  to  the  manufac- 
turer. They  mean  still  more  for  the 
people  who  are  taken  away  from  Man- 
hattan to  work  in  the  new  quarters. 
They  point  the  way  to  a  decentraliza- 
tion of  light  manufacturing,  whose 
output  is  produced  chiefly  by  human 
labor.  The  heart  of  a  city  is  no  place 
for  men  and  women  and  children  to  do 
industrial  work.  The  land  is  too  valu- 
able.   No  one  can  afford  to  give  them 
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enough  room.  The  interior  city  is  the 
place  for  mercantile  and  financial 
business.  Such  business  fills  up  Man- 
hattan buildings  as  fast  as  Bush 
empties  them. 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  the 
Hush  Terminal  attracts  only  Manhat- 
tan manufacturers.  Phmls  from  all 
over  the  country  move  to  Rush  or 
establish  branches  there,  in  order  In  be 
at  the  heart  of  the  greatest  purchasing 
market  in  the  country.  New  York,  and 
near  the  20.000.000  people  within  200 
miles  of  the  eily.  They  also  come  to 
establish  themselves  at  the  center  of 
the  world's  greatest  spiderweb  of 
transportation  lines:  ocean,  rail,  coast- 
wise and  river  carriers. 

liven  though  a  manufacturer  may 
not  need  to  locale  and  manufacture  in 
New  York,  he  may  need  to  maintain  a 
distributing  depot  here,  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  he  needs  a  slock  on  hand 
m  New  York  so  he  can  prompllv  sup- 
ply the  demands  or  Ihe  20.000,000 
for  local  consumption:  merchants  do 
not  carry  large  stock  nowadays,  but 
live  from  hand  lo  mouth.  Second,  the 
manufacturer  can  often  save  money 
by  shipping  in  car  lots  to  New  York 
and  there  have  his  car  lot  broken  up 
into  individual  small  shipments  for 
New  York  and  eastern  markets,  or  for 
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export  to  a  dozen  destina- 
tions.   Por  ItJCSC  people  Bush 
has  provided  a  novel  terminal  service 
in  a  service  building. 

IT  is  not  that  this  service  was  not 
provided  for  in  New  York  before, 
but  it  was  provided  in  a  different  way. 
For  example,  an  inland  manufacturer 
would  ship  a  consolidated  car  lot  con- 
signed lo  a  New  York  broker.  The 
broker  would  engage  a  teamster  to 
carl  Ihe  goods  lo  a  warehouse,  which 
would  store  the  goods  and  give  some 
sort  of  a  service  in  repacking  and 
remarking  them.  Upon  order  Ihe 
separated  shipments  would  be  trucked 
to  separate  railroad  or  over-sea  car- 
riers, and  in  the  case  of  the  over-sen 
carriers  the  broker  would  lake  oul  the 
ocean  bill-of-lading.  attend  to  the 
insurance  and  financing  of  Ihe  ship- 
ment and  make  oul  the  necessary 
consular  papers.  There  were  thus  a 
number  of  agencies  doing  this  kind  of 
terminal  work  with  division  of  respon- 
sibility; duplication  at  least  of  over- 
head expense,  and  inevitable  costs  and 
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delay  involved  in  the  transfer  of  freight 
from  carrier  to  warehouse  and  ware- 
house to  carrier. 

In  his  new  terminal  service  Bush 
becomes  simultaneously  radroad  ter- 
minal agent,  warehouse  man,  seaboard 
broker,  teamster  and  forwarder,  though 
much  of  the  previous  teaming  is  elimi- 
nated. The  inland  manufacturer  ships 
a  car  lo  Bush  and  it  is  delivered,  at  the 
New  York  rate,  to  the  service  building. 
It  is  eight  stories  high,  concrete,  and 
fireproof,  and  has  liti.OOO  square  feet 
on  each  floor.  Railroad  tracks  reach 
Ihe  building  at  two  different  levels. 

The  first  floor  of  the  building  is  a 
great  shipping  platform  where  in  all 
weathers  twenty-seven  trucks  can  be 
loaded  simultaneously.  One  side  of 
the  building  fronts  on  water,  where 
lighters  come  alongside.  Car.  Iruck. 
lighter  and  warehouse  are  thus  assem- 
bled at  one  place.    The  buildinq  is 
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That's  the  Omaha  Spirit 

Boosters  Apply  Scientific  Selling  Methods 
and  Raise  $60,000  for  Advertising  the  City 


QELLIXG  a  city  to  its  own  people 
%  is  an  interesting  thing  to  do.  It 
*^  is  a  productive  work.  also.  Omaha 
knows,  for  it  has  recently  finished  this 
kind  of  sales  campaign,  and  is  much 
the  better  for  it. 

Its  business  men  are  working  to- 
gether more  harmoniously.  They  are 
taking  a  greater  pride  and  a  greater 
interest  in  "our  city"  because  they 
have  been  so  thoroughly  "sold"  on  its 
superiority  that  they  are  puying  real 
money  each  month  to  help  advertise 
its  advantages  to  the  world. 

In  1913  Omaha  was  "getting  along 
very  well,  thank  you."  with  its  Com- 
mercial Club,  its  Grain  Exchange. 
Real  Kstale  Exchange  and  other  public 
bodies  working  in  every  way  they 
knew  how  to  advance  the  city's 
interests. 

One  day  a  little  group  of  business 
men  who  had  gathered  at  the  Commer- 
cial Club  to  lunch  together  chanced  to 
touch  on  the  fact,  in  their  conversation, 
that  advertising  was  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  any  institution. 

"If  Omaha  were  better  advertised, 
it  would  progress  more  rapidly,"  said 
one. 

"All  right,"  answered  another,  "we'll 
advertise  it." 

"How  will  we  do  it?" 

"Organize  a  bureau  of  publicity,  hire 
a  publicity  expert  and  advertise  the  old 
town  to  the  world." 

"Yes,  but  how  will  we  get  the 
money?  The  Commercial  Club  has 
no  funds  to  devote  to  such  a  purpose." 

"We'll  raise  the  money  among  the 
business  men."  said  one  of  the  enthu- 
siasts.   "We'll  ask  every  business  firm 
and  profcsvional  man  in   town  to 
contribute  a  certain  sum  each  month 
into  a  fund  from  which  to  defray 
the  expenses." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Omaha  Hurcau  of  Publicity,  now- 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient organizations  of  the  kind  in  the 
country.  While  il  is.  in  fact,  one  of 
the  subsidiary  organizations  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  nom- 
inally under  the  direction  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  chamber, 
il  raises  its  own  funds  and  expends 
them  as  the  manager  and  the  gov- 
erning board  see  lit. 

At  fust  it  was  "hard  sledding." 
Prom  1913  lo  1917,  inclusive,  the 
bureau  had  the  average  yearly  sum 
of  S  15,000  at  its  command.    Hut  as 
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the  work  went  on  the  business  inter- 
ests began  to  take  notice  of  the  good 
results  being  obtained.  For  1918  and 
1919  the  funds  rose  to  an  average  of 
$30,000  annually.  To  get  them,  how- 
ever, entailed  intensive  solicitation  by 
a  special  committee  of  business  men 
who  could  ill  afford  the  time. 

When  it  came  time  to  plan  for  the 
campaign  of  1920.  the  question  of  a 
tinancial  drive  was  necessarily  one  of 
great  moment.  None  of  the  members 
of  the  governing  board  was  anxious  to 
serve  on  the  soliciting  committee,  and 
yet  it  was  very  necessary  to  increase 
the  bureau's  funds,  if  possible,  to 
$('•0,000. 

The  plan  finally  adopted  was,  per- 
haps, unique  in  every  way.  Omaha 
had  been  through  drive  after  drive, 
first  for  war  work,  then  for  recon- 
struction, charities  and  other  move- 
ments. So  it  was  decided  to  make  an 
intensive  campaign  for  the  funds,  but 
to  put  it  into  the  form  of  a  selling 
campaign,  rather  than  that  of  a 
solicitation  for  money;  in  other  words, 
to  sell  the  city  and  its  advantages  to 
the  business  men  of  Omaha,  just  the 
same  as  they  might  be  sold  the  goods 
and  wares  in  their  merchandise  stocks. 

J^lIE  plan  was  originated  by  Harry 
B.  Whilehouse,  a  member  of  the 
governing  board  and  local  sales  agent 
for  a  specialty  product  of  national 
reputation.  It  may  not  be  amiss  at 
this  point  to  say  that  Mr.  Whilehouse 
is  a  salesman  of  the  highest  type;  he 


has  won  first  prize  many  times  in  the 
national  contests  held  by  his  company, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  leading  fig- 
ures in  the  various  local  war  drives  for 
the  sale  of  liberty  bonds.  War  Savings 
stamps,  Red  Cross  funds  and  other 
activities. 

First,  the  city  was  divided  into 
eighteen  districts,  each  of  which  was 
placed  in  charge  of  a  "major."  The 
duties  of  the  major  were  lo  select 
a  sufficient  number  of  "captains"  to 
look  after  Ihe  precincts  inlo  which  the 
city  was  subdivided.  A  captain  was 
assigned  to  each  precinct,  and  to  him 
fell  the  duty  of  naming  a  sufficient 
number  of  "lieutenants"  to  carry  on 
the  solicitation.  So  thoroughly  was 
the  work  of  districting  the  city  done 
that  no  one  lieutenant  had  more  than 
five  prospects  to  see. 

Therefore  in  a  district  of  150  prospec- 
tive subscribers,  for  instance,  the  major 
named  perhaps  three  captains,  who 
in  turn  selected  ten  lieutenants  each. 

Having  decided  lo  "sell"  the  city  to 
its  business  men,  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  the  salesmen  with  something 
to  sell;  and  this  was  done  by  printing 
a  regular  salesman's  manual  that 
could  be  shown  to  prospective  sub- 
scribers, and  which  described  Ihe  work 
of  the  bureau,  showing  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  past  and  what  it 
was  hoped  to  achieve  in  the  future. 

All  through  the  war  Omaha  had 
kept  up  its  advertising  campaign, 
conducted  by  the  bureau,  and  it  was, 
by  the  way.  the  only  city  advertising 
nationally  during  the  war  period. 

Display  ads,  necessarily  small,  but 
exceedingly  distinctive,  appeared 
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Bird's-eye  view  of  industrial  section  of  Omaha,  showing  railroad  and  stock  yards 


regularly  in  Ihc  big  national  weeklies, 
some  of  the  leading  monthly  magazines 
and  several  trade  publications.  So 
efTeelive  was  this  publicity  that  Mc- 
Clurc's  Magazine  sent  Edward  Mott 
Woolley  to  Omaha  to  write  up  the  city, 
and  his  article,  "The  City  of  Magic 
Plans,"  was  a  sincere  tribute  to  the 
Nebraska  metropolis  and  its  progres- 
sive spirit.  Harry  Leon  Wilson,  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  wrote  this: 
"Even  our  large  cities  are  advertising. 
Good  thing,  loo.  I  have  lately  ac- 
quired a  new  respect  for  Omaha  and 
New  Orleans — I  am  obliged  to  believe 
in  them." 

TV  addition  to  its  national  advertis- 
ing, Omaha  had  run  a  rather  exten- 
sive campaign  of  single-column,  five- 
inch  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers 
in  the  Omaha  trade  territory  and  also 
used  similar  spaces  in  many  of  the 
eiuntry  weeklies. 

This  advertising  had  produced,  from 
January  1  to  September  1,  1919,  a  total 
of  2,i>fi0  inquiries,  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  five  of  which  were  from  New 
York  City,  one  hundred  ten  from 
Chicago,  forty  from  Philadelphia 
and  seventy  from  foreign  countries. 
It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  one  of 
every  thirteen  business  houses  in 
Omaha  has  bet?n  established  since 
January  1.  1919  proof  that  the  work 
of  the  Omaha  Bureau  of  Publicity  had 
been  producing  unusual  results. 

All  of  these  facts  were  compiled  in 
the  sales  manual,  a  book  of  twenty-six 
pages  and  cover,  measuring  8)j  x  11 
inches. 

The  sales  manual  was  unusual,  in 
that  the  salesmen  were  instructed  to 
open  it  at  the  center,  and  lay  before 
the  prospect  the  page  on  which  was 
printed  this  question: 

"WHAT  HAS  MADE  OMAHA 
THE  CITY  THAT  IT  IS?" 

This  question  produced  many  differ- 
ent answers,  some  amusing,  some  sen- 
sible, and  some  idle:  but  the  point  was 


that  the  prospect's  attention  was 
invariably  obtained  when  this  book 
was  presented  to  him  in  this  manner. 

No  matter  what  answer  the  "pros- 
pect" gave,  the  salesman  agreed  with 
it.  but  added:  "That's  true,  of  course: 
but  after  all.  isn't  the  real  answer  to 
this  question  printed  on  the  next 
page?" 

Turning  the  leaf,  the  salesman 
revealed  the  word,  in  large,  black  type, 

"CONFIDENCE!" 

The  salesman  immediately  went  on: 

"Confidence  is  the  basis  of  all  busi- 
ness transactions,  is  it  not?  You  will 
not  buy  anything  from  a  house  in 
which  you  have  not  eonlidence;  neither 
will  you  sell  to  anyone  whom  you 
believe  to  be  unreliable.  Therefore 
confidence  makes  not  only  business, 
but  makes  cities,  as  well.  If  you  did 
not  believe  in  Omaha,  you  would  not 
live  here— now  would  you?" 

There  was  but  one  answer  to  that 
line  of  sales  talk.  When  it  was 
relumed,  the  salesman  went  on:  "Now 
what  establishes  confidence?" 

This  question,  too.  evoked  many 
different  answers,  but  on  turning  the 
page  the  salesman  brought  into  sight 
another  single  won! — 

KNOWLEDGE!" 

"There  can  be  no  confidence  without 
knowledge."  the  salesman  went  on. 
"If  you  haven't  eonlidence  in  the 
financial  ability  of  some  prospective 
customer,  you  ask  about  him  at  the 
commercial  agency.  When  you  get 
the  report,  showing  in  detail  that  he  is 
perfectly  good,  your  confidence  is  so 
great  that,  without  question,  you  ship 
his  bill.  Only  knowledge  can  give 
confidence.  When  you  are  in  a  strange 
city  you  have  to  inquire  your  way  to 
the  post  office,  for  instance,  and  per- 
haps you  get  there  only  after  going 
several  blocks  out  of  your  way.  At 
home  you  walk  confidently  up  the 
street  to  the  post  office,  hecause  you 


know  where  you  arc  going.  Or  you 
enter  your  own  house,  after  night, 
without  a  light  burning,  and  proceed 
confidently  to  the  switch  in  the  wall 
because  you  know  your  bearings;  but  in 
a  strange  house,  you  would  move  with 
greatest  caution.  So  knowledge  is  the 
basis  of  all  eonlidence.  Isn't  that  true?" 

JIA  VING  obtained  the  prospecl's 
acquiescence.  Ihe  salesman  next 
asked:    "Now  what  is  knowledge?" 

By  this  lime  the  average  prospect 
would  be  waiting  to  see  the  next  page 
in  the  book,  and  would  not  attempt  to 
answer.  Turning  the  leaf  the  sales- 
man disclosed  these  paragraphs: 

"The  conveying  of  a  thought  or  the 
establishment  of  a  fact. 

"It  is  not  what  we  toy,  but  what  is 
understood  of  what  we  say." 

Another  page  was  turned  and  the 
prospect  read  this: 

"The  fact  that  Omaha  is  the  greatest 
city  on  earth  amounts  to  nothing  if  the 
other  fellow  docs  not  know  it. 

"Therefore  let  us  continue  to  impart 
this  knowledge  to  Ihe  world." 

And  rapidly  turning  the  page,  the 
salesman  brought  to  view  this  mes- 
sage, in  bold-faced  type: 

"A  dollar  or  so  a  month  from  each 
business  or  professional  man  in  Omaha 
will  give  us  a  city  of  500,000  in  a  few 
years.  Here's  to  the  best  city  on  earth — 
Omaha." 

Up  to  this  time  the  prospect  had  not 
received  an  inkling  of  the  salesman's 
purpose.  But  now  the  salesman  turned 
rapidly  to  the  front  part  of  the  book 
showing  a  large  map  on  which  each 
of  the  "i.fioO  inquiries  from  all  over  the 
United  Stales  had  been  "spotted:" 
then  to  an  illustration  of  the  "Omaha 
Book."  lO.(KK)  of  which  have  been 
distributed  lo  inquirers  to  dale;  to 
facsimiles  of  the  three-inch  ads  used  in 
the  national  mediums  and  to  the  live- 
inch  ads  running  in  the  daily  papers  in 
territory  tributary  to  Omaha. 

At  this  point  the  salesman  laid  be- 
fore his  prospect  a  subscription  card. 
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Merchants  of  Tomorrow 

How  Dr.  Lee  Galloway  and  the  Bi^  New  York  Stores 
Develop  "Masters  of  the  Science  of  Retail  Selling" 


OS'F.  DA  Y  several  months  ago  the 
executive*  of  a  certain  New  York 
department 
More  met  in  confer- 
ence to  discuss  the 
urgent  need  of  more 
efficient  training  of 
department  store  em- 
ployees. They  pon- 
dered over  the  problem 
until  some  one  made 
a  suggestion  that  they 
thought  ought  to  lie 
tried. 

As  a  result  of  that 
conference,  twenty 
leading  department 
store  men  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  nnd  officers 
of  two   leading  retail  merchants" 
associations  pledged  $'2<U)i  0    ;i  ycai 
for  live  years  to  conduct  an  experi- 
ment in  commercial  education  ■> 
university  leaching  salesmanship  on  a 
fifty-fifty  basis— half  ,  theory  and  half 
practice. 

The  average  business  man  would  not 
expect  brass-tack  results  from  an 
isolated,  dry-as-dust  academic  institu- 
tion, and  probably  would  turn  his  face 
in  scorn  when  confronted  by  a  "Master 
of  Science  in  Hetail  Selling"  applying 
[or  a  job,  but  the  fact  is  that  twenty- 
two  hard-headed  business  men  pre- 
pared to  spend  SKM).(HM)  to  see  the 
experiment  through. 

The  other  day  scarcely  four 
months  after  the  retail  salesmanship 
school  was  established  at  New  ^  nrk 
I'niversity-  a  leading  retail  merchant, 
president  of  one  of  the  largest  of  New 
York's  department  stores,  visited  the 
school. 

"To  say  the  truth.  I  was  a  bit  pessi- 
mistic when  the  thing  started,"  he  told 
Or.  Lee  Galloway,  director  of  the 
New  York  I'niversity  Training  School 
for  Teachers  of  Retail  Selling;  "but 
I  can  already  see  the  practical  results. 
Well    I  am  sold  on  the  idea!" 

The  editor  of  a  leading  New  York 
morning  newspaper,  in  commenting  on 
the  experiment,  called  it  "one  of  the 
most  important  movements  that  in 
recent  years  has  grown  out  of  the  need 
of  more  comprehensive  training  for 
store  employees,  especially  those  who 
conic  in  contact  with  the  public." 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the 
idea  is  thai  thirty  young  men  and 
women    now    allending    the  school 
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receive  lirsl-hand  training  in  retail 
salesmanship  by  attending  university 
classes  in  the  morning  and  rounding 
out  a  perfect  day  with  an  afternoon  of 
actual  experience  in  a  department 
store.  And  meanwhile  they  receive 
monthly  salaries  ranging  from  S'iO  to 
$X(>  a  month  during  the  two  years  of 
combined  study  and  practice,  while 
during  the  summer  months,  when 
full  time  is  devoted  to  department 
store  work,  the  allowance  is  increased 
accordingly. 

It  is  called  "The  New  York  Plan" 
because  it  was  developed  chiefly  by  the 
merchants  of  New  York  and  differs 
from  anything  tried  elsewhere.  The 
students  are  all  college  graduates. 
They  hold  degrees  from  Princeton,  from 
Columbia,  from  Colgate,  and  from 
colleges  as  far  as  California.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  advantage  of  study  and 
practice  the  students  enjoy  that  of 
meeting  prominent  New  York  mer- 
chants. The  school  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  retail  trade  of  the  city. 

rp()  gel  a  comprehensive  idea  of  how 
that  Iheory-practiee  educational 
machine  turns  out  its  finished  product, 
let  us  follow  up  John  Smith,  one  of  the 
thirty  students  on  whom  twenty-two 
leading  retail  merchants  have  staked 
$100,000  in  cold  cash.  Smith  holds  a 
degree  from  a  western  university. 
Before  the  war  he  taught  school, 
practised  law.  made  political  speeches, 
and  developed  an  aggressiveness  that 


netted  hiin  a  commission  in  the  army. 
The  war  had  taught  him  new  things, 
and  before  long  he 
was  silting  in  Dr. 
Galloway's  office  on 
the  eighth  floor  of 
the  I'niversity  build- 
ing, Washington 
Square  and  Wavcrly 
"^B    Place.   From  the  win- 

■  dows  he  could  see  the 
p  I  span  of  wireless  towers 
7  A    on  the  roof  of  Wana- 

^    maker's,  and  as  far  a> 

■  his  eyes  would  carry 
were  tall  office  build- 
ings and  retail  palaces. 

Several  young  men 
and  women  preced- 
ing Smith  left  with 
heavy  hearts  and 
sorrowful  faces,  for 
they  had  failed  to  pass 
the  personality  test. 
One  had  a  defective 
eye;  another  a  facial  deformity  of  some 
kind  something  that  in  the  routine 
of  selling  would  in  a  measure  tend  to 
distract  the  buyer's  attention  from  the 
article.  Still  another  had  failed  to 
convince  the  director  of  his  determi- 
nation and  concentralive  power.  Dr. 
Galloway  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  at  least  twenty  candidates 
were  turned  down  because  they  lacked 
that  something  called  "personality." 

"You'll  do,"  Dr.  Galloway  told 
Smith.  "With  the  right  kind  of  train- 
ing you  will  make  a  line  department 
store  execuli\"e.  The  course  is  divided 
into  theory  and  practice,  but  the 
theory  is  of  the  practical  kind.  It  will 
differ  from  anything  you  ever  learned 
in  college.  We  will  leach  you  the 
human  equation  of  salesmanship." 

It  all  sounded  interesting,  and  Smith 
enrolled. 

A  day  after  school  opened.  Smith 
and  the  other  students  were  invited  to 
have  luncheon  with  Ihe  sales  force  of  n 
department  store,  so  they  could  talk 
things  over.  Then  came  another  lunch- 
eon. Smith  silting  with  some  of  the 
foremost  department  store  owners  of 
New  York.  One  of  Ihe  party  was  the 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  pub- 
lic sc  hools,  who  is  watching  I  he  experi- 
ment with  a  view  to  recruiting  trained 
young  men  and  women  to  leach  sales- 
manship in  the  evening  high  schools. 
It  was  the  first  time  Smith  had  seen 
wilh  his  own  eyes  a  department  store 
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executive  lending  allcnlivc  cars  lo  the 
suggestions  of  youngsters.  And  the 
merchants  had  a  chance  lo  size  up  the 
kind  of  material  they  banked  money  on. 

Smith  had  been  "over  the  top,"  so  he 
was  ready  to  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  gel 
to  work,  always  under  the  eyes  of  the 
enterprising  merchants.  He  was  ready, 
too.  for  a  little  theory.  His  class-room 
study  included  a  course  in  business 
ethics.  Week  after  week  a  kindly 
professor,  who  had  long  ago  discarded 
academic  robes  for  actual  business 
practice,  lectured  on  topics  dealing 
with  the  ethics  of  merchandising,  the 
ethical  responsibility  of  the  employer 
and  the  employee,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  distributor  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

STRANGE  as  it   may  seem."  Dr. 

Galloway  said  the  other  day.  "the 
merchants  backing  the  project  were  the 
first  lo  insist  that  a  course  in  business 
ethics  be  incorporated  in  the  school's 
curriculum." 

Another  course  deals  with  all  phases 
of  store  organization.  It  traces  briefly 
the  progress  of  retail  selling  from  the 
initial  stages  of  barter  and  trade  to  its 
present  highly  specialized  condition. 
Smith  receives  his  lirst  smattering  in 
the  organization  of  a  department  store, 
of  a  specialty  shop,  of  a  chain  store,  of 
a  mail-order  house,  lie  receives  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  duties  of  the 
executive,  the  organization  of  various 
merchandising  systems  and  the  layout 
of  the  publicity  department,  down  to 
the  humble  duties  of  the  department 
store  janitor. 

One  morning  each  week  Smith's 
class-room  study  consists  of  instruction 
in  the.  use  of  the  voice  and  pencil  in 
sales-making.  He  learns  of  word  val- 
ues in  selling  an  ex|>ensivc  fur  coat  to  a 
lady  who  has  "so  much  to  spend." 

"  The  voice  with  a  smile  wins."  the 
instructor  says,  in  pointing  out  the  use 
of  the  telephone  in  sales-making. 
Smith  learns  that  in  closing  a  sale  he 
must  know  just  when  to  cease  his  How 
of  words  and  maintain  a  golden  silence. 

A  visit  lo  Ihc  "Language  of  Business" 
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class  reveals  an  interest- 
ing scene.  Student 
teaches  instructor. 
Smith  is  called  upon  to 
make  a  typical  sales 
talk  from  the  platform, 
and  in   turn  the  other 
members  of  the  class  are 
called  upon  to  criticize  his 
talk.   The  instructor  care- 
fully notes  defects  in  the 
individual  speeches,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  session  he 
holds  a  fivc-minule  con- 
ference with  the  students, 
pointing  out  errors  of 
speech  and  misjudgmeni 
popular  psychology. 

"I  noticed  you  mispronounced  lin- 
gerie, Mr.  Smith."  the  instructor  says 
during  one  of  these  live-minute  hcait- 
lo-heart  talks.  "It  is  a  common  faull 
of  retail  salesmen  to  mispronounce 
foreign  names  and  phrases.  Now  ;i 
particular  customer  will  overlook  any 
break  in  your  language,  for  in  case  of  a 
salesman  she  will  make  allowances; 
nevertheless  her  attention  is  instant!) 
distracted  from  the  goods  you  lire  try- 
ing to  sell  her." 

The  value  of  this  course  is 
further  increased  by  the  <>pi  oi 
lunities  afforded  the  sludenu  |o  leach 
salesmanship  in  the  evening  high 
schools.  A  morning  of  college  stud> 
combined  with  an  afternoon  of  depart- 
ment store  experience  lils  them  lo 
hand  out  worth-while  ideas  to  future 
members  of  a  department  store  sales 
force. 

The,  underlying  idea  of  the  class- 
room study  at  the  Training  School  for 
Teachers  of  Retail  Selling  is  to  teach 
the  sales  point  of  view.  Therefore 
there  is  a  course  in  general  science, 
which  serves  lo  give  the  student  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  under- 
lying principles  of  the  construction  and 
utility  of  articles  used  and  sold  in  retail 
stores.  Some  day  Smith  will  have  to 
sell  a  thermos  bottle  ton  customer  who 
has  to  he  shown,  a  lireless  cooker  to  a 
woman  who  thinks  she  can  gel  along 
with  the  old  family  stove,  a  vacuum 
cleaner  lo  a  farmer's 
wife;  and  he  might  as 
well  learn  the  selling 
points  of  these  articles 
w  h i  I e  he  has  t  h e 
chance. 

Ko  r  that  s  a  m  e 
reason  Smith  and  I  he 
twenty-nine  other 
students  of  the  school 
are  taken  in  hand  and 
shown  the  various  in- 
tricacies of  textile 
composition.  If  John 
Smith  is  ever  going  lo 
sell  a  yard  of  silk  suc- 
cessfully, or  teach 
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some  one  else  how  lo  do  it,  he  will 
have  lo  know  how  lo  hit  the  selling 
point,  just  as  the  advertising  man  has 
to  do.  lie  must  study  the  various 
qualities  of  a  piece  of  textile  and  then 
concentrate  on  something  that  makes 
the  customer  say.  "I'll  take  it." 

Smith  learns  something,  too.  about 
the  history,  sources  of  supply,  man- 
ufacture and  use  of  leather  goods, 
jewelry,  silverware,  rubber  goods, 
woodenwarc,  paper,  paints,  cutlery 
and  furniture.  For  instance,  he  learns 
of  the  four  processes  in  preparing 
leather  for  tanning:  liming,  dehairing. 
Ileshing  and  soaking.  He  gets  a  good 
idea  of  the  kinds  of  oils  used  in  finish- 
ing leather  and  the  effect  of  any  given 
oil  on  ihe  finished  product. 

AST)  here  enters  another  important 
J  phase  of  the  fifty-fifty  theory  prac- 
tice program  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant, [f  theory-practice  is  to  benefit 
John  Smith,  the  two  musl  be  properly 
co-ordinated.  This  interesting  task 
of  co-ordinating  the  different  courses  is 
handled  by  a  woman  — Mrs.  Inia 
Winchell  Stacy.  Seven  years  ago 
Mrs.  Stacy  began  her  career  behind  a 
retail  counter.  She  has  been  through 
every  department  of  a  modern  depart- 
ment store  organization,  and.  before 
coming  to  New  York  I'nlversitv  l<» 
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assume  her  present  duties,  was  edura- 
lional  director  of  Dayton's  Stores. 
Dayton.  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Stary  sees  that  while  John 
Smith  is  learning  about  textiles  in  the 
classroom  he  does  not  lark  opportunity 
to  sell  ribbons  and  napkins  and  Morris 
chairs  in  a  department  store.  By  this 
time  Mrs.  Stary  has  studied  the  selling 
idiosynrracies  of  John  Smith,  and 
after  assigning  Mr.  Smith  to  a  Sixth 
Avenue  department  store  she  keeps 
track  of  him.  She  can  tell  by  a  glance 
at  Smith's  rating  card,  submitted 
periodically  by  the  head  of  the  training 
department  of  the  store,  that  Smith 
is  six  points  behind  in  a  knowledge  of 
merchandise. 

"You'd  belter  brush  up  on  your 
textiles  and  leather  goods."  she  tells 
Smith.  "And  while  your  ability  to 
figure  is  one  hundred  per  rent  perferl. 
you  are  two  points  behind  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  system." 

Mrs.  Stacy  spends  most  of  her  time 
in  research  work  in  retail  establish- 
ments. During  the  Christmas  shopping 
rush  she  spent  her  time  as  a  member 
of  a  department  store  selling  force. 
She  interviews  personnel  heads  of  the 
retail  stores,  and  she  prepares  charts 
indicating  the  student's  progress. 

During  the  two  years  Smith  is 
required  to  attend  the  school,  he  is  put 
through  at  least  four  different  depart- 
ment stores,  spending  a  school  term  al 
each.  He  gels  his  chance  to  "live"  in 
a  store  where  the  trade  is  of  the  cheaper 
kind,  ending  up  with  a  Fifth  Avenue 
establishment,  or  vice  versa.  Mrs. 
Stacy  saw  til  to  assign  Smith  to  a  Si\(l> 
Avenue  store,  and  she  informed  Dr. 
Galloway  to  thai  effect.  The  latter 
saw  that  Smith  became  a  member  of 
that  organization. 

And  here  is  where  Smith  had  his 
first  rhanrc  of  mixing  classroom  theory 
with  regular  department  -lore  practice. 


One  bright  day  he  found  himself 
receiving  his  first  cold  reception  in  the 
managerial  sanctum  of  a  big  New  York 
department  store,  lie  hail  applied  for 
his  lirst  "job,"  but  that  was  not  as 
easy  a  task  as  he  at  first  imagined. 
Of  course  the  college  authorities  had 
already  arranged  with  the  general 
manager  of  this  store  to  absorb  Smith 
into  the  system. 

Smith  found  himself  facing  a  large 
man.  superintendent  of  the  store. 

"1  am  a  student  of  the  New  York 
University  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers of  Retail  Selling."  Smith  announced 
himself,  wilh  stress  on  Ihe  "university." 

The  superintendent  looked  him  over 
curiously. 

"Never  heard  of  it."  he  granted, 
turning  heavily  to  his  desk.  "Nope, 
you  can't  get  in  here." 

Smith  indignantly  said  something 
about  "cpiestioning  my  veracity."  but 
receiving  no  further  satisfaction,  back 
he  went  to  see  Dr.  (ialloway. 

"  The  best  advice  I  can  give  you  is  to 
go  back  and  'land,'"  Dr.  (ialloway 
said.  "You've  made  a  mistake  by 
seeing  the  wrong  man.  Go  back  and 
try  to  sell  the  manager  on  the  proposi- 
tion, and  don't  be  afraid  of  another 
cold  reception.  I  don't  mean  to  lie 
severe,  but  you'll  find  in  the  long  run 
(hat  life  is  not  a  bed  of  roses  with  a 
sympathetic  college  professor  supply- 
ing Ihe  roses." 

AFTER  going  through  the  various 
ramifications  of  job-getting,  which 
meant  faultlessly  writing  out  his 
mother's  maiden  name  on  a  long  blank, 
and  patiently  waiting  his  turn  while 
Ma/ie,  who  had  decided  to  swap  her 
job  as  telephone  operator,  had  had  her 
lling  at  the  employment  manager. 
Smith  was  in  line  for  a  week  of  "kinder- 
garten" training  in  a  modern  depart- 
ment store  organization. 


And  while  he  was  under  the  wing  of 
Ihe  head  of  the  training  department 
and  a  corps  of  afTable  assistants. 
Smith's  college  theory  meant  very 
little,  lie  was  a  "green  hand"  and  he 
had  to  be  shown  the  way  of  selling 
Mrs.  Shopper  anything  from  a  package 
of  toothpicks  to  a  valuable  Turkish 
rug. 

The  first  day  in  the  training  depart- 
ment was  spent  in  a  trip  through  the 
organization,  visiting  counters,  eleva- 
tors, stock  rooms,  ladies'  writing 
rooms  and  recreation  rooms;  in  fad, 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  six-story 
structure. 

A  week  of  this  and  Smith  was  ready 
for  his  first  selling  experience.  A 
hammer  was  thrust  into  the  same 
pocket  in  which  Smith  had  carried  his 
college  diploma  and  he  was  ordered, 
kindly  enough,  to  gel  busy  ripping 
nails  out  of  huge  plank  cases.  Oh. 
yes.  for  a  whole  long  week  Smith  was 
an  undignified  member  of  the  receiving 
department  force,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
first  day  his  back  was  quite  undignified, 
loo.  But  Smith  took  everything  like  a 
good  sport,  learning  something  of  the 
fundamentals  of  a  modern  department 
store  organization.  Cap-and-Gown 
Smith  rubl>ed  shoulders  wilh  Gram- 
mar-School Jones,  and  it  is  surprising 
the  amount  of  department  store  know  l- 
edge Jones  eonveved  to  the  "green 
hand." 

Two  weeks  of  thai  and  Smith  was 
ready  for  the  marking  room.  Here  he 
"brushed  up"  on  the  price  of  various 
articles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  came 
as  second  nature  for  him  to  appraise 
Ihe  monetary  value  of  a  certain  retail 
article  by  the  lime  he  was  ready  to  be 
graduated  inlo  the  slink  room.  And 
here,  for  two  weeks,  he  had  his  troubles 
as  everybody's  assistant,  lie  began 
to  think  in  terms  of  sugar,  brass, 
pianos  and  bedding. 
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Every  Day  is  "Fish  Day' 

Quantity  Production  and  Low  Prices  Enable 
a  Boston  Company  to  Sell  in  Inland  Cities 


~W~1RESH  fish  from  the  Great  Lakes 
Wi  fisheries  were  selling  in  the  markets 
of  Pittsburgh  not  long  ago  at  prices 
ranging  from  25  to  50  cents  a  pound. 
Even  at  that  price  the  supply  was  limit- 
ed. High  prices  of  meat  caused  many 
consumers  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  eating  more  fish,  but  even  fish  was 
so  high  that  the  consumer  could  save 
little  by  the  change.  Consequently 
there  was  little  increase  in  the  demand. 

Then  came  a  day  when  the  police  in 
Pittsburgh  were  called  on  to  preserve 
order  in  a  swirling  mob  of  basket- 
carrying  men  and  women  who  crowded 
the  market  to  buy  fish,  fresh  and  glis- 
tening— direct  from  the  Atlantic  ocean 
—at  10  cents  a  pound.  Newspaper 
announcements  brought  out  a  crowd 
of  fish-hungry  consumers  and  assured 
success  to  a  revolutionary  movement 
in  the  fish  industry.  The  difference 
between  the  lake-fish  price  of  25  to 
50  cents  and  the  ocean-fish  price  of 
10  cents  marked  the  amount  to  be 
sawed  off  the  stills  of  old  Hi  Cosl-o'- 
Living. 

Pittsburgh  was  not  the  only  city 
where  mobs  came  hunting  for  lish  from 
the  ocean.  Detroit.  Sandusky  and 
many  smaller  cities  in  the  lake  region 
were  receiving  shipments  and  market- 
ing the  fish  direct  to  consumers  in  the 
same  way.  News  of  the  movement 
spread  and  many  cities  put  in  their 
bids  for  fish. 

The  whole  idea  started  in  Boston 
with  the  Bay  State  Fishing  Company, 
which  was  getting  back  on  its  feet  after 
loaning  part  of  its  fleet  to  the  I'nilcd 
States  navy  for  mine-sweepers  during 
the  war. 

By  making  large  haul*  off  the  coast 
of  New  England,  this  company  quickly 
Hooded  the  eastern  market.  The  man- 
agement decided  that  the  only  vv:i\ 
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to  market  the  whole  of  the  catches  was 
to  get  the  fish  into  the  west  and  educate 
the  people  there  to  buy  and  eat  them. 
To  accomplish  this  result  it  was  neces- 
sary to  offer  the  fish  at  prices  much 
lower  than  the  price  of  meal;  the  price 
must  be  unusually  low,  in  fact,  because 
the  ocean  fish  would  be  competing  with 
lish  from  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  question  of  production  was  the 
least  of  the  company's  troubles,  for 
the  lish  to  be  marketed  inland  were  of 
the  varieties  that  are  caught  cheaply 
and  in  immense  quantities.  By  elim- 
inating the  middleman  and  keeping 
down  the  overhead,  the  company  be- 
lieved it  could  successfully  invade  the 
Great  Lakes  region.    And  it  did. 

Great  quantities  were  shipped  direct 
from  the  "catchers"  to  inland  points  to 
sell  al  10  cents  a  pound.  The  consum- 
er was  waiting  at  the  car  door  and  the 
market  platform.  The  trick  was 
turned  by  the  low  price  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  lish. 

T7//v  varieties  tltUS  marketed  were 
chiefly  haddock,  cod,  pollock,  hake, 
mackerel,  herring  and  flounder.  Some 
are  seasonable  varieties:  others  are  in 
the  market  every  day  in  the  year. 
As  the  haddock  is  the  most  important 
lish  of   the   Atlantic  fisheries,  with 
respect  to  quantity,  it  occupied  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  space  in  the 
refrigerator  cars  shipped  from  Boston. 

The  company  WQs  assisted  in  many 
of  the  cities  by  the  local  newspapers, 
glad  of  the  chance  to  boost  a  move- 
ment calculated  10  reduce  the  high 
cost  of  living.  In  Detroit,  for  example, 
the  campaign  was  engineered  by  the 
Detroit  News,  which  induced  the  Bay 
State  Fishing  Company  to  ship  lish  to 


Detroit  to  sell  al  not  more  than  10 
cents  a  pound.  The  News,  as  its 
share  in  the  movement,  agreed  to 
advertise  and  conduct  the  sales. 

When  Ihc  first  shipment  arrived  in 
Detroit  the  car  was  met  by  12.000 
people.  Nol  more  than  a  third  of 
them  got  fish.  The  next  week  the 
shipment  was  increased  to  three  cars. 
The  three  cars  were  emptied  in  seven 
hours. 

Local  fish  dealers  began  to  ask  for 
fish,  agreeing  to  sell  al  the  price  of 
10  cents.  Shipments  increased  in 
size  regularly  until  lish  were  coming  to 
Detroit  in  special  trains  of  ten  refrig- 
erator cars,  each  car  containing  40.000 
pounds  of  fish  of  assorted  varieties. 
Six  of  the  cars  on  the  first  special  train 
were  assigned  to  automobile  plants- 
two  each  to  the  Ford,  Packard  and 
Cadillac  plants.  Al  Ihc  Ford  plant 
a  special  shed  for  the  sale  was  erected, 
scales  were  provided,  and  the  place 
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Our  June  Expenses  Will  Be 

Executives  of  the  Duffy- Powers  Company 
Consult  a  Chart  and  There's  the  Answer 


TTAST  June  our  selling  expense  was 
I  .  only  eighl  per  cent."  said  Ihe 
■  ■  manager  of  the  Robin- 
son Department  Store. 
"Advertising  was  three  and 
a  half  per  cent,  our  delivery 
was  less  than  two  per  rent. 
Doing  pretty  well.  I  think, 
don't  you'.'" 

"Very  good,  indeed. 
What  do  you  figure  your 
selling,  your  advertising 
and  your  delivery  will  he  in 
January?" 

"January?  Why,  man. 
that's  three  months  away. 
I  ean't  tell  you  anything 
about  January's  expenses 
mueh  before  the  tenth  of 
February.  We  try  to  have 
all  our  totals  in  bv  lhal 
time." 

This  merchant,  like  so 
many  others,  didn't  figure 
ahead  on  his  expense.  lie 
was  figuring  behind  all  of  the  lime, 
lie  couldn't  slop  June's  expense  in 
any  possible  way.  because  June  had 
gone.  lie  had  no  way  of  stopping 
January's  expense,  because  he  had  no 
way  of  gauging  January's  expenses 
until  they  had  become  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Then  it  was  loo  late  to 
do  anything. 

In  February  he  could  tell  if  January's 
expenses  were  too  high,  but  he  had  no 
way  of  blocking  them.  The  harm  had 
been  done;  the  money  had  been  spent: 
the  carl  was  ahead  of  the  horse  again. 

On  Ihe  theory  lhal  expense  can  be 
controlled  from  the  fronl  end  -before 
it  becomes  a  reality,  a  sad  fact  Ihe 
Duffy-Powers  Company  of  Rochester. 
X.  Y..  worked  out  a  budget  system  for 
its  store  prior  to  Ihe  first  of  January, 
1919,  and  kept  that  budget  in  opera- 
tion during  the  year.  The  results  have 
been  highly  satisfactory  in  every  way 
and  the  experience  of  working  with,  or 
against,  an  expense  budget  has  proved 
that  it  is  the  mosl  practical  way  to 
control  department  store  expenditure-. 

In  devising  the  expense  control 
chart,  every  executive  of  the  organiza- 
tion who  would  in  any  way  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  spending  of  money 
was  called  into  conference.  Knell 
executive  head  was  instructed  to  esti- 
mate what  it  would  require  to  run  his 
particular  branch  of  the  business  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1919.  He 
was   lo  base    his  estimate  on  what 
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previous  years  had  required,  and  he 
was  not  lo  make  any  unreasonable  or 
impossible  estimate,  either  up  or  down. 

The  expense  control  plan  was  worked 
out  on  the  theory  that  it  would  be  no 
good  if  il  were  in  any  way  impossible 
of  accomplishment.  It  had  to  be  done 
within  reason,  and  all  fair  necessary 
expense  had  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. The  managers  of  thai  store  did 
not  wish  lo  fool  themselves  and  estab- 
lish expense  provisions  lhal  were 
impossible.  All  such  standards  of 
practice,  "f  course,  must  be  based  on 
anticipated  business  volume. 

HTHE  result  of  Ihese  conferences  in 
w  hich  Ihe  office  manager,  the  control- 
ler, the  advertising  manager,  the  super- 
intendent, delivery  superintendent, 
head  of  research  department  and  other 
executives  took  part  was  the  develop- 
ment of  two  expense  charts,  each  for  a 
six  months'  period.  The  percentages 
allowed  were  not.  of  course,  mandatory. 
They  merely  established  a  target  at 
which  lo  aim. 

It  was  deemed  best  lo  establish 
expense  control  plans  only  for  a  six- 
months'  period,  because  of  business 
conditions.  KxpcnsC  in  percentages  i-, 
largely  controlled  by  volume,  anyway, 
and  il  was  considered  lhal  a  steadily 
increasing  volume  might  work  drastic 
changes  in  any  expense  plans  in  a  one- 
year  period. 

Itolh  of  these  charts  are  reproduced 


herewith  lo  illustrate  just  how  Ihese 
expense  control  plans  were  developed. 

Referring  first  to  Chart 
No.  1,  "Standards  of  Prac- 
tice for  Kxpense.  Spring. 
1919,"  one  will  note  COfl- 
siderable  variation  in  dif- 
ferent expenses  from  month 
to  month.  For  example, 
it  will  be  observed  thai 
the  advertising  expend- 
iture for  January  w  as  3.22 
per  cenl  of  the  gross  volume 
of  business  anticipated. 
This  is  explained  by  Ihe 
fact  that  January  is  not  a 
large  volume  month  in 
Rochester  stores.  A  very- 
extensive  advertising  cam- 
paign had  been  planned  for 
January,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  addition 
of  one-half  of  I  per  cent 
more  in  advertising  might 
materially  increase  the 
volume  of  business,  while  not  in  any 
way  increasing  Ihe  standard  overhead. 

It  was  gratifying  to  the  store 
management  to  iind  at  the  end  of 
January  that  the  advertising  appropria- 
tion of  3.22  per  cent  was  nol  necessary, 
as  the  volume  of  business  so  far 
exceeded  the  estimate  lhat  Ihe  total 
for  advertising  fell  considerably  short 
of  the  amount  estimated  as  necessary. 

The  ilem  of  "Trading  Stamps"  was  a 
fixed  expenditure.  Regardless  of  the 
volume  of  business  done,  this  expendi- 
ture always  stood.  The  estimate  for 
decorating  in  January  was  a  little  more 
than  the  normal,  but  not  as  large  i." 
dollars  and  cents  as  in  many  olhcr 
months  of  the  year,  while  larger  in 
percentage.  This,  of  course,  was  due 
lo  the  volume  of  business  done.  Stores 
usually  did  not  go  in  for  very  elaborate 
window  or  interior  decorations  in 
January  and  this  was  considered  when 
the  estimate  was  devised. 

Delivery,  while  regulated  greatly  by 
Ihe  volume  of  business  done,  neverthe- 
less is  materially  affected  by  weather 
conditions.  In  Rochester  January  is 
usually  a  month  of  cold,  stormy 
weather,  heavy  snows  and  slushy 
streets.  logically,  delivery  under 
such  conditions  is  a  much  bigger  ex- 
pense than  it  is  in  fair  weather.  This 
is  apparent  in  the  charl  when  the 
reader  contrasts  the  delivery  estimate 
for  January  with  that  for  March.  May 
and  June. 
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Weather  conditions  also  materially 
affect  the  cost  of  heat,  light  and  power. 
It  is  logical  that  the  dollars-and-rcnts 
expenditure  for  this  group  will  he  much 
higher  in  midwinter  than  in  spring, 
summer  and  fall.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  estimate  for  these  expenses 
goes  down  as  summer  approaches. 

Selling  is  considered  almost  a  lixed 
charge.  The  percentage  bonus  system 
in  operation  in  this  store  practically 
governs  the  selling  cost.  The  manage- 
ment expects  to  spend  a  certain  amount 
each  month  for  selling,  and  usually 
it  varies  but  little,  although  during 
the  months  of  exceptionally  high 
volume  the  percentage  cost  of  selling 
comes  down.  This  is  apparent  in 
months  like  October.  November  and 
December.  There  have  been  months 
in  this  store  when  the  selling  expense 
was  a  little  below  quota,  but  for  the 
year  it  averages  up  to  about  the 
estimated  yearly  total. 

The  appropriation  for  buying  is 
governed  largely  by  the  volume  of 
business  done,  the  seasons,  the  fre- 
quency of  the  buyers'  trips  to  market, 
etc.  In  January  and  February,  months 
of  lighter  business  volume,  the  per- 
centage naturally  is  high.  As  the  store 
goes  into  the  spring  season,  it  gradually 
comes  down,  hilling  its  minimum  in 
the  fall  months  of  the  year  when  the 
volume  of  business  touches  its  peak. 

^HARGES  such  as  cleaning,  insur- 
ance, telephone,  repairs,  bureau  of 
;idjustments.  receiving  room  and  similar 
nonproductive  departments  vary  from 
month  to  month  about  in  accord  with 
the  volume  of  business.  Where  the 
<lollars-and-cents  charge  is  practically 
lixed.  the  only  variation  in  percentage 
I  hat  can  be  made  is  made  by  the 
volume  of  business. 

General  wages,  including  those  paid 
to  all  employees  not  directly  engaged 
in  the  selling  end  or  the  executive  office, 
vary  somewhat  with  the  season  of  the 
year  and  are  materially  affected  by 
the  sales.  General  wages,  charged  to 
such  departments  as  carpenters,  decor- 
ators, receiving-room  markers  and 
floorwalkers,  are  controlled  by  the 
requirements  of  the  business  some- 
limes  more  and  sometimes  less.  This 
section  fluctuates  considerably. 

The  "miscellaneous  expense"  section 
of  the  chart,  comprising  stationery  and 
printing,  store  necessities,  such  as 
wrapping  paper  and  the  like,  is  gov- 
erned pretty  much  by  volume  and  by 
conditions.  Some  months  the  expendi- 
tures naturally  run  over  the  limits, 
like  the  month  in  which  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sales  books  are  bought,  only  to 
be  lowered  during  the  month  when 
but  little  goes  out  for  such  supplies. 
The  percentage  fluctuates  with  the 
volume   of   business,   and   with  the 
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In  compiling  Ihnt  chum  of  standard  practice,  the  auditor*  of  the  DuRy-Povtera  Hen  estimated  the 
monthly  volume  of  grou  but.nras  for  nil  moniha.  Thru  they  estimated  shr  monthly  cipew  -In 
dollar*  and  cent*  of  doing  the  estimated  monthly  bualne**.  Dividing  the  aum  for  eipenae  by  the 
aum  for  builnnt  reduce*  the  eitxrnac  to  tcrma  of  percentage. 

The  figure*  In  the  "total"  column  werr  obtained  by  dividing  the  eipenae  for  each  ala  montha'  period 

In  other  worda.  the  total  la  a  unit,  and  not  an  average. 


by  the  eatimated  bualncaa  for  the  ■ 


especial  month's  requirements.  Al  the 
end  of  the  year  when  the  total  is  struck, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  average  costs 
here  are  about  as  provided  or  would 
be,  were  they  divided  over  the  different 
months. 

"Interests  and  reserves,"  of  course, 
are  fixed  items  of  expense.  I  lere  again 
the  much-mentioned  volume  has  con- 
trol, the  item  fluctuating  as  the  volume 
of  gross  sales  comes  up  and  goes  down. 

Cielting  back  to  the  item  of  adver- 
tising, which,  in  the  Duffy-Powers 
store,  as  in  most  forw  ard-looking  stores, 
is  the  most  important  expenditure,  the 
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percentage  allowed  always  is  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  any  emergen- 
cies that  may  arise  in  the  way  of 
special  sales  events.  It  is  a  fixed  rule 
in  that  store  that  advertising  expense 
is  the  last  expense  to  be  cut  down. 

It  is  always  figured  that  if  1  per  cent 
more  in  advertising  will  increase  the 
sales  from  10  to  2"»  per  cent,  then  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  spend  that  extra  1  per 
cent.  It  is  argued  that  all  other  ex- 
penses go  along  just  the  same,  anyway, 
and  if  a  little  more  advertising  will  gel 
more  business,  then  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
spend  a  little  more  for  advertising. 

(r.onlinu<-d  ..n 
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Fireflies  of  Retailing 

Modern  Stores  Call  in  the  Electrical  Kxpert 
and  Find  that  Good  Lighting  Promotes  Sales 


HE.\   the   executives   of  the 
Woolworth  chain   planned  to 
put  five-  and 
ten-cent  stores  on 
aristocratic  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  and 
brilliant  Broadway,  a 
merchandising  expert 
who  was  called  into 
conference  made  this 
significant  statement: 
"One  thing  must  be 
done:  your  windows 
should  be  the  brightest 
on  the  street,  and  your 
interiors  should  match 
them.     The  other 
stores  have  a  distinct 
advantage  to  begin 
with,  both  in  the  mat- 
ter  of    prestige  and 
quality  of  goods  sold, 
but  for  all  the  im- 
provements that  have 
been  made,  merchants, 
big  and  little,  are  still 
primitive  when  it  comes  to  lighting. 
And  here  the  five-  and  ten-cent  shop  can 
put  it  all  over  its  important  competi- 
tors. With  the  approach  of  winter,  when 
night  settles  by  5  o'clock,  your  windows 
must  be  lighthouses  in  the  darkness. 
Then  consider,  too.  the  dull.  dark,  rainy 
days  -and  there  are  a  great  many  of 
them.    Electricity  can  establish  the 
Woolworth  idea  in  a  month." 

Executives  accepted  this  suggestion. 
Inside  and  out,  the  Woolworth  stores 
of  the  more  pretentious  type  are  ablaze 
with  welcome.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  window  lighting  has 
established  a  new  high  standard  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  remarkable  part 
of  it  is  that  the  source  of  illumination  is 
nearly  always  concealed.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  such  window  displays  to  be 
lighted  with  peculiar  ingenuity,  for 
the  merchandise  is  made  up  of 
innumerable  small  units — homely, 
ruggedly  wrought  and  unassuming. 
Light  must  not  emphasize  their  home- 
liness. There  is  as  much  art  in  lighting 
and  dressing  a  shop  window  as  in  set- 
ting a  stage.   There  is  psychology  in  it. 

Woolworth  stores,  realizing  the 
ever-increasing  importance  of  the  pari 
that  light  plays  in  merchandising, 
employed,  of  course,  a  "lighting 
engineer"  to  settle  upon  n  definite 
policy.  Every  central  station  has.  or 
should  have,  one  man  who  makes  a 
scientific  study  and  specialty  of  the 
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Kvenlat  mnt  on  Ftfih  A»eoue.  New  York.    Note  the  lltumlnerioa 
of  che  upper  thow  window* 

lighting  wants  of  Business  Street.  It 
has  also  come  to  pass  that  electrical 
fixture  stores  employ  or  are  in  ter- 
ritorial touch  with  an  expert  who 
knows  what  is  best  in  lighting  equip- 
ment for  the  butcher,  the  baker  and 
the  candlestick  maker. 

He  is  not  a  mysterious  unknown. 
Merchants  should  realize  that  this 
man  is  distinctly  at  their  service. 
He  may  be  called  into  conference  at 
any  time.  He  will  make  rough  pen- 
cil layouts  of  window  and  store  light- 
ing and  bring  along  interesting 
equipment  fixture  books.  It  is  not 
hil-or-miss  work. 

Ten  years  ago  few  merchants  gave 
consistent  thought  to  the  lighting 
problem.  They  knew  that  so  many 
bulbs  would  cost  so  much  and  give  a 
certain  definite  amount  of  illumina- 
tion. What  these  fixtures  were  or  how 
they  were  arranged  came  in  for  no 
vital  consideration. 

The  lighting  engineer  has  put  a  stop 
to  this  sort  of  rather  stupid  short- 
sightedness. He  comes  to  the  mer- 
chant with  the  argument  that  a 
well-lighted  store  and  well-lighted 
windows  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  suc  - 
cess. Electricity  is  a  member  of  the 
sales  force. 

Manufacturers  of  electrical  appara- 
tus appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  exhaustive  treatises  are 
prepared,  not  on  occasion,  but  rcgu- 
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larly,  month  by  month,  as  improve- 
ments come  from  the  minds  of  inven- 
tive genius.  Not  long 
ago  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  of 
Schenectady,  issued  a 
wonderful  bound  book 
on  Light  and  Merchan- 
dising. It  was  com- 
piled by  men  who  went 
from  coast  to  coast, 
and  from  laboratory  to 
laboratory,  on  a  quest 
for  first-hand  infor- 
mation. And  to  coax 
the  merchant  of  rather 
indifferent  nature  to 
read  and  to  profit,  the 
author  wrote  for  a 
preface  an  entertain- 
ing history  of  lighting. 
From  the  day  when 
fagots  were  ignited 
and  placed  in  iron 
baskets  on  up  through 
the  centuries,  this  nar- 
rative ran.  culminating  in  a  description 
of  modern  equipment. 

And  just  to  clinch  the  argument  and 
to  further  stir  civic  pride,  he  touched 
upon  street  lighting,  suggesting  that  a 
well-lighted  community  attracts  trade 
quite  as  surely  as  do  well-lighted 
shops.  The  book  has  had  a  wide 
circulation,  and  is  one  of  many  that 
have  been  issued  to  encourage  interest 
in  a  vital  topic. 

For,  as  incongruous  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, merchants  still  think  of  light  in 
stingy  terms.  They  assume  that  a 
cluster  of  bulbs  is  about  all  that  can 
be  said  or  done  on  the  subject. 

A  VISITOR  in  a  very  small  Florida 
town,  piloted  about  by  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  stood 
amazed  in  the  doorway  of  the  local 
electric  fixture  shop.  There  were  long 
tables  filled  with  a  bewildering  array 
of  articles;  there  was  a  dummy  window 
for  demonstration  purposes,  and  one 
small  room  in  which  bolts  of  cloth 
and  other  merchandise  had  been  placed, 
and  the  store  proper  was  filled  with  a 
soft  yet  radiant  light. 

"How  can  such  a  small  town  support 
such  a  large  and  progressive  electrical 
shop?"  the  visitor  demanded,  visibly 
impressed. 

"The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
responsible  for  this  piece  of  enterprise." 
was  the  answer.  "We  figured  that  the 
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post  office  took  first  place,  then  a  court 
house,  and  next  an  electrical  shop  that 
would  set  a  good  example  to  every 
merchant  who  moved  in.  as  the  town 
t»rew.  We  determined,  moreover,  that 
it  should  be  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
state  and  financing  was  arranged  to 
this  end.  It  worked  out  as  we  had 
hoped.  This  place  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  merchants,  both  here  and 
in  the  adjacent  villages.  They  have 
heen  brought  up  on  smartly  modern 
lighting  equipment,  I  might  almost 
say.  This  shop  was  always  under 
their  noses,  and  we  brought  a  splendid 
lighting  engineer  down  from  Atlanta 
to  take  charge. 

"A  sort  of  friendly  rivalry  sprang 
up  among  the  storekeepers,  one  vying 
with  another,  and  in  consequence  this 
little  township  down  at  the  extremity 
of  the  United  States  is  better  lighted, 
store  for  store,  than  many  a  much 
larger  place.  I  think  these  problem* 
depend,  in  their  working  out.  very 
largely  upon  example  set  and  civic 
pride,  stimulated  in  one  way  oranother. 
I  can  say  this  for  us:  there  are  larger 
towns  in  this  county  with  greater 
shopping  area,  but  hundreds  drive  over 
here,  in  preference,  because  of  the 
very  looks  of  the  stores.  We  do  a 
rushing  business  after  sundown  and 
up  to  the  very  hour  of  the  usual  clos- 
ing." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  average 
merchant  ever  takes  the  trouble  to  look 
through  the  electrical  shop  in  his  own 
community.  He  is  therefore  years  be- 
hind in  his  knowledge  of  the  new 
things  on  the  market  and  the  clever 
inventions  devised  for  his  benefit. 

Department  stores,  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  displaying  goods  under 
the  most  favorable  and  natural  cir- 
cumstances, have  what  are  known  as 
"evening  rooms"  and  "daylight 
rooms."  When  a  woman  wishes  to 
examine  merchandise,  an  evening  dress 
or  its  accessories,  for  example,  she  may 
look  at  them  in  a  neat  room,  so  lighted 


and  so  furnished  that  the  conditions 
under  which  the  goods  will  be  worn 
arc  exactly  imitated.  For  dark  and 
dreary  days  or  the  early  fall  of  dark- 
ness during  the  winter  months,  there 
is  another  exhibition  place,  lilted  out 
with  special  incandescents  that  throw 
a  peculiar  whitish  light,  cleverly  match- 
ing sunshine. 

HTHIS  installation  is  not  expensive 
nor  is  it  confined  to  the  very  large 
stores;  the  most  modest  establishment 
may  easily  install  it.  Another  modern 
silent  salesman  is  a  battery  of  wall 
cabinets,  completely  enclosed  in  glass. 
Goods  displayed  here  range  from  milli- 
nery to  toilet  articles,  and  small,  hid- 
den, overhead  bulbs  may  1m?  turned  on 
at  will,  in  each  individual  cabinet. 
Thus  a  saving  is  possible,  for  the  lights 
need  be  turned  on  only  when  a  cus- 
tomer is  examining  the  goods.  There 
is  a  fascination  and  a  compelling  sales 
power  to  light — there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  that — and  this  need  still  exists 
throughout  the  daytime.  Few  stores, 
indeed,  have  lighting  possibilities  di- 
rect from  the  greatest  Mazda  of  all, 
the  sun.  to  illumine  properly  the  far 
corners  of  all  doors.  Light  touches 
merchandise  off  with  an  added  lustre, 
an  added  luminous  and  glittering 
attraction. 

It  is  really  remarkable,  when  one 
looks  back  but  a  few  years,  what  rapid 
and  innovalional  progress  has  been 
made  in  store  lighting  for  the  merchant. 


He  may  not  be  aware  of  it.  but  there 
are  specialists  who  study  the  question 
from  every  possible  angle.  The  most 
striking  improvement  of  all  is  the 
"hidden  luminant."  or  arrangement 
that  achieves  perfect  and  quite  bril- 
liant illumination  indirectly.  No  bulbs 
or  fixtures  are  visible.  Deftly  con- 
cealed by  overhead  cornices  or  lucked 
in  flanged  wooden  gutters,  they  throw 
a  diffused  light,  without  glure  and 
without  tendency  to  detract  attention 
from  the  merchandise.  One  almost 
forgets  that  the  store  is  lighted  arti- 
ficially. 

Engineers  have  also  worked  out 
ingenious  shades  and  reflectors  which, 
while  artistic  and  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
have  a  magic  influence  on  light  dis- 
tribution. The  I  vanhoe-Hegent  Works, 
of  the  General  Electric  Company,  are 
noted  for  their  experiments  in  reflectors 
for  stores.  The  new  lvanhoe  unit  is 
made  of  one  piere  only,  is  an  overhead 
reflector,  and  solves  a  difficult  problem. 
Since  it  consists  of  a  single  piece,  there 
are  no  openings  where  dust  could 
gradually  sift  in;  it  is  practically  a 
"self-cleaning"  lixture.  The  upper 
surface,  the  outer  edge  and  the  bowl 
underneath  are  covered  with  white 
enamel,  thoroughly  fused  on  the  glass. 
This  enamel  is  very  dense  on  the  top 
surface  and  less  dense  on  the  lower 
portion,  projecting  most  of  the  light 
upward,  a  factor  which  eliminates  glare 
and  cross  reflections,  and  thoroughly 
diffuses  light  into  the  working  plane. 


y^Mffflf  Sill 
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KOTO  CD*rtl6Ht    UVDItaOO*  ft  u«CI««O09 

\i. ..«,<■.  a  Wool  worth  five-  and  ten-cent  store  window,  show- 
ing how  id.  rttfht  kind  of  Hfthtlna  system  accentuate*  the 
detail  of  a  mass  of  small  merchandise*  The?  new  W oolwor th 
■lore  boasts  fhe  moat  hrlltlantly-Hfthted  window*  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  Left,  a  skillfully-lighted  shop  window.  Ilie  Htfhr  in 
diffused  from  concealed  pockets. 
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En  cadi  ai  the  ftlmw-rnclosej  cuhlnet*  In  thin  picture  thrre  U  an  Individual  llfthtlnll  fiiturr  that  ma>'  he  turned  nn  and  oil  at  Mill 


Where  stores  have  open  doorways 
thai  fare  the  street,  large  ceiling  lamps 
have  atlraetcd  hut's  and  night  inserts 
of  many  kinds.  Inserts  and  dust  com- 
bine to  make  the  cleaning  of  fixtures  a 
tremendous  task.  The  newer  reding 
lamps  arc  therefore  made  in  one  piece, 
and  require  cleaning  onrc  in  six  months 
instead  of  once  a  day. 

J^l  TT  it  is  ip  the  mastery  of  glare  that 
the  lighting  engineers  have  per- 
formed one  of  their  chiel  services  to 
the  storekeeper.  An  illumination  loo 
bright  is  a! most  worse  than  none  al 
all.  When  a  customer  is  compelled 
to  swing  a  piece  of  merchandise  from 
one  side  lo  the  other,  hold  it  this 
way  and  that,  and  perform  gymnastic 
fcals  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion concerning  il.  you  may  he 
certain  that  Old  Bugaboo  Glare, 
coupled  with  cross-shadows,  is  at  work. 
The  modern  store  is  now  supplied 
with  patent,  adjustable  counter  lamps, 
turned  on  only  when  wanted.  One 
of  these  works  on  an  elastic  standard, 
and  can  be  placed  in  any  position,  no 
m  iller  how  capricious  the  customer. 
For  such  articles  as  neckwear,  jewelry 
and  line  linens,  these  throwers  of 
imitation  daylight  are  sales  agents  par 
exrellenre. 

There  is  a  little  mail  of  a  scientific 
mind  in  the  experimental  station  of  a 
vast  electrical  accessory  enterprise, 
who  has  been  Irving  for  thirty  years  to 
create  a  hghl  that  may  not  he  distin- 
guished from  daylight.  Me  comes 
nearer  every  year  or  so:  then  an 
entire  line  of  lamps  is  changed  and  the 

merchandising  and  advertising  are 


revolutionized  loronform.  lie  has  not 
given  up.  His  hair  is  grey  and  his 
hands  sadly  burned  from  chemicals, 
but  he  smiles  when  you  visit  him  in  the 
laboratory,  and  says:  "Il  will  come. 
And  then  there  need  be  only  daylight 
in  all  stores,  through  dark  days  and 
stormy,  through  summer  and  winter. 
I  know  how  merchants  need  il;  thai  is 
why  I  am  so  eager  to  strike  il." 

Many  shops  employ  a  clever  idea- 
thai  of  placing  art  lamps  on  show 
rases,  tables,  shelves,  and  even  as 
standing  luminunls  in  aisles.  The 
effect  is  extremely  artistic,  for  I  he 
shades  are  of  w  ide  variety  and  appeal- 
ing design.  Al  the  lirsl  approach  of 
darkness  these  soft  lights  are  turned  on 
and  the  slore  acquires  a  cosy,  snug 
appearance  that  could  be  achieved  in 
no  olher  way.  A  New  York  jewelry 
house  experimented  wilh  a  dozen  or 
mure  overhead  and  counter  lighting 
schemes  before  the  best  combination 
was  hil  upon.  A  salesman  employed 
there  stales  that  sales  increased  with 
the  increase  of  lighting  efficiency-  The 
two  are  inseparable. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  thai  the 
lighting  system  of  a  restaurant  might 
influence  trade,  one  way  or  Ihe  olher? 
A  corporation  conducting  a  chain  of 
large  city  self-serving  restaurants 
thought,  at  lirsl.  that  very  brilliant 
light  would  be  best.  I  nproleiied 
luminanls  were  suspended  from  Ihe 
ceiling  in  great  clusters  and  the  place 
was  as  bright  as  day-  brighter,  some 
people  thought.  Investigations  a  month 
later  developed  the  fact  that  people 
were  shunning  this  restaurant  because 
of  the  glare.    Il  "put  them  in  Ihe 

is 


limelight"  too  much,  as  it  were.  "I  he\ 
fell  conspicuous  while  eating,  and 
t  here  ft)  re  se  I  f-eo  n  se  ious. 

Immediately  the  lighting  system 
was  changed.  Reflected  lights  were 
put  in.  and  the  entire  illumination  was 
keyed  down  lo  a  soft,  pleasing  tout- 
thai  corrected  the  inherent  merchan- 
dising condition.  Trade  picked  up  at 
once. 

The  show  window  of  lo<7ay  is  really 
a  creation  of  great  arlislir  Leant \  and 
charm.  In  Ihe  store  that  is  strictly 
smart  and  modern  no  bulbs  are  per- 
mitted to  show.  They  are  concealed 
from  the  passerby  and  illumination 
appears  lo  come  from  an  invisible 
source.  A  well-known  window  dresser 
says:  "I  do  not  want  people  t<> 
think  about  the  lighting  of  the 
window:  I  want  them  lo  be  entirely 
unconscious  or  it.  Then  they  w  ill  vva- 
eenlrateon  thcgoods."  Ami  he  is  right. 

BROADWAY,  known  as  Ihe  Great 
White  Way.  is  famous  chiefly  fur 
its  light.  People  have  an  affinity  fur 
Ihe  glow  of  Ihe  Mazda.  We  are 
mollis  by  instinct.  There  are  -U  ."> 
days  a  year,  and  some  merchant  of  a 
mathematical  turn  of  mind  declares 

that  al  least  50  per  cent  of  Ihem  me 
glooms.  Winter  rolls  up  ihe  score  ;:  ml 
cloudy  skies  patch  up  Ihe  loose  enc's. 
Il  is  then  that  the  lighting  equipment 
becomes  a  vital  issue.  A  merchant's 
closing  hour  has  nothing  lo  do  with 
his  need  of  modern  lighting.  On  Hie 
brightest  days  the  pressure  of  a  button 
or  the  pulling  of  a  socket  chain  in 
some  dark  corner  spells  good  sales- 
manship and  a  satisfied  customer. 
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Back  to  the  Virgin  Wool 

How  One  Manufacturer  Meets  the  Popular 
Demand  for  Honest  Fabrics  and  Clothing 


THE  CUSTOMER'S  right  to 
know  whal  he  is  buying  is  now 
recognized  und  must  be  resperted. 
if  a  man,  for  instance,  buys  an  auto- 
mobile he  has  a  right  to  ask  whether 
the  tires  are  made  of  virgin  rubber  or 
of  reworked  rubber,  and  to  expect  a 
truthful  answer.  If  a  woman  buys  a 
-ilk  waist  she  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  salesperson  will  inform  her  of  the 
fact  if  the  material  is  made  of  artificial 
silk  rather  than  genuine.  If  a  man 
buys  a  suit  of  clothes  he  should  be 
informed  of  the  fact  when  the  fabric 
contains  shoddy,  and  not  be  permitted 
to  believe  he  is  buying  a  fabric  made 
exclusively  of  virgin  wool. 

The  manufacturing  of  woolen  fabrics 
is  an  intricate  process  that  admits  of 
unusual  skill  and  judgment  in  selecting 
and  blending  raw  materials  and  fabri- 
cating these  materials  into  cloth.  By 
c  .Ira  cost,  skill  and  thoroughness,  the 
fabric  manufacturer  can  put  into  a 
woolen  fabric  a  vital  something  which 
will  give  the  fabric  extraordinary  qual- 
ities of  worthiness  and  durability. 

Science  knows  no  test,  however,  that 
prior  to  service  can  reveal  whether 
this  vital  something  has  been  put 
into  the  fabric.  Therefore,  unless 
truthfully  informed  by  the  fabric 
manufacturer,  neither  the  retail  nor 
the  clothing  manufacturer  can  know 
whether  a  fabric  is  worthy  and  will 
meet  the  lest  of  service 
Furthermore,  unless 
formed  by  the  fabric 
neither  the  retailer  nor 
the  clothing  manu- 
facturer can  know 
whether  the  cost 
of  making  the  fabric 
has  l>een  cheapened  by 
the  use  of  all-wool 
shoddy,  the  material 
that  is  used  in  vast 
quantities  by  fabric 
manufacturers. 

In  a  recent  public 
announcement  a 
well-known  clothing 
merchant  made  the 
following  significant 
statement: 

■"But  profiteering  is 
another  thins:  it  charges 
more  in  proportion  to 
cost  than  a  fair  margin: 
orworse.il  rhargrs  more 
for  merchandise  thai  is 
not  up  lo  grade.  That  is 
the  meanest  form  of 
profiteering-" 


truthfully  in- 
manufacturer. 
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Unless  the  purchaser  knows  whether 
a  fabric  contains  shoddy,  he  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  thing  which  this 
clothing  merchant  describes  as  "the 
meanest  form  of  profiteering." 

In  his  annual  report  at  the  close  of 
1918  the  secretury  of  commerce,  in 
referring  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  its  work,  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  average  buyer,  whether  in  con- 
nection with  business  or  personal 
purchases,  lacks  facilities  for  analyzing 
and  testing  merchandise,  and  is  thus 
denied  accurate  knowledge  concerning 
the  merit  of  goods  purchased. 

The  public  now  clearly  recognizes 
that  the  retailer's  function  is  distribu- 
tion, not  manufacture,  and  since  the 
retailer  does  not  manufacture  the  goods 
he  cannot  however  good  his  inten- 
tions— assure  the  worthiness  of  the 
product. 

People  know  by  bit ter  experience 
that  the  best  the  retailer  can  do  is  lo 
guarantee  "money  back"  when  goods 
prove  unworthy.  While  in  principle  the 
"money  bark"  policy  may  seem  fair, 
it  has  proved  inadequate  for  three 
reasons: 

1.  "Money  back"  does  nol  com- 
pensate Ihe  customer  for  the  incon- 
venience, annoyance  and  loss  of  lime 
caused  by  unworthy  fabrics. 

2.  "Money  back"  cannot  assure 
the  purchaser  that  goods  are  worthy: 


From  ihrep'n  buck  Id  min  i  back 


and  it  is  this  assurance,  rather  than 
the  promise  of  money  back,  that  peo- 
ple want. 

3.  "Money  back"  does  not  protect 
the  reputation  of  the  retailer,  because 
the  majority  of  dissatisfied  customers 
never  return,  and  Ihe  retailer  has  no 
opportunity  to  make  good. 

People  therefore  are  determined  to 
know  the  maker  of  the  produrtso they 
can  identify  and  obtain  at  will  the 
product  of  those  manufacturers  who 
possess  ideals,  standards  and  capa- 
bilities, and  steer  clear  of  those  manu- 
facturers who  arc  deficient  in  these 
essentials.  Permitting  the  public  lo 
know  who  made  the  product  will  also 
be  a  distinct  advantage  of  retailers 
and  distributors  with  reputations  for 
integrity  lo  maintain,  because  it  will 
relieve  them  of  responsibility  and  free 
them  from  suspicion. 

'VIU-l  public  has  also  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  the  unrcvcalcd  presence  of  a 
substitute  in  a  product  inevitably  does 
two  things: 

t.  Decreases  Ihe  production  of  the 
genuine,  because  it  imposes  unfair 
competition    and  that  boosts  prices. 

2.  Permits  and  promotes  profiteer- 
ing by  placing  the  purchaser  com- 
pletely al  the  mercy  or  the  seller-  and 
this  not  only  boosts  prices,  but  lowers 
quality. 

Here  we  have  an  inexorable  law. 
and  we  can  no  more  violate  it  and 
escape  economic  disaster  than  we  ran 
place  our  hand  in 
the  fire  without 
being  burned.  Selling 
shoddy  in  fabrics  and 
clothing  without  let- 
ting its  presence  be 
known  has,  by  strang- 
ling sheep  husbandry, 
dealt  a  severe  blow 
to  one  of  the  world's 
most  essential  indus- 
tries, and  thus  by 
greatly  reducing  the 
production  of  virgin 
wool  has  imposed  great 
hardship  upon  the  pub- 
lic. The  cause  of  the 
present  high  prices  and 
poorqualily  of  clothing 
and  fabrics  originated 
in  this  pernicious  prac- 
tice of  selling  shoddy 
without  letting  its 
presence  be  known. 
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II  was  in  consideration  of 
these  obvious  truths  that  Strong, 
Hewat  &  Company.  Inc.,  of  New 
York  Gity,  launched  an  advertis- 
ing campaign  based  on  the  fact 
that  this  concern  brands  its 
woolens  and  accepts  full  respon- 
sibility for  their  performance. 

The  test  which  Strong,  Hewat 
\  Company,  Inc.,  have  applied 
in  determining  their  advertising 
plan  is  the  following: 

"Does  the  proposed  plan  of  action 
rest  on  a  solid  foundation  of  truth, 
and  is  this  line  of  action  best  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  vital  needs  of  the 
people  and  the  trade?" 

The  line  of  action  dictated  by 
this  test  has  hecn  followed,  even 
though  it  was  unconventional 
and  in  conflict  with  the  ideas 
and  aims  of  the  orthodox.  Inves- 
tigations made  by  Strong,  Hewat 
A  Company,  Inc..  prior  to  start- 
ing their  advertising  campaign, 
revealed  that  leading  retail 
dot hiers  of  the  country  agree  that 
the  greatest  menace  to  which  the 
retailer's  reputation  is  subjected 
is  the  menace  of  unworthy  fabric. 
The  investigation  further 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  truth 
that  the  manufacturer  alone  can  know, 
prior  to  service,  whether  a  fabric  is 
worthy. 

"7YM7*  the  idea  behind  the  campaign 
is  sound  isabundantly  proved  by  the 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  public  and 
the  trade.  The  following  appeared  in 
the  Daily  News  Record,  June  17. 1919: 

The  activity  and  success  of  Alexander 
Walker,  vice-president  of  Strong.  I  lew  at  A 
Company,  Inc..  in  bringing  before  the  pub- 
lic, trie  sheep  and  wool  industry  and  the 
textile  and  clothing  industries,  his  per- 
sistent efforts  to  secure  the  honcsl  labeling 
of  wool  textiles,  undoubtedly  focused  the 
attention  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau  on  Mr. 
Walker  as  the  logical  man  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  bureau  in  (he  constructive  pro- 
gram that  is  being  formulated  for  rehabil- 
itating sheep  husbandry. 

The  campaign  has  provoked  favor- 
able editorial  comment  from  such 
newspapers  as  the  New  York  Tribune, 
New  York  Globe  and  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner.  The  keynote  of  the 
article  in  the  Tribune  is  suggested  by 
the  following  paragraph: 

The  public's  misunderstanding  of  the 
trade  term  "all  wool,"  used  in  connection 
with  fabrics,  forces  the  sheep-raiser  to  com- 
pete with  the  rag  man. 

The  following  is  from  an  article 
entitled  "A  Venturesome  Campaign." 

which  appeared  in  Printers  Ink: 

If  this  movement  develops  as  many 
think  it  will,  it  means  thiit  the  woolen  nulls 
will  have  to  trade-mark  ami  advertise 
their  fabrirs  on  a  scale  that  no  one  would 
have  been  foolhardy  enough  la  predict  a 
few  years  ago.    Already  one  old  and  enn- 


u«»t  nmoo*  iu«m  M»ooe 

A  centrifugal  drying  muchlnr  for  drying  wool  before 
it  ftoe*  lu  the  mllla 

servative  house  in  this  field,  Strong,  1  Iewal 
&  Company,  Inc..  has  started  a  campaign 
that  has  set  all  of  the  tongues  of  the 
industry  wagging.  In  announcing  its  new 
polirv  this  company  declared: 

"llilhcrln  mills'  have  declined  fabric 
responsibility.  The  clothing  manufac- 
turers and  retailers  have  thus  been  forred 
to  accept  and  carry  the  burden  and  respon- 
sibihlv  which  rightfullv  belongs  to  the 
mill.  ' 

"This  acceptance  has  put  the  question 
up  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  because  the 
fabric  service  lest  is  the  real  test  —  and  so 
the  real  lest  is  up  to  the  wearer.  That  is 
all  wrong.  The  responsibility  belongs  to 
the  mill. 

"The  Strong-I lewat  definite  and  per- 
manent publicity  of  their  standard  and  of 
their  responsibility  will  keep  ronlinuouslv 
Mr  fun-  tile  trade  and  the  public-  the  full 
significance  of  their  trade-mark,  and  will 
permanently  give  assurance  that  the  repu- 
tations of  all  those  who  sell  clothes  made 
from  Strong-Hcwat  V  irgin  Wool  fabrics  are 
protected  absolutely." 

Men  are  now  buying  clothes  on  the 
strength  of  the  manufacturer's  label  and 
the  dealer's  reputation.  But  all  three, 
consumer,  dealer  and  manufacturer,  are 
largely  dependent  on  the  integrity  of  the  fab- 
ric. PartieularmanufacturerRnrccarcful  to 
buy  from  a  mill  on  whom  they  ran  implic- 
itly rely.  Why  not.  therefore,  let  the  mill 
get  its  label  into  the  channels  of  distribu- 
tion and  make  the  job  of  judging  good 
clothes  easier  for  dealer  anil  consumer. 

Manufacturers,  too,  appear  10  be  swing- 
;ng  around  to  this  view.  Alfred  Decker,  of 
Alfred  Decker  A  Colin,  got  up  at  the  Iowa 
Helail  Clothiers'  Association  Convention 
the  other  day  and  said  the  wool  maker's 
label  should  appear  on  even,-  sail,  lie 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  do  this 
on  Society  Brand  Clot  Ins  hereafter. 

Some  of  the  prominent  clothing 
manufacturers  arc  already  using  the 
Strong  !  Iewal   label  on   the  finished 
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product.  A  number  of  the  leading 
clothing  manufacturers  have 
requested  and   are  using  the 
Slrong-Hewat  label  on  their 
swatches,  so  that  the  retailers  w  ill 
know  which  are  the  Strong-Hew  at 
fabrics.  Wholesalers  of  high-class 
woolen  cloth  arc  also  using  the 
Strong-Hewal  trade-mark  on 
the  Strong-Hcwat  fabrics 
they  sell. 

Another  interesting  feature 
is  this:  high-class  retailers 
who  for  many  years  have 
vigorously  supported  a  policy 
which  prevented  the  use  of 
the  manufacturer's  trade- 
mark in  their  display 
windows,  have  used  the 
Kducational  Window  Kx- 
hibit — an  exhibit  which 
includes  the  Strong-Hcwat 
trade-mark  display  sign  and 
which  comprises  part  of  the 
system  of  dealer  helps  w  hich 
Strong-Hcwat  A  Company, 
Inc..  provide  for  the  dealers 
who  sell  clothes  made  from  Strong- 
1  lewat  Virgin  Wool  fabrics. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  news 
item   that   appeared  in   a  news- 
paper in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan: 

Maas  &  Co.  Co-ofieratem  Nation-wide 
Campaign  for  Better  Fabrics 

In  line  with  a  nation-wide  campaign 
that  is  to  be  pushed  by  the  National  Sheep 
and  Wool  Bureau  to  foster  the  sheep- 

mising  industry          M.  Maas  <&  Son  are 

this  week  giving  an  educational  display  in 
the  windows  of  their  clothing  and  men's 
furnishings  store. 

The  display  is  shown  in  co-operution 
with  Strong,  I lewat  A  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  manufacturers  of  virgin  wool  fabrics. 

M.  Maas  A  Son.  in  a  letter  to  Strong. 
Hewat  A  Company,  Inc..  said,  in  part: 

"We  had  the  window  in  for  a  week,  and 
will  say  that  it  was  certainly  a  wonderful 
showing  and  asset  to  the  store. 

"We  would  like  to  have  a  window  dis- 
play card  showing  that  we  arc  strong  be- 
lievers in  your  methods  of  doing  business, 
calling  the  public's  attention  to  Virgin 
Wool"' 

IT  has  not  been  the  purpose  of 
Strong,  Hewat  A  Company,  Inc..  by 
consumer  advertising,  or  by  any  other 
means,  to  attempt  to  force  distributors 
to  do  anything  that  they  do  not  feel 
impelled  to  do  voluntarily. 

The  plan  has  been,  first  of  all,  to 
explain  the  rompuny  policy  and  pur- 
pose to  distributors  of  its  fabrics, 
including  fabric  wholesalers,  clothing 
manufacturers  and  retailers,  and  by 
every  possible  means  to  co-opera  I  e 
with  all  factors  of  distribution  to  the 
end  that  a  more  satisfactory  service 
might  be  rendered  to  the  man  whose 
good  will  we  all  want — the  ultimate 
consumer. 
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Stoves,  Pins  and  a  Map 

Every  Red  Pin  Represents  a  Satisfied  User, 
So  the  Stove  Map  Backs  Up  the  Selling  Talk 


ON  THE  second  lloor  of  the  I  leekler 
Brothers  store  in  Pittsburgh, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Burton,  who  has 
come  to  select  a  range,  finds  herself 
surrounded  by  ranges.  Her  eye  is 
attracted  by  a  neat  little  range  at 
$53.75.  The  141.75  range  is  almost  as 
good.  The  $77  gas  and  coal  range  is  a 
little  beyond  her  means.  She  just 
doesn't  know  what  to  do. 

"I'll  think  it  over  and  let  you  know 
w  hich  one  I  decide  upon."  she  says. 

Then  the  Heckler  salesman  usu- 
ally it  is  one  of  the  four  Heckler 
brothers — puts  up  a  selling  argument 
that  few  firms  can  beat. 

"Mrs.  Burton,  perhaps  you  would 
be  interested  to  know  what  other 
people  in  Pittsburgh  arc  using.  Just 
glance  at  this  map  of  Allegheny  county 
for  a  minute.  The  pins  on  this  map 
show  the  number  of  homes  in  which  wc 
have  installed  ranges. 

"Yes,  there  are  a  lot  of  pins  there. 
But  you  will  notice  that  the  red  pins 
slightly  outnumber  the  green  pins. 
This  one  section  of  the  map.  you  see,  is 
covered  with  red  pins.  Now  each  red 
pin  on  that  map  represents  one  No.  80 
I  leekler  gas  range.  The  green  pin- 
represent  all  other  types  of  gas  ranijo-. 
we  have  sold  in  almost  six  >  ears. 

"That's  it-  more  of  I  he  red  pins 
than  of  all  the  others  put  together.  In 
certain  sections,  you  will  notice,  word 
apparently  has  been  spread  around 
that  this  range  is  a  winner, 
a  result  our  map  is  turning  red 
Now,  as  I  was  showing  von, 
this  No.  SO  Heckler  gas 
range  is  equipped  with 

five  burners  and  it  " 

Well,  Mrs.  Burton  is 
soon  signing  the  litll 
order  slip  for  the  $53.75 
range — almost  without  look- 
ing to  sec  that  it  has  five 
burners  and  aluminized  steel 
oven  linings.    The  majority  of  the 
range  buyers  use  this  one  range.  It 
must  be  good.    She  wants  one.  too. 

Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  in  the  I  leekler 
Brothers  store  on 
Liberty  street  that  the 
map  does  not  help  to 
close  a  sale  for  the  No. 
80  Heckler  gas  range. 
It  has  been  in  place 
kept  up  to  the  minute 
since  April,  1911,  when 
Heckler  Brothers 
moved  to  Pittsburgh 


By  WILLIAM  C.  SPROULL 

from  Sheraden.  While  this  map  is 
getting  in  its  good  work  another  is 
boosting  the  sale  of  Heckler  furnaces. 
On  the  furnace  sales  map.  the  territory 
adjacent  to  Pittsburgh  is  almost 
covered  with  red  and  green  pins.  In 
this  instance  the  red  pins  represent 
gas  furnace  installations:  the  green, 
coal  furnaces.  This  map  dates  hack 
to  1906,  when  the  city  lirsl  heard  of 
Heckler  furnaces. 

These  maps  help  to  close  the  deal 
when  the  customer  gels  into  the  store. 
An  even  more  interesting  part  of 
Heckler  Brothers'  furnace  and  range 
sale  campaign  is  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  get  customers  into  the  slore. 
In  this  work  the  "wide-awake  hard- 
ware hustlers"  prove  their  right  to  the 
title. 

In  Sheraden  direct-mail  advertising 
proved  successful.  In  <  city  the  size 
of  Pittsburgh  it  was  found  to  be  too 
bulky.  "Heckler  Furnaces  Make 
Warm  Friends"  is  the  Heckler  slogan; 
so  it  was  decided  to  let  these  warm 
friends  find  new  warm  friends  for  the 


Photographic  reproduction  of  llrcklrr  Brother*'  map  of  Allegheny  County,  Pa.  Each 
pin  on  the  map  repreeents  a  umt  of  one  of  Heckler  Brothers'  gas  range*.  In  the 
Pittsburgh  territory  the  pina  are  crowded  so  closely  together  that  they  almost  create 
the  Impression  of  a  mas*. 


store.  At  least,  the  customers  can 
"nominate"  the  new  warm  friends. 
Then  it  is  up  to  the  salesmen  to  see  that 
the  order  is  landed. 

The  plan  consists  of  offering  to  users 
of  Heckler  furnaces  prizes  for  send- 
ing in  I  he  names  of  their  friends  or 
neighbors  who  might  be  interested  in 
Heckler  furnaces.  To  get  these  satis- 
fied customers  to  send  in  the  names  of 
real  "prospects."  not  "suspects."  the 
firm  makes  the  prizes  worth  while. 

DA.LY.Sare  laid  well  in  advance.  Plans 
for  last  summer's  campaign,  for  ex- 
ample, were  laid  last  spring,  when  the 
brothers  compiled  a  list  of  all  persons 
who  had  bought  Heckler  furnaces  in 
the  previous  six  months.  Then  they 
sent  to  each  person  on  this  list  a  cir- 
cular offering  him,  "absolutely  free," 
a  Liberty  Bond  box  if  he  would  return 
the  circular  with  the  name  of  at  least 
one  good  prospect.  These  boxes  were 
obtained  in  quantities  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  S'2  each. 

"We  would  rather  have  the  name  of 
one  good  prospect  than  ten  'suspects,'" 
the  circular  read.  The  circulars  came 
in — a  few  of  them  with 
one  name,  more  with 
live  to  ten  names.  In 
the  space  left  for  re- 
marks under  the  list 
of  names  many  wrote 
valuable  information 
about  the  prospects. 
The  boxes  were  sent 
as  agreed.  The  sales- 
men "came  across" 
with  their  end  of  the 
big  campaign. 

In  1918  the  girt  was 
a  genuine  leather  bill 
fold.  This  year  the 
reward  will  be  some 
other  useful  article  of 
recognized  value.  By 
offering  such  articles 
Louis  J.  Heckler,  who 
has  rhargc  of  adver- 
tising and  furnace 
sales,  says  they  are 
able  to  gel  valuable 
names. 

As  these  names  are 
obtained  in  the  sprint; 
the  salesmen  have 
their  work  lined  up 
for  the  sum  liter 
Salesmen  are  author- 
ized to  offer  10  per 
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cent  discount  for  summer 
installation. 

llcrklcr  salesmen  are  mis- 
taken for  no  other  salesmen. 
They  drive  "flivvers"—  but 
each  hood  is  transformed  into  a 
miniature  furnace.  On  the  side 
of  the  furnace  is  written  the 
slogan,  "Heckler  Furnaces  Make 
Warm  Friends." 

A  salesman  drove  up  to  a 
filling  station  in  Fast  Liberty 
one  day  while  a  doctor  was 
wailing  to  gel  his  car  filled. 
He  saw  the  "furnace-flivver," 
smiled,  then  yel  ed  to  the  sales- 
man. "Does  that  furnace  burn 
gas?" 

"Yes;  gas  or  wood,  but  not 
gasoline." 

"What  kind  of  a  furnace 
is  it?" 

"The  one  you  see  is  an  imil;:- 
tion  of  the  best  furnace  on  the 
market  today  —  a  Heckler 
furnace." 

"Well,  I  am  just  building  a 
couple  of  houses  south  of  " 

The  salesman  made  an  ap- 
pointment. The  next  day  the 
doctor  signed  a  contract  to  equip 
both  those  houses  with  Heckler 
furnaces. 

Louis  Heckler  was  out  in  the 
country  one  day  in  one  of  those 
"flivvers."  As  he  drove  out  from  a 
farm  house  he  was  hailed  by  Mrs. 
Minium,  of  the  house  across  the  way. 

"Are  the  Stevens  getting  a  furnace?" 

"Well,  not  just  at  present."  Mr. 
Heckler  replied. 

"I  was  just  wondering  if  they  were 
going  to  beat  us  in  getting  one." 

"Not  if  you  hurry— but  are 
thinking  of  getting  one  soon?" 
Heckler  asked. 

"We  hope  to  put  one  in  our 
house  next  spring,  if  we  build." 

A  tip  like  that  started  Louis  Heckler 
to  talk  business.  The  next  spring  (he 
new  Minium  home  was  equipped  wilh 
a  Heckler  furnace. 

From  the  time  the  Heckler  Brothers 
warned  Pittsburgh  to  "Get  Wise  the 
wide-awake  hardware  husllers  are 
moving  to  town."  the  four  boys  never 
have  passed  up  an  opportunity  to  put 
in  a  good  word  for  Heckler  Brothers. 
In  Sheraden  they  adopted  the  "(let 
Wi>e"  slogan.  The  owl  was  adopted 
as  a  trade-mark  and  all  advertising 
bears  the  owl  and  the  slogan.  As  soon 
as  they  got  a  location  on  Liberty  street 
they  scattered  the  news  abroad  with 
owl-shaped  placards — 

IVJW  Wh+Ot  WHO-OOft 

is  coming  to  town' 
THE  HECKLER  BOYS 
Tlw  WUe-Awakt  Hardimre  Hustler-. 
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For  much  of  their  advertising  and 
publicity  Heckler  Brothers  rely  on 
unique  "  stunts."  Some  lime  ago  the 
store  distributed  a  little  novelty  that 
was  particularly  effective.  A  small 
envelope  bore  the  compliments  of  the 
"Hardware  Hustlers."  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  within  the  envelope 
was  a  "Simplified  Coat  Hanger."  On 
opening  the  envelope,  the  recipient 
lound  a  common  steel  nail.  Many 
persons  called  at  the  store  for  the 
little  novelty,  explaining  that  they 
wanted  one  for  an  April  Fool  gift  or 
for  a  "booby  prize"  at  a  card  party. 

JHE  AIM  of  all  Heckler  advertising 
and  publicity  is  to  burn  into  the 
average  man's  mind  thenameof  Heckler 
Brothers.  Their  furnaces  bear  Ihe 
name  of  Heckler;  their  advertising 
bears  Ihe  name  of  Heckler;  and  Ihe 
talk  in  the  store  is  about  Heckler  prod- 
ucts. Nationally-advertised  products 
appear  on  the  Heckler  shelves.  Na- 
tionally-advertised ranges  sit  ride  by 
side  wilh  Heckler  ranges.  But  one 
range  a  year  is  the  average  for  the 
nationally  -  advertised  product  —  just 
one  green  pin  a  year  on  the  map  thai 
is  continually  gelling  too  small  for 
the  pins.    That's  the  store  policy. 

Ranges  that  are  advertised  nation- 
ally are  sold  by  almost  every  dealer  in 
Ihe  city."  says  Louis  ,L  Heckler.  "We 
sell   them  here.    But  if  we  sell  one 


•22 


of  these  ranges  the  customer' 4 
friends  hear  about  thai  range. 
Then  they  buy  from  anyone  they 
choose.  They  c'o  not  connect 
Ihe  n;:me  I  leckler  with  a  Bakcm 
range  or  a  Browner  range.  But 
w  hen  we  sell  a  Heckler  range  w  e 
know  I  leckler  Brothers  arc  going 
to  be  talked  about  in  a  good  way. 
The  performance  of  our  goods 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  bad 
talk. 

"We  have  lots  of  customers 
come  in  to  the  store  to  get 
nationally- advertised  products. 
By  comparing  our  ranges  and 
furnaces  with  Ihe  ones  they 
came  to  see  and  letting 
the  customer  glance  at 
one  of  these  maps,  we 
arc  able  to  convince  the 
customer  that  a  Heckler 
product  would  add  a 
lit  tie  preslige  lo  the 
home.  They  talk  about 
our  ranges.    And  who 
benefits?  Heckler 
Brothers. 

"After  all.  the  individ- 
ual merchant  is  making 
money  for  himself  ral her 
than  for  the  concern  that 
advertises  nationally.  It 
costs  him  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  tell  the  public 
sells  a   nationally  known 
would  be   able  lo  make 
bul  soon  the  customer  would 
he  made  the  purchase." 
itself  is  unique.  On 


that  he 
range.  He 
sales; 

forget  where 

The  store 
entering  the  store  the  customer  passes 
between  two  large  furnaces.  As  he 
comes  out  he  sees  the  same  two 
furnaces-  for  they  are  built  in  as  pari 
of  the  store  front.  Garish  colors  and 
display  give  the  Heckler  store  the 
appearance  of  be  ng  much  wider  than 
it  really  is.  By  a  special  window 
arrangement  the  usual  two-window 
front  is  transformed  into  a  live-window 
front-  a  double-deck  window  on  each 
side  and  one  over  the  door.  Perched 
on  Ihe  lop  of  the  two  furnaces  are 
owls  whose  electrical  eyes  blink  con- 
tinually while  the  public  is  warned  to 
"Get  Wise." 

As  there  is  something  different 
about  the  appearance  of  the  store 
it  draws  a  second  glance  from  the 
thousands  that  pass  each  day.  This 
glance  helps  to  fix  the  name  of  the 
store  in  the  mind  of  possible  cus- 
tomers— often  it  brings  in  customers 
for  diiecl  sales.  The  interior  of  the 
slore  is  neatly  arranged,  but  as  many 
articles  as  possible  arc  displayed  in 
the  small  space  on  each  of  the  five 
floors.  Card  signs  are  displayed  every- 
where, and  salesmen  are  always  at 
hand  to  satisfy  the  demand  created 
by  the  advertising. 
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That's  How  Everybody  Works  Under  Industrial 
Democracy  in  a  Great  Women's- Wear  Factory 
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UK  PRESIDENT  himself  lold  of 

the  case  of  Mrs.  Mary  W  . 

Mis  name  is  Alexander  Printz,  but 
his  employees  a  I  the  plant  of  the  Prinlz- 
Biederman  Company,  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  rail  him  "A.  Prinlz."  The 
Printz-Biederman  Company  makes 
women's  rlnaks  and  suits  and  employs 
about  9.r>0  persons. 

"I  went  upstairs  to  a  meeting  of  the 
wage  rale  eommitlee—  it  was  a  week 
;igo  today."  Mr.  Print?,  said.  "I  just 
slipped  in  and  sat  down  at  the  bark  of 
the  room.  They  were  too  busy  and 
loo  interested  to  notice  me.  Anyway. 
I  was  there  to  listen  and  not  to  talk. 
Throughout  the  discussion  I  said 
nothing  -just  sal  and  looked  on. 

"They  were  hearing  the  case  of 
Mary  YV —  ,  a  widow,  who  works 
in  Department  F.  She  was  asking 
pay  for  a  week's  vacation  she  had 
taken.  Her  foreman  had  refused  to 
approve  the  payment,  and  she  was 
before  Ihc  wage  rate  committee  with 
her  appeal. 

"The  case  against  her  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  she  had  been  away  from 
her  job  for  three  months;  hence, 
under  the  rules,  was  not  entitled  to 
vacation  pay.  She  contended  that 
during  Ihose  Ihree  months  she  had 
been  ill. 

"On  the  table  before  the  committee 
was  Ihe  documentary  evidence  the 
reports  of  Ihe  visiting  nurse,  who  calls 
on  all  the  sick.  The  nurse's  report 
staled  that  she  had  been  twice  to 
Mary's  house  during  the  three  months 
in  question.  On  the  first  rail,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports,  the  nurse  was  told 
by  a  small  boy.  evidently  Mary's 
child,  that  his  mother  was  'a I  work." 
The  second  lime.  Ihe  nurse's  report 
declared,  she  had  l>ecn  unable  lo  lind 

anyone  or  Ihe  name  of  YY  at  the 

address  given. 

"And  there  was  the  case.  On  the  one 
side  was  the  unsupported  word  of  the 
woman  that  she  had  been  ill.    She  said 


substantiating 
Hut  there  she 

the  committee 
On   the  side 

reports  of  the 


she  could  bring  in 
evidence  the  next  day. 
was  on  Ihis  day  before 
with  just  her  story, 
against  her  were  Ihe 
company  nurse.  I.el  me  tell  you.  Ihe 
case  was  a  poser.  I  wouldn't  have 
enjoyed  having  it  come  to  me  for 
derision,    i   was  keenly  interested. 

"The  committee  decided  the  rase 
then  and  there  decided  it  as  I  would 
have  done,  and  as  I  found  mvself 


B\  AKTHT'R  H.  MTT1.K 

hoping  they  would  decide  it.  Because, 
you  see.  I  believed  Mary.  You  know, 
you  can  tell  more  about  a  person  in  five 
minutes'  talk  than  you  could  in  reading 
about  that  person  for  two  hours.  Then, 
too,  I  had  noticed  a  discrepancy  in  the 
testimony.  The  nurse's  report  staled 
she  had  called  at  number  eleven- 
forty-four  on  some  street  or  other. 
When  Mary  herself  had  mentioned 
the  address  it  was  eleven-forly-ninc. 
which  would  be  across  the  street  and 
several  doors  away.  That  discrepancy 
hadn't  escaped  the  eommitlee.  either. 
They  heard  Mary's  story,  watched  her 
as  she  told  it  and  grunted  her  vaca- 
tion pay.  Then  Ihcy  told  her  I  hut  if 
she  wanted  to  she  could  bring  in  her 
supporting  evidence  the  next  day 
Ihal  it  might  make  the  committee  feel 
a  little  'surer.'  but  thai  if  she  couldn't 
lM  it  she  was  nol  to  worry  about  the 
matter. 

"Mary  YV   went  out  of  thai 

meeting  wilh  tears  in  her  eyes.  And 
believe  me,  sir.  after  that  session  you 
could  no  more  have  shaken  her  loyalty 
to  Ihis  institution  than  you  could 
dispel  my  belief  in  the  plan  by  which 
we  are  operating. " 

•    •  • 

The  factory  manager,  Arthur  llofT- 

m:in.  in  his  oflice  nut  in  the  plant,  told 

of  the  case  of  the  sample 
tailor-.  Skilled  workmen 
all,  the  product  of  their 

specialized   labor  goes  oi.l   

with  Ihe  salesmen  of 
"the  house"  In  (he 
trade.  They  rami! 
before  tile  w:.ge  r;  lc 


eommitlee  for  an  increase  in  their 
minimum  rate. 

"The  committee  took  a  week  lo 
consider,"  Mr.  Hoffman  said.  "They 
always  do  thai.  A  sub-commiltec 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  sample 
lailors.  went  into  the  case.  And  you 
may  believe  il  when  I  say  they  went 
into  the  case  thoroughly.  It  was 
something  wilh  which  Ihcy  were 
intimately  familiar;  and  when  inves- 
tigators are  supplied  with  that  sort  of 
knowledge,  and  besidrs  are  perfect ly 
fair,  you  can't  lind  belter  judges. 

"They  decided  that  the  sample 
tailors  should  not  be  raised  at  that 
lime.  The  eommitlee  took  into  idii- 
sideralion  Ihe  ratio  between  the  in- 
crease in  living  costs  and  raises  pre- 
viously granted  to  .the  workers  in 
question  and  decided  they  were  not 
entitled  lo  the  advance  they  asked  lor. 
The  eommitlee  so  reported  to  ihe 
House  of  Representatives.  Maybe  the 
sample  lailors  didn't  like  it  very  well 
at  Ihe  lime,  but  neither  could  they 
blame  Ihe  company  for  the  refusal, 
since  Iheir  case  had  been  judged  by 

Iheir  own  fellow  workmen." 

•    •  • 

During  the  summer  of  19IS  a  general 
strike  call  was  issued  (o  all  clothing 
and  garment  workers  in  Cleveland, 
and  most  of  Ihe  Ihirly-nine  factories 
were  obliged  lo  close  Iheir  doors 


The  II.  M.rm.  ..• 
<  "in  in  i  '  r .  . 
Print*. Bkdrfn;; 
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Ihs  name  1%  Alnnndcr 
Prlntz.but  III*  employe* 
ca\1  him  "A.  Prlnti," 


greatly  curtail  their  operations.  Jusi 
seven  of  the  9.M)  employees  of  the 

Printx-Bicdcrmai]  Company  joined  the 

strike.  The  others,  through  their 
House  of  Representatives  which  sal 
in  executive  session  with  no  represent- 
ative of  the  management  present 
voted  unanimously  to  send  the  follow- 
ing message  lo  the  union  that  had 
culled  the  strike: 

"We,  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Prinlz-Bieder- 
man  Company,  have  been  elected  by 
the  employees  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
up  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  work. 

'In  the  last  three  years  we  have 
reduced  the  working  hours  from  forty- 
nine  and  three-fourths  to  forty-eight. 
We  have  raised  wages  four  limes  in 
two  years.  We  have  put  into  opera- 
tion a  wage  system  that  increases  the 
pay  of  each  employee  every*  month, 
in  accordance  with  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

"Our  wage  committee  fixes  the 
prices  on  all  operations  with  the 
management,  and  handles  all  com- 
plaints which  arise  regarding  wages. 

"We  are  entirely  satisfied  with  our 
working  conditions  and  with  our  own 
system  of  collective  bargaining.  We 
do  not  need  any  outsiders  to  help  us. 
because  we  have  fully  adequate  means 
that  have  been  tested  out  by  experience 
to  meet  our  needs.  By  threatening  to 
call  a  strike  without  our  approval  you 
arc  trying  lo  change  conditions  which, 
we  repeat,  are  entirely  satisfactory. 
Certainly,  if  your  union  is  sincere  in 
its  claim  that  it  is  Irving  to  assist  the 
workers,  it  can  prove  il  by  leaving  us 
alone." 

yJ.VD  there  are  three  examples — I  wo 
affecting  individuals,  but  in  entirely 
opposite  ways,  and  one  instance  of  a 
more  general  nature — of  how  industrial 

democracy  works  in  the  plant  of  the 
Prints!  -  Biedcrman  Company.  Its 
workings,  incidentally,  have  raised  this 
plant  lo  a  place  of  distinction,  not  only 


in  the  cloak  and  suit 
trade  -   which,    from  a 
labor  standpoint,  is  admittedly 

"difficult"-  but    among  manu- 
facturing   plants    of    all  kind;* 

From  the  time  the  idea  took  root  in 
the  l'i  inlz-Biederman  plant,  the  mere 
form  of  organization  by  which  indus- 
trial democracy  was  to  be  worked  out 
has  been  considered  secondary.  Whal 
has  been  depended  upon  lo  bring 
results  has  been  the  spirit.  House  of 
Representatives,  wage  rate  committee, 
betterment  committee,  planning  board ; 
these  have  been  mere  instruments, 
selected  to  bring  about  a  certain  pre- 
conceived condition.  And  that  desired 
condition  has  been  simply  this — under- 
standing, mutual  understanding  of 
aims  and  motives. 

"  A  RE  men  fair?"  asked  a  recent  adver- 
tisement published  by  a  pressed 
steel  company  that  has  commanded 
the  attention  of  ihe  manufacturing 
world  by  its  discussion,  in  advertising 
space,  of  labor  problems.  "Yes."  was 
ihe  gist  of  Ihe  answer,  directed  lo 
employers,  "your  men  are  fair  if  they 
know  you  arc  fair." 

And  that,  as  nearly  as  il  can  be  put 
into  words  by  Ihose  who  are  directly 
concerned  in  ils  operation,  was  the 
reason  for  industrial  democracy  at  Ihe 
Printz-Biederman  plant.  For  the  plan, 
primarily,  was  an  expression  from  the 
management,  an  expression  of  a  motive 
of  fairness,  and  an  invitation  for  an 
expression  from  the  employees. 

In  the  management's  presentation  of 
the  plan  at  the  very  beginning  there 
was  no  hint  of  altruism.  Bather  the 
proposition  was  "sold"  frankly  as  a 
means  to  an  end  belter  work.  A 
company  executive  explained  the  mat- 
ter carefully  and  simply  to  the  workers, 
lie  pointed  out  how  ihe  plant  must 
meet  its  competition  by  being  more 
cflicient  than  its  competitors,  and 
showed  how  this  could  be  accomplished 
only   by    using   the    most  improved 
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methods  and  equipment  and  by  work- 
ing under  the  best  possible  conditions 
and  in  the  besl  possible  spirit.  "We 
were  honest  about  whal  we  were  driv- 
ing at."  a  company  officer  explained. 
"Since  the  whole  plan  was  to  be 
founded  upon  open  dealing,  we  laid  our 
cards  on  the  table  right  at  the  start." 

The  plan — the  mechanics  of  it — 
might  be  called,  in  terms  of  commission 
government  of  cities,  Ihe  "modified 
federal"  plan.  In  the  beginning  the 
mechanism  was  rather  complicated. 
Il  started,  some  four  years  ago,  with 
Ihe  creation  of  a  Senate,  romposed  of 
the  superintendents,  foremen,  sub- 
foremen  and  all  other  employees  in 
charge  of  groups  in  both  shop  and  office. 
Six  months  later  a  Cabinet  was  added. 
This  was  composed  of  the  officers  of  the 
company.  Then  came  the  House  of 
Representatives,  composed  of  workers 
elected  by  direct  vote  of  all  employees. 

At  first  ihe  ralio  of  representation  in 
the  House  was  one  member  to  ten 
workers.  But  later,  for  the  sake  of 
speedier  action,  Ihis  was  changed  lo 
one  to  twenty.  At  first,  as  now,  the 
term  in  the  House  was  one  year,  with 
one-half  the  membership  elected  every 
six  months.  The  House  now  enrolls 
about  forty  members. 

The  two  branches  of  the  legislature. 
Senate  and  House,  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  either  might  initiate  legisla- 
tion of  any  sort  it  liked.  In  all  respects, 
virtually,  the  operation  ef  the  two 
houses  was  similar  to  that  of  other 
two-branch  legislative  bodies.  The 
right  of  veto  was  vested  in  the  Cabinet. 

But  the  original  machinery  was  too 
cumbersome.    The  Senate  had  been 
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conceived  as  a  training  school  lo  teach 
coming  executives  the  problems  of  the 
business,  und  lo  that  extent  it  was  a 
success.  As  a  legislative  body  it  was  a 
failure.  To  the  employees,  who  had 
rightly  expected  by  virtue  of  the  plan 
an  easy  means  of  free  expression  and  a 
contact  as  direct  as  possible  with  the 
management,  the  Senate  seemed  sim- 
ply an  obsolete  "check,"  left  over  from 
a  system  that  had  been  cursed  by 
"checks  and  balances."  And  so  the 
Senate  was  abolished. 

The  Senate  was  succeeded  by  a  body 
called  the  planning  board,  which  was 
composed  of  heads  of  departments. 
Although  its  membership  includes  no 
officers  of  the  company,  this  board  is 
in  direct  contact  with  the  manage- 
ment. The  workers,  too.  are  represented 
on  this  board  —  represented  by  the 
head  of  the  welfare  department.  Dr. 
Alice  Cutler.  "She'll  light  for  us." 
the  employees  will  tell  you. 

Dr.  Cutler,  a  graduate  of  an  eastern 
medical  school,  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  Lynn.  Mass.  From  the 
study  of  women's  health  to  a  study  of 
their  working  conditions  in  the  great 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  East  was 
a  logical  step.  She  became  an  author- 
ity on  the  subject  of  dress  for  working 
women.  Eventually  she  gave  up  her 
general  practice  and  devoted  herself 
exclusively  to  industrial  welfare  work. 
In  1918.  at  the  time  of  the  garment 
workers'  strike  in  Cleveland,  she  was 
studying  at  Harvard  University.  The 
Printz-Bicdcrman  Company  asked  her 
to  become  its  welfare  manager.  Dr. 
Cutler  hesitated,  but  her  friends  and 
professional  associates  urged  her  lo 
accept  the  place.  "Go  on  out  there." 
they  advised,  "and  find  out  what  keeps 
the  wheels  going  round  in  that  Prinlz- 
Bicderman  plant."  Dr.  Culler  wcnl 
and  she's  still  there.  Besides  being  the 
company  physician  and  head  of  the 
welfare   department.    Dr.   Cutler  is 


secretary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  betterment  committee. 

Although  the  planning  board  in- 
cludes, in  the  person  of  Dr.  Cutler, 
representation  of  the  employees,  the 
board  essentially  represents  the  man- 
agement in  the  legislative  scheme. 
Here  are  initiated  those  measures 
which  the  company  desires  passed  by 
the  House.  From  Ihc  planning  board 
all  legislation  instituted  by  the  man- 
agement goes  to  the  House,  which  can 
act  as  it  sees  fit.  Thus  far  the  House 
has  always  cither  adopted  the  planning 
board's  proposals  or  has  agreed  to 
some  compromise  mutually  satisfac- 
tory. Similarly,  measures  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  go  to  the 
planning  board  for  action,  and  the 
board  may  concur  or  dissent,  as  it  sees 
fit.  A  measure  passed  by  both  the 
House  and  the  planning  board  goes  to 
the  company  officers  for  final  approval. 
There  is  an  understanding  that  in  the 
case  of  a  disagreement  thai  cannot  be 
adjusted  between  the  House  and  the 
planning  board,  an  umpire,  mutually 
satisfactory,  may  be  named  to  settle 
the  matter. 

The  House  meets  weekly,  at  10  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  and  on  company  lime.  lis 
sessions  rarely  last  more  than  an  hour. 
The  planning  board  meets  twice  a 
week.  The  House  generally  does  not 
pass  finally  upon  any  matter  at  the 
meeting  at  which  it  is  first  presented. 
This  policy  permits  the  planning  board 
to  consider  the  question  and  allows 
for  discussion  on  both  sides.  Thus, 
before  it  acts  upon  any  important 
matter,  the  House  is  familiar  with  the 
wishes  of  the  employees  and  with  the 
views  of  the  management. 

Of  several  committees  created  by  the 
House  the  most  important  are  the 
betterment  and  the  wage  rale  com- 
mittees. The  wage  rate  committee, 
composed  of  a  member  from  each  of 
the  departments  and  one  person 
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representing  the  company,  is  elected  by 
the  House.    Its  functions  are: 

1.  To  recommend  and  pass  upon 
any  new  arrangements  for  general 
changes  in  wages. 

2.  To  recommend  and  pass  upon 
minima  and  maxima  to  be  paid  for 
various  operations,  for  general  skill, 
length  of  service  and  steadiness  in  the 
matter  of  attendance. 

3.  To  sit  with  the  fartory  planning 
board  and  pass  upon  individual  in- 
creases, when  such  cases  arise. 

4.  To  receive  complaints  from  indi- 
viduals from  the  departments  they 
represent  when  applications  for  increase 
through  the  foremen  have  failed  of 
receiving  the  proper  attention. 

5.  To  review  cases  that  have  been 
refused  by  the  superintendents. 

<>.  To  recommend  changes  in  oper- 
ations and  positions. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  betterment 
committee,  composed  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  superinten- 
dent of  maintenance,  deals  wilh 
questions  concerning  physical  condi- 
tions around  the  plant. 

yl.VD  that  constitutes  the  machinery 
of  the  plan.  Specific  instances  best 
describe  how  it  works  and  the  results 
it  has  brought  about. 

Shortly  after  the  Scnatc-and-Housc 
plan  had  been  instituted,  it  became 
apparent  lo  the  management  that  the 
day-wage,  group-incentive  plan  under 
which  the  factory  was  operating  was 
nol  effective.  Some  form  of  individual 
incentive  was  seen  to  be  desirable. 
It  seemed  that  some  system  of  stand- 
ards in  production,  some  form  of  what 
is  generally  called  "scientific  manage- 
ment." was  necessary-,  and  lhat  such  a 
plan  need  not  he  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  industrial  democracy  as 
those  principles  were  being  worked  out 
in  the  plant. 

The  management's  first  act  was  to 
lay  the  mailer  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  suggest  lhat  the 
workers  themselves  investigate  sys- 
tems in  use  in  other  factories.  The 
House  liked  the  idea  and  sent  two 
workmen  out  on  an  investigating  trip. 
The  workmen  came  back  with  a  favor- 
able report  on  a  system  Ihey  had  seen. 
The  House  voted  unanimously  for  the 
system.  It  is  in  operation  today  in  the 
Printz-Bicderman  plant.  Mr.  Hoff- 
man, the  factory  manager,  says  the 
method  has  Increased  production  per 
employee  throughout  the  factory  up 
lo  fourfold  in  the  cutting  department, 
has  increased  the  percentage  of  per- 
fectly made  garments,  and  has  enabled 
the  workers  to  make  better  wages  on 
shorter  hours. 

The  Printz-Bicderman  factory  is 
probably  the  only  cloak  and  suit  plant 
in   America   thai   operates  fifty-two 
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weeks  in  the  year.  1  he  trade,  of 
course,  is  seasonal.  1 1  has  always  been 
the  praeticc  in  the  industry  to  lay  off 
a  considerable  number  of  persons 
during  the  dull  periods.  It  was  an 
unpleasant  necessity,  both  for  the 
management  and  the  workers;  for,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  meant  disrupted 
working  fort  es  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
loss  of  wages.  But.  unlil  industrial 
democracy  gave  employees  of  the 
PriiUz-Biederman  plant  an  articulate 
voice,  no  one  had  been  able  to  solve 
the  vexing  problem.  Two  heads,  or 
rather  two  groups  of  heads,  again 
proved  belter  than  one. 

The  situation  was  explained  fully 
and  frankly  to  the  employees.  Sug- 
gestions were  asked  for  and  they  were 
forthcoming.  A  vacation  plan  was  the 
solution  proposed.  The  House  deliber- 
ated, consulted  with  the  company, 
and  passed  a  bill  providing  for  vaca- 
tions, on  the  basis  of  length  of  sen  ice 
with  the  company,  for  all  employees. 
And  the  company  promptly  approved 
the  measure.    It  is  in  operation  today. 

Bui  the  vacation  plan,  alone,  would 
not  have  eliminated  the  seasonal  fluc- 
tuations in  employment.  Accordingly, 
the  company  made  a  move  on  its  own 
initiative  and  took  on  enough  special, 
off-season  work  to  absorb  much  of  the 
spare  lime.  In  one  season,  for  instance. 
I  he  plant  made  40.000  w  ash  skirts,  a 
novelty  for  the  Printz-Biedcrman  fac- 
tory. This  special  output  made  neces- 
sary special  sales  effort  that  cut  down 
profits  materially.  But  the  important 
point,  as  company  executives  looked 
at  the  matter,  was  that  the  workers 
fully  appreciated  the  fact  that 
the  company  again  had  shown  a  dis- 
position to  "come  half  way." 

The  plan  of  readjusting  wages 
monthly  in  accordance  with  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living  as  shown  by  Brad- 
slreel's  statistics,  referred  to  in  the 
communication  sent  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  garment  work- 
ers' union  in  the  strike  of  1918.  is  not 
now  in  operation.  It  was  discarded  by 
action  of  the  House.  From  the  view- 
points of  both  the  management  and 
the  workers,  this  method  of  increasing 
pay  was  objectionable.  It  was  cum- 
bersome to  operate;  and  to  many  of 
the  workers  it  seemed  that  increases 
in  pay  were  continually  being  granted 
Dlkd  then  taken  away.  As  a  substitute 
for  this  plan,  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  reached  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  wage  rate  com- 
mittee and  officers  of  the  company,  all 
base  rates  throughout  the  plant  were 
increased  permanently  in  August.  MUX. 

Sessions  of  the  House  and  of  all 
committees  are  mostly  in  accord  with 
parliamentary  law  ;  but  rules  of  proce- 
dure never  are  permitted  to  clog  action 
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or  slillc  debate.  In  the  House  almost 
any  subject  under  the  sun.  from  ques- 
tions of  individual  rales  as  reported  I  y 
the  wage  committee  to  such  matters  oi 
broad  policy  as  whether  the  mass  of 
workers  is  to  affiliate  w  ilh  a  union,  may 
come  up  and  be  decided.  Anyone  is 
privileged  to  speak;  and.  what  is  more 
important,  to  speak  his  mind.  There 
is  no  censorship,  and  no  member  need 
fear  that  anything  he  will  say  will  later 
react  against  his  standing  with  the 
company.  Grievances  come  to  light: 
grievances  that,  if  carried  around  in 
the  breasts  of  the  workers  or  discussed 
in  secret  groups  and  cliques  throughout 
the  factory,  would  multiply  upon 
themselves  to  inordinate  proportions. 
The  psychology  of  open  discussion, 
of  course,  is  that  many  a  fancied 
grievance  dissolves  surprisingly  into 
thin  air  when  brought  forth  before  a 
roomful  of  witnesses.  And  the  forty 
members  of  the  House  are  surprisingly 
critical,  loo. 

Although,  by  (specific  motion  of  the 
House,  proceedings  are  not  recorded 
verbatim  either  in  the  House  or  before 
any  of  Ihe  committees,  the  most  com- 
plete publicity  attends  all  deliber- 
ations and  decisions.  All  are  religiously 
reported  in  the  Printz-Biedcrman  Com- 
pany's house  organ  for  employees, 
"Printz-iplcs." 

With  the  question  of  whether  grant- 
ing a  measure  of  autonomy  to  the 
worker  lessens  or  strengthens  the 
authority  of  the  employer,  no  one  at 
the  Printz-Biedcrman  plant  is  at  all 
concerned.  To  the  management  it 
seems  an  academic  question,  nothing 
more. 

"Why  worry  about  that?"  demanded 
the  factory  manager,  who,  as  the  con- 
necting link  between  management  and 
employee,  should  be  the  first  In  sense 
any  alarming  symptom  arising  from 
the  division  of  power  and  responsi- 
bility. 

"We're  getting  more  and  better 
production."  he  went  on.  "Our  work- 
ers are  better  paid  and  belter  satisfied. 
By  participating  in  the  manage- 
ment to  the  extent  of  deciding  their 
own  conditions,  they  are  being  edu- 
cated to  a  broader  vision  of  manufac- 
turing problems;  and  sharing  in  the 
responsibility  of  meeting  those  opera- 
tional difficulties  and  solving  them  is 
engendering  in  them  a  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy- if  you  please  with  the  man- 
agement in  its  (roubles.  The  fact  thai 
they  have  acquired  the  broader  vision 
is  evidenced  by  practically  ever) 
derbdon  they  make  and  every  action 
they  take.  They  judge  all  cases  by 
certain  universal  rules  lhat  Ihey  them- 
selves have  laid  down  and  they'll 
Stick  to  those  standards  through  thick 
and  thin." 
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Even  Day  is  "Fish  Day" 

UionliniKd  from  pajje  13* 

looked  like  a  miniature  Fulton  Street 
market. 

John  C.  Wheeler,  sales  represent  a- 
tive  of  the  Bay  Slate  Fishing  Company 
:ind  former  member  of  the  division  of 
fisheries.  United  States  Food  Admin- 
iNlralion.  thus  tells  how  the  new  market- 
ing plan  is  working: 

"Wo  are  now  operating  fourteen 
modern  steam  trawlers,  each  capable 
of  catching  an  average  of  150,000 
pounds  of  fish  a  week  for  fifty-two 
weeks  a  year.  We  could  enlarge  our 
production  in  this  way  only  by  devel- 
oping a  larger  market,  educating  the 
public  to  the  merits  of  fresh  ocean 
fish  and  cutting  the  costs  of  distribu- 
tion to  the  lowest  possible  point.  We 
sell  in  large  quantities  at  a  small  mar- 
gin. There  is  nothing  new  about  it; 
we  are  simply  applying  an  old  business 
principle  to  one  of  the  oldest  of  in- 
dustries. 

"In  casting  about  for  a  new  market 
we  looked  into  the  region  where  fresh 
fi>h  is  often  on  the  menu— the  Great 
Lakes  region.  In  analyzing  the  compe- 
tition we  should  have  to  face,  we  found 
such  prices  as  these,  cpioled  at  San- 
dusky. Ohio.  November  21.  1919: 

'•'Yellows. 22  to  24  cents  wholesale. 
35  cents  retail;  Lake  Frie  whilcfish. 
wholesale.  19  to  20;  retail.  35;  Lake 
Erie  jumbo  white,  wholesale.  23  to  34; 
retail,  50;  gill  net  perch,  wholesale. 
12  to  13;  retail.  25;  white  bass,  whole- 
sale. 12  to  13;  retail.  25/ 

'  By  eliminating  the  middleman  and 
selling  on  a  big  scale  we  were  able  to 
offer  lish  at  10  cents  a  pound.  Adver- 
tising and  the  co-operation  of  news- 
papers and  city  officials  brought  con- 
sumers in  great  numbers  and  paved 
the  way  for  still  further  extensions  in 
the  industry." 

The  improvement  that  has  made 
quantity  production  possible  in  all 
seasons  has  been  the  steam  trawler. 
The  type  used  by  the  Bay  State  Fish- 
ing Company  is  of  steel.  150  feet  long 
and  equipped  with  500  horsepower 
engines.  Fach  trawler  is  manned  by 
a  crew  of  twenty-five  men. 

A  cone-shaped  net  with  an  eighty- 
foot  mouth  is  lowered  into  the  water 
and  towed  by  heavy  cables.  The  small 
end  of  the  net  is  of  heavy  mesh  which 
can  be  released  when  the  net  is  drawn 
on  deck  to  be  dumped.  During  the 
operation  of  raising  and  dumping  the 
net  the  trawler  may  continue  to  run  at 
maximum  speed. 

While  the  net  is  garnering  a  second 
catch  the  crew  separates  the  varieties 
in  the  first,  washes  and  dresses  them 
and  sends  them  into  the  hold  of  the 
trawler. 


$5,100  Lost  on  Raised  Checks 

A  Chicago  business  man  I  name  on  request  J  had  this  experience  : 
Through  an  entire  year  his  profits  seemed  to  shrink  below  normal.  In  Decem- 
ber he  ordered  an  audit.  For  months,  it  appeared,  the  young  woman  in 
charge  of  the  office  had  been  making  a  practice  of  changing  little  S5  and  S10 
checks  to  SUM)  and  S200,  winding  up  by  "boosting"  one  issued,  to  the 
mn.  from  S5.75  to  S575.00. 


The  method  w  as  simple.  The  checks  were  made  out  and  signed  by  the 
proprietor.  Then  the  clerk  erased  the  amount  and  the  payee's  name  with 
ink  eradicator,  substituted  her  ow  n  name,  and  multiplied  the  amount  by  ten 
or  a  hundred.     In  all,  the  Chicago  man  lost  SS.  1U0. 

frauds  of  this  kind  show  the  importance  of  safeguarding  your  bank 
account  w  ith 

TODD 

Protectograph  System 


nacKra  py  I  nail  tarfrry  imsurancr  ratify 


Protectograph 
Check  Writer 


$45    $50  $75 

!?  «Mhcr  iiiutjei» 
aad  price* 


Todd  System  consists  simply  of 

( 1)  PROTOD  forgery-proof  checks  and 
drafts  I  pre\ enting  any  change  of  payee's 
name  or  date),  each  check  registered 
like  a  (iovernmcnt  bank  note  to  prevent 
duplication    or    "counterfeiting;"'  and 

(2)  The  patented  Two-color  Amount 
Line  of  the  Pmteitograph  Check  Writer, 
like  this— 


EXACTLY  FIFTY  ONE  DOLLARS  SIX  CENTS 


Dt>  >"□  tin  tik  tmr  .-Srck.  arr  »atr  '    If  you  4tk  or  4»  not. 
of  II  »ot  »re  not  aajai  .ure.  lu.t  rrturn  tai.  coup.*  aaj  trt 
the  laru  ab..ut  (kril  Batata*  Ton 
mT'tfry  h».  k,  wnltm  in  .ritr  I'ti.nn  r* 
•  crlfbratcd  h.r«rf.  i-  »..f  rr.p.,n.  Mr 
bu-iru-M  nu-n  ..nl».  u.  br  .ulr  lit  rnrl.-e 

TOUT    huliar..    Irtlrlhr».l    «||b  lb* 

MOjpgojh 

TODD  PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 


ol  O.-...  ««J  Cheek- Pro- 
D*vi«i«.    Sain  aad  Service  I 
■a  100  ciiie*  ihroafhout  ihe  World. 


117*  L'nue  rtitr  Aveaae.  Rochctirr.  N.  Y. 


■  "Scratcher"  The  Forger 
I  Hi.  Book 

■  tTTiUlnala  TTlli  film; 

|  FREE,  pkase  »end  llir  "Scralr ht-r" 

'  book  by  a  farnoui>  fornrr.  tlr-rribirtu  thr 

■  trrnptalions  of  unpmtn-te-d  t  hecka. 
■ 

I  Name 
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Loose  Leaf  Devices 

for  every  requirement 


¥ 


A  complete-  Mac  law  Buek- 
krrpi  L  >>«troi  mitb  Maim 

Hqulpmeni  i*  liitialleil  im 

llir  nffirra  (4  tlir  Ttralnn 
I'm*  and  Sale  IHpotli  Co.. 

Trrnl«m,  N.  ). 


STATIONERY  equipment  for 
machine  bookkeeping ;  binders, 
stands,  ledger  leaves,  statements, 
envelopes,  etc.  Seventy-one  years  of 
experience  in  supplying  the  needs  of 
Banks  enables  us  to  offer  you  sugges- 
tions of  practical  value,  which  we  arc  always 
glad  to  do. 

May  wc    send    further    information  and 
illustrations  ' 


Blank  Rotik»     Bound  *2>d  Lmh  Ltml —  Lkbeflltbiftf  ■  Priminc. 
Enifavlnw     OAre  Satlonerr  aftd  Supfllr. 


WILLIAM   M ANN  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 

Mil  sum  IN  IM« 
Nriv  Tori  Offiten  261  HroaJ '  :i  in 


Hasn't  That  Catalog  ComeYet? 

Thrrr  h  no  nerd  for  this  oft  repeated  question  when 
the  "LETTER-PAC'K-IT"  SvMtnn  »  u«-d. 

Ymu  iiii  mail  y<>nr  cacaJi-w  or  tan  pi  r  WITH  your  uln  imer  and 
(mill  rrscli  flir  pfi4C«rvi  at  ibr  untf  nnir     11  ftu  incrMi*?*  putiacc  COM. 

The  "l.mm-l'Ai  K  IT"   Mrtm  c«n*i.t»      a  <i>  Mr  maifiru 
mtHoor;  une  pan      korr  an-)  ibr  i<ltrr  for  mairrial  riixawnrd.  There 
ii-   a  "LETT  KK-PACk  li"  cloth  malunr  bac  aecurely  rattened  to  a 
irrj-  whMr  rorrr*pi>ndrt»rr  ciiiflupe  and  a  iunihinasion  label  earreiope  lor 
snactiiar.  to  wrapper*  >«>u  alrradt  M«r. 

Lmi  mm  t«lt  yoa  mora*  attout  r  A«a«  tim*  and  paticne* 
saving  Jimcti 


373  Holder. 
Avenue 


^tTTer-Pack-lT''  SysTtm,  SSS. 


ACCOUNTANCY 

I  THE  HIGHEST  MID  PROFESSION 

Cost  Aicourrtants-CJ.A's-Cuiiiutiulleit 
learn  S3.000  to  $10,000  and  direct 
big  buslne**  W  TEACH  YOU  by  bom* 
Or%JMf  study  in  a  few  month*.  Fee*  smalf-teron 
of  CM  At  w  easy-  money  bach  guaranty  protect*  you 
leec*  you.  nn  BAfty  laternarion*)  Arcountantj  Sodet* 
Write  for  lUI  BUUn  iw  ma  jssss  ■***■».  A«  rw«. 


Handling  Petty  Cash 
In  Your  Business? 


The  "Universal  Petty  Caen  Rear*  a  tee"  ia  the 
modern  method  of  handling  petty  expenditures. 
Sample  form  No.  I()l  mailed  FREE  upon  request. 

UNIVERSAL  SYSTEM.  INC^fcj? 


'TMI E  mailing  list  of  BUSINKS8 
X  comprises  the  executives  of  suc- 
cessful business  enterprises  manu- 
facturing, wholesale  and  retail.  These  are 
the  men  who  must  ultimately  be  reached  in 
offering  a  product  or  service  for  sale. 
Deliver  your  message  through  BUSINESS. 


AT  LAST! 


BEAUTIFUL 
LITHOGRAPHY 

FOR 
SMALL  USERS 


:"•  l.t-HrrhraiL 
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MM  I  etrMi  ■  m..  ii,nt,.i.  tlR  50 
1U.WI0  Lrlirrlir.il.    .        .  U"'  M 
Cuatommra  From  Main*     l-»lli».«:r.rihr,l  nn  mpui  Band 
fo  California.  P.iirr.    Wntr  t<*r  S,imptn. 

HI  Oil  LTTHOUUFHIHt  CO  770  liM  Ah  .  HIkuLm.  Wa. 


First  Aid  to  Infant  Inclustrv 

iContinurd  from  fmaje  7) 

supplied  with  batteries  of  elevators  and 
chutes.  The  floors  of  the  building  are 
divided  into  classifications  so  that 
similar  merchandise  will  be  stored 
together,  and  each  floor  is  in  charge  of 
an  expert  in  the  handling  of  that  classi- 
fication of  merchandise. 

The  service  building  receives  and 
stocks  car  lots  from  the  interior  ship- 
per. Then  upon  order  its  expert 
shipping  forces  repack,  remark  and 
dispatch  shipments,  attending  to  such 
details  as  the  handling  of  all  shipping 
papers  and  slock  records,  billing  the 
merchandise  and  handling  export  and 
import  papers.  A  shipment  for  South 
America  is  packed  to  stand  passage 
across  the  Equator,  heavy  rehandling 
at  the  South  American  port  and  mule- 
back  transportation  into  the  interior. 
And  all  these  services  are  performed 
for  the  owner  of  the  goods  at  cost  of  a 
few  cents  the  hundred  pounds,  because 
this  seaboard  business  of  dozens  of 
inland  manufacturers  is  pooled  into  a 
huge  concentrated  business  and  can 
be  done  cheaply.  Co-operation  again. 

The  sort  of  seaboard  service  Bush 
gives  can  be  obtained  by  the  individual 
only  if  he  is  a  big  shipper  and  can 
afford  a  branch  and  a  large  organiza- 
tion at  New  York.  The  little  man  in 
the  interior  has  had  to  depend  upon 
the  welter  of  private  agencies  already 
described,  variably  responsible  and 
frequently  costly  and  inco-ordinated. 

Yet  there  is  a  third  class  of  small 
inland  manufacturers  who  need  in  New 
York  the  same  sort  of  co-operative 
service  that  Bush  gives  to  the  man  who 
needs  a  New  York  factory  or  a  New 
York  forwarder.  The  third  class  con- 
sists of  those  small  manufacturers  who 
need  to  have  a  sales  exhibit  and  a  sell- 
ing force  in  the  greatest  of  buying 
markets.  The  big  men  in  the  interior 
can  afford  to  maintain  a  branch  house 
and  a  sales  manager  here,  with  a  loca- 
tion so  prominent  as  to  command  the 
attention  of  all  buyers.  The  little 
fellow  cannot  afford  to  maintain  either 
an  expensive  store  or  a  resident  sales 
manager.  If  he  is  in  New  York  at  all. 
he  is  likely  to  be  hidden  away  in  some 
location  where  he  is  lost,  or  dependent 
on  a  New  York  agent  who  has  to 
handle  a  dozen  other  lines.  I'ndcr  such 
conditions  hundreds  of  small  manu- 
facturers who  would  like  to  be  repre- 
sented in  New  York  do  not  come  here 
at  all. 

For  such  people  Mr.  Bush  has 
creeled,  at  a  cost  of  S2.000.000.  an  inter- 
national exhibit  building,  of  Gothic 
architecture  and  thirty  stories  high. 
Each  floor  is  devoted  to  exhibits  of  a 
single  line  of  merchandise:  for  example. 


,M'Vtlllil»C 
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Google 


one  floor  for  toilcl  articles,  one  for 
jewelry,  one  for  infants'  wear,  three 
for  boots  and  shoes.  Each  floor  con- 
tains the  sales  exhibit  of  scores  of 
American  manufacturers,  displayed  in 
showcases  especially  designed  for  that 
merchandise.  Each  floor  is  in  charge 
of  an  expert  manager:  for  example,  the 
toilet  articles  floor.  To  visiting  buy- 
ers the  manager  displays  the  lines 
there  offered,  takes  and  forwards  their 
orders.  On  the  toilet  articles  floor 
the  small  unit  of  space  for  exhibit 
costs  $450  per  annum.  If  the  exhibitor 
also  uses  the  service  building  already 
described.  Bush  can  store,  sell,  ship, 
bill,  collect  and  forward  money  for 
him. 

A  buyer  of  dozens  of  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise can  see  more  lines  at  the 
Bush  Terminal  Sales  Building  than 
anywhere  else  and  in  a  fraction  of  the 
time.  It  is  on  Forty-second  street. 
Times  Square,  between  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Grand  Central  stations,  in 
the  heart  of  the  hotel,  railroad  and 
amusement  section.  The  three  lower 
floors  constitute  a  Buyers'  Club,  in 
which  any  buyer  with  proper  creden- 
tials can  be  a  member  without  cost. 
Here  he  has  a  complete  and  luxurious 
club,  except  for  sleeping  quarters.  He 
has  a  lounge,  {reading  rooms,  conference 
rooms,  a  grill,  stenographic  assistance 
and  library  with  trained  librarians  to 
hand  him  all  accumulated  and  current 
information  in  his  line.  A  Brazilian 
buyer  registers,  obtains  the  sen' ices  of  a 
Portuguese  interpreter  and  is  shown 
over  a  building  with  a  pretty  complete 
line  of  American  manufactures.  He  can 
buy  and  sail  home. 

Today  there  are  13.000  members  of 
the  Buyers'  Club.  There  will  soon  be 
2.000  exhibitors  in  the  building.  A 
duplicate  building  will  soon  be  erected, 
and  Bush  has  acquired  a  whole  block 
along  the  Strand  in  London  for  the 
erection  of  a  similar  building. 

Once  more,  co-operation.  The  little 
manufacturers,  combining  in  the  Bush 
Terminal  Sales  Building,  provide  them- 
selves, at  small  cost,  with  a  chance  to 
exhibit  and  sell  their  goods,  and  a  sales 
oration  such  as  not  even  their  biggest 
rival  can  equal. 

The  interesting  thing  about  all  this 
is  that  a  way  of  salvation  for  the  small 
mun  in  industry  is  being  evolved.  His 
peril  is  in  being  eliminated  by  the  big 
fellow  who  can  do  things  on  such  a 
large  srale  that  each  of  his  unit  costs 
are  small.  He  undersells  the  little 
man.  The  small  fellows  together  can 
reduce  a  large  number  of  their  unil 
costs  to  the  level  of  the  big  rival,  stay 
in  business  and  perhaps  do  the  elimi- 
nating themselves  instead  of  being 
eliminated.  In  this  development  Mr. 
Bush  is  a  pioneer. 


First  Aid  to  Employers 

«*  Employment  Managers 

NEVER  before  in  the  history  of  this  country  did  employment  man- 
agement offer  so  great  an  inducement  for  careful  study  as  at  the 
present  time.  To  replace  trained  workers  is  costly  and  eats  into 
profits.  Facing  every  employer  and  employment  manager  is  the 
problem  of  a  high  labor  turnover — of  maintaining  a  stable  working 
force — of  eliminating  misfits  and  quits.  Labor  should  be  selected  with 
the  same  care  as  raw  material  and  then  distributed  to  the  right  jobs 

and  the  right  bosses.   All  these  and  many  other  problems  confront  the  employer. 

EMPLOYMENT  MANAGEMENT  and 
SAFETY  ENGINEERING  Will  Help  You 

Here  are  Seven  Volumes  that  represent  First  Aid,  Expert  Advice  and  Plans  on  any  and 
all  Employment  Problems.  This  practical  reading  course  presents  nothing  but  tested 
employment  plans  and  policies  and  offers  the  best  systems  in  use  in  over  sixty  of  the 
largest  firms  in  the  country.  Many  chapters  in  the  seven  volumes  have  been  contrib- 
uted by  men  of  national  prominence — men  who  have  specialized  in  employment  and 
safety.   Years  of  practical  experience,  in-   

SEVEN  DAYS 


vestigation  and  research  are  back  of  their 
contributions.  _  This  knowledge,  together 
with  personal  investigations  made  over  a 
period  of  two  years  by  the  American  School, 

a  ready  to  place  on  your  desk— ready  to  aid  you 
solve  your  employment  and  safety  problems. 

Highly  Endorsed 
—Send  For  It 


EMPLOYMENT  MANAGEMENT  and  SAFETY 
ENGINEERING  waa  prepared  with  the  approval 
of  many  of  the  leading  industrial  concerns  and 
Employment  Managers,  and  has  been  endorsed  by  Doi 
Manufacturers  and  Employment  A««ociati<ms.  11  below  and  mail  it  to  ua 
preients  proved  facts;  not  theories;  and  give*  matter  ia  before  you, 
practical  information  on  such  important  prob- 
lems as  follows: 

EMPLOYMENT  MANAGEMENT: 

Tha  Kmptoyiftenl  Fir  Id  —  Onranttino;  a  Department — 
famrdona  and  l*rr»or»n*i-  Job  Analyria— Haft-#-u»rtjir.ff 
Selection— Training  New  W.irkera— Kmpkiymrrt  Form* 
— La*ior  Tumii* Sf  —  Sooreta  of  Ladov  —  Sy»om»  and 
Pol:  ;c*—  Personal   Follow -op— Collective  BsJYsinins. 

MUTUAL  RELATIONS:  (including) 
Fer*.i'-  »l  Serviro  Work  -  Lanrii  Room*  and  Conunuoar- 
M-*-llou*ina;  anil  Transportation  Problem*— tmpjoye 
Htprr*  ntalion-  H-hum  Organs. 

INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE:  (Including) 

KmploTfV  H.-m  (*,t  AaaoHatMcu — Scrvlre  llnnu«  Plans— 
I  n»ur  »'«-.■  Plan* —  Stivnsajl  a-..l  l-oan  I  t  lib-  latdjiJwiSf  V 
ke-Leaal  !">!»■**  -  Hie  lor  EmfyoroMfit  Manager— 
The  Employownt  Hibll  J«Toptir . 
SAFETY  ENGINEERING: 
The  Ilarnan  Element— Th*  Aeeident  Problem—  Ifsehaa- 
Icil  Gu>rdnu-l'i>»«-r  Kqu.peratit-CemrrsI  Knttlasasjujf 
Pastor**- Sorrial  F'Stnrsa.  I  Occupation 


FREE  TRIAL 

Only  after  you  examine  EMPLOYMENT  MAN- 
AGEMENT and  SAFETY  ENGINEERING  will  you 
realize  how  much  you  need  the  information  it  con- 
tains- There  is  nothing  like  it  on  the  market  and 
you  will  better  appreciate  this  (act  when  you  exam- 
ine the  Seven  Volumes.  There  is  no  need  for  you  lo 
hesitate  about  sending  the  Coupon.  We  want  you 
see  this  wonderful  work  for  yourself.  It  ia  your 
privilege  to  examine  it  for  SEVEN  DAYS  before 


deriding  whether  you  wish  to  buy  it  or  return  it. 

Just  nil  In  the  Coupon 
Do  this  now,  white  the 

American  School  if  Correspondence 

Dspl.  K.  8    im  Chicago,  Illinois 


American  School  of  Correspondence 

Doot.  *-  a-  ltat  Chlasga,  Illinois 

Pita**  send  me  your  compt»li'  Srvrn  Votoraa  re*d iray 
rv,ur»,  .,n  KMI'l/IVatKNT  M ANAi.KMKNT  AND  SA»7^ 
TY  KNG I N KKRINC:  f»r  Sew*  days  It.  c  eianunatlon 
vSltiping  rhanrra  rolbrvf.  If  I  Upi-I'Iii  to  bny,  1  will  mt*I 
il>  OOwtth'n  »rv*n  day*  aftrr  fwipt  of  b>  f»ka.  snd  lln  tn 
a  nvnth  lint  ll  t  he  full  prit-c  of  $v  ■  hat  be  n  raid-  Should 
I  <<ee>ilr  n«t  to  keep  tb*  bonk '  I  «riM  returs  thssn  at  vow 
C~.prr.-r. 
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That's  the  Omaha  Spirit 

(Continued  fmnt  |>i*gr  0) 

made  uul  for  Ihc  amount  which  the 
manager  of  the  bureau  believed  to  be 
the  proper  share  of  this  particular  lirni's 
or  individual's  subscription.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  was  signed  without 
protest:  in  some  instances  the  solicitor 
had  to  revise  the  amount  slightly 
downward,  but  in  many  others  the 
prospect  voluntarily  offered  to  raise  his 
subscription  above  the  amount  set  for 
him  by  the  bureau. 

The  carding  of  prospects  was  under- 
taken in  an  unusually  scientific  and 
detailed  way.  It  required  several 
weeks  of  work  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  manager  of  the  bureau,  but 
it  was  one  of  the  big  things  which  led 
to  the  success  of  the  canvass. 

Pertinent  facts  about  every  business 
firm  in  Omaha  were  obtained  from 
commercial  agency  books  and  carded 
on  specially  prepared  forms,  each  card 
showing,  among  other  things,  whether 
the  prospect  was  already  a  subscriber, 
or  had  been  in  the  past;  the  amount  of 
the  subscription  asked,  if  for  a  non- 
siibscriher,  or  the  revision,  if  an  old 
one;  the  name  of  the  party  who  signed 
the  last  subscription  card  for  the  firm, 
and  finally  a  subscription  blank  at  the 
bottom. 

The  plan  adopted  for  fixing  the 
amount  each  concern  ought  to  sub- 
scribe was  simple  and  eminently  fair. 
The  ratings  of  all  business  houses  in  the 
city,  as  given  by  the  commercial  agency 
hooks,  were  totaled. 

The  total  of  the  ratings  thus  ob- 
tained was  divided  by  the  amount  of 
the  fund  to  be  raised,  resulting  in  a 
"constant"  representing  the  propor- 
tion of  the  fund  to  the  total  wealth  of 
all  the  business  houses.  For  example, 
if  the  aggregate  rating  was  ninety 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  proposed 
fund  SGO.OOO,  then  the  constant  would 
lie  1  /  l.ftOO,  or.  expressed  decimally 
.000666, 

A  firm  rated  at  $40,000  was  then 
allotted  a  subscription  or  .tMMMitili  of  its 
rating,  or  $26.61.  For  convenience 
this  was  reduced  to  $21  and  split  into 
twelve  payments  of  $2  each  month. 

Although  it  was  weary  work  to 
make  out  all  the  cards,  experience 
proved  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Thomas 
idea,  for  when  a  prospect  objected  that 
his  quota  was  inequitable  an  explana- 
tion of  how  it  was  reached  almost  in- 
variably satisfied  him. 

The  campaign  was  an  entire  success, 
although  subscriptions  did  not  quite 
reach  the  amount  set.  A  very  little 
further  personal  solicitation,  however, 
will  easily  complete  it. 


IF  YOU  WERE  ASKED 

to  name  the  best  all-purpose  loose  leaf  binder,  your  decision  would 
be  governed  by  the  relatively  strong  points  of  the  various  devices. 

The  MILLER  LINE  of  FLEXI-POST  BINDERS 

so  measured,  easily  excels  all  competitors. 
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Urumj.  L     Pair  » 


,*Vl.WI  <Jltl  1'.  I 


Jau/ltu*  jfy*  ti 


Flex  i -Post 

Binders  have 
every  desirable 
feature  of  sec- 
tional  post 
binders 

And 

Compression 


THERE   IS  A  FLEXIBILT  BINDER  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


FLEXI-POST 

Binders  take  up  no  un- 
necessary vault  space 
because  posts  do  not  pro- 
trude above  the  covers. 

Tbey  Embody  Quick  Action 
and  Great  Strength 


Writ,  for  C.l.lo,  "SU" 
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THE  STATIONERS  LOOSE   LEAF  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


MILWAUKEE 


CHICAGO 


Duplicating  Inks 

A  10',  c.  to  30',*  saving  in  the  purchase 
of  duplicating  inks  for  us**  on 

A.  H.  Diet  Mimrotrapks 
I'udrrwood  Rtvotvint  Duplicator 
Hotary  Nroslylt  Duplicator 
Molotpeed  Duplicator 

is  your»  for  the  unking. 
We  absolutely  guarantee   (he  inks  we  tell. 

Tin-  lnclir.i   vlj*.  uf   •■■ik  ptfMibV  cjm  tv  rrpn»l«crd  wrrli 

rhr  >*•*  i.l  *•■■'  ink-    \\r  *ie       crprrtfir ii«*r»  in  tin"  minu. 

fliTufv  ok   ilwplu-atinc  .upp'ie*.  i,M*  IHIrll  In-lepen4»it 

Minu'KturrT*     Dvplfc-alint  &vppli~  in  Itir  I  mini  Malr*. 

Hl.l'H.  Ht.AC.K  tod  PI'RPt.K  -Time  are  our  natal eatm.  w,u<-  m  aaaar a*  May 
<tmnt  make  in.l  nwinhrr  oi  mu-njiir  uj  i-i.I.-i  ■  '  Ink  u.r.l  a>  wrll  j.  inr  .jujimih.  .  purckjttiL 

ME  USER   &   ME  USER,  MU  Prairie  ^T^t  """VllilCACO, 


DUPLICATING 
INK 


Use  Washable  Maps  For  Your  Business 


Our  ifrt  u\\  t  *-IIi*IohJ  fihiali  ap]<ti<-<l  li>  tuaua  timlnplira  ihrtr  value  Mark. 
JM'llf  aatlrMTirtl'*  rou!r»—  ixjlliiir  <UI1rr«-iit  l» » rilor»rw  tanlr  quota  htznm  4  n<l 
■atlr*  .in  -in  ..  Ailaiit  map*  l«  yrnar  p«n»rtiUr  r*N|«*ir»ni«Tii«.  Vi»h  llw 
atirfarr  *|i.-n  rr*.|»  fur  run  marking;,  Thta  nnith)  dora  on*)  hitvl'-r  ikr  ',»» 
of  th>-  riil«if*i|  U.  k  ititrm. 

The  Multi-Unit  Map  Syrtem  ^^J?Z£r. 

m  |>fai  In  at,  iart.|wriat»«*  ritui|>mrnf.    V)iii>  arc  tfiimnlril  «■  Itolfa  »iH*»  <  I 
rom|xi-lMNirH  «nr|  »rv  inrlixtrd  iti  »lrr|  Ihbim  t.f  lrv#-  Mulii  1  nil  .*ii»l<-an. 
Turn  a  Ir-af  and         fJiffTrni  i*»rm>*ry  it  lUah«J  into  nm, 
NATIONAL  MAI'S  .K.,w  TOWNSHIPS,  raanrtta*,  nilro«di.  immirUr. 
ltn«**.  all  »o»n«  anil  a  rontfilcir  indrt. 


Multi- 
Unit 


Botimtu  iilailittui  /Mi 


Map 
Syttam 


Tlttt  Vtm  Kmom  : 

M.  S.  Rubher  Co. 
t;ieTeIiand  Tractor  Co. 
tienerul  Mutom  iUrrp. 
Mldwem  F.nftlnr  Co. 
Kelly-SfirlnaArld  Tlrr  C^j. 


Mallnr  Plow  Co. 
CdIv  Motor  Car  tin. 
Path*  Kichante.  Inc. 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Cu. 
Willy.  Overland  <^i. 


Ttlt  Ml  Tour  ntrJt  ttni  whoi  tfrrHort  torn  .  otvr 

National  Map  Company,  j^ry^c?* 

\iMtru  Howe  Oftc».  2»  E.  <;««tU  "t..  IwliauptilU.  Iiul. 
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Ifyourcye*  could  speak.  Emeralite  would 
cerlaialy  be  first  choice.  The  rreen  glass 
»h»de  protect,  ipiut  glare  and  the  aolt 
white  light  made  poaaible  by  the  new 
Emeralite  daylight  attachment  affords  real 
eye-Lniurance.   When  you  buy  T 

bSSSm-  ' 

Handaome  Emeralitea  far  . 
home  purpoae  are  on  eale  at 
write  for  intereetina;  free  bjoklet 
trie  Daylight." 


KIND 

TO  T Ma- 


ins NATIONAL 
DESK  LAMP 
H.  G.  McFADniN  ft  CO. 
eJWeme  St.  New  York 


Mailing  Lists 

Ask  for  our  Silent  Salesman  contain- 
ing 3,0IK)  Classifications  covering  all 
lines  of  business,  showing  the  number 
in  each  list  and  the  price. 


Alto  Lien  o4  200,000  Staekholdrr.'  n»mr.  ia  orer 
too  Oil.  Miftlai  ana  Imluitrul  Compaaiei. 

All  Coeimerrial  Lit.  .boa-  Finaacisl  Kinm 


Trade  Circular  Addressing  Co. 

1 66  W.  Adams  St.  Chicaco,  111. 


OSTAGE 

The  25c  monthly  magazine  that  tell* 
how  to  transact  business  by  mail — 
Advertising.  Selling.  Collecting.  Catalogs 
Booklets.  Circulars.  Let  ten  .Office  Systems. 
Money  Saving  Ideas.  Send  $1  for  6  moa. 
POSTAGE,  On.  Madlaort  Ave.,  New  York 

THONE"  without  being  overheard 

Wandrrlul  Miiiur>    wbia|»rii.(r   i.  I.  j.li-.or 
HMM.lbj>l*T«-  ft*.  I  dr.  yon  l«  UU  ftujj  »llfe- 
i  Owl  \»  %m$  i»'"l"--»ril     Knlll      .  rrt  Q— I W 
I  tJoa.    I-  «*-f>  ■»'■>  str.Ur''       a  U«'tb  Ir-lrplHtnc, 
I  M»dr  o(  £»**•.  fpiKkly  •  !'  iti'.|  a-»d  w  .  .|,.-tl . 
|n*Unllt   ■  ■  1 1  ■  ■ ' '  I     Mo-try  Ixark  it  nirt  marr 

■        I T  LA  B(J  R  A  T  0  R I D  t  p  t .  X 
S.5  W.  Washington   Street.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Merchants  of  Tomorrow 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

He  was  to  learn  still  more,  however, 
of  the  mechanical  marvels  upon  which 
the  ribbon  counter  depends.  Enter 
Smith  into  the  lube  room.  He  went 
through  several  of  these  rooms,  and  by 
the  time  he  had  ceased  marveling  over 
the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  snake- 
like compressed-air  gluttons  he  had 
learned  several  new  things.  For  two 
weeks  in  an  assort mentof  tube  rooms  he 
was  kept  on  his  toes  checking  up  errors. 
Another  week  in  the  packing  room, 
and  the  delivery  and  C.  0.  D.  depart- 
ment yawned  to  receive  him.  Among 
other  things  he  learned  lo  push  a 
wheelbarrow  efficiently,  and  he  even 
took  a  "hop"  on  a  delivery  truck  to 
study  the  buying  psychology  of  house- 
wives by  ringing  door  bells. 

While  acting  as  the  delivery  truck- 
man's assistant.  Smith  had  to  deliver 
a  package  lo  the  apartment  house  in 
which  his  "best  girl"  lived,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  do  some  clever  dodging  to 
avoid  being  seen. 

Smith  is  now  spending  the  first  of 
four  weeks  in  the  auditing  department, 
and  by  the  lime  he  gets  through  there 
he  will  have  completed  the  first  fifteen 
weeks  of  active  apprenticeship  in  a 
Sixth  Avenue  department  store. 

Meanwhile  he  has  had  some  selling 
experience,  for  according  lo  arrange- 
ments the  students  are  to  be  put  behind 
the  counter  three  afternoons  a  week  on 
busy  shopping  days.  On  slow  days  he 
devotes  his  cnlirc  afternoons  to  organ- 
ization work.  Later  on  in  the  course 
he  will  study  the  principles  of  sales- 
manship in  the  classroom.  He  will 
study  types  of  customers  through 
demonstration  sales.  All  of  his  obser- 
vations in  the  stock  room,  in  the  pack- 
ing room  and  in  the  tube  rooms  will  be 
utilized  in  the  salesmanship  course,  for 
these  are  regarded  as  important  factors 
in  I  he  sales  process. 

Smith  will  listen  lo  demonstralion 
sales  talks  on  such  topics  as  "ascer- 
taining the  customer's  wants  in  price 
and  size,"  "substitution,  when  and  how 
justified,"  "appearance,  manner,  voice 
and  choice  of  language,"  and  "adapt- 
ing talking  points  to  lypes  of  custo- 
mers." With  that  will  come  classroom 
instruction  and  demonstrations  of 
methods  of  teaching  salesmanship,  the 
personnel  problems  of  a  department 
store  and  the  various  welfare  systems 
employed. 

"We  are  trying  lo  do  for  Ihe  profes- 
sion of  salesmanship  what  the  law 
schools  have  done  for  Ihe  legal  pro- 
fession." Dr.  Galloway  said,  in  pointing 
out  what  the  New  York  University 
Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Retail 
Selling  means  to  the  business  man. 
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"It  will  do  two  things.  First,  it  will 
raise  the  morale  of  salespeople  and 
increase  their  efficiency.  Second,  it 
will  educate  the  public  to  respect  the 
retail  salesman  and  appreciate  the 
service  of  the  store. 

"Merchants  and  merchandising  have 
suffered  on  account  of  poor  salesman- 
ship. With  the  increase  in  salary 
standards,  they  have  concluded  that 
increased  expenditures  must  be  over- 
come by  increased  sales  efficiency. 
Hence  the  college-trained  salesman. 
He  will  inspire  greater  confidence,  and 
the  department  store  will  attract  a 
higher  class  of  trade.  Incidentally,  he 
will  help  to  eliminate  inferior  mer- 
chandise. 

"He  will  lead  to  sales  on  merit  and 
service,  inspire  a  higher  confidence 
between  retailer  and  consumer,  and 
establish  within  the  greatest  retail 
center  in  the  world  the  highest  type  of 
retail  selling  based  on  service." 

"Ourjune  Expenses  Will  Be—" 

(Continued  from  pace  IS) 

It  would  be  unwise  to  think  that  an 
absolute  control  of  expenses  can  be 
accomplished  by  this  plan.  It  cannot. 
But  the  charts  do  have  a  decidedly 
beneficial  effect  on  control  of  expense 
all  through  the  store. 

Each  head  of  those  departments 
affected  in  any  way  by  the  expense 
control  charts  is  furnished  with  a  chart, 
which  is  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  his  office.  He  can  look  ahead  for 
six  months  and  learn  just  about  what 
he  is  expected  to  do.  His  chart  serves 
him  as  the  block  signal  on  the  railroad 
serves  the  engineer.  He  knows  that 
he  always  must  keep  his  eye  fixed  on 
that  figure,  and  he  is  expected  to  hold 
his  expense  down  to  a  point  as  near 
that  figure  as  humanly  possible. 

In  any  business  operation  some 
latitude,  some  elasticity,  must  be 
allowed.  Conditions  demand  it.  and 
the  last  two  years  have  been  rather 
extraordinary  in  that  one  had  difficulty 
in  forecasting  conditions. 

The  block  signal,  always  up,  in  the 
Duffy-Powers  store,  has  been  decidedly 
worth  while,  according  to  John  Mcncfi. 
the  managing  director,  and  he  expects 
in  the  years  to  come  to  have  even  a 
more  carefully  worked  out  plan  always 
before  him  and  his  executives. 

"The  secret  of  the  whole  thing  is 
volume,"  says  Mr.  Mench.  "When 
you  get  your  volume  up  you  just 
naturally  reduce  your  percentage  ex- 
pense. I'll  stretch  an  expense  point 
to  increase  volume,  safe  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  if  t  get  the  volume  the  ex- 
pense will  take  care  of  itself.  We 
estimate  on  our  volume  and  then  wc 
start  out  to  get  the  volume  to  justify 
the  expense.    Usually  wc  do  it." 
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Income  Tax  Report  ?  Easy ! 


\\  /HEN  Uncle  Sam  said  to  the  business 
Wf  men  of  the  country:  "You  must  keep 
it  strict  account  of  your  business  ana 
give  me  a  certain  part  of  your  yearly  profits  to 
help  pay  my  expenses;  I  will  chec  k  you  up  to 
see  that  I  get  my  share" — He  said  something 
that  has  caused  a  lot  of  trouble  in  practically 
every  office  in  the  country.  His  brief  and  forc- 
ible remarks  along  this  line  are  still  causing 
considerable  worry,  especially  among  retailers. 
There  are  some,  though,  who  have  found  a 
good  way  out  of  their  difficulties,  and  their 
experiences  may  prove  interesting  to  those; 
who  have  not. 

Such  a  one  is  J.  W.  Bush,  a  dealer  in  hard- 
ware and  automobiles  in  ()akes,North  Dakota, 
who  makes  out  his  income  tax  report  for  the 
whole  year  in  about  an  hour. 

Data  Always  Available 

He  is  able  to  do  this  because 
his  bookkeeping  system  is  so 
constructed  that  it  gathers  each 
day  the  information  necessary 
for  the  tax  report.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  all  the  information 
he  needs  is  ready  for  him,  be- 
cause it  has  been  gathered  day 
by  day  instead  of  left  to  the  last. 

"I  consider  it  very  important  to  make  my 
income  tax  report  absolutely  accurate,"  says 
Mr.  Hush,  "not  only  from  patriotic  reasons,  but 
because  the  income  tax  is  one  of  the  biggest 
expenses  a  business  has.  While  I  want  to 
pay  the  government  all  that  belongs  to  it, 
I  cannot  afford  to  guess  and  pay  more  than 
my  share." 

Another  beauty  of  his  system  is  that  it 
requires  only  an  hour  eaeh  morning  to  keep 
the  books,  whereas  his  old  set  of  Iwoks  re- 
quired much  more  time  and  labor,  without 
giving  him  this  valuable  information. 

The  Burroughs  Simple  Bookkeeping  System 
for  Retailers  used  by  Mr.  Bush  is  the  hist  word 
in  retail  accounting.  It  was  designed  by 
retail  e.\|>erts  of  the  Burroughs  Adding  Ma- 
chine Company  in  response  to  requests  by 
many  of  their  retailer  friends.  Special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  simplicity,  so  that  any 
proprietor  or  clerk  with  little  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping,  and  with  little  time  at  his  dis- 
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Although  Mr.  Buth 
if  a  hardware  and  automo- 
bile dealer,  the  uscfulne** 
of  kin  bookkeeving  system 
if  not  confinea  to  one  line 
of  butine**.  Retail  met- 
ehantn  and  hu-ti,*-  ■  men. 
big  and  little,  in  all  linen  oj 
businetm,  ererywhere ,  ean 
reap  the  name  benefit*. 

posal  for  such  work,  could  use  it  satisfactorily. 
It  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  used  with 
profit  by  retailers  having  as  few  as  one  hun- 
dred customers'  accounts. 

Proof  of  Posting  Every  Day 

In  connection  with  the  system,  Mr.  Bush 
uses  a  Burroughs  Ledger  Posting  and  State- 
ment Machine  to  post  the  Daily  Distribution 
Sheet  and  all  the  ledgers — customers',  pur- 
chase and  private.  According  to  Mr.  Bush, 
his  Burroughs  posts  the  customers'  accounts, 
which  is  the  biggest  daily  figure  task,  in  half 
of  the  time  required  to  do  it  with  pen-and-ink. 

In  posting  to  an  account,  the  Burroughs 
automatically  extends  the  new  balance  with 
each  entry  and  makes  possible  an  easy,  accur- 
ate daily  proof  of  posting.  It  posts  the  cus- 
tomers' statement  at  the  same  time  it  posts 
his  ledger  account.  All  dates,  ciphers  and 
punctuation  are  printed  automatically 
and   the  machine  automaticallv  shifts  the 
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various  columns  of  the  statement  and  ledger 
leaf  into  printing  position  at  the  right  time. 
Practically  all  the  operator  has  to  do  is  to 
depress  the  keys  and  touch  the  operating  bar. 

"This  system  is  so  simple  and  the  Burroughs 
so  easy  to  operate," says  Mr.  Hush, 
"that  in  three  hours  the  Bui 
roughs  man   taught  my 
son,  G.  C.  Bush,  who 
keeps  the  books  when 
not  busy  selling,  to  use 
them  without  assist- 
ance. Another  of  my 
boys,  K.  W.  Bush,  is 
able  to  do  the  book- 
keeping when  Grant 
is  busy." 

The  basis  for  gat  her- 
ing  the  income  tax 
figures  is  the  Daily 
Distribution  Sheet. 
Here  there  is  provision 
for  entry  every  day  of 
every  kind  of  transac- 
tion that  takes  place  in 
a  retail  business.  When 
the  day's  sheet  is  filled 
out,  Mr.   Bush  has  a 
complete   record  of 
that  day's  business,  and 
when  they  are  all  filed 
away,  they  form  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  busi- 
ness, day  by  day.  This  sheet  s 
chief  function  is  to  act  as  a 
distributing  journal  from 
which  to  post  daily  to  the 
various  accounts  in  the  private 
ledger,  which  is  made  easy  by 
the  printed  instructions  at  the 
top  of  each  column. 


Income  Tax  Report  Easy 


The  liHTTonghs  i*  to  ea*y  to  operate 
thai  anyone  in  the  Runh  store  can 
handle  the  bookkeeping. 


Totals  of  the  various  divi- 
sions of  the  sheet  are  posted  daily  to  these 
various  private  ledger  accounts  and,  since  the 
Burroughs  automatically  extends  the  balance 
with  every  posting,  these  accounts  always 
show  the  total  up  to  date. 

Thus  the  Merchandise  Sold  account  always 
shows  the  total  sales.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  this  figure  to  make  out  the  income 
tax  report,  and  when  Mr.  Bush  gets  ready  to 
make  his  out,  it  is  instantly  available. 

The  Merchandise  Bought  account  always 


shows  the  total  merchandise  bought  during 
the  year,  plus  the  physical  inventory  at  the 
first  of  the  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
new  physical  inventory  is  subtracted  from 
this  amount,  giving  the  cost  of  merchandise 
-old  during  the  year.  By  subtracting  the  cost 
of  merchandise  sold  from  the  total  sales, 
as  shown  on  the  Merchandise  Sold 
account  described  above,  the 
moss  profit  is  determined. 

Ii  is  now  only  necessary 
for  Mr.  Bush  to  subtract  the 
various  expenses  and  add  the 
profit  realized  f rorn 
taking  advantage 
of  discounts.  These 
figures  are  also 
instantly  available 
because  there  is  an 
account  in  the 
private  ledger  for 
each  kind  of 
expense.    These  ac- 
^    counts  are  posted 
daily  from  the  col- 
PL    nmn  on  the  Daily 
Distribution  Sheet 
I  H  aded  "Checks  Issued 
f«  ii   Miscellaneous  Ac- 
counts."   The  Discount 
account  is  also  posted 
daily  from  thediscount  column 
of  the  daily  sheet. 

Total  at  a  Glance 

Subtracting  the  total  of  the 
year's  expenses  and  adding  the 
total  of  discounts  realized 
completes  the  information 
necessary  for  making  out 
income  tax  report.  On  the 
opposite  page  it  is  shown 
graphically  what  figures  are 
needed  to  make  out  the  report 
and  the  sources  from  which  they  are  derived. 

Other  accounts  in  the  private  ledger  are 
valuable  in  controlling  the  business.  Ac- 
counts Payable  shows  the  total  owed  to  whole- 
salers, while  Accounts  Receivable  tells  the 
total  outstanding.  From  these  Mr.  Bush 
knows  at  all  times  whether  he  can  extend  more 
credit  with  safety  or  whether  he  iHH'ds  to  push 
collections  harder  to  meet  his  obligations. 
Bills  Payable  and  Bills  Receivable  also  aid 
him  in  watching  assets  and  liabilities. 
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These  valuable  filing  books 
free  on  request — 


Every  man  or  woman  who  purchases  filing  equipment  should  have  these  books. 
They  show  how  the  modern  filing  cabinet  is  built  and  why  it  is  built  that  way. 
They  contain  a  complete  representation  of  Library  Bureau  unit  filing  cabinets  and 
show  the  various  types  by  means  of  more  than  200  illustrations  in  color:  — 


The  v t rtical  unit 
the  standard  type  of  tie — 
most  widely  Used  (or  (r  octal 
filing  needs. 

The  counter-flight  unit 
■  filing  cabinet  and  counter 
in  one. 


The  horizontal  unit 

lot  •  great  variety  of  record* 
combined  ia  ooe  cabinet. 


The  card  record  deak 

•  deak  and  card  file  com- 
bined. 


The  demi-unit 

for  the  imall  business  or 
private  tie. 

The  tray  cabinet 

(or  ike  index  or  record  an 
the  deak. 


You  need  these  books  to  make  you  a  better  buyer  of  card  and  filing  cabinets. 
They  place  before  you,  in  clear  yet  concise  form,  a  complete  detailed  description 
and  illustration  of  all  that  is  best  in  modern  filing  equipment. 

These  books  are  yours  for  the  asking.    Write  or  'phone  our  nearest  salesroom. 


Libr. 


r>  Bureau 


Card  and  filing 
systems 


Founded  1B76 


Filing  cabinets 
wood  and  steel 


Boston 
43  Federal  street 

AJbajir.  >l  Stile  "(reel 
Atlanta.  101  N.  Pry  vr  street 
Baltimore,  14  Us/ht  afreet 
BlrmttiB/tiam.  HH  Jefferson  County 

Bank  bld« 
Bridgeport,  S«a  Main  street 
Buffalo,  ito-lta  Pearl  street 
Cleveland,  MS  Superior  arcade 
Cotumhus.  to  Smith  Third  street 
Dearer,  ua-ut  this  and  PJertric  hldii , 

MMSICN 


New  York 
316  Broadway 


Philadelphia 
910  Chestnut  street     6  N. 


Chicago 
Michigan  ave. 


DesMolnei.  SR  lluhbell  bid*. 
Detroit,  ax  Wa»hlngtun  bird. 
Pall  River,  ~i  Hedlurd  street 
Hartford,  71  Peart  street 
Houston.  T*s  Maui  street 
IndUntoolta,  JH  Merchants  Dank  bldf. 
Ktm  li  City,  IIS  Ozark  btdc 
Milwaukee.  rKI  Cmwell  block 
Minneapolis  ««  Second  avenue.  South 
Mew  Orleans,  It!  Tama  street 
OVnCSS  -London  Manchester 


Newirk.  N.  J..  Jl  Canton  street 

pttttn  arBL  u;*a  uuver  bidg. 

Portland.  Me..  «*i  Masonic  hld«. 
Providence,  ti  Westminster  •treat 
Richmond.  ITH-11   Mutual  bids. 
SI.  Louis  m-t  Arcade  bidg. 
St.  Paul.  Ill  Fndleott  arcade 
Serantisn,  aft*  ronnell  bldf 
Springfield.  Ma>-..  Whitney  MtSi 
Byrtrme.  40S  [Hilar*  l>M*. 


Toledo.  •»  Saltier  hide 

Washington.  TU  IHh  atrrel.  N  W. 
Worcester.  711  Stale  Mutual  blctg. 

Dfcetnnurora 
San  Francisco.  F.  W.  Weatsrorth  a 

Co.,  Us  Market  street 
Loa  Anfrlea,  McKec  a  Hitffbes. 

440  Pacific  Electric  bidg. 
Palis     Parker  Bras.,  lit  H-ld  street 


Birmingham 


Cardiff 


Glasgow 


Parts 
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Great  WOrk!    Twenty  minutes 
after  some  of  the  important  Peace  0>n- 
ference  speeches  were  delivered,  mimeo- 
graphed copies  were  ready  for  distribution 

and  consideration.    In  Paris,  in  the  heart  of  the 
whirl  of  world  events,  the  Mimeograph  with  stout 
and  swift  dependability  did  yeoman  service.  Some  of 
the  work  of  the  Peace  Conference  would  nave  been 
quite  impossible  without  it.  Speed  and  accuracy  were 
there  indispensable.  And  the  Mimeograph  met  the  great 

test — just  as  it  is  doing  in  governmental,  business  and 
educational  institutions  throughout  the  civilized  world.  With 
amazing  rapidity  and  fine  exactness  it  reproduces  typewritten 
sheets,  maps,  drawings,  forms  and  the  like— first  copies  ready  in  a 
few  minutes — and  thereafter  five  thousand  an  hour.    Stencils  will 
run  thousands  of  copies  without  renewing.    All  done  at  small  cost. 
Great  work,  that!  Why  not  know  more  about  it,  now?   Get  book- 
let "B"  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

414    Thirteenth  Street 

Oakland       -       -       -  Calif. 
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N[GHT  work   impairs  the 
efficiency  of  the  workers  the 
following  day." 

A  truth  recognized  in  the  produc- 
tion departments,  but  too  often 
overlooked  in  the  bookkeeping 
department.  Mechanical  account- 
ing can  help  illcviatc  the  necessity 
of  night  work —providing  it  is 
properly  installed. 

Kvcry  installation    usine   Kalamazoo  loose 
leaf  equipment  is  .1  success     A  r,  uhofthc 
sincere,  personal  serv  ice  n  ndcrrd  hy  our 
organization  in  properK  applying  a  p.  1 
of  original  design  and  specific  purpose* 

ll'ritr  for  to  fix  tf Iwklrt  " Pro'f"  t'Maj 


Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  Company 

Servitt  Suits  Off  ten  tvtryuhtr,  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 
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Philanthropy  and  Six  Per  Cent 

Industrial  Housing  Projects  Offer  Cheap  Homes 
to  Workers  and  a   Reasonable   Return   to  Investors 


TE.X  YEARS  ago  such  a  thing  as 
an  industrial  housing  project  was 
almost  unknown  to 
the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Two  years  ago 
(>.">0  such  projects  were 
under  way.  Today  the 
number  is  not  less  than 
1,000.  Illustrations  and 
particulars  would  It  1 1 
volumes.  The  federal 
government  spent 
St  12,000,000  in  war 
housing,  much  of  it  of  the 
licsl  quality.  War  rosts 
were  high  and  the  losses 
may  be  considerable.  In 
some  cases  the  govern- 
ment, in  advancing  funds, 
guaranteed  the  underly- 
ing local  corporations 
against  loss  up  to  30  per 
rent.  We  are  assured  that 
this  experience  need  not 
deter  shrewd  financiers 
from  undertaking  these  projects  now. 

In  addition  tothefederal projeclsand 
those  described  in  this  article  may  Ik- 
mentioned  those  of  the  Buckeye  Land 
Company,  subsidiary  of  the  Youngs- 
low  n  (Ohio)  Sheet  ,\  Tube  Co. :  Crane 
Village.  Bridgeport.  Conn.:  Colonial 
Gardens,  Chicago;  Economical  Homes 
Association,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey: 
the  Norton  Company.  Worcester. 
Mass..  and  the  Worcester  Housing 
Company:  the  Akron  (Ohio}  Home 
Owners  Investment  Company,  with 
$5,000,000  capital,  which  is  consider- 
ing a  general  city  plan,  and  the  Coven- 
try Land  Company,  of  Akron,  which 
has  completed  plans  for  100  homes  at 
S5.000  to  Sfi.000  each,  to  be  built  a  I 
Firestone  Park,  the  housing  develop- 
ment of  the  Firestone  Rubber  Com- 
pany. In  San  Francisco  the  Crocker 
e»tate  is  planning  to  build  1,000  homes 
for  workers. 

The  situation  is  acute  in  virtually 
all  great  cities,  notably  Philadelphia. 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  I  -aw rence.  Mass.. 
Charleston.  S.  C.  New  York,  Mil- 
waukee and  Seattle. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  country  is 
short  1, 000.000  houses.  Bents  are 
doubling.  New  homes  should  Ik-  built 
for  millions  of  people  now  improperly 
housed. 

The  condition  in  our  large  cities  is 
illustrated  in  New  York,  w  here  ."lOO.iKX) 
people  live  in  ,'ttO.OOO  dark  rooms  that 
sometimes   run   back  three  and  four 


By   II.   E.   M  ILLS 


deep  from  the  street,  with  no  natural 
light  or  ventilation  except  through  win- 
dows from  one  room  to  another. 

"In  nearly  all  industrial  centers 
there  is  a  shocking  lack  of  homes  for 
workers."  says  F.  L.  Ackcrman.  a  New 
York  architect  and  authority  on  hous- 
ing problems.  "  A  vast  number  of  our 
working  population  live  in  slums  and 
in  buildings  utterly  unlit  for  human 
habitation.  In  New  York  City  alone 
three  million  people  today  are  living 
in  slightly-altered  'old  law"  tenements. 
The  cities  of  the  Fast,  the  cities  of  the 
Middle  West,  and  the  cities  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  disclose  the  fad  that  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  are  living  under 
conditions  that  arc  actually  wretched." 

The  I'niled  States  is  alone  among 
the  great  nations  in  having  only  restric- 
tive housing  legislation.  This  never 
has  accomplished  more  than  the  elim- 
ination of  the  greatest  abuses,  and 
even  these  regulations  are  sacrificed  in 
time  of  need:  for  instance,  the  New 
York  Housing  Commission  cannot  re- 
quire ventilating  shafts  in  the  dark 
tenements  because  the  owners  would 
sooner  evict  the  tenants  and  use  the 
buildings  for  other  purposes. 

We  should  guard  against  an  epi- 
demic of  had  building  and  of  profiteer- 
ing at  this  time  as  we  would  guard 
against  the  plague.  Bad  houses  mean 
tuberculosis,  sin.  crime,  death.  We 
must  have  thorough-going, constructive 

action  and    such   legislation   as  will 


provide  workers  with  homes  of  good 
quality  and  at  the  lowest  cost. 

"Socialism!"  some  will 
i  ry  some  even  w  ho  hax-c 
no  definite  idea  of  what 
socialism  is.  The  post 
office  is  not  socialistic. 
The  creation  of  national 
banks,  by  which  com- 
munity funds  arc  made 
available  for  the  manu- 
facturer and  others  at  low- 
rates,  was  not  socialistic. 
Nor  the  recent  land-bank 
law  that  liquifies  ag- 
ricultural wealth  and 
makes  the  farmer 
financially  comparable 
with  the  business  man. 
Constructive  housing 
and  home  building  leg- 
islation is  a  correspond- 
ing recognition  of  the 
working  men  and  their 
right  to  similar  financial 
support  from  community  funds  upon 
security  as  good  as  any,  on  rates  that 
arc  non-usurious  and  on  terms  that  are 
non-speculative. 

When  Representative  Tinkham  pre- 
sented his  bill  in  Congress  in  July.  1919. 
he  made  the  following  significant  state- 
ment : 

"All  countries  in  Furope,  and 
most  of  the  British  colonies,  have  taken 
governmental  action  to  enable  the  in- 
dustrial worker  to  provide  his  family 
with  a  house  and  decent  living  con- 
ditions. Even  before  the  war  Creal 
Britain.  France,  Germany,  Austria. 
Belgium.  Denmark,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Luxemburg.  Ruma- 
nia, Spain.  Switzerland,  Canada,  Alls 
tralia.  New  Zealand,  Cuba  and  Chile 
had  prox'ided  through  subsidv,  through 
loans  from  public  funds,  or  through 
some  other  form  of  government  aid. 
the  decent  housing  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  health  and  the  vigor  of  their 
people. " 

Rased  as  it  is  on  long  experience,  the 
housing  program  of  England  at  this 
time  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
post-war  developments.  In. Inly,  1918, 
the  Rritish  parliament  extended  the 
housing  acts  of  1X90  and  1909  and 
made  it  mandatory  for  local  govern- 
ment authorities  to  provide  housing  for 
industrial  workers.  Whenever  these 
authorities  fail  to  act  the  local  govern- 
ment board  may  lake  necessary  action 


Fwilnj  fabricated  houtea  at  the  Y»un(ito«n  Sheet  *  Tube  Company  project. 
Structural  section*  were  cast  In  a  central  caatlng  yard.  loaded  upon  trucks  by 
crane*,  hauled  to  the  hulldlntt  ■Ilea  and  there  holmfed  Inlo  place  by  I  ravel  I  nil  derrick.. 
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Fifty  houaea  like  thnc  were  built  by  the  Youngatnwn  sheet  &  Tube  Company  for  those  of  its  em- 
ployee* thitl  are  foreigner*  of  the  belter  claa*.  The  houaea  were  aold  at  coat  on  terma  of  10  per 
rent  down ,  the  remainder  lo  be  paid  at  the  rale  of  I  pwt  rent  a  month  or  more  and  to  bear 
interest  at  Die  rate  of  5  per  rent. 


and  charge  (he  cost  lo  the  local  com- 
munity. 

England  is  determined  to  rebuild  its 
entire  industrial  structure—  man,  ma- 
chinery and  transportation.  Says  C. 
W.  Barron  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

"England  is  beginning  with  the 
essential  machine,  man,  and  strengthen- 
ing him  physically  and  mentally.  In 
stead  of  the  100,000  homes  previously 
planned  with governmental  support,  she 
now  purposes  to  assist  in  constructing 
one  million  homes  at  an  average  cost  of 
$3,000  each.  The  program  calls  for 
S;>..')<K>.tMKI.(MIO-  a  sum  equal  to  her  en- 
lire  pre-war  debt.  England  is  reaching 
out  lor  limber  and  other  building  ma- 
terials, as  she  is  reaching  out  for  oil, 
and  she  will  build  and  sail  and  defend 
as  never  before.  As  Lloyd  George 
says.  "You  cannot  maintain  an  A-l 
empire  on  a  C-3  population.1  " 

In  England  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Board  lends  government  funds  lo  local 
government  boards  and  privately 
formed  housing  corporations,  thereby 
securing  to  the  workman  a  great  sav- 
ing in  interest  charge.  These  loans  run 
as  long  as  eighty  yearson  land  and  sixty 
years  on  buildings.  Before  the  war 
I  he  government  rale  was  3 '  £  per  cent. 
The  war  increased  this  rale  lo  f>  per 
cent,  but  it  is  not  expected  lhat  this 
rale  will  Ik-  permanent. 

"  The  immediate  need  in  England. 
Wales  and  Scotland."  says  Mr.  Bar- 
ron, "is  for  500.000  houses,  with  an 
additional  supply  of  at  least  100,000 
new  houses  per  annum  for  increasing 
population — one  million  houses  in  live 
years."  The  vast  expenditure  entailed 
l>y  this  program  will  run  over  a  longer 
period,  however,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  Imth  labor  and  materials. 

As  England  is  about  the  suw  of  our 

average  slate — Wisconsin  or  Illinois, 
for  example  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  her  course  points  more  to- 
wards action  bv  our  several  slates  with 


their  close  contact  with  local  condi- 
tions, or  by  our  federal  government 
with  its  loose  affiliations  and  still  looser 
methods.  In  all  foreign  countries  the 
work  of  private  housing  associations 
thus  far  has  equalled  in  volume  the 
work  performed  under  direct  govern- 
ment action  and  we  may  hope,  with  our 
preference  for  local  initiative,  lhat  such 
initiative  in  our  country  will  speedily 
go  far  w  ithout  wailing  for  federal  action. 

In  France,  despite  Ihe  effects  of  the 
war,  fourteen  organizations  are  develop- 
ing garden  cities  in  Ihe  areas  that 
escaped  damage;  this  aside  from  the 
contemplated  building  of ASM  I.INK)  houses 
in  (he  devastated  regions.  I'nder  the 
Cheap  Dwelling  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine.  Paris  will  soon  have 
six  new  garden  suburbs.  The  objec- 
tionable gridiron  or  right-angle  layout, 
almost  universal  in  America,  is  taboo. 
Experts  have,  concluded  lhat  "since 
some  people  prefer  lo  live  in  apart- 
ment houses  and  since  they  are  con- 
venient for  certain  classes,  like  bach- 
elors, widows,  traveling  salesmen  and 
families  without  children,  apartments 
should  be  prox-ided  in  limited  numbers 


and  with  careful  restrictions  as  lo  the 
number  of  people  to  Ihe  acre,  the  per- 
centage of  the  lot  lo  be  covered  by  the 
building,  the  size  of  Ihe  open  space  and 
the  height  of  the  building." 

The  Canadian  parliament  has  grant- 
ed a  federal  loan  or  $25,000,000  for 
housing  purposes  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  provinces  and  utilized  by 
local  housing  corporations  after  the 
English  fashion. 

In  Belgium,  up  lo  1913,  by  the  use 
of  underlying  government  credit,  300.- 
000  people  had  been  housed  through 
the  activities  of  17<>  local  housing 
associations,  whose  general  officials 
serve  without  pay.  In  1913  $32,000.- 
1)00  of  the  funds  of  the  General  Savings 
Bank  were  invested  in  housing  projects. 
In  lhat  same  year  forty  Belgian  hous- 
ing societies  and  associations,  with  a 
total  investment  of  $16,000,000.  were 
thriving  without  aid  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

Housing  activities  in  Germany  began 
as  long  ago  as  IN  NX  with  the  building 
of  houses  for  municipal  employees  by 
the  city  of  Dm  under  the  direction  of 
the  obermeister.  Dr.  x-on  Wagner. 
This  pioneer  project  was  managed 
well:  so  well  lhat  for  one  mark 
cents!  a  day.  the  occupant  of  an  attrac- 
tive slory-and-a-half  collage  with  a 
garden,  costing  $1,500  in  all.  acquired 
title  in  twenty-live  years. 

The  contract  and  deed  give  the  city 
the  right  to  repurchase  any  time  wii  hin 
100  years,  and  as  the  deed  is  renewed 
upon  sale  or  death  of  the  owner,  the 
unearned  increment  accrues  to  (he  Hly 
itself.  The  contract  also  contains 
proper  provisions  for  use  and  upkeep. 
The  city  owns  more  than  one-third  ol 
the  land  on  which  it  is  built,  and  with 
respect  lo  its  wealth,  upkeep  and  pros- 
perity, it  is  a  remarkable  example  <>l 
what  to  do  and  what  not  lodo.  Many 
other  cities  in  Germany  have  followed 
the  example  of  t'lm. 

Any   housing   project,    of  course. 


Iluu.ni  built  by  the  Worreater  iMaaa./  Hunting.  Corporation,  promoted  by  the  Worcratrr  Chamber 
■  »f  l.utnntrrct.  The-  atntk  pa>*  6>  per  cent  and  U  Mild  to  manufacturer*,  each  auharrlMng  for  an 
amount  equal  to  the  <"•'  m  the  houaea  he  want  I  built  for  hit  rmplnjeea 
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I  he  Imnwm  built  by  the  WnrcrMer  Housing  < lorpnrmrlon  ro»t  from  tMt  to  IIHtroom  Shrub* 
und  Harden  pint*  will  he  dereloped  find  Ivy  will  be  trained  up  the  wall*. 


must  benelit  the  entire  community.  Inn 
the  people  most  vilally  interested  arc 
the  workers  themselves.  Wc  can  no 
mure  afford  to  have  our  wage-earners 
pay  extravagantly,  cither  in  purchase 
or  rental  of  homes,  than  wc  can  afford 
to  charge  industry  exorbitant  rales  <>l 
interest.  Houses  should  be  built  for 
working  people  by  the  best  methods 
of  construction,  with  cheap  money, 
and  sold  on  a  basis  of  solid  credit  and 
no  risk. 

On  the  other  hand,  business  rapac- 
ity nowhere  shows  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  in  the  new  housing  proj- 
ects. It  has  been  abundantly  proved 
that  stock  in  a  properly-managed 
housing  corporation  is  entirely  safe: 
that  it  is  quite  as  desirable  as  real 
estate  morlagesor  lirst-elass  bonds. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  build- 
inn  a  house  today  is  at  least  from  2,">  to 
30  per  cent  more  than  it  was  before 
the  war.  The  elements  of  material 
and  labor  in  the  building  trades  are 
exceedingly  diverse.  Houses  cannot 
be  built  cheaper  until  prices  of  labor 
and  material  decline,  and  a  general 
decline  is  not  expected.  Mortgagors 
are  commonly  lending  now  on  pre-war 
margins,  although  some  are  asking 
an  extra  20  per  cent.  This  entire  '20 
per  cent  can  be  saved  to  the  pur- 
chaser by  the  new  methods  of  large 
scale  production. 

The  House  Financing  Corporation 
of  Detroit  has  a  capital  of  53,000,000; 
its  shares  have  a  par  value  of  S100 
each,  and  most  of  the  greater  in- 
dustrics  of  the  l  ily  are  stockholders, 
T  his  corporation  expects  to  effect  a 
saving  of  from  Sl.000  to  S1..~i(h>  on 
each  $">,000  house.  Such  a  saving, 
with  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
land  where  garden  villages  are  built 
on  open  tracts,  affords  sufficient  margin 
of  safety  for  the  loan.  In  Detroit, 
however,  homes  are  to  be  built  any- 
where in  the  city,  hence  the  appre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  the  land  will  be 


comparatively  slight.  The  home 
buyer  in  Detroit. therefore,  must  have 
a  lot  free  and  clear,  and  the  loan  is  not 
to  exceed  75  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 
In  Detroit,  too.  Henry  Ford  has  laid 
out  a  large  tract  and  perfected  plans 
for  3,000  houses,  the  building  program 
to  await  the  completion  of  a  mill  in 
which  stock  will  he  cut  to  standard 
sizes. 

Several  of  the  problems  involved  in 
industrial  housing  have  been  admir- 
ably solved  by  the  Youngstown  (Ohio) 
Sheet  A  Tube  Company.  Plans  pro- 
vide for  three  classes  of  employees 
Americans  who  can  alford  to  buy 
homes  on  easy  terms;  intelligent  and 
ambitious  foreigners,  and,  last,  foreign 
and  negro  laborers  who  r  an  only  rent. 

For  t lit-  first  class  a  220-acre  wooded 
hilltop  plat  was  laid  out.  One  hun- 
dred frame  houses  were  built  and  sold 
to  Americans:  lifty  more  are  under 
construction,  and  another  100  will  be 
built  next  summer.  These  houses  arc 
two  stories  high  and  ha\e  live,  six  or 
seven  rooms,  with  bath  and  furnace 
heal.  Facli  house,  wilfc  at  least  a 
liitv  -foot  lot.  is  sold  for  approximately 

$r>.(XX>. 


In  another  plat,  containing  eighty 
acres,  lifty  houses  were  built  and  sold 
to  foreigners  of  the  better  class.  In 
size  and  design  these  houses  were 
almost  similar  to  those  sold  to  Ameri- 
cans. In  both  plats  trees  have  been 
preserved,  so  far  as  possible,  and  the 
services  of  the  company's  landscape 
gardener  arc  available  to  the  property 
owners.  The  houses  in  both  these 
tracts  were  sold  to  employees  at  cost 
on  terms  of  10  per  cent  down,  the  re- 
mainder to  bear  .">  percent  interest  and 
to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  I  per  cent  or 
more  each  month. 

The  most  interesting  achievement 
in  the  Youngslown  project  was  the 
erection  of  2X1  concrete  houses,  proof 
against  vermin  and  lire,  by  200  labor- 
ers in  less  than  a  year.  These  houses, 
erected  bv  the  I  nit  Construction  Com- 
pany, were  prc-cast  in  structural  sec- 
tions in  a  central  casting  yard,  the 
sections  being  transported  by  trucks 
to  the  building  sites  and  hoisted  into 
place  by  traveling  derricks. 

The  llrst  group  of  1  1(1  houses  cos! 
S3.4IW.7l  each:  in  a  second  group  of 
t.'i.rl  houses  the  cost  was  reduced  to 
S2.I07.74  each.  The  concrete  houses 
are  Occupied  by  negro  laborers  anil 
by  the  lower  class  of  foreigners.  They 
arc  rented  only,  and  are  available  only 
to  those  employees  approved  by  the 
welfare  department. 

The  tract  on  which  these  concrete 
houses  arc  built  lies  across  a  river  from 
those  built  for  the  Americans  and  the 
lictlcr  class  of  foreigners.  A  ravine 
running  through  the  forty-acre  Iraet 
w;is  beautified  into  a  park  to  serve  as 
a  natural  divide  between  the  whites 
and  the  negroes. 

In  Worcester,  Mass..  the  Worcester 
[lousing  Corporation,  promoted  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  sold  its 
capital  stock,  limited  to  dividends  of 
<i  per  cent,  to  manufacturers  in  propor- 
tion III  I  lie  number  of  ho.lses  eaell 
wanted   built   for  its  employees  If 


Concrete  hnuaev  built  h)  the  Youn£*town  Sheet  &  Tube  0>mpan>'  for  It*  neitrn  workrraund  forrlftner* 
■  (he  lower  t~l<a»v  The  hounei  In  one  Uroup  <•(  lib  co,t  SMI'*  "I  e«<°h.  hut  in  u  Nernnd  itroop 
of  l  ift  the  coat  »n  redurrd  In  Si. 1*7. 74  each. 
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A  Lesson  in  Wages 

How  We  Showed  Our  Workers  the  Relation 
Between  What  They  Do  and  What  They  Get 


TAHOH  and  capital  are  hoth  looking 
f     for  a  living  wage  on  their  invest- 

'  ment  in  industry.  In  addition, 
they  are  looking  for  an  equitable 
distribution  of  profits  after  a  moderate 
surplus  has  been  accumulated  to  care 
for  immediate  needs.  Since  their 
interests  are  identical,  they  should 
pull  together,  side  by  side. 

Capital  at  times  has  considered  that 
its  sole  function  h:is  been  to  produce 
profits,  rather  than  to  serve  society. 
Labor  at  times  has  made  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  its  sole  object  was  to 
obtain  the  highest  wages  with  the 
shortest  hours  of  work,  v  ithoul  con- 
sidering the  public  or  the  effect  on 
rising  prices.  Occasionally  we  find 
a  hidebound  capitalist  who  looks  at 
labor  a>  a  commodity,  occasionally, 
too.  we  find  a  radical  labor  agitator 
who  pictures  capital  as  that  part  of 
society  whose  chief  aim  is  to  exploit 
labor.  The  radicals  today  are  greatly 
in  the  minority  and  the  fact  that  they 
exist  at  all  should  deter  no  one  from 
trying  to  bring  about  a  more  harmo- 
nious relationship  between  the  two 
vast  forces  in  our  industrial  life. 

The  problem,  then,  is  to  get  the 
laborer  lo  understand  the  capitalist's 
viewpoint  and  the  capitalist  to  under- 
stand the  laborer's  viewpoint.  Capi- 
tal and  labor  must  serve  society,  and 
they  can  do  it  only  by  working  in 
harmony.  Capital  needs  labor;  labor 
needs  capital.  The  world  needs  what 
they  produce. 

This  understanding  must  be  brought 
about  by  the  management.  The 
medium  lo  be  used  is  education.  Since 
hoth  sides  cannot  be  right,  or  wrong, 
and  yet  disagree,  there  must  be  a 
common  meeting  ground. 

Capital  comes  nearer  to  understand- 
ing labor's  viewpoint  tlu.n  labor  docs 
to  understanding  that  of  capital.  In 
general  the  laborer  thinks  of  the  finan- 
cial side  of  the  business  as  something 
shrouded  in  mystery.  He  does  not 
comprehend  such  terms  as  overhead, 

depreciation,  financial  problems  and 
financial  resources.  Too  few  think 
beyond  the  pay  envelope.  Too  few 
have  been  invited  lo  think  beyond  it. 
There  should  be  no  mystery  about  the 
financial  side  of  the  business.  The 
quicker  all  workers  get  the  clear 
idea  that  the  cash  which  (hey  receive 
comes  from  the  customer,  the  sooner 
will  carelessness  and  shoddy  work 


Bp  H.  C.  OSBORN 
President  American  Multijjraph  Co. 

disappear,  to  be  succeeded  by  pride  in 
good  workmanship. 

Because  the  American  Multigraph 
Company  is  a  representative  industry 
employing  in  normal  times  between 
75Q  and  800  persons,  it  faced  much  the 
same  problems  other  corporations  were 
facing.  Most  of  our  laborers  are 
skilled,  yet  few  are  confined  to  one 
machine  for  the  entire  day.  I  wanted  to 
see  some  means  of  restoring  to  industry 
that  personal,  intimate  touch  that 
vitalizes  small  endeavors,  but  that 
seems  lo  wane  as  a  business  grows. 
I  wanted  each  American  Multigraph 
employee  really  lo  know  this  business 
of  ours;  to  understand  what  we  were 
doing  and  why  we  were  doing  it. 

To  this  end  I  called  all  the  employees 
together  in  my  first  frank  bid  for  a 
greater  understanding  between  the 
capital  and  labor  elements  of  a  busi- 
ness. I  did  not  lalk  in  high-sounding 
terms  that  would  pass  over  their  heads, 
but  in  terms  they  could  understand. 

JSTMiTEl)  by  defining  a  capitalist  as 
one  who  invests  his  money  in  corpora- 
tion or  other  securities  with  the  hope  oi 
returns  in  the  form  of  interest  or  divi- 
dends without  taking  any  part  in  the 
business.  I  then  defined  a  laborer  as 
one  who  uses  his  mental  or  physical 
ability  in  gainful  pursuits.  I  pointed 
OUt  that  a  man  may  be  a  capitalist  in 
one  industry  and  a  laborer  in  another. 
I  asked  how  many  in  the  gathering 
had  bought  Liberty  bonds,  and  showed 
them  that  the  majority  of  them  were 
capitalists.  At  length  I  emphasized 
the  poinl  thai  a  capitalist  is  a  passive 


or  inactive  partner  in  a  business,  while 
a  laborer  should  be  considered  an 
active  partner. 

Having  a  blackboard  handy.  I  drew 
a  circle  which  I  labeled  "I"  for  the 
idea  around  which  any  business  i> 
built.  Around  the  first  circle  I  drew 
a  serond,  which  I  designated  "M"  as 
management,  representing  one  or  more 
persons  who  believe  they  can  commer- 
cialize the  idea.  Assuming  that  Un- 
concern purposed  to  manufacture  and 
sell  a  commodity  and  that  the  labor, 
management  and  capital  were  vested 
in  one  person,  I  showed  them  that 
from  some  source  this  manager  must 
obtain  raw  material. 

This  source  I  represented  by  a  circle 
drawn  below  the  management  circle 
and  connected  to  it  by  a  straight  line. 
Then  I  pointed  out  that  this  only  hall 
completed  the  cycle,  for  the  enterpriser, 
or  manufacturer,  must  dispose  of  his 
product  and  through  his  sales  obtain 
money  or  credit  with  which  to  get 
more  raw  materials,  pay  his  expenses 
and  figure  a  profit.  There  must  l>e  a 
source  of  outlet  for  his  product:  he 
must  turn  his  article  into  cash.  So  I 
drew  a  circle,  C,  above  the  manage- 
ment circle  to  represent  the  customer. 

That  little  chart  was  complete  so 
long  as  the  individual  could  manage 
his  business,  do  all  the  work,  and  sell 
the  goods  himself.  Hut  we  assumed 
that  with  normal  growth  the  first 
assistance  called  for  would  be  financial. 
To  carry  the  idea  step  by  step  I  as- 
sumed that  the  owner  interested  a 
friend  in  the  enterprise.  Through  a 
partnership  arrangement  this  friend 
invested  his  money  in  the  business,  but 
remained  a  silent  partner.  To  illus- 
trate his  connection  w ilh  the  enterprise 
I  drew  a  circle  to  the  right  of  the  main 


By  nil-unit  of  these  charm  Mr.  Osbotn  Illustrated  the  growth  of  an  enterprise  from  the  time  the  Idea,  is 
concclvt-duntlleir«n*<onmake»itnece»ar>  to  ohtaln  additional  capital.  frepre.cn t.  the  Idea;  V  the 
management;  /Of  the  source  of  raw  material;  C  the  customer;  F  the  source  of  the  required  capital. 
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BUSINESS 


circle  ;ind  designated  it  "F."  lor  fi- 
nance. Labor  was  the  next  thing  the 
business  required,  so  I  drew  a  circle  to 
the  left  and  lettered  it  "L."  connecting 
it  to  the  management  circle  as  I  had 
done  with  the  others. 

At  this  point  I  explained  that  they 
had  before  them  the  four  parties  neces- 
sary to  a  manufacturing  industry 
surrounding  the  fifth  party,  the  man- 
agement. As  the  facts  on  this  chart 
were  apparent  to  everyone  in  the  room 
it  was  quite  easy  to  convince  them  that 
the  proper  co-ordination  of  these  four 
factors  was  absolutely  essential  In  any 
successful  business.  This  was  the 
problem  of  management. 

As  we  developed  the  business  to  that 
stage,  so  we  developed  it  to  the  next— 
w  here  the  business  grew  until  it  needed 
more  capital,  more  silent  partners. 
This  led  to  the  definition,  by  example, 
of  a  corporation. 

■'  These  silent  partners."  I  told  them. 
•  form  what  is  known  as  a  corporation. 
The  corporation  must  be  chartered 
under  one  of  the  Stales  of  the  I'nion. 
setting  forth  in  its  articles  of  incorpor- 
ation its  purpose  and  lield  of  activities. 
The  partners  issue  shares  of  stock  in 
the  corporation,  these  shares  repre- 
senting fractional  ownership  in  the 
assets  of  the  corporation  and  also 
rights  to  earnings  in  the  form  of  divi- 
dends." 

nPHE  employees  agreed  with  me  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  all  of  the 
stockholders  to  supervise  the  manage- 
ment and  pass  upon  the  policies  and 
other  activities  that  continually  arise. 
They  followed  my  explanation  of  the 
election  of  a  board  of  directors  to  direct 
the  management  of  the  concern  for 
one  year.  They  saw  that  since  many 
of  the  directors  would  not  be  directly 
engaged  in  the  management,  large 
responsibility  would  be  given  to  the 
president,  vice-president,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  To  visualize  this  idea 
I  drew  a  circle  around  the  management 
circle  to  represent  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  connected  the  new  circle  with 
the  source  of  capital  to  show  the  source 
of  the  directors"  authority. 


I  then  made  a 
separate  chart  of 
finance  and  analyzed 
it.  A  small  circle  in 
the  center  represented 
credit;  the  second 
circle  notes  and  bonds: 
the  third,  preferred 
stock,  and  the  fourth, 
common  stock.  In 
explaining  the  relative 
position  of  the  holders 
of  notes  and  bonds, 
common  and  preferred 
slock.  1  used  the  case 
of  a  possible  dissolu- 
tion or  outright  sale 
of  all  the  assets  of  a 
corporation.  I  showed 
that  the  workers, 
through  the  Mechan- 
ics l.ien.  have  the  lirst 
call  on  the  funds 
realized  to  satisfy 
wages,  next  the 
creditors,  then  the 
holders  of  bonds  and  notes,  then 
holders  of  preferred  stock. 


This  chart 


the  functioning  of  the 


the 

The  holders 

of  common  stock  divided  the  remainder 
among  themselves,  provided  there  was 
a  remainder. 

Having  completed  the  explanation 
of  the  organization.  I  took  up  the 
question  of  responsibility  for  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  enterprise.  He- 
viewing  the  charts,  I  pointed  out  that 
labor,  capital  and  the  dealer  in  raw 
materials  must  look  through  manage- 
ment to  the  customer  for  their  return, 
for,  aside  from  the  original  payments 
by  capital,  the  customer  is  the  only 
source  of  income. 

This  gave  me  the  chance  to  clear  up 
two  commonly  mistaken  notions — 
first,  the  one  held  by  labor  that  any 
increase  comes  from  capital:  second, 
that  of  capital  in  thinking  that  it  can 
increase  its  own  returns  only  by  cut- 
ting the  wages  of  labor.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  only  increase  either  can 
expect  will  be  obtained  through  higher 
efficiency  and  lower  costs.  These  two 
factors  insure  increased  sales  and  a 
return  large  enough  to  satisfy  labor. 


r 


5-Additional  help  is 
also  needed 


6- Present  day  corporation;  wkere  7-Analysis  ol  the  linan- 
labor  has  no  voice  in  management,  cial  side  of  a  business. 


.  designated  by  the  leitrr  /..  U  n«t 
a.    The  large  circle,  D.  In  the  second  chart 


.  and  now  we  have  the  four  factor*  necessary  to 
t.  the  board  of  directors.   In  chart  No.  7.  C 


capital  and  the  dealer  in  raw  material. 
If  the  return  is  not  large  enough.  I 
argued,  capital  will  be  the  first  to 
suffer:  then  the  raw  material  dealer, 
and  lastly,  labor.  But  in  case  any  of 
the  four  are  not  satisfied,  their  support 
will  be  withdrawn  and  the  concern  can 
not  function. 

As  for  the  actual  payment  of  the 
return.  I  showed  them  that  in  our  own 
concern  labor  waited  but  ten  days; 
raw  material  dealers  waited  according 
to  the  terms  ten  to  sixty  days  while 
the  common  stockholders  had  waited 
ten  years  for  a  return.  Quoting  per- 
centages from  the  American  Multi- 
graph  Company  for  last  year.  I 
explained  in  detail  the  distribution  of 
income  in  our  corporation  as  follows: 

IVr  real 

Factory  payroll   35.6 

General  office . .  i.ti 

Sales  (pay  and  commissions!  .  10.5 

Factory  overhead  7.2 

General  office  overhead  t'..9 

Sales  overhead  . .  6.4 

Haw  material   13 J 

Dividends  _  _  _               ...  .7.5 

Taxes    .    fi.1 

Surplus  and  reserves   1.9 

Then  I  discussed  with  them  the 
question  of  wage  increases  to  bring  out 
the  point  that  the  man  working  for  us 
at  $1  an  hour  and  producing  live  arti- 
cles is  earning  more  for  the  company 
than  the  man  at  CiO  cents  an  hour  who 
produces  only  three  articles.  This 
point,  not  easily  understood  at  first. 
I  made  clear  by  showing  them  that 
overhead  charges  for  the  factory,  the 
office  and  sales  departments  remain 
practically  the  same  notwithstanding 
the  company  receives  two  more  articles 
an  hour.  This  overhead  must  \w  shared 
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Trained  While  You  Wait 

What  the  Dealers  Learn  in  a  Manufacturer's 
Short  Course  in  Merchandise  and  Salesmanship 


~r\i'RI.\G  the  four  and  one-hall 
■  m  years  that  I  was  associated  with 
the  II.  \V.  (iossard  Company  in 
Chicago  in  charge  of  sales  and 
advertising,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  personally  upwards  of  10.<MH) 
retail  saleswomen  and  men.  and  I  saw 
more  thun.'i.OOOof  the  women  graduated 
from  the  Gossard  School forCorsetieres. 

Our  national  advertising  did  not 
produce  the  direct  returns  in  retail 
stores  which  we  thought  it  ought  to 
produce.  After  n  three  months'  per- 
sonal investigation  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  I  convinced  Mr.  (iossard 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  school  where 
we  could  teach  women  not  only  how 
to  fit  corsets,  but  also  how  to  sell  them. 
This  school  grew  from  a  very  modest 
beginning  to  a  permanent  institution 
running  forty-eight  weeks  in  the  year, 
classes  being  formed  every  Monday 
morning  and  graduated  the  following 
Saturday  morning. 

The  examinations  were  real  tests 
of  capacity.  Kach  graduate  received 
a  diploma  and  went  back  to  her  home 
town  as  a  graduate  saleswoman  and  a 
corseliere.  not  as  a  clerk. 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  average  sales 
person  is  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
educate  himself,  or  to  receive  any 
specific  education,  he  must  study  and 
learn  either  during  his  evening  hours, 
or  in  the  morning  before  he  goes  to 
work,  or  at  some  short  course  planned 
by  the  manufacturer  or  by  large  retail 
organizations. 

Few  manufacturers  know  how  to 
teach;  few  sales  managers  know  how  to 
leach.  That  is  nothing  against  them; 
it  is  simply  a  statement  of  fact.  Few 
school  teachers  know  how  In  teach 
quickly,  because 
they  have  been 
trained  to  take 
from  four  to  eight 
years  in  preparing 
any  student  for 
his  final  examina- 
tions. The  retail 
s  ales  m  a  n  m  u  s  I 
get  his  education 
quickly,  and  he 
must  get  most  ol 
his  information 
through  his  sense 
of  sight. 

One  of  the  most 
successful  of  my 
later  ventures  in 


By  FRANK  K.  KEHLMAN 

President   Churchill-Hall,  Inc. 
N*«  York 

intensive  educational  methods  for 
relail  salesmen  is  that  which  1  have 
worked  out  for  the  .1.  A  T.  Cousins 
sh<ie  organization  of  Brooklyn  and 
New  York. 

Probably  no  better  shoes  are  made 
in  the  United  Stales  than  the  shoes 
made  by  this  old-established  house. 
Its  distributors  are  scattered  through- 
out every  stale  in  the  union.  Its  first 
school,  held  at  the  Astor  Motel  during 
the  week  of  July  H.  1919.  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  progressive 
affairs  that  I  have  ever  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  associated  with.  Shoe 
salesmen  and  buyers  came  from  as  far 
west  as  Butte.  Montana,  as  far  south- 
west as  New  Orleans,  as  far  north  as 
Maine  and  as  far  south  as  Florida. 

The  average  salesman  has  been  oul 
of  school  a  long  time  and  does  not 
become  enthusiastic  about  going  (o 
school  and  studying  three  hours  in  the 
morning  and  three  hours  in  the  after- 
noon during  the  third  week  of  July,  so 
in  this  course  it  was  very  necessary  thai 
something  dramatic  be  presented  to 
get  his  attention  and  interest.  The 
entire  instruction  was  divided  into 
four  groupings: 

(1)  An  intensive  study  of  the  mer- 

chandise itself; 

(2)  A  study  of  the  customer; 

i  >)  A  studj  ol  the  selling  plan, 
which  included  fitting; 

(I)  A  very  frank  and  penetrating 
discussion  of  the  salesman 
himself. 

The  instruction  was  all  planned  and 
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worked  oul  so  that  each  salesman 
who  studied  the  course  could  take 
voluminous  noles.  diagrams,  charts, 
photographs,  pamphlets  and  other 
material  back  to  his  store  and  act 
the  leader  of  a  class  in  salesmanship 
in  his  ow  n  store.  This  has  been  don. 
in  hundreds  of  cases,  not  only  in  the 
shoe  line  but  in  men's  clothing, 
women's  ready-to-wear,  the  corset  field 
and  the  field  of  plumbing  specialties. 

The  fact  that  the  saleman  is  going 
to  go  back  home  and  give  to  his 
associates  this  information  puts  him  on 
his  mettle  and  makes  him  all  eyes  and 
ears  so  that  nothing  shall  escape  him. 
and  so  that  all  of  the  best  information 
ami  instruction  can  be  taken  back  and 
given  to  the  other  salemen  in  the  store. 

0F  (AH  USE  nine  salesmen  out  of  ten 
are  skeptical  when  they  enter  such  a 
school.  They  cannot  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  learn  anything  radically 
new  about  their  own  line  of  work,  and 
they  cannot  see  how  much  can  be 
accomplished  in  so  short  a  time. 
Probably  more  than  one  army  officer 
fell  the  same  way  when  the  first 
Plattsburg  school  was  organized  and 
it  was  proposed  to  make  officers  in 
three  months.  These  officers  had 
spent  a  good  four  years  at  West  Point 
and  one  can  scarcely  wonder  at  I  heir 
doubt. 

So  to  get  these  men  and  women 
enthusiastic  in  the  first  session  has 
always  been  somewhat  of  a  problem — 
a  problem  which  I  have  solved  in  my 
own  work  by  insisting  that  selling  re- 
volves around  four  general  subjects- 
the  merchandise,  the  customer,  the 
selling  plan  and  the  salesman  himself. 
Just  why  this  simple  statement 
would  interest 
salesmen  I  do  not 
know, but  I  never 
have  seen  it  fail 
w  hen  it  was  force- 
fully put  to  them 
and  they  were 
asked  to  write 
down  these  sub- 
jects in  their  note- 
books. 

When  we  studied 
merchandise  we 
had  two  factory 
men  teach  in  two 
sessions  of  one  anil 
one- ha  If  hours 
each  on  Monday 
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How  Would  You  Go  About  It  To  Sell  These  Men  ? 


These  arc  the  heads  of  five  representative  American  business  nu  n.  Which  UCC  has  (he  "show  me"  type 
of  mind '?  Which  would  sell  himself  ?  Which  drives  the  closest  bargain"?  Suppose  every  one  is  accustomed 
to  a  certain  brand  of  shoe:  lo  how  manv  of  I  hem  do  voil  think  vnil  could  sell  a  different  brand  ? 


morning  ami  Wednesday  morning  the 
facts  about  materials,  findings  and 
manufacturing  processes  involved  in 
making  women's  shoes.  These  men 
not  only  were  well  informed  regarding 
their  own  particular  line  of  work,  but 
they  had  spent  enough  time  with  me 
and  with  the  sales  manager  to  grasp 
our  objective,  which  was  to  bring  to 
the  salesmen  only  selling  information. 

The  factory  buyer,  who  talked  on 
materials,  discussed  the  origin  of  kid 
>ktns.  He  explained  that  leather  has 
always  been  n  by-product.  Animals 
never  have  been  killed  for  their  leather. 
They  are  always  killed  for  their  meal. 
He  showed  how  the  elimination  of 
shipping  between  this  country  and 
India  during  the  war  had  practically 
reduced  our  surplus  stocks  to  nothing, 
and  he  then  showed  what  proportion 
of  hides  were  accepted  by  their  own 
buyers.  Of  a  group  of  KM)  hides  not 
more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen  can  be 
used  in  the  quality  of  shoes  made  by 
(his  company.  This  revelation  gave 
(he  salesmen  quality  arguments  about 
the  product — arguments  which  they 
never  had  known  before. 

The  buyer  also  showed  the  relative 
cost  of  cotton  linings  and  leather 
linings,  and  of  the  various  accessories 
used  in  the  shoes.  Instead  of  using 
cotton  stitching,  the  company  uses 
silk  stitching  on  all  cloths.  He  then 
demonstrated,  with  charts  and  hides. 
I  he  location  on  the  hides  of  the  best 
sole  leather.  He  revealed  that  certain 
hides  are  sometimes  split  three  and  four 
times,  and  while  the  soles  may  look  as 
well  as  A  No.  1  quality,  they  probably 
will  wear  no  more  than  one-third  as 
long. 

When  the  buyer  completed  his 
discussion   he  pointed  out  the  four 


outstanding  features  of  Cousins  shoes 
to  be  impressed  upon  the  customer  if 
she  hesitates  when  the  price  is  an- 
nounced: 

•  I  )  The  extra  quality  nf  the  upper 
leather; 

(2)  The  extra  quality  of  the  sole 
leather; 

'■•I  The  CXtra  quality  id  Hie  thread. 

linings  ami  nails; 
i  t)  The  average  long  service  of  all 

or  the  Cousins  operators. 

One  man  who  had  bought  and  sold 
shoes  for  twenty-six  years  showed  mr 
his  notebook  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
two  lectures,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  reporting  I  have  ever 
seen.  He  staled  that  more  than  half 
of  this  information  was  new  to  him. 
As  he  look  down  his  notes  he  added 
his  own  observations  and  made  special 
points  of  things  which  he  wanted  lo 
emphasize  to  his  own  people  when 
he  returned  home, 

\fERUIANDISE  ordinarily  is  a  dry 
subject  in  any  school,  but  wilh  the 
aid  of  charts,  raw  materials,  maps  and 
shoes  in  different  slates  of  manufacture 
we  were  able  lo  present  an  exhibition 
which  I  never  have  seen  duplicated. 

The  factory  men.  when  approached 
properly  and  given  lime  lo  prepare 
the  information  and  then  gel  the  view 
point  of  the  retail  salesmen,  can  in 
must  cases  outshine  the  ordinary 
sales  instructor,  who  deals  largely  in 
generalities. 

After  the  merchandise  and  itsoriginal 
sources  wen-  thoroughly  covered  we 
then  approached  the  customer,  who  in 
my  judgment  is  the  most  important 
link  in  every  transaction.  Merchan- 
dise can  be  learned  bv  any  one  who 
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will  spend  a  few  hours  each  day  with 
the  product  itself,  but  lens  of  thou- 
sands of  salespeople  never  gel  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  customer. 

To  me  a  customer  is  the  most  im- 
portant person  in  the  world  outside  of 
my  immediate  family.  I  have  made 
this  statement  hundreds  of  times  lo 
salesmen  and  then  have  explained  my 
viewpoint  as  follows:  He  pays  my 
rent;  he  gives  me  my  weekly  income; 
he  pays  for  my  street  car  fares,  my  life 
insurance;  he  provides  for  my  summer 
vacation;  he  keeps  my  business  solvent; 
he  makes  possible  every  enlargement 
of  my  business;  in  short,  he  is  my 
ncvcr-failing  '"meal  ticket.*' 

Too  many  salespeople  have  the  idea 
that  stores  are  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  everybody  except  the  cus- 
tomer. Customers  are  arrogant,  they 
are  •  elf-satisfied,  they  are  in  a  hurry, 
they  arc  looking  for  bargains,  they 
ask  to  see  everything  in  the  place-  and 
they  don't  buy.  All  of  these  things 
are  continually  rushing  through  the 
salesman's  mind.  He  is  having  this 
experience  every  day.  It  never  occurs 
lo  him  that  the  customer  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do  these  things  and  that  the 
reason  the  customer  does  these  things 
is  invariably  because  his  past  experi- 
ences with  salespeople  have  convinced 
him  that  the  average  salesman  is  in- 
different and  careless;  thai  lie  knows 
but  very  little  about  the  merchandise  he 
is  selling,  much  less  about  the  whims  of 
customers  and  the  actual  uses  of  the 
article  which  the  customer  is  Irving  to 
buy.  So  until  the  salesman  thoroughly 
understands  that  the  customer  is 
always  the  1m>ss.  is  always  to  be  catered 
to.  he  cannot  hope  lo  make  much 
progress. 

Afler  we  establish  this  point,  we 
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(hen  take  up  a  study  of  the  customer's 
live  senses,  of  his  physical  proportions, 
what  eyes,  nose  and  gestures  mean  in 
reading  the  customer's  character  quick- 
ly. With  this  we  study  many  different 
phase-,  of  psychology  developed  in 
the  last  five  years.  We  point  out  that 
the  mental  age  of  most  customers,  in 
this  country  at  least,  is  13?{3  years. 
In  other  words,  the  average  customer 
has  the  mentality  of  a  boy  or  girl  less 
than  14  years  of  age. 

If  this  be  true,  and  I  believe  it  is 
true,  then  it  is  very  important  that 
the  customer  be  talked  to  in  a  very 
frank,  plain,  outspoken  way.  and  no 
attempt  should  he  made  to  argue  his 
statements,  or  use  words  which  I  he 
customer  does  not  understand.  Cus- 
tomers don't  admit  their  ignorance  in 
front  of  salespeople. 

Starting  with  this  premise — 
that  the  mentality  of  the  average 
customer  is  that  of  a  boy  or  a  girl  less 
than  11  years  of  age — we  take  up  lirsl  a 
study  of  the  five  senses.  We  show  the 
"jokers"  in  the  sense  of  sight,  hearing, 
touch,  taste  and  smell.  Thcpsyrhologisl 
li;is  shown  us  that  the  eye  is  the  avenue 
through  which  we  most  often  approach 
the  mind.  The  ear  is  next,  anil  touch 
is  next.  Taste  and  smell  are  very  low 
m  the  scale  of  the  human  development. 
There  are  only  four  divisions  of  taste — 
hitler,  sour,  sweet,  and  salty — while 
the  eye  can  record  more  than  10.000 
different  sensations.  The  eye.  how- 
ever, is  more  easily  fooled  than  is  any 
other  organ  of  sense. 

For  instance,  there  is  always  one 
best  way  to  show  a  shoe  if  you  want  to 
convey  the  impression  thai  i(  is  long. 
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The  simplest  way  is  to  take  hold  of  the 
top  and  the  back  of  the  shoe  and 
hold  it  up  so  that  the  toe  points  down- 
ward and  outward.  If  a  woman  wants 
her  fool  to  look  small  the  salesman 
picks  a  shoe  that  has  a  short  vamp. 

We  then  show  the  "jokers"  in  hear- 
ing by  a  simple  tesl.  The  best  place 
to  stand  when  you  arc  talking  to  a 
customer  is  either  on  the  right  side 
or  on  the  left  side  of  him.  Never 
stand  directly  in  front.  Any  noise 
or  sound  made  directly  in  front, 
directly  over  or  directly  back  of  the 
customer  is  difficult  to  locate.  Close 
your  eyes  and  have  someone  make  a 
noise  three  feel  in  front  of  you.  directly 
over  you  or  behind  you.  and  ihen 
point  to  where  you  think  you  heard 
the  noise.  You'll  be  surprised  at 
how  many  times  you  miss  the  location 
of  the  noise. 

Touch  is  a  sense  we  don't  pay  much 
attention  to  because  few  people  can 
tell  quality  by  feeling  the  material. 
Smell  nnd  taste  have  nothing  to  do 
witli  selling  shoes. 

We  Ihen  take  up  social  psychol- 
ogy, showing  the  relative  value  of 
our  primitive  instincts  of  lighting, 
parental  love,  love  of  crowds,  selfish- 
ness, esthetic  instincts,  religious 
instincts,  law  and  order  instincts 
in  fact, all  of  the  instincts  listed  by 
MarDoogali  the  eminent  Knglish 
psychologist  who  is  now  at  the  head 
of  the  school  of  psychology  at 
Harvard  t'niversity.    His  book. 
"Social    Psychology."   is  one 
which  every  salesman  should 
read  and  re-read  because  of 
its  great  value  in  teaching 
how  lo  analyze  people 
quickly, 

Hy  means  of  a  chart 
we  show  how  the  cus- 
tomer's mind  goes  up 
and  down  throughout 
the  day.  The  customer 
retires  at  II  o'clock, 
sleeps  very  soundk  for 
two  hours.  Suppose  he 
wakes  at  7.  I  lis  mind  is 
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very  slow  in  the  morning,  but  between 
the  hours  of  11  and  1  wc  find  his  mind 
very  active.  In  fact,  it  reaches  its 
greatest  aclivity  during  these  two 
hours.  After  lunch  the  mind  goes 
down.  loiter  it  goes  up  slightly,  but 
from  3  o'clock  on  the  menial  activity 
of  every  customer  is  going  down. 

Hundreds  of  stores  which  have  kept 
records  at  my  suggestion  have  found 
that  most  of  their  "kicks"  have  come 
in  between  3  o'clock  and  <>.  The  sales- 
man is  shown  how  to  overcome  this 
serious  handicap  of  cranky  customers. 
1 1c  is  told  that  his  mind  works  the  same 
way,  but  because  he  understands  the 
law  he  ran  mentally  take  hold  of  himself 
and  resolve  thai  from  3  to  G  no  cus- 
lomcrwill  get  him  upset  or  off  his  guard. 

salesman  in  a  New  F.nglaml 
clothing  store  tells  mc  that  with  him 
cranky  customers  are  a  thing  of  the 
past.  They  come  in  cranky,  but  I  hex 
leave  happy.  We  urge  the  salesman 
to  wash  his  face  at  3  o'clock  with  eilhei 
cold  or  hot  water;  to  brush  his  hair, 
clean  his  shoes,  step  to  the  rearofthe 
store  and  get  some  fresh  air  for  three 
or  four  minutes,  then  romc  back  on 
the  floor  and  defy  any  customer  t<> 
upset  him  or  cause  him  to  say  some- 
Hum.'  sharp  when  the  customer  makes 
a  sarcastic  remark  about  the  store, 
the  service  or  the  merchandise. 

This  one  simple  plan  can  be  adopted 
by  any  salesman  today,  and  as  Ihe 
days  roll  by  and  cranky  customers 

are  eliminated  you  can  very  quickly 

check  the  increased  sales  made  during 
Ihe  late  afternoon  hours. 

Customers  are  also  analyzed  right 
out  of  a  group  of  salesmen.  I  have 
Ihe  salesmen  walk  from  the  chairs  they 
arc  sitting  in  lo  the  platform,  and 
during  thai  brief  five  or  ten  seconds  I 
appraise  them  and  tell  the  other  sales- 
men how  I  would  approach  this  custo- 
mer or  that  one  in  selling  him  a  suit, 
a  pair  of  shoes,  groceries  or  anything 
else  which  he  might  be  buying. 

Any  salesman  can  learn  how  to  do 
this.    Thousands  have  been  taught 
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how  li>  do  il  in  the  brief  five  days  lhal 
the  schools  arc  conducted. 

Of  course  one  cannot  become  pro- 
ficient in  reading  character  in  live  days, 
but  a  principle  can  be  studied,  remem- 
bered, put  down  and  then  applied  in 
the  salesman's  daily  work.  The  prin- 
ciple can  be  summed  up  under  five 
groups  of  persons.  The  first  group 
comprises  those  individuals  who  have 
large,  well-developed  lower  foreheads 
rii>h I  over  their  eyes.  These  persons 
we  term  the  "show  me"  customers, 
They  want  to  see  everything;  they 


want  to  hear  everything;  they  want 
to  taste  everything  and  touch  every- 
thing; they  ask  numberless  questions. 
With  this  type  of  customer  the  sales- 
man assumes  the  role  of  an  expert 
question  box.  lie  answers  questions 
and  does  ih«1  attempt  la  argue.  These 
customers  do  not  reason  a  great  deal. 
They  are  ncrvotls,  they  work  fast,  so 
we  advise  that  the  salesman  calm  down 
and  not  work  fast  except  as  he  attempts 
to  answer  questions  promptly. 

The  second  group  comprises  those 
persons  w  ho  have  large,  well-developed 


upper  forehead-  iicn  like  Mr.  Tall. 
These  persons  are  judicial  and  of  the 

reasoning  lypc.  They  will  listen  to 
you  talk  for  a  long  time,  but  they  very 
carefully  check  up  everything  you 
s:iy.  "Reason  why"  customers  do 
not  always  buy  the  first  lime  Ihey 
come  into  the  store.  It  Ihc  sidesman 
knows  this  he  does  not  worry  about 
losing  a  sale  because  very  often  these 
customer!)  come  back. 

The  third  group  consists  of  those 
persons  who  have  large,  well-developed 
lop  heads  directly  oxer  their  ears,  with 

<(>inltnurd  en  v*t}v 


Traveling  Show  Windows 


/F  YOU  ore  a  sight-seer  in  Boston 
and  walk  down  Washington  street 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  you  will 
observe  an  especially  handsome  pair 
of  white  horses  drawing  what  looks 
like  u  large  moving 
van.  painted  a  bright 
yellow  and  equipped 
with  plate  glass  win- 
dows, two  at  each  side 
unci  one  at   the  end. 

These  traveling 
show  windows  are 
filled  with  the  best 
wares  of  S.  S.  Miller  A: 
Son  ■ —  trunks,  travel- 
ing bags,  suit  cases  and 
other  equipment  for 
travelers—  and  have 
been  0  common  sight 
on  the  streets  of  Bos- 
ton for  the  last  three 
\  ears. 

Charles  Miller,  the 
"Son"  part   of  the 
enterprise,  says  that  the  travel- 
ing show  windows  produce  more 
than  satisfactory  returns;  that  the 
returns,  in  fact,  can  he  checked  up 
almost  as  closely  as  the  returns  from 
w  indowdisplay  ora  page  advertisement. 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  wagon  is  equipped 
with  five  windows,  we  can  trim  any  part 
by  itself."  says  Mr.  Miller,  "and  we 
change  at  least  one  part  of  the  display 
every  month. 

"In  January  the  display  features 
our  annual  clearance  sale. 

"During  February  and  March  we 
feature  brief  cases  and  portfolios. 
Those  months  are  between  seasons; 
moreover,  that  is  the  lime  w  hen  I  he 
various  business  shows  are  held  and 
w  hen  law  yers  seem  to  be  in  I  he  market 
for  brief  cases  and  business  men  for 
portfolios. 

"In  April  we  feature  ladies'  hand 
bags,  envelopes  and  similar  supplies. 

"In  May  our  repair  department  gels 
its  innings:  that  is  one  of  the  big  trims 


of  the  year.  The  feature  of  this  dis- 
play is  the  life-size  figure  of  a  man 
working  at  a  stitching  horse.  Around 
him  are  a  lot  of  old  and  worn-out  hags 
and  other  luggage,  and  near  by  is  a 


olT  duly  for  overhauling  and  re- 
painting. 

"In  September  ami  October  »c  go 
after  the  school  bag  business,  and  that. 


by  the  way.  is 


The  M.ll.-r  T,in  hu*  flvr  ncpurat*  dlnpUjf  «lndo»i. 
Each  can  be  trimmed  independently. 


display  of  baggage  that  has  been 
repaired,  The  contrast  is  emphasized 
by  a  sign  that  reads.  'TIIKSK  will  be 
made  to  look  like  THESK.'  the  first 
TIIKSK'  referring  to  the  worn-out 
hags,  the  second  lo  those  that  have 
been  repaired. 

"Another  sign  invites  the  reader  to 
phone  in  his  order.  The  appearance 
of  this  display  on  the  street  is  always 
followed  by  a  big  increase  in  repair 
work;  usually  we  are  oMIgcd  to  add  a 
number  of  men  lo  our  repair  depart- 
ment. 

"In  June  and  July  we  feature  our 
Vacation  Sale  and  our  summer 
luggage.  August  is  an  'oflT  month, 
and  lhal  is  when  we  take  the  wagon 


the  old  carl's  banner 

season.  We  display 
the  figure  of  a  worker 
sewing  our  'Miller- 
Boston  Bag',  and  a 
sign.  'We  Make  This 
Bag.'  An  assortment 
of  our  Boston  B;igs 
and  a  list  of  prices 
complete  the  display. 
This  feature  always 
produces  an  increase 
of  from  200  to  300  per 
cent  in  I  lie  sale  of 
Boston  Bags. 

"The  feature  in  No- 
vember is  the  slogan, 
'We  pay  you  to  shop 
early. 'with  an  oiler,  in 
large  type,  of  a  dis- 
count on  all  Christmas 
business.    Luggage  is 
peculiar  merchandise,  and 
our  traveling  show  windows  arc 

designed  lo  meet  the  psychology  of 
bag-buying,    Il  works  about  like  this: 

"Jim  Smith  comes  home  from  a 
Irip  with  a  worn-out  or  broken  piece  of 
luggage.  'Gracious!  I'll  have  to  gel  a 
new  bag  or  get  this  fixed.'  he  says. 
Does  he  do  it*.'  No.  nol  then.  The 
luggage  is  put  up  in  the  attic,  out  of 
sight,  and  another  good  resolution  is 
forgotten. 

"  Then  our  wagon  gets  in  its  good 
work.  The  Smiths  arc  going  on 
another  trip.  They  haven't  given 
their  luggage  a  thought  until  our 
show  windows  drive  up  and  hit  their 
consciousness  a  whack. 

"  "(iracious!'  says  Smith.  'That  re- 
minds me.  I've  got  to  get  a  new  bag.' 
or  trunk  or  whatever  they  need.  And 
because  we  have  three  stores  at  points 
which  cover  the  entire  shoppingdist  rut, 
most  of  the  Jim  Smiths  romn  to  us." 
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Over-the-Counter  Stuff 


To  Get  People  to  Read  Your  Ads  Give  them  Facts 
Thev  Want  to  Know  About  Goods  You  Have  to  Sell 


A  SK  the  average  Sun  Franciscan 
/M  lo  name  a  few  of  the  city's  lead- 
ing  jewelry  stores  and  the  chances 
are  about  nine  to  one  he  will  say 
"■.Samuels'*  before  he  has  named  more 
than  three.  Ask  him  who  is  the  city's 
lending  authority  on  diamonds  and  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  he  answers 
"Albert  S.  Samuels." 

Yet  there  are  four  or  five  other 
jewelers  in  San  Francisco  whose  stock- 
arc  larger  and  whose  volume  of  business 
probably  is  greater.  The  Allwrt  S. 
Samuels  Company  is  only  a  dozen 
years  old.  and  until  a  couple  of  years 
ago  it  occupied  what  was  merely  one 
of  a  do/en  small  Market  street  jewelry 
stores.  The  company  has  progressed  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  however,  until  its 
v  olume  of  business  and  its  net  earnings 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
any  but  the  two  or  three  fashionable 
leaders  whose  slocks  are  much  larger. 
It  has  completely  outstripped  the  fifty 
or  sixty  jewelry  establishments  with 
which  it  might  reasonably  be  compared 
with  respect  to  age.  location  or  size  of 
store. 

And  all  this  has  come  about  through 
advertising.  It  is  true  that  the  proprie- 
tor is  a  mixer,  a  business-getter,  Put 
that,  in  itself,  is  advertising.  I  lis  great 
growth,  however,  has  come  about  in 
the  last  few  years,  for  in  these  years  the 
science  of  advertising  in  its  restricted 
sense — the  use  of  printer's  ink — has 
been  a  delinilc  and  important  part  of 
his  program.  Samuels 
is  a  believer  in  the  use 
of  newspaper  space- 
liberal  space,  at  that. 

lie  has  another 
virtue,  loo.  in  that 
after  employing  an 
advertising  man  to 
handle  his  advertis- 
ing he  lets  him  hant  le 
it.  He  docs  not  believe 
in  consulting  a  physi- 
cian and  then  dictat- 
ing   the  treatment. 

Beyond  a  suggestion 
now  and  then,  beyond 
a  continuous  school 
of  instruction  in  dia- 
monds and  jewelry 
which  he  prov  ides,  his 
advertising  man  is 
given  carte  blanche  lo 
do  what  he  « ill,  to  soy 
what  he  pleases.  The 
space  is  not  limited. 


By  J.   V .  HAIGHT 

The  days  on  which  it  appears  or  the 
papers  in  which  i(  is  run  arc  not  fixed. 
The  ropy  is  not  edited.  There  is  a 
yearly  appropriation  based  upon  a 
liberal  percentage  of  the  preceding 
year's  sales.  Within  this  limit  the 
advertising  man  must  slay.  Aside 
from  this  he  is  under  no  restriction  or 
censorship. 

Since  mine  is  the  job  of  writing  this 
advertising,  this  story  must  now  lake  a 
personal  turn.  This  isn't  often  done 
in  periodicals  and  is  a  bit  awkward. 
However.  I  am  a  nonconformist  and 
seldom  hesitate  lo  kick  over  the  traces. 
If  those  of  you  who  have  had  the 
patience  lo  come  this  far  will  be  a  bit 

generous  with  me  I  wilt  attempt  to  tell 
in  a  rather  personal  way  of  the  features 
of  this  advertising  which  have  been 
regarded  as  unusual  and  successful  anil 
of  the  reasoning  upon  which  they  are 
based. 

After  grinding  oul  copy  for  a  variety 
of  businesses  for  a  number  of  years  in  a 
service  agency.  I  concluded  that  there 
was  something  seriously  wrong  with 
my  own  copy  and  that  of  almost 
everyone  else.  Our  retail  ads  were  loo 
dull.  People  did  nol  read  them.  They 
were  dull  because  they  were  full  of 
extravagant  and  unreasonable  praise  ol 
our  own  merchandise;  of  exploitation  ol 
our  own  virtues — \rirtues  in  which  the 
public  was  not  interested.  People  did 


nol  read  our  ads  nor  did  they  believe 
those  that  ihey  did  read.  This  was  and 
is  today  a  fad  well  recognized  by  mer- 
chants and  is  a  source  of  great  worry. 
Pick  up  your  Sunday  newspaper  and 
ask  yourself  how  much  of  that  oxer- 
whelming  mass  of  advertising,  with  its 
screaming  headlines  and  its  72-poinl 
type,  the  average  reader  is  willing  to 
assimilate.  Por  my  part  I  rebelled  a  I 
the  thought  of  paying  £1.50  an  inch  for 
space  in  which  to  lire  a  lot  of  blank 
cartridges. 

So  I  determined  in  this  jewelry 
business  that  my  advertising  should  be 
read.  You  can't  prove  anything 
unless  you  get  your  evidence  before 
the  jury. 

JpIRST.  then,  people  must  be  made 
to  read.  Second,  they  must  be  per- 
mit ted  to  reach  their  own  conclusions 
regarding  us  and  our  merchandise.  A 
conclusion  drawn  for  them— a  state- 
ment arbitrary  and  unsupported  —  is 
nol  sufficient.  To  tell  them  that  ours  is 
the  best  slore  in  lown.  our  merchandise 
the  most  reasonably  priced,  is  clTort 
wasted.  The  advertising  woods  have 
been  full  of  just  such  will-o'-the-wisps. 

Heme,  largely,  the  public  conlempl 
and  apathy  toward  retail  advertising. 
A  clothier  docs  a  successful  business 
selling  "S.r>0  suits  for  $;«)"  and.  with 
every  ring  of  the  cash  register,  con- 
gratulates  himself  upon   his  clever 


advertising. 
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He  probably  beliex-es 
that  the  men  who  buy 
those  suits  think  they 
are  getting  SM  suits 
for  $M.  What  these 
men  actually  think  is 
that  they  arc  getting 
good  S.IO  suits  for  $M). 
They  merely  discount 
his  advertising  state- 
ments two-fifths. 

So  I  determined  thai 
my  advertising  should 
be  read  and  should  be 
believed.  They  may 
say  I'm  a  nut.  I  vowed, 
but  I  will  make  them 
say  something. 
Privately,  of  course. 
I  hoped  they  wouldn't 
think  me  a  nut. 

To  gel  people  to 
read  I  had  lo  be  in- 
teresting. Therefore. 
I  said  lo  myself.  I  will 
talk  to  them  just  as 
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I  would  over  the  counter. 
I  will  use  the  first  person, 
singular.    Since  they  do  not 
know  me.  and  since  another 
must  take  the  responsibility 
for  the  statements  made,  why 
not  use   his   name?  Mr. 
Samuels  barks  up  what  I  have 
to  say.    He  stands  good  for 

every  promise  made.  He 

vouches  for  the  truth  of  every 
statement.  He  pays  the  bills 
for  the  space. 

And  so  these  advertisements 
have  been  written  in  the  lirsl 
person  and  under  the  name  of 
Albert  S.  Samuels.    They  have 
been  written  with  the  desire  to 
be  interesting,  to  talk  to  the 
people  about  their  own  affairs, 
about  something  other  than  the 
virtues  of  our  own  business,  lo 
submit  to  them  the  evidence,  to 
give  them  information,  to  permit 
them  to  conclude  that  the  author 
knows  his  business,  that  he  sel 
the  right   kind   of  merchandise, 
that  he  tells  the  truth  and  that  he 
has  the  kind  of  a  store  with  which 
thev  may  safely  deal. 

Having  written  an  ad.  I  scrutinize 
it  for  its  news  value.  I  twist  il  about 
in  search  of  a  dramatic  lead-off.  for  a 
punch  in  the  headline,  in  the  first 
paragraph  in  the  very  first  line.  We 
have  to  trap  the  people  into  reading. 
We  have  lo  stop  them  in  their  feverish 
race  through  the  paper.  We  have  to 
get  into  the  headline  a  bit  of  curiosity 
or  something  out  of  the  ordinary  in 
interest.  Let  a  news  article  reveal 
the  answer  to  the  story  in  the  headline 
and  your  casual  reader  will  get  no  far- 
ther.  To  lead  them  to  the  desired 
conclusion  from  my  evidence  1  must 
make  them  read  it  all.  Trap  them 
into  a  beginning  and  you  can  lead 
I  hem  along. 

One  of  the  first  ads  was  headed. 
"TheTruth About  Perfect' Diamonds. " 
And  then  I  told  for  the  first  lime,  in  a 
San  Francisco  paper  at  least,  what  I 
had  heard  Mr.  Samuels  say  over  the 
counter  to  his  customers  a  hundred 
limes:  that  I  never  had  seen  a  perfect 
apple,  a  perfect  horse,  a  perfect  man 
or  a  perfect  diamond.  That  among 
jewelers  the  word  "perfect"  implies 
the  absence  of  flaws,  carbon  spots 
:ind  bubbles,  but  thai  to  the  layman 
it  means  much  more.  Kven  then.  I 
said,  it  is  doubtful  whether  more  than 
a  very  tiny  percentage  of  the  diamonds 
sold  as  perfect  are  even  without  flaw, 
that,  using  the  word  in  its  absolute 
sense,  it  is  entirely  wrong  because, 
to  be  perfect,  a  diamond  must  be 
perfect  in  color,  in  culling,  proportion, 
brilliancy  and  in  olher  details. 

This  was  a  bit  startling  to  the  man 
or  the  woman  who  had  worn  a  diamond 


for  years  presuming  it  to  be  perfect. 
But  it  was  fully  justified  in  my  belief, 
because  of  the  facl  that  unscrupulous, 
or  less  scrupulous,  jewelers  wen- 
prone  to  call  very  inferior  diamonds 
perfect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has 
been  my  experience  that  the  jewelers 
who  handle  the  finest  diamonds  are 
the  least  inclined  lo  make  superlative 
claims. 

VOUjOWING  this  ad.  we  observed  an 
interesting  coincidence.  A  salesman 
in  the  establishment  of  a  competitor 
criticised  us  as  dishonest  in  our  adver- 
tising on  the  ground  that  we  claimed 
there  were  no  |>erfect  diamonds  while 
ihey,  according  lo  the  salesman,  handled 
no  diamonds  that  were  not  perfect. 
A  few  days  later  a  woman  came  lo  us 
with  a  diamond  which  she  had  pur- 
chased at  this  competitor's  store. 
She  said.  "  There's  something  the 
mailer  with  this  diamond,  although  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is.  It  does  nol 
sparkle  as  il  should."  A  glance  was 
all  Mr.  Samuels  needed  lo  delect  what 
was  wrong.  The  stone  had  been 
"cut  for  weight."  It  was  too  deep. 
Light  refraction  and  reflection  were 
obstructed.  The  cutler  had  obtained 
more  weight,  but  had  sacrificed  bril- 
liancy. She  paid  us  S">0  more  for  a 
stone  of  exactly  the  same  weight,  but 
which  had  been  scientifically  cut.  We 
sent  her  stone  to  the  cullers,  whence 
it  returned  lighter,  but  brighter.  1 1 
was  then  worth  neither  more  nor  les< 
than  before,  since  the  gain  in  brilliancy 
exactly  compensated  for  the  loss  in 
weight.    From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
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owner,  however,    il  was 
sirable  diamond. 

This  matter  of  proper  and  improper 
diamond  culling  furnished  material 
for  an  instructive  ad.  Il  was  accom- 
panied by  ill  ust  rat  ions  of  right  and 
wrong  ways  of  Cutting  a  diamond. 
For.  be  it  known,  upon  the  culling 
depends  the  first  element  of  diamond 
value — brilliancy. 

One  of  Ihese  ads  by  which  we  Iried 
to  inleresl  and  convince  our  readers 
was  the  following: 

De-Grading  Diamonds 

Do  von  remember,  when  eggs 
reached  'Mi  cents  :i  dozen  last  winter, 
how  the  corner  grocer  began  offering 
storage  eggs  at  7.">  cents'.'  Well, 
something  very  like  that  is  happening 
in  the  diamond  business,  Customers 
are  hard  to  satlsfv  now.  because 
the  diamond  olTereil  for  the  amount 
they  have  to  invest  is  smaller  than 
they  expect.  To  meet  this  condition 
many  diamond  merchants  are  select- 
ing a  poorer  quality  than  formerly, 
bill  offering  il  as  the  same  grade. 
Thus  a  man  who  formerly  Imughl 
Top  Crystals  may  now  handle  Crys- 
tals, and  one  who  handled  Silver 
Capes  may  now  offer  his  trade 
Capes.  He  can  thereby  sell  as  large 
a  stone  as  formerly  for  SUHI.  This 
is  railed  de-grading. 

This  ad  then  pointed  out  that  we 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  more  for  our 
diamonds  than  formerly,  but  that  we 
have  not  degraded.  That  we  have,  on 
the  contrary,  exercised  if  anything  more 
rare  in  our  selections. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  this  ad 
we  had  ottered  an  April  special  in  an 
engagement     ring     of    a  half-carat 
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diamond,  at  $225.  This  was  fully 
$50  less  than  the  ring  should  have 
sold  for.  It  was  an  experiment  in  a 
modified  special  sale.  It  was  a  dismal 
failure.  The  only  one  bought  from 
this  collection  during  a  time  when  our 
diamond  business  was  unusually  large 
was  one  which  I  purchased  myself  on 
behalf  of  a  young  brother,  who  had 
written  to  me  from  his  ship  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  asked  me  to  send 
him  an  tngagement  ring. 

In  an  attempt  to  re-awaken  interest 
in  this  special  offering  and  at  the  same 
time  to  show  people  that  we  were 
willing  to  make  an  admission  in  the 
interests  of  truth  I  wrote  this  ad 
headed.  ",\  Diamond  Ad  That  Failed." 
The  offer  of  the  preceding  week  was 
renewed,  followed  by  this  statement, 
"Instead  of  selling  a  dozen  of  them, 
as  1  confidently  expected,  we  sold  just 
one.  And  that  one  was  purchased  at 
the  full  retail  price  by  one  of  my  boys 
in  the  store,  who  got  it  for  his  brother 
an  ensign  over  on  the  Atlantic." 

We  added  to  our  slock  a  collection  of 
very  high-grade  diamond-set  bracelet 
watches.  Goods  of  this  kind  are  not 
seen  ou  Market  street.  The  fash- 
ionable shopping  district  is  north  of 
Market,  but  on  Market  street  are  the 
crowds,  also  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant department  stores  and,  low  erdown, 
some  high-class  specialty  shops.  Hut 
the  fashionable  jewelers  are  in  another 
section.  So  the  problem  was  to  attract 
attention  of  a  somewhat  different 
clientele— a  class  w  ho  did  not  regularly 
patronize  us  but  who  might,  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  if  they  were  assured 
of  really  exclusive  merchandise.  The 

result  of  this  analysis  was  an  I  

ad  that  carried  the  headline: 
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"Would  You  Pan  $?.->(>  for  This 
Wonderful  Watch?" 

The  copy  then  discussed  the  logic  or 
the  justice  of  putting  that  much  money 
into  a  watch,  defended  such  an  invest- 
ment on  the  part  of  well-to-do  men  and 
described  the  watches  offered,  explain- 
ing that  they  were  Walthams.  the 
smallest  made  in  America,  very  beautiful 
and  priced  lower  than  stores  handling 
this  class  of  merchandise  usually  sold 
them  for.  We  stated  that  it  was  a  new 
venture  with  us  and  that  we  did  not 
usually  go  in  for  goods  of  such  mag- 
nificence. 

Two  ads  that  attracted  lots  of 
attention  antl  that  permitted  us  to  put 
over  a  delinite  thought  were  headed 
respectively: 

"An  Advertising  Mrssai/c  to  the 
Examiner  Foree" 

and— 

"Infornuny  Robert  Jit/us  of  Oar 
Location." 

IN  the  former  we  addressed  a  message 
lo  the  Kxamincr  employees.  100  in 
number,  expressing  appreciation  of  the 
efficiency  of  their  various  divisions  in 
getting  out  a  great  newspaper,  and 
asking  for  their  jewelry  business.  In 
inviting  their  patronage  we  told  them 
what  we  had  to  offer.  It  gave  us  an 
opportunity  to  talk  about  our  own 
stock  and  our  own 
service  to  an  au- 
dience of  thousands 
w  ho.  because  of  the 
curiosity  of  the 
human  animal,  like 
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to  "read  the   other   fellow's  mail. 

The  second  ad  confessed  that  a 
prominent  merchant  of  San  Francisco 
had  betrayed  an  ignorance  of  our 
location.  In  this  ad  we  led  Mr.  Roos  up 
the  street  from  his  own  store,  past  a 
number  of  well-known  establishments 
to  our  own.  Then  we  found  him  in 
another  section  of  the  city  and  led  him 
down  a  couple  of  other  prominent 
streets  to  our  location,  with,  of  course,  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  readers, 
more  or  less,  following  the  parade. 
This  ad  unquestionably  fixed  our 
location  in  the  minds  of  a  lot  of  people 
w  ho  w  ere  interested  in  us.  but  did  not 
know  where  we  were  to  Iw  found. 
Street  numbers  mean  little  in  San 
Francisco  because  the  location  895  is 
near  Fifth  street  and  not  between 
Eighth  and  Ninth,  as  it  would  lie  in 
most  cities. 

Another  extensive  campaign  was 
based  on  "The  House  of  Lucky' 
Wedding  Rings."  a  slogan  invented  by 
Mr.  Samuels.  This  slogan  has  been  so 
successful  that  practically  a  third  of 
all  the  wedding  rings  sold  in  the  city 
are  sold  here,  notwithstanding  there 
are  seventy  jewelers  in  the  city. 

Slill  another  highly  successful  cam- 
paign— one  thai  created  no  end  ol 
interest — was  based  on  a  series  of 
Engagement  Ring  Letter  Contests. 
We  offered  prizes  for  the  best  letter-. 

on  the  two  subjects. 
"How  much  should  the 
average  young  man  in- 
vest in  an  engagement 
ring?"  and  "Is  an  en- 
gagement ring  an 
appropriate  gift  for 
Christmas." 

In  reply  to  the-,- 
questions  we  received 
letters  by  hundreds- 
letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  per- 
sons in  all  walks  of  life. 

In  drawing  this  story 
to  a  conclusion  I  can 
picture  a  lot  of  shrewd 
merchants  saving  to 
themselves.  "Well, 
those  ads  are  all  very 
entertaining,  but  did 
they  bring  home  the 
bacon?"  In  answer  I 
can  only  repeat  the 
reply  made  by  the 
manager  of  a  concern  1 
once  worked  for. 

He  was  asked  by  a 
merchant  lo  whom  he 
was  Irving  to  sell  a  con- 
tract, "Does  street-car 
advertising  pay?"  He 
replied.  "Well,  if  you 
don't  think  it  does,  take 
a  look  at  our  bank 
book." 
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The  Right  Arm  of  Selling 

Let  the  Credit  Man  Co-operate  with  the  Sales 
Department  and  Fewer  Accounts  will  be  Lost 


U  wTlTR  rare  exceptions  the  credit 
I/b/  manager  has  no  selling  sense. 
*'  He  (unctions  chiefly  la  kill 
business,  not  to  make  it. 

This  is  a  deplorable  condition  which 
is  the  natural  growth  of  I  lie  credit 
manager's  habit  of  mind.  Foi  the 
salesman's  courage  the  credit  manager 
substitutes  caution:  for 
invitation,  investigation; 
for  conquest,  care.  The 

average  credit  manager  is 
so  saturated    with  the 
*Ve-musn't-lose-a-ct nl"  s 
spirit  that  he  repel-  more 
business  than    the  star 
salesman  can  attract. 

But  this  cult  of 
"you-must-pay- 
promptly"  boys  aie  not 
hopeless.  With  the  application  of  just 
ordinary  common  sense  it  can  be  said 
of  any  credit  department.  "It  is  the 
right  arm  of  our  selling." 

This  story  is  eloquently  expressive 
of  the  thing  not  to  do  in  collecting. 

For  years  Abe  Mertz  had  paid  his 
invoices  with  fair  promptness.  He 
represented  a  good  average  account  for 
Davison  >v  Merson,  wholesale  jewelers. 
But  Abe  began  to  drag.  The  discount 
day  slipped  by  and  soon  the  "nel- 
amount-of-bill"  period  had  elapsed. 

A  credit  manager  who  lacked  selling 
sense  and  plain  ordinary  common 
sense  started  his  broadside  of  collec- 
tion lettetS  to  Abe.  Forgotten  was  the 
fact  that  for  years  and  years  Abe  had 
paid  well:  into  the  discard  went  the 

claim  of  long  business  association;  Abe 
was  just  a  man  who  owed  a  bill  and 
didn't  nay  it. 

Imagine  just  how  pleasant  it  was  to 
receive  that  cold  stereotyped  form  let- 
ter. "I  nless  your  remittance  is  at  hand 
in  live  days  we  shall  draw  on  you." 
And  still  Abe  did  not  "come  through." 
But  the  broadside  of  "Pay  up.  pay  up!" 

«  as  continued  at  its  stated  intervals  of 
five  days.  Finally,  in  desperation,  tin- 
credit  manager  coldly  informed  Abe 
Mertz  that  unless  remittance  was 

received  Bl  once  the  account  would  be 
placed  with  the  company's  attorney 
lor  collection. 

Fine!    llow    splendid    for  Abe! 
\\  hat  appreciation  for  long  yean 
prompt  paying! 

It  was  plain  to  Meit/  that  the  last 
bell  had  been  tolled,  so  he  wrote 
Davison  At  Merson  as  follows: 


Ih  HUBERT  C  TELLER 


out  wh)  " 


.Smith,   hrrr  w 
huntlrru  and  altty- 
i  I. lit  (inns  . . ....  I  trir!tnr>'.  ihiii 

houcht  11  cent's  worth  of  u* 
golim   to  find 


Krkokvillc.  Ind. 
Oc toiler  in.  I'.i. 


Da\  isoii  &  Merson, 

Toledo,  Ohio, 
fit-nllc  men: 

Inclosed  please  Inul  my  check  fur  $1 19.26 
in  full  payment  of  invoices  to  date.  Regret 
dial  an  accumulation  of  pressing  matters 
has  made  delay  in  making  this  remittance. 
Anyway,  you  now  have  my  check.  Thank- 
ing you  for  all  past  courtesies,  I  am, 
Ycrv  trolv  vours, 

A  Mi  MliBTZ. 

P.  S.  This  is  the  kind  of  a  letter  I 
would  write  if  I  hail  the  money,   A.  M. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  trace  this  actual 
incident  through  to  its  inevitable 
conclusion  of  a  lost  account.  It  will 
be  more  instructive  to  observe  how  a 
credit  manager  with  selling  sense 
handled  a  parallel  situation. 

Long  A  Brady,  wholesale  grocers,  had 
taken  regular  profits  for  ten  years  from 
the  business  of  A.  .1.  Harry.  Mis 
account  was  worth  $5,000  a  year. 
Complaints  were  lew  and  collections 
from  1  larry  were  excellent. 

J V  T,  as  with  our  friend  Mcrt/.  some- 
thing caused  Harry  to  miss  paying 
an  invoice  ol  some  size.  Hid  this  cause  0 
campaign  of  collection  letters'"  It 
most  certainly  did  not.  A  credit 
manager  with  brains  and  an  eye  lo 
retaining  and  building  business  was  on 
the  job.  Bather  a  warm,  friendly  lei tcr 
saying  it  was  evident  some  other 
demands  had  caused  the  customer  to 
pass  by  remit  lance  da\  and  offering  to 
wail  longer  if  need  be.  The  letter  abo 
extended  a  warm  right  hand  of  help 
in  case  the  merchant  was  in  deep  water. 

With  such  a  sincere  example  of  busi- 
ness friendship,  the  merchant  wired  he 


would  be  in  the  house  the  next  day  to 
talk  over  matters.    Long  A  Brady 
answered  that  wire  with  a  cordial 
"come"  ami  a  railroad  ticket. 

Details  are  not  the  point;  suflicc  it 
to  say  that  as  a  result  of  that  con- 
ference Long  iV  Biady  extended 
terms  for  ninety  days  and  took  long 
datings  on  current  sales,  during 
which  lime  Harry  worked  himself  out 
,  of  the  hole  into  which  he  had  been 
put  by  a  "bad  buy"  in  real  estate. 

Which  type  of  credit  man  builds 
business'.' 

To  be  sure,  no  house  is  going  to  oiler 
extended  terms  to  every  customer. 
Granted,  there  are  cases  where  the 
collection  department  must  bear  down 
hard.  But  in  general  the  fault  of  the 
average  credit  manager  is  that  he 
eases  to  be  a  human  being  between  8 
o'clock  a.  m.  and  f>  o'clock  p.  ttl.,  and 
becomes  a  machine  whose  one  function 
is  to  gather  in  the  shekels. 

The  credit  department  can  kill  or 
build  business  with  ease.  Most  of 
Ihem  are  murderous.  Few  of  them  are 
business-makers. 

Take  that  ever-present  evil— the 
inactive  account.  How  many  credit 
managers  come  to  the  sales  manager 
and  say:  "Here  are  some  good  folks 
who  haven't  spent  a  cent  with  us  for 
six  months  Let's  see  why.  Let's  get 
them  back."  And  yet  that  is  just 
the  kind  of  a  thing  that  credit  man- 
agers should  say. 

It's  a  fact  that  T.'i  per  cent  of  the 
folks  who  stop  doing  business  with  us 
quit  us  cold.  They  never  tell  why. 
Only  25  per  cent  complain  and  give  us 
a  chance  to  rectify  errors.  It  ought 
to  be  someone's  duly  lo  find  out  about 
that  T.'i  per  cent.  Will  the  credit 
department  make  the  follow-up  that 
establishes  the  cause  of  the  inactive 
account  ?  W  ith  exceptional  exceptions, 
il  will  not. 

Let's  lollow  an  alert,  business-mak- 
ing credit  manager  through  an  effort 
<>l  this  kind-  rather  part  way  through 
for  the  full  benefits  of  a  campaign  to 

restore  the  dormant  account  never  can 

be  I  raced. 

"Smith."  says  Credit  Manager 
James,  "here  are  one  hundred  anil 
sixty-eight  linns,  good  territory,  that 
haven't  bought  a  cent's  worth  til  us 
in  six  months.  I  am  going  to  find 
out  w  hy." 

"Fine!"  says  Smith,  of  COUrse. 

Out  goes  a  letter  lo  each  <<i  these 


Neosho  Finds  the  Answer 


"Sales  Day,"  With  Its  Censored  Bargains, 
Wins  the  Farmer's  Confidence  and  Trade 


£lIX  YEARS  ago  Missouri  fanners 
^  received  $175^787,120  for  their 
crops.    Later  they  spent  most  of 
it  for  shoes,  pianos,  sewing  machines, 
paint,    food,    stoves,    candy,  soap 
everything  that  retail  merchants  sell. 

Merchants  of  Neosho,  Missouri, 
(population  3,661),  felt  thai  they 
weren't  getting  their  fair  share  of  this 
rich  farmer  trade.  Too  much  of  that 
Missouri  money  was  going  to  the  big 
mail  order  house.  Too  much  of  it  was 
drifting  away  into  the  hands  of  the 
nearest  "big  city"  competitor. 

The  business  men  of  the  community 
reasoned  something  like  this: 

A  certain  number  of  farmers  trade 
in  Neosho  regularly.  We  now  get 
most  of  the  business  within  a  certain 
fixed  radius — say,  eight  miles.  If  one 
merchant  increases  his  business  it's  at 
his  competitor's  expense.  Smith  gains 
but  Brown  loses.  If  we're  going  to 
increase  business  as  a  whole,  we  must 
attract  trade  from  greater  distances. 

Neosho  hunted  for  the  answer  to 
this  problem    and  found  it. 

A  "Sales  Day"  plan  was  formulated 
by  a  committee  from  the  Neosho 
Advertising  Club,  and  once  each  month 
for  five  years  "Sales  Hay"  has  been  a 
lug  event  in  this  little  city.  I  ts  success 
is  proved  by  the  fad  that  it  has  lived- 
that  today  the  merchants  of  Neosho 
give  credit  to  it  as  a  business  producer 
and  profit  maker.    Moreover,  they 


By  S.  D.  R.  SMITH 

can  prove  to  the  skeptical  stranger,  by 
actual  figures,  that  the  plan  is  bringing 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  town 
every  year. 

Nearly  all  the  merchants  of  Neosho 
participate  in  the  "Sales  Day"  plan. 
The  sales  are  conducted  under  the 
strict  supervision  of  a  committee 
from  the  Ad  Club,  which  has  the 
power  to  pass  on  all  special  bargains 
filtered,  and  to  throw  out  any  that 
may  not  be  up  to  the  club's  high 
standard  of  requirements, 

GAUSS  are  held  on  the  third  Mon- 
day of  each  month,  Much  sale  is 
advertised  by  full  page  space  in  the 
Neosho  papers  and  in  Joplin,  the  near- 
est "big  city."  In  addition,  repro- 
ductions of  these  ads  arc  sent  to  a 
selected  mailing  list  of  6,000 families  in 
New  ton  and  adjoining  counties.  The 
circulars  are  mailed  under  one  cent 
postage,  and  the  total  cost  to  print 
and  mail  averages  only  about  SKIS  a 
month.  This  expense  is  prorated 
among  the  merchants  participating  in 
the  sale,  making  the  cosl  to  any  one 
linn  comparatively  small. 

The  copy  used  in  the  circular  and  in 
the  newspaper  ads  is  the  same.  The 
page  is  divided  into  10  spaces,  size 
3'  >\'.\l  -jinchescach.  and  each  advertiser 
is  permitted  the  use  of  only  one  of  these 


spaces-  the  club  believing  that  the 
little  fellow  should  have  an  equal 
chance  with  his  bigger  and  stronger 
neighbor  and  competitor  for  trade. 
Because  the  club  guarantees  every  one 
of  the  printed  advertisements,  a  very 
strict  censorship  of  the  copy  mutter 
submitted  by  the  various  merchants 
prevails.  The  committee  realizes  that 
if  only  one  or  two  advertisers  arc 
allowed  to  slip,  and  to  mislead  visiting 
buyers,  the  confidence  of  those  buyers 
would  be  destroyed  and  the  entire 
community  made  to  sufTer  in  lost 
business. 

"flood  merchandise,  truthful  adver- 
tising, square  dealing  and  service — 
these  are  the  things  on  which  our  suc- 
cess is  founded."  said  A.  C.  McGinlV, 
chairman  of  the  Sales  Day  Committee 
and  one  of  the  founders  and  chief 
supporters  of  the  Neosho  plan. 

Then  Mr.  McGinty  presented  the 
figures  to  show  just  how  big  a 
business-builder  "Sales  Day"  is  t<> 
the  town. 

'Till-:  figu  res  in  the  table  that  follows 
represent  actual  sales  volume  for 
ten  representative  Neosho  stores  in 
ten  different  lines  of  trade.  They  show 
that  the  increased  volume  on  "Sale-. 
Day"  is  a  net  gain;  that  the  Monday 
sales  do  not  detract  or  take  business 
from  the  preceding  Saturday,  and,  in 
consequence,  that  the  additional  moncx 
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BUSINESS 


spent  in  the  town  on  "Sales  Day"  is 
money  that  would  have  gone  else- 
where except  for  the  special  induce- 
ments which  attracted  new  customers. 

SATURDAYS 

First  Saturday  S3HS  85 

Second  Saturday    105  60 

Third  Saturday    233.70 

First  Saturday  121 . 17 

Second  Saturday  83  20 

Third  Saturday   15.97 

First  Saturday    IIS  (M> 

Second  Saturday  298  (Hi 

Third  Saturday  158  (HI 

First  Saturday    167  .">7 

Second  Saturday  102  02 

Third  Saturday   II  .">!» 

First  Saturday         .    157 1  05 

Second  Saturday  . .      tio  7o 

Third  Saturday    2KI  65 

First  Saturday    Il  l  53 

Second  Saturday    76.91 

Third  Saturday    50  Ml 

First  Saturday  .  .  .   ,   333  trj 

Second  Saturday  .  132  IB 

Third  Saturday'   85  .Ml 

First  Saturday    345  (X) 

Second  Saturday    515  01 

Third  Saturday    350  <H 

First  Saturday  8(1  00 

Second  Saturday  ISA  IKI 

Third  Saturday   102  oo 

First  Saturday    10.".  08 

Second  Saturday    '210  il8 

Third  Saturday    92.25 

MONDAYS 

First  Monday  (Silk*  Day)  SUM  9D 

Second  Monday  316  m 

Third  Monday  121  sn 

First  Monday  (Sale*  D;n  I  261  S9 

Second  Monda\  77  19 

Third  Monday  .".1  oh 

First  Monday  (Sales  Dav),        .  1350  (Hi 

Second  Monday  107  oo 

Third  Monday  1 05. on 

First  Monday  (Sales  Day)      .  .  ICS  (IS 

Second  Monday  ('.:!  9H 

Third  Monday.    IS  85 

Find  Monday  (Sales  Dav)   397.90 

Second  Monday    199  65 

Third  Monday    228  03 

First  Monday  (Sales  Day!   320  01 

Second  Monday                 .  65  '25 

Third  Monday  90  II 

Firsl  Monday  (Sales  Day).  540  (Hi 

Second  Monday                     .  115  :tf. 

Third  Monday    95  62 

First  Monday  (Sales  Day)   978  63 

Second  Monday  '215  71 

Third  Monday'    215  00 

First  Monday  (Sales  Day)   (177  no 

Second  Monday   81  (Hi 

Third  Monday    223.00 

First  Monday  (Sales  Day  )   1610  15 

See. .ml  Monday    191  99 

Third  Monday'    92  '25 

The  total  sales  volume  for  these  ten 
representative  stores  on  Sales  Day 
Monday  was  S7.730.71.  as  compared 
with  Sl.601.0fi  and  SI.JfiG.93  on  two 
other  Mondays  in  the  same  month. 

And  ef  course  not  all  of  the  new 
business  that  is  atlracled  to  the  com- 
munity is  on  the  sales  bargains  thai 
are  ofTered.  People  drawn  to  the  town 
by  the  special  sale  prices  also  buy  a  grea  I 


Sjlm  Day  auction  kit  chr  sttick  patfKon 


many  other  articles  at  regular  prices. 

The  experience  of  one  of  Neosho's 
clothing  dealers  is  probably  typical  ol 
Ihe  results  obtained  by  the  other  mer- 
chants. 

"Our  Saturday  business,"  he  said,  "is 
always  more  than  double,  and  some- 
times three  times  as  great  as  the  volume 
of  business  we  obtain  on  any  other  day 
of  the  week.  But  our  gross  sales  on 
'Sah  s  1  >uy"  invariably  exceed  our  Satur- 
day business  by  a  grea  I  many  dollars. 

"Moreover,  not  more  lhan  twenty 
per  rent  of  the  business  we  do  on 
'Sales  Day'  is  on  'bargain'  articles." 

As  might  be  expected,  some  lines  or 
business  show  greater  gains  I  han  ol  hers. 
Somc  stores  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness vary  in  their  percentage  of  gain. 
But  the  net  average  is  a  53  per  cent 
increase  on  "Sales  Day  s"  over  the  cor- 
responding days  of  the  preceding  year. 

Neosho  merchants  do  not  slop  with 
offering  special  bargains  in  their  efforts 
to  attract  new  trade.  A  monthly 
auction  of  livestock,  household  goods 
and  farm  implements  is  another  detail 
of  the  community  plan  which  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  success  of 
the  "Sales  Days." 

These  auctions  arc  held  each  "Sales 
Day"  in  a  $1,000  stock  pavilion 
creeled  by  the  Advertising  Club.  The 
pavilion  has  a  capacity  for  sealing  300 
persons,  and  almost  always  is  crowded 
to  rapacity  while  one  of  the  auction 
sales  is  in  progress.  A  charge  of  2  per 
cent  of  the  selling  price  is  assessed  on 
all  articles  sold  at  auction.  This  pays 
all  expenses  of  the  sale  and  leaves  a 
surplus  of  one-half  of  1  percent,  which 
goes  to  the  Ad  Club  lo  reduce  the  debt 
incurred  in  building  the  pavilion.  As 
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indicating  the  popularity  of  the  auc- 
tion sale  idea  among  the  farmers  and 
others  yvho  come  to  Neosho  lo  trade, 
the  Ail  Club  cites  figures  showing  thai 
sales  for  the  past  two  years  have 
averaged  more  than  $3,000  each 
"Sales  Day." 

Neosho  business  men  are  doing  much 
to  make  the  farmer  feel  that  he  is  a 
pari  of  their  community.  During  the 
summer  months,  from  May  to  October. 
Ihe  Ad  Club  meets  regularly  twice  a 
month  in  the  country,  first  at  the  home 
of  one  farmer,  then  at  the  home  of 
another.  These  are  all  open-air  meet- 
ings, and  there  is  a  strict  rule  against 
so-called  trade-boosting  talk.  From 
fifty  to  sixty  merchants  arc  usually  on 
hand  lo  attend  these  country  meetings, 
while  the  farmer  at  whose  home 
they  are  held  usually  has  twenty  or 
Iwenty-flve  of  his  neighbors  on  hand 
to  "listen  in."  Community  develop- 
ment in  all  lines  of  activity  forms  Ihe 
basis  of  discussion  at  these  meetings; 
Ihe  tanners  are  invited  to  participate, 
and  often  do. 

Because  the  Ad  Club  meets  each 
time  in  a  different  place,  it  is  gradually 
extending  its  influence  out  in  every 
direction  from  Neosho.  By  arousing 
in  the  farmer  a  friendly,  personal  inter- 
est in  Neosho's  activities  and  in  her 
business  men,  the  Ad  Club  has  found 
an  effective  weapon  to  combat  mail 
order  competition. 

The  "Sales  Day"  plan  has  greatly 
extended  Neosho's  trade  territory. 
Trade  formerly  came  almost  entirely 
from  within  a  radius  of  possibly  eight 
miles.  Merchants  now  report  thai 
customers  frequently  come  from 
distances  ranging  up  to  forty  miles. 
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What  Ads  Appeal  to  Women? 

A  Survey  in  Indianapolis  Reveals  Sonic  Striking 
Faces  and  Results  in  a  New  Merchandising  Policy 


rHAT  percentage  of 
housewives  read  the 
merit  store  news?  Why 
news  rend?    Just  w  ho  reads  if 


a  ell  y  s 
de  part- 
is I  his 
What 


type  of  advertising  is  most  read  by 
what  type  of  citizen? 

Bin  merchants  who  arc  spending 
from  1  1  •_>  to  ;?  per  cent  of  their  re- 
eeipts  for  newspaper  advertising 
naturally  consider  these  facts  of  great 
importance,  but  few  of  them  ever  make 
u  systematic  attempt  to  learn  the  Inith. 
chiefly  because  no  one  apparently  has 
evolved  a  plan  whereby  he  can  gel  an 
unbiased  opinion  from  the  women. 

A  successful  plan,  however,  was  re- 
cently evolved  and  put  into  operation 
in  Indianapolis  by  a  service  association 
engaged  in  commercial  research.  The 
data  was  obtained  ami  compiled  by 
a  method  which  might  be  adopted 
by  any  merchant  or  association  of 
merchants. 

A  C (ossified  advertiiomenl  w  as  run  in 
the  newspapers  asking  for  the  services 
of  college  women  al  a  wage  of  $.">  a  day. 
From  the  score  of  applicants  the  in- 
vestigators selected  eight  women  of 
pleasing  address  and  evident  culture. 
The  women  were  told  that  their 
work  was  of  a  statistical  nature  and 
that  nothing  would  be  required  <>l 
them  or  those  whom  I  he) 
interview  which  could 
not  Ik*  granted  with 
entire  freedom.  Facts 
helpful  to  the  women 
themselves  and  to  the 
rommunit  y  were 
w  anted  and  would  he 
so  used  simply  lo 
improve  shopping  con- 
ditions. They  were 
told  also  I  ha  I  their 
reports  were  for  a 
statistical  bureau. 
This,  helped  to  dispel 
the  idea  that  personal 
information  might  be- 
come known  among 
one's  neighbors  or 
published  locally. 

The  applicants  were 
asked  lo  till  in  I  he 
forms,  each  giving  her 
own  answers  to  each 
question!  They  were 
reminded  (hat  wh«l 
was  wanted,  above  all 
else,  was  absolute 
honesty  and  outspoken 
criticism.    Among  the 
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questions,  purely  statistical  and  more  or 
loss  commonplace,  were  tin1  following: 

"At  which  department  store  do  you 
do  most  of  your  trading?  Why? 

"Which  store's  advertising  do 
you  read?  Why"" 

(Convinced  (hat  (hoy  were  really 
lo  contribute  something  lo  the  public 
good,  the  chosen  applicants  undertook 
t lit*  work  wilh  real  interest.  Their 
own  reports  resembled  those  received 
later  from  the  housewives  of  well-to-do 
sections  of  the  city.  Three  of  them 
named  reliability  as  (he  quality  which 
prompted  (hem  most  Frequently  to 
read  (he  advertisements  of  one  store. 
One  said  she  preferred  another  store's 
advertising  because  it  was  "so  readable 
and  easily  understood."  Another  said 
she  read  the  advertising  that  appealed 
to  her  as  being  most  pleasing  in  appear- 
ance. One  reported  that  she  preferred 
the  advertising  of  "the  store  which 
did  nol  make  comparisons  in  prices." 
She  said  she  found  their  quotations 
always  fair  and  their  goods  of  good 
quality.  Still  another  read  ihosc  ad- 
vertisements which  she  considered 
artistic  and  therefore  appealing  to 
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Morr  Ihsn  a  tliouftjintl  proton*  vlaitrd  this  corner  In  the  I..  S\  Ayrr*  .\  Co,  More  heforr  the 
holiday*  I  im  yew  ami  inliatrd  the  aid  r>f  the  Lift  Cranny  In  finding  mil  what  llulrfrlrnd* 
u.inii'd  fur  Chri-tmu*.  LaU*  In  November  one  p-jiron  uj*e  the  (»ift  (.unnv  the  nnmtt  of 
oil  friend*  and  u>Wi-d  luar  lo  write  to  thrm.  Ihrn'i.l  ihe  ail  then  tioi  tin-  GUI  CranirJ  to 
write  lo  Ihc'rfr  riMlft.;  theaefrletltU  In  turn  Mippl  Vd  ihe  name*  of  Mllloiher*.  until,  w'thln 
I  hr*n"  weeltN,int|uirie*  had  been  *enl  lo  I  IS  po**lble  patron*  a*  a  rrtull  of  the  original  request . 
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women.  Another  liked  the  person. it 
note  of  one  store's  advertising. 

The  reports  from  typical  high-class 
residence  districts — the  homes  of  the 
well-to-do  middle  class— were  flatter- 
ing to  department  store  advertising. 
In  such  sections  of  the  city  approxi- 
mately *>•"»  per  cent  of  the  women  said 
thai  they  habitually  read  department 
store  advertising.  Forty-five  per  cent 
said  they  paid  very  lillle  attention  (<> 
advertising  of  any  kind.  In  such 
sections,  reliability  of  (he  slore  and  its 
merchandise  seemed  to  furnish  the 
motive  for  the  reading  oT  adver- 
tisements, 

TWENTY-SIX  percent  of  the  women 
said  they  made  a  habit  of  reading  the 
advertisements  of  the  store  they  con- 
sider most  reliable  in  its  merchandise. 
Six  per  cent  named  as  their  pref- 
erence the  slore  which  does  not  quote 
comparative  prices.  Three  women 
read  advertisements  because  they  were 
interesting  as  advertisements.  Only 
fi  per  cenl  in  these  localities  named 
bargain  values  as  an  incentive  lo  their 
reading,  although  an  additional  3  pei 
cent  said  they  value  sales  news. 
Only  one  woman  professed  to  read 
advertisim*  because  it  is  artistic  Seven 
said  they  read  the  ads 
of  certain  stores  that 
specialize  on  service. 

A  prosperous  neigh- 
borhood where  homes 
would  have  a  tax  valua- 
tion of  from  S.ri000  to 
£15.000  was  compli- 
mentary tO  well  pre- 
sented store  news. 
More  than  SO  per  cenl 
of  the  women  in  this 
locality  read  ads.  The 
investigators  remarked 
also  upon  the  courteous 
treatment  received 
from  the  housewives 
and  I  heir  w  illintiness  to 
give  any  information 
desired.  For  a  store 
catering  to  high-class 
business,  the  result  <d 
I  ho  survey  will  be  very 
interesting.  F.leven  per 
cenl  of  the  readers 
said  they  road  adver- 
tisements of  (he  store 
which  they  consider 
most  reliable  in  quahl y 
of   merchandise  ano 
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A  miniature  stage  and  a  mechanical  doll  operated  h>-  an  Ingenious  system  uf  gear*  iind  eccentric*  with 
pawer  furnished  by  a  small  motor  i  li.i  i  la  the  combination  that  attracted  thousunda  of  children  and 
their  parent*  during  the  Christmas  shopping  season  last  year  tn  the  toy  shops  of  L.  S.  Ayrea  At  fJn..nf 
Indianapolis,  r'.very  half  hour  Dancing  Ifcwothy  performed  a  graceful  and  realistic  dance  tothcaccnm- 
panlment  uf  music.  The  Idea  was  conceived  and  etecuted  by  the  company's  nunuftcr  of  window  display. 


merchandising  methods.  Five  percent 
of  I  hem,  however,  mimed  the  attractive- 
ness of  Ihe  pul>li<  ily  as  a  motive  for 
reading  store  news.  Five  percent  liked 
originality  in  presentation  and  con- 
ciseness and  clearness  of  expression. 
Not  more  than  1  percent  were  partic- 
ularly interested  in  bargains. 

A  survey  in  a  residence  section  of 
the  city  quite  remote  from  the  down- 
town distriet  showed  that  less  than  -10 
percent  of  the  women  in  this  totality 
read  department  store  advertising 
with  any  degree  of  persistence.  This 
neighborhood  was  largely  attracted  to 
advertising  of  stores  which  presented 
sale  and  bargain  news.  Twenty  per 
cent  of  the   women   said  they  read 

department  store  advertising  for 
bargains.  Might  per  cent  named  as 
their  incentive  the  roliablity  of  the 
merchandise  and  the  fact  that  the  store 
makes  good  on  all  promises. 

Another  residence  section  of  the  city 
produced  practically  the  same  data, 
save  thai  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
women  read  the  store  news.  Four  of 
them  were  concerned  more  with  the 
service  they  got  from  the  store  than 
with  the  ads.  merchandise  or  prices. 

The  rise  of  a  new  residence  section 
made  it  necessary  for  many  stores  to 
extend  their  delivery  service.  One  large 
store  which  specializes  on  cov  ering  new 
neighborhoods  with  a  complete  de- 
livery service  scored  ten  limes  to  its 
competitors'  four.  si\  and  seven,  simply 
because  it  gives  better  delivery  serv  ice. 
Women  in  this  neighborhood  seemed 
to  appreciate  low  prices  rather  more 
than  did  those  in  older  settled  com- 
munities, blight  per  cent  read  the 
store  news  of  the  store  which  they 
consider  most  reliable.  Sixteen  per 
cent  admitted  being  on  the  lookout 
lor  special  values.  About  50  per 
cent  of  the  women  in  this  locality 
were  readers  of  department  store  ads. 

IS  Indianapolis  we  have  a  high-brow 
district.  This  neighborhood  is  the 
home  of  a  college,  so  the  population 
runs  strongly  to  teachers,  students  and 
newspaper  people.  Their  reasons  for 
reading  advertisements,  however,  were 
almost  identical  with  those  of  people 
in  the  well-to-do  districts.  Eighteen 
per  cent  of  the  women  read  the  ads  of 
the  store  which  they  consider  most  re- 
liable. Five  per  cent  expressed  them- 
selves as  on  the  lookout  for  sale  news. 
Seven  per  cent  said  they  read  the 
advertisements  of  the  store  with  which 
they  prefer  to  trade.  This  neighbor- 
hood, rather  more  than  any  other, 
appreciates  the  quality  of  presenta- 
tion, terseness  of  style,  personal  ap- 
peal and  attractive  illustrations. 

A  neighborhood  which  the  investiga- 
tor put  down  as  poor  and  uncultured 
showed  the  least  percentage  of  readers 


of  any  that  was  investigated.  Mere 
less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  women 
read  advertisements  at  all  anil  nearly 
one-third  of  these  said  (hey  read  ads  of 
the  stores  which  give  the  best  values. 

They  were  not  particularly  interested 
in  sales,  howev  er.  Several  of  I  hem 
remarked  that  most  sales  are  "bunk." 
This  conclusion  of  the  women  was  al 
sharp  variance  with  the  reports  from 
better  sections  of  the  city.  One  infers 
from  this  report  that  poverty-stricken 
and  remote  sections  of  Ihe  city  are  a 
poor  field  for  Ihe  large  department 
stores.  Women  in  such  neighborhoods 
buy  only  when  necessity  demands. 

A  section  of  the  city  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Americans  of  the  middle  class 
was  complimentary  la  department 
Store  advertising.  More  than  ."><>  per 
cent  of  these  women  read  department 
store  ads  with  interest.  Reliability 
of  merchandise  influences  7  per  cent. 
Fight  per  cent  are  drawn  to  a  slore 
and  its  publicity  by  what  they  consider 
better  values.  Three  women  are 
influenced  by  attractiveness  of  pre- 
sentation. Two  per  cent  think 
nevvsiness  a  virtue.  Fnder  this  head 
they  classify  diversity  of  the  mer- 
chandise presented.  In  this  section 
the  investigator  found  a  conflict  in 
testimony  as  to  the  value  of  compara- 
tive prices.  Three  women  said  they 
read  the  advertisements  of  one  store 

because  it  does  not  quote  comparative 
prices.    Three  other  women  in  Ihe 


same  neighborhood  said  they  read 
Ihe  advertisements  of  another  store 
because    it    does  quote  comparative 

prices. 

Assuming  that  the  data  accumulated 
was  an  honest  expression  of  community 
sentiment  and  I  have  good  reason 
in  believe  that  it  was  the  department 
store  advertising  in  Indianapolis  is 
read  more  or  less  persistently  by  ;tf> 
In  43  per  cent  of  its  housewives.  It 
should  be  said  in  passing  (hat 
this  advertising,  according  to  experts, 
ranks  rather  above  the  average. 

Taking  reports  from  the  entire  city, 
we  glean  these  incentives  as  dominant 
in  governing  the  rending  of  advertise- 
ments: reliability  of  merchandise 
and  methods;  bargain  and  sales  news; 
cheapness: quality; style  and  excellence 
of  goods;  service;  artistry  and  general 
attractiveness  of  advertising. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  lhat 
this  survey  has  modified  our  own  adver- 
tising policies.  We  now  emphasize  relia- 
bility of  merchandise  rather  more  than 
price,  and  discuss  special  features  as  of 
equal  interest  with  sales  news. 

And  if  there's  a  moral  for  the  mer- 
chant it  is  this:  lief  ore  you  advertise 
be  sure  that  your  goods  and  your  selling 
methods  are  all  they  should  be.  then 
when  you  advertise  cut  out  the  frills 
and  give  'em  facts  Ihe  absolute 
truth — for  only  by  so  doing  will  you  gain 
readers  among  lhat  Sfi  to  !>.'>  per  cent 
w  ho  do  not  now  read  advertisements. 
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The  National  Shell  Game 

"Let  Us  Standardize  on  a  Few  Honest  Containers/ 1 
the  Kxperts  Say,  "and  Stop  Deception  and  Waste*1 


THE  closer  you  look,  the  less  you 
will  see."  is  an  axiom  of  the 
sleight-of-hand  operator. 
Yet  wc  all  have  exceeding  confidence 
in  the  discerning  power  of  the  human 
eye.  The  housewife  relies  upon  it 
almost  wholly  when  marketing;  so 
do  must  food  merchant*  when  buying. 
Of  all  our  parts  the  eye  is  probably 
the  greatest  creature  of  habit.  It  is 
ever  inclined  lo  see  what  it  is  accus- 
tomed to  seeing,  even  if  what  it  "sees" 
isn't  there. 

When  the  war  and  the  remoteness 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands  sent  the  prices 
of  spices  skyward,  the  average  con- 
sumer of  black  pepper  scarcely  realized 
the  difference.  More  curious  still,  the 
average  consumer  balked  when  he  Hid 
realize  it. 

The  reason  was  that  black  pepper 
and  other  spices  were  bought  "sight 
unseen"  in  shaker  boxes  that  sold  for 
5  or  10  cents  a  box.  The  average  con- 
sumer continued  to  get  the  name  style 
and  size  of  box  at  the  same  price.  The 
contents  depreciated,  but 
the  container  didn't. 

When  the  box  contained 
four  ounces  or  more,  which 
was  the  usual  content,  the 
manufacturer  was  required 
to  print  on  the  container 
a  statement  of  the  volume 
contained.  But  when  the 
content  went  below  four 
ounces,  as  with  the  higher 
prices  they  frequently 
did.  no  such  statement 
was  required. 

Some  manufacturers 
tried  to  equalize  container 
and  content,  only  to  find 
that  the  trade  prcfi 
the  larger  and  parti)  fab- 
ricated boxes.  This  was 
because  the  eyes  pi  con- 
sumers insisted  on  esi  limit- 
ing quantity  by  size  of 
container,  even  when  a 
statement  of  quanlit\  wan 
printed  on  the  bo\. 

The  government  w;^ 
appealed  lo.  Liut  an 
inquiry  into  the  law 
showed  its  hands  to  Ik-  all 
but  tied.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture, 
through  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  did  exercise  it> 
right  under  the  law  lo 
require  that  all  food  pack- 
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ages  containing  a  half  ounce  or  more 
of  product  bear  a  statement  of  quantity 
of  content.  It  appealed  to  the  manu- 
facturers to  go  farther  by  voluntary 
action  and  reduce  the  size  of  con- 
tainers. Most  of  the  manufacturers 
agreed  to  do  so. 

You  can't  ordinarily  see  through  a 
pepper  box.  but  you  can  see  through  a 
glass  bottle.  Yet  there  was  a  similar 
experience  with  regard  to  flavoring 
extracts.  When  they  went  up  in  price, 
many  manufacturers  continued  to  turn 
out  what  looked  like  the  same  10-cenl 
and  25-cent  bottles.  The  difference 
was  taken  care  of  by  reducing  the 
interior  dimensions  of  the  bottle,  and 
the  trick  was  done  so  well  that  the 
difference  was  disclosed  only  by  care- 
ful inspection. 

Barely  was  the  camouflage  due  lo 
dishonesty.  It  was  "put  over"  because 


litis  picture  rip»t«  ■  lew 
method!  by  which  people  are 
sometime*  duped  »hm  they 
buy  by  mcniurr.  To  the  eye 
of  the  casual  buyer  the  letlure  h 
plctureseem  to  be  of  the  same  aire.  The  tllffi 
ence  tbut  really  eilsts  U  Illustrated  by  the  dozen 

heads  of  lettuce  left  over  when  the  content*  of  the  basket  at  the  left  are  poured 
Into  the  basket  at  the  rlitht. 

The  reinforced  Implement  at  the  upper  left  Is  a  double-ended  measure.  legalized  by 
< SMt£r«M  f or  use  In  thr  District  of  Columbia.  The  section  Ailed  with  yams  holds 
eiactly  half  a  neck.  Below  la  a  peck  measure.  W  hen  the  half-peck  measure  was 
tilled  twice,  and  its  contents  poured  Into  the  peck  measure  three  yams  were  left  over. 

A  container  may  be  of  honest  surface  dimensions,  hut  of  dishonest  bottom  dimen- 
sions and  therefore  of  dishonest  shape  TtM  baskets  con mining  string  bean*  are 
of  the  same  surface  dimensions.  Yet  one  contains  sliteen  ounce*  of  beans;  the  other 
one  is  narrower  at  the  bottom  and  contains  only  thirteen.  Instances  like  these 
show  why  the  housewife  should  buy  produce  hy  the  pound. 


it  saved  arguments  and  because  re- 
tailers found  that  the  average  con- 
sumer when  choosing  between  a  strictly 
honest  and  a  somewhat  dishonest 
container  took  Ihe  latter — due  lo 
force  of  habit  and  reliance  on  the  eye. 

The  eye  is  most  often  deceived  per- 
haps by  containers  that  give  full  or 
reasonable  view  of  their  contents. 
Even  government  experts  often  are 
obliged  lo  use  delicate  testing  appara- 
tus in  determining  inequalities  or 
deficiencies  in  such  common  container* 
as  berry  boxes,  grape  baskets,  hamper-, 
and  crates. 

"Mere  are  two  orange  boxes."  said 
one  of  them  the  other  day.  They  were 
on  the  floor  of  his  office  only  a  foot 
or  two  apart.  "Do  you  see  any  differ- 
ence in  size?" 

"Ndl  the  least." 

lie  laid  his  ruler  across  the  one  on 
the  right  hand.  The  width  was  11  *, 
inches:  Ihe  depth  was  the  same.  The 
box  on  the  left  measured  up  a  full 
twelve  inches  in  width  and  depth. 

I  In  difference  seems  insignificant." 
id  the  official.    "But  it  isn't. 
But  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  oranges  into  each  box 
and  you  couldn't   tell  by 
-lghl  or  feel  any  difference 
between   the  sizes  of  those 
oranges.     Yet   those   in  the 
small  box  would  weigh  ten  per 
cent  less  than  those  in  the 
arger  box.    Oranges  have 
been  sold  from  each  as  tMMng 
of  the  same    size    and  grade. 
Even  commission  merchants  didn't 
notice  the  difference. 

"More   than  three  hundred 
thousand  boxes  of  the  smaller  size 
were  pul  on  the  market  by  a  single 
manufacturer  last  year.    When  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  it. 
he  replied: 

"'Certainly  not  be- 
cause I  want  to.  but  lie- 
cause  my  trade  demands 
'em.'" 

His  trade  demanded 
them  iK'causc  some  one. 
moved  by  outright  dis- 
honesty,   had    inn  ii' i 

that  the  deception  cmilil 

be  worked,  thus  giving 
a  10  per  cent  margin  of 
profit  over  more  scru- 
pulous competitors. 
Others  had  to  resort  to 
the  practice  to  meet  the 
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unfair  competition.  Of 
course,  in  lime  the  small 
lx>\  would  become  the 
incepted  standard;  but 
before  that  time  arrived 
Mime  shipper  would  cut 
<>tT  another  quarter  of  an 
inch  and  thus  start 
another  cycle  of  decep- 
tion, and  so  on  ad 
infinitum. 

Such  cycles,  together 
with  multiform  local 
customs  and — so  far  as 
there  are  any — many 
contradictory  laws,  have 
caused  the  problem  of 
containers  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  be  one  of 
the  hardest  the  govern- 
ment is  trying  to  solve. 

"There  arc  as  many 
varieties  of  cabbage 
crates  as  there  are 
varieties  of  cabbages." 
soys  one  of  the  experts 
who  has  been  investigat- 
ing the  subject.  "Five  or 
six,  maybe  fewer,  stand- 
ardized crates  would  be 
sufficient.  Their  adoption 
\\  ould  do  a  great  deal  more  than  prevent 
deception.  They  would  save  waste  both 
in  manufacturing  the  boxes  and  dis- 
tributing the  food  they  carry  from 
producer  to  retailer  or  consumer." 

The  same  confusion  exists,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  throughout  the  whole 
realm  of  packagedom.  The  only  wax 
it  can  be  fully  removed  is  for  Congress 
t<>  exercise  its  constitutional  power  to 
li\  the  size,  styles  and  strength  of  those 
containers  in  common  commercial 
Use  that  are  amenable  to  standardi- 
zation. 

But  hen'  we  run  into  a  quite  curious 
circumstance  of  history.  In  fixing  the 
powers  of  Congress,  the  Constitution 

>ays: 

"To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix 
the  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures." 

The  first  part  of  that  authorization 
which  amounts  to  a  demand,  has  been 
curried  out  in  detail  since  the  govern- 
ment  was  formed;  to  a  large  extent  the 
lust  has  been  ignored. 

Congress  has  not  yet  affirmatively 
fixed  even  a  basic  standard  of  weights 
and  measures  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  In  (ruth,  the  only  positively 
legalized  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  we  have-  or  rather  don't 
have — for  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
the  metric  system.  Congress  made 
the  metric  system  legal  in  IXI!f»,  but 
only  by  indirect  action  has  it  ever 
legalized  the  ancient  British  system  in 
general  use. 


Hit,  -  what  national  standardization  can  do.  Th«  four  baskets  at  the  top  of  the  picture  have  supplanted  all  the 
others  shown  below,  rmcept  the  half-pint  and  pint  boles,  and  two  or  three  time*  a*  many  more.  The  fewer  aire* 
perform  the  service  better,  at  leas  coat  and  with  far  greater  satisfaction 


The  reason?  Chielly  local  customs, 
sectional  prejudices,  individual  habits 
— all  functioning  usually  under  I  he 
cloak  of  state  rights! 

Xo  doubt  the  constitution  makers 
had  in  mind  largely  the  basic  standards 
of  weight  and  measure,  like  those 
represented  by  the  pound  and  the 
bushel,  as  usually  determined  by  the 
scale  and  measuring  implement.  In 
that  day  wc  followed  the  British  sys- 
tem as  we  do  now,  but  that  system  had 
not  then  been  reduced  to  uniformity. 

Early  Congresses  could  have  defined 
the  pound  and  the  bushel  only  at  the 
cost  of  breaking  into  many  local  cus- 
toms. So  Congress  didn't,  holding 
that  the  function  should  he  exercised 
by  the  slates. 

DET  \\  BEN  1 SJO  and  IX 10,  the  govern- 
ment, in  collecting  customs  and  taxes, 
often  found  itself  perplexed  as  to  w  hat 
really  did  constitute  a  pound,  a  yard 
or  a  bushel.  Then  Congress  authorized 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  fix 
standards  for  the  government's  own 
use.  lie  went  about  the  job  scienlili- 
cally.  and  did  it  successfully.  Base 
standards  carefully  made  were  stored 
away  for  future  guidance. 

Meantime  the  stales  were  following 
the  old  customs  of  the  colonies.  To 
promote  uniformity  among  them.  Con- 
gress directed  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  send  each  state,  as  a  gift 
rather  than  an  injunction,  duplicates 
of  his  base  standards. 

The  states  now  prescribe  (he  sun;' 
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basic  pounds,  yards  and  bushels  that  arc 
employed  by  the  federal  government, 
hui  are  free  to  change  them  at  will. 

Echoes  of  the  old  lack  of  uniformity 
constantly  result  from  Ihe  efforts  ol 
I  he  slates  to  define  bushels  in  terms  of 
pounds.  The  legal  weights  per  bushel 
of  sweet  potatoes,  for  example,  range 
from  forty-six  pounds  in  North  Dakota 
to  sixty  pounds  in  Maryland. 

Recently,  when  the  railroad  adminis- 
tration put  into  its  freight  tariffs  for 
southeastern  roads,  a  number  of  care- 
fully made  specifications  governing 
containers  used  in  shipping  fruits  and 
Vegetables  from  that  section,  the 
farmers  of  Georgia  found  that  they 
must  either  violate  their  state  law  or 
not  ship  their  potatoes  in  the  bushel- 
sized  crates  prescribed  for  them  by  I  he 
lederal  government.  The  crates  were 
designed  to  hold  an  exact  bushel  ol 
potatoes  by  measurement.  The  Geor- 
gia law  says  a  bushel  ol  potatoes  must 
weigh  filly-six  pounds.  The  crates, 
say  flic  farmers,  must  be  made  three 
inches  longer  if  they  arc  to  contain  a 
lull  («eorj{ia  bushel  of  potatoes. 

In  their  elTorl  to  define  volume  in 
terms  of  weight,  many  provisions  ol 
stale  laws  are  amusing  in  their  oddity, 
Kansas,  for  example,  says  (hat  six 
and  one-half  pounds  of  kerosene  shall 
constitute  a  gallon.  Nebraska  fixes 
twelve  pounds  of  strained  honey  as  a 
gallon.  One  state  decrees  that  it  takes 
live  pecks  to  make  a  bushel  of  screened 
lump  coal.  In  another  state  Ihree- 
quartcr*  of  a  peck  must  he  added  to  an 
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ordinary  bushel  to  produce  a  legal 
bushel  of  charcoal,  lime  or  ashes. 

Government  experts  say  that  such 
things  as  fruits  and  vegetables  never 
should  be  retailed  by  the  quart,  gallon 
or  peck,  but  by  tlu  pound.  They  say 
it  is  impossible  to  measure  out  an  exact 
quantity  of  such  products  and  the 
differential  grows  as  the  size  of  the 
measure  decreases. 

When  it  is  not  practicable  to  sell 
such  articles  to  the  distributors  by 
weight,  they  should  Ik-  sold  by  the 
package,  and  packages  should  be  uni- 
form. The  experts  assert,  too.  thai 
complete  uniformity  cannot  be 
achieved  except  by  national  standard- 
ization laws. 

Congress  is  as  reluctant  now  as  it  was 
in  the  early  days  to  disrupt  local  prac- 
tices. Only  twice  has  il  taken  action 
under  the  weights  and  measures  pro- 
viso of  the  constitution — once  to  lix 
a  standard  for  the  troy  pound,  used 
chiefly  in  weighing  precious  metals, 
and  again,  a  few  years  ago.  to  stand- 
ardize the  barrel.  Parenthetically. 
Congress  has  done  much  through  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  toward  promot- 
ing uniform  standards.  But  that 
work  has  partaken  almost  entirely  of 
research  and  experiment. 

f*(KX<;Hi:SS/OX.\L  timidity  in  ap- 
proaching  the  standardization  of 
measures  is  well  illustrated  by  its 
handling  of  the  barrel.  Il  lirst  stand- 
ardized apple  barrels,  fixing  dimensions, 
style,  shape  and  all.  But  steel  barrels 
were  excepted  in  all  but  the  matter  of 
dimensions.  Then  it  standardized  all 
barrels  used  in  shipping  fruits  and 
\egelables.  taking  care  to  define 
dimensions,  style  and  shape,  with  the 
proviso  "that  any  barrel  of  a  different 
form"  having  the  required  dimensions 
shall  be  a  standard  barrel.  And  the 
cranberry  barrel  was  excepted  from 
all  provisions. 

Since  then  Congress  has  balked  a  I 
making  further  use  of  its  authority  "l" 
lix  a  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures." It  came  to  realize  the  need  ol 
more  unifonmlv  in  the  commonly 
used  Climax  or  grape  basket.  Millions 
<■(  them  were  passed  along  with  their 
contents  to  consumers  who  usually 
bought  a  basket  of  grapes  rather  than 
so  many  pounds  or  quarts.  Fifty  or 
more  sizes,  styles  and  shapes,  with 
fractional  variations  that  nobody 
would  ordinarily  notice,  were  in  use. 
Congress  would  go  only  s«>  far  as  to 
define  the  kind  of  Climax  or  grape 
basket  entering  interstate  trade. 
However,  the  three  baskets  of  exact 
capacities  and  shapes  which  Congress 
did  prescribe  for  interstate  commerce 
have  virtually  supplanted  all  the 
others,  with  great  saving  and  benefit 
to  producers  and  consumers. 


When  Congress  tackled  the  berry 
box.  which  embodied  even  more  shapes 
and  sizes  than  did  the  grape  basket, 
it  stopped  slill  further  short  of  the 
limit  of  its  authority.  It  prescribed 
only  the  dimensions,  but  the  standard- 
ized boxes  have  supplanted  most  of  lie- 
others. 

Congressional  wavering  is  shown 
further  by  the  fad  that  it  put  the  en- 
forcement of  the  barn1!  law  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
that  of  the  grape  basket  and  berry  box 
laws  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  or  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Some  stales  have  undertaken  to 
standardize  fruit  and  vegetable  con- 
tainers but  there  is  as  much  conflict  in 
state  laws  as  in  state  customs.  Not 
long  ago  a  Portland.  Oregon,  commis- 
sion merchant  saw  Florida  celery 
quoted  about  one-half  the  price  per 
crate  he  was  paying  for  California 
celery,  lie  figured  out  the  freight 
differential  and  decided  the  Florida 
product  would  cost  him  less.  So  In- 
ordered  a  car.  with  the  result  that  il 
cost  him  nearly  twice  as  much.  For 
the  Florida  crates  were  only  about 
one-half  the  size  or  the  California 
crates. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  containers 
are  used  in  shipping  and  marketing 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Many  millions 
go  to  the  consumer  intact.  Take 
peach  baskets,  for  an  example.  A 
specialist  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  25 
per  cent  of  those  used  contain  only 
fourteen  quarts.  Generally,  the  large 
ones  are  presumed  to  be  of  sixteen- 
qttart  capacity.  In  some  markets  the 
use  of  the  fourteen-quart  basket  is 
customary,  and  in  other  markets  the 
volume  of  contents  is  shown  in  writing 
or  printing  on  a  great  many  of  the 
fourteen-quart  baskets.  But  con- 
sumers buy  thousands  of  fonrteen- 
quart  baskets  of  peaches  in  the  belief 
that  they  are  getting  sixteen  quarts. 

MILL! OSS  of  what  presumably  an' 
*  bushel-sized  hampers  are  used  in 
marketing  various  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. The  same  investigator  says 
that  the  capacity  of  one-third  of 
these  hampers  is  only  seven-eighths 
of  a  bushel. 

In  thousands  of  cases  the  difference 
in  size  is  so  slight  as  to  defy  detection 
by  the  unaided  eye.  Of  course  more 
culpable  practices  than  that  of  slight 
reduction  in  size  are  adopted  by  un- 
scrupulous or  ignorant  distributors 
frauds  such  as  false  or  raised  or  over- 
thick  bottoms. 

Then  there  are  '"honest"  measures 
which  in  practice  work  dishonestly. 
Congress,  lor  instance,  has  legalized 
for  use  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
what  is  known  as  the  double-ended 


measuring  implement.  It  is  a  rounded 
contraption,  being  bigger  at  one  end 
than  the  other,  with  a  partitioned 
bottom.  One  end  represents  a  half 
peck  and  the  other  a  peck.  Fven 
when  the  interior  dimensions  are  c  ti- 
red it  is  impossible  to  get  ;i  full  half 
peek  or  peek  of  any  dry  product  into 
either  section  of  the  receptacle. 

Congress  is  now  being  urged  to 
standardize  the  hamper  basket,  the 
round  bushel  basket  and  the  common 
market  basket.  The  numlM-r  of  sizes 
and  styles  of  each  w  hich  are  now  in  use 
is  almost  limitless. 

The  common  market  basket  varies 
inordinately.  The  general  impression 
is  that  it  is  used  only  as  a  convenience 
for  taking  home  an  accumulation  of 
parcels.  Officials  in  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  say  that  half  of  the  lifty  mil- 
lion or  more  manufactured  every  year 
are  employed  by  distributors  as  con- 
tainers and  are  passed  along,  like 
grape  baskets  and  berry  boxes,  to  the 
consumer.  Fifty  per  cent  of  them, 
say    these    officials,  represent  what 

amounts  to  short  measurement,  four- 
tecn-quart  baskets  being  often  ac- 
cepted as  or  sixteen  quarts. 

{SPECIALISTS  in  the  Bureau  of 

Markets  also  favor  the  fixing  of 
shapes  and  styles,  as  well  as  dimen- 
sions. This  makes  it  easier  to  discover 
variations  and  also  assures  the  turning 
out  of  containers  strong  enough  for  t  In- 
service  intended — a  separate  equation 
of  much  importance. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
-S."»tMXK).oiN)  of  claims,  filed  annually 
against  the  railroads  lor  damage 
to  freight  is  due  to  breakage  caused  by 
poor  construction  ol'  containers. 

The  railroad  administration,  as  i mi i 
cated.  has  taken  steps  toward  com- 
pelling shippers  to  use  crates  and  bas- 
kets better  adapted  to  their  purpose. 
This  movement,  of  course,  is  aimed  to 
bring  about  standardization.  It  aims 
however,  at  more  than  uniformity  of 
size:  it  aims  to  bring  about  the  use  of 
that  size  or  those  sizes  that  will  permit 
uniform  packing  in  cars  and  such  other 
arrangements  as  will  prevent  spoilage, 
or  at  least  reduce  it. 

The  manufacturers  of  crates,  baskets 
and  boxes,  say  the  specialists  in  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  favor  standardi- 
zation, for  it  will  simplify  their  prof- 
esses and  reduce  their  expenses. 

Co-operative  selling  organizations, 
like  that  of  the  citrus  growers  of 
California,  are  already  doing  much  to 
promote  uniformity  and  standardiza- 
tion. The  distribution  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  however,  will  continue.  t'< 
involve  confusion  and  waste  until 
standards  of  quantity  and  quality  arc 
nationalized. 
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Two  Dozen  "Forties— Check! 

What  You've  Got  and  What  You  Ought  to  Have — 
One  and  the  Same  Thing  if  Your  System  is  Right 


PERU  A  f>S  the  most  insidious  of 
all  leaks  in  the  mercantile  business 
is  the  stork  leakage — not  dis- 
honest leakage,  hut  that  which  is 
caused  by  slipshod,  careless  methods. 
1  »o  many  merchants  cannot  visualize 
their  merchandise  as  money,  yet  that 
is  exactly  what  it  is. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  presume  that  the 
Mock  record  and  modern  storage  rooms 
are  all  right  for  the  big  fellows,  but 
unnecessary  for  the  smaller  businesses. 
I'nert/  business  that  is  big  enough  to  have 
ami  slock  at  all  is  big  enough  to  haw  a 
stock  sastem. 

\  good  stock  system  does  more  than 
prevent  waste:  it  becomes  an  invalu- 
able aid  to  buying;  it  gives  the  buyer 
absolutely  correct  information  as  to 
t  he  size  of  slock  on  hand  and  the  move- 
ment of  any  given  items  over  any 
given  period.  Thus  it  acts  as  an 
effective  preventive  for  overbuying, 
and  also  enables  the  management 
to  keep  the  stock  in  corrert  propor- 
tion among  the  various  lines. 

Further,  it  gives  the  merchant  ac- 
curate figures  on  which  to  reach  an 
adjustment  with  insurance  companies 
in  rase  of  fire.  Without  some  compre- 
hensive stock  record  system  thcrncr- 
i  bant  cannot  hope  for  a  settlement 
Ironi  the  insurance  companies  that  is 
m  keeping  with  his  actual  loss. 

The  fundamental  principle  ol  good 
stock-keeping  is  very  simple  :  I'nt 
it  aivai)  prop  frig. 

The  stock-keeping  system  described 
in  the  following  paragraphs  is  one 
now  in  use  in  a  men's  furnishing  goods 
>tore  doing  a  business  well  in  excess 
ol  a  million  dollars  a  year.  It  can 
lie  used  just  as  effectively,  however, 
liv  the  man  whose  business  is  one- 
I  w  entieth  as  large. 

The  first  step  in  the  system  is  the 
classification  of  the  slock,  a  general 
eroiip  number  being  assigned  to  every 
.  lass.  For  example,  woolen  union 
•-tiits  are  grouped  as  Item  Number 
One;  cotton  union  suits  as  Number 
Two; woolen  shirts  as  Number  Three; 
cotton  shirts  as  Number  Four,  and 
so  on  down  the  line. 

Kvery  Rroup  is  then  subdivided  by 
price.  Thus,  a  woolen  union  suit  is 
l)oiight  to  sell  for  S.'i.  On  the  stock 
ivrord  it  will  be  shown  as  l-.'i(K). 
When  the  stock  is  assembled  the 
various  lines  will  be  grouped  together 
m  order  according  to  price. 

The  next  step  is  the  proper  labeling 
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of  the  boxes, 
is  pasted  on  th 


A  label  (see  forim 
outside  of  each  box. 
This  label  shows  the  line  number,  the 
classification,  the  manufacturer's  num- 
ber, the  cost  fin  code),  the  quantity  and 
the  size  of  the  garment  it  contains. 

When  stock  is  removed  from  the 
storage  rooms  this  label  is  lorn  o(T  and 
put  in  the  slock-keeper's  box.  Kach 
day  the  slock  keeper  assembles  the 
labels  and  checks  off  from  his  stock 
book  all  of  the  withdrawals  for  I  hat 
day.  The,  sheets  in  the  stock  book  are 
arranged  in  groups  to  correspond  with 
the  labels.  By  putting  slock  away  in 
the  order  indicated  by  the  group  num- 
bers 1.2.  :i.  etc.-  and  by  filing  slock 
sheets  in  the  record  book  in  the  same 
order,  it  is  a  very  simple  mailer  locheck 
the  slock  against  the  book  at  any  time. 

By  referring  to  the  slock  sheets 
(see  form),  the  buyer  can  tell 
instantly  what  lines  and  what  sizes 


are  selling.  In  the  column  marked 
•'minimum."  a  figure  representing 
the  low -water  mark  for  every 
item  is  inserted,  and  the  slock 
man  always  calls  the  buyer's  atten- 
tion to  any  item  of  stock  when 
the  quantity  Oil  hand  reaches  the  low- 
water  mark.  This  enables  the  buyer 
to  replenish  tin-  line  before  il  1-.  ex- 
hausted. 

The  quantity  of  goods  on  the 
shelves  in  the  store  varies  but  little, 
and  each  department  replenishes  lis 
slock  up  to  a  certain  fixed  figure 
each  morning. 

By  means  of  this  system  we  can  tell 
at  any  time  the  quantity  and  value, 
in  cost  and  selling  price,  of  stock  on 
hand  at  any  time. 

Naturally,  il  requires  quite  a  little 
work  to  start  a  system  of  this  kind,  for 
il  means  that  the  entire  line  must  be 
arranged  and  labeled.  But  after  this  is 
once  done,  the  system  almost  runs 
itself,  for  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
put  the  goods  away  properly . 


I'.uch  atork  «hiet  und  earn  label  rnnt.iln  the  name  af  thr  article.  lt«  group  number  and  prlrr  number. 
Quantified  are  riprewd  In  dozen*  and  twelfth*  ol  dozen*.  A  ph)«ir.il  Inventory  I*  taken  at  Inteoat* 
and  the  Inventory  heure*  arc  rhei-ked  aftaftm  thr  la.t  stork  figure*  on  the  >orrr*potidinit  line*- 
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Kb  Keepers  Comes  Baek  from  the  Army  and  Applies 
a  Military   Principle  to  Department  Store  Praetice 


OLD  JIM  UEKI'KHS  of  Keepers 
&  Son,  stood  and  stared  hard  at 
nothing  over  rows  of  shining 
display  cases,  chewing  the  unpalatable 
cud  of  his  business  situation.  With  one 
hand  thrust  deep  into  a  trousers'  pocket 
and  the  other  caressing  the  thin  spot 
at  the  back  of  his  head,  he  pondered 
over  the  semi-annual  sales  report. 

Something  was  wrong.  Somewhere 
in  his  shining,  well-oiled  business  ma- 
chine was  a  cog  with  a  corner  chipped 
off.  failing  to  keep  up  with  the  other 
noiseless  pinions  and  thereby  impair- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  whole  machine. 
This  machine  was  a  large  one— a  de- 
partment store  with  only  a  few  rivals 
in  a  large  middle  west  manufacturing 
city.  Still,  the  rival  machines  were 
working  at  their  best;  they  were  get- 
ling  the  trade,  and  Keeper's  business 
eye.  trained  though  il  was,  could  no  I 
locate  the  slipping  cog. 

Keepers  continued  to  stare  and 
saw  no  more  than  he  had  seen  for 
months:  that  his  business  was  decreas- 
ing and  (hat  it  took  every  cent  of  profit 
t<>  keep  his  organization  going,  to  pay 
his  army  of  employees  and  to  keep  his 
merchandise  lighted,  heated  and  under 
roof.  The  customers  were  there.  The 
aisles  were  almost  as  full  <>l  shoppers 
as  Ihcy  ever  had  been.  Tlicy 
looked  and  fingered  and 
asked  questions  and 
swarmed  down  one  jJR 
aisle  and  up  another. 
They  asked  lit*  floor 
walkers  where  1o 
tind  the  fur-, 
the  toys,  the 
hard  w  arc. 
the  linens. 
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the  jewelry  and  the  almost  counlle-s 
other  things.  They  rode  the  elevators 
to  the  topmost  floors  and  there  tried 
<>n  dresses  and  coats. 

But  the  report  showed,  beyond 
doubt,  that  they  did  not  spend  money 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  The 
reason  for  this  stale  of  afTairs  was  what 
Keepers  was  trying  to  solve  as  he 
stared  at  his  sales  report. 

Then,  too,  there  was  anolher  worry. 
The  olher  half  of  the  partnership  the 
"and  Son"  part  w  as  on  his  w  ay  home 
from  France.  Young  lib  Keepers 
never  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
business,  having  just  finished  school 
before  he  enlisled.  Now  the  father 
wauled,  more  than  anything  else,  to 
give  his  son  a  "running  start"  in  the 
business,  but  with  conditions  as  they 
were,  not  even  a  "standing  slart"  was 
possible:  the  boy  would  be  actually 
under  a  handicap. 

PI  SALLY  Kb  arrived  and  for  a  few 
short  days  the  frown  left  Keepers' 
lace.  There  was  much  laughing  and  glad 
weeping  to  be  done.  Theie  were  stories 
to  be  told    stories  of  army  "pals."  of 
transports,  hospitals,  battles  in 
the  air,  t roop  t rains  and  tea\  cs 
of  absence    stories  thai  pro- 
voked now  smiles,  now  tears. 
Business  must  be  attended 
to. however,  andoncday  Kb 
hung  the  blouse  with  its 
gftudy  little   shoulder  bar 
away   back    in   the  closet 
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and  donned  a  new  civilian  suit  appro- 
priate for  his  dive  into  his  business 
career.  His  first  day  was  spent,  for 
the  most  pari,  behind  the  door  of 
frosted  glass  with  Keepers,  Senior, 
who  told  his  son  frankly  the  con- 
dition the  business  was  in;  told  him 
that  the  customers  were  there,  but  that 
sales  were  low  and  still  decreasing. 

MADE  a  lour  of  inspection  from 
basement  to  roof  and  admitted  to 
himself,  even  while  he  slapped  his  father 
assuring!  v  on  the  back,  that  somethmu 
was  amiss.  Somehow  he  would  find 
Out  why  the  customers  didn't  buy. 
Some  one  must  know.  Certainly! 
The  shoppers  themselves!  They  knew 
why  they  didn't  buy:  he  would  gel 
them  to  tell  him. 

In  order  lo  gel  the  shoppers  lo  tell 
him  anything  he  must  mix  with  them. 
After  so  long  a  lime  his  face  would  be 
familiar  only  lo  the  older  clerks.  He 
would  be  a  shopper-  a  shopper  in  his 
own  slore. 

And  a  shopper  he  was.  The  ne\l 
day  he  admired  his  own  display  win- 
dows and  drifted  into  his  own  store 
with  other  shoppers.  The  drug  de- 
partment just  inside  the  door  was 
naturally  his  firs!  halting  place.  He 
leaned  on  the  shining  case  and  read  the 
labels  on  a  row  of  shapely  bottles 
61  perfume.  A  smartly-dressed 
woman  at  his  elbow  was  saying  to  the 
clerk  behind  the  case,  "A  ease 
of  tooth  paste,  please.  Forty- 
seven  cents'?  Why,  at  Bird's 
it  is  only  forty-live.  I'm  going 
that  way.  so  I'll  jusl  cot  it 
there.  Thank 
you." 

Strange, 


i  M 


' "  I  lUTr.  >uu'vv  *aid  it 
ymir»i'lf."  ih.  \miih  feffoM 
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thought  b*b,  that  an  apparently 
well-to-do  woman  would  prefer 
to  lake  lime  to  go  to  nnotln  i 
store  to  save  two  rents.  lie 
inquired  of  the  elerks  how  — 
drug*  were  selling  and  found 
that  nearly  all  customers 
objected  to  the  prices, 
when  they  didn't  actually 
refuse  to  buy. 

He  sauntered  on  to  the 
notion   counter  and 
listened  to  scraps  of  con- 
versation. 

"That's  pretty  high  for 
dress     fasteners,"  oik 
woman  said;  "I'm    sure  1 
saw  some  in  a  window  somewhere 
yesterday  for  less,  but  let  me  have 
them — I  can't  remember  where  il  «  as." 

And  another.  "No,  thank  you.  tin 
L  and  M  store  is  selling  the  same  but- 
tons! five  cents  cheaper." 

Then  on  to  the  leather  goods  depart- 
ment, where  a  girl  in  a  shiny  blue  serge 
was  inspecting  the  latest  thint;  in  gaj 
colored  purses. 

"Six  seventy- five,"  phc  was  repeal  • 
iiiL* :  "I  was  afraid  they  would  be  more. 
Wrap  it  up— got  la  stay  with  the  styles." 

Now  that  was  belter,  lib  decided, 
lie  had  seen  the  invoices  on  those 
purves  and  he  knew  that  at  S(i.7">  Ihey 
carried  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  When 
the  girl  went  away  lib  asked  the  clerk. 
*'I  low  are  leather  goods  moving?" 

"Good."  Ihe  clerk  replied;  "when 
they  see  the  new  stuff  they  want  it. 
Doesn't  matter  much  w  hat  the  price  is." 

Tpli  WENT  on  and  on.  The  farther  he 
went  and  the  more  he  listened  the 
more  amazed  he  became.  Almost  any 
woman  was  willing  to  pay  from  S">  to  $iiO 
for  a  few  ounces  of  wire  and  silk  if  it 
were  fashioned  into  her  idea  of  what  a 
hot  ought  to  be.  but  shoes  at  $10  went 
begging,  Iwrause  most  women  knew 
that  around  the  corner  the  same  shoes 
could  be  bought  for  2.">  rents  less.  A 
few  yards  of  iilmy  silk  and  ribbon 
brought  S7f>  in  the  dress  department, 
w  hile  dishpans  in  the  hardware  depart- 
ment were  growing  dusty  on  the  shelves 
because  another  store  sold  the  same 
pan  for  a  few  cents  less.  No  one  pro- 
tested against  the  price  of  Turkish 
rugs,  but  they  refused  to  pay  39  cents 
for  a  pair  of  garters  that  could  be 
IxHight  at  the  Emporium  for  38  cents. 

But  Keepers.  Junior,  wasn't  yet 
satisfied.  For  a  week  he.  "shopped" 
in  every  department  of  the  store.  And 
always  the  result  w;is  the  same. 

"Dad."  said  Kb.  at  the  end  of  his 
shopping  week.  "I've  got  it.  I  know 
why  the  business  is  not  paying."  1 1  is 
lather  looked  incredulous,  but  merclv 
said.  "Well?" 

"People  think  our  prices  are  too 
high." 


*Fort)-.»*»rn  crnii  ?  Wh>, 
ut  Ulrd'»  il  i-.  unlyfuro- 
«»•." 


"Yes,  my  boy."  the  elder  Keepers 
interrupted;  "I've  known  that  for  a 
long  time.  I  lowcvcr.  we  can't  possibly 
lower  prices  and  slay  in  business.  It 
costs  us  twenty-eight  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  our  fjross  profits  to  maintain  the 
store.  I've  advanced  prices  propor- 
tionately on  all  stock  and  figured  the 
advance  as  small  as  possible,  allowing 
a  very  small  percentage  of  profit." 

"There,  you've  said  it  yourself." 
the  youth  broke  in;  "you've  advanced 
prices  in  proportion  on  all  lines.  But 
your  lines  were  not  able  to  advance 
evenly;  some  have  been  advanced  be- 
yond their  capacity  and  others  not  up 
to  their  rapacity.  You  have  been  pro- 
ducing salients  in  your  entire  'front* 
line.  Every  one  knows  that  a  salient 
is  expensive  to  maintain  and  must 
draw  its  support  from  the  main  line, 
t'sually.  therefore,  it  is  a  disadvantage. 

VOV  have  two  main  lines-  'shop- 
ping' lines  and  'more-profit'  lines— 
haven't  you?  The  'shopping'  lines 
arc  those  goods  which  arc  in  constant 
demand  and  the  price  of  which  almost 
everybody  knows,  such  as  tooth  paste, 
men's  collars,  handkerchiefs,  ham- 
mers and  frying  pans.  Even  in  the 
present  day  of  hii>h  prices,  almost  every- 
body knows  what  they  should  cost. 
Other  stores  carry  the  same  grades. 
You  can't  charge  twenty-seven  rents 
for  a  half  dozen  china  cups  that  the 
customer  can  buy  two  blocks  away  for 
twenty-live  cents.  They  are  loo  well 
posted  from  the  other  fellow's  ads. 

"The  "more-profit'  lines  are  those  the 
value  of  which  is  problematical,  such 


as  millinery,  expensive  dresses,  novelty 
leather  goods  and  new  designs  in 
furniture.  Our  more-profit  lines  are 
-oiling  well  because  the  customer  docs 
not  feel  the  raise  in  price;  he  has  not 
so  often  compared  merchandise  ol  this 
kind  and  even  if  he  has,  he  knows  that 
a  difference  in  price  may  be  explained 
by  some  unseen  difference  in  quality. 

"However,  he  does  feel  the  addition 
to  the  price  of  a  staple  commodity. 
The  greater  amount  of  our  business  j> 
in  the  shopping  lines.    Nearly  every 
Store  carries  them.  If  we  charge  more 
lor  these  articles  ih;m  our  compel  itors 
we  will  have  the  reputation  of  being 
high-prired  and  will  lose  the  tjood  will 
of  our  customers.  That  is  what  we  a  re 
doing  now.    We  arc  still  drawing  a 
great  many  people  into  the  store,  but 
they  do  not  buy  the  every -day  articles 
because  our  shopping  lines  arc  higher 
than  those  of  our  competitors.  In  the 
matter  of  sales  our  shopping  lines  arc 
not  keeping  pace  with  our  more-profit 
lines. 

"I  learned,  while  I  w;is  over  there' 
that  six  short  charges,  of  fifty  yards 
each,  on  ;i  mile  front  gained  more 
ground  than  three  charges,  of  seventy- 
live  yards  each,  on  a  two-mile  front. 
1 1  lakes  fewer  men  and  the  casualties 
arc  fewer. 

"The  same  is  true  here.  It  is  heller 
to  turn  a  dollar  six  times  at  two  per 
rent  than  two  dollars  twice  at  three  per 

cent, 

"We  must  make  our  two  main  hues 
advance  evenly.  Before  we  do  that 
we  must  smooth  out  the  salient;  we 
must  make  a  short  strategic  retreat  on 
the  lifly-cent  front  and  move  up  some- 
what on  the  ten-dollar  front.  Am  1 
right?" 

JTEEPEKS,  Senior,  was  astounded. 

Could  this  be  the  same  lad  w  ho  had 
left  school  and  marched  away  two 
short  years  before? 

"(iive  me  time;  give  me  lime,"  he 
answered.  "Where  did  you  learn  all 
this?" 

"That's  a  long  story.  Dad.  We'll 
have  that  later.  I  know  I  haven't 
told  you  a  thing  you  didn't  already 
know  except  that  you  have  been  push- 
ing your  lines  unevenly.  Il  look  a 
soldier  to  see  that. 

"You  haven't  spent  enough  time 
reading  Ihe  separate  sales  reports  lor 
the  various  departments.  Now  I'll 
tell  you  what  we'll  do  if  you're  willing; 
we'll  rc-mark  every  article  in  the  build- 
ing. We'll  yet  the  shopping  linesdown  to 
the  lev  el  of  our  lowest  competitors  and 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  profit  on  the 
more-profit  lines.  At  any  rale,  there 
won't  be  a  loss  of  prolit  in  the  long  run. 
for  even  the  shopping  lines  will  turn 
faster. 

"We'll  advertise  u  prize  lo  anv  one 
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Philanthropy  and  Six  Per  Cent 

iContinued  from  pane  7) 

arranged  with  local  savings  banks  to 
take  first  mortgages  for  about  IK)  per 
rent  of  the  value  of  the  houses.  The 
corporation  carries  the  remainder  of 
the  loan  in  the  form  of  second  mort- 
gages that  call  for  a  payment  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  principal  each  year. 

These  are  term  mortgages,  payable 
on  demand  after  six  years.  This 
arrangement  makes  it  easily  possible 
for  the  buyer,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
year,  to  re-finance  the  loan,  for  only 
•10  per  cent  of  the  original  amount  will 
be  required.  The  cost  of  the  houses 
runs  from  SSfiO  to  $900  a  room,  and  the 
rents  vary  between  133  to  SI2. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  aught  need 
be  said  of  profiteering.  (Ine  housing 
company  is  talking  philanthropy  and 
making  12  per  cent.  The  writer  was 
taken  to  the  boundary  of  a  flourishing 
city,  where  a  housing  corporation  is 
building  houses  by  hundreds.  Stand- 
ing on  what  until  recently  was  acreage, 
his  friend  pointed  towards  a  distant 
spot  and  said.  "Out  yonder  they  are 
selling  lots  as  high  as  $X<K>  each." 

One  wealthy  manufacturer  in  this 
small  city  invested  $2,000,000.  most 
of  it  war  profits,  in  Liberty  Bonds. 
Most  of  his  employees  are  sleeping  in 
tents.  I  lis  business  never  will  grow 
less;  he  is  wise  and  admirable.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  he  recog- 
nizes the  close  similarity  between 
Liberty  Bonds  and  slock  in  a  housing 
corporation,  with  respect  not  only  to 
security,  but  also  to  humanitarian 
purposes. 

When  a  certain  steel  company  built 
its  works  in  a  wide  expanse  of  open 
country  it  meant  to  consider  its  in- 
coming wage  earners.  It  sold  building 
sites  at  cost.  I^ind  for  housing  pur- 
poses was  then  worth  only  SI  per 
capita.  By  the  time  the  town  had 
U.OOO  population  the  land  value  had 
risen  to  Still  per  capita,  or  from 
827.30  |ht  annum  on  a  (5  per  cent  basis 
for  a  family  of  live,  to  $193.  The  ad- 
vance was  pocketed  by  the  land  specu- 
lators. This  unearned  increment 
amounted  to  $(i.7XX.00O,  and  the  city 
has  been  called  the  most  squalid  and 
ugly  in  the  I'nited  States,  for  the 
profiteers  worked  both  ends  of  the 
proposition  and  made  the  houses  the 
poorest  they  dared  and  the  prices  the 
highest . 

Likewise,  when  the  t'nited  Stales 
Steel  Corporation  acquired  the  site 
lor  the  fit y  of  Gary,  it  reserved  ample 
spare  for  its  corporate  purposes,  then 
laid  out  the  remainder  for  homes  and 
business  places  and  sold  the  lots  at 
cost.  This  was  a  line  thing  for  buyers 
at  the  moment,  but  at  the  end  of  len 


years  the  unearned  increment —only  a 
small  part  of  which  accrued  to  the 
company's  workers-  amounted  to 
$22.:if»X,9O0,  a  handicap  or  such  propor- 
tions as  virtually  to  prevent  the  wage 
earner  of  today  from  buying. 

Contrast  these  instances  with  the 
example  of  Letchworth,  F.ngland.  where 
seven  square  miles  of  open  country 
were  platted  at  the  start  for  a  city  of 
30,000  people,  the  stock  of  the  building 
corporation  being  limited  to  5  per  rent 
dividends.  I'nder  a  contract  runninc: 
eighty-eight  years  or  longer,  each 
householder  buys  an  amount  of  the 
corporation  slock  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  dwelling  he  occupies.  In  1917. 
four  years  after  the  project  was  started, 
the  unearned  increment  was  S84.V29<> 
on  a  total  cost  of  11,239,030. 

Be-leases  at  death  of  lessees  or  on 
earlier  transfers  add  4  per  cent  of  the 
increase  in  land  \-alues.  Because 
letchworth  owns  the  land  on  which  it 
is  built,  as  well  as  miles  of  adjoining 
farm  lands,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
city  will  get  twice  as  much  from  the  I 
1  ut  cent  additional  valuation  as  other 
cities  get  by  taxation.  Coming  gener- 
ations can  buy  on  terms  as  faxorable 
as  those  today.  The  unearned  incre- 
ment will  make  the  city  of  Letchworth 
wealthy  and  will  provide  the  highest 
order  of  public  utilities  and  city  main- 
tenance. 

tErORKMEX  often  object  to  buying 
homes  (hat  lie  them  to  a  certain  city 
or  factory,  and  it  is  commonly  agreed 
thai  young  workmen  should  be  tree  to 
move  to  other  sections  of  the  city  in 
which  they  live,  or  to  other  cities. 
The  purchase  of  slock  in  a  housing 
corporation  enables  them  to  sell  their 
holdings  readily  antl  without  loss. 

Our  own  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants will  perform  a  greal  service  in 
supporting  local  housing  corporations 
that  pay  a  li  per  cent  dividend.  The 
greater  amount  of  housing  funds, 
however,  must  come  from  workm  j 
people.  It  can  come  easiest  from 
them,  because  they  are  accustomed  t<> 
get  3  per  cent  on  their  savings,  while 
housing  corporations  will  pay  C>  per 
cent.  Savings  banks  and  similar  in- 
stitutions that  lend  at  low  rates  should 
lend  on  housing  projects  in  America 
as  they  do  in  Lurope. 

There  is  no  single  type  or  project 
that  can  lie  cited  as  a  model  for  all. 
One  thing,  however,  we  must  do: 
we  must  cease  to  think  in  terms  of 
single-family  houses.  We  must  plan 
for  communities  as  such  and  for  all- 
community  needs  -parks. playgrounds, 
and  sites  for  schools,  churches,  stores 
and  public  buildings.  We  must  hax  e 
curved  streets  leading  toward  the  big 
factories  and  the  middle  of  town.  In- 
side residence  streets  may  be  narrower. 
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thereby  reducing  costs  and  saving 
ground  for  parks  and  playgrounds. 

In  each  community  the  type  and 
percentages  must  be  adapted  to  local 
conditions.  Some  authorities  in  Wil- 
linmsport  regret  that  the  houses  built 
there  arc  all  row  houses.  In  many 
communities  workmen  are  accustomed 
to  large  yards  and  large  houses,  but 
in  any  city  there  are  many  small 
families  who  would  appreciate  the 
economy  of  the  row  house.  These 
row  houses  are  only  two  rooms  deep, 
and  in  Williamsport  they  are  so 
arranged  that  91  per  cent  of  all  rooms 
in  the  entire  project  get  the  sun  at 
Mime  hour  of  the  day. 

'T'lIE  popular  conception  of  houses 
varies  greatly,  even  within  a  radius 
of  100  miles  from  a  given  point.  One 
observes  this  difference  in  following 
popular  types  from  New  Kngland  down 
through  New  York  into  Pennsylvania 
and  thence  into  Maryland.  Methods 
of  financing  differ,  too,  as  well  as 
methods  of  construction  and  methods 
for  putting  houses  within  the  means  of 
the  workers. 

The  experience  of  experts,  however, 
-uggests  the  following  as  major  con- 
sideration in  the  average  successful 
housing  project.  We  must- 

1.  Build  lasting  structures,  with  a 
view  to  loaning  up  to  sixty  years  on 
buildings  and  eighty  on  land. 

2.  Keep  the  costs  as  low  as  consistent 
with  quality;  make  it  a  "production" 
proposition  and  employ  the  best 
intelligence  and  engineering  skill. 

\.  Sell  at  approximately  cost  and 
on  terms  which  wage  earners  of  vary- 
ing incomes  ran  meet  without  anxiety 
<<r  failure.  For  some  buyers  this  means 
very  long  time;  Tor  many  il  means 
amortization. 

I.  Form  local  housing  corporations, 
with  the  aid  of  local  chambers  of 
commerce.  Let  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants and  professional  men  buy  the 
stock,  and  let  this  stock  be  limited  to 
a  dividend  of  <">  per  cent. 

").  Have  part  of  the  homes  in  "row" 
and  "semi-detached"  houses,  which 
lessen  cost  and  upkeep. 

ti.  Park  all  developments.  America 
is  getting  away  from  the  "gridiron" 
plan  of  right-angle  streets  of  .uniform 
width — streets  which  are  so  ugly  that 
no  other  nation  will  use  them  in  resi- 
dence sections. 

7.  Ultimately— and  why  not  now? 

preserve  the  unearned  increment  in 
Hie  housing  corporation,  as  other  na- 
tions do.  Thereby  wc  shall  settle 
the  housing  problem  not  only  for  the 
workers  of  today,  but  also  for  those  of 
future  generations. 
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Specialized  Forms  for 
Accounting  Requirements 

The  convenience  and  accuracy  of  business  records  are  two 
vital  essentials.  Accurate  records  are  of  little  value  if  they 
are  not  convenient  and  accessible  for  instant  reference. 
Know  ing  exactly  where  to  rind  exact  figures  and  infor- 
mation relating  to  even  detail  of  your  business  means 
modem  efficiency. 

The  National  Ready  Record  Forms  assist  you  in  keeping 
your  accounting  system  up  to  a  high  grade  of  efficiency. 

These  forms  are  punched  to  fit  standard  Price  Books  and 
Ring  Hinders.  Among  the  very  useful  forms  are  :  Sales 
Records,  Expense  Records,  Time  Sheets  and  Daily 
Statements.  These  forms  keep  all  the  business  data  before 
you.    There  are  ridings  for  even'  conceivable  purpose. 
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HjfllCfiEMm 

*'^QK;  letter  Opener 


MR.  BUSINESS  MAN:  — 

Speed  up  the  wotk  in  your  office  by  using  the 
Wonderful  Rie«  "0.  K."  Letter  Opener,  then 
even  one  in  your  employ  can  begin  work  earlier 
in  the  day. 

Ollf  Electric  Ric-  "0.  K."  Letter  Opener  will 
open  one  hundred  letter!  in  one  minute;  the 
Hand  machine  will  open  40  letter*  per  minute. 

Hair'a  breadth  only,  instantaneoualy,  clipped 
fiotn  each  envelope — Cannot  damage  contents. 

lor  five  year*    wiH  lait  ■  life- 
I  on  approval 


VYathbume't  "0. 
Clip  with  Bull-do*  Cnp. 

The  Sanitary  "0  K." 
for  particular  people. 

All 
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Time  Stamp 
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leiirrt,  order*  or 
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HF.NRY  IASTENS 

422-424  W  Z7»  St 
WW  TORI  CITT.  N.  T. 
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Boo 


The  "UNIVERSAL  CASH 
BOOK"  is  the  roost  modern 

and  imu|ur  >>n  I  In-  iiur'at  IimUv. 
Sample   pagri,  form  (»",  inuilrd 
J  K  R 1-.  K  Upon  rr<jue>t. 

Universal  System,  Inc. 

MM  Souih  Ue.rborn  St..  CHICAGO 
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paaa  it  along-  It  may  prove 
equally  interesting;  to  other 
member*  of  your  organization 


i  |  a  i  i  »  i  v  i. 
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Trained  While  You  Wait 

Cimllnard  from  page  IS) 

lirm  jaws  and  prominent  chins.  They 
art-  domineering  and  dogmatic. 
Sometimes  they  reason  and  sometimes 
they  don't.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
salesman  has  to  assume  the  position  of 
a  servant  and  make  up  his  mind  that 
this  type  of  customer  is  always  right. 
If  he  docs  this  he  has  very  little 
difficulty  in  dosing  the  sale. 

Then  there  is  group  four-  those 
persons  who  have  very  wide  heads 
regardless  of  their  height.  They  are 
selfish.  They  look  out  for  No.  1 
always.  They  drive  close  bargains. 
They  are  good  shoppers.  They  don't 
make  money  for  the  average  store, 
because  in  all  their  transactions,  they 
buy  at  a  low  price  and  sell  at  a  high 
price.  They  are  money-getters.  They 
are  not  always  well  groomed,  they 
don't  always  have  automobiles,  but 
they  live  comfortably,  have  plenty  of 
food  and  are  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Most  financial  men  have 
wide  heads. 

Then  there  is  the  last  group  the 
emotional  type — people  who  have  very 
large  full  backheads.  These  people 
love  children,  birds,  horses  and  animals, 
and  arc  very  emotional.  As  a  rule 
these  people  can  be  quickly  sold.  If 
you  sell  them  merchandise  which  is 
priced  loo  high  and  which  is  not  up  to 
standard  in  quality,  you  can  expect 
I  hem  to  become  your  enemies  for  life. 
They  help  you  to  gel  more  business, 
provided  you  give  them  a  square 
deal.  If  you  don't,  they  are  sure  to 
drive  a  good  deal  of  business  away 
Irom  your  store. 

Start  ten  people  in  an  amateur  foot 
race  and  there  is  always  someone  who 
comes  out  ahead  and  someone  who 
comes  out  In-hind.  Just  as  people 
differ  in  their  physical  capacity  to 
run  a  race,  or  lift  a  weight,  so  do  they 
differ  in  their  mental  activity  and 
ability  to  digest  an  idea  quickly  and  act 
on  it.  So  in  selling  merchandise,  the 
selling  plan  must  be  evolved  around 
the  merchandise  itself  after  a  careful 
study  has  been  made  first,  of  the 
merchandise  and  its  use;  second,  of 
the  customer. 

It  requires  entirely  different  selling 
plans  to  sell  a  jxiund  of  20-cent  coffee 
and  a  pound  of  GO-Ccnt  coffee  to  a 
customer  who  is  buying  her  (irst  pound. 
It  requires  an  entirely  different  selling 
plan  to  sell  $25  corsets  where  the  sales- 
woman has  been  in  the  habit  of  selling 
nothing  over  S8.50.  A  store  selling 
men's  clothing,  which  in  normal  times 
did  not  run  over  $10.  finds  itself 
seriously  handicapped  in  these  days 
when  suits  are  selling  as  high  as  SUM). 

The  woman  who  buys  coffee  at 
20  cents  a  pound  is  simply  interested 
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in  a  black  lluid  which  has  a  certain 
odor  and  which  stimulates  her.  The 
woman  who  buys  coffee  at  60  cent-  a 
pound  is  not  interested  merely  in  a 
black  fluid  which  stimulates  her  aod 
which  has  a  certain  type  of  odor;  she 
wants  an  odor  which  can  be  detected 
and  picked  out  as  being  exclusive- 
and  more  important  than  the  odor  :■- 
the  exclusive  taste.  She  must  recog- 
nize and  like  it. 

The  average  salesman  who  does  not 
drink  IVO-cenl  coffee  in  his  own  home 
finds  himself  embarrassed  when  the 
better  class  of  customer  asks  the  differ- 
ence between  the  20-cent  coffee  and 
the  60-cent  coffee.  One  has  to  know 
these  things  by  actual  experience  before 
one  can  tell  the  customer  the  difference. 

The  woman  buying  a  $25  corset  in- 
sists on  silk  material,  softer  bones, 
fancy  trimmings  and  a  more  perfect  lit 
than  the  woman  who  pays  $8.nO  for  a 
corset  which  will  give  her  more  than  a 
year's  wear,  and  which  she  can  launder 
herself. 

Clothing  stores  this  spring  will  rare 
higher  prices  than  ever.  The  mer- 
chandise sold  in  the  fall  of  1919  repre- 
sented thousands  of  yards  of  mate- 
rial which  were  made  before  the  war 
started.  Practically  all  this  material 
is  now  out  of  the  market,  and  materials 
made  since  the  armistice  was  signed 
are  about  the  only  materials  available. 
As  a  result  the  average  good  suit  of 
clothes  for  the  spring  of  1P20  will  be 
S.M).  $60  or  $75.  Five  vears  ago  these 
suits  sold  for  $25.  $30  and  $35. 

If  the  salesman  is  to  get  these  higher 
prices  he  must  be  able  to  demonstrate 
the  exclusive  features  of  the  suit  and 
its  workmanship,  and  must  be  able  to 
explain  in  a  convincing  way  w hy 
materials  arc  so  much  higher  and  why 
the  suit  itself  costs  more,  and  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  labor  has  more  than 
doubled. 

A  SELLING  plan  is  based  on  one  of 
four  or  five  different  laws  in 
psychology,  the  principal  one  being 
that  there  arc  two  ways  to  get  to  the 
customer's  mind  and  encourage  his 
decision.  One  is  by  the  short  circuit 
route  and  the  other  is  by  the  long 
circuit  route. 

Under  short  circuit  selling  articles  we 
classify  everything  which  our  parents, 
have  used.  I'nder  long  circuit  selling 
articles  we  classify  everything  which 
our  parents  knew  nothing  about  or  did 
not  buy  and  which  are  practicallv  new 
to  us.  For  instance,  an  aeroplane  would 
be  sold  by  the  long  circuit  selling 
route,  while  soap  is  stdd  by  the  short 
circuit  selling  route. 

Of  course  there  are  many  long  circuit 
ideas  involved  in  some  short  circuit 
sales.  For  instance,  if  we  were  selling 
a  pair  of  shoes  which  buttoned  up  in 
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thr  back  instead  of  lacing  up  in  the 
front,  we  would  have  lo  be  prepared  lo 
inccl  the  natural  objections  in  the 
customer's  mind.  She  has  always  worn 
shoes  that  luce  in  the  front;  why 
should  she  buy  these  new  shoes?  Of 
course  anything  like  this  probably 
never  would  occur,  hut  it  illustrates 
graphically  just  what  I  mean  by  a  long 

circuit  argument  tied  up  with  a  short 
circuit  sale. 

Look  about  you  in  your  own  store 
today  and  see  the  things  that  are  short 
circuit  and  the  things  that  are  long 
circuit  in  their  selling  opportunities. 
More  than  one  salesman  has  told  me 
that  his  sales  have  jumped  immediately 
alter  he  had  thoroughly  digested  this 
idea  and  tried  it  out  on  the  things  he 
was  selling. 

One  chart  which  we  used  shows  how 
we  visualize  this  idea  so  that  the  sides- 
man can  pass  it  on  to  his  associates 
w  hen  he  returns  from  school. 

C/Y/X/AY;  has  changed  materially  in 

the  last  twenty-five  years  from  being 
that  of  a  game  of  wits  and  sharp  deal- 
ings and  practices  to  a  calling  of  service. 
Customers  come  in  to  be  served,  and 
while  they  are  in  the  store,  or  in  the  of- 
fice, or  in  the  w  holesale  establishment, 
the  salesman  should  mentally  assume 
that  he  is  a  servant,  just  as  do  the 
doctor,  the  nurse  and  the  lawyer. 

I  have  always  contended  that  a 
person  can  enter  a  store,  and  by  us- 
ing the  simple  things  we  have  evolved 
in  this  method  of  training,  can  retire 
on  his  savings  in  twenty  years  if  he 
will  slick  to  one  thing  that  of  sell- 
ing merchandise. 

I  know  of  more  than  one  salesman 
w  ho  today  is  earning  upwards  of  S.'t.tMH) 
a  year  in  a  retail  store.  They  earn 
this  money  not  because  they  have  a  pull 
with  the  boss  or  because  they  have  a 
relative  at  the  head  of  the  business. 
The  earnings  are  based  absolutely  on 
net  sales,  and  in  most  cases  the  sales- 
people lake  only  •'»  percent  ol  their  net 
sales  for  their  personal  income. 

The  J.  «x  T.  Cousins  organization 
is  conducting  this  splendid  school 
annually  for  more  than  one  reason. 
Naturally  the  first  reason  is  to  have 
their  own  shoes  sold  belter,  but  this 
would  he  a  selfish  and  small  reason 
if  il  stopped  there.  They  do  it  he- 
cause  they  believe  that  retail  sellini.' 
is  coming  inlo  its  own.  and  that  the 
salesman  has  no  limitation  on  his 
income  or  his  opportunities.  He  is  in 
business  for  himself  just  as  much  as  his 
employer.  They  are  partners.  The 
retailer  would  like  to  see  his  salesmen 
sell  more  merchandise  and  give  belter 
service,  but  in  most  cases  he  is  in  no 
position  to  get  the  desired  information 
about  customers,  merchandise,  the 
selling  plan  and  the  salesman. 
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THAT  pan  of  _\our  organization 
which  comes  in  contact  with  xour 
customers  must  he  representative, 
whether  it  be  mail,  huildine  or 
stationers . 

A  neat.  di|jniricd  lithographed  letter- 
head is  a  most  effective  advertisement. 
The  checks  you  eivc  your  customers 
remind  them  of  you.  Be  sure  that  they  represent 
the  character  and  responsibility  of  your  bank. 
Like  all  Mann  products,  Mann's  lithographed 
letter-heads,  checks,  statements,  etc.,  are  of 
the  luulu'st  i|ualit> . 
Specimens  jjladb  sent  on  rcipicst. 
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Your  Sample,  Catalog  or  Product 

w  ill  reach  the  buver  at  the  same  lime  as  >nur  letter, 
il  the  "l.ftter-Pack-lt" System  is  used. 

Tim  i-  thr  improvrd  inr-tlmd  h>r  mailing  artlrtn  that 
nIiouUI  M'cmnpaav  a  Irttrf,  hut  «  rMUHit  lac  rnriitsrd  in  it. 
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kit  j>  l>>  the  dni|r-»l -;il«»0}i  May  nf  sending  Ml  arli.lr 
under  icparatc  imrr. 

Tbrw  nrpPrlrlUlltivr firm*  use  thr  "l.rllrr-l'ack-tl" Sjslrm: 
American  Multilraftn  Sale  Co.       Alias  Hortlaajd  Ccmcnl  Co. 
Tudd  Prolcctoflrapli  Cnmpaav          Scicnltnc  Arorrican 
American  Rolling  MiNl  S  9.  II  .-.  A  Co. 

We  will  slj.ljj  prtl  aaaj  Mate  at.  ui  itut  u*.r„.ib*.aaltaiiir  aaa>lin<  ovtbcaL 

XtTTer-Pack-  fT"  SysTe/n 

373  Holder.  Ave  ,  DETROIT.  MICH. 
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Why  One  Chicago  Firm  is  Using 

More  Than  1600  Flexi-Post  Binders 

Every  point  of  excellence  shown  in  this 
illustration  indicates 

THE   ELIMINATION    OF   A    BINDER  FAULT 
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A  FLEXI-POST  BINDER  FOR    EVERY  NEED 

Ask  your  stationer  for  catalog  "SU"  describing 
"The  Ledger  That  Grows  With  The  Business," 

The  Stationers  Loose  Leaf  Company 
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The  Multi-Unit  Map  System  rJ2^££mXit 
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trtt  >on  n^ir  (Ai*   nru    tytfrm  uiti  hr(ft  iuy. 

National  Map  Company,  ^vm  cm 

II. Mil* ■  OfTu  t  .  J*»  E,  Georgia  St,.  ImlianaiMtlM  Iml. 


QUALITY 

is  the  outntanding  feature  ol 

BUSINESS 

Circulation 

The  advertiser  is  assured  hits  message, 
going  to  100,000  executives,  is  brought 
to  the  attention  of  tha  man  he  would 
want  to  reach  if  he  called  upon  him 
personally.  Every  one  on  the  mail- 
ing list  of  BUSINESS  holds  a  re- 
sponsible position  in  his  organization. 


Mailing  Lists 

■\  L  for  our  Silt-in  S-ilrsinjii  nnuain- 
injc  s.Oon  CtjUMitatiMM  entering  all 
lint's  nf  InisiiK-NN,  showm*.'  the  iiumbrr 

in  each  I'st  ami  llir  price. 

Aim  Lift*  in  allcU****  "I  A«l>4Di>bilr  Mail  in  t  |j*K 

A(*»  U«t«  n!  200.000  Slack iWdrT*'  MftiM  |t»  mrt 
><ni  oil,  Mmmt  and  lrwfiji.fr ial  C<impst>irt, 
All  C(«idv<    i  |«Mi   ',  a  I  t,»r .  1 1;  Itjtinr. 

Trade  Circular  Addressing  Co. 

1  GG  W.  Adams  St.  Chicago,  III. 

EitablUhed  1S80.    Capital  $50,000 


A  Lesson  in  Wages 

K^oiilinurd  fmnt  nntfe  Oi 

by  three  arlirles  with  the  cheap  labor 
and  by  five  wilh  the  better  labor. 
They  "got"  my  point  that  higher 
wages  would  have  to  result  from 
greater  efficiency  to  keep  the  induslrv 
from  going  under. 

In  a  second  lecture  I  took  up.  under 
the  subject  "Cash  to  Cash."  the  func- 
tioning of  an  industry.  I  started  by 
drawing  a  chart  somewhat  similar  to  the 
ones  used  in  the  first  meeting.  Wilh 
the  sketch  I  traced  the  steps,  "cash 
lo  raw  material  dealers."  "raw  mate- 
rial to  plant."  "finished  products  to 
customers,"  "cash  to  treasury  with 
excess  of  income  over  outgo  figured  a*, 
gross  profits." 

Having  carried  the  employees 
through  the  main  points  of  the  organ- 
ization by  means  of  charts.  I  brought 
out  a  lanjc  and  more  complicated  chart 
which  covered  the  same  idea — the 
functioning  of  an  industry.  Involved 
in  it  were  the  same  ideas  as  in  the 
others  with  more  details  added.  In 
the  center  was  the  idea  surrounded  by 
management  which,  in  turn,  was  sur- 
rounded by  directors  who  were  tied  up 
with  the  stockholders  in  the  finance 
circle. 

Pointing  lo  this  larger  chart.  I  re- 
pented the  cycle  and  showed  that  the 
treasury  department  furnished  funds 
to  the  purchasing  department.  By 
means  of  a  purchasing  order  the  pur- 
chasing department  obtained  raw- 
material.  This  material  came  from 
the  raw  material  dealer  to  the  receiving 
department  and  went  into  the  raw 
stores  room.  From  there  the  raw 
material  went  into  the  plant  where, 
by  combination  of  plant  equipment 
and  physical  resources,  it  was  trans- 
formed inlo  finished  products  and  sent 
to  the  finished-stores  room.  The  sales 
department,  usins  advertising  and 
salesmanship,  then  produced  sale-, 
orders,  which  sent  the  product  from 
the  store  room  to  the  customer  and 
caused  the  billing  and  collection  de- 
partment lo  function. 

The  customer,  in  paying  the  bill, 
sent  cash  into  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, where  receipts  were  used 
to  pay  wages,  dividends,  interest, 
overhead  and  taxes  and  buy  more  raw 
material. 

As  the  charts  used  in  illustrating  the 
various  points  were  drawn  as  we  went 
along,  with  the  exception  of  the  lurtj«' 
chart,  each  employee  was  able  to  grasp 
(he  significance  of  each  factor  of  llu- 
industry. 

I  believe  that  the  charts  have  started 
our  men  thinking  right  on  financial  and 
industrial  relations.  If  they  have.  I 
am  well  repaid  for  my  efforl. 


BUSINESS 


The  Ri^ht  Arm  of  Selling 

<  Cnntinurd  fnim  |>:»Hi-  17' 

K'<8  firms.  II  is  signed  by  the  sales 
manager  and  very  simply  stairs  that 
the  house  is  regretfully  aware  that  it 
lias  not  had  the  pleasure  of  selling 
them  anything  in  six  months.  Then 
come*  the  well-worded  "why."  solicit- 
ing complaints  and  all  information 
accounting  for  the  termination  of  a 
profitable  relationship. 

To  those  who  fail  to  respond  to  his 
first  courteous  inquiry  a  second  letter 

this  one  signed  by  the  general  man- 
ager and  a  little  more  urgent    is  sent. 

One  "dead"  account  came  back  with 
this: 

Jamesville,  Pa. 
KtlgarA  Cumberland.  July  %  '19. 

I  jicksnn.  Mich. 
(  K-ntlernen: 

s«i  you  want  to  know  why  I  don't  trade 
with  you  any  more? 

It's  berausc  I  am  not  a  darned  fool. 

I  came  into  your  house  and  ordered 
.-tl toot  $20  worth  of  small  automobile 
supplies  to  lake  home  with  me  and  you 
m.idc  me  pay  C  0.  D.  That's  a  line  way 
In  treat  a  man  that  has  paid  you  SIWIO  a 
yew — every  rent  of  it  on  lime  -for  the 
l>;i».l  five  years. 

Yours  trulv. 

W.  J.  McBRTH. 

This  live  team  of  sales  manager  and 
credit  manager  lost  no  time  in  tracing 
this — which  was  just  one  of  a  dozen 
come-backs— and  they  found  that 
McHeth  had  come  into  the  house  near 
to  closing  time  and  bought  some  goods. 
The  salesman  in  phoning  the  credit 
department  for  an  0.  K.  on  the  charge 
had  given  the  name  as  \V.  J.  McBenn. 
And  McBenn  was  a  C.  ().  I),  account. 
Naturally  the  order  came  back  ("..  ().  D. 
and  the  clerk  collected.  And  natu- 
rally, again.  McBcth  quit  the  house, 
and  quit  cold. 

The  same  day  McBeth's  story  came 
to  light  and  the  investigation  revealed 
the  whole  incident,  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  concern  took  a  train  lo 
Jamesville.  Me  had  a  little  difficulty 
in  gelling  McBelh  over  to  the  hotel  lo 
enjoy  dinner  with  him.  but  over  the 
convivial  cup  of  coffee  McBeth  was 
convinred  of  the  unintentional  char- 
acter of  the  "boner."  and  not  only 
promised  the  general  manager  an  order 
hut  gave  it  lo  him. 

The  sales  manager  has  the  co-opera- 
tion, in  theory  at  least,  of  every 
department  of  his  house.  The  one 
thing  any  business  firm  is  in  business 
for  is  business.  Business  is  the  meat 
and  drink  of  ils  existence. 

\jct  a  credit  department  function  on 
the  theory  thai  it  is  a  get-lhe-money 
department  and  that  ils  efficiency  rests 
in  getting  it  promptly,  and  you  have  no 
lugger  obstacle  in  your  purpose  to  grow. 


When  the  credit  manager  drops  Ihe 
"ls-he-a-deadbeal"  attitude  and  shilts 
to  "We-can-work-togelher."  then — 
well,  increases  are  inevitable. 

Won  on  the  Ten-Dollar  Front 

(Continued  from  p:>Rc  27) 

who  will  tell  us  ol  an  article  thai  can  be 
bought  for  less  anywhere  in  town. 
People  have  money  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for  what  they  want.  The  luxury 
tax  has  not  decreased  the  -ale  of 
luxuries.  Almost  any  one  who  is 
willing  to  pay  seventy  dollars  for  a 
coat  will  just  as  readily  pay  seventy- 
five. 

"People  are  willing  to  pay  for  what 
they  want,  but  as  long  as  they  can 
compare  prices  on  the  same  standard  of 
goods  they  will  buy  where  the  article  is 
cheapest.  What  do  you  say?  Have 
you  the  courage  to  cul  prices  on  the 
shopping  lines  so  that  wc  can  meet  all 
competitors  and  raise  the  profit  on  the 
more-profit  lines  lo  a  point  where  they 
will  pay  ihe  profits  the  business  is 
entitled  to?    Let's  have  your  opinion." 

The  senior  member  was  skeptical, 
but  his  son's  argument  sounded  good. 
He  could  sec  it  now. 

"Yes,  my  boy,  you're  coming  into 
the  firm  now  as  an  active  member  and 
we'll  give  vour  plan  a  tryout.  Go  to 
il." 

Kb  lost  no  lime.  He  promptly 
advertised  a  general  sale  for  the 
Monday  of  the  following  week. 

Monday's  sales  proved  that  the 
advertising  had  brought  results,  for 
the  slorc  was  filled  with  shoppers  in 
every  department  and  Monday  night 
found  a  great  deal  of  old  merchandise 
gone,  leaving  space  for  new  goods. 

All  remaining  goods  were  re  marked 
according  to  plan  and  a  new  advertis- 
ing campaign  was  started,  featuring 
F.b's  "prize"  idea.  This  advertising 
produced  no  spectacular  results  and  no 
abnormal  increase  in  sales,  but  the 
monthly  reports  for  three  consecutive 
months  showed  a  steady  increase  in 
sales — an  increase  that  was  general 
throughout  the  store. 

Another  day  found  the  elder  Keeper 
staring  hard  at  nothing  over  the  same 
shining  rows  of  display  cases,  but  this 
time  there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"My  boy."  he  began,  "you've  made 
good  here  just  as  you  did 'over  there.' 
and  although  you  got  only  a  second 
lieutenant's  commission  there,  I'm 
satisfied  that  some  day  you'll  he  a 
captain  of  industry  here." 

"With  your  help.  Dad.  I  may  be. 
Right  now  all  I  want  is  lo  be  an  ally 
of  yours  and  lo  keep  the  shopping  lines 
and  more-profit  lines  advancing  evenly. 
What  wc  want  is  sales — not  salients." 
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Good  Bookkeeping 
is  Easy  and  Economical 


The  ABC  of  Buiintu 

Adding,  Bookkeeping 
and  C  a  I  c  u  1  a  1 1  n g — t h 6 
A  B  C  of  Bu»ineaa~-are 
aerved  by  three  great 
group*  of  Burroughs  Ma- 
chine*, In  which  are  many 
different  model «  (priced 
a*  low  aa  tl25).  Consult 
your  banker  or  telephone 
book  for  the  address  of  the 
nearest  Burroughs  office 

of  which  there  are2U  In 
the  United  States  and 
Canada. 


Bookkeeping  is  a  history  of  business  written  in  the 
simplest  language^  figures. 

The  basis  of  good  bookkeeping  is  accuracy,  both  in 
putting  facts  on  paper  and  in  analyzing  results. 

Burroughs  bookkeeping  has  in  it  every  necessary 
element  of  good  bookkeeping. 

Burroughs  bookkeeping  is  easy  because  the  figures  are 
in  plain  type,  because  mere  can't  be  mistakes  in  addition  or 
subtraction,  because  the  totals  are  automatically  extended. 

Burroughs  Bookkeeping  is  economical  because  it  is  so 
simple,  so  accurate,  so  free  from  those  errors  that  mean 
wasted  hours,  because  it  takes  all  the  short  cuts  and  records 
so  clearly  the  vital  facts  about  the  business. 


Adding —Bookkeeping— Calculating  <0M  Machines 
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Send  for  this  helpful  catalog 


Any  one  who  buys  from  it  can  rest  assured  that  he  is  buying  the 
best  in  card  and  filing  supplies. 

Library  Bureau  product  is  standard.  It  is  right — whether  you 
buy  a  simple  index  card — a  ledger  card — a  Federal  income  tax  record 
card — or  what  not.  This  64  page  catalog  is  illustrated  in  color  and 
gives  you  an  insight  into  the  different  qualities  of  cards  for  particular 
needs. 

It  lists  and  pictures  all  kinds  of  cards — guides — folders — desk 
trays  and  transfer  equipment. 

Altogether  it  is  just  the  kind  of  catalog  you  will  want  to  have 
handy  when  you  order  card  and  filing  supplies  of  any  description: 
Your  copy  will  be  forwarded  to  you  promptly  on  request.  Address 
our  nearest  salesroom. 
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systems 
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Filing  cabinets 
wood  and  steel 
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Dtl  Motnes,  U2  Hubbell  bldg. 


New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 
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Gunning ?  Pheasant  hunting  may 

be  the  finest  of  the  sports — but  shooting 
for  prospects  with  the  Mimeograph  also 
has  its  thrills.    Five  thousand  shots  an  hour  this 
business-bagging  repeater  fires.  And  every  shot  goes 
to  where  it  is  addressed—- sent  at  maximum  speed 
and  minimum  cost.  Letters,  diagrams,  maps,  bulle- 
tins, forms  and  the  like  are  Mimeographed  now  as 
they  have  never  been  Mimeographed  before.  Neater — 
better  ,  work  has  been  the  aim  of  every  improvement. 
You  don't  know  whai  the  Mimeograph  can  do  if  you  haven't 
recently  seen  the  Mimeograph  in  operation.    With  it  — the 
cherished  plan  of  this  hour  becomes  the  business-getting 
policy  of  the  next— departures  from  the  beaten  track  are  invited 
by  this  ready  and  cheap  means  for  their  quick  accomplishment 
—  and  dreaded  emergencies  disappear  in  an  easy  routine.  Five 
thousand  6hots  an  hour  —  bringing  down  overhead  and  bagging 
bigger  business!   Others  are  gunning — why  not  you?   Get  book- 
let "B"  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  — and  New  York. 
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Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

414   Thirteenth  Street 
Oakland  Calif. 
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THE  KALAMAZOO  LOOSE  LEAF 
EQUIPMENT  FOR 
MECHANICAL  ACCOUNTING 


DESIGN 

Entirely  Original,  Exclusive 
Features  which  Emphasize 
the  Advantages  of  the  Book- 
keeping Machine. 


SERVICE 

Personal  Service  of  an  Ex- 
perienced Organization 
Before,  During  and  After 
Installation. 


UTILITY 

Meets  Every  Requirement, 
Working  Efficiently  with 
All  Machines  in  All  Lines 
of  Business. 


RESULTS 


More  Work 


Less  Cost 


Speed    Security    Expansion    Neatness     Convenience  Portability] 


Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  Company 

Kalamazoo  Michigan 
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When  the  Boss  Hits 

the  Ceiling 


When  you  hand  (he  boss  a  bunch  of  bills,  irstead  of 
glancing  at  them  and  sorihblinjj  his  O.K.  as  in  the  good 

old  days,  he  ju*t  retire  and  GOES  UP  IN  THE  Mil! 

A  nd  no  wonder!  Everything  has  been  going  itp  and 
wpf    And  the  situation  has  been  growing  worse  and 

WORSE,  with  nn  improvement  in  sight,  and — 

WeUt  when  the  boss  gels  down  somewhere  near  terra 
finna  attain,  why  don't  you  take  him  one  side  and  explain 

g<  nlly  but  firmly. 

That  you  know  one  big  thing  that  can  be  done. 
That  it  may  not  solve  ntf  his  troubles,  but  that  it  certainlj 

it!!1  as  far  as  printirg  is  concerned. 

That  if  ho  agrees  to  it  he  can  begin  right  then  and 
(here  to  SA  \  E  MONEY  on  printing  instead  of  losing  it 
That  printing  delays  will  be  turned  into  johnny-on-thr-spot  dtlitrru*— 

That  the  work  can  all  be  done  by  his  own  help,  in 

his  oirn  office  under  closest  supervision — That  it  will  enable 

him  (0  tote  wlrnttlirgr  of  nnlrit  nppnrtltnitirit  he  can't  look  at  now— 
T>i*t  it  will  tfuitti  rnr  bn»inr*it  and  hr'p  land  the  old. 

When  he  realizes  uhat  all  this  means  to  him  and  his  plant. 

he'll  say, 

'•)'<»n«j  man,  if  all  {ton  say  is  true,  I'LL  RAISE  YOUR— 
seal  Pi  if  you  don't  j.et  that  Multigraph  representative  over  hen 

l&»idv  o(  lilUtn  accondn." 

"Printed  on  the  Multigraph" 

Not  typewritten,  but  printed,  with  real  printers' 
ink,  and  type*  with  illustrations  if  desired — and  yet  done 
l  y  a  small  power  driven  machine  that  takes  up  little  room,  and  rf<<j 


i.uf  tutn  >  i>ur  ofljcv  into  a  pt.ntine  plant. 
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Let's  Stop  Burning  Money 

Artificial  Fire  Walls  and  the  Doctrine  of  Personal 
Liability  Will  Reduce  the  Loss  of  $250,000,000  a  Year 


/U  AS  silting  in  the  Si.  Francis  Hold 
in  San  Francisco  one  day  lasl 
October,  reading  a  morning  news- 
paper. Two  forest  (ires,  set  by  careless 
campers,  were  at  that  moment 
destroying  the  magnificent 
Forests  on  (he  watersheds  of 
the  Los  Angeles  water  distriel. 
A  forest  fire  which  had  already 
destroyed  several  square  miles 
nf  line  Umber  was  still  burning 
in  Montana. 

The  previous  day  I  had 
come  from  Reno  through  Blue 
Canyon  and  had  seen  its  once 
beautiful  reaches  of  wood 
seared  and  blackened  by  a  lire 
that  was  still  smoking. 

Fire  caused  by  a  defective 
wire  destroyed  a  San  Fran- 
cisco wholesale  coffee  house 
and  $250,000  worth  of  coffee. 
At  I  .cm  iu:  I  (in.  Nebraska,  lire 
caused  by  an  overheated 
journal  bearing  destroyed  a 
mill,  an  elevator  and  S200.000 
worth  of  wheat. 

All  this  was  reported  in 
that  one  issue  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Just  then  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man arose  from  a  window 
embrasure  of  the  hotel  and 
walked  out.  The  gentleman 
had  lighted  a  cigar  and  thrown 
down   his    match.    The  lace 

window  curtain  flamed  to  the 
ceiling  and  a  SjflO  plate  glass 
window  cracked  and  fell  into 
fragments  with  a  crash.  I 
thought  of  twenty-five  years 
devoted  to  fire  prevention 
and  I  had  a  queer  sensation 
ol  nausea. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  an 
unextinguished  camp  fire,  nor 
lur  a  defective  electric  wire, 
nor  for  an  overheated  journal 
bearing,  nor  for  a  carelessly  thrown 
match.  And  yet  for  the  last  ten  years 
S2~t0.000.000  'of   created  resources- 
houses,  mills,  factories,  wheal,  corn 
and    rotlon — have   been   burned  in 
America  every  year  from  such  dam- 
nably silly  causes  as  these. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  Can 
w  r  make  over  the  minds  and  characters 
ol  this  careless,  indifferent,  slipshod, 
criminal.  fire-breeding  population 
whuh  the  last  century  in  America 
has  produced'.'  We  must  do  so  or 
iuil  utlerlv  as  a  nation;  for  no  nation. 


Rf  FRANKLIN  H.  WKNTWORTH 
Secretary,  National  Fire  Protection 
Association 


This  i>  what  happen*  when  wooden  window  frame*  and  trimming* 
are  eipoaed  In  fire.    Thl*  office  building  wa*  built  to  re*l*t  lire,  >'el 
It*  interior  and  content*  were  ilmml  entirely  destroyed.    A  good 
argument  for  wired  gla**  In  mrtal  frame* 

however  bountiful  its  resources,  ran 
stand  forever  a  drain  like  this. 

Whose  is  the  duty  of  checking  this 
waste,  of  shocking  into  sensibility  this 
American  population  that  is  so  reck- 
lessly burning  day  by  day  the  common 
property  of  the  world'.'  This  was  the 
question  which  a  little  group  of  New 
Kngland  factory  engineers  asked  of 
one  another  twenty-live  or  thirty 
years  ago.  The  outcome  of  that 
conference  was  the  creation  of  the 
National  F'ire  Protection  Association, 
an  organization  of  men  in  all  walks  of 


life  who  saw  the  economic  significance 
of  the  lire  waste  and  sought  means  to 
check  it. 

The  first  researches  were  physical. 
Why,  when  factories  caught 
fire,  did  they  generally  burn 
to  the  ground?  The  answer 
was  easy:  they  were  built  to 
burn.  Their  floor  areas  were 
much  too  great;  their  stair- 
ways and  elevator  wells  were 
open  from  the  cellar  to  the 
roof;  their  window  openings 
were  unprotected;  belt  holes 
to  countershafts  were  cut 
through  floors  ami  walls  in 
every  direction,  so  that  a  fire 
starling  anywhere  would  sweep 
over  acres  of  lloor  space,  ami 
had  a  choice  of  good  draft  Hues 
to  the  roof.  No  fire  depart- 
ment on  earth  can  check  a 
fire  once  started  in  a  building 
like  that.  As  to  the  causes 
of  lires,  DO  per  cent  or  more 

were  started  by  heat-producing 
dc\  ices  or  processes,  which 

might  easily  have  been  seg- 
regated or  especially  safe- 
guarded, and  thus  not  have 
burned  the  entire  plant  every 
time  a  fire  started. 

Why  hadn't  these  simple, 
kindergarten  ideas  in  engineer' 
ing  been  adopted  before?  Why 
hadn't  someone  thought  to 
protect  lateral  and  vertical 
building  openings,  to  segregate 
particular  hazards,  to  distrib- 
ute mechanical  power  without 
riddling  a  building  with  draft- 
holes?  Because  these  were 
ideas  of  fire  protection,  a  new 
thing  in  American  psychology. 
Up  to  that  lime  the  only 
working  ideas  had  been  those 

of  lire  extinguishment  and  lire 
indemnity,  and  even  now  these 
are  the  only  ideas  that  have  yet 
entered  the  minds  of  most  American 
people.  Factory  builders,  underwriters, 
engineers  and  some  architects  and  busi- 
ness men  are  now  awake  to  the  new 
psychology,  and  this  lad  has  given  us 
our  splendid  modern  factories,  safely 
and  sanely  built  and  equipped  with 
the  automatic  sprinkler. 

In  IK95  there  was  another  aspect  of 
this  defective  psychology.  There  be- 
ing Ihen  no  fire  prevention  conscious- 
ness, there  naturally  were  no  fire  pre- 
vention engineering  standards.  There 
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were  no  standards  for  the  automatic 
sprinkler,  the  tiro  door  or  shutter,  the 
lire  hose,  the  rhemical  extinguisher 
or  electric  wiring;  no  regulations 
governing  safe  uses  of  gas  or  explosives, 
oils  or  chemicals.  There  were  no 
fire  prevention  standards  on  any 
subject  whatever,  and  it  took  years  to 
work  them  out  and  codify  and  publish 
them. 

Meanwhile  the  fire  waste  had  gone 
on  increasing  almost  in  geometrical 
progression.  The  habits  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  most  careless  on 
earth  with  fire,  had  not  been  touched 
by  this  research  work  in  standards  and 
factory  construction.  A  larger  cam- 
paign must  be  undertaken,  a  campaign 
of  education  to  reach  the  people. 
It  was  a  colossal  task,  a  task  not  yet 
completed,  a  task  which  sometimes 
seems  not  yet  begun. 

The  group  of  engineers  who  had 
made  the  factory  investigations  pre- 
pared and  printed  a  bulletin  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fire  waste,  showing  its 
extent,  its  economic  significance  and 
how  it  might  be  checked.  This  bulletin 
was  sent  to  every  daily  newspaper  in 
the  I'nited  States  and  Canada.  It 
went  into  editorial  wastebaskets  from 
Halifax  to  San  Diego.  The  editors 
wen-  as  ignorant  of  this  huge  problem 
as  the  man  in  the  street.  Several  of 
them  wrote  to  say  that  if  the  fire  insur- 
ance companies  wished  to  reduce 
their  risks  by  advertising  the  facts  set 
forth,  the  advertising  rates  were  so 
much  per  line.  They  assumed  that 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation was  an  underwriting  organi- 
zation because  they  could  not 
understand  how  anybody 
except  the  underwriters  could 
be  interested  in  reducing  the 
fire  waste!  One  or  two  editors 
assumed  that  the  bulletin  was 
the  first  note  in  the  promo- 
tion of  some  lire-extinguishing 
appliance.    It   was  pathetic. 

A  way  to  educate  the  news- 
papers had  to  be  found.  1 1 
was  found  by  the  National 
Association  of  Credit  Men. 
This  body  was.  and  is,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association.  Its 
private  interest  in  lire  pro- 
tection is  that  of  safeguarding 
stocks  of  goods  sold  on  credit. 
Its  public  interest  is  that  of  a 
body  of  men  whose  occupation 
and  habits  of  thought  na  tin  ally 
foster  ideas  of  conservation 
and  clliciency.  The  National 
Association  of  Credit  Men  has 
l.'t.lNH)  members,  with  local 
organizations  in  all  important 
cities.  Its  members  pass  upon 
the   credit  of  purchasers  of 


merchandise  from  the  big  merchants. 
The  big  merchants  advertise  in  the 
newspapers,  and  when  a  newspaper 
hears  a  noise  like  an  advertisement  the 
matter  is  always  one  of  public  interest. 

In  the  w  inter  of  1911-1912  the  credit 
men  conducted  a  fire  prevention  meet- 
ing in  each  of  the  sixty  cities  in  which 
they  had  local  organizations,  with  an 
ollicer  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  as  a  speaker.  The  manu- 
script of  the  speech  was  sent  on  in 
advance  and  the  meetings  were  well 
reported.  The  unconscious  conspiracy 
of  ignorance  was  broken.  Many  edi- 
tors wrote  editorials.  Never  since 
that  time  has  an  American  newspaper 
denied  that  fire  waste  is  an  important 
national  matter. 

TV/Efacl  that  an  influential  body  like 
the  credit  men  was  taking  an  active 
interest  in  the  subject  gave  the  cause 
of  fire  prevention  a  local  foothold,  and 
local  and  state  propaganda  an  effective 
and  forceful  instrument.  Many  educa- 
tional efforts  were  undertaken.  State 
laws  to  provide  for  creating  the  office 
of  fire  marshal  were  demanded;  the 
leaching  of  fire  prevention  in  schools 
was  promoted;  Fire  and  Accident 
Prevention  Pay  and  Clean-up  Week 
were  established;  the  old  Independence 
Day  orgy  of  lire  and  noise  was  success- 
fully attacked  by  the  substitution  of 
sports  and  other  sane  observances, 
reducing  the  number  of  deaths  from 
Kifi  in  I90:i  to  :10  in  1915,  and  the 
blinded  and  injured  from  f>lli()  in  190X 
to  1133  in  1915:  in  fact,  every  sort  of 
educational  effort  was  put  forward 
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through  all  available  channels,  local, 
state  and  national.  Hut  the  hum 
annual  fire  losses  remained  unaffected. 
It  was.  and  is  yet.  too  soon  to  realize 
upon  our  investment  in  public  educa- 
tion. Some  more  definite  plan  of 
attack  was  necessary.  An  evolution 
of  the  fire  department  was  conceived. 

The  menial  habits  of  a  people  are  a 
vital  factor  in  effecting  social  progress. 
As  late  as  1912  it  was  the  mental  habit 
of  our  people  to  assume  that  liredepurt- 
ments  are  maintained  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  extinguishing  fires.  Our 
fire  departments  themselves  assumed 
that.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that 
fire  departments  had  large  possibilities 
for  service,  not  only  in  putting  out 
fires,  but  in  preventing  them.  While 
firemen  were  not  busy  they  might  be 
inspecting  buildings.  This  would  re- 
sult in  revealing  fire  hazards,  in  keck- 
ing the  city  clean  and  in  educating 
the  (ire-fighters  in  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  city.  Cincinnati  was 
induced  to  undertake  this  in  1913.  In 
the  last  six  years  such  inspection 
service  has  become  an  established 
practice  in  all  progressive  cities.  The 
result  has  been  a  radical  reduction  in 
the  number  of  lire  alarms. 

This  inspection  by  fire  departments 
still  further  revealed  the  careless  habits 
of  the  people.  Many  prominent  mer- 
chants viewed  it  with  hostility.  They 
considered  it  impertinent  for  a  fireman 
to  tell  them  to  clean  the  rubbish  out  ol 
their  basements  and  alleys.  The  plan 
faced  failure  because  the  citizens 
wouldn't  co-operate.  Their  premises 
were  insured;  the  conditions  were  their 
affair  theirs  and  the  under- 
2  writers. 

So  a  plan  had  to  be  evolved 
^flj  to  stimulate  the  co-operation 
of  the  citizen  who  was  paying 
taxes  to  support  the  cily 
department  whose  efficiency 
he  was  opposing.  An  idea 
was  imported  from  France— 
the  idea  of  personal  liability 
for  preventable  fires.  In 
America  if  one's  carelessness 
wrecks  a  neighbor's  automobile 
he  must  pay  his  neighbor's 
loss;  if  his  carelessness  burns 
his  neighbor's  house  he  need 
only  offer  his  condolcmc.  U 
is  a  habit  of  mind. 

In  Furope  the  man  who  has 
a  fire  is  looked  upon  as  a 
public  offender.  In  Amerieu 
he  is  looked  upon  as  an  un- 
fortunate. People  still  imagine 
that  the  underwriters  pay  tin- 
loss,  that  they  pay  SKvO.OOU.- 
(KK)  a  year  out  of  their  surplus 
and  capital  slock — and  reman 
solvent!  It  is  to  laugh!  The 
lire  waste  touches  the  pocket 
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"In  Europe  the  man  who  hat  a  Are  I*  looked  upon  as  a  puhlk-  offender.  In  America  he  It  looked  upon  a«  an  unfortunate.  People  mill 
Imagine  that  the  underwriter*  pay  the  low  :  that  they  pay  I2M  ihmi.<iim>  a  year  out  of  their  surplus  and  capital  stork    and  remain  solvent!" 


of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
nation:  ii  strikes  ussurcly  but  ustpiictly 
us  indirert  taxation:  it  merges  with  the 
rost  of  everything  we  eat  and  drink 
and  wear.  Hvery  stock  of  goods  is 
insured:  the  insurance  is  added  lo  the 
cost  of  the  goods:  and  when  we  buy  a 
hat,  or  a  shoe,  or  a  roat,  we  pay  this 
insurance  concealed  in  the  price  of  the 
goods. 

The  attorneys-general  of  half  a 
dozen  stales  have  given  il  as  their  offi- 
cial opinion  that  under  the  American 
common  law  a  man,  whose  negligence 
causes  a  fire,  is  liable  for  lire  damage  to 
his  neighbor's  house:but  nobody  thinks 
of  bringing  suit.  The  habit  of  mind 
that  the  insurance  companies  pay  the 
loss  is  too  strong.  But  in  the  personal 
liability  idea  of  the  French  resides  a 
companion  thought  that  is  permeating 
the  American  brain—  the  idea  of  im- 
posing a  charge  for  the  use  of  the  lire 
deportment  upon  the  man  who  dis- 
regards a  fire  prevention  order.  The 
progress  of  this  idea  in  America  is  en- 
listing the  co-operation  that  is  sought 
l>y  those  who  have  promoted  lire 
department  inspections. 

The  argument  for  this  law  or  ordi- 
nance is  unanswerable.  No  civilized 
community  should  expect  its  firemen 
to  risk  their  lives  in  lighting  tires  that 
arc  easily  preventable;  enough  danger 
always  will  be  encountered  in  extin- 
guishing those  which  are  not  easy  to 
avoid.  For  many  years  we  will 
continue  to  have  disastrous  (ires  and 


lires  of  great  magnitude  in  those 
cities  in  which  wooden  construction 
still  makes  sweeping  fires  possible. 

The  aggregate  tire  loss  cannot  for 
some  time  be  taken  as  the  direct 
measure  of  success  in  fire  prevention. 
It  is  the  decreasing  number  of  fire 
alarms  that  i$  to  be  the  significant 
factor,  and  nothing  will  reduce  the 
number  of  lire  alarms  so  radically  as 
the  fixing  of  personal  responsibility 
therefor.  The  utmost  achievements 
of  fire-fighting  science  are  crippled 
and  balked  by  the  habits  of  a  people 
encouraged  in  irresponsibility  toward 
the  common  safety. 

rPflR  attention  of  such  a  people  cail- 
not  be  attracted  and  a  correction  of 
their  mischievous  habits  achieved  by 
any  ordinary  methods  of  polite  educa- 
tion. They  must  be  made  responsible 
for  their  acts  of  trespass.  A  man  who 
has  a  preventable  tire  picks  the 
pockets  of  his  neighbors,  either  through 
the  medium  of  (ire  insurance  or  an 
unjust ilied  use  of  the  public  (ire  de- 
partment which  all  must  support. 

Fire  departments  are  not  maintained 
lo  protect  a  man  from  the  results  of  his 
negligence,  and  when  he  calls  upon  the 
city  in  any  such  case  he  should  be 
made  lo  pay  for  the  service. 

The  safety  of  a  whole  city  may  be 
jeopardized  at  a  critical  moment  by 
the  diversion  of  the  attention  of  the 
lire  department  in  the  run  to  a  lire 
which    never   should  have  occurred. 


The  man  who  makes  continual  inspec- 
tion of  his  premises  so  necessary  is  the 
careless  and  indifTcrent  man  who  will 
not  protect  himself  by  decent  house- 
keeping. He  makes  imperative  a  larger 
lire  department,  and  lays  his  neighbors 
under  assessment  lo  maintain  it. 

Is  il  not,  then,  peculiarly  just  that 
when  the  department  issues  an  order 
and  a  fire  results  from  its  non-observ- 
ance, the  offenders  should  pay  to  the 
city  the  full  value  of  the  services  of  the 
lire  department  and  any  damages  in 
person  or  property  resulting  thereto 
in  extinguishing  or  attempting  to 
extinguish  such  lire? 

Considering  the  American  psy- 
chology, an  amazing  success  has  been 
achieved  in  the  last  few  years  in 
gaining  the  recognition  of  this  principle. 
Already  it  has  been  written  into  the 
charier  of  the  city  of  Greater  New 
York,  the  stale  law  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  city  ordinances  of  Cleveland 
and  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Portland, 
Oregon;  Billings.  Montana;  Austin. 
Texas;  and  Newark,  N.  .1.  These 
cities  and  this  stale,  therefore,  are 
the  leaders  in  a  movement  the  justice 
of  which  is  irrefutable,  and  which  is 
bound  to  exert  a  profound  influence 
in  correcting  the  defects  of  character 
that  make  for  America  so  unfavorable  a 
showing  among  the  more  prudent 
nations  of  the  world.  New  York  City 
has  won  two  suits  under  this  law,  the 
olTenders  paying  respectively  $2.'>(Hl 
and    $1000.  "  A    knowledge    of  the 
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What  Will  They  Eat  in  June? 

A  ('.hart  of  Monthly  Sales  Shows  the  Grocer 
What  Foodstuffs  to  Buy  and  How  Much  of  Kach 


/F  IT  sold  well  in  June  last  year,  it 
will  be  very  likely  to  sell  well  in 
June  this  year  espec  ially  if  "it" 
he  groceries  or  something  falling  into 
the  classification  of  foodstuffs. 

Appetites  and  tastes  do  not.  like 
styles,  change  much  from  year  to  year. 
The  grocer's  article  that  was  n  "best 
seller"  in  June,  1919.  probably  will  be 
numbered  among  the  "best  sellers"  in 
June.  1920. 

All.  then,  that  the  grocer  needs  to 
know  in  making  his  buying  plans  for 
1920  is  what  sold  best  in  certain 
months  of  1919.  If  he  follows  pretty 
closely  the  stocks  that  sold  best  in  1919 
he  cannot  go  far  w  rong  in  1920. 

One  of  the  most  successful  grocery 
stores  in  this  country  had  been  having 
quite  a  serious  difficulty  with  its 
"shorts  and  outs."  especially  in  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  manager  was 
well  up  on  the  general  demands  of  the 
public,  but  quite  frequently  he  was 
caught  short  on  the  very  commodities 
that  his  trade  was  demanding. 

He  had  to  depend  to  some  extent 
upon  his  "want"  systems  to  supply 
certain  stocks,  and  the  clerks  in  his  de- 
partment, like  clerks  in  many  depart- 
ments, neglected  to  enter  the  "wants" 
as  they  came  up.  This  manager,  in 
searching  for  the  answer  to  his  prob- 
lem, hit  upon  the  idea  of  making  a 
complete  and  thorough  analysis  of  the 
sales  for  each  commodity  throughout 
his  grocery  department. 

This  analysis  was  made  solely  upon 
the  data  lurnished  by  a  special  opening 
and  closing  inventory  by  the  month  - 
data  simply  arrived  at.  The  accom- 
panying chart  embodies  the  sales 
analysis  for  June.  1919.  unhealing  by 
percentages  the  commodities  that  sold 
best  during  that  month,  and  showing 
the  relation  of  sales  of  one  commodity 
to  those  of  another. 

This  manager's  buying  is  now  regu- 
lated to  a  gn  at  extent  by  the  data 
furnished  by  this  monthly  inventory 
and  sales  analysis.  With  these  sales 
analysis  sheets  constantly  before  him. 
this  manager  knows,  as  he  makes  up 
his  orders  for  months  ahead,  just  about 
how  he  should  order,  what  he  should 
order  and  the  quantity  he  should  order. 

Figuring  on  the  business  increase,  or 
decrease,  if  in  his  judgment  a  decrease 
is  likely,  he  buys  according  to  the  tale 
his  analysis  tells.  He  knows  how 
much  butter  he  should  buy  in  relation 
to  the  amount  of  butter  substitutes  he 
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should  buy.  He  knows  by  looking  at 
his  analysis  sheets  for  June  and  for 
November  that  he  sold  in  the  preceding 
year  many  more  cured  meats  in 
November  than  he  did  in  June,  and  he 
knows  about  how  much  cured  meals  he 
should  buy  for  his  June  business. 

Those  facts  are  always  before  him. 
Comparing  monthly  sheet  against 
monthly  sheet,  he  can  keep  the  closest 
and  most  accurate  record  of  what  sells 
best  in  certain  months,  always  taking 
into  consideration  market  fluctuations 
as  they  affect  the  demand  for  certain 
foodstuffs. 

To  the  grocer  or  to  the  merchant  in 
any  line  of  trade,  the  percentages  of 
•demand  for  foodstuffs,  as  illustrated 
in  the  analysis  shown  here,  are  vital 
statistics.  They  indicate  the  trend  of 
the  public  taste,  and  they  contain  as 
well  some  interesting  data  for  the 
manufacturer  and  wholesaler  of  food- 
stuffs. 

'THE  manager  of  this  grocery'  depart- 
ment, which  is  part  of  a  very  enter- 
prising department  store,  detailed  to 
the  writer  some  of  the  observations  he 
had  made  from  the  analysis  sheets  he 
keeps  always  before  him,  and  his  con- 
versation stressed  many  angles  of  the 
foodst  lifts  business  which  are  of 
especial  interest  both  to  the  retailer 
and  the  jobber  of  those  commodities 
that  find  their  way  to  the  consumer's 
table. 

"  Take  the  first  item  shown  on  my 
sheet — sugar.  You  will  note  that  the 
sugar  sales  for  June  were  13.fi08  per 
cent  of  the  total  sales  of  the  de- 
partment for  that  month.  The  ex- 
planation is  simple.  In  our  locality 
June  is  a  fruit  month.  Housewives  are 
busy  putting  up  fruit  and  vegetables: 
that  means  a  big  demand  for  sugar. 

"But  there  is  another  explanation 
for  sugar  sales  last  June.  In  that 
month  we  began  to  hear  rumors  of  a 
'sugar  shortage.'  Some  of  our  fore- 
sighted  customers  bought  all  the  sugar 
they  could  get.  The  result  was  really 
abnormal  sugar  sales. 

"In  placing  my  sugar  orders  for  next 
June.  I  shall  take  these  facts  into  con- 
sideration. If  there  are  indications 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  sugar,  with 
no  prospect  of  such  a  sugar  shortage 
as  we  have  been  having.  I  shall  prob- 
ably buy  less  sugar  for  June.  1920.  than 


I  had  for  June.  1919.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  arc  indications  of  a  big 
fruit  year  with  a  possible  shortage  and 
a   higher  sugar  price,   I   shall  buy 

heavily." 

Sugar  is  scarcely  a  fair  gauge  in  these 
limes  of  sugar  stress,  but  the  grocer's 
line  of  reasoning  suggests  the  benefit 
he  derives  from  having  his  sale:, 
analysis  always  within  reach. 

Something  for  the  maker  of  butter 
substitutes  to  think  about  appears  in 
this  June  sales  analysis  as  it  reflects 
butter  sales.  The  chart  shows  that  m 
June  12,9«>9  per  cent  of  the  depart- 
ment's sales  were  real  butter,  and  that 
1.298  per  cent  of  the  sales  were  butter 
substitutes.  Clearly  an  indication 
that  during  the  summer  months,  while 
butter  costs  less  than  it  does  in  the 
winter,  much  more  butter  proportion- 
ately is  used. 

A  chart  of  the  mid-winter 
months'  sales  of  butter  and  butter 
substitutes  shows  the  reaction  of  higher 
butler  [trices  on  the  substitutes.  Be- 
ginning with  the  cold  weather,  snow- 
covered  pastures  and  the  resultant 
higher  butter  prices,  the  demand  for 
butler  substitutes  climbs  and  climbs 
and  climbs.  Butler  demand  shrinks, 
and  as  it  shrinks  the  maker  of  the 
substitute  cashes  in. 

There  may  be  an  advertising  lesson 
in  Ihis  fact  for  the  maker  of  the  sub- 
stitutes. From  these  figures  be  can 
judge  that  the  right  time  tor  him  lo 
spend  the  greater  part  of  his  adver- 
tising appropriation  is  "when  it  come- 
easiest"—  that  is,  during  the  months  ol 
high-priced  butter  and  the  natural 
demand  for  substitutes.  He  will  get 
greater  returns  from  his  advertising 
when  his  audience  is  thinking  of  some- 
thing to  take  the  place  of  butter. 

"Local  conditions  govern  sales  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables."  explains 
this  groeeryman,  pointing  to  the  per- 
centage of  sales  for  those  articles.  "In 
a  large  city  where  we  have  few 
market  gardeners  going  from  house  to 
house,  and  where  there  are  few  cit\ 
gardens,  the  public  has  to  buy  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits  in  the  grocery  . 
That  is  the  condition  in  my  city.  The 
bulk  of  green  goods  is  sold  in  the  stores. 
That  explains  the  rather  heavy  per- 
centage— f).b71  per  cent — of  fruit  and 
vegetable  sales.  There  was  also  a 
oood  lesson  in  those  figures  for  me." 

Probably  canners  are  familiar  with 
the  general  belief  that  the  months  of 
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fresh  vegetables  usually  are  not  pood 
months  for  those  who  sell  things  in 
cans.  Yet  this  analysis  shows  that 
despite  the  fact  that  June  is  the  month 
for  fresh  green  things,  still  1.">{W  per 
cent  of  this  store's  total  sales  were 
canned  peas,  corn  and  tomatoes— not  a 
bad  showing  at  all  for  canned  goods 
which  are  in  their  strongest  com- 
petition with  "freshly-picked  things." 

'•J  LEARNED  something  from  that, 

too."  admitted  this  groceryman.  "I'll 
know  now  that  even  though  next  June 
is  a  normal  month,  with  the  prospects 
of  a  big  yield  of  fruit  andvegetables.it 
is  likely  that  I  can  do  a  big  business  in 
canned  goods.  I'll  not  let  my  canned 
goods  stocks  run  down  for  fear  of 
garden  competition.  To  me  that 
shows  that  the  canner  of  vegetables  is 
doing  such  a  good  job  that  many 
housewives  prefer  buying  them  in  cans 
to  buying  them  fresh  and  spending 
extra  time  and  work  in  preparing  the 
fresh  ones  for  the  table. 

"The  story  told  by  the  canned  peas, 
corn  and  tomatoes  shows  mesomething 
else.  They  are  the  commodities  that 
sell  best  in  the  summer  months.  Note 
on  the  sheet  that  all  the  other  canned 
goods  together  totaled  only  .O'JX  per 
cent  of  the  department's  entire  sales, 
its  against  the  1.593  per  cent  for  the 
three  specified.  You  see,  now  I  know 
what  to  buy  most  of." 

The  average  groceryman  established 
in  the  heart  of  a  big  dairy  country,  as 
this  store  is.  would  scarcely  think  that 
7.6X4  per  cent  of  his  total  month's 
sales  would  be  for  prepared,  or 
"canned."  milk,  yet  this  store  did  a 
decidedly  worth-while  business  in  this 
product.  Dairy  milk  also  is  carried  in 
this  store's  stocks  now.  but  it  was  not 
nt  the  time  the  June  analysis  was 
prepared. 

The  demand  for  prepared  milk  indi- 
cated that  there  would  be  a  demand 
also  for  fresh  milk,  so  fresh  milk  was 
added  to  the  regular  lines  of  commod- 
ities, but  despite  this  competition  the 
"canned"  milk  holds  its  own  and 
continues  in  high  favor.  Sales  of  the 
prepared  article  fluctuate  little  from 
month  to  month,  the  use  of  it  during 
the  war  at  the  army  camps  evidently 
having  something  to  do  with  its 
steadily  increasing  popularity. 

This  graphic  chart  gives  clean  bills  of 
health  to  some  of  our  old  "stand-bys" 
in  foodstuffs.  For  example,  coffee. 
Mere  is  a  commodity  that  has  been 
maligned,  insidted  and  mistreated  by 
advertising  men.  doctors  and  health 
cranks.  Despite  that  opposition,  ob- 
serve that  in  this  grocery  department 
coffee  sales  amounted  to  1.971  percent 
of  the  department's  total  sales,  and 
that  coffee  substitutes  made  a  showing 
of  .135  per  cent.    This  showing,  the 


Thin  chart  ahowa  what  cnmmodltlea  wild  hot  hut  June  and  Indicate*,  by  pvri 
the  relation  between  aalea  of  one  commodity  and  threw  of  another.     Thus  It 
a  guide  In  buying  lor  the  coming  June 


groceryman  tells  me.  isn't  bad  at  all. 
considering  that  colTce  is  one  of  our 
oldest  thinks  and  the  cotTee  substitute 
one  of  our  newest,  and  considering, 
too,  that  before  iced  coffee  was  dis- 
covered cofiee  was  scarcely  a  "summer 
drink." 

The  groceryman  of  the  olden  days 


when  "coal  oil"  and  dried  fish  were  the 
"best  sellers"  would  get  a  real  thrill  if 
he  could  sec  the  figures  turned  in  by  I  lie 
breakfast  food  department.  Breakfast 
food  sales  in  June  totaling  'J.193  per 
cent  of  the  store's  business.  i(  is  logical 
to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  these  l<>n<!s 
was  the  variety   that  requires  no 


Science  and  Your  Letterheads 

How  Industrial  Research  Has  Found  New  Methods 
and  Set  Up  New  Standards  in  the  Paper  Industry 


I  W"7HEN  you  buy  an  electric 
1/1/  lamp,  a  little  label  attached 
'  *  to  the  glass  tells  you  the  volt- 
age at  which  the  filament  will  glow 
most  efficiently  and  also  the  energy 
that  the  lamp  is  intended  to  consume. 
Before  you  ever  screw  the  bull)  into 
its  socket,  you  know  the  amount  of 
light  which  it  will  shed,  and  how  much 
the  maintenance  of  the  bull)  will 
cost  you. 

The  lamp  has  been  standardized  and 
classified. 

So  it  is  also  with  a  steam-engine,  \ 
a  shoe-making  machine,  a 
telephone,  a  kodak,  a  stick  of 
dynamite,  a  pure  drug,  a  thou- 
sand products  made  by  great 
corporations. 

Hut  when  you  buy  a  ream  ol 
writing  paper  you  have  few 
frankly  staled  facts  to  guide  you. 
Of  its  suitability  for  a  particular  1 
purpose  you  are  told  very  little. 
You  learn  the  weight  of  the  paper. 
That  is  about  all.  Does  it  tear 
easily?  Will  the  ink  run  on  ils 
surface?  How  does  the  finish 
compare  with  that  of  other  papers 
of  the  same  kind?  Is  ils  color  per- 
manent? Will  it  yellow  in  sunlight? 
Will  it  stand  erasing  when  a  bJul 
mars  its  surface?  1  low  does  it  com- 
pare in  tearing  and  stretching  strength 
with  similar  papers? 

You  must  find  the  answers  your- 
self. The  truth  is  that  the  average 
horse  trade  is  respectable  compared 
with  the  selling  of  a  complex  manu- 
factured product  which  has  not  been 
standardized. 

Why  is  it  that  the  suitability  of  an 
electric  lamp  lor  a  given  purpose  can 
be  determined  from  a  mere  inspection 
of  its  label,  whereas  the  watermark 
of  a  writing  paper  conveys  only  I  he 
information  that  it  is  a  so-called 
"Bond"  of  some  kind?  The  answer  is 
to  be  found  in  standardization.  Chem- 
ists and  physicists  have  set  up  stand- 
ards for  the  purchase  of  materials  in 
many  industries,  standards  for  the 
control  of  manufacturing  processes, 
and  standards  by  which  the  finished 
product  is  judged.  There  are  few 
corresponding  standards  as  yet  in  the 
paper  industry. 

The  steel  industry,  the  powder 
industry,  the  photographic  materials 
industry,  the  cement  industry,  the  lum- 
ber industry,  the  paint  industry,  the 
telephone  induslry.nl]  these  and  dozens 
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A  photograph  of  what  appear*  on  the  microscope 
.lull  Identities  the  wood  of  which  the  pulp  was 
made;  reveals  the  average  length  of  the  fibre;  show* 
■  he  degree  to  which  the  pulp  was  hleached,  and 
affords  opportunity  to  study  pulps  produced  un< 
der  different  mechanical  and  cooking  conditions 

of  others  have  standards  which  have 
been  set  up  by  research — standards 
which  have  dispelled  the  suspicion 
that  inevitably  rears  its  head  when 
neither  buyer  nor  seller  is  quite  sure 
ol  a  product's  quality. 

But  the  paper  industry  still  adheres 
to  industrial  and  commercial  practices 
that  are  last  becoming  obsolete.  How 
ean  you  label  a  product  honestly, 
how  ean  you  indicate  for  what  purpose 
it  is  best  fitted,  how  ean  you  guar- 
antee its  performance,  unless  you  are 
sure  of  it  yourself?  And  how  can  you 
be  sure  of  your  product  unless  you 
see  to  it  that  the  raw  materials  from 
which  it  is  made  are  of  a  certain  qual- 
ity, that  it  is  made  under  controlled 
manufacturing  conditions,  and  that  it 
is  tested  at  every  stage  of  the  manu- 
facturing process  for  defects?  Stand- 
ardization of  raw  materials,  control 
of  manufacturing  processes,  testing  for 
quality — all  these  mean  industrial  re- 
search 


The  paper  industry  has  been  de- 
veloped in  modern  times  rhiefly  by 
chemists.  Paper-making  is  in  reality 
a  chemical  industry ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
make  the  practical,  hard-headed  paper- 
maker  realize  this.  Somehow,  when 
raw  material  is  dealt  with 
!)>  the  ton  and  the  vatful 
the  manufacturer  generally 
loses  contact  with  the  lab- 
oratory—  the  brains,  the 
founlainhead  of  his  industry. 

Now  the  paper  industry 
needs  laboratory  guidance  .is 
much  as  any  other    needs  it 
not  only  to  exercise  scien- 
tific control  over  manufactur- 
ing processes,  but  to  reform 
some  senseless  trade  practices 
that  govern  the  buy  ing  and 
Hint,' of  ils  product.  When 
I  became  a   paper  man- 
ufacturer and  realized  that, 
unlike  the  lumber  industry, 
the  paint  industry,  the  pic 
iron  industry,  the  machin- 
^  ry  industry, 

llMajQC  naval  stores  industry. 

~^,and  others  w  ith  w  hich 
^ I  have  been  con- 
nected, my  industry 
had  conducted  research  only 
spasmodically  and  had  no  scien  title  con- 
trol, I  decided  to  establish  at  llolyoke. 
Massachusetts,  a  laboratory  which 
would  be  second  to  none  in  its  ideals, 
its  personnel,  and  its  appointments. 

The  purpose  of  science  is  to  predict. 
Thai  applies  to  factory  science  as 
well  as  to  university  science.  Mix 
a  given  number  of  raw  materials  to- 
gether in  measured  amounts  and  in  a 
certain  order  and  what  will  be  the  re- 
sult? The  answer  must  always  lie  the 
same.  Without  facts  on  which  predic- 
tions can  be  based,  a  manufacturing 
industry  is  little  belter  than  specula- 
tive enterprise.  It  is  the  purpose  ol 
scientific  research  to  substitute  cer- 
tainly for  guessing. 

Wt/r  how  can  Ihe  finished  products 
always  be  the  same  unless  the  raw 
materials  remain  the  same?  Clearly 
the  first  step  is  to  set  up  standards  by 
which  the  suitability  and  the  uniform- 
ity of  the  materials  may  he  judged. 
The  raw  materials  of  a  writing  paper 
mill  are  cellulose  (rags  and  wood  pulp  i. 
alkalis,  bleaching  agents,  sizing  agents, 
tillers  and  dyes.  Before  any  of  these 
arc  purchased  and  supplied  to  the 
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mill,  they  should  be  chemically  and 
physically  tested. 

Take  the  scientific  examination  of 
cellulose,  for  example.  Cellulose  is  the 
fibrous  substance  of  the  cell  wall,  the 
stuff  of  which  all  vegetation  is  built 
up.  A  tree  or  a  bale  of  rags  must  be 
literally  lorn  into  its  individual  fibres 
to  produce  cellulose.  But  the  cellu- 
lose may  or  may  not  be  suited  for  the 
making  of  a  certain  kind  of  paper. 
The  first  step,  then,  must  be  the  de- 
termination of  the  cellulose  value  of 
the  raw  stock.  Here  is  a  carload  of 
rags — a  heterogeneous  mass  of  dis- 
carded cotton  and  linen,  dirty,  greasy, 
dyed  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
Suppose  that  this  carload  of  rags  is 
shredded  into  its  individual  fibres, 
what  will  be  the  quality  of  the  result- 
ant piece  of  paper?  Must  we  actually 
make  paper  in  order  to  find  out? 
Sometimes.  But  at  Holyoke  the  ex- 
periment is  conducted  not  on  a  whole- 
sale scale  in  the  mill  itself,  with  all 
the  expense  and  risk  that  the  pro- 
ceeding implies,  but  in  the  laboratory. 
The  chemist  and  the  physicist  can  de- 
termine by  comparatively  simple  analy- 
ses and  by  making  paper  on  a  small 
scale  what  preliminary  treatment  the 
stock  must  undergo  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  satisfactory  product.  And  so  it 
is  with  the  dozens  of  materials  that 
must  be  used  at  various  stages  of  the 
manufacturing  process — the  alkalis, 
the  bleaching  agents,  the  dyes,  the 
fillers,  the  acids,  and  the  sizing  agents. 
In  a  word,  the  laboratory  sees  to  it 
that  standardized  raw  material  is 
furnished  to  the  mill. 

rT*HE  making  of  a  sheet  of  paper  in- 
volves a  process  of  breaking  down 
and  a  process  of  building  up.  In  the  first 
place,  a  piece  of  vegetation— wood, 
prass,  or  rags— must  be  torn  apart  un- 
til it  is  reduced  to  the  individual 
fibres  of  which  it  is  composed;  and  in 
the  second  place,  these  disintegrated 
fibres  must  be  reconstructed  into  an 
entirely  new  fabric,  a  sheet  of  paper. 

The  disintegration  of  cotton  or  linen 
rags  into  their  individual  fibres  is  both 
a  mechanical  and  a  chemical  process. 
Mechanics  plays  its  part  in  dusting 
rags  and  in  shredding  them;  mechan- 
ics and  chemistry  in  washing  them 
and  in  reducing  them  to  a  pulp.  The 
dusting  and  cutting  of  the  rags  into 
pieces  of  the  proper  size  is  mechan- 
ically simple  enough.  So  the  washing 
and  pulping  of  the  rags  would  also 
seem  to  be.  And  yet  how  hcwildcr- 
ingly  many  are  the  problems  for  in- 
vestigation that  the  laboratory  here 
finds. 

The  dusted  and  finely-cut  rags  are 
cooked  in  a  boiler,  much  as  soiled 
linen  is  boiled  by  a  housewife  on  Mon- 
day morning.    In  both  cases  mild 


alkalis  arc  used.  "No  chance  for  the 
research  laboratory  here,"  you  say  at 
once.  Yet  when  one  of  our  mills  com- 
plained that  it  could  not  cook  a  ship- 
ment of  rags  with  lime  only,  who  was 
to  help  it  in  its  extremity  but  the 
research  laboratory?  "Add  soda  ash." 
was  the  prescription.  The  amount  was 
specified,  togetherwilh  the  temperature 
to  be  maintained,  the  period  of  heat- 
ing, and  the  pressure. 

JDfT  this  was  a  problem  of  elemen- 
tary importance.  The  whole  process 
of  cooking  has  not  changed  in  prin- 
ciple in  decades.  Isn't  such  stagnation 
in  itself  evidence  of  the  need  of  indus- 
trial research?  Chemical  research  has 
still  to  explain  the  principle  underly- 
ing the  exact  relation  of  the  time  of 
cooking  to  the  steam  pressure  and  to 
I  he  amount  of  nlk:ili  utilized;  and 
that  problem  the  Holyoke 
Laboratories  will  surely 
solve. 

The  cooked  rags  are 
washed  in  order  to  Hush 
out  the  dirt  that  has  been 
loosened  by  chemical 
action.  In  a  machine 
called  a  "washer."  this 
process  is  thoroughly 
carried  out.  arid  at  the  same 
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time  the  rags  arc  partly  disintegrated. 
Thus  cleaned,  they  must  be  bleached; 
for  the  paper-maker  must  start  with 
a  pure  white  pulp.  The  agent  most 
commonly  used  is  chloride  of  lime, 
"bleaching  powder."  Eleclrolyzed 
common  salt,  which  gives  up  chlorine 
(the  gas  originally  employed  in  chem- 
ical warfare),  also  answers  the  purpose. 

Arc  there  no  other  agents?  None 
that  have  proved  worth  using  yet. 
But  who  knows  what  the  research 
laboratory  may  reveal?  Even  if  wc 
must  adhere  to  the  existing  bleaching 
agents,  the  conditions  under  which 
they  perform  their  functions  surely 
need  scientific  study.  For  instance, 
the  quality  of  the  water  in  which  the 
crude  pulp  is  washed  influences  the 
bleaching  process,  especially  if  the 
water  rontains  lime.  Too  much 
bleaching  weakens  the  libres.  At 
exactly  what  point  should  the 
bleaching  be  arrested?  How  can 
that  point  be  determined? 

The  bleached  rags,  called  "half 
stuff."  pass  through  a  "beating 
engine"  in  which  the  slock  is 


Where  the  paper  undergoes  phymlml  tents.  The  machine  with  an  arm  resembling  the  segment 
of  a  circle  measure*  the  tenmlle  atrength  of  paper,  the  scale  showing  Just  what  force  la  required 
to  break  the  sample.  Another  machine  fold*  a  paper  back  and  forth  until  it  break*.  The 
number  of  folda  la  registered  automatically 
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finally  reduced  to  its  individual  fibres. 
Not  for  centuries  has  the  machine  been 
changed  in  principle.  It  is  so  simple 
a  hladed  roll  revolving  in  a  trough  on  a 
liladed  bedplate — that  it  may  not  be 
susceptible  to  much  improvement. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  un- 
der which  pulp  is  made  in  the  beater 
never  have  been  so  exactly  determined 
that  they  could  be  systematically  re- 
produced. 

Beating  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant step  in  the  entire  paper-mak- 
ing process     The  character  of  the 
water  that  is  used,  the 
nature  of  the  chem- 
icals that  are  added, 
the  time  in  which  a 
process  is  completed, 
the  degree  of  heal 
maintained,  and  the 
pressure    applied  — 
these    determine  the 
quality  and  nature  of 
the  finished  product. 

Yet  in  most  paper 
mills  this  most  im- 
portant step  of  beat- 
ing is  not  scientifically 
controlled.  A  beater- 
man  decides  in  the 
light  of  his  own 
judgment  and  expe- 
rience what  shall  and 
what  shall  not  be 
done.  When  for  some 
unknown  reason  the 
stock  in  the  beater 
does  not  respond,  the 
bealerman  usually 
throws  in  alum.  "  That 
sometimes  helps,"  he 
thinks;  "perhaps  it 
will  help  this  lime." 
lie  ought  to  know 
what  is  wrong;  he  merely  guesses. 
Scientific  control  alone  can  help  him. 
The  laboratory  at  Ilolyoke  has 
scientifically  demonstrated  that 
entirely  too  much  alum  is  employed 
in  the  paper  mill.  It  s:ivcs  annually 
in  alum  alone. 


INTIMATELY  connected  with  this 
subject  of  beating  is  the  problem  of 
sizing.  In  order  to  prevent  ink  from 
running  on  a  shed  of  writing  paper, 
sizing  must  be  used.  The  fibres  are 
waterproofed  by  the  sizing,  so  that 
the  ink  cannot  readily  be  absorbed. 
Plotting  paper,  for  instance,  the  di- 
rect opposite  of  writing  paper,  is  made 
without  sizing.  Kmulsions  of  rosin 
soup  are  generally  employed  in  sizing 
paper.  The  w  hole  subject  or  emulsify- 
ing rosin  has  been  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy for  years  in  the  paper  industry. 
It  is  so  no  longer,  as  our  laboratory 
solved  the  question  a  few  months  ago. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  aid  that 
the  research  laboratory  gave  us  when 


we  were  about  to  introduce  a  German 
process  for  sizing.  It  was  u  process 
that  had  been  invented  by  a  leading 
paper  technologist;  it  had  been  tested, 
approved  and  adopted  by  practical 
paper-makers.  Here,  at  last,  it  seemed, 
was  the  method  of  sizing  paper  for 
which  we  had  all  been  waiting.  All 
the  troubles  that  marked  the  sizing 
of  paper  were  to  end.  A  sixly-thou- 
sand-dollar  royally  contract  was  about 
to  be  signed  with  the  owner  of  the 
patent.  A  princely  sum  was  about  to 
be  spent  to  install  new  sizing  machm 


'I  hit  picture  illuarrarca  the  aecond  tinge  In  making  n  new  or  Improwd 
P-pvr.  Small  hand  aheeta  arc  produced  h>-  a  miniature  paper  mill, 
whose  digester*,  waahera.  beatera  and  vata  perform  their  work  under 
the  eye*  of  acience.  Thua  the  ne»t  atep  to  the  larger  machlnea  can 
with  a  minimum  of  uncertainty 


cry-  a  fortune  and  yel  not  too  great 
D  sum  when  the  losses  and  the  wastes 
that  attend  the  sizing  of  paper  were 
considered.  My  pen  was  almost  in 
the  inkwell  when  the  director  of  the 
research  laboratory  insisted  on  seeing 
me  at  once. 

"Don't  sign  the  contract  for  the 
German  process."  he  warned  me.  "We 
are  not  satisfied  in  the  research  labora- 
tory thai  the  patentee  has  discovered 
anything  of  importance,  or  even  that 
the  principle  on  which  his  process  is 
based  is  correct." 

Despite  all  the  assurances  I  had 
received  from  the  best  informed  men 
in  the  mill.  I  decided  to  wait  mr  the 
research  laboratory's  final  report.  It 
was  not  long  in  coming.  The  Ger- 
man patentee  had  an  absolutely  wrong 
conception  of  the  chemistry  and  the 
physics  of  sizing  and  rosin  emulsifi- 
cation.  All  the  results  he  claimed  for 
his  process  could  he  attained  without 
the  installation  of  expensive  special 
machinery,   merely   by  scientifically 
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controlling  the  preparation  of  the 
size.  American  science,  given  an  in- 
dustrial chance,  proved  itself  a  belter 
guide  than  incorrect  German  theory 
Patenl  after  patent  was  thus  studied 
by  the  laboratory.  Nearly  every  pat- 
ented size  emulsification  process  intro- 
duced in  the  paper  industry  proved  to 
be  scientifically  unsound. 

A  tremendous  sum  of  dollars  saved! 
Who  can  wonder  that  my  faith  in  the 
research  laboratory  was  strengthened" 
If  research  could  be  credited  in  dollars 
and  cents  for  both  the  riches  that  it 
piles  up  and  the  costly  wastes  that  it 
prevents,  every  factory  in  the  land 
would  have  its  laboratory  of  technical 
control.  In  rosin  alone  the  research 
laboratory  saves  us  huge  sum*. 
More  difficult  to  express  in 
terms  of  money  is  the  finer 
quality  of  the  finished 
paper  that  w  e  ow  e  to  these 
rosin  investigations.  But 
mostvaluahlc  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  knowledge  has 
taken  the  placeof  opinion. 

Beating  concludes  the 
disintegrating  of  Un- 
original raw  material. 
The  paper-maker  has  his 
fibres  in  the  condition  in 
which  he  wants  them. 
Now  comes  the  building- 
up  process.  The  fibres 
must  be  matted  or  felted 
From  the  beater,  then,  the 
pulp  eventually  passes  to  the  paper- 
making  machine.  It  runs  over  a 
wire  screen  by  gravity  at  a  certain 
slight  angle.  The  water  drains  through 
the  meshes  of  the  screen,  leaving  the 
fibres  on  the  wire.  To  assist  the  opera- 
tion of  felting,  the  screen  is  shaken. 
The  change  that  takes  place  is  miracu- 
lous. Milky-white  pulp  flows  down 
from  the  high  end  of  the  screen;  an 
embryo  web  of  paper  moves  away  at 
the  lower  end.  The  wet  web  passes 
around  a  series  of  rolls,  some  of  them 
internally  heated,  by  which  it  is  dried 
and  calendered. 

CO  PURELY  automatic  is  the  opera- 
tion of  the  paper-making  machine  that 
it  seems  as  if  here  there  are  no  oppor- 
tunities for  research.  Yet  the  personal 
equation  plays  an  enormous  part  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  web.  What  regu- 
lates the  weight  of  the  paper?  Noth- 
ing but  the  skill  of  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  machine.  And  he  has  only 
experience  to  guide  him.  At  what 
angle  should  the  wire  screen  be  pitched 
to  achieve  the  best  result  with  a  given 
stock?  What  should  be  the  character 
of  the  "shake"  imparted  to  the  wire0 
No  two  paper-makers  give  the  same 
answers  to  these  questions.  What 
should  be  the  rale  of  drainage?  What 
is  the  effect  of  adding  more  or  less 
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waler  to  the  pulp  in  the  process  of 
making  the  web?  What  is  the  best  dry- 
ing temperature?  No  practical  man 
can  enlighten  us.  The  questions  must 
be  taken  up  one  by  one  under  scien- 
tific control  in  the  research  laboratory. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  re- 
search laboratory  does  nothing  but 
exercise  scientific  control  of  the  paper- 
making  process.  That  is  not  the  way 
research  makes  revolutionary  discov- 
eries. Beyond  substituting  exactness  for 
uncertainly,  beyond  preventing  waste, 
little  is  to  be  expected  of  a  laboratory 
limited  to  the  immediate  attainment 
of  commercial  results.  The  physicist 
and  the  chemist  must  have  a  free  hand 
to  conduct  research  in  pure  science. 

That,  at  least,  has  been  the  expe- 
rience in  other  industries.  The  suc- 
cessful making  of  thousands  of  coal  tar 
dyes,  sympathetic  drugs,  photographic 
developers,  perfumes  and  flavoring 
extracts  meant  a  profound,  purely 
theoretical  study  of  organic  chemistry. 
In  conducting  the  research  that  has 
given  us  the  modern  tungsten  incan- 
descent lamp,  the  laboratory  chemists 


of  a  great  electric  manufacturing  com- 
pany concerned  themselves  with  the 
very  constitution  of  matter.  There 
was  no  immediate  prospect  of  any 
financial  return,  and  yet  the  result  was 
startling — the  modern  gas-lilled  tung- 
sten lamp. 

It  is  only  the  study  of  what  is 
slightingly  referred  to  as  "theory"  that 
leads  to  radically  new  discoveries.  To 
a  practical  man  a  study  of  the  pure 
chemistry  of  cellulose  would  mean 
little.  Why  should  one  try  to  arrive 
at  a  scientifically  correct  chemical 
formula  for  cellulose — the  basic  mate- 
rial of  the  paper  industry?  Vet  such 
purely  theoretical  work  must  be  done 
if  the  paper-making  industry'  is  to 
understand  what  it  is  doing. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  make  cellulose  artificially. 
The  discovery  probably  would  be  of  no 
d  i  rec  t  man  u  f  ac  I  u  ring  im  por  t  a  nee ;  vege- 
tation  is  too  plentiful,  too  cheap.  But 
if  you  can  build  up  cellulose  in  the 
laboratory,  out  of  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  atoms  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, immediately  much  that  is  now 


dark  becomes  clear.  Hesidcs.  every 
cellulose  reaction  has  become  the  bjsis 
of  an  important  industry'.  Witness 
the  proportions  of  the  explosives  in- 
dustry, the  artificial  leather  industry, 
the  artificial  silk  industry  and  the 
celluloid  industry.  Once  the  chem- 
istry of  cellulose  is  clear,  the  perplexing 
problems  that  now  befog  the  cooking, 
washing  and  beating  of  paper  stock 
will  be  clarified.  In  all  probability 
new  processes,  cheaper  processes,  will 
give  place  to  those  that  have  been  so 
long  accepted. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  indus- 
trial research  of  the  kind  that  is  con- 
ducted at  Hot  yoke,  Massachusetts, 
serves  three  purposes: 

1.  It  sets  up  standards  for  the  pur- 
chase of  material,  the  control  of  manu- 
facturing processes,  the  maintenance 
of  quality  in  the  finished  product,  and 
the  scientific  classification  of  products. 

2.  It  discovers  and  develops  the 
possibilities  of  new  materials,  new 
processes  and  new  products. 

It  carries  on  investigations  in 
pure   science   which    may    have  no 
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MvlA'Y   stores  operate    bus  lines  to 
bring   prospective   customers  from 
their  homes  direct   to   the  stores 
without  charge.    The  Alms  A  Docpkc 
Company,  of  Cincinnati,  has  departed 
from  this  idea  to  the  extent  of  charging 
:i  T»-ccnt  fare  on  its  busses  and  allowing 
passengers  to  get  ofT  at  :my  si  net 
corner,  or  even  at  the  door  of  a  com- 
petitor. By  issuing  receipts  for  al] 
fares,  however,  and  accepting 
these  receipts  ;it  face  value  in 
payment  for  goods,  the  store 
has  attracted  W  per 
cent  of  the  patrons  of 
its  busses. 

The  idea  was  con- 
ceived thirty  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Alms  and  put  into  operation 
as  a  means  of  attracting  trade 
from  the  down-town  district 
to  the  up-low  n  district  in  which  I  lie 
Alms  i\  Doepke  store  is  situated.  The 
v  ehicles  employed  were  two-horse  uiu- 
nibuses,  and  the  fare  charged  was  J 
rents,  as  compared  with  the  street 
railway's  charge  of  5  cents.    Today  the 
bus  charge  is  5  cents,  as  compared 
with  (he  street  railway's  7  cents. 

During  the  rush  seasons  the  com- 
pany operates  a  Heel  of  four  machines 
on  an  eight-minute  schedule.  With 
the  coming  of  summer  it  changes  t"  0 
ten-minute  schedule  and  operates  only 
three  busses,  holding  one  in  reserve. 


Most  of  l he  patrons  of  the  busses 
are  women.  Some  go  into  the  store  to 
make  single  .Went  purchases  solely  to 
use  the  receipts,  bul  they  are  compara- 
tively few.  others  keep  the  receipts 
for  future  use.  One  woman,  in  pay- 
ing for  a  piece  pi  merchandise,  turned 
in  forty-live  receipts. 

Women  arc  nol  I  lie  only  patron-, 
however.  Business  men  usually  ride 
in  the  busses  to  and  from  their  club  to 
avoid  the  delay  of  phoning  and  wail- 
ing for  their  own  cars. 

William  A.  Ruff.  Jr.,  advertising 


manager  for  the 
Mills  &  Doepke 
Company,  says  the 
bus  line  pays  for  itself. 
Ihe  good  will  it  crenles 
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All  Roads  Lead  to  Robinson's 


A  System  of  Incoming  Reports  and  Outgoing  Letters 
Brings  Trade  to  This  Store  From  Fifty  Miles  Around 


ZESS  Til  AX  a  year  ago  D.  W. 
.  Robinson,  proprietor  of  a  depart  - 
'  ment  store  in  Alma,  Michigan,  sat 
studying  his  daily  recapitulation  sheet. 
His  business,  which  a  few  years  before 
had  amounted  to  $10,000  annually, 
amounted  in  1918  to  $131,000.  In  the 
first  four  months  of  1919  indications 
pointed  to  a  business  of  SlfiO.000  for 
the  year. 

If  Robinson  had  been  an  ordinary 
merchant  he  rould  have  settled  back  in 
his  swivel  ehair.  stuck  his  thumbs  in 
his  vest  and  watched  the  smoke  from 
his  dream-pipe  spell  the  word  "success" 
as  it  drifted  upward.  He  might  have 
been  tempted  to  say,  "I've  got  the 
world  by  the  tail  with  a  downhill  pull." 

Robinson  leaned  the  other  direc- 
tion— toward  his  desk.  For  some 
little  time  he  delved  into  records,  books 
and  bindings  and  jotted  down  a  few 
figures  on  his  pad.  Then  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair-  but  not  with  an  air 
of  contentment.  He  studied  deeply 
the  figures  on  his  pad: 

Average  annual  business, 

1910  to  19lfi.   $-10,000 

Grow  business,  1916.  78,ooo 

Gross  business,  1917  no.ooo 

dross  business.  1918.  .  131.000 

Rslimate  for  1919   I.'jO.OOO 

Although  pleased  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  figures  on  his  growing  busi- 
ness, Robinson  was  more  concerned  in 
analyzing  them.  In  1910  his  business 
had  grown  95  per  cent;  in  1917  it  had 
grown  40  percent:  in  1918,  only  20  per 
rent  ;  and  four  months' figures  indicated 
a  H  per  cent  increase 
for  1919. 

Looking  at  the 
situation  clearly,  Rob- 
inson saw  that  either 
he  was  reaching  the 
limit  of  expansion  or 
somewhere  a  belt  was 
slipping — his  machine 
was  not  producing 
maximum  results. 

It  took  little  delving 
into  his  business 
methods  for  Robinson 
to  find  the  slipping 
belt.  He  was  offering 
good  merchandise;  his 
prices  were  right;  he 
was  keeping  his  cus- 
tomers. But  what 
was  he  doing  to  gel 
new  customers ? 
Apparently  he  had 


By  WILLIAM  C.  SPROL'LL 

been  waiting  until  theyentered  thedoor. 

His  first  thought  was  to  advertise 
more.  He  never  had  doubted  the 
value  of  advertising.  But  in  looking 
over  the  opportunities  for  advertising 
he  was  not  content  with  what  he  saw. 
The  circulation  of  the  local  weekly 
paper  was  not  large,  and  weekly  papers 
of  much  larger  circulation  in  ML 
Pleasant  and  Ithaca,  the  county  seats 
of  Isabella  and  Gratiot  counties,  re- 
fused to  accept  advertisements  from 
merchants  of  neighboring  towns.  So 
Robinson  was  without  a  medium  for 
reaching  prospective  customers.  He 
had  a  message  to  put  before  the  people 
of  that  community  and  the  only  way  to 
circulate  that  message  was  to  lake  it 
direct  to  the  people.  In  other  words, 
direct  mail  advertising. 

What  area  should  he  cover  in  a  direct 
mail  campaign? 

On  the  north.  Cadillac,  eighty  miles 
away,  was  the  nearest  city  drawing 
trade  from  that  territory;  on  the  west, 
Grand  Rapids.  78  miles  away;  I^ansing 
on  the  south,  00  miles;  and  Saginaw  on 
the  east.  10  miles.  Mr.  Robinson 
looked  upon  every  resident  in  territory 
bounded  by  the  limits  of  those  cities 
as  a  prospective  customer.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  they  knew  what  he  had  to 
offer  in  dry  goods,  cloaks,  suits  and 
carpets  they  would  willingly  come  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  in  autos  to  his  store. 

Then  came  the  problem  of  compiling 
a  good  mailing  list. 
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(Put  cross  before  word  that  applies  to  each  case) 


While  he  was  still  studying  thi- 
problem  Mr.  Robinson  went  to 
Chicago.  At  a  convention  he  heard  ot 
Garvcr  Brothers.  Strasburg.  Ohio,  who 
employ  reporters  to  send  in  infor- 
mation about  residents  in  their 
communities.  The  idea  sounded 
practical  to  Mr.  Robinson  and  with  the 
assistance  of  F.  A.  Slater,  advertising 
manager,  he  studied  his  territory,  laid 
out  zones,  prepared  forms  and  employed 
representatives  to  submit  reports. 

To  start  his  mailing  list  Mr.  Robin- 
son ofTered  five  cents  for  each  family 
name  card  turned  in  by  his  reporters. 
On  each  card  appears  the  name, 
address  and  occupation  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Resident,  the  names  and  ago 
of  their  children  and  information  a-* 
to  whether  the  family  owns  or  rents 
property  or  owns  an  automobile.  He 
asked  reporters  to  use  their  own  judg- 
ment in  Idling  out  the  lower  part  of  the 
card  showing  whether  the  resident  buys 
a  large,  medium  or  small  amount  of 
merchandise  yearly,  whether  he  buys  a 
line,  medium  or  cheap  grade  of  merchan- 
dise and  whether  he  buys  a  large  or 
small  amount  from  mail  order  houses. 

This  request  for  names  brought  in 
approximately  lfi.OOO  cards.  Thus  his 
one  store  has  at  the  finger  lips  of  its 
salespeople  information  abont  G0.O0O 
persons,  many  of  whom  are  already 
customers  and  the  others  prospective 
customers.  Such  a  list  of  15.000 
families  requires  adequate  subdivision 
to  avoid  waste  and  permit  sending  of 
special    notices    to    certain  classes. 

After  a  few  experi- 
ments the  list  was 
divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing classifications: 

Buyers    of    tine  mer- 
chandise 
Buyers  of  medium  grade 

.Age   merchandise 

Buyers  of  cheap  mer- 
chandise 

Buyers  of  larjje  amounts 
Buyers    of  medium 

amounts 
Buyers  of  small  amounts 
Mail  order  house  cus- 
tomers 
Property  owners 
Benlers 

Automobile  ow  ners 
Young  women 
Girls,  5  lo  15  years 

Children,  l  to 5  years 

Boys,  5  lo  1.")  years 
Infants.  1  month  to  I  year 


-Age_ 

..Age.. 
...Age_ 


One  of  eh*  IV0M  iard«  that  < 


Filing  name-plates 
in  cabinets  labeled 
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according  to  localities,  town  and 
country,  really  adds  two  more 
classifications  to  the  list.  In  each 
case  the  name-plate  bears  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Resident,  for  she 
is  the  one  who  is  interested  pri- 
marily in  the  merchandise  offered 
by  Robinson's.  Letters  carry 
two-cent  postage :  circulars  and 
papers,  one-cent. 

"Buyers  of  fine  merchandise" 
receive  arrival  notices  of  line 
linens,  draperies  or  rugs,  and 
automobile  owners  receive  notice 
of  special  sales  of  auto  robes, 
coats,  and  kindred  merchandise. 
Talks  on  clothes  for  small  chil- 
dren arc  addressed  only  to 
mothers.  If  a  special  line  can 
be  advantageously  advertised 
in  the  face  of  mail  order  com- 
petition, the  patrons  of  mail 
order  houses  receive  a  letter 
advertising  that  line.  Custom- 
ers who  do  not  ordinarily  turn 
the  pages  of  mail  order  catalogs 
are  not  asked  to  compare  prices. 

In  planning  a  special  sale  to 
start  on  January  2.  Mr.  Robinson 
discarded  the  old  idea  of  tossing 
handbills  all  over  that  part  of 
Michigan.  He  sent  toall  persons 
on  the  list  outside  of  Alma 
letters  asking  them  to  watch  for 
an  announcement  of  a  big  sale 
that  would  start  January  2.  at 
Robinson's.  lie  timed  this 
letter  to  arrive  on  Thursday  or 
Friday  of  the  week  previous  to 
the  sale,  in  order  that  it  would 
check  buying  in  other  cities  on 
Saturday  of  that  week.  It  also 
added  emphasis  to  the  later 
announcement.  The  residents  of 
Alma  received  letters  a  few  days 
before  the  sale,  in  lime  to  win 
readers  of  the  big  announcement. 

but  not   early  enough  to  slow 
Up    business  in   anticipation  of 
approaching  sale. 

Hundreds  crowded  into  the  store  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  sale.  More 
than  one  farmer  who  lived  twenty  to 
fifty  miles  from  Alma  told  the  salesmen 
they  had  put  off  buying  in  Ml. 
Pleasant  or  Greenville  the  Saturday 
before  so  they  could  sec  what  Robinson 
had  to  oiler. 

Kvcry  family  on  the  lisl  receives 
monthly  a  four-page  newspaper. 
"Robinson's  Slore  Messenger."  which 
contains  general  news  as  well  as  educa- 
tional announcements  from  the  store. 
In  a  front  page  article  Mr.  Robinson 
recently  discouraged  overbuying  and 
advised  careful  buying  even  of  those 
things  actually  needed.  Customers, 
almost  by  hundreds,  expressed  surprise 
and  appreciation  of  the  spirit  thai 
prompted  such  advice.    Mr  Rol  inson 
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The  monthly  report  enables  Mr.  Robinson  to  keep  his  mailing 
list  up,  and  keep*  him  potted  on  opportunities  to  aell  specific 

Allures  or  Mm  Jones  for  a  washlnft  machine,  the  (act  quickly 
i  Mr.  Robinson's  kno 


t  lii- 


no  longer  doubts  whether  his  customers 
are  reading  the  paper. 

A  few  minutes  before  closing  time 
one  evening  a  farmer  and  his  wife  and 
small  daughter  came  into  the  slore  to 
ask  for  a  child's  coal.  They  bought 
Ihe  coat  and  other  merchandise 
amounting  to  SM).  Mr.  Slater  became 
interested  in  the  family  and  asked  the 
name  and  address  for  his  liles.  lie 
also  asked  how  they  happened  to  drive 
twenty-six  miles  to  Alma  to  trade  at 
Robinson's. 

"We  had  always  traded  over  at 
Greenville  and  had  never  even  heard 
of  your  slore  until  two  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  when  the  mail  man  brought 
us  that  little  paper  of  yours.  We 
decided  that  if  you  wanted  our  business 
enough  to  send  word  to  Us.  we  would 
come  in.  The  girl  needed  a  coal  right 
away,  so  we  came  this  afternoon." 

IS 


Information  about  every  res- 
ident in  the  community  serves 
another  important  purpose. 
When  Mrs.  Stevens  of  Ml. 
Pleasant,  visiting  the  store  for 
the  first  lime,  orders  a  S7">  suit 
and  asks  to  have  il  charged,  tin- 
salesperson  can  tell  in  a  minute 
whether  he  should  open  the 
account.  Mrs.Stevens  is  delighted 
to  think  she  can  be  trusted  in  a 
strange  town  and  tells  her  friends. 

Contrary  to  the  advice  of 
merchants  who  advocate  strictly 
cash  business,  Mr.  Robinson 
makes  a  strong  bid  for  charge 
accounts.  At  present  fully  SO 
per  cent  of  his  business  is  on  a 
credit  basis,  yet  he  loses  lilt  li- 
on bad  accounts. 

I-ast  fall,  when  the  schools 
opened.  Mr.  Robinson  sent  letters 
to  the  school  commissioners  ask- 
ing for  the  names  of  all  teachers 
in  their  districts.  When  he 
received  this  lisl  he  wrote  a  form 
letter  to  the  teachers  congrat- 
ulating them  upon  their  choice 
of  profession  and  choice  of 
locality.  But  i.e  did  not  close  by 
merely  asking  them  "to  trade  at 
our  slore  when  in  Alma."  lie 
won  their  attention  by  facing 
squarely  the  problem  before 
many  of  the  teachers  at  that  time. 

"After  a  long  vacation  it  is 
quite  likely  that  your  bank 
account  is  low  and  you  need 
some  new  fall  clothes.  We  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  open  an 
account  with  us  for  anything  you 
need  at  the  present  time.  Wc 
have  taken  the  privilege  to  write 
your  name  on  a  page  of  our 
ledger  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  you  make  use  of  il." 

The  Idler  reached  the  school 
teachers  on  Thursday.  The  fol- 
lowing Saturday  school  teachers  alone 
ordered  a  little  more  than  SMXK)  worth 
of  merchandise  at  Robinson's.  Mr. 
Robinson  looks  upon  the  accounts  of 
school  teachers  as  gill-edged  and  so  far 
he  has  had  no  occasion  for  regret. 

So  completely  has  Mr.  Robinson 
covered  (he  territory  that  within  thirty 
days  he  knows  the  name,  address,  occu- 
pation and  telephone  number  of  any 
person  mov  ing  into  or  out  of  that  area; 
the  names  of  persons  erecting  build- 
ings; purchasersof  automobiles  and  the 
names  of  persons  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  are  prospective  customers  for  a 
particular  article  in  Robinson's  slore. 
Monthly  reports  by  regular  reporter), 
convey  this  information.  For  these 
monthly  reports  the  slore  formerly  paid 
the  reporters  "><>  cents.  I'nder  a  new 
plan  the  slore  pays  2  per  cent  of  the 
new  business  resulting  from  the  report . 
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Kaof  C]«rka 

Sales  2 
Saturday  Jan  10  th. 

Sales  for  Jan.  to  date  $9622.39 
Sales  for  Jan.  last  year  474555 
Gain  *487644 

Sales  today  ♦  1708.77  jf 

Sales  year  ago  today  1377.17 
Gain    $  331.60 

1  st .  in.  Sales  Dry  Goods     Miss  Hicks 
1st  m  Sales  Ready  to  wear  Miss  Albert  son 
1st  in  Sales  Rugs  Miss  Campbell 

1st.  in  Sales  Shoes         Miss  Loun 
1st.  in  Sales  Basement    Miss  B.  5tron£ 


Sal™ 

2  6  61 

43.76 


Furthermore,  (he  reporters  write  or 
telephone  special  reports  of  deaths, 
births,  fires,  weddings,  or  other  in- 
formation they  think  Robinson's  should 
have  at  once.  Under  the  initial  plan 
Mr.  Robinson  allowed  *2.r>  cents  for  each 
special  report,  but  the  recent  change  to 
a  percentage  basis  includes  special 
reports,  because  many  reporters  were 
found  to  be  withholding  information 
from  regular  reports  in  order  lo  make 
special  reports.  Now  if  the  reporter 
at  Perrinton  hears  that  Mrs.  .Jones  is 
thinking  of  buying  a  washing  machine, 
she  can  pass  the  information  lo  Mr. 
Robinson.  If  a  $175  sale  results,  the 
reporter  receives  $3.50  for  her  trouble. 

Mr.  Elgin,  who  lives  about  seven 
miles  out  of  Alma,  was  reported  to  have 
purchased  a  new  home.  The  next  day 
Mrs.  Klgin  received  a  personal  letter 
from  Mr.  Robinson  reminding  her  that 
the  new  house  would  need  special 
furnishings  such  as  rugs,  draperies, 
curtains  and  bath-room  fixtures  and 
that  Robinson's  could  supply  her  with 
the  best  in  these  lines.  This  is  how  he 
closed  the  letter: 

"Incidentally  may  we  suggest  that 
we  never  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
charge  account  with  you.  and  in  view 
of  the  changes  you  are  making  would 
not  this  be  an  opportune  time  to 
allow  us  to  enter  your  name  on  our 
books?  We  shall  be  more  than  pleased 
to  number  you  among  our  regular 
accounts." 

Mr.  Robinson  has  in  his  employ  a 
salesman,  Edwin  Campbell,  whom  he 
terms  a  "100  per  cent  salesman"  and 
who.  according  lo  Mr.  Robinson,  "eats 
thai  stuff  up."    A  recent  special  report 


informed  Mr.  Robinson 
that  a  couple  had  been 
married  in  Mt.  Pleasant 
and  that  they  were 
locating  in  that  town. 
A  glance  at  the  card 
index  gave  further  in- 
formation about  the 
man  and  woman.  The 
next  morning  Mr. 
Campbell  jumped  in 
his  auto  and  before  noon 
he  had  sold  more  than 
S200  worth  of  house- 
hold merchandise.  lie 
helped  the  young  couple 
plan  the  house,  measure 
for  rugs,  select  draperies 
and  other  furnishings. 

It  is  not  possible  in  all  cases  to  send  a 
special  salesman  to  call  upon  newly- 
weds.  But  in  all  cases  Mr.  Robinson 
sends  a  congratulatory  letter  reminding 
them  that  they  need  onh  io  say  the 
word  and  the  salesman  will  call. 

Inciters  of  sympathy,  containing  no 
reference  lo  advertising,  arc  sent  in 
case  of  a  death  in  a  family  named  in  the 
list.  When  births  ar*  reported, 
"peppy"  letters  of  congratulations 
accompany  a  little  boostet  entitled 
"Our  Baby's  Own  Book."  These 
letters  never  fail  to  biing  favorable 
comment  and  often  direct  results. 

The  reporters  do  not  furnish  all  the 
names  on  the  lisl.  S^'esmen  diplo- 
matically obtain  names  and  addresses 
of  new  customers.  Th-.--sc  names  find 
their  way  to  the  mailing  lisl  and  by 
letter  next  day  Mr.  Sh.ter  thanks  the 
new  customer  for  his  business  and 
asks  that  the  custome*  make  the  store 


Iff 


F-acn  wlrtporuin  rocelvtn  a  card  on 
whicn  la  recorded  his  day- by -dny 
sales  for  the  week  and  for  the  cor - 
reek  of  the  previous 
Above—  Th la  bulletin  con  tain- 
ln(t  record*  »f  aalc*  by  salespeople 
un<t  by  departments  la  posted  In  a 
rouapicuous  place  for  both  public 


his  shopping  headquarters.  Re- 
porters often  overhear  remarks  at 
parties  or  picture  shows.  For  example, 
one  evening  one  woman  told  another 
that  Mrs.  Smith  was  going  to  send  to 
a  mail  order  house  for  a  vacuum 
cleaner.  Before  noon  the  next  day 
Mr.  Campbell  had  cranked  up  his 
little  car  and  was  on  his  way  to  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Smith.  He  got  the 
order.  Furthermore,  he  won  fricnd> 
for  the  store,  for  Mrs.  Smith  proudly 
told  her  neighbors  that  Robinson's 
had  sent  a  salesman  thirty-five  miles 
to  get  her  order. 

In  the  store  Mr.  Slater  spends 
almost  his  entire  lime  on  direct  mail 
advertising.  He  plans  campaigns, 
writes  letters,  checks  over  reports  and 
sees  that  files  are  kept  up  to  the  min- 
ute. One  girl  helps  him  on  this  work 
regularly,  and  on 
special  occasions  as 
many  as  twelve  high 
schoolgirls  are  brought 
in  to  fold  and  mail 
letters  and  papers. 

Within  the  store  Mr. 
Robinson  has  devel- 
oped a  selling  organiza- 
tion that  can  care  for 
all  business  the  adver- 
tising brings.  He 
employs  thirty  sales- 
men and  saleswomen, 
paying  the  new  em- 
ployees a  regular  salary 
and  the  others  a  salary 
and  commission. 

Not  only  are  the 
books  of  the  store  open 
lo  the  salesmen,  but  the 
essential  figures  are 
posted  where  the  public 
as  well  as  the  salesmen 
may  see.  As  Mr.  Robin- 
son keeps  accurate  records  on  every 
item  of  his  business  he  can  post  each 
day  figures  showing  sales  by  depart- 
ments, by  salesmen,  totals  of  the 
day  before,  tolal  sales  of  the  year  to 
date,  and  comparison  by  day  and  week 
with  the  corresponding  periods  of  the 
year  before.  These  figures,  copied 
from  the  recapitulation  sheet,  are 
posted  each  morning. 

At  the  end  of  each  week  each  salesman 
receives  a  small  card  showing  his  sales 
for  each  day  of  the  week  and  also  his 
sales  lor  corresponding  days  I  he  year 
before.  These  reports  encourage  com- 
petition and  serve  as  reminders  to  em- 
ployees that  by  working  a  little  harder 
they  may  increase  their  commissions. 

Sales  for  the  first  ten  days  of  1920 
totaled  $fl.C>22.39,  as  compared  with 
$1,745.95  for  the  first  ten  days  of  1919. 
and  Mr.  Robinson  expects  this  year's 
business  to  total  $300,000. 
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Capitalists  Behind  the  Counter 

Salesmen  in  an  Akron  Clothing  Store  Ow  n  Stock, 
Sharing  the  Prospects  and  Risks  of  Management 


GIVING  a  bonus  to  an  employee 
is  only  an  ingenious  device  for 
stirring  up  trouble  and 
discontent  within  the  store 

The  speaker  was  1. 
Myers,  of  the  I.  S.  Mye 
Company,  of  Akron.  Ohii 
looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

*Hul  that  plan  of 
rewarding  employees  has 
been  adopted  by  a  lot 
<>f  merchants."  1  pro- 
tested. "Can  it  be  thai 
they  are  all  wrong"" 

"Handing  a  gill  of 
money  or  shares  lo  an  1 
employee  is  always  a  bad 
thing!"    Mr.  Myers 
replied.    "But   there  is 
one  thing  w  hich  I  alw  ays 
give,  not  only    to  my 
employees  but  to  every 
other  person  with  whom  I 
deal.    That  thing  is  a 
chance. 

"If  you  give  the  em- 
ployee a  chance  to  earn 
something — a  chance  l" 
share  in  the  business 
shore  the  loss  as  well  as 
the  profit — you  will  build 
up  an  organization  whose 
results  w  ill  quicklv  surprise 
you." 

Fifteen  years  ago  Mr. 
Myers  had  a  small  clothing  store  in 
Akron  and  was  doing  a  fair  business  at 
an  average  cost.  He  reasoned  that  it 
was  foolish  to  expert  a  clothing  sales- 
man lo  come  into  the  store,  work  long 
hours  and  even  overtime  to  help  build 
up  an  efficient  organization  when  he 
would  get  only  a  modest  salary 
whether  he  worked  hard  or  not.  He 
decided  that  the  way  to  build  up 
the  kind  of  organization  he  wanted 
was  to  get  the  employees  thoroughly 
interested  in  the  business,  and  that 
the  way  to  accomplish  this  end  was 
to  place  upon  their  shoulders  some  of 
the  burden  of  management. 

If  the  employees  were  to  share  in 
the  management  it  was  only  right  that 
they  should  share  in  the  rewards  of 
good  management,  and  share  the  risk 
of  loss  from  bad  management. 

As  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  his 
plan,  Mr.  Myers  can  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  I.  S.  Myers  Company  operates 
one  of  Akron's  largest  stores  dealing 
in  men's  clothing  and  furnishings,  and 
also  a  branch  store  in  East  Akron. 
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••If  he  )•  in  ihr  bu»lnc»»  and  know*  that  a  !«>•« 
will  compel  him  to  dlft  down  and  pull  out 
Stood  hard  cash,  he  U  going  to  av«  (hat  the  business  doesn't  show  a  Inaa." 


Mr.  Myers  put  his  plan  into  oper- 
ation by  selling  slock  in  the  company 
lo  his  employees.  He  still  retains 
.r>f>  per  cent  of  the  slock,  the  remaining 
<!*•  per  cent  being  owned  by  fifteen 
employees.  The  increased  efficiency, 
Mr.  Myers  says,  has  reduced  the  cost 
of  doing  business  at  least  one-third. 

Of  course  the  employees  draw  wages. 
Everything  is  managed  as  if  the  stock 
were  held  by  persons  outside  the  store. 
But  wilh  the  employees  watching  every 
corner  lo  see  where  their  profits  are 
going,  the  little  leaks  have  disappeared. 

Jl  jEAXW  IIILE  Mr. Myers,now  mayor 
of  the  city,  can  look  after  Ihe  city's 
business  or  his  thriving  real  estate 
business  with  assurance  that  his  store 
is  managed  as  well  as  if  he  were  there. 
The  whole  management  of  the  store, 
in  fact,  is  now  in  Ihe  hands  of  the 
employees.  Although  Mr.  Myers  has 
watched  over  the  policies  and  general 
welfare  of  the  store  for  lifteen  years, 
he  has  yet  to  exercise  the  authority 
that  goes  with  his  controlling  interest. 


"(iiving  a  bonus,  as  I  have  said,  is 
a  bad  practice,"  Mr.  Myers  repealed. 

"If  at  the  end  of  Ihe  monlh 
\ou  hand  a  man  a  check 
for  S.W.29  and  tell  him  it 
is  a  bonus  w  hich  rcprcsenls 
Ins  share  of  the  profits,  he 
is  undoubtedly  glad  to  get 
(he  money.  lie  feels  that 
In-  has  worked  hard  enough 
I' '  earn  a  good  bonus.  For 
the  next  month  he  derides 
lo  work  a  little  bit 
harder  and  increase  his 
bonus  to  $50.  Bui  it 
may  happen  that  profits 
for  Ihe  month  are  small 
and  the  bonus  is  cut 
down  to  $21.18.  He 
sees  no  reason  lor  the 
reduction,  for  he  has 
not  the  employer's 
viewpoint.  Without 
putting  extra  effort  into 
his  work  he  may  gel  a 
larger  bonus  the  third 
month.  You  have  only 
stirred  up  distrust,  rather 
than  enthusiasm. 
"My  point  is  lhat  to 
make  a  system  like  lhat 
work  you  have  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  get  into 
the  business  where  he  will 
learn  something  about 
management  and  see  Ihe  business  from 
your  viewpoint  while  retaining  hisow  n. 
This  will  help  him  lo  realize  that  the 
difference  between  the  cost  and  the 
selling  price  is  not  all  profit.  If  he 
is  in  the  business  and  knows  lhat  a  loss 
will  compel  him  to  dig  down  and  pull 
oul  good  hard  cash,  you  don't  need  to 
worry;  he  is  going  to  see  thai  the  busi- 
ness doesn't  show  a  loss. 

"The  men  in  our  More  arc  learning 
to  be  managers.  They  arc  all  getting 
good  salaries  and  they  are  gelling 
a  good  return  on  the  money  they  have 
invested  in  stock.  While  they  are 
making  money  for  me  they  are  making 
it  for  themselves.  If  I  sulTer  a  loss 
ihey.  too.  will  suffer  it.  A  simple  plan, 
but  very  efTcrtivc." 

The  man  who  starts  to  work  in  the 
Myers  slore  is  not  required  lo  buy 
stock,  nor  is  stock  offered  lo  him. 
After  he  has  worked  six  months,  a 
year  or  two  years,  and  has  convinced 
the  directors  thai  he  is  worthy  to  Ik* 
taken  inlo  the  firm,  he  receives  an 
opportunity  to  buy  slock.    Lack  of 
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Laughing  Gas  With  Every  Bill 

Here's  a  Business  Whose  Collection  letters  Make 
Debtors  Pay  Up  and  Smile  While  They're  Doing  It 


OUT  HERE  in  Seattle  we  have  a 
man  who  calls  himself  the  Chief 
Nut.  and  who.  by  cap- 
italizing the  unusual  in  busi- 
ness procedure,  has  built  up  u 
fortune.  It  would  be  just 
like  him  to  toss  off  the  secret 
of  perpetual  motion  in  his 
first  idle  moment,  for  in  the 
last  year  or  so  he  has  per- 
formed the  almost  equally 
impossible  feat  of  virtually 
abolishing  bad  debts  in  a  busi- 
ness of  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  Chief  Nut.  so  called 
by  himself  and  everyone  else 
except  his  mother,  who  refers 
to  him  as  Anton  Delkin.  can 
take  a  bad  debt  and  make  it 
disappear  without  the  aid  of 
confederates  or  a  cabinet,  in 
full  view  of  the  audience, 
with  his  sleeves  rolled  up  so 
as  to  afford  no  possible  con- 
cealment, and  with  the  com- 
mittee watching  him  closely. 

Even  as  the  highwayman 
who  at  heart  is  a  gentleman 
first  wraps  his  section  of  lead 
pipe  up  in  a  gunny  sack  before 
using  it.  so  does  the  Chief 
Nut  use  the  stuffed  club  of 
human  kindness  on  those 
from  whom  he  has  money 
coming;  gives  them  laughing 
gas  by  mail,  so  to  speak.  And  the 
usual  result  is  that  the  debtor  not  only 
comes  in  with  the  money,  but  thanks 
the  Chief  Nut  for  accepting  it  and 
presses  upon  him  another  and  larger 
order. 

Knowing  how  to  bring  in  overdue 
money  with  scarcely  a  miss,  week  after 
week,  is  not  a  bad  accomplishment 
in  itself,  but  knowing  how  to  build  a 
single  letter  that  not  only  collects  a 
debt  but  makes  a  friend  of  the  debtor 
and  creates  new  business,  is  ritjht  up 
in  the  class  with  writing  a  peace  treaty 
or  enforcing  a  dry  law.    It's  a  gift. 

Mr.  Delkin  gives  most  of  the  credit 
for  his  novel  collection  system  to  his 
capable  secretary,  treasurer  and  office 
manager.  Miss  Ruby  K.  Busse,  who 
tried  out  the  present  line  of  collection 
thought  eight  years  ago  and  who  has 
gradually  brought  il  to  its  present 
slate  of  effectiveness. 

Miss  Russe  noticed  that  the  usual 
curl  "come-on-w  ith-lhat-money-you- 
owe-us"  letter  jiisl  as  often  as  not 
failed  to  bring  results,  and  even  when 
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il  did  it  not  infrequently  lost  custom- 
ers who  disliked  to  he  "dunned,"  even 
though  the  fault  were  their  own.  So 
she  planned  a  new  sort  of  epistle,  one 
that  would  suggest,  instead  of  asking 
outright,  the  payment  of  a  bill;  one 
that  would  recognize  that  folks  are 
human;  that  you  can  get  money  out 
of  almost  anyone  if  you  go  about  it  in 
the  right  way  and  that  would  sort  of 
"leave  'em  laughing"  when  they  had 
finished  reading  it. 

TV/A'  idea  was  a  winner  from  the  start. 

and  just  at  that  time  it  developed 
the  only  weakness,  from  Miss  Russe's 
viewpoint,  that  il  ever  has  shown.  The 
first  letter  was  so  effective  that  not  a 
few  out-of-town  merchants,  figuring 
that  the  follow-up  letters  would  be 
just  as  unique,  purposely  held  back 
their  payments  until  they  had  ob- 
tained the  lull  set  from  the  Nut 
House,  then  paid  their  bill-  and  calmly 
adapted  the  Nut  House  letters  lo  use 
in  their  own  collection  departments. 
So  Miss  Russe  has  to  change  her  let- 
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tcrs  entirely  every  three  months  or  so 
just  to  keep  ahead  of  her  imitators. 

One  of  her  original  first 
letters  started  ofT  with  a 
representation  of  the  month 
of  December,  as  found  on  any 
calendar.  One  of  the  days  of 
the  month  was  ringed.  Then 
came  this  paragraph: 

"On  (date  ringed)  we 
shipped  you  an  order  of  Nuts 
of  Quality.  Wc  trust  these 
goods  reached  you  promptly 
and  are  giving  entire  satisfac- 
tion. Do  not  fail  to  advise 
us  at  once  if  such  is  not  the 
case- 
Note  how  Miss  Busse  sneaks 
up  on  that  debt.  Here's  the 
whole  first  paragraph  without 
any  reference  to  it  — nothing 
but  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  the  customer. 

Next  comes  a  calendar 
picture  of  January,  also  with 
a  certain  date  ringed,  then 
this  single  line:  "On  (date 
ringed)  your  bill  became  due 
(thirty  days)."  Third  comes 
the  month  of  February,  with 
the  date  of  the  letter  ringed, 
and  this  paragraph: 

"Account  is  a  trifle  past 
due  and  so  wc  arc  enclosing 
herewith  our  self-addressed 
envelope  and  hope  it  will  bring  back 
to  us  the  pleasure  of  your  check  for 
$ .  -  .  ..  also  another  nice  big  order  .  . 
With  thanks  for  past  favors  and  hoping 
to  hear  from  you  by-  "  Then  comes 
the  calendar  map  of  February  again 
with  another  ringed  date,  and  at  the 
bottom  the  firm's  signature. 

Usually  this  letter  worked.  When  it 
did  not  Miss  Busse  had  this  second 
diplomatic  message  ready: 

"When  the  postman'  came  this 
morning  we  thought  sure  he  would 
bring  us  a  cheek  and  an  order  from 
you.  BUT— HE  DIDN'T!  The  ac- 
count in  question  is  now  past  due.  Will 
you  kindly  see  that  check  for  it  is 
put  in  the  mail  right  away?  Antici- 
pating your  prompt  compliance  and 
thanking  you  for  past  favors."  etc. 

The  third  letter  one  which  seldom 
had  to  be  written  —took  things  more 
seriously,  running  as  follows: 

"Aboul  ten  davs  ago  we  wrote  you 
a  little  letter— SUGGESTING—  that 
a  check  would  be  acceptable,  but  we're 
afraid  you  didn't  take  that  courteous 
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BUSINESS 


reminder  very  seriously,  and  so  wc  are 
obliged  lo  make  this  a  real  REQUEST 
for  payment  of  an  aecount  which  is 
now  somewhat  past  due.  Please  do 
not  allow  this  letter  to  remain  unan- 
swered, but  write  out  that  check  right 
away  while  the  matter  is  before  you 
and  send  it  on  to  us  in  the  envelope 
enclosed.  Then  there  will  be  no 
chance  for  a  further  oversight. 

"Looking  forward  to  receiving  your 
check  in  settlement  of  your  account 
by  return  mail  and  thanking  you  in 
advance  for  same,  we  are,"  etc. 

One  man  paid  up  on  receipt  of  this 
letter  but  could  not  refrain  from  un- 
derscoring the  words  "real  REQUEST" 
and  writing  in  the  margin,  "Some  re- 
quest." 

\10RE  recent  "first"  letters  have  hit 
upon  the  scheme  of  inviting  the 
debtor  to  come  to  Seattle  and  look 
over  the  plant—  tickled  to  death  to 
have  him.  and  all  that.  Now  neither 
Mr.  Delkin  nor  Miss  Busse  have  murh 
hope — or  better,  perhaps,  idea — that 
some  groceryman  down  in  Texas  or 
importer  at  Yokohama  is  going  to  drop 
everything  and  accept  that  invitation; 
but,  just  the  same,  recipients  of  those 
letters  have  been  known  to  do  it,  and 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  thoroughness 
of  the  Nut  House  that  it  has  a  guide 
on  hand  at  all  limes,  ready  to  show 
anyone  through  who  does  happen  to 
drop  in. 

A  letter  along  the  line  indicated  is 
as  follows: 

"Won't  you  turn  the  page  a  moment 
and  meet  that  bunch  of  happy  folks 
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who  belong  to  THE  NUT 
HOUSE  family?  (referring 
to  a  cut  of  the  plant  and 
employees  on  the  inside 
page).  How  do  you  like 
us?  Now  you  did  smile  and 
call  us  nuts,  didn't  you? 

"Well,  just  the  same,  we 
are  all  here  to  serve  you 
with  the  highest  quality 
of  nuts  and  to  render  you 
prompt  and  efficient 
service. 

"Do  you  see  the 
CREDIT  NUT  in  the 
crowd  ?  Yes,  he  is  looking 
straight  at  you,  becausc- 
Gee  whiz!  You  always 
know  what  he  wants. 
That's  right!  Just  a  little 
check  for  $32.28.  You'll 
send  it  right  away,  while 
you  are  thinking  about  it. 
won't   you?  THANKS. 

"And  then,  if  you  could 
only  see  that  SALES 
NUTS  sunny  smile,  you 
would  surely  fill  in  the 
enclosed  order  blank  and 
send  it  in  along  with  that 
Your  orders  are  appreciated. 

"Hoping  you  can  pay  us  a  really 
and  truly  visit  sometime  soon,  and 
looking  forward  lo  hearing  from  you 
within  the  next  few  days,  wc  are. 
yours  for  checks  and  orders."  etc. 

Observe  that  the  first  two  para- 
graphs were  devoted  to  just  making 
the  debtor  feel  good,  the  third  was  the 
sugar-coated  "dun."  the  fourth  was  a 
bid  for  new  business  and 
the  fifth  a  general  good- 
fcllow  clincher.  That  this 
letter  went  straight  to  the 
mark  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  returned  with 
the  check  and  this  nola- 
tion  from  the  debtor: 
"Clever  idea  in  a  dun. 
Able  to  pay  bill  and  enjoy 
a  good  smile  about  it." 

Something  effective  in 
the  way  of  another  first 
letter  carried  a  cartoon 
drawing  of  two  chaps— 
Credit  Nut  and  Sales 
Nut  fishing  from  a  boat, 
one  for  a  check  and  the 
other  for  an  order.  The 
letter  was  brief,  but  cannily 
to  the  point: 

"In  the  sea  of  good 
business  the  Credit  Nut 
and  the  Sales  Nut  are 
fishing.  The  Credit  Nut  is 
looking  for  a  check:  the 
Sales  Nut  wants  another 
nice  big  order  for  Salted 
Nuts  of  Quality.  We 
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enclose  the  fish  basket — our  return 
envelope.  Won't  you  fill  it  up  and 
mail  it  back  today?" 

Another  idea  in  first  letters  was  a 
sheet  with  hand-drawn  diagonal  flashes 
of  lightning,  in  connection  with  this 
paragraph: 

"The  wireless  from  the  CREDIT 
DEPARTMENT  is  sending  forth  to 
you  today  an  S.  0.  S.  call  and  hopes 
you  will  respond  promptly  by  sending 
us  a  check  to  cover  your  account, 
which  is  now  a  trifle  tardy." 

Nothing  delights  Miss  Busse  more 
than  lo  have  the  recipients  of  her 
letters  come  right  back  at  her  with  as 
good  as  she  sends.  One  time,  alter 
naively  remarking  in  a  letter  that  on 
the  great  clock  of  Time  there's  but 
one  word,  "NOW."  she  added:  "Why 
not  whirl  around  in  your  office  chair 
and  just  while  you  are  thinking  about 
it  write  out  a  check  for  $10.30,  and  at 
the  same  time  send  us  your  order?" 

And  the  recipient  of  that  letter  not 
only  sent  the  check,  but  spent  a  whole 
morning  laboriously  drawing  a  picture 
of  himself  whirling  around  in  his  office 
chair,  as  she  suggested.  An  Idaho  mer- 
chant once  sent  some  money  and  with 
it  one  of  his  letterheads,  with  a  regu- 
lation musical  staff  and  notes  above 
these  words:  "And  you  can  make 
every  dream  come  true." 

A  Sacramento  dealer  returned  the 
Nut  House's  first  letter  with  this  in- 
dorsement: "Your  letter  did  the 
work.  I'm  one  of  the  nuts."  A  North 
Dakolan  chose  to  diagram  his  reelings 
more  fully. 

"Why  is  a  nul?"  he  wrote.  "This 

(Continued  «>n  pa*-  13 1 
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Feeling  the  Dealers  Pulse 

Charts  and  Cards  Keep  the  Beaver  Board  Companies 
and  Their  Salesmen   Posted  on   Dealer  Co-operation 


FREQLKNTLY  a  dealer  intro- 
duces a  new  line  into  his  slock 
and  begins  merchandising 
it  with  conspicuous  surcess.  For 
the  first  year  or  two  it  ranks 
among  his  best  sellers.  Then  its 
sales  begin  to  drop  ofT.  Isually 
an  inspection  of  the  dealer's 
store  will  reveal  the  conditions 
that  prompted  the  slump.  Actu- 
ally he  has  simply  "gone  stalc"- 
r| lowed  himself  to  become 
engrossed  with  something  else  in 
his  slock.  Perhaps  t hi>>  condition 
is  entirely  unnoliced  on  his  part, 
but  at  any  rale,  for  some  reason 
or  another,  the  line  that  ho 
formerly  gave  preferred  position 
has  been  forced  out  of  the  lime- 
light and  into  the  unenviable  rob- 
ot an  "also  ran." 

When  a  manufacturer  makes 
an  unprejudiced  search  into  his 
sales  records  he  will  often  discover 
the   uncomfortable  fact  thai 
dealer  afler  dealer  has  apparently 
lost  enthusiasm  for  his  product. 
True,  the  data  will  show  that 
the  dealer  does  carry  a  complete 
slock.  Hut  the  sales  he  is  making 
indicate  that  he  is  keeping 
I  he goods  in  the  background 
of  his  selling  efforts.  When 
he  gels  an  actual  call  for 
the  product  he  sells  it.  but 
on  I  he  whole  he  seems  to 
be  content  simply  to  fill 
the  orders  that  the  man- 
ufacturer's advertising  anil 
prestige  force  into  his  hands.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  manufacturer  ever 
expects  big  business  from  this  source 
again,  it  is  up  to  him  to  revive  the 
dealer's  slumbering  interest  in  his  goods. 

Among  manufacturers  who  have 
realized  the  necessity  of  holding  dealer 
enthusiasm,  and  who  have  been  es- 
pecially active  in  reclaiming  it  where 
it  has  been  lost,  the  Beaver  Board 
Companies,  manufacturers  of  Beaver 
Board  for  walls  and  ceilings,  have  been 
especially  conspicuous.  They  have 
decided  that  having  an  indifferent 
dealer  is  nearly  as  bad  as  having  no 
dealer  at  all.  and  they  have  developed 
original  methods  of  making  sure  lhat 
their  dealers  will  actively  push  their 
products. 

Beaver  Board  is  marketed  largely 
through   dealers  in  building  material 
and.  like  many  other  things,  lorms  only 
ne  item  of  a  complete  lumber  stock. 
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"At  every  oali'*  conference  the  chart*  hold  a  place  >r  honor  and  arc 
eagerly  dUciiMed  and  compared" 

Nevertheless.  Beaver  Board  national 
advertising  has  created  a  demand 
which  makes  Beaver  Board  an  ex- 
ceptionally profitable  line  and  one  for 
which  the  lumber  dealer  receives  many 
calls. 

L'nder  these  rircumstances  the 
Beaver  Board  Companies  do  not 
consider  it  much  of  an  achievement 
simply  to  sell  the  dealer  the  original 
order  of  Beaver  Board.  They  feel 
thai  the  important  (cat  is  to  get  this 
merchant  to  push  the  sloc  k  that  he 
puts  in  to  push  it  aggressively,  and  to 
get  all  the  possible  Beaver  Board  sales 
in  his  territory.  As  the  Beaver  Board 
executives  size  up  the  situation,  about 
one-fifth  of  Iheir  sales  efforts  must  be 
devoted  to  recruiting  new  dealers.  The 
other  four-fifths  of  their  problem  is 
concerned  with  making  hetter  dealers 
on  I  of  the  dealers  thai  they  already 
have.    Consequently,  they  are  by  no 


means  contented  with  any  haphazard 
method  of  making  sure  they  are 
getting  good  dealer  co-operation. 

Their  advertising  department 
uses  a  system  which  gives  them 
an  accurate  index  to  the  amount 
of  each  dealer's  activity  in  push- 
ing their  products.  When  the 
salesman  obtains  his  first  order 
from  a  new  account,  he  note> 
what  kinds  of  advertising  are 
best  adapted  to  that  dealer's 
needs,  and  makes  a  concise  sum- 
man,-  of  the  dealer's  attitude 
toward  advertising  generally. 
This  form  comes  to  the  admin- 
istration offices  with  the  initial 
order  and  is  promptly  sent  to 
the  advertising  department. 

There  a  clerk  fills  out  a  card 
for  this  dealer,  the  card  contain- 
ing a  space  for  entering  all  the 
advertising  helps  thai  the  dealer 
orders.    A    correspondent  then 
analyzes   the   advertising  order 
lhat  the  salesman   has  sent  in 
connection  with  his  report,  ami 
writes  the  dealer  a  letter 
urging  him  to  use  the  helps 
that  arc  being  sent  to  him. 
The  clerk  then  files  the  card, 
with  the  outgoing  material 
recorded   in    the  proper 
columns. 

In  his  first  letter  to  the 
new  dealer  the  correspond- 
ent opens  an  extended  letter 
campaign,  lie  writes,  in  all. 
ten  carefully-worded  form 
letters,  each  letter  giving  particulars 
about  some  one  kind  of  advertising 
help,  and  presenting  a  convenient 
method  for  ordering  a  supply  of  this 
material.  The  result  is  that  before 
the  last  of  these  ten  letters  has  been 
sent  the  advertising  department  has 
a  general  line  on  this  dealer's  respon- 
siveness to  advertising  suggestions. 
From  the  card  record  they  know  exactly 
the  kind  and  amount  of  features  that 
he  has  asked  for.  the  replies  he  has 
made  to  their  letters,  the  way  he  feels 
about  their  service — for  the  tenth 
letter  in  the  series  specifically  asks  the 
dealer  if  all  is  going  well  with  his 
Beaver  Board  business. 

This  letter  campaign  comprises  part 
of  the  activity  of  the  advertising  de- 
partment direct  to  the  dealer  himself. 
The  other  phase  of  their  direct  work 
consists  in  frequent  general  mailing 
leatures   offering   new   and  seasonal 
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helps,  and  generally  advocating  ad- 
vertising to  their  active  dealers.  But 
t  hey  also  devote  some  effort  to  their  ow  n 
selling  force.  As  has  been  mentioned, 
each  dealer's  card  is  filed  according  to 
sales  territory.  Periodically,  the  ad- 
vertising department  compiles  records 
and  finds  just  how  large  a  percentage 
of  dealers  in  each  territory  is  taking 
advantage  of  the  advertising  help. 

fHIS  data  is  tabulated  and  presented 
to  the  sales  force  in  graphic  form. 
Last  year  6  thermometer-shaped  chart 
was  used,  filled  in  with  colors  to  show  the 
extent  to  which  dealers  were  using  each 
available  help.  A  100  per  cent  record, 
of  course,  would  indicate  that  every 
dealer  on  the  territory  was  using  the 
material  offered  him.  Thus  the  chart 
for  Territory  10-1,  for  example,  would 
indicate  not  only  the  percentage  of 
dealers  in  that  territory  w  ho  were  using 
newspaper  electrotypes,  folders,  movie 
slides  and  other  helps,  but  also  the  way 
that  percentage  compared  with  the 
percentage  in  1918. 

Since  this  chart  goes  regularly  to  the 
saleman  covering  Territory  104.  he  has 
constantly  before  him  a  concise  sum- 
mary of  just  what  his  dealers  are  doing 
to  prove  their  interest  in  selling  Beaver 
Board.  He  can  sec  just  what  features 
are  not  being  used,  and  devote  special 
efTort  to  putting  the  value  of  them 
before  his  trade.  If  his  record  is 
generally  very  poor,  and  the  chart 
indicates  that  he  has  an  unusually  low 
percentage  of  interested  co-operating 
dealers,  the  advertising  department  is 
able  to  look  over  the  cards  for  his 
territory  and  tell  him  just  what 
accounts  in  particular  need  his  special 
attention. 

The  value  of  this  chart  scheme  has 
proved  itself  repeatedly.  When  the 
plan  was  first  originated  under  the 
guise  of  "pie  charts" — diagrams  made 
in  the  shape  of  pies— it  was  more  or 
less  of  an  experiment.  But  as  the 
scheme  was  put  into  operation  it  began 
to  bring  some  interesting  things  to 
light.  It  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
advertising  and  interested  dealers  were 
smashing  all  records  for  sales.  It 
brought  positive  proof  that  the  two 
factors  were  closely  related,  and  that  a 
long  list  of  actively  advertising  ami 
aggressive  dealers  was  equivalent  to  an 
absolute  assurance  of  an  unusual  vol- 
ume of  business. 

Once  the  salesmen  saw  the  meaning 
of  dealer  co-operation  in  actual  figures 
they  began  to  work  for  the  KM)  percent 
mark  in  their  territory.  During  tin- 
past  year  they  have  been  more  insistent 
than  ever  in  dinning  the  value  of  ad- 
vertising into  their  dealers'  ears,  and 
when,  at  the  national  sales  convention, 
the  chart  record  of  their  dealer  interest 


for  the  year  was  exhibited,  it  registered 
an  impressive  gain  over  that  of  the 
year  previous.  Strangely  enough, 
some  of  the  most  conservative  dealers, 
once  converted  to  advertising,  became 
its  most  enthusiastic  sponsors.  Not 
content  with  using  the  long  lists  of 
regular  helps  offered  them,  they  are 
constantly  originating  additional  ideas, 
and  the  advertising  department  is 
besieged  with  requests  for  suggestions 
on  nearly  every  imaginable  kind  of 
stunt— from  banquet  favors  to  forty- 
foot  display  signs. 

These  tangible  results  have  been 
particularly  effective  in  enlisting  for 
the  plan  the  support  of  new  salesmen. 
One.  representative  had  worked  several 
weeks  and  sold  very  successfully  with- 
out giving  any  attention  to  dealer 
advertising.  A  short  talk  during  a 
visit  to  the  offices,  coupled  with  a 
review  of  several  charts  for  other  ter- 
ritories, soon  convinced  him  that  by  sell- 
ing his  dealers  on  the  use  of  advertising 
helps  he  could  make  his  sales  easier 
and  at  the  same  time  tic  his  dealers 
up  more  closely  to  the  proposition 
as  a  whole.  He  now  uses  the  system 
faithfully  and  his  percentage  of  adver- 
tising dealers  has  shown  big  gains. 

rTHE  executives  of  the  Beaver  Board 
Companies  feel  that  much  of  the 
enthusiastic  support  that  they  have 
been  able  to  obtain  from  dealers  is 
the  direct  result  of  having  this  definite 
method  of  actually  carding  dealer 
interest.  They  point  out  that  before 
this  chart  system  was  inaugurated, 
there  was  no  effective  way  of  determin- 
ing what  effort  the  dealer  was  making 
to  move  his  Beaver  Board  slock.  As 
a  result  there  was  no  way  of  letting 
the  salesmen  know  where  the  dealers 
were  slow  in  taking  advantage  of 


advertising  helps,  and  not  only  the 
home  offices,  but  often  the  salesmen 
themselves,  were  frequently  ignorant 
of  the  place  that  Beaver  Board  held  in 
the  dealer's  regard.  With  the  present 
system,  at  any  moment  the  sales 
manager,  the  advertising  manager,  or 
the  salesman  can  see  for  himself  what 
any  particular  dealer  is  doing  to  let  his 
trade  know  that  he  handles  a  stock  of 
Beaver  Board. 

There  is  also  less  guesswork  about 
the  cause  for  sectional  slumps  in 
sales.  If  figures  show  a  loss  from  any 
part  of  the  country,  it's  a  safe  bet 
that  the  charts  on  dealer  interest  show 
a  drop  in  that  locality,  too. 

And  besides  the  fact  that  it  ofTers 
such  a  ready  check  on  sales  losses, 
the  system  records  in  black  and  while 
what  might  otherwise  be  entirely  un- 
appreciated efforts  of  individual  sales- 
men. The  man  who  is  working  hard  to 
build  up  a  territory  full  of  interested 
advertising  dealers  has  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  every  time  he 
interests  a  dealer  in  advertising  helps 
the  fact  is  being  recorded  to  his  credit 
as  accurately  as  if  it  were  an  actual 
sale  of  the  product  itself.  He  knows 
that,  whether  the  results  of  this 
work  show  themselves  in  immediate 
or  future  increases  in  sales,  there 
h  no  danger  of  his  efforts  being 
overlooked. 

At  every  sales  conference  the  charts 
hold  a  place  of  honor  and  are  eagerly 
discussed  and  compared.  The  plan  has 
sold  itself  to  the  sales  forre  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt.  And  the  results 
show  that,  more  than  an  actual  check 
upon  dealer  interest,  the  system  is 
resolving  itself  into  an  active  stimulus 
for  increasing,  broadening,  and  making 
this  dealer  interest  more  productive 
of  bigger  sales. 


On  thi.  card  U  recorded  nil  the 
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"Every  Customer  a  Guest  ' 

Step  Behind  the  Scenes  in  the  Owl  Drug  Company 
and  See  How  Salespeople  Learn  to  Sell  and  Serve 


TJflll'  CAN  a  store  overcome  the 
m~m  handicap  of  non-personal  man- 
agemenl? 

The  Owl  Drug  Company,  a  siieccss- 
f  ul  institution  conducting  thirly- 
two  retail  stores  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  in  the  Middle  West,  spends  a 
considerable  amount  of  lime  and  energy 
in  attempting  to  keep  this  question  as 
nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  answered 
as  possible.  It  cannot  be  answered 
finally  and  permanently,  for  the  govern- 
ing conditions  are  always  changing. 

Some  years  ago  the  executives  of  the 
company  analyzed  the  problem  from 
every  angle  and  reached  conclusions 
which  arc  substantially  as  follows: 

We  cannot  depend  upon  cut  prices 
to  build  and  hold  our  business  because, 
fundamentally,  there  is  no  personality 
in  a  cut-price  transaction-  nothing  to 
hold  the  institution  in  the  memory 
alter  the  price  is  lorgotlen. 

We  cannot  rely  upon  locations,  for 
the  Tulare  of  even  the  best  corners 
cannot  be  underwritten. 

We  cannot  hope  In  win  with  elab- 
orate equipment.  A  "well-dressed" 
store  is  an  unquestionable  advantage, 
lull  line   lixture-  cannot   create  the 


atmosphere  of  friendliness  nor  radiate 
good  will. 

We  cannot  rest  our  case  on  quality, 
notwithstanding  its  vital  importance. 
The  same  channels  of  supply  are  open 
to  all  competitors. 

We  cannot  meet  the  issue  even  with 
completeness  of  slocks.  Being  able  to 
say.  "Yes.  sir,  we  have  it."  is  a  tremen- 
dous assel.  but  not  sulficienl. 

All  of  Ihese  Ihings  have  a  place  in  the 
building  of  business.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  cut  prices  they  are  all  essential, 
but  combine  I  hem  and  you  still  lack 
that  one  great.  Irresistible  force 
SKHVICK!  Ah,  that's  Ihe  thing! 
With  Service  as  our  watchword  wc 
cannot  fail. 

Hut,  alas,  how  can  our  ability  to 
serve  intelligently  and  our  sincere 
desire  to  please  be  transmitted  to 
hundreds  of  salespeople  our  personal- 
contact  representatives"1  We  must 
set  high  standards  of  selection.  If  we 
expect  to  conduct  superior  stoics  we 
must  have  employees  who  arc  superior 

morally,  mentally  and  physically. 
We  must  educate  Loose  to  whom  we 
delegate  the  most  delicate  task  of 
personal  contact  with  the  customer. 


Intelligent  service  can  be  rendered 
only  by  intelligent  people. 

The  matter  of  selection  is,  of  course, 
the  starling  point.  These  arc  the 
approximate  physical  requirements  for 
saleswomen:  age.  from  %S  to  3~>  years; 
height,  from  f>  feet  f»  inches  to  ft  feet  7 
inches;  weight,  from  120  to  I  GO  pounds. 
Good  eyesight,  a  pleasing  voice  and 
general  good  health  are  necessary 
qualifications.  Those  seeking  perma- 
nent posit  ions  are  preferred,  lixperience 
in  selling  is  highly  prized,  but  often 
the  company  engages  an  applicant  with 
limited  experience  because  she  has  a 
cheerful  dis|M>sition.  a  pleasing  ap- 
proach and  appearance,  and  is  eager 
to  learn. 

Store  managers  pay  constant  atten- 
tion to  new  salespeople  during  the 
first  month  or  two,  offering  suggestions, 
praising  good  work  and  soothing  the 
disappointment  which  sometimes  re- 
sults from  failure  to  master  quickly  a 
great  number  of  details. 

References  given  at  the  lime  <  > r 
employment  must  be  investigated. 
This  is  an  imperative  rule,  the  idea 
being  to  gel  every  possible  angle  on  t  no 
character  of  the  employee  in  addition 
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to  the  usual  chock-up  on  honesty. 

I'pon  being  engaged,  the  salesperson 
receives  n  book  of  instructions  which 
contains  clear  statements  of  the  com- 
pany's methods  and  policies.  Read 
the  opening  paragraph: 

"The  Owl  Drug  Company  isopcraled 
primarily  for  the  benefit  and  conven- 
ience of  its  customers." 

And  another  one  on  Page  2:  "We 
realize  that  our  proficiency  in  running 
first-class  drug  stores  depends  only  on 
your  ability  to  do  the  little  things 
better  than  they  are  done  elsewhere." 

And  another  on  Page  3:  "We  wish 
you  to  be  guided  by  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  the  customer's  wishes  are 
always  paramount." 

The  appeal  for  superior  service  per- 
meates the  entire  book.  On  the  last 
of  the  twenty-eight  pages  wc  read: 

"Each  member  of  our  organization 
is  valuable  only  in  proportion  to  his 
ability  to  serve  our  customers." 

JTOR  at  least  one  week  a  competent 
tutor  instructs  every  new  salesperson. 
The  course  of  instruction  includes  an 
interpretation  of  the  printed  rules  and 
policies  of  the  company  and.  if  necessary, 
the  proper  method  of  wrapping  pack- 
ages and  the  counting  of  change  into 
the  hand  of  the  customer,  rather  than 
on  the  counter.  Two  points  which  the 
tutor  especially  emphasizes  are  the 
need  of  tact  in  suggesting  additional 
purchases  and  the  proper  form  of 
salutation  to  the  customer,  which  is 
"Good  morning"  or  "Good  evening," 
as  the  case  may  be. 

There  is  a  ban  on  such  phrases  as 
"Something  for  you,  sir?"  "What's 
yours?"  "What  can  I  sell  you?"  "Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?" 
"What  can  I  show  vou?"  and  such 
words  as  "bargain."  "terrible." 
"dandy."  "awful."  "swell,"  and 
"grand." 

The  following  paragraph  from  the 
rule  book  covers  another  im- 
portant point  emphasized  by  the 
instructor:  "Do  not  laugh  at  or 
correct  a  customer's  mispronunciation 
of  an  article.  If.  for  example,  "cam- 
phire*  is  asked  for.  sell  it  without 
comment.  Avoid  contradicting  a  cus- 
tomer, and  never  start  a  controversy. 
If  you  cannot  handle  a  customer,  call 
the  manager." 

The  store  manager  issues  a  sales- 
book  jusl  as  soon  as  he  decides  that  the 
student  has  absorbed  the  essential 
details.  The  salesperson  acting  as 
tutor  receives  extra  pay  for  the  work. 
Since  the  company  adopted  this  plan 
some  months  ago  there  has  been  per- 
reptibly  less  slowing  up  of  the  service 
in  stores  where  the  help  turnover  has 
been  abnormally  high. 

The  salespeople  of  each  store,  or 
group  of  stores,  where  there  are  more 


than  one  in  a  city,  meet  once  each 
week  for  educational  purposes.  Papers 
on  pertinent  topics,  prepared  in  the 
home  office,  are  read  or  some  member  of 
the  sales  or  operating  departments 
talks  on  some  timely  topic.  Fre- 
quently the  salespeople  themselves 
prepare  and  read  papers.  Many  of 
the  papers  contain  practicable  sugges- 
tions for  improving  service  and  store 
conditions.  Following  a  salesman's 
suggestion  that  the  company  might 
segregate  shaving  supplies  and  put 
them  in  a  space  more  convenient  for 
men  customers,  the  company  re- 
arranged several  stores  and  has  laid  out 
new  ones  in  accordance  with  this  plan. 
That  one  idea  alone  proved  to  be 
worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a 
thousand  of  these  meetings. 

At  these  meetings  experts  demon- 
strate the  best  methods  for  selling 
specific  articles.  For  instance,  one 
will  demonstrate  a  new  massage  vibra- 
tor that  has  been  put  into  stock, 
showing  the  vibrator  in  operation  and 
enumerating  the  essential  talking 
points.  He  shows  the  salespeople  just 
what  the  vibrator  can  do  and  how  it 
does  it.  Another  analyzes  a  new  cold 
cream  from  a  selling  viewpoint  so 
that  every  salesperson  will  have  a 
ready  and  intelligent  answer  for  every 
possible  question  from  the  customer. 
Another  explains  the  formula  of  a  new 
remedy  so  that  there  can  be  no  mis- 
taking its  intended  function.  This 
prevents  the  too  enthusiastic  sales- 
person from  making  false  claims  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  remedy. 

Fundamental  lessons,  such  as  the 
one  that  leaches  the  salesperson  never 
to  touch  the  bristles  of  a  toothbrush, 
and  the  one  that  teaches  him  to  show 
plenty  of  merchandise  lessons  of  this 
kind  engage  the  student's  attention  on 
frequent  and  sometimes  unexpected 


occasions.  The  company  emphasizes 
these  details  because  it  knows  that 
salespeople  cannot  know  too  much 
about  merchandise  and  how  to  present 
it  to  the  customer.  There  is  no  room 
for  thoughts  of  service  to  say  nothing 
of  actual  selling  effort  in  a  mind 
clouded  by  lack  of  know  ledge. 

AT  some  of  these  meetings  the  com- 
pany applies  standard  mental  tests 
to  everybody  present.  The  tests  cover 
alertness,  memory,  knowledge  of  cur- 
rent affairs,  general  information,  power 
to  concentrate  and  opinions  on  ques- 
tions of  personal  and  business  honor. 
These  tests  are  usually  in  the  form  of 
questions  with  a  time  limit  always  set. 
Here  is  one  of  the  mathematical  speed 
tests: 
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The  person  conducting  the  test 
allows  one  minute  for  the  addition  of 
the  columns  of  figures,  and  rates  each 
paper  on  the  number  of  columns 
correctly  added. 

In  the  writing  test  the  leader  supplies 
to  each  person  a  sheet  of  paper  at  the 
top  of  which  is  written  a  paragraph 
containing  about  twenty-live  words. 
He  allows  thirty  seconds  for  copying 
I  he  paragraph  in  a  vacant  space  below, 
and  rates  the  paper  on  neatness,  legi- 
bility and  number  of  words  written  in 
the  thirty  seconds. 

Then,  too.  there  is  the  lest  on  per- 
sonal opinion.  Such  questions  as 
those   that   follow   will  be  listed  for 


601  TESTS  II  9  STORES 

Yea 

Ho 

Per  Cent 

1- 

Did  you  notice  manager  or  floorman 
on  the  floor? 

367 

134 

.61 

E- 

Were  you  obliged  to  wait  unnecesoa- 
rily  for  attention  from  floorman 
or  salesperson? 

10 

491 

.96 

3- 

Was  any  attempt  made  to  substitute 
oj  discourage  the  sale  of  the  Item 
you  asked  for? 

9 

492 

.98 

4- 

Old  the  salesperson  endeavor  to 
Interest  you  in  any  other  item  add- 
itional to  the  one  you  asked  for? 

142 

359 

.28 

5- 

Was  change  counted  back  or  left  on 
the  counter? 

601 

0 

100 

6- 

Did  you  recslve  a  cordial  "Thank 
You"  at  close  of  eale? 

346 

156 

.t>9 

The  answers  to  question*  Number  One 

i  to  coi  - 
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prompt  answer.  "Yes"  or  "No"  is 
preferred,  but  comments  are  allowed: 

Is  war  ever  justifiable? 
Do  tfoit  consider  trusts  a  public  benefit? 
Should  women  hold  public  office? 
Does    perseverance   always  bring 
success? 

Can  uou  correctlt/  judge  a  customer  by 

appearance? 
Should  the  government  own  all  public 

utilities? 


"V//S  one  covers 
sonal  honor: 


business  and  pcr- 


Would  you  accept  a  salary  of  $J(>,(HM) 
a  year  to  promote  the  sale  of  a  worth- 
less remedy? 

Would  you  tell  a  lie  to  protect  a  friend? 

Would  you  blame  a  buyer  for  acn  pttng 
a  gift  from  those  from  whom  he 
buys? 

U  U°tJ  found  a  5.50  bill  would  you 
advertise  for  its  owner? 

The  results  of  these  and  other  Lcsls 
are  valuable  aids  in  the  study  of 
character  and  are  helpful  in  selecting 
material  for  managerships. 

A  monthly  publication  culled 
Hoots"    maintains  contact 
between  the  home  office  and 
the  salespeople.    It  never 
preaches,  but  is  always  newsy 
and  instructive.    It  is  a  con- 
slant  advocate   of  superior 
service    and    gives  honorable 
mention  in  its  columns  lo 
those  who  qualify  conspicuously 
in  this  respect.    "Hoots"  stim- 
ulates competition  by  publish- 
ing  the  sales   records  of  the 
leaders  in  various  merchandise 
classifications  in  each  store. 
Frequent  memory  tests  appear 
in    "Hoots,"  under  the  heading 
"Do  You    Know  the  Answer".'" 
Questions,  checking  up  on  recent 
instructions,  are  listed  and  occasionally 
prizes  are  given  for  the  best  three  or 
four  lists  of  answers  sent  to  the  editor. 
These  are  typical  questions: 

What  is  the  government  tax  on  kudaks? 
I  nder  what  other  name  arc  I'urgans 
known  ? 

What  new  bathing  salts  haw  recently 
been  put  in  stock  ? 

Then-  is  on1>  one  way  lo  determine 
the  quality  ol  service  and  that  is  by 
actual  lest*.  This  work  is  assigned  to 
persons  unknown  lo  the  organization. 
I  Ik  y  visit  each  store,  buy  a  variety  of 
articles  and  report  on  (he  service  they 
lind.  The  salespeople  know  all  about 
this  system   and  rings   the   Ic^ls  as 

legitimate  examinations.  The  results, 
set  lar  as  I  be  stores  are  concerned,  arc 
announced  and  discussed  in  meetings 
conducted  by  both  district  and  store 
ntanogeis. 


The  exchange  and  refund  policy  ol 
the  company  is  liberal  lo  the  extreme, 
being  founded  entirely  on  the  idea 
that  "the  customer  is  always  righl." 
At  intervals  all  stores  are  tested  in  this 
respect. 

For  example,  a  "customer"  was 
sent  recently  lo  each  of  a  group  of 
eleven  stores  with  a  hol-water  bottle 
that  had  been  damaged  by  a  pin.  She 
asked  for  a  refund.  Her 
reports  showed  that  some 

stores  were  not  living  up 

to  the  company  policy. 

Another  lest  was 
applied  directly  to  those 
who  sell  toilet  articles. 
In  this  case  the  shopper 
explained  that  her  skin 
is  dry  and  subject  to 
irritation.  She  asked 
advice,  thus  opening 
the  way  for  suggestions 
with  the  resulting 
temptation  to  "overs* 
the  customer  by  recom- 
mending a  number  of 
cold  creams  when  only 
one  is  necessary. 


"Thank  You!" 

Aaunlmj;  In  rh»  Iranrfl  o/  Ttr  Otet  Dejfl  Cbl, 
ihr  "TK.nl  Ynv~  ifv^ra  *  chr  daw  o/ 
amtm  m  intawK  maw  dun  » 
*tncfi  At  all  u  fip— v»l  m  me  beauw 


Abavr.  u  typical  "aereke"  advrrtltement.  IWlow, 
the  Honor  Flat.  which  thr  company  pre«ent»  to 
the  •tore  in  rach   dUrrirt  that   maintain*  the 
higheat  quality  <>(  »lor»  nervier 

I  lere  is  a  paragraph  from  one  report 
which  indicates  that  salespeople  can 
and  do  absorb  both  knowledge  and 
policy  and  put  them  into  effect  lo  the 
advantage  of  both  ihc  customer  and 
the  company: 

"She  brought  out  ihe  Owl  Theatrical 
Cream,  telling  me  to  use  il  for  cleansing 
the  skin.  This  it  would  do  thoroughly, 
she  lold  me.  without  the  aid  of  soap 
and  water.  She  suggested  a  course  of 
treatment  for  the  dry  skin,  using  (his 
cream.  I  asked  for  a  vanishing  cream 
lo  use  before  powdering.  She  told  me 
vanishing  cream  was  too  drying  for  my 
skin,  and  thai  she  would  advise  (he 
ice  of  the  Owl  Theatrical  Cream  for  all 
purposes — cleansing,  healing,  and  as  a 

foundation  for  powder." 

Fur    Hie    purpose    of  stimulating 

interest  in  service,  the  stores  are 
divided  into  groups  of  from  six  to  ten, 
according  to  getigruphiciil  locution,  and 


an  Honor  Flag  is  presented  to  one 
store  in  each  district  even.-  sixty  days. 
The  awards  arc  based  on  the  results 
of  the  purchase  tests  plus  observation*, 
of  home  office  heads.  The  winners 
display  the  flags  prominently  in  their 
stores  and  make  every  effort  to  retain 
them  against  Ihe  renewed  determina- 
tion of  the  other  contenders. 

A  complete  and  analyzed  record  of 
Ihe  individual  sales 
is  always  available, 
for  the  salespeople 
are  paid,  in  addition 
to  their  fixed  salary, 
a  commission  on  all 
sales  and  an  extent 
commission  on 
certain  lines  of  mer- 
chandise in  which 
the  company  has  a 
special  interest.  The 
number  of  cus- 
tomers served  is  also 
a  mailer  of  record, 
as  is  Ihe  number  of 
sales  of  more  than 
one  article  to  a 
customer. 

The  number  ol 
rustomers  served  in 
a  month  should  not 
run  below  ,i(Hio.  The  leaders  in  some 
of  the  particularly  well-located  stores 
make  from  KM)  "to  atXX)  sales  in  the 
Iwcrtty-six  working  days.  There 
should  be  more  than  one  item  on  at 
le;ist  25  per  cent  of  every  sales- 
person's checks. 

Store  managers,  as  a  rule,  are 
promoted  from  I  he  ranks — from  l>ehind 
the  counters  because  of  their  ability, 
intelligence  and  desire  to  get  the  idea 
that  is  back  of  the  company's  selling 
and  service  plans.  When  necessary 
they  attend  a  "post-graduate"  course 
and  receive  individual  coaching  in 
the  training  of  salespeople.  Frequent 
district  meetings,  an  annual  convention 
and  visits  from  department  heads  keep 
them  in  touch  with  the  home  office. 
The  store  managers,  perhaps,  are 
the  most  important  link  in  the  chain 
that  holds  ihc  company  and  the  cus- 
tomer together. 

y.V  a  subtle  way  the  salespeople  am 
made  lo  realize  that  the  public  expect  s 
better  service  in  an  Owl  Drug  Store 
than  elsewhere.  The  company's  adver- 
tising emphasizes  the  sincere  wish  to 
serve  every  customer  intelligently, 
promptly  and  pleasantly,  and  the 
salespeople  receive  copies  of  all  sin  h 
advertisements. 

Supporting  the  elTorts  of  the  sales- 
people and  store  managers  towards 
perfection  in  service,  the  company 
provides  free  scales,  accurate  clocks, 
carefully  maintained  rest  rooms  and 

'Continued  on  nufft  33' 
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The  Clerk  Turns  Merchant 


The  Story  of  a  Co-operative  Store  in  Washington 
and  W  hat  it  is  Doing  to  Lower  the  Cost  of  Living 
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HEN  you  work  for  I  lie  federal 
government  you  cannot  have  a 
little  talk  with 
I  he  l»>ss  and.  if  busi- 
ness is  fairly  good, 
obtain  a  few  dollars 
increase  in  salary  to 
help  buy  shoes  for  the 
baby,  Not  at  all. 
Government  salaries 
are  almost  as  immu- 
table as  the  laws  of  the 
Medea  and  Persians. 
1  know  several  govern- 
ment clerks  who  have 
not  had  a  single  penny 
of  increased  pay  in 
half  a  century. 

A  given  joh  pays  a 
given  salary  and,  in 
most  cases,  no  matter 
how  well  that  job  is 
done  no  salary  increase 
can  he  granted.  There 
are  a  few  ways  of 
evading  these  strict 
rules.  I  know  the  private  secretary  to  a 
high  official.  lie  receives  a  fair  salary 
by  being  carried  on  the  payroll  as  a 
customs  inspector,  although  he  never 
Ikis  seen  a  customs  house.  I  know 
another  who  is  assistant  bookkeeper 
of  a  government  department  he  never 
has  entered.  This  jugglery  is  done  in 
exceptional  cases  inorderthat  deserving 
men  may  have  better  salaries  for  the  jobs 
they  till  than  those  jobs  pay  under  the 
rules.  But  this  plan,  of  course,  can  be 
used  for  relief  in  very  few  cases.  For 
the  most  part  the  government  clerk 
must  work  at  his  job  lor  what  the  job 
pays. 

With  the  war,  the  cost  of  living 
went  up  higher  in  Washington  than  in 
most  other  American  cities.  To  the 
normal  population  of  Washington  was 
added  overnight  a  new  population  of 
130*000 — a  new  city  poured  into  an  old 
one.  The  situation  was  thai  of  a 
Number  10  population  being  put  into  a 
Number  7  cily. 

The  normal  population  is  composed 
of  about  one-third  active  adults,  one- 
third  inactive,  old,  infirm  or  indigent 
persons  and  one-third  children.  Wash- 
ington's superimposed  population  was 
composed  to  the  extent  of  (J.">  per  cent 
of  active  adults — war  workers  grow  n- 
up people  with  grow  n-up  demands. 

The  nutural  result  was  that  the 
demand  for  everything  exceeded  the 
supply.    Prices  mounted  to  ridiculous 
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levels  and  have  stayed  I  here.  There 
has  been  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
living  at  the  capital.  In  fact,  it 
Steadily  increases.  For  Washington's 
war  population  is  hanging  on. 

Resident  government  clerks  were 
caught  in  this  economic  pressure  and 
sufTered.  I  know  of  hard-working 
clerks  with  families  who  have  done 
their  day's  work  hungry  and  have  gone 
home  to  hungry  families. 

In  a  mild  sort  of  way  the  same  spirit 
as  that  which  generated  the  French 
Revolution  sprang  up  in  the  nation's 
capital.  Hut  I  his.  spirit  d  ill  not  build  bar- 
ricades, nor  did  it  look  about  for  means 
of  demonstrative  violence.  Guided  by 
intelligent  government  officials  it  look 
a  constructive  lack  and  the  result  has 
been  the  government  department 
co-operative  stores. 

There  are  now  several  of  these  stores 
and  before  Ihe  spring  is  over  every 
department'  probably  will  have  one. 
At  present  the  mosl  pretentious  and 
mosl  thoroughly  organized  is  the 
Treasury  Department  Co-operative 
Store  and  the  story  of  that  will  be  in 
effect  the  story  of  all. 

The  treasury  store  was  started  lasl 
summer.  A  committee  composed  of 
Paul  M.  Myers,  chief  clerk  of  IheTreas- 
n  ry  Department,  chairman;  James 
L.  Wilmeth.  dirertor  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  and  John  W. 
Hinder  of  the  supervising  architect's 


office,  was  organized.  The  lirst  need 
was  capital.  A  letter  was  prepared  by 
Ihe  secretary  of  the 
treasury  and  sent  to 
each  employee  of  the 
treasury,  outlining  the 
plan.  This  plan  pro- 
vided  that  each  em- 
ployee who  desired  to 
become  a  member  of 

the  enterprise  should 

subscribe  .$.">  to  a 
capital  slock.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  in 
capital  came  in  prac- 
tically by  return  mail 
and  the  store  was 
started. 

The  Treasury 
Department  provided 
space  in  three  build- 
ings—  the  treasury 
itself,  the  vast  Wai 
Kisk  Insurance  build- 
ing, and  the  larger 
building  of  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

The  next  step  was  the  appointment 
of  a  manager.  John  G.  McC-rath  of 
Washington  was  hired  as  general 
manager  of  the  enterprise  and  under 
hirn  were  placed  assistant  managers 
for  the  two  other  stores.  As  many 
other  full-limed  employees  as  were 
needed  only  nine  in  all — were  hired 
and  the  stores  were  opened. 

The  very  nature  of  Ibis  sort  of  enter- 
prise makes  the  employment  problem 
simple.  The  government  day  begins 
at  9  o'clock  and  for  mosl  clerks  ends 
at  4:30.  There  is  a  lunch  period  at 
midday.  This  arrangement  assured 
that  there  would  be  practically  no 
trade  at  all  excepting  before  and  after 
government  hours  and  during  the 
lunch  period,  because  in  the  treasury 
store  and  in  mosl  of  the  others  none 
but  department  employees  may  deal. 

For  the  rush  hours  in  the  morning, 
at  noon  and  at  night,  treasury  em- 
ployees were  assigned  to  jobs  as  extra 
help  in  the  stores.  During  the  lirst 
lew  weeks  of  operation  additional 
members  joined  and  now  I  here  are  l>e- 
Iween  O.tHK)  and  7.IXK)  members,  who 
have  invested  between  &HUKK)  and 
835,000  capital. 

The  stores  started  modestly.  Stand- 
ard lines  of  groceries  were  put  in.  as 
they  were  mosl  easily  handled  and 
would  not  spoil.  Gradually  such  neces- 
sities   as   sail   meals,    fresh  poultry. 
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butter,  lard  and  eggs  were  added. 
Fresh  meats  have  not  yet  been  put  on 
sale,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these 
will  be  added,  at  least  on  one  or  two 
days  a  week. 

The  tremendous  advantage  of  the 
store  was  instantly  felt,  prices  being 
considerably  below  those  of  the  private 
retail  stores.  So  the  soriety  branched 
out.  A  line  of  clothing  was  installed. 
First,  a  special  department  for  women's 
suits,  coats  and  dresses  was  established. 
This  paid.  Then  a  department  carry- 
ing both  men's  and  women's  shoes 
was  opened  and  this,  loo,  was  well 
patronized.  Next  came  a  men's 
clothing  department,  which  sold  not 
only  suits  and  coats,  but  also  socks 
and  underwear.  In  these  departments 
conservative  styles  only  are  offered, 
the  managers  refraining  from  tying 
up  the  society's  money  in  fancy  or 
stylish  goods.  Since  the  whole  purpose 
of  these  stores  is  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  living,  they  carry  only  the  sort  of 
goods  that  arc  wanted  by  people  who 
have  their  backs  to  the  wall. 

If  the  government  clerk  has  one 
thing  that  may  be  called  a  luxury,  it  is 
a  "flivver."  Of  course,  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  total  number 
of  clerks  can  afford  even  flivvers,  still 
there  are  some  thousands  in  Washing- 
ton. To  meet  the  demand  occasioned 
by  this  ownership,  the  treasury  store 
laid  in  a  line  of  automobile  tires. 

(ireen  groceries  gradually  have  been 
added  to  the  stocks.  In  this  respect, 
however,  the  store  moves  cautiously, 
for  it  dares  not  take  many  chances 
with  perishable  goods.  Il  cannot 
afford  to  take  up  losses  due  to  spoilage 
by  adding  to  other  prices;  that  would 
defeat  the  whole  scheme. 

The  treasury  store  sells  only  for  cash. 
Pew  goods  are  delivered  and  nothing 
is  delivered  free.  Clerks  who  buy 
large  orders  may  take  advantage  of  an 
arrangement  with  a  commercial  de- 
livery company,  whereby  the  goods  are 
delivered  and  the  purchaser  gets  Ihe 
service  at  cost. 

The  keynote  of  the  whole  plan  is 
"cost."  Rent  is  free,  help  is  inexpen- 
sive, profits  are  not  essential  the  whole 
thing  is  operated  at  cost.  The  L'nitcd 
States  government  employs  the  high- 
est type  of  scientists  in  all  lines  and  es- 
pecially docs  the  Treasury  Department 
employ  clerks  who  are  expert  in  the 
science  of  bookkeeping,  accounting  and 
figuring  costs.  These  men  are  natu- 
rally willing  to  aid  in  putting  their  store 
on  a  scientific  basis  and  they  have  de- 
vised a  system  whereby  every  article 
sold,  from  a  package  of  toothpicks  to  ;i 
suit  of  clothes,  bears  its  just  share  of 
the  slight  overhead  and  no  more. 

When  0  purchase  is  made,  it  is  en- 
tered on  a  storage  stock  card.  The 
card  shows  the  investment  cost  of  each 


unit  in  the  purchase.  To  that  is  added 
the  cost  of  ox-crhead,  at  present  esti- 
mated and  depending  on  the  product. 
The  overhead  rharge  averages  a  little 
more  than  fi  per  cent.  To  the  total 
cost  is  added  a  slight  margin,  generally 
only  enough  to  make  the  selling  price 
an  even  figure. 

The  mark-up  on  some  goods  is  sex-eral 
points  above  cost  and  on  some  under 
selling  cost.  For  the  store  has  to 
consider  outside  competition.  Its 
prices  are  gox-erned  to  some  extent  by 
those  at  which  outside  stores  sell  goods. 
Thus  most  staples  arc  sold  on  margins 
below  the  actual  cost  of  handling  them, 
as  is  done  elsewhere,  and  the  difference 
is  made  up  on  non-staple  or  fancy 
items. 

The  managers  are  not  yet  certain  how 
far  they  can  go  in  handling  goods  for 
which  there  isn't  big  or  general  demand, 
as  they  must  confine  their  slocks  to 
things  that  will  move  with  reasonable 
speed. 

DECENTLY  they  had  to  sell  some 
high-grade  sardines  in  bulk  quan- 
tities on  margins  only,  slightly  above 
purchase  price  to  keep  them  from 
becoming  dead-weight  stock. 

Early  in  January  they  distributed 
ten  tons  of  sugar  on  a  margin  of  one 
cent  a  pound.  The  price  was  lcU-j 
cents,  though  much  of  il  cost  more 
than  20  cents.  They  purchased  several 
lots  at  varying  prices  which  were  aver- 
aged. Most  of  the  product  was  dis- 
tributed in  bulk  to  groups  which  made 
their  own  divisions. 

The  accounting  requires  the  services 
of  several  persons.  There  is  some  dis- 
pute as  to  whether  it  isn't  too  intricate, 
being  modified  government  account- 
ing, to  be  economical.  The  government 
in  its  accounting  aims  more  at  prevent- 
ing leaks  than  at  conserving  profits. 


In  December  the  store  and  its 
branches  did  a  business  of  $23,174.30. 
Wages  are  about  the  same  as  in 
independent  stores.  The  funds  of  the 
society  are  carefully  administered, 
the  treasurer  being  John  I.  Summers, 
disbursing  clerk  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

The  managers  expect  to  bring  the 
cost  to,  or  close  to,  fi  per  cent  of  gross 
sales,  but  they  don't  claim  to  have 
reached  that  low  figure  yet. 

Other  co-operative  stores  now  flour- 
ishing include  one  at  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  one  at  the  War  De- 
partment and  one  at  the  Post  Ofiiee 
Department.  At  the  post  office  a  new 
policy  has  been  adopted-  that  of  per- 
mitting the  general  public  to  deal  in 
some  of  the  goods  offered  for  sale— w  ith 
the  result  that  the  business  is  greater 
than  can  be  handled  with  the  facilities 
offered. 

Protests  have  been  made  to  govern- 
ment officials  concerning  the  activities 
of  these  co-operative  stores,  but  the 
only  complaint  is  that  they  arc  under- 
selling. 

For  instance,  the  co-operative  stores 
arc  selling  women's  suits  at  S75  which 
are  offered  at  the  retail  establishments 
for  SI 2.").  Similar  contrasts  in  the  price 
of  shoes  and  other  articles  are  common. 
All  of  these  goods  arc  bought,  not  from 
jobbers,  but  directly  from  the  manu- 
facturers—and they  are  sold  to  the 
clerks  at  cost. 

The  plan  is  working  so  successfully 
now  that  il  is  whispered  that  the 
various  departments  plan  to  combine 
and  establish  one  mammoth  co-opera- 
tive department  store,  obtaining  for 
the  purpose  a  large  building,  possibly 
one  of  the  emergency  government 
buildings  erected  for  war  use.  The 
situation  is  being  watched  with  great 
interest  in  Washington. 
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Why  Business  Is  Seeking  La  Salle  Trained  Men 


BIG  employer*  are  fast  learning  the 
value  of  (tiling  their  organisations 
with  specialists  and  executives  trained 
uiider  the  La  Salle  Extension  Method. 

When  Theodore  Roosevelt  vrrotei  "I 
look  upon  instruction  by  mail  as  one  of  the 
most  vronderful  and  phenomenal  develop- 
ments of  thia  age,"  he  was  confirming  a 
conviction  already  expressed  by  many  men 
of  prominence,  such  as  J.  Ogden  Armour; 
E.  P.  Kipley,  President  Santa  Fe  Ry.; 
Waller  H.  Cottinghom,  President  Sherwin- 
Williams  Co.;  F.  H.  Sieberling,  President 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.;  Geo.  M. 
Reynolds,  President  Conti- 
nental and  Commercial 
National  Bank:  Alexander 
H.  Kevell,  and  numerous 
other  large  employers  who 
are  endorsing  the  La  Salle 
plan  of  business  training. 
Their  opinions  properly 
carry  weight  a*  the  expres- 
siona  of  men  who  are 
among  the  Deans  of 
American  Business,  and 
who  are  filling  their  organ - 
iiations  with  the  best  brain* 
and  ability  obtainable- 

The  La  Salle 
Problem  Method 

To  the  La  Salle  problem 
method  of  business  train- 
ing, perhaps,  more  than  to 
any  other  of  the  distinctive 
feature*  of  the  plan  worked 


out  by  La  Salle's  Educational  Staff,  is  due 
the  quickness  with  which  La  Salic 
members  learn  to  grasp  business  funda- 
mentals, and  acquire  the  ability  to  assume, 
without  long  years  of  "inside"  experience, 
duties  of  executive  and  administrative 
importance. 

By  the  Problem  Method  the  individual  is 
taken  behind  the  scenes  of  big  business,  so 
to  speak,  and  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
work  independently  in  the  exercise  of  his 
judgement  and  the  application  of  his  knowl- 
edge loihe  handling  of  important  matters. 
Every  move  of  the  student  is  carefully 
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supervised  and  checked  under  the  watchful 
eye*  of  expert* — in  effect,  the  student  it 
working  at  the  very  side  of  the  big  executive 
in  the  private  office— guided  step  by  *tep 
in  the  handling  of  problems  or  cases  just  S* 
they  arise  in  dally  experience  and  are 
handled  by  the  executive  himself. 

It  Is  quite  probable  that  when  Mr. 
Roosevelt  marveled  at  the  "wonderful  phe- 
nomenal" developments  in  training  men  by 
the  extension  method  he  had  well  in  mind 
the  unusual  retultf  ulnessof  this  unique  man- 
ner of  combining  fundamental  principles 
with  Practice  under  the  Case  or  Problem 
method  evolvedby  La  Salle 
Extension  University. 


It  is  a  modem  develop- 
ment in  the  field  of  higher 
business  education,  made 
possible  because  of  La 
Salle's  thorogoing  policy  of 
sparing  no  expense  in  se- 
curing problem  specialists 
who  have  been  conspicu- 
ously successful  in  business 
practice  as  well  as  thoroly 
experienced  in  classroom 
methods  of  teaching.  It  is 
well  within  the  bounds  of 
fact  to  say  that  in  the  prep- 
aration and  development  of 
basic  material  and  service, 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars has  been  expended  by 
the  University  in  perfecting 
a  single  course  of  training. 


La  Salle  Extension  University 

"The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World" 


Businet*  is  moving  ahead  with  marvelous 
rapidity.  Never  before  in  history  has  In- 
dustry In  all  branches  faced  such  vast 
opportunities.  Expert*  agree  that  the  only 
limit  to  phenomenal  development  ia  the 
ability  to  secure  an  adequate  lupplr  of 
trainid  men.  To  put  it  in  the  words  of 
Chas  M.  Schwab:  "The  Captains  of  In. 
dustry  of  America  ate  not  hunting  money; 
they  are  seeking  brains— specialized  brains.'' 

It  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  to  say  that 
there  is  a  "crying  demand"  for  trained  men 
in  business.  Literally  the  beads  of  big 
business  institutions  are  today  "crying" 
from  the  housetop*  for  business  specialists 
capable  of  independent  thirking,  planning 
and  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  in  the 
conduct  of  important  departments. 

La  Salle  Trains  for 
These  Positions 

Salaries  from  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year 
and  more  are  readily  bid  for  proficient 
Business  Managers,  Expert  Accountants, 
Auditors,  Comptrollers,  Financial  Mana- 
gers, Cost  Accountant*,  Credit  Men,  Bank- 
ing Experts,  Law-Trained  Men,  Traffic 
Directors,  Sales  and  Advertising  Managers, 
Interstate  Commerce  Experts,  Efficiency 
and  Production  Managers,  Business  Corre- 
spondents and  Office  Managers.  The  re- 
wards today  are  sure,  swift  and  exceedingly 
liberal  for  the  man — or  woman — who  shows 
ability  to  rise  above  the  level  of  r  out  i  ne  work. 

The  person  who  would  be  sure  of  hi* 
advancement,  today,  mutt  have  training, 
for  as  Theo.  N.  Vail  sharply  wares  the  job 

hunter:  "  Too  much  is  involved  in  big  busi- 
ness to  have  its  affairs  retarded  because  of 
friendship.  >It  has  been  discovered  that  one 
cannot  run  a  business  under  the present  high 


pressure  by  favoritism  or  nepotism.  I  don't 
mean  that  men  with  friends  are  not  given 
chances,  but  I  say  that  they  have  to  make 
good  or  get  out." 

More  Than  200,000 
Enrolled 

More  than  two  hundred  thousand  men 
and  women  from  all  walk*  of  adult  life  have 
been  helped  thru  La  Salle  training.  It  was 
this  fact  that  prompted  Ex-President  Taft 
to  say  of  La  Salle:  You  in  this  school  are 
facilitating  that  which  we  cherish  as  the 
great  boon  of  Democracy — that  is,  equality 
of  opportunity."  And  it  is  true  that  La 
Salle  training  doe*  give  every  man  that 
chance.  It  enrolls  the  young  man  just 
beginning  hi*  career;  it  gives  the  man  al- 
ready started  a  new  impetus;  and  it  alto 
has  as  members  old,  seasoned  executives 
who  realize  that  they,  too,  can  learn  and 
profit  from  La  Salle's  large  staff  of  business 
and  educational  experts. 

Great  Corporations  everywhere  are  profit- 
ing thru  the  employment  of  men  trained 
undet  the  La  Salle  problem  method.  The 


Pt  insylvania  R.  R.  has  2,102;  the  American 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Co.  has81l;  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation  has  309;  Armour  and 
Co.  has  364;  Standard  Oil  Co.  ha*  3'J0;and 
from  SO  to  &X)  each  with  scores  of  other 
great  organizations. 

Write  for  Information 
Today 

An  enthusiastic  La  Salle  member  wrote  us 
recently :  "Buying  a  stamp  or  post  card  and 
sending  for  La  Salle  literature  seems  simple 
and  commonplace,  but  it  proved  in  my 
case,  to  be  the  wisest  and  most  profitable 
thing  1  ever  did.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  realize 
that  in  less  than  a  year's  time  I  have  had 
four  big  jumps  in  my  earning  power  as  a 
result  of  La  Salle's  help. 

La  Salle  training  is  not  expensive.  Our 
deferred  payment  plan  places  the  invest- 
ment within  the  means  of  anyone  of  modest 
income.  Check  in  the  coupon  the  kind  of 
special  training  which  interests  you  most, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  literature 
and  complete  information  without  obliga- 
tion to  you. 
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What  Will  They  Eat  in  June  ? 

(Continued  frtim  page  9) 

cooking  healthful,  summer-time 
dishes  prepared  without  healed  kilrhen 
or  housewifely  hustle. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  only  soup 
we  had  was  the  soup  that  came  from 
the  home  kitchen.  Today,  as  figures 
indicate,  the  greater  part  of  the  soup  we 
get  comes  first  from  the  kitchens  of 
those  cooks  w  ho  are  making  soups  on 
an  enormous  scale  and  who  arc  telling 
the  world  about  their  activities  through 
their  national  advertising  campaigns. 

Look  at  the  figures  on  canned  soups. 
In  June,  a  month  when  we  rarely  had 
soup  in  the  olden  days,  this  grocery  de- 
partment did  almost  1  per  cent  of  its 
business  on  soup. 

Soup  sales  mean  cracker  sales,  and  as 
we  go  down  the  chart  we  find  that  in 
June  the  soda  cracker  business  was  ,3tiX 
per  cent  of  the  month's  volume,  while 
the  sweet  cracker  business,  due  to  a 
sugar  shortage  and  the  fear  of  the  warm 
kitchen  that  comes  from  cake-baking, 
was  .ti.'U  per  cent  of  the  department's 
total  business. 

A  substantiation  of  the  reasoning 
that  the  housewife  bakes  less  bread  in 
the  summer,  and  that  she  is  baking  less 
bread  nowadays  than  she  formerly 
baked,  comes  with  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  flour  produced  2.(182  per  cent 
of  the  total  sales.  A  look  at  the  chart 
for  October.  November.  December  and 
on  through  the  cold  weather  months, 
would  show  the  effect  of  cold  weather 
on  the  home  baker. 

As  flour  sales  go  up  and  down, 
baking  powder  and  the  other  ingredi- 
ents of  bread,  cakes  and  pastries  go  up 
and  down.  A  month  that  is  a  good 
Hour  month  logically  will  be  a  good 
baking  powder  month  and  a  good 
month  for  everything  that  is  used  in 
baking.  Purchase-  of  these  items  are 
controlled  by  the  same  chart  that 
controls  the  purchases  of  Hour. 

To  my  groceryman  friend  this  chart 
idea  is  now  almost  indispensable.  He 
turns  to  it  for  inspiration.  It  is  his  guide 
in  buying.  I  lis  barometer  of  stock,  it 
shows  him  what  he  should  buy:  when 
he  should  buy  it;  how  much  he  should 
buy  of  certain  things  in  iclation  to 
certain  other  things.  His  complete 
system  covering  a  full  year's  period 
will  show  him  just  the  direction  to  go 
for  every  commodity  usually  carried 
in  a  grocery  store. 

This  system  of  buying  and  stock 
control  has  been  so  accurately  and  so 
carefully  worked  out  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  manager  of  this  grocery, 
it  would  be  possible  to  stock  a  grocery 
store  and  run  it  with  very  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  grocery  business  other  than 
that  furnished  by  the  charts. 


Let's  Stop  Burning  Money 

U'.unlinued  from  page  7 

existence  of  the  law.  however,  usu- 
ally is  sufficient  to  insure  obedience  to 
fire  prevention  orders. 

But  with  all  this  progress  on  record 
the  fire  losses  in  America  in  1918 
were  $317,000,000-  sixty-seven  million 
more  than  for  the  average  year.  The 
fire  prevention  educational  work  has 
not  stimulated  the  people  to  nction 
in  any  effective  way,  and  although 
the  gradual  acceptance  of  the  persomd 
liability  idea  shows  a  changing  psy- 
chology, such  laws  inspire  no  collective 
action  or  community  effort. 

The  impoverishing  effect  of  the  fire 
waste  is  national,  but  every  fire  i- 
local-  it  must  start  somewhere.  Local 
organization  is  therefore  necessary — 
collective  action  by  men  and  women 
who  have  been  awakened  and  w  ho  are 
capable  of  enthusiasm  and  devotion  in 
eliminating  local  fire  hazards.  We 
must  organize  these  forces  already  at 
our  command ;  we  must  create  an  organ- 
ization that  will  function  before  the 
hour  of  disaster;  that  will  look  forward 
and  not  backward;  that  will  collect  tin- 
factors  of  fire  safety  and  weave  tin  m 
into  the  fabric  of  the  community  life, 
beginning  locally,  in  each  city,  to 
eliminate  the  lire  hazards  w  hich  in  their 
aggregate  throughout  the  nation  ate 
impoverishing  the  collective  life  and 
blackening  our  national  fame. 

CVCH  organization  work  is  now  under 
way,  and  any  citizen,  man  or  woman, 
may  become  identified  with  it.  The 
plan  is  this:  In  every  city  in  the 
United  Stales  and  Canada  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  h;is 
members.  At  present  they  are  collec- 
tively inactive,  because  they  never 
have  been  asked  to  act  collectively. 
They  are  men  in  various  walks  of  life. 
Fire  prevention  is  not  their  main 
interest;  they  are  busy  with  their  own 
affairs.  But  the  fact  that  they  arc 
members  of  this  association  sets  them 
apart  in  their  communities  as  men  who 
arc  awake  to  the  significance  of  the 
fire  waste  and  interested  in  reducing  it. 
Th-y  are  w  illing  to  assist  in  I  his  object 
if  someone  will  lake  the  initiative  and 
tell  them  how  they  can  help. 

The  fire  chief  is  the  man  to  do  this, 
and  the  plan  is  to  assemble  these 
local  members  about  him  as  a  sort  of 
permanent  committee  or  cabinet  which 
he  can  call  together  monthly,  or 
oftener  if  need  be.  and  to  which  he  can 
tell  his  troubles  and  outline  his  plans 
to  make  his  city  safe  from  fire.  The 
value  of  such  co-operation  is  obvious 
The  fact  that  these  men  are  in  differ- 
ent walks  of  life  is  a  peculiar  advan- 
tage, for  nobody  can  charge  that  any 
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special  inleresl  is  behind  the  local  lire 
prevention  undertakings. 

The  association  in  any  average  city 
will  include  among  its  members  the 
leading  architect,  the  leading  con- 
sulting engineer,  the  leading  insur- 
ance agent,  builder,  manufacturer, 
warehouseman,  credit  man. department 
store  manager,  and  so  on—  not  a  bad 
group  to  understand  the  fire  chief's 
efforts  and  support  them  where  support 
i*.  needed!  If  any  inspiring  statesman 
tries  to  make  political  use  of  the  tire 
department  he  won't  get  very  far  with 
a  group  like  this  in  action,  and  the  fire 
chiefs  themselves  will  not  need  to  play 
polities  when  such  a  body  of  men  stand 
ready  to  issue  public  statements  on  the 
plans  and  needs  of  the  departments. 
It  a  new  motor  truck  is  needed,  if 
there  is  disaffection  among  the  firemen, 
it  there  i-  a  bad  lire  hazard  the  chief 
cannot  gel  corrected,  here  is  a  non- 
political,  friendly,  interested  body  of 
men.  any  or  all  of  whom  can  be 
depended  upon  to  help  in  the  right 
way. 

And  Ihere  are  larger  lhini>s  than 
these  details  that  can  be  accomplished 
by  such  a  group  if  it  has  Ihc 
imagination  to  see  it  and  the  will  and 
energy  lo  project  its  plans.  By  pcr- 
M-lenl  efforts  it  can  Influence  every 
laetor  of  civic  life  to  advance  the  city 
in  the  direction  of  its  endeavor. 
Cities  are  not  made  safe  from  fires  in  a 
day.  A  long  background  beginning 
with  proper  building  construction  and 
following  wilh  proper  safeguards  is 
essential.  There  is  scarcely  a  pity  in 
the  country  which  would  not  be 
benefited  by  certain  amendments  toils 
building  ordinances.  Ii  is  the  ever- 
present  conflagration  hazard  that  is 
Ihc  principal  municipal  peril.  The 
conflagration  hazard  is  not  confined 
to  any  one  province  or  state.  It  is 
present  in  every  province  and  stale  and 
in  every  city  and  town  in  the  United 
Slates  and  Canada.  We  have  built 
largely  of  wood,  and  sooner  or  later  we 
must  pay  the  penalty  unless  we  can 
lind  some  way  lo  protect  our  cities. 

There  is  a  way  lo  solve  this  con- 
II. njration  problem  not  absolutely, 
but  at  least  relatively.  We  cannot 
(  t-  evpecled  to  tear  down  our  cities 
and  rebuild  them  of  fire-resisting 
material;  the  cities  must  be  protected 
as  they  stand.  In  the  heart  of  nearly 
every  city  there  are  streets  crossing 
ill  right  angles,  along  which  for  a 
very  considerable  distance  are  build- 
ings of  brick,  slone  and  concrete.  This 
-hows  a  more  or  less  complete  Maltese 
<  toss  of  buildings  w  hich  are  not  wooden 
and  which  operate  lo  divide  the 
wooden-built  district  inlo  quarter 
sections,  and  which  might  hold  a  fuc 


'  I VHE  Loose  Leaf  Ledger  was  the  first 
important  bookkeeping  innovation  in 
a  hundred  years.  At  first  deemed  im- 
practical, it  long  ago  silenced  all  criticism 
by  its  efficient  performance. 


In  the  National  Line  are  Loose  Leaf 
Ledgers  of  various  types,  bindings,  sizes 
and  prices — one  suited  for  every  office. 
The  binding  mechanisms  in  all  the 
National  Ledgers  are  time-tested  and  of 
proven  worth. 
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Youreyea  are  pricelea* — protect  them. 
Emeralite  "inmrn"  your  eye*. 


The  Daylight  Lamp 
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KIND  TO  THE  EYES 


|  Why  100,000  readers  | 
1  are  100,000  buyers  j 

The  names  for  the  mail- 
ing list  of  Bl'SINESS 
have  been  so  selected  lh;it 
practically  every  copy  of 
the  magazine  reaches  only 
those  actively  controlling 
policies  in  their  organiza- 
tions. C.  A  splendid 
market  is  open  to  distrib- 
utors of  high-grade  prod- 
ucts or  service  through 
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Detroit  Michigan 
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^iWThc  2Sc  monthly  ruga/ine  that  tells 
how  to  transact  bunnesj  by  mail — 
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Booklets.  Circulars.  Letters. Office  Systemi. 
Money  Saving  Ideas.  Send  $1  for  6  mos. 
POSTAGE.  Ono  Madlum  ANx  N.w  York 


in  any  one  of  Ihe  sections  if  Ihey  were 
equipped  to  do  so. 

These  brick  and  stone  buildings  arc 
ordinarily  valueless  as  fire-stops  be- 
cause their  windows  are  of  thin  glass 
and  I  heir  w  indow  frames  of  wood.  At 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Chelsea  and 
Salem  the  fire  attacked  such  buildings 
easily,  breaking  out  the  panes,  con- 
suming the  frames  and  converting 
every  story  of  these  structures  into 
horizontal  flues  full  of  combustible 
contents. 

Brick  and  stone  buildings  are  logical 
and  capable  lire-stops  if  the  lire  can  be 
kepi  out  of  them.  The  small  city 
that  will  trace  out  its  Maltese  cross  of 
such  buildings  and  equip  them  with 
metal  window  frames  and  wired  glass 
will  immediately  possess  the  equivalent 
of  substantial  fire  walls  crossing  at 
right  angles  in  its  centre,  dividing  it 
into  four  lire  sections.  By  such  a 
simple,  inexpensive,  but  yet  strategic 
procedure  many  a  city  may  save  itself 
from  the  destruction  which  now  awaits 
only  the  right  kind  of  a  fire  on  the 
right  kind  of  a  night. 

I  have  referred  in  this  plan  merely 
to  the  smaller  cities,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  this  form  of  protection  is  equally 
imperative  in  the  brick,  stone  and 
concrete  districts  of  all  large  cities 
where  great  values  arc  housed  in  close 
proximity.  Fires  in  the  large  cities 
entail  an  enormous  waste  because 
of  the  great  values  assembled  there. 
We  must  eventually  equip  all  com- 
mercial, factory  and  office  buildings 
with  metal  window  frames  and  wired 
glass.  This  will  mean  the  abolition  of 
the  conflagration  hazard  in  our  cities. 
Fires  then  will  be  unit  fires,  extinguished 
easily  by  competent  lire  departments 
within  the  buildings  in  which  they 
originate;  for  the  protection  of  window 
openings  not  only  prevents  fire  from 
entering,  but  prevents  fire  from  issuing 
out  of  burning  buildings.  We  may 
expect  an  occasional  exceedingly  hot 
fire  to  break  down  the  defenses  of  an 
adjoining  building,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  a  conflagration  could  not  gel 
under  way  among  buildings  of  fire- 
rcsistive  construction  with  properly 
protected  window  openings. 

Having  thus  fortified  city  buildings 
one  against  the  other,  extensive  fires 
within  individual  structures  can  be 
prevented  by  the  use  of  the  now  well- 
established  automatic  sprinkler  system. 
The  automatic  sprinkler  applies  the 
water  without  the  help  of  human 
agencies  while  the  (ire  is  still  incipient. 
It  will  operate  in  a  dense  smoke  as 
well  as  in  a  clear  atmosphere  It  will 
not  throw  excessive  deluges  of  water 
in  wrong  places  as  the  lire  depart- 
ments arc  continually  obliged  to  do. 
With  our  window  openings  protected 


and  our  buildings  equipped  with  such 
extinguishers,  the  conflagration  hazard 
in  mercantile  districts  will  be 
eliminated.  There  will  then  remain 
for  consideration  our  immense  resi- 
dence districts,  constructed  almost 
wholly  of  wood,  surrounding  the  met- 
rantile  centres  like  fagots  around  a 
funeral  pyre.  Wc  can  lessen  the  low 
here  by  abolishing  the  use  of  wooden 
shingles. 

The  prohibition  of  the  shingle  roof, 
which  is  now  generally  recognized  as 
a  conflagration  breeder,  is  today  almost 
universal  within  city  fire  limils.  and 
from  the  more  enlightened  communi- 
ties it  is  excluded  altogether.  Burning 
shingles  can  be  carried  great  distances 
by  the  wind  or  by  the  draught  of  a 
conflagration,  and  if  they  alight  upon 
other  dry  shingles  they  make  fearful 
havoc. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  remove  all 
shingle  roofs  immediately.  An  effective 
city  ordinance  might  require  that  in 
future  all  roofs  be  constructed  of 
incombustible  material,  and  that  all 
roofs  which  shall  hereafter  require 
repair  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of 
their  area  shall  be  replaced  wilh  incom- 
bustible roofs.  The  modern  shingle 
is  thin,  and  the  machinery  thai  mak( 
it  leaves  a  fuzzy  surface  which,  after 
a  period  of  drought,  becomes  like 
tinder.  Were  there  no  shingle  rooN 
living  brands  would  not  be  carried 
over  the  brick  centres  of  the  city  b\-  the 
wind. 

In  one  western  city  where  the  plan 
of  organization  I  have  outlined  is 
already  under  way  the  local  cabinet  is 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  oily  with 
special  reference  to  sweeping  fire-, 
picking  out  the  buildings  that  might 
serve  as  fire-stops  and  ascertaining 
if  their  window  openings  are  protected 
either  by  lire  shutters  or  metal  window 
frames  and  wired  glass.  Where  such 
window  openings  are  unprotected  a 
committee  of  the  cabinet  is  to  call 
upon  the  owners  with  the  fire  chief  and 
explain  Ihe  advantage,  both  to  the 
tenants  and  to  the  city,  of  providing 
such  protection.  No  good  citizen 
could  ignore  such  a  request  made  in 
the  inleresl  of  the  common  safety. 
This  is  just  one  example  of  w  hat  such  a 
cabinet  can  do.  The  down  tow  n,  high 
value  portions  of  all  cities  can  gradu- 
ally be  made  proof  against  conflagration 
by  such  quietly  elTeclive  work. 

The  lime  for  surh  a  plan  as  this  is 
ripe  and  all  the  other  fire  prevention 
agencies,  physical  and  educational, 
dovetail  logically  into  it.  There  must 
be  definite,  constructive  work  in  cverv 
city  of  the  country,  undertaken  by  the 
group  that  understands  the  significance 
of  it.  The  fire  insurance  companies 
arc  doing  all  they  can  to  meet  their 
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responsibilities  by  indemnifying  the 
victims  of  fire;  the  cities  arc  main- 
Utiaiofi  Ihc  mosl  expensive  and  elTi- 
cicat  fire  departments  the  world  hasever 
-fen.  Yet  the  fire  losses  last  year  were 
S2ti9.000.775.  What.  then,  is  the  next 
step?  All  the  usual  agencies  being 
exhausted,  some  new  attack  must  be 
planned.  What  can  be  better  than  a 
sustained  local  elTorl  fostered  by  the 
citizens  of  the  municipalities  who  are 
alive  to  the  significance  of  the  fire 
waste  and  the  present  dire  need  of  the 
world  for  ils  abatement? 


Science  and  Your  Letterheads 

(Continued  from  in*-  13) 

immediate  rommercial  purpose,  but 
which  must  ultimately  benefit  the 
industry. 

JT  must  he  evident  that,  after  the 

research  laboratory  has  instructed 
the  mill  how  to  proceed,  the  resultant 
paper  product  must  lw  different  from 
the  product  of  (he  mill  that  buys  ils 
raw  materials  haphazard  and  exercises 
no  strict  control  oxer  the  manufactur- 
ing steps.  There  is  no  room  for  argu- 
ing when  such  a  product  is  ofTercd  for 
sale.  Its  quality,  its  properties,  ils 
characteristics,  have  been  scientifically 
determined.  Like  the  electric  incan- 
descent lamp,  it  bears  a  label  which  is 
at  once  a  scientific  description  and  a 
guarantee  that  paper  made  under  the 
control  of  the  research  laboratory  is  a 
scientific,  a  standardized  product.  The 
manufacturer  of  that  piece  of  paper 
knows  everything  there  is  to  be  known 
about  it.  Sheer  speculation  gives 
place  to  certainty. 

Consequently,  research  must  resull 
in  promoting  fair  dealing  in  the  paper 
trade.  It  is  an  old  maxim  that  the 
buyer  of  goods  musl  be  on  his  guard. 
Coital  emptor — let  the  buyer  beware! 
Most  trade  trickery  escapes  punish- 
ment because  the  maxim  is  an  accept- 
ed principle  of  the  common  law.  The 
burden  of  informing  himself  is  thrown 
on  the  buyer,  and  yet  the  buyer  is 
helpless  because  the  seller  alone  is  in 
possession  of  all  the  technical  fads. 

The  establishment  of  a  research 
laboratory  implies  at  least  a  moral 
abandonment  of  Ihe  old  caveat  emptor 
principle.  Research  means  that  the 
manufacturer,  the  seller,  must  be  on 
his  guard — more  than  the  buyer.  He 
dares  to  assume  obligations.  Because 
he  has  all  the  technical  facts  he  knows 
exactly  what  he  can  promise. 

Permanent  success  must  rest  on  the 
"square  deal."  And  the  very  essence 
of  the  "square  deal"  is  industrial  re- 
search. 
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together  with  a  neat, 
dignified  check 
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Eliminate  Guesswork  By  Using  Maps 


You  can  quickly  determine  Just  what  is  taking  pl*Jt  In 
■each  territory  by  the  u*e  of  maps  kept  up  tu  d*t* 
Sale-mien  may  be  routed  :  Quotaa  written  :  and  any  other 
information  put  right  -on  the  surface  of  maps.  A  sales- 
man** territory  can  be  shown  In  one  color  and  that  of  a 
district  In  another, 

The  New  Celluloid  Finish  jffi^rp5V.n..» 

make*  thl*  po»*lb1e.  It  !*•  *  smooth,  transparent,  water- 
pTool  coutlnc  on  whieh  you  can  mark  with  water  colors, 
inka,  cruyona,  or  pencil.  A  dull  rather  than  a  ajtoaay 
hniah  makrs  marking  eaay.  The  clearne**  ofthe  rn<ap»l* 
In  no  way  affected.  Theu*e  of  color  ed  tack*  for  additional 
Indications  U  not  hindered.  One  awlpe  of  a  damp  cloth 
witl  clean  Ihe  surface, making  it  ready  for  new  markings. 
National  Maps  show  townships,  rountirv  railroad*. 
Interurhan  line*,  all  town-  and  a  complete  index. 
Tmll  u*  your  naeofs  mnd  whst  territory  you  cover. 

National  Map  Company  ^Smtm 

A-Mr^*»  M«m»  tatir*   ;»  K  Cmtu  St.,  In-lianai* •■«-.  In>l 
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Duplicating  Inks 

A  10' .  to  30'  1  savinp  in  the  purchase 
of  duplicating  inks  for  use  on 

A.  K-  Oi(k  Mimra(raphs 
I'mirrwooJ  Rrrolcinf  Duplicator 
Rotary  i\rostylr  Duplicator 
Rotoiprrd  Duplicator 

is  yours  for  the  Asking. 
We  ■b»olutcly  guarantee  the  inki  we  tell. 
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Can  You  Qualify? 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  open  for  trained  accountants.  It  is 
the  highest  paid  profession  in  the  world.  The  work  is  very  interesting  and, 
because  of  its  nature,  opens  the  way  to  high  executive  positions. 

If  you  are  qualified  to  enter  this  profession,  it  is  your  plain  duty  to 
yourself  to  get  into  training  AT  ONCE. 


THE  TEST 

Not  every  man  is  fitted  to  take  up  this  work — it  has 
certain  definite,  easily  recognizable  requirements.  Your 
honest  answers  to  the  questions  below  will  show  you  just 
where  you  stand. 

/.  Have  you  enough  education  to  enable  you 
to  understand  the  wort  ? 

(A  grammar  school  education  or  its 
equivalent  is  absolutely  necessary. ) 

2.  Have  you  a  naturally  analytical  mind? 

(  You  must  be  able  to  reason  things  out 
step  by  step  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
jump  at  conclusions.  ) 

.?.  Are  you  accurate  and  good  at  detail? 

4.  Can  you  he  trusted  with  business  secrets  of 
the  gravest  importance  ? 

(  The  accountant's  position  is  the  most 
Confidential  one  in  the  business  world.  1 

5.  Are  you  really  ambitious? 

(Are  you  willing  to  make  the  necessary 
effort  to  get  ahead  instead  of  taking  it  out  in 
aimless  wishing:  1 


WHAT  WE  CAN  DO 
FOR  YOU 

If  you  can  truthfully  answer  "yes"  to  all  the  above 
questions,  it  will  pay  you  to  get  in  touch  with  us  right  away. 

We  can  give  you  the  necessary  training  by  mail.  Do 
not  confuse  us  with  the  ordinary  correspondence  school, 
us  our  proposition  is  absolutely  distinctive  from  start 
to  finish. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  books  to  sell — you  get 
absolutely  individual  training  The  lessons  come  to  you 
in  loose-leaf  form  together  with  charts,  diagrams,  etc.. 
ready  to  he  placed  in  permanent  binders  which  we  furnish. 
You  work  directly  with  our  Active  leaching  Staff, 
composed  entirely  of  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
every  one  of  whom  is  a  practical,  thoroughly 
experienced  man  of  the  highest  possible  standing 
in  his  profession. 


The  work  is  very  interesting.  Practically  every  one 
of  our  students  has  written  us  of  his  ow  n  accord  to  this 
effect.  Through  our  distinctive  methods,  the  features 
ordinarily  considered  difficult  have  been  easily  understood 
and  easily  remembered. 

You  will  become  a  better  business  man  from  the  verv 
first  lesson.as  the  course  is  so  arranged  that  ><>u  can  applv 
the  new  knowledge  gained  to  your  daily  work  as  you  go 
along.  Besides  you  have  the  privilege  of  consulting  frcelv 
with  the  members  of  our  C  P.  A.  staff  on  any  of  your 
own  problems  at  any  time  -  while  you  are  still  a  student 
or  after  you  have  completed  the  course. 

A  vitally  important  and  distinctiv  e  feature  of  our  service 
are  our  Elective  Courses  which  permit  the  student 
to  specialize  on  any  branch  of  Accounting  that  he 
may  select.  This  feature  is  original  w  ith  us,  and  it  has 
been  termed  the  greatest  advance  in  the  teaching  of 
Accountancy  in  the  histnrv  of  ihc  profession. 


WRITE  AJ  ONCE 

W  e  cannot  urge  you  too  stronglv  to  write  for  further 
details  by  return  mail.  A  coupon  has  been  placed  below 
for  your  convenience,  or  a  postal  or  letter  will  do. 

ADDRI  vs , 

The  International  Accountants'  Society,  Inc. 
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(The  OldcM  Gnrrclpoiwlcncc  School  of  Acn>untin« 
Wilh  ihc  Sc»t«  (Jourtc) 

Dept.  44.  2626  South  MleklgH  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  I  STERN  A  TIOSA  I.   I  CCOl  TV  7  I  .\T.V  SOCIETY. 
Dtfit.  44.  »*.'6  -V.  Micktt**  Ave.. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

I'lr.ise  mail  me  at  once,  biMiklet*  and  full  particular* 
recanting  jmW  [iHKjmilioM. 
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Capitalists  Behind  the  Counter 
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money  need  not  dolcr  him.  if  he  is  the 
right  sort,  for  Mr.  Myers  will  endorse 
his  four-months"  nolo  a  I  the  bank. 

At  the  end  of  the  four  months  the 
loan  may  be  renewed,  but  most  of  the 
salesmen  make  a  point  of  reducing  the 
loan  each  lime  they  renew  it.  Mr. 
Myers  believes  this  plan  is  a  real  help 
I"  a  man:  he  says  "no  man  saves  as 
much  as  the  man  in  debt." 

As  a  stockholder  the  new  salesman 
shares  the  responsibility  of  naming 
the  board  of  five  directors,  who  in 
turn  choose  the  managers  of  the  store. 
A  capable  salesman  is  eligible  for 
election  as  a  director,  or  even  as  a  man- 
ager,  Their  continual  presence  in  the 
•>lore  enables  the  stockholders  to  keep 
themselves  fully  posted  on  the  strength 
nr  weakness  of  the  manager. 

JUF.  fact  that  he  is  a  stockholder  in 
this  company,  with  at  least  part  of 
his  earnings  lied  up.  does  not  keep  the 
salesman  from  accepting  a  better  job 
or  from  going  into  business  for  himself. 
Neither  is  the  departing  salesman  re- 
quired to  part  with  his  slock,  but  the 
company  obligates  itself  to  buy  the 
-lock  at  any  time  at  Ihe  market  price 
;md  reserves  the  first  right  to  buy.  The 
fact  that  Ihe  company  has  doubled  its 
business  several  limes  over,  yet  never 
has  increased  its  capitalization,  makes 
the  stock  a  desirable  investment. 

Nol  all  Ihe  salesmen  in  the  Myers 
store  are  stockholders.  In  the  main 
store  fourteen  men  including  the  old 
!:nlor  in  the  back  room  of  the  third 
floor,  who  never  has  a  chance  to  wait 
on  a  customer— are  stockholders. 

"Isn't  (here  an  incentive  there  for 
the  men  to  co-operate?  Certainly 
there  is."  Mr.  Myers  says.  "The  sales- 
man on  the  first  floor  who  sells  silk  shirts 
is  interested  in  the  overcoat  sales  on 
Ihe  second  floor.  With  any  sort  of  an 
opening  he  will  suggest  to  the  customer 
lhat  the  overcoats  they  have  just 
received  arc  the  best  values  in  the 
city.  And  Ihe  man  selling  overcoats 
will  boost  along  Ihe  sale  of  furnishings. 
The  tailor  puis  his  best  efforts  in  his 
work  to  get  satisfied  customers.  And 
they  all  get  behind  K.  M.  I'rilrhard's 
clever  advertising  schemes. 

"Needless  lo  say.  every  salesman  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  buying  in  his 
oun  department.  Whoever  does  the 
buying  is  going  to  use  some  foresight 
in  ordering  lest  he  should  stock  up 
wilh  dead  weight  lhat  would  bring 
Ifss  to  himself  and  his  fellow  employees. 
Ihe  salesmen  are  gelling  a  training 
which  helps  them  and  helps  business 
in  general." 


Laughing  Cjsus  With  Kvery  Bill 

[Cantinucd  from  |.  ik.  IBj 

bill  is  paid,  the  nuts  are  sold  and  there 
is  another  order  on  the  way.— Ham- 
let's [soliloquy.  I  will  pay  you  a 
really  truly  visit  Ihe  first  of  the  year. 
I  paid  you  a  visit  last  year,  but  that 
was  all  I  could  pay  you  then." 

Texas  was  brief  and  to  the  point. 
"This  is  a  pretty  neat  letter  you  have," 
said  the  Lone.  Slar  chap,  "so  I  enclose 
the  desired." 

Knough  of  these  letters  and  an- 
swers have  been  quoted  to  show  lhat 
the  Nut  House  ideas  on  collections  are 
pretty  nearly  100  per  cent  when  it 
comes  to  results.  Debtors  actually 
like  to  gel  collection  letters  from  this 
house.  The  sun-ess  of  the  plan  may  be 
understood  from  the  fact  that  the  Nut 
House  usually  has  S"<Kt.(MK)  outstand- 
ing, and  that  it  turns  over  this  enor- 
mous investment  in  from  forty  to 
forty-three  days'  time.  Mr.  Dclkin's 
entire  business  is  on  a  credit  basis. 
He  sends  out  the  first  collection  letter 
at  Ihe  end  of  forty  days,  the  others 
at  len-day  intervals  until  he  gels  Ihe 
money,  but  as  noted  before,  Ihe  first 
letter  usually  turns  the  trick. 

Best  of  all,  these  unique  letters  have 
made  virtually  every  customer  a  firm 
friend  of  the  house:  they  radiate 
friendliness  and  cement  trade  relations 
as  orthodox  collection  letters  never 
could. 

"Ever)'  Customer  a  Guest" 

(Continued  fruiii  paHe  21 1 

every"  physical  device  in  the  way  or 
equipment  that  will  help  lo  make 
shopping  in  an  Owl  Drug  Store  a 
pleasant  experience.  Going  further  in 
establishing  good  will  through  service, 
the  company  fills  prescriptions  lor  Ihe 
worthy  poor  without  charge:  it  gladly 
administers  a  single  dose  of  a  simple 
remedy  to  a  customer  in  an  emer- 
gency without  charge;  it  includes 
medicine  droppers  wilh  the  bottle  if 
a  prescription  contains  iron  tincture, 
which  is  injurious  to  Ihe  teeth;  it  never 
charges  for  corks,  bottles,  or  a  sheet 
or  two  of  writing  paper  and  an  envelope. 

Check  back  over  the  preceding  para- 
graphs and  you  will  fail  to  find  a  single 
method  that  is  nol  already  known  and 
used  in  many  institutions  w  here  service 
receives  the  consideration  it  deserves. 
What.  then,  is  the  reason  for  the 
success  of  the  Owl  Orug  Company? 

Nothing  but  sincere  belief  in  service 
on  the  part  of  every  executive  from 
the  president  down  to  the  manager  of 
the  smallest  store  and  a  willingness 
to  carry  on  a  constant  campaign  for 
the  betterment  of  service,  even  though 
it  may  seem,  at  limes,  to  be  far  above 
the  average. 
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ALCULATOR 

New 


Calculating—  in  the  old  days — was  a  problem  in  many 
a  business.    It  required  a  specialist,  a  man  trained 

in  mathematical  short-cuts,  and  even  with  exception- 
ally speedy  workers,  it  was  a  time-wasting  job,  and  an 
expensive  one  too.  Figuring  discounts  and  percent- 
ages, extending  invoices,  and  making  other  calcula- 
tions involving  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division,  was  never  a  child's  job. 

And  errors  would  creep  in.  Thousands  of  sheets 
of  scrap  paper  recorded  work  that  was  done  over  to 
correct  an  error  or  to  "prove"  work  by  doing  it  twice. 

Many  an  "old-timer"  has  marveled  at  the  sight  of 
a  young  man  or  a  girl  doing  this  work  on  a  Burroughs 
Calculator.  A  few  swift  depressions  of  the  keys  with 
deft  fingers,  and  there's  the  answer — right.  A  touch 
of  the  lever  clears  the  machine  for  the  next  calculation. 

The  accuracy  of  this  little  machine  is  as  impressive 
as  its  speed.  It  is  light,  easy  to  handle,  easy  to 
operate,  and  has  all  that  built-in  sturdy  durability 
for  which  all  Burroughs  Machines  are  famous. 
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LibraiVSiireau 

"Purchasing  department  records" — 

A  Library  Bureau  purchasing  system  eliminates  guess-work.  It 
makes  the  purchasing  agent  master  of  the  situation  at  every  point 
because  he  is  always  sure  of  his  facts.  It  leaves  him  free  for  his  real 
work. 

Such  a  system  gives  an  automatic  and  sure  check  on  prices,  quanti- 
ties and  deliveries.  It  prevents  duplication  of  orders  and  twice-paid 
invoices.  It  maintains  a  constant  pressure  toward  lower  prices,  better 
quality,  quicker  deliveries,  more  accurate  service  in  every  respect. 

We  have  just  issued  an  interesting  32-page  book  on  "Purchasing  de- 
partment records  ' '.  Some  particularly  important  chapters  deal  with 
Purchase  Orders,  Quotations,  Stock  Records,  Correspondence  and  Cata- 
log Filing  and  Follow-up  systems. 

We  believe  this  book  will  be  of  value  to  every  concern  which  has  a 
purchasing  department.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  on 
request 
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43  Federal  street 
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Bank  bids 
Bridgeport,  nt  Main  street 
Bulfalo.  InVlC  Pearl  street 
Cleveland*  Ml  Superior  arcade 
Columbus.  »  South  Third  Wr**l 

Del  Moines,  tn  Hubboll  bldg. 


New  York 
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Detro.t.  <l  Washington  blvd. 
Pail  stiver.  2»  tiediord  irrctl 
Hart'ord.  71  I'rarl  strerl 
Mouiion.  701  Main  street 
Ind  i..nj7Ti>li»»  111  Mercoanla  Bull  btdg . 
Kansas  Cur.  315  Ozark  bUu. 
Milwaukee.  C74  Caswell  block 
Minneapolis.  «v  Second  avenuo.  South 
New  Orleans.  S'2  Camp  street 
\-w»rk,  S,  }..  tl  Clmlon  «It»H 
P.nuiurfh,  «i:-i->  (Hirer  bldg. 


Philadelphia 
Chestnut  street 
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RIeatnjitd,  IS3-M  Mutual  hid*. 
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it.  Piul,  114  F.nilteull  arcade 
Seranton,  W  Conncil  Met. 
Sortnj'i  'Id,  Mi';..  Whitney  bldg. 
Syrieuie.  40S  Oillare  blot. 
TolMo.  €10  Bomer  bide. 
'Anhlnaton.  :«  IHIl  ■  1re»I.N  w. 
Worcester,  TI4  Mala  Mutual  bldg. 
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'T would  be  hard  to  reckon  the 

millions  of  dollars  that  this  little  machine 
is  saving  for  American  business.  Always 

a  quick  and  economical  way  of  duplicating  all  kinds  of 
typewritten  letters  and  forms!  But  with  the  arrival  of 
the  new  Dermatypc  stencil — "a  thin  sheet  of  dark-blue 
paper" — the  Mimeograph  becomes  tremendously  more 
useful.  It  does  finer  work.  And,  as  the  new  stencil  is  prac- 
tically indestructible,  it  does  quicker  work — and  cheaper. 
Also  it  easily  prints  maps,  plans,  designs  and  the  like- 
opening  new  possibilities  for  development.    In  thousands 
of  American  industries  the  Mimeograph  is  now  effecting 
essential  economies.    Cogitatel   At  this  crucial  time  don't 
you  think  it  worth  while  to  investigate  what  it  can  do 
for  you  and  your  business?   All  information  —  and  catalog 
"B" — from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  —  and  New  York. 
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KiH  I  HOUR  EQUIPMENT"  is  the 
term  aptly  applicil  to  Kalamazoo  Loose 
Leaf  devices  by  enthusiastic  users. 

The  speed  of  the  bookkeeping  machine  depends 
upon  the  operator,  and  the  speed  of  the  operator 
is  dependent  upon  the  loose  leaf  equipment.  The 
Kalamazoo  Style  14 C"  Systems  were  designed 
with  this  thought  constantly  in  mind,  and  as  a 
result  every  conceivable  mechanical  aid  to  the 
production  of  more  and  better  work  is  embodied 
in  this  system. 

Let  us  assist  you  in  making  the  day's  work  in  your 
accounting  department  end  at  a  regular  time  each 
day.  Our  booklet,  ''Labor  Waste,"  w  ill  give  you 
some  conception  of  kalama/oo  devices,  their  uses 
and  results.    Write  for  it  today* 

Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  Company 

K\l  \\t\/<n>  li/rvkr  StUfj  ft0m  Bitrytdkrt  MICHIGAN 
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Live  through  Fire 
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AIImwI  Safe 
ai  fond  it 
the  i  utnt  of 
Jo/mi  H°f<- 
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Same  AlUtecl 
Safe  afttr 
bring  turned, 
viiik  f*ven  the 
Liberty  Hindi 
unharmed. 


The  only  safe  that  lived  through  the  million-dol- 
lar fire  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  last  Thanks- 
giving was  an  Allsteel  Safe.  Photograph  in  the 
center  shows  how  this  safe  looked  after  five  davs  in 


the  hot  emhers  where  steel  girders  and  timbers  had 
fallen  on  it.  Photograph  at  right  shows  the  Allsteel 
Safe  when  opened,  with  currency,  important 
records,  and  even  S>.500in  J.ibertv  Honds  intact. 
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TypUtii  iite'ior  arrantemenl  u1  an 
AQktevI  Underwriter*'  i'.iaa  U  Suit 


RECORDS  are  the  life-blood  of  a  business,  and 
they  are  not  insurable.  Yet  some  men,  otherwise 
progressive, forget  they  are  highly  inflammable.  Every 
minute  of  every  day  someone's  building  burns  down. 

In  an  Allsteel  Safe  your  papers  will  be  secure 
through  the  fire  that  may  visit  you.  The  Allsteel 
Class  Ii  passes  the  gruelling  test  of  the  Underwrit- 
ers' Laboratories-.  Yet,  notwithstanding  its  per- 
fect protection,  it  is  the  lightest  safe  of  its  type  made 
and  has  the  greatest  interior  capacity.  It  is  the  most 
moderately  priced  and  highest  grade  safe  you  can 
buy.  Do  not  run  risks  that  are  very  great  and 
wholly  needless,  but  take  a  modern  man's  pride  in 
being  adequately  protected. 

See  the  Class  B  Allsteel  Safe  at  your  dealer's,  and 
examine  the  entire  Allsteel  line  of  files,  desks,  and 
other  office  furniture.  It  is  the  equipment  that  be- 
longs with  success.  We  will  gladly  send  you,  on 
request,  our  88-page  illustrated  catalogue  of  the 
Allsteel  line. 

The  General,  Fire/) roofing  Company 
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Mew  York        Chieafo        Huston        H',nhm(t<.n        Atlanta  Seattle 
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Seattle  and  the  American  Plan 

The  Unions  Wouldn't  Clean  House,  so  the  City  Did  It 
for  Them  and  Re-established  the  Right  of  Men  to  Work 


£fEATTl*E,  the  first  city  in  the 
^  United  Stales  to  experience  a 
general  strike  instigated  by  revolu- 
tionary syndicalists,  has  pointed  the 
way  of  deliverance  to  those  other  cities 
of  the  United  States  in  which  syndi- 
calists have  obtained  control  of  organ- 
ized labor  and  arc  seeking  to  disrupt 
industry  to  further  their  plan  of  bring- 
ing on  a  revolution  by  which  the  work- 
ers might  seize  control  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  industry  under  a  soviet 
system. 

Seattle  calls  the  plan  by  which  it 
has  broken  the  domination  of  the  syn- 
dicalists over  the  industries  of  Seattle 
"The  American  Plan,"  because  it  is 
based  on  one  of  the  lirst  principles 
upon  which  American  freedom  rests: 
the  right  of  every  man  to  work  as  he 
wills,  without  interference  or  intimida- 
tion, so  long  as  he  obeys  the  laws  of  his 
country. 

The  American  Plan  is  simply  the  en- 
forcement of  the  open  shop  in  industry 
with  full  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
employees  to  organize,  to  bargain  col- 
lectively, to  receive  just  pay  for  their 
work  and  to  have  a  voice  in  the  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  arising  out  of 
their  employment.  It  is  not  antago- 
nistic to  labor  unions  and  differs  with 
them  only  when  they  seek  to  deny  the 
constitutional  rights  of  others  in  this 
land  of  equal  opportunity. 

Had  the  unions  of  Seattle  remained 
under  the  conservative  leadership 
which  led  them  on  a  successfulcareerfor 
a  number  of  years,  the  American  Plan 
would  not  have  been  born  in  Seattle: 
had  the  unions  followed  the  leadership 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
they  would  not  have  ridden  to  the 
disastrous  fall  they  have  experienced 
in  the  last  six  months:  but  for  several 
years  back  Seattle  has  been  a  center 
of  intrigue  of  those  syndicalists  of  the 
labor  movement  who  have  been  seek- 
ing to  disrupt  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  substitute  for  it  the 
"One  Big  Union." 

These  syndicalists  "bored  from  with- 
in" until  they  obtained  the  control  of 
the  most  powerful  unions  of  the  city. 
Defying  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  they  called  strike  after  strike 
until  the  employers  of  Seattle,  in  des- 
peration, realized  that  the  only  way 
they  could  break  the  domination  of 
these  radicals  over  Seattle  industries 
was  to  break  their  monopoly  of  em- 
ployment; to  throw  their  plants  open 
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to  all  comers,  regardless  of 
whether  the  applicant  for  a 
job  belonged  to  a  union  or  not. 
And  that  is  what  has  been  happen- 
ing in  Seattle  for  the  last  six  months. 

Whenever  a  strike  has  occurred  or  a 
union  has  broken  its  contract  with  an 
employer,  the  open  shop  has  been  es- 
tablished and  employers  are  determined 
to  make  no  more  "closed  shop"  con- 
tracts with  labor  unions. 

The  success  of  the  American  Plan 
has  curbed  the  power  of  the  radicals 
who  were  the  cause  of  so  much  indus- 
trial disturbance  in  Seattle.  Their 
domination  over  industry  has  been 
effectually  broken  and  in  Seattle  in- 
dustries there  is  comparative  peace 
and  increasing  production. 

To  understand  the  Seattle  situation 
one  must  go  back  to  the  general  strike 
of  Februarys,  1919.  The  general  strike 
was  called  in  the  name  of  organized 
labor,  but  it  was  not  an  organized 
labor   movement.     Had  it  been,  it 


would  not  have  been  so  easily  quelled 
and  Seattle's  streets  would  have  in 
truth  "run  red  with  blood, "as  planned 
by  the  more  radical  of  the  revolution- 
ists. It  was  called  by  revolutionists 
who  had  obtained  control  of  organized 
labor  in  Seattle  with  the  aid  of  the 
I. W.W.  and  the  "red"  element  which 
had  Hocked  to  the  city  seeking  the 
haven  of  the  shipyards  and  other  war 
industries  in  the  days  of  the  war 
and  the  draft. 

Some  thousands  of  these  "reds," 
the  offscourings  of  the  country  from 
as  far  cast  as  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
flocked  to  Seattle  during  the  war. 
They  worked  into  nearly  all  the 
unions  in  numbers,  for  under  the  stress 
of  war  necessity  for  production  the 
bars  were  down.  They  had  plenty  of 
lime  to  attend  union  meetings,  while 
Ihc  conservative,  home-loving  men 
who  formerly  had  formed  the  back- 
bone of  Seattle's  industries  preferred 
Iheir  own  firesides  to  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Labor  Temple.    As  a  result,  the 
radicals  obtained  control  of  the  labor 
unions  as  far  as  officers  and  official 
actions  were  concerned.  They  had  the 
power  to  call  out  most  of  the  workers 
of  Seattle  in  a  general  strike,  but  they 
did  not  have  the  power  to  lead  them 
into  the  revolution  which  they  had 
planned. 

Because  the  rank  and  file  of  union 
labor  in  Seattle  was  loyal  and  gave  at 
most  only  passive  support  to  the 
general  strike,  that  stirring  incident 
was  not  followed  by  the  union-smash- 
ing program  which  might  have  been 
expected  as  the  natural  reaction  of  a 
community  that  had  been  terrorized 
for  four  days  by  a  general  strike  called 
in  the  name  of  union  labor.  Many 
employers,  in  fact,  advocated  imme- 
diate declaration  of  "open  shop"  in 
Seattle,  but  community  resentment 
was  directed  toward  the  leaders  respon- 
sible for  the  strike  and  toward  their 
daily  organ,  rather  than  against  the 
unions  themselves.  The  outcome  was 
an  insistent  public  demand  that  the 
unions  "clean  house"  of  those  respon- 
sible leaders  who  did  nol  leave  the 
city  when  the  strike  collapsed. 

One  thing  the  general  strike  taught 
the  employers  of  Seattle — the  need  of  a 
powerful  organization  to  protect  the 
employers  and  the  public  and  al  the 
same  lime  to  provide  a  square  deal  for 
the  workers.  For  years  the  employers 
had  been  acting  with  little  cohesion. 
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with  the  result  that  wages 
in  practically  all  linos  in 
Seattle  had  reached  the 
highest  levels  in  the  land, 
apparently  without  produc- 
ing general  satisfaction 
among  employees  and  with- 
out preventing  demands  for 
further  increases  unfair  both 
to  the  employers  and  the 
public.  The  first  thing  Seattle 
did  was  to  meet  that  need.. 

Immediately  after  the 
general  strike  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Seattle  was 
organized  with  Frank  Water- 
house  as  president.  Because 
of  his  large  interests  in  ship- 
ping and  industry  in  Seattle. 
Mr.  Waterhouse  might  be 
classed  as  a  capitalist,  lie  is 
a  man  of  keen  sympathies 
and  broad  vision,  however: 
a  man  who  recognizes  no 
class  in  America  and  who  ap- 
preciates fully  his  obligation 
to  those  who  work  for  him. 
or  "with  him,"  as  he  prefers  to  put  it. 

Thc  Associated  Industries  was  not 
organized  as  a  defensive  institution, 
but  as  a  movement  to  cultivate  rlosei 
relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees, with  "a  square  deal"  for  its 
motto.  Its  course  was  laid  in  the 
hope  that  organized  labor  would  clean 
house  of  the  radicals  and  that  an 
understanding  between  employers  and 
employees  could  be  brought  about 
which  would  eliminate  radicals  from 
the  offices  and  control  of  the  unions 
and  eliminate  the  sabotage  and  strikes 
which  so  largely  curtailed  production 
and  increased  production  costs. 

J^ll  hi  SI>1  HIT  o\l\\e  Associated  Indus- 
tries appealed  to  the  employers  of 
Seattle,  and  its  membership  rapidly 
grew  to  a  point  where  it  embraces 
practically  all  the  large  industrial 
plants  of  the  city  and  many  of  the 
small  ones,  besides  a  liberal  number  of 
professional  men  and  business  men 
who  are  not  large  employers  of  labor. 
It  now  numbers  nearly  2.000.  The 
organization  made  a  consistent  and 
sustained  effort  to  win  the  unions 
over  to  sanity  and  co-operation,  but 
the  usual  wall  of  distrust  and  suspicion 
barred  its  progress.  The  unions  failed 
to  clean  house;  the  radicals  remained 
in  control;  the  revolutionists  continued 
to  plot. 

Last  summer  Mr.  Waterhouse 
learned  that  the  radicals,  realizing  the 
futility  of  the  general  strike  because  it 
arrayed  the  public  against  them, 
planned  to  accomplish  their  end  in  a 
more  insidious  way.  They  planned  to 
call  out  the  workers  in  one  industry 
after  another  and  keep  them  out  until 
industry  was  brought  to  a  standstill; 
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until  the  public  suffered  to  such  an 
extent  thai  il  would  demand  the 
nationalization  of  industry,  or  the 
employers,  in  desperation,  would  turn 
the  industries  over  to  the  workers. 

To  make  sure  that  these  strikes 
would  not  be  settled,  the  leaders  were 
inciting  their  followers  to  demand 
exorbitant  increases  in  wages  and 
changes  in  working  rules  which  would 
practically  put  control  of  the  industries 
in  the  hands  of  the  workers;  demands 
which  the  employers  could  not  grant 
and  which  they  would  be  sure  to  light 
to  a  finish.  Needless  to  say,  the 
radicals  did  not  take  the  rank  and  file 
of  labor  into  their  confidence  as  to  the 
scope  of  their  plans,  for  the  rank  and 
file  would  be  the  first  to  suffer  and 
therefore  the  first  to  protest. 

In  August  confirmation  came  in 
absurd  demands  by  carpenters  and 
other  workers  in  the  building  industry, 
and  equally  absurd  demands  from 
journeymen  printers,  closely  followed 
in  September  by  similar  demands  of 
the  tailors,  dyers  and  cleaners  and 
other  craftsmen,  and  talk  of  new  de- 
mands in  many  other  industries.  1 1 
was  then  that  the  members  of  the 
Associated  Industries  began  to  realize 
that  their  plans  for  peaceful  penetra- 
tion had  failed,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  and  that  the  employers  and  in- 
dustries of  Seattle  were  confronted 
with  a  fight  for  life.  The  plot  was 
fully  exposed  in  September  by  the 
repealed  refusal  of  the  striking  car- 
penters, printers,  tailors  and  other 
craftsmen  to  submit  their  demands  to 
any  form  of  arbitration. 
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The  arrogant  stand  of  the  strike 
leaders  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
convince  Mr.  Waterhouse  that  the 
employers  of  Seattle  could  not  furthi  r 
deal  with  organized  labor  so  long  as  il 
was  led  and  controlled  by  I.  W.  W.'s 
and  Bolshevists  masquerading  as  Amer- 
icans. As  the  conservative  majorir. 
of  organized  labor  had  failed  to  clean 
house,  the  Associated  Industries  under- 
took to  clean  house  for  them.  To  do 
so,  its  members  had  to  establish  their 
own  independence;  had  to  establish 
their  rights  to  hire  and  discharge  their 
own  men.  The  answer  was  the  o>t;il>- 
lishmenl  of  the  "open  shop." 

Mr.  Waterhouse  called  the  100 
trustees  of  the  Associated  Industries 
together  and  explained  the  situation 
threatening  the  industries  and  future 
of  Seattle — explained  the  need  of 
immediate  help  for  the  industries 
struggling  against  strikes;  the  need  <-: 
a  campaign  to  arouse  the  people  of 
Seattle  to  the  necessity  of  breaking 
the  radical  domination  over  organi/>  >l 
labor;  the  need  of  funds  to  carry  on  the 
work.  Somebody  moved  that  the 
doors  be  locked  and  in  four  minute? 
the  meeting  raised  St05,0<X).  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  fund  with  which  Seattle  i- 
fighling  the  radicals,  backed  by  tin- 
funds  of  the  Seattle  unions. 

To  the  credit  of  the  international 
unions  be  it  said  that,  up  to  this  lime, 
they  have  repudiated  the  Seat  tie  strikes 
and  have  withheld  strike  benefits. 

Immediately  the  Associated  Indus- 
tries came  to  the  aid  of  the  Master 
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Rudders'  Association,  the  Employing 
Printers'  Association,  the  Seattle  Mer- 
chant Tailors'  Exchange,  the  Dyers 
and  Cleaners'  Club  and  other  groups 
of  employers  involved  in  strikes. 
This  aid  at  first  took  the  form  of 
financial  and  moral  support.  Later 
it  extended  to  an  intensive  publicity 
campaign  which  aroused  the  people  of 
Seattle  to  demand  that  the  rule  of  the 
radicals  come  to  an  end.  and  that  the 
open  shop  be  established  so  that  the 
unions  could  not  monopolize  employ- 
ment in  Seattle  to  the  exclusion  of 
many  returned  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  other  American  citizens  not  mem- 
bers of  organized  labor. 

The  first  advertising,  full  pages  and 
smaller  spaces  in  the  three  loyal 
Seattle  daily  newspapers,  began  on 
October  2.  The  advertisements  de- 
tailed the  impossible  demands  made 
hy  the  building  trades  and  other  unions 
and  explained  their  effect,  if  granted,  on 
industry,  on  rents,  and  on  other  living 
costs.  They  described  the  attempts 
»if  the  radicals  to  gain  control  of  these 
industries:  of  their  refusal  to  arbitrate; 
<>f  their  insistence  that  the  demands  be 
granted  as  they  stood,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  strikers,  at  the  time  they 
went  out.  were  receiving  practically 
the  highest  wages  in  their  lines  in  the 
United  Stales  and  enjoyed  working  con- 
ditions far  in  advance  of  the  average. 

On  October  14.  the  Associated 
Industries  published  a  page  advertise- 
ment in  each  of  the  three  newspapers 
announcing  that  the  Master  Builders' 
Association,  with  the  backing  of  the 
Associated  Industries,  had  adopted  the 
"American  Plan"  of  conducting  that 
industry:  that  it  had  established  the 
open  shop.  The  advertisement  fur- 
ther declared  that  the  Associated  In- 
dustries would  support  with  all  its 
resources  those  emplovers  in  any 
industry  who  were  forced  to  declare  for 
the  open  shop  by  the  refusal  of  striking 
employees  to  arbitrate  unreasonable 
demands. 

The  organization  of  the  printers, 
dyers  and  cleaners,  pile  drivers  and 
tailors,  followed  with  American  Plan 
dec  larations  and  the  fight  to  break  the 
power  of  radical  leaders  by  smashing 
their  monopoly  of  employment  was  on 
in  Seattle. 

On  the  basis  of  this  presentation  the 
Associated  Industries  requested  action 


from  the  various  civic,  commercial  and 
industrial  organizations  of  Seattle. 
Supplied  with  an  "open  shop"  declara- 
tion previously  made  by  Toledo  organ- 
izations, Mr.  Waterhonse.  addressed 
meetings  of  Seattle  organizations  and 
presented  this  declaration,  modified  to 
tit  local  conditions,  for  adoption.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Commer- 
cial Club  led  off  in  what  w  as  virtually  a 

unanimous  endorsement  of  the  declara- 
tion; unanimous  on  the  part  of  the 
trustee v  and  supported  by  a  refer- 
endum vote,  more  than  1)9  per  cent  in 
accord.  The  other  organizations  fol- 
lowed suit  with  virtually  the  same 
unanimity  until  all  the  influential 
organizations  of  the  citv  were  on  record 
us  backing  the  light  to  free  Seattle's 
industries  of  radical  domination. 

rPHK  real  publicity  campaign  begun 
on  October  "2*.}.  when  the  first  of  a 
series  of  twelve  page  advertisements, 
supplemented  with  smaller  spaces, 
appeared  in  the  three  daily  papers. 
I'ndcr  the  heading.  "Remove  the 
Barrier,"  the  Associated  Industries 
told  how  the  industries  of  Seattle  were 
being  slowly  strangled,  new  population 
and  new  industries  ln-ing  driven  away 
and  the  future  of  the  city  being  im- 
periled by  the  sabotage,  the  restriction 
of  output,  the  increase  of  production 
costs  and  of  living  costs  in  the  city, 
resulting  from  the  domination  of  labor 
by  radicals.  It  appealed  to  the  people 
of  Seattle  for  support  of  a  movement  to 
supplant  radicalism  with  Americanism. 

The  following  day  "The  American 
Plan."  or  open  shop,  was  explained. 
The  next  page  advertisement  urged 
Seattle  employers  not  to  reduce  wages 
until  living  costs  were  materially 
reduced.    The  purpose  of  this  adver- 


tisement was  to  show  labor  thai 
object  of  the  Associated  Indus- 
tries was  not  lo  grind  down  labor 
as  charged  by  the  daily  organ  of 
Seattle  union  labor.  The  fourth 
page  advertisement  detailed  a 
startling  example  of  Ihe  method 
of  threat  and  intimidation  by 
which  Ihe  union  leaders  wen- 
see  king  ti 
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the  first  answer  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Associated  Industries  to  the  people  of 
Seattle  to  "Remove  the  Barrier."  In 
a  page  advertisement  headed  "Seattle 
Shall  Progress."  the  Seattle  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Club 
announced  its  adoption  of  the  decla- 
ration on  the  open  shop  presented 
by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  publishing  the 
declaration  in  bold  type.  The  adver- 
tisement was  signed  by  ;(ll  the  officers 
and  trustees  of  the  organization. 

"Rotary  Stands  for  Americanism" 
was  the  heading  of  the  page  appearing 
the  following  day.  an  ad  in  which  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Seattle  endorsed  the 
open  shop  and  republished  the  declara- 
tion. "Seattle's  Industries  Must  Not 
Re  Crushed"  declared  the  Merchant's 
Exchange  in  a  similar  advertisement 
on  the  next  day.  "Sabotage  Must 
Cease"  declared  the  banksof  Seattle  in 
a  page  carrying  the  signatures  of  the 
officials  of  twentv-e'mht  banks. 

"We  Shall  Be  Free  Americans- 
declared  the  Kiwania  Club,  the  One 
Hundred  Per  Cent  Club  and  the  Young 
Men's  Business  Club  in  a  joint  adver- 
tisement. "Seattle's  Declaration  of 
Independence."  signed  by  the  Water- 
front Employers'  Association.  Seattle 
Real  Estate  Association,  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association,  Seattle  Associa- 
tion of  Credit  Men.  Seattle  Produce 
Association  and  Seattle  Merchants' 
Association,  was  the  next. 

These  page  advertisements,  appear- 
ing daily  in  the  Seattle  newspapers, 
created  a  sensation.  The  public  re- 
action was  immediate.  In  a  city 
where  public  opinion  for  years  had 
strongly  backed  th  •  unions,  the  public 
condemned  the  unions  for  their  radical 
leadership  and  actions  and  demanded 
the  open  shop. 

The  result  was  by  no  means  entirely 
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Many  a  Single-Column,  Three-Inch  Ad  Dominates 
a  Page  by  Its  Bold  Display  and  Original  Copy 


THE  Storekeeper  was  perplexed. 
He  wanted  to  advertise.  lie  felt 
that  he  ought  to  advertise.  But 
he  didn't  quite  see  how  he  could  manage 
it.  His  tiny  shop  was  on  a  busy 
thoroughfare  of  a  great  eastern  city. 
It  was  one  of  those  conventional  little 
stores  that  it  is  much  easier  to  over- 
look than  to  find.  On  every  side 
loomed  the  great  establishments  of 
competitors.  With  these  powerful  in- 
stitutions using  double-page  spreads, 
pages  and  half-pages  of  advertising 
daily,  the  prospect  seemed  scarcely 
promising  forour  friend  the  Storekeeper. 

"It  is  an  impossible  situation."  he 
declared  desperately. 

"Not  at  all."  responded  the  Adver- 
tising Man.  "There  arc  thousands  of 
retailers  all  over  the  country  who  are  in 
exactly  the  same  position  you  are  in 
today.  From  a  space-buying  stand- 
point they  cannot  compete  with  the 
'big  fellows.'  Yet  they  can  profitably 
advertise.  Because,  fortunately  for 
the  small  retailer,  the  success  of  an 
advertisement  depends  more  upon 
what  goes  into  a  space  than  upon  the 
actual  size  of  that  space." 

And  the  Advertising  Man  was  right. 
For  many  a  single-column,  three-inch 
ad  has  dominated  a  page  of  more  pre- 
tentious offerings. 

But  such  advert isements  don't  just 
happen.  They  are  built  very  carefully 
and  deliberately  to  dominate.  Any 
retailer  who  devotes  the  necessary 
amount  of  time  and  thought  to  his 
small  space  can  make  the  tiny  ad 
bring  results  which  will  startle  many  a 
user  of  big  space. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  spend  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  in  advertising 
in  order  to  "make  a  stir."  The  truth 
of  that  statement  has  been  proved 
again  and  again. 
Take  the  case  of 
Sharp  Stevens,  for 
example. 

Stevens  couldn't 
even  afford  to  use 
"big"  little  space. 
He  ran  a  liny  cutlery 
shop  over  on  Prospect 
avenue,  in  Cleve- 
land. The  business 
wouldn't  stand  much 
expense.  But  Sharp 
wanted  to  advertise. 
He  knew  it  was  the 
only  way  to  build  up 
:i  good   volume  of 
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business.  So  he  called  in  a  solicitor 
for  a  local  newspaper.  They  talked 
things  over.  "How  much  space?" 
asked  the  newspaper  man,  pencil 
poised  above  his  order  pad. 

"Half  an  inch  a  day,  every  day  in 
the  year,"  was  Stevens'  prompt  reply. 
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The  newspaper  man  protested.  Such 
a  thing  was  unheard  of.  The  smallest 
space  on  record  was  one  inch. 

"It's  all  I  canafford."  Sharp  rejoined. 
"Take  it  or  leave  it." 

They  took  it.  And  Sharp  Stevens 
was  confronted  with  the  job  of  filling 
that  daily  space.  He  wasn't  an  adver- 
tising man.  Which  probably  was  for- 
tunate. So  he  began  putting  his  own 
personality  into  that  half-inch  copy. 
Soon  the  folks  of  Cleveland  began  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  Everybody 
fell  into  the  habit  of  looking  for  the 
bright,  crisp  ten-  or  twelve-word  an- 
nouncements such  as  "Sharpening 
razor  blades  is  a  little  job 
that  Sharp  Stevens  does  in 
a  big  way."  or  "A  Yankee 
edge  on  a  German  knife,  to 
cut  French  bread,  did  by 
Sharp  Stevens." 

It  has  been  nearly  six  years 
since  Sharp  Stevens  signed 
his  first  newspaper  contract. 
Ever  since  that  day  he  has 
stuck  religiously  to  his  half- 
inch  space,  and  his  busi- 
ness has  flourished. 

Advertising  has  paid 
Stevens.  It  has  brought 
folks  to  his  store. 
And  it  will  do  as 
much  for  any 
retailer  who  has  a 
real  idea,  and 
presents  it  in  an 
original  way. 

Originality!  If 
ever  it  was  needed, 
it  is  in  small-space 
campaigns.  Some- 
times sheer  size  will 
get  the  big-space 
message  across. 
Hut  about  the  small 
ad  there  must  be 
something  dif- 


lerenl  —  something  not  only  different, 
but  distinctively  different,  or  it  will  be 
lost  in  the  maze  of  competing  an- 
nouncements. 

And  the  advertising  of  Anton  Delkin 
out  in  Seattle  certainly  meets  tin 
specification.  Anton  is  long  on  origi- 
nality, as  you  will  note  by  the  specimen 
advertisement  here  reproduced.  Delkin 
sells  nothing  but  nuts  and  nut  candies. 
Starting  with  an  humble  little  shop,  he 
has  built  up  a  Seattle  institution  in  a 
very  few  years.  And  his  distinctive 
advertising  has  played  a  big  part  in 
that  remarkable  success. 

Not  all  of  his  unique  advertisements 
are  devoted  to  the  sale  of  nuts.  This 
particular  one,  you  will  note,  features 
a  meeting  of  local  credit  men.  Delkin 
always  giving  his  friends  a  boost  in  hi> 
copy,  and  his  unselfish  attitude  has 
won  him  a  host  of  loyal  supporters. 
Everybody  in  Seattle  looks  for  the 
funny  little  nut  house,  and  the  sprightly 
copy  set  in  typewriter  type. 

Of  course  no  other  advertiser  will 
wish  to  directly  copy  the  style  of  this 
advertisement.  But  the  layout  has 
tremendous  possibilities  for  the  man 
who  wants  to  turn  out  a  bit  of  dis- 
tinclivecopy.  There 
are  many  variations 
of  the  cartoon, 
which  have  scarcely 
been  touched  upon 
in  retail  advertising 
And  the  typewriter 
type  idea  has  been 
adopted  by  only  a 
very  few  merchant  s. 
If  used  judiciously 
it  is  still  very 
effective. 

The  advertise- 
ment of  the  New 
York  Hat  Stores, 
of  Los  Angeles, 
represents  another 
effective  use  of  the 
cartoon  in  retail 
copy.  The  copy 
here  is  so  inviting 
and  easy  to  read 
that  most  news- 
paper readers  take 
a  moment  to  glance 
over  it  each  morn- 
ing. Another  thing - 
note  the  distinctive 
logotype  of  the  firm 
name.  This  makes 
the  advertisement 


Sieve  StyS 

«TI  AT  prices  are  still 
"  soaring,  with  no 
relief  in  sight  It  be- 
hooves you  thrifty  men 
to  buy  now  for  Spring, 
as  the  season's  first 
showings  are  arriving." 
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much  easier  to  identify.  If  I  were  ii 
retail  merchant,  no  matter  how  small 
my  advertising  space.  I  would  have 
an  attractive  logotype  made  up,  and 
use  it  in  every  ad. 

In  our  study  of  dominant  adver- 
tisements and  how  to  produce  them, 
nothing  is  more  important  than  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  white  space.  The 
advertisement  writers  of  a  generation 
ago  considered  it  little  short  of  sac- 
rilegious to  leave  even  as  little  as  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  unused  space  in 
a  full-page  ad.  But  that  sentiment 
has  changed  with  the  years. "Wasting" 
white  space  has  now  become  an  art. 
We  have  come  to  realize  that  this  un- 
used space  often  has  more  pulling 
power  than  even  our  most  compelling 
phrases. 

A  spot  of  white,  relieved  by  a  dash 
of  black,  if  not  overdone,  will  make  an 


LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO. 

DIAMONDS  &  WATCHES 
CREDIT  AT  OUT  PRICES 


advertisement  stand  out  on  the  page 
like  a  sore  thumb.  As  an  example  in 
point,  turn  to  thai  Carlcr-MaeDonald- 
Miller  advertisement.  The  compo- 
sition here  is  a  little  too  "spotty"  to  be 
ideal.  The  logotype  is  out  of  pro- 
portion. Bui  just  sec  how  that  big 
black  exclamation  point,  set  at  a  strik- 
ing angle,  and  surrounded  by  a  field  of 
while,  pulls  the  whole  thing  out  of  the 
rut  of  the  mediocre. 

Another  fairly  good  use  of  while 
space  is  represented  in  the  Wilkes 
Theatre  advertisement.  This  simple 
advertisement  stood  out  boldly  in  a 
crowded  page  of  theatre  announce- 
ments. And  all  because  of  half  an 
inch  of  white  space  on  the  left-hand 
side.  Any  printer  can  duplicate  this 
ad  in  a  few  minutes.  It  requires  no 
more  lime  than  to  set  an  ordinary 
"business  card." 
The  secret  lies  in 
making  Ihe  most  of 
what  you  have. 

For  "standing 
copy"  the  Loftis 
Brothers  type  of 
advertisement  has 
decided  possibil- 
ities. This  method 
is  almost  as  old  ns 
the  hills,  but  is  still 
holding  oul  as  a 
ready  eye-catcher, 
where  only  a  few 
words  of  copy  are 
used.  This  while- 
on-black  effect  is 
obtained  by  what 
known  as  "rc- 
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versing  the  plate." 
Simply   lake  your 
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208  Columbia  Street 


ordinary  black-and- 
white  sketch  to  the 
engraver,  marking 
dimensionsofcutdesired, 
and  tell  him  to  give  you 
a  reverse  plate.  The 
disadvantage  here  is 
that  an  entire  new  cut  is 
necessary  for  each 
change  in  copy,  which 
makes  the  process  a 
little  expensive,  as  most 
small  newspaper  adver- 
tisements arc  set  by 
hand  or  linotype  to  meet 
daily  requirements. 

But  the  use  of  small 
space  is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  the  little 
shop.  Even  the  great 
department  stores  are 
beginning  to  appreciate 
the  fact  thai  the  distinc- 
tive tiny  ad  pays  much 
larger  proportionate 
returns  than  the  old. 
humdrum  page  spread. 

Among  those  who 
have  Christopher 
Columbus-cd  into  the 
new  world  of  small  space 
may  be  mentioned  the 
II.&  S.  Pogue  Company, a  large  Cincin- 
nati department  store.  The  adver- 
tising department  of  this  store  has 
borrowed  an  idea  from  the  magazines, 
and  adopted  the  free  verse  style  of 
presentation.  "Short  lines  and  snappy" 
is  the  rule  in  their  small-space  ads. 
And  the  copy,  thus  treated,  is  so  out 
of  the  ordinary  and  readable  that 
people  simply  can't  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  read  every  word  of  it.  Which 
is  exactly  what  the  Pogues  desire. 
There  is  room  for  a  few  more  converts 
to  the  free  verse  style.  But  here's  a 
warning:  watch  your  copy.  You've 
got  to  do  more  than  list  your  merchan- 
dise if  you  are  to  make  effec- 
tive use  of  this  form  of 
publicity. 

In  fact,  "watch  your  copy" 
is  a  mighty  good  all-around 
admonition.  For  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  success 
of  your  campaign  hinges 
largely  upon  the  words  you 
use,  and  the  way  you  Use 
them.  You  may  startle  a  man 
into  reading  your  advertise- 
ment, but  if  you  don't  con- 
vince him.  if  you  don't  make 
him  want  to  trade  with  you, 
you  really  have  accomplished 
nothing. 

Get  the  sales  element  into 
your  copy.  How'?  By  the 
simple  expedient  of  idling 
what  you  have  to  sell,  and 
why  the  customer  should  buv 
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it.  Be  specific.  And  avoid  such 
meaningless  phrases  as  "your  pat- 
ronage appreciated,"  "plain  and  fancy 
groceries,"  "highest  quality,  lowest 
prices,"  and  any  others  thai  are 
hackneyed. 

Don'l  try  to  sell  everything  in  stock 
at  one  lime.  It  can't  be  done  in  a 
three-inch  ad.  Better  take  a  single 
item,  as  Pogue's  have  with  their  woolen 
hose,  and  present  it  in  interesting  form. 
Then  tomorrow,  or  next  week,  select 
another  item,  and  feature  it  in  the 
same  way.  But  use  care  in  selecting 
your  leaders.  Be  sure  that  the  offer- 
ing is  timely  and  that  the  merchandise 
has  a  wide  appeal. 

Here  is  another  "don't" — and  a 
vital  one:  Don't  try  to  be  clever! 
If  you  can  get  a  whimsical  touch,  an 
undercurrent  of  subtle  humor  into  your 
copy,  you  are  indeed  a  fortunate 
mortal.  But  shun  the  slapstick,  the 
word-juggling,  and  the  "funny"  joke. 

Just  be  a  normal,  every-dny  human 
being.  There  is  no  reason  why  your 
personality  should  vanish  when  you 
pick  up  a  pen.  Remember  that  an 
advertisement  is  merely  a  sales-talk 
on  paper.  Forget  formal  phrases,  and 
windy  words,  and  just  talk  to  your 
customer  as  if  he  were  seated  across 
the  desk  from  you.  listening  to  every 
word. 

The  more  human  and  natural  you 
can  make  that  copy,  the  more  effective 
it  will  be. 
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Tested  in  Our  Laboratory 

Is  This  Sheepskin  or  Horsehide?  Is  This  Cloth  All  Wool? 
The  Test  Provides  the  Answer  and  Baeks  Up  the  Guarantee 


FOR  the  first  time  in  the  mer- 
chant's business  experience  a 
tragedy  had  turned  out  to  be  a 
blessing.  Fire  had  destroyed  his  store 
But  it  had  saved  his  busman 
reputation.  The  merchant 
related  the  incident  as  he  sat 
in  the  store  laboratory,  keenly 
watching  a  strength  test  on  a 
piece  of  textile. 

"I  suppose  you  think  this  a 
strange  place  to  lind  a  business 
man  during  business  hours." 
he  began.  "But  I'd  rather  be 
here  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
store.  Many  a  lime  I  invite 
my  customers  here  lo  show 
them  how  they  are  protected 
on  their  purchases.  They 
generally  come  away  with  the 
feeling  that  my  guarantee  is 
absolutely  gilt-edged. 

"The  testing   laboratory  is 
my  store's  best  salesman. 

"But  to  return  lo  the  fire  I 
was  going  to  tell  you  about. 
Some  lime  ago  I  bought  up  a 
stock  of  expensive  silk  shirls. 
It  was  a  pretty  lot.  each  shirt 
selling  for  as  high  as  SI.')  »nd 
$10.  There  were  a  lot  of  fancy 
ones  with  colored  stripes.  I 
had  not  yet  had  a  chance  lo 
put  them  on  the  counters  when  tin- 
broke  loose  in  the  store. 

"The  flames*  however,  did  not  reach 
the  stock  of  silk  shirls.  I  discovered 
thai  much  on  my  visit  to  the  store 
after  the  fire.  All  of  the  silk  shirls. 
however,  were  ruined.  Contact  with 
water  caused  Ihe  fancy  colors  lo  run 
olT  in  a  liquid  stream.  And  Ihe  people 
who  said  me  Ihe  lol  had  guaranteed 
thai  Ihe  color  would  "slick." 

"It  look  an  expensive  lire  to  prove 
thai  they  lied.  Imagine  what  would 
have  happened  had  1  sold  those  shirts 
to  my  customers.  The  first  washing 
would  have  proved  thai  my  guarantee 
was  a  pure  bluff.  Many  customers 
would  have  returned  and  angrily  de- 
manded their  money  back.  The  thing 
would  have  got  around.  That  would 
surely  have  mined  my  business  repu- 
tation. The  lire  saved  me  from  thai. 
It  was  costly  enough,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  loss  amounted  lo  mere  dollars  and 
cents,  while  no  insurance  company 
could  have  made  good  for  Ihe  resulting 
loss  in  business  reputation. 

"Since  that  lime  I  have  been  depend- 
ing on  is  testing  laboratory  tit  led  every 
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For  teatinft  the  durability  and  Hnl»h  of  material*.  Rannon  Brother* 
Company.  Inc.,  of  St.  Paul,  employ*  a  friction  machine  operated 
by  an  electric  motor.  A  block  covered  with  aandpjpcr.  canva*  or 
muslin  rubs  rapidly  back  and  forth  over  a  track  which  holda  the 
material  underttolnfi  a  Mat,  Material  of  uvrraftcwelftht  and  quality 
ahnuld  endure  thla  friction  for  three  minute*  without  breaking 


article  bought  by  Ihe  slore  buyer,  and 
the  expense  has  been  fully  compen- 
sated by  increased  prestige  and  sales." 

1 1  was  only  comparatively  recently 
lhat  retail,  as  well  as  manufacturing, 
establishments  began  to  realize  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  testing  labo- 
ratories. Department  stores  especially 
have  seen  in  this  innovation  a  sure 
means  of  winning  I  lie  confidence  of  the 
customer.  Aside  from  protect ing  the 
stores  from  purchases  of  adulterated 
products,  the  laboratory  serves  another 
important  purpose.  The  fact  thai  a 
laboratory  of  that  kind  forms  part  of 
the  store  organization  serves  as  the 
best  advertisement  for  Ihe  integrity  of 
the  store's  guarantee. 

For  some  time  the  buyers  at  John 
Wanamaker's  were  accustomed  to  send 
samples  for  testing  lo  outside  labora- 
tories equipped  for  Ihe  purpose.  In 
time  they  found  it  more  convenient  lo 
have  such  a  laboratory  near  at  hand, 
liver  since  the  laboratory  was  installed 
at  Wanamaker's,  several  years  ago,  ihe 

buyers  have  been  greatly  aided  in 
buying  goods  of  high  quality  and  Ihe 
danger  <»i  misrepresenting  quality  t« 


the  consumer  has   been  eliminated. 

More    recently    such  department 
stores  as  Gimbcl's  and  Altman's  in 
Nev  York  and  Filene's  in  Boston, 
have  followed  the  lead.  Well- 
paid  laboratory  experts  em- 
ployed by  these  stores  test  the 
qualities  of  goods  before  Ihe 
goods  are  placed  on  the  coun- 
ter.   The  operation  of  these 
store  laboratories  is  no  longer 
a  mystery  to  Ihe  enterprising 
merchant.    In  fact,  it  is  the 
fastest  growing  movement  in 
merchandising  today. 

Standing  out  in  contrast  are 
the  expensively-equipped  labo- 
ratories of  Ihe  mail  order 
houses,  representing  large 
capital  investments,  and  Ihe 
insignificant-looking  laboratory 
equipments  of  a  small  number 
of  specialty  stores.  But  in  both 
instances  the  same  purpose  is 
served  with  an  astonishing 
degree  of  satisfaction. 

Probably  the  greatest  prog- 
ress has  been  made  by  the 
mail  order  houses.  At  Sear*. 
Boebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  there 
is  a  testing  laboratory  for  each 
department.  The  textile  labo- 
ratory, in  fad,  enjoys  a  nation- 
wide reputation.  It  is  estimated  that 
from  1,500  to  2,000  clothing  tests  are 
made  in  this  department  daily. 

Mail  order  houses  have  gone  even 
farther  than  that.  In  their  desire  t« 
win  the  confidence  of  Ihe  far-distant 
customer  they  not  only  have  fitted  up 
elaborate  laboratories  where  every 
article  described  in  the  annual  cata- 
logue is  subjected  lo  a  thorough  labo- 
ratory test,  but  Iheyhave  begun  a  cam- 
paign to  educate  Ihe  consumer  lo 
conduct  Ihesc  lesls  for  himself. 

The  National  Cloak  and  Suit  Com- 
pany, which  conducts  an  extensive 
mail  order  business  in  women's  wear, 
for  several  years  has  been  advertising 
simple  chemical  tests  by  which  cus- 
tomers can  determine  for  themselxes 
whether  the  articles  bought  by  mail 
measure  up  to  the  catalogue  descrip- 
tion. 

For  a  long  time  the  Falon  Company. 
Ltd.,  the  famous  Canadian  mail  order 
house,  has  been  known  the  world  oxer 
for  its  gill-edged  sales  guarantee. 
Every  Katon  advertisement  carries 
the  following  crisp  message:  "Tllli 
KATON   GUARANTEE:  Goods 
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satisfactory  or  money  refunded,  includ- 
ing shipping  charges/' 

Eaton's  maintains  one  of  the  m«»st 
elaborately-equipped  laboratories  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  Without  exag- 
geration it  may  be  said  that  Eaton's 
laboratory  can  test  anything  from  an 
automobile  to  a  toothpick.  Since  this 
laboratory  was  established  in  1917, 
hundreds  of  merchants  have  traveled 
to  Winnipeg  from  the  four  quarters  of 
Canada  to  study  its  operations. 

Included  in  the  Eaton  laboratory 
testing  apparatus  is  a  high-powered 
microscope  capable  of  magnifying  as 
many  as  1,200  times.  Several  lenses, 
each  capable  of  magnifying  2.000  times, 
will  be  added  to  the  equipment  in  the 
near  future.  The  microscope  is  used 
very  extensively  in  examining  textiles 
and  other  products. 

A  CORPS  of  research  experts,  under 
the  direction  of  F.  Pugh.  director  of 
the  Eaton  Research  Bureau,  is  con- 
stantly at  work  examining  samples  of 
shipments  to  determine  whether  the 
quality  of  the  merchandise  is  the  same 
as  the  original  samples  submitted  by 
the  manufacturer.  It  is  the  iron-bound 
Eaton  policy  that  the  quality  of  thr 
product  must  conform  in  every  detail 
with  the  catalogue  description. 

"Honest  advertising  is  our  aim." 
is  the  Eaton  maxim.  This  policy  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  testing 
laboratory,  for  all  Eaton  advertising 
matter  is  checked  up  and  anything 
which  might  prove  misleading  is  in- 
stantly corrected. 

"All  direct  statements  are  challenged 
and  the  goods  are  tested  or  analyzed," 
Mr.  Hugh  explained.  "We  find  it  keeps 
up  the  standard  of  our  merchandise. 
It  protects  the  customer  and  also  nets 
as  a  check  on  manufacturers.'" 

Were  Mr.  Pugh  to  lead  yon  through 
the  lahoratory  he  would  |>i an !  with 
pride  to  at  least  four  sets  of  apparatus 
employed  in  testing  various  articles. 
One  is  the  Mullin  tester,  a  delicate  ma- 
chine used  to  test  the  pressim 
strain  that  cloth  and 
paper  will  bear.  Another 
is  called  the  chemist's 
balance.    This  little  in- 
strument is  sensitive  to 
the  thousandth  part  of 
an  ounce  and  is  very 
essential  in  chemical 
analyses.  Beside  the  high 
powered  microscope, 
there  is  the  distillation 
apparatus,  used  in  ana- 
lyzing flavoring  essences, 
patent  medicines  and 
foodstuffs,   and  the 
elcrtrir  furnace  to  melt 
down  metals  to  deter- 
mine   their  chemical 
compositions. 


There  is  a  specially-constructed  elec- 
tric oven  for  moisture  tests  in  textiles 
and  foodstuffs,  and  also  an  electric 
furnace  for  ashing  foods,  metals  and 
other  commodities.  Then  there  is  a 
torsion  balance  to  get  weights  of  male- 
rials  per  square  or  lineal  yard  from  a 
two-inch  square  sample,  a  visco- 
simeler  for  detcrminini*  the  degree  of 
viscosity  and  for  revealing  flash  painU 
in  oils,  and  an  electric  extractor  for 
extracting  fats,  oils,  resins  and  other 
chemical  ingredients. 

The  laboratory  experts  employ  a 
micrometer  for  fine  measurements. 
With  this  machine  they  can  determine 
by  the  diameter  of  the  hair-root  follicle 
whether  a  leather  is  made  of  horse- 
hide  or  sheepskin.  A  cloth-tcstim' 
machine  reveals  the  tensile  strength  of 
materials  of  various  kinds,  including 
paper.  Besides,  there  are  machines  to 
lest  the  strength  of  Ihread  and  yarn, 
and  a  machine  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  twists  per  inch  in  threads,  yarn 
and  other  textiles. 

"We  have  under  construction  a  ma- 
chine with  which  we  will  be  able  to 
lest  the  relative  wearing  quality  of 
anything  from  silk  to  sole  leather,  and 
even  of  some  metals,"  Mr.  Pugh 
explained.  "This  is  a  machine  we  have 
long  felt  the  need  of,  so  we  are  looking 
forward  with  great  interest  to  the  time 
when  we  will  have  it  set  up." 

Besides  testing  articles  advertised 
in  the  house  catalogue,  the  Eaton 
laboratory  experts  test  store  supplies. 
Milk  for  the  store  restaurant  is  tested 
and  the  man  who  supplies  it  receives 
daily  copies  of  the  lests.  As  a  result 
he  must  take  pains  to  keep  Lip  the 
standard  of  the  supply.  Type- 
writer ribbons  are  also  tested,  so  the 
company  knows  those  (hat  give  best 
service.  A  test  on  wrapping 
paper  recently  revealed  that 
10  per  ecu  I 
could  In-  saved 


by  getting  a  thinner  paper  with  greater 
yardage  lo  the  pound,  but  with  equal 
tensile  strength. 

To  cite  another  interesting  instance: 
Some  time  ago  the  (irm  was  experienc- 
ing trouble  because  routing  coupons 
would  not  hold.  Evidently  the  paste 
was  not  giving  proper  scrvirc.  A  lab- 
oratory test  showed  that  the  trouble 
was  not  due  to  the  paste,  but  to  the 
improper  mixing  of  the  powder  by 
different  people;  the  paste  should  have 
been  mixed  at  a  certain  uniform  tem- 
perature. As  a  result,  a  proper  centra  I 
mixer  was  installed  and  the  trouble 
was  eliminated. 

rpifF.  Ial>oratory  does  its  best  work. 

however,  in  protecting  the  store  and 
the  customer.  Mr.  Pugh  could  relate 
an  endless  number  of  instances  of 
laboratory  tests  that  not  only  have 
saved  the  reputation  of  the  house,  but 
also  have  resulted  in  saving  large  sums. 

"A  zero-proof  antifreeze  was  largely 
advertised  to  do  all  one  could  possibly 
wish  or  expect  from  an  antifreeze." 
said  Mr.  Puyh.  "The  price  was  50  per 
cent  higher  than  that  of  competing 
lines,  a  fact  which  suggested  a  superior 
product.  We  analyzed  a  sample  and 
found  it  a  fraud  which  would  ruin 
radiators.  Our  auto  department  con- 
sequently did  not  handle  it,  and  thus 
v  as  spared  many  complaints. 

"A  leading  laundry  received  a  com- 
plaint regarding  the  shrinking  of 
underwear  bought  at  Eaton's.  In  a 
batch  of  fifty  this  was  the  only  piece 
thai  shrunk,  so  Ihc  laundry  disclaimed 
responsibility.  Wc  showed  the  laun- 
dryman  mirroscopic  photographs  of 
various  grades  of  wool,  explained  the 
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difference  in  construrlion  and  con- 
vinced him  lhat  he  musl  wash  wool  in 
different  batches  according  to  the  fine- 
ness or  coarseness  of  the  wool.  Since 
that  incident  wc  have  had  no  trouble 
from  this  source,  as  the  laundry-  is  now 
sorting  and  washing  as  we  suggested. 

J  COL'LD  mention  many  more  interest- 
ing experiences  of  our  testing  labora- 
tory, but  the  following  are  the  most 
characteristic.  A  customer  complains 
of  underwear  being  'rotten.'  We 
examine  it  and  discover  lumps  of  soap 
which  we  analyze  and  find  to  contain 
strong  alkali  content.  This  is  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  for  wool,  when 
boiled  in  strong  alkali,  will  dissolve. 
Although  this  is  the  customer's  fault, 
we  replace  the  garment  with  instruc- 
tions how  to  wash  wool.  We  thus  save 
a  customer. 

"A  manufacturer  makes  extravagant 
claims  for  a  new  type  of  oil  lamp.  We 
lest  it  and  describe  it  in  our  catalogue 
according  to  our  own  findings.  It 
proves  a  big  seller  and  entirely  satis- 
factory. Had  wc  described  it  exactly 
as  the  manufacturer  did  we  should 
have  had  complaints. 

"A  transportation  company  refuses 
to  accept  our  claim  for  damages  for 
Japanese  silk  goods 
damaged  by  water.  The 
company  blames  the 
shipper.  We  find  that 
the  watermarked  part 
of  the  cardboard  con- 
tainer has  a  high  content 
of  salt,  while  the  part 
that  had  not  been  wet 
shows  no  salt  content. 
This  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  damage  in 
transit.  Our  claim  is 
accepted. 

"A  case  full  of  painted 
rubber  balls  (mm  Kuropc 
is  damaged.  The  paint 
is  cracked  and  peeled. 
We  find  that  peeling  is 
caused  by  120  degrees 
of  heat,  but  by  no  other 
lest.  I Icnce  the  damage 
was  caused  by  proximity 
tn  boilers  or  steam  pipes. 
Our  chum  is  accepted." 

A  year  ago  James  W. 

Eisk.  general  manager  of 
Bannon  Brothers,  Inc.. 
St.  Paul,  visited  Winnipeg  and  was  so 
impressed  with  the  Eaton  laboratory 
that  on  returning  Lo  his  store  he  e»lal>- 

lislird  a  similar  laboratory,  although 

not  on  so  large  a  scale.  It  was  installed 
in  Ihe.  textile  department  of  the  depart- 
ment store  ami  was  placed  in  charge  of 
a  graduate  of  (lie  I'nncrsily  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Articles  bought  at  other  stoics  in 
St.  Paul  m.<\  lie  brought  to  Bannon's 


for  testing.  There  is  no  charge  for  this 
service.  Hannon's  has  thus  won  over 
many  new  customers.  Recently  a 
woman  brought  to  the  Bannon  labora- 
tory a  suit  of  underwear  bought  in 
another  store. 

"They  charged  me  S2.50  for  this," 
she  said.  "The  saleslady  told  me  it 
was  75  per  cent  wool." 

It  did  not  take  very  long  for  Miss 
Vera  Dixon,  director  of  the  laboratory, 
lo  discover  lhat  the  suit  of  underwear 
was  only  150  per  cent  wool.  The 
woman  thanked  Miss  Dixon  for  the 
information  and  is  now  one  of  Bannon's 
best  customers. 

Every  piece  of  goods  or  garment  said 
at  Bannon's  bears  a  blue  tag.  On  one 
side  of  the  lag  is  written.  "TESTED  IN 
OUR  RESEARCH  LABORATORY" : 
and  on  theolherside,  "All  wool."  "GV  ,', 
line,  35%  cotton,"  "Cotton  warp, 
silk  filling,"  or  whatever  Ihe  composi- 
tion may  be. 

St.  Paul  shoppers  know  that  every- 
thing kept  on  stock  at  Bannon's  is  up 
to  standard  in  quality.  Every  lot 
shipped  by  manufacturer  or  jobber  is 
tested  as  soon  as  it  is  received;  if  it  is 
not  as  represented  it  is  immediately 
shipped  back.  Recently  the  store 
received  a  shipment  of  silk  poplin. 


IVoiinft  tritllc*  In  in*  laboratory  of  th*  Eatun  Company.  Limited 

which  apparently  was  all  that  the 
manufacturer  hod  claimed  it  lo  be. 
Hut  when  the  poplin  was  tested,  the 
rice  powder  with  which  it  was  heavily 
loaded  was  washed  out  and  the  poplin 
looked  like  an  ordinary  piece  of  scrim. 
The  entire  shipment  was  returned. 

Three  different  lots  of  men's  bathing 
suits  wire  placed  on  sale  in  the  men's 
wear  department.  The  prices  varied 
from  S2.5U  to  51.511  u  suit.    But  how 

I" 


was  the  customer  lo  know  that  there 
were  any  material  differences  in  the 
quality  of  the  three  suits?  The 
"TESTED  IN  OUR  RESEARCH 
LABORATORY"  tags  told  the  talc. 
They  said  that  one  lot  was  all  wool, 
one  was  70  per  cent  wool,  while  the 
third  was  only  30  per  cent  wool.  St. 
Paul  shoppers  needed  no  more  con- 
vincing argument. 

The  Bannon  laboratory  is  equipped 
to  lest  not  only  for  wool  and  cotton 
competition,  but  also  for  strength  and 
ability  of  Ihe  dyes  to  withstand  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays.  These  tests 
are  especially  adapted  to  clothing  store 
laboratories.  They  are  so  simple  that 
anyone  with  a  little  practice  can  per- 
form them. 

T.V  the  laboratory  of  the  New  York 
stores  of  Browning.  King  &  Co..  cloth- 
iers, the  store  buyer  himself  performs 
the  tests.  His  office  is  equipped  with  a 
hand-operated  machine  to  test  the 
tensile  strength  of  clolh.  and  with 
several  other  simple  contrivances 
necessary  for  the  work.  Every  piece 
of  clolh  received  is  tested  by  the  buyer 
lo  delerminc  whether  it  is  up  to  the 
standard  represented  by  the  manu- 
facturer or  jobber. 

The  first  lesl  is  to 
determine  the  fastness  of 
the  color  and  for  this 
purpose  Mr.  Shaw,  the 
buyer,  has  had  con- 
structed a  simple  device 
consisting  of  two  boards 
pressed  against  each 
olher.  One  board  is 
several  inches  wider  than 
the  olher.  so  that  when 
a  piece  of  cloth  is  sand- 
wiched between  the  two 
boards  a  portion  of  the 
textile  is  exposed  to  the 
sun.  The  device  is  then 
laid  on  the  window  sill 
or  on  the  roof.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  or  ten 
days  Ihe  buyer  can  see 
whether  ihe  goods  has  a 
tendency  to  fade  by  com- 
paring the  exposed  side 
of  Ihe  sample  with  Ihe 
side  that  was  not  exposed. 

The  next  test  is  for 
tensile  strength.  This  is 
commonly  known  in  the. 
clothing  trade  as  the  "grab  test."  The 
two  jaws  of  Ihe  testing  machine,  set 
an  inch  apart,  are  adjusted  to  grab  one 
inch  of  cloth.  The  buyer  lurns  a  hand 
wheel,  which  causes  Ihe  two  jaws  to 
pull  apart,  thus  stretching  the  piece 
of  lexlite.  At  a  certain  point,  depend- 
ing on  the  strength  of  the  textile,  Ihe 
weave  begins  to  break.  This  is  the  end 
of  the  test.  The  operator  glances  at 
the  dial  surmounting  the  machine,  and 
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Educating  the  Charge  Account 

A  Shoe  Dealer  Withholds  Credit  From  Those  That  Abuse  It, 
While  a  Coal   Dealer  Frankly  Adds  the  Cost  to  His  Bill 


fIREDIT,  so  we  arc  told,  is  the 
■  backbone  of  our  national  pros- 
perity.  The  producer  of  raw 
materials  extends  credit  to  the  manu- 
facturer, who  passes  it  on  to  the  whole- 
saler, who  accommodates  the  jobber, 
who  "carries"  the  retailer,  who 
"charge*"  it  for  Mrs.  Jones. 

All  for  the  best,  but— 

Suppose  Mrs. Jones  isn't gnod 
credit,  and  credit  of  this  kind 
predominates  on  the  books  o 
the  retailer:  he  cannot  pay 
the  jobber,  the  jobber  dis- 
appoints the  wholesaler,  and 
the  wholesaler  lets  the 
sheriff  settle  for  him  with 
the  manufacturer.    It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  old  woman  getting 
the  pig  over  the  sty. 

The  retailer's  credit  to  his 
customer  has  this  difference  from 
those  credits  extended  alone  the  line 
and  finally  reaching  him:  he  extends 
consumption  credit,  which,  by  its  very 
nature,  is  the  poorest  kind  of  credit. 
Of  course,  the  greater  proportion  of 
his  credit  is  accommodation  credit, 
and  this,  while  being  "sure-pay"  credit, 
has  its  drawbacks,  too. 

While  it  is  comparatively  easy  for 
the  retail  merchant  to  refuse  to  ex- 
tend credit  to  the  customer  who  is  not 
financially  sound,  it  is  harder  for  him 
to  refuse  it  to  a  customer  whose  credit 
is  sound,  but  whose  method  of  using  a 
charge  account  makes  that  account 
unprofitable. 

-Let  us  take  the  ease  of  a  woman 
buying  shoes  -on  credit.  She  has  a 
couple  of  tickets  for  the  matinee,  and 
she  is  in  a  hurry  to  gel  the  trans- 
action over  with  and  be  on  her  way. 
She  looks  at  several  pairs  of  shoes  and 
finally  takes  a  pair,  knowing  that  if 
they  prove  unsatisfactory  she  can 
return  them  and  they  will  be  charged 
off.  All  she  has  to  do  to  accomplish  th  s 
return  is  to  phone  the  firm,  and  the 
wagon  will  call  for  the  shoes.  Then 
when  she  is  down  town  again,  she  can 
buy  another  pair  of  shoes  at  her  leisure. 

Confronted  with  this  problem,  and 
having  determined  that  the  return 
of  three  pairs  of  shoes  on  one  account 
during  the  year  made  the  arcounl  un- 
profitable, a  well-known  Chicago  shoe 
store  has  worked  out  a  plan  whereby 
it  aims  to  cure  the  evil. 

The  usual  questions  which  are  asked 
of  one  wishing  credit  in  any  retail  shop 
arc  asked,  and  then: 


JOHN  LKK  KING 


"She  link* 
at  Mcvrrul 
p  a  I  r  %  of 

-.1   and 

finally  lakr»  a  pair, 
knowing  thai  If  ihry 
pro«r  untatUfat'iory  ahc  can  return  them  and 
they  will  l>r  (hurtled  off" 

"Why  do  you  want  this  credit  ? 
Why  do  you  not  continue  to  pay  cash?" 

It  is  a  store  which  eaters  to  the 
higher  class  trade,  which  has  the  cash. 
Consequently  the  answer  almost  in- 
variably is: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  convenience." 

If  the  applicant  for  credit  happen*  to 
be  one  of  peculiar  f  ran  kness,  he  may  add : 

"■   in  the  exchange  of  unsatis- 
factory purchases." 

And  here  the  store  takes  up  the 
offensive.  It  explains  through  its 
credit  manager  that  it  wants  its  cus- 
tomers satisfied,  but  that,  alas,  then- 
is  a  peculiar  psychology  about  credit 
which  makes  the  credit  customer 
more  careless  about  satisfying  him- 
self before  purchasing  than  is  the  posh 
customer.  The  credit  manager  admits 
that  he  extends  credit  not  only  as  a 
matter  of  accommodation  to  the  cus- 
tomer, but  also  as  a  business-getter  for 
himself  but  that  such  business,  like  all 
other  that  comes  to  the  store,  must  be 
profitable  or  it  is  not  wanted. 

"If  for  example."  the  applicant  is 
told,  "you  return  three  out  of  five 
purchases  during  the  year,  you  will 
automatically  be  deprived  of  your 
credit  privileges." 

This  knowledge  has  the  effect,  the 


credit  manager  says,  of  insuring  more 
careful  selection  of  goods  before  they 

are  taken  home,  and  has  materially 
decreased  the  amount  of  returned 
goods.  Customers  understand  that  the 
pri\  liege  to  charge  is  a  privilege,  extend- 
ed only  to  preferred customers.andthey 
show  a  desire  to  maintain  the  right  by 
not  abusing  it. 

The  general  effect  of  this  plan  is 
good,  too.  Credit,  like  every  other 
service  which  the  retailer  provides 
lor  his  customer,  costsmoney.  and 
tins  cost  must  be  passed  on  to 
the  customer.  But  where  credit 
^is  extended  merely  on  the 
^tcr  basis  of  "sound"  credit  the 
cost  is  spread  promis- 
cuously over  the  entire  list  of 
customers;  the  person  who  re- 
spects his  credit  pays  in  part  for 
the  sins  of  those  who  abuse  it. 
Where  the  cost  of  credit  has 
been  figured  closely  enough  so  that 
the  store  knows  it  cannot  permit  more 
than  a  limited  exercise  of  the  return 
privilege,  then  the  customer  who  is 
guilts  is  the  one  who  pays  the  penalty 
of  that  guilt,  and  the  credit  customers 
as  a  class  do  not  pay  in  excess  for 
their  credit.  And  this  consciousness  is 
an  asset  to  the  merchant  who  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  and  cuts 
short  the  credit  privileges  of  the 
patron  who  abuses  them. 

Even  the  layman  realizes  that  the 
public  takes  a  d  ffcrent  view  of  credit 
obtained  from  different  classes  of  mer- 
chants. The  man  who  would  not 
think  of  letting  his  grocery  bill  slip 
over  the  first  of  the  month  may  con- 
sider it  perfectly  ethical  to  let  his  co;J 
bill  run  month  after  month.  Me  may 
pay  his  electric  light  bill  early  in  order 
to  gel  the  discount,  and  yet  his  tailor 
may  suffer  the  proverbial  fate  of  tai  - 
ors.  lie  may  keep  his  lodge  dues  paid 
up  because  they  carry  an  insurance 
value,  and  'et  the  doctor  who  has 
saved  his  life,  or  that  of  his  wife,  wait 
impatiently  for  payment. 

Homer  Jones,  of  the  Western  Fuel 
Company,  Chicago,  has  discovered 
that  this  custom  works  to  his  detri- 
ment. He  has  learned  that  customers 
will  buy  coal  during  the  summer 
months,  when  it  is  cheapest,  and  pay 
for  it,  at  this  cheapest  rate,  late  in  the 
winter.  Credit  may  often  run  five 
months,  and  yet  not  be  of  the  nature 
called  "bad"  credit.    Nor  even  "slow," 


Elastic  Wages 

How  Index  Numbers  Knable  the  Km  plover  to  Adjust 
Wages  to  Rising  Prices  of  Bread,    Meat  and  Shoes 


r  1  VIE  index  number,  as  we  com- 
m   monly  know  it,  is  the  sum  or 

average  of  (he  prices  of  a  large 
number  of  commodities  more  or 
less  essential  to  our  existence.  If 
the  index  number  is  to  be  a 
faithful  record  of  fluctuations, 
il  is  obvious  that  the  prices  of 
the  chosen  commodities  must  be 
assembled  on  certain  periodical 
dates.  The  totals  or  averages 
obtained  will  thus  indicate  the 
average  percentage  of  rise  or 
fall  in  prices  during  a  given 
period. 

Index  numbers  have  been  in 
more  or  less  constant  use  since 
they  were  lirst  invented  by  (1.  H. 
C.arli.  an  Italian,  who  attempted 
to  discover  by  their  use  the  effect 
of  an  abnormal  quantity  of  gold 
money  upon  rising  prices. 

Carli's  researches  stimulated 
others,  and  we  find  frequent  ref- 
erence to  index  numbers  both  in 
F.uropcan  history  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  in  our  own 
colonial  records.  For  example. 
Washington's  army  was  paid  in 
provisional  notes  the  face  value 
of  which  moved  up  or  down 
according  to  the  market  price  of 
a  few  essential  commodities. 

There  arc  now  maintained  no 
fewer  than  five  separate  systems 
of  index  numbers  in  the  I'nited 
Slates:  Dun's.  Hradstrect's,  Gibson's, 
The  Annalist's  and  that  of  the  United 
Stales  Department  of  Labor.  In 
England  there  are  three,  that  of  the 
"l-ondon  Economist"  being,  probably, 
the  oldest  Almost  every  other 
civilized  country,  too,  maintains  its 
own  separate  set  or  sets. 

Index  numbers  have  been  used  by 
statisticians,  librarians,  economists  ami 
historians  in  many  ways  for  a  century 
or  more.  In  all  of  these  uses,  however, 
their  influence  is  somewhat  indirect, 
and  their  application  belongs  rather  to 
the  realm  of  the  academician  than  to 
that  ol  Ihc  every-day  business  man. 

But  with  the  war  the  business  man 
has  taken  up  the  practical  application 
ol  index  numbers  to  business.  The  cost 
of  living  has  been  mounting.  Wages  had 
to  be  raised  lo  meet  il,  but  the  raising 
ol  wages  is  not  always  desirable  except 
when  the  higher  ligure  can  be  main- 
tained. Business,  therefore,  has  de- 
vised a  method  of  adjusting  wages  to 
rising  costs  of  living,  a  method  based 
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T>n.\l)SriiKKrS  Index  Number  is  the  sum  of 
IJ  the  wholesale  prices  of  one  pound  each  of 
ninety-six  commodities. 

Dun  takes  about  3(H)  wholesale  quotations  on 
the  business  day  nearest  to  the  lirst  of  the  month 
and  multiplies  them  separately  by  a  ligure  deter- 
mined upon  as  the  estimated  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  each  of  the  commodities.  The  results  are 
then  grouped  under  seven  heads — brcadstulTs, 
meals,  dairy  and  garden  produce,  other  food, 
clothing,  metal*  and  miscellaneous— and  the 
grand  total  of  group  lotah  represents  the  actual 
coal  of  a  given  quantity  of  goods  in  the  wholesale 
markets  on  the  specified  dates. 

The  following  table  shows  how  index  numltcrs 
serve  as  a  barometer  in  recording  the  Hurl  nations 

in  commodity  price*. 

1  H  1  ItraiMr.cl  Dun 

January   18.5384  'AMU  111 

February   l7.o:tu  220.o.-,o 

March  17.2344  2I7.W7 

April   17.2795  2lt».«.»7:i 

May   17.2.576  222.193 

June   18.0900  227.07:1 

July   18.8901  211.707 

August    20.001 7  211 .050 

September   19.1720  238.342 

October   19.5215  23.Y867 

November   19.9026  238.573 

December   20.17.Vi  244.639 

1900 

January ......  20.;t6.t8  247394 

February  2041600  2.")3.7I« 


of  change  in  Bradstrcct's  index  number 
would  be  assumed  as  indicating  a  change 
of  1  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  living. 
For  thirty-six  months  these 
special  High  Cost  of  Living 
envelopes  have  been  maintained. 
The  index  figures  and  extra  rate 
of  pay  have  been,  month  by 
month,  as  follows: 

Index  IIC.L, 
Month  Number  i>f        r<  r- 

I!»I7  1'riMriiinn  XI. i     rrnt  .e* 

January   13  08  16 

February  13.73  I6!« 

March  13.03  17 '4 

April  It  13  18>4 

May  14.58  20W 

June  15. 12  23  H 

July  15  17  2."i 

August  16  07  28 

September  1ft. -in  29'j 

October  16  fit  in  4 

November   lfi  91  32 

December  17  07  32  \ 


on  changes  in  commodity  prices  as 
revealed  by  index  numbers. 

One  of  the  first  enterprises  lo  inau- 
gurate a  system  of  adjusting  wages  to 
the  rising  cost  of  living  was  Ihc  Oneida 
Community,  Limited,  manufacturers 
of  silverware,  at  Oneida,  New  York. 
The  High  Cost  of  Living  Plan,  as  it 
was  called,  was  put  into  operation  in 
.January.  1917.  For  a  basis  it  went 
back  to  .January.  19 Hi.  w  hen  a  general 
advance  in  wages  placed  the  employees 
in  position  to  share  the  Community's 
prosperity. 

An  estimate  based  on  the  living 
expenses  of  a  large  number  of  families 
of  differing  sizes  and  incomes  revealed 
the  fact  that  during  l'.IKi  the  cost  of 
living  increased  Hi  per  cent.  The  com- 
pany announced  lhat  each  worker 
would  receive  an  additional  pay  enve- 
lope every  month  thereafter,  this  enve- 
lope to  contain  the  additional  wage 
resulting  from  the  new  system.  The 
additional  wage  would  vary  from 
month  Lo  month:  every  twenty  points 


KM* 

January  17  81  36'; 

February-  17  96  37 '4 

March.  '  18  08  37\ 

April  18  07  37 

Mav  18  74  39  <4 

June  18  91  12 

July  19  no  42'  . 

August  19  18  43'> 

September  19  11  43  }\ 

October  19  o".  43 

November.  19  02  12", 

Decemlier  18  91  12 1 4 

tuiti 

January  19.04  I  : 

February  18  :.l  12'  ■ 

March   17  63  30 

April  1 7  22  33fi 

May   17  28  31 

June  17  21  33  i4 

•July  18  09  38 

August   18  89  42 

September    20  on  17 '  . 

October  19  17  45 

November   19  .".2  l.">', 

Drermlior  19  90  17 '4 

In  the  experience  of  the  Oneida 
Community  covering  a  period  of  two 
and  a  half  years  the  II.  C.  of  L.  enve- 
lope has  fully  covered  increases  in  the 
living  costs  of  its  employees  and  has 
given  the  Community  great  confidence 
in  the  practical  value  of  the  figures 
used.  The  employees  have  all  felt 
lhat.  however  high  prices  of  flour  or 
potatoes  might  go,  their  wages  would 
increase  to  cover  the  increased  cost. 

List  spring  there  occurred  a  sub- 
stantial fall  in  commodity  price-levels 
as  reflected  in  the  index  numbers. 
This  resulted  in  an  automatic  reduc- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  II.  C.  of  L. 
envelope. 

The  Oneida  Community  reports  that 
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the  employees  incepted  this  reduction 
without  a  murmur  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

A.  M.  Kinsley,  general  manager  of 
the  Community,  says: 

"The  High  Cost  of  Living  plan  was  nut 
designed  to  be  permanent.  It  has  served 
as  a  bridge  to  rarrv  a  much  more  ambitious 
plan  of  industrial  partnership  across  the 
difficult  period  of  war.  Whether  from  it 
shall  arise  a  basis  for  a  permanent  svslem 
of  automatic  wage  adjustment,  belongs  to 
the  future." 

The  Schwarzenbach-Ilubcr  Com- 
pany, silk  manufacturers,  of  West 
lloboken,  N.  J.,  also  uses  the  Brad- 
street  index  numbers.  It  takes  the 
index  for  one  month  and  uses  it  as  the 
basic  figure.  100  per  cent.  An  increase 
or  decrease  on  that  figure  occurring 
during  the  ensuing  months  is  figured 
as  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  on 
the  basic  figure.    For  example: 

I  mtt'X 

August.  101ft   20  0017 

Basic  figure,  July.  1919  18  8W>1 

Increase  1  1053 

,L2jj«  equals  5.85%,  the  increase. 


As  the  increase  for  August  over  July 
was  5.85  per  cent,  the  employees  re- 
ceived a  bonus  of  5.8.r>  per  cent.  As 
Bradstreet's  issue  in  one  month  covers 
the  index  for  the  previous  month,  the 
increase  for  any  month  is  given  in  the 
following  month. 

Carefully  avoiding  the  use  of  the 
adjective    "high."    Barker.    Bose  & 


Snbex  \7tartile,  3Jnc 

High  Cost  of  Living 
Envelope 

The  height  of  the  high  co«t  of  living 
..  indicated  by  an  "index  number"  for 
the  retail  price,  of  foods,  calculated 
each  month  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

The  index  number  fot^iJKUKJUtwSUby 
u  which  i..A!**X%  above  the 

first  six  months  of  1918.  taken  by 
us  as  the  standard. 
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Clinton,  hardware  merchants,  of  Kl- 
mira.  N.  Y.,  have  adopted  what  they 
call  the  "Cost  of  Living."  or  "Index 
Number."  wage  plan.  Omission  of 
the  word  "high"  paves  the  way 
towards  self-protection  when  the  inevi- 
table drop  in  prices  comes— as  it  w  ill— 
some  day.  A.  Clinton,  of  this  firm, 
says: 

'"The  Cost  of  L.ving.'  or  "Index  Num- 
ber.' wage  plan  seems  to  be  a  scientific 
solution  of  the  wage  problem:  its  success 
depends  upon  mutual  confidence." 

As  the  cost  of  living  advanced.  Bar- 
ker. Bose  tt  Clinton  tried  many  modi- 
fications of  the  arbitrary  bonus  plan, 
but  found  each  unsatisfactory.  They 
finally  adopted  their  index  number  plan 
based  on  Dun's  system,  and  have  been 
using  it  since  July.  1919.  Their  plan 
works  out  something  as  follows: 

Suppose  an  employee  was  receiving 
$25  a  week  during  July.  Dun's  index 
number  for  July.  1919.  was  233.  By 
August  1  the  index  number  had  in- 
creased 8  points,  or  to  211.  This  in- 
crease, reduced  to  a  fraction,  is  8/2.33,  or 
to  a  decimal,  is  .03 13.  The  employee's 
weekly  wage  of  $25  is  multiplied  by 
the  decimal  increase,  giving  a  result  of 
81)  cents.  Tins  particular  employee's 
weekly  wage  for  the  month  of  August 
therefore  was  $25.86.  In  September, 
1919,  the  index  number  of  Dun  had 
dropped  to  238,  or  3  points  below 
August.  This  represents  a  decimal 
drop  of  .0121,  which,  multiplied  by  the 
employee's  previous  wage  of  $25.86, 
Have  him  for  his  September  work  $25.54 
a  week.  This  is  a  very  simple  plan  and 
the  hardware  firm  is  confident  that  it 
has  solved  its  wage  problem. 

The  Union  Bleaching  and  Finishing 
Company,  of  Greenville.  S.  C.  has  been 
using  the  index  number  system  in  wage 
adjustments  in  its  factory  for  more 
than  a  year  with  satisfactory  results. 
The  executives  are  frank  to  admit, 
however,    that    they    do    not  know 

r. 


exactly  how  the  system  will  stand 
under  a  heavy  price  decline,  hut  they 
feel  quite  sure  if  it  were  in  universal 
use  there  would  be  no  trouble  when 
prices  and  wages  fall. 

Mr.   B.   W.   Arlington,  secretary, 
writes: 

"We  are  using  as  a  basis  the  Bradslrect 
index  number  covering  not  his  entire  list 
but  his  six  first  items  which  cover  the 

necessities  of  life   I  articles  which  arc 

used  bv  everybody  in  every-day  life.  These 
six.  as'  I  remember  them,  are  breadstuffs, 

C revisions,  fruits  and  produce,  meats, 
ides  and  leather  ami  textiles. 
"We  lake  as  a  basis  the  rosl  of  living  on 
January  I.  lftlti.  and  show  a  percentage 
over  that  figure  of  what  the  cost  of  living 
is  today.  We  starleil  by  paying  our  people 
in  two  separate  envelopes:  one  contained 
the  basis  of  what  they  were  receiving  on 
January  1.  1910,  and  in  another  envelope 
the  additional  amounl  covering  9.">  per 
cent.  UK)  per  cent.  10.1  percent  or  whatever 
percentage  of  that  basic  figure  the  index 
number  happened  to  show.  We  have  dis- 
continued the  two-envelope  system,  how- 
ever, and  put  all  the  money  in  one  envelope, 
but  insert  slips  showing  how  much  money 
is  represented  by  the  index  number." 

At  the  head  of  the  Index  Visible, 
Inc.,  of  New  Haven.  Conn.,  which 
makes  visible  card  index  systems,  is 
Professor  Irving  Fisher  as  president. 
Since  Professor  Fisher  occupies  the 
chair  of  political  economy  at  Yale 
University  and  is  one  of  the  advanced 
thinkers  along  economic  lines,  it  might 
be  expected  that  his  company  would 
have  worked  out  a  scientilic  method 
of  applying  index  numbers  to  its  wage 
problem.  And  apparently  it  has  done 
that  very  thing. 

Professor  Fisher's  company  uses  the 
index  numbers  of  the  United  Stales 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  With  this 
as  a  basis,  to  arrive  at  its  own  index 
number,  it  assumed  that  its  pay-roll 
at  the  first  of  July,  1918.  was  properly 
adjusted  to  the  price-level  for  the  period 
of  the  first  six  months  of  that  year. 
It  therefore  took  an  average  of  the 
government  index  numbers  for  that 
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Trolley  Rides  at  "Cost  Plus 

Why  Cleveland  Enjoys  "the  Best  Street  Railway  Service 
at  the  Lowest  Cost  of  Any  City  in  the  United  States" 


THE  high  cost  of  street  car  rul- 
ing became  less  high  in  Cleve- 
land on  December  16.  ^m 
1919.  At  a  timcwhen  other 
traction  companies  every- 
where were  either  increasing 
their  rales  or  going  into 
the  hands  of  receivers— 
and  in  some  instances  doing 
both— the  Cleveland  Rail- 
way Company  lowered  its 
fare  from  5  rents  cash  or 
eleven  tickets  for  a  half 
dollar  to  cents  cash  or 
six  tirkets  for  a  quarter. 

The  Cleveland  Railway 
Company  is  no  philanthrop- 
ic enterprise.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness corporation  that  pays 
a  6  percent  annual  dividend 
to  its  stockholders,  never 
has  passed  a  dividend  and 
is  now  prepared  to  increase 
the  rate  of  its  shareholders' 
return  to  7  per  cent. 

Philanthropy  was  not  the 
reason  back  of  the  action  of 
this  great  corporation  in 
making  available  to  its  pa- 
trons a  saving  of  more  than 
$10,000  a  day.  Judge 
Robert  \V.  Tayler.  now  dead,  wrote 
the  reason  more  than  ton  years  ago: 

It  is  agreed  that  a  complete  read- 
justment of  the  street  railroad  situa- 
tion should  he  made  upon  terms  that 
will  secure  to  Hie  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty invested  in  street  railroads  se- 
curity as  to  tlicir  properly  and  a  fair 
and  fixed  rate  of  return  thereon,  at 
the  same  time  securing  to  the  public 
the  largest  powers  of  regulation  in 
public  service  and  the  best  street  rail- 
road transportation  at  cost,  consist- 
ent with  the  security  of  the  property 
and  the  certainty  of  a  fixed  return 
thereon,  and  no  more. 

That  is  from  the  preamble  of  what 
is  officially  known  as  Ordinance  No. 
1G23SA,  passed  by  the  Cleveland  city 
council  December  l.S.  PH>9.  but  what 
has  been  named  in  Cleveland  and  so 
called  throughout  the  traction  world, 
the  "Tayler  Grant." 

Acting  as  a  private  citizen,  but  as  a 
citizen  actuated  by  the  motive  of  civic 
welfare.  Judge  Tayler  wrolc  into  his 
ordinance  a  declaration  of  street  rail- 
road principles  for  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. Because  that  declaration  still 
stands  and  because  ils  principles  are 
the  foundation  upon  which  Cleveland 
has  built  a  greater  transportation 
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structure,  the  reasoning  out  of  which 
that  foundation  was  created  is  still 
pertinent.  In  an  address  before  the  city 
council  six  months  before  the  Tayler 
Crant  was  passed.  Judge  Tayler  said: 

'T  now  hold,  and  for  a  long  time 
have  held,  the  conviction  that  the 
streets  of  a  city  belong  to  the  com- 
munity and  not  to  anyone  else;  that 
they  could  not  be  acquired  by  any- 
one else;  that  as  an  incident  to  the 
proprietary  interest  of  the  community 
in  the  streets  there  must  be  provided 
methods  of  easy  transportation  of  the 
members  of  that  community  and  its 
visitors  in  those  streets;  and  that  you 
rould  not  accomplish  their  suitable 
transportation  except  by  the  invest- 
ment of  large  sums  of  money,  upon 
which,  in  order  to  obtain  it.  there  must 
be  a  fair  return. 

"And  so  we  have  two  correlated 
rights  the  proprietary  interest  of  the 
city  in  the  streets  and  the  necessity 
that  methods  of  transportation  be 
placed  in  the  streets,  and  the  right  of 
i be  p.  rsons  who  furnish  that  to  have  a 
lair  return  and  no  more,  provided  that 
they  have  the  assurance  of  that  fair 
return  lor  the  use  of  their  monev. 


"We  have  been  going  for  a  great 
many  years  on  a  certain  theory  of  giv- 
ing franchises  for  the  opera- 
tion of  street  railways  in 
the  community,  all  based 
upon  a  wrong  view  of  the 
rights  of  both  sides:  so  far 
as  the  people  were  con- 
cerned, the  giving  of  a 
monopoly  without  suitable 
restraint;  and  on  the  other 
side  such  a  condition  of 
things  that  the  necessities 
of  their  situation,  the 
expiration  of  their  grants 
at  some  time  in  the  future, 
compelled  them  as  business 
men  to  make  the  very 
best  bargain  they  possibly 
could — with  the  result  that 
scandal  and  injustice  have, 
from  the  very  beginning, 
characterized  a  large  num- 
ber of  street  railway  enter- 
prises in  all  the  great 
centers  of  the  country." 

Cleveland  has  been  no 
traction  Utopia.  The  city 
has  had  ils  full  share  of 
"scandal"  and  "injustice." 
Into  the  tangled  web  of 
legislation  and  litigation,  aims  and 
ambitions,  ideas  and  ideals  have  been 
woven  the  lives  of  men.  It  has  made 
men  and  broken  them — 

Judge  Tayler.  who  laid  aside  his 
judicial  robe  to  write  the  Tayler  Grant 
and  whose  name  seems  to  have  been 
immortalized,  in  Cleveland  at  least, 
by  the  work  he  did — 

Tom  L.  Johnson,  who  came  to 
Cleveland  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  to 
bid  for  the  street  railroad  franchises, 
began  with  a  bus  line  and  added  to 
his  interests  until  he  became  a  self- 
confessed  monopolist  and  a  rich  man. 
read  Henry  George,  consecrated  the 
rest  of  his  life-  as  he  says  in  his  auto- 
biography— to  the  cause  of  the  people, 
entered  polities  to  materialize  that 
consecration,  served  nine  years  as 
mayor  of  Cleveland,  went  to  Congress, 
and  died  in  comparative  poverty — 

Marcus  A.  Ilanna.  millionaire  rail- 
road magnate  whom  Johnson  fought 
for  years,  who  became  a  t'nited  States 
senator,  was  called  by  his  political 
Opponents  the  "boss"  of  Ohio  and  sat  in 
the  councils  of  the  national  Republican 
parly— 

Peter  Witt,   who  went   from  the 
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moulding  floor  in  a  foundry  to  take  n 
portfolio  in  Johnson's  first  "cabinet," 
invented  the  Wilt  front-enlrancc-side- 
exit  street  car  and  is  now  a  national 
figure  as  an  authority  on  traction  mat- 
ters to  whom  other  cities  come  for 
guidanre. 


JJ7UF.X  Tom  I..  Johnson  came  to 
Cleveland  in  1879  he  found 
eight  street  railroads  operating  in 
Ihe  city.  His  fight  to  obtain  con- 
trol of  public  transportation  began 
w  ith  his  bus  line  and  with  his  obtaining 
the  franchise  for  the  operation  of  a 
few  blocks  of  track  on  a  West  Side 
street.  To  this  holding — and  it  was 
a  very  literal  holding,  bitterly  de- 
fended— Johnson  added  franchise  after 
franchise  and  line  after  line.  Mean- 
while the  companies  operating  became 
fewer  in  number  and  individually  more 
powerful.  Finally,  at  about  the  lime 
that  Johnson  turned  from  traction  op- 
crating  to  politics,  the  companies 
numbered  three.  Johnson  was  elected 
mayor  on  a  platform  of  3-eenl  fare — 
which,  he  declared,  his  experience  as  an 
operator  had  shown  him  to  be  feasible 
— and  was  serving  as  the  city's  chief 
executive  in  1907-08  through  the  im- 
mediate developments  that  led  up  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Tayler  Granl. 

Johnson  himself  had  a  hand  in 
shaping  those  events.  lie  organized  a 
semi-public  holding  company,  known 
as  the  Municipal  Traction  Company, 
the  directors  of  which  were  to  serve 
without  pay  and  to  which  was  to  be 
turned  over  all  of  the  property  of  the 
Cleveland  Electric  Railway  Company, 
which  had  been  formed  by  a  merger. 
A  franchise,  known  as  the  Security 
Grant',  was  passed.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  instrument  the 
Municipal  Traction  Company 
was  to  pay  (i  per  cent  to  the 
Cleveland  Electric  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  the  latter  corporation, 
in  turn,  was  to  apply  these  pay- 
ments to  Ihe  interest  on  its  out- 
standing bonds,  stock  and  floating 
i ndcblcdncss.  The  lease  was 
made,  the  properties  were  turned 
over  and  the  Municipal  Traction 
Company  l>egan  operating. 

Hut  the  way  of  the  semi-public 
enlerprise  was  beset  with  diffi- 
culties. Labor  troubles  culmi- 
nated in  a  strike  of  trainmen 
that  tied  up  all  lines.  Revenues 
decreased.  The  climax  came  when 
the  Municipal  Traction  Com- 
pany defaulted  on  its  payments 
to  the  Cleveland  Klcctrio  Railway 
Company:  and  when  the  latter, 
in  turn,  defaulted  on  its  bonds 
its  trustee  bank  in  New  York 
promptly  plumped  the  whole 
affair  down  before  Judge  Tayler 
bv  suing  in    federal   court  for 


receiverships  for  both  the  Municipal 
Traction  and  the  Cleveland  Electric. 
The  receivers  were  appointed  and 
valuations  of  the  two  properties  were 
made. 

Still  the  situation  was  unsettled  and 
strife  went  on  for  nearly  a  year.  Then 
the  Clettland  Plain  Dealer  editorially 
expressed  public  opinion  by  suggesting 
that  Judge  Tayler's  position  and  his 
familiarity  with  the  conditions  made 
him  the  man  to  make  peace.  Judge 
Tayler  accepted  the  mission  and  wrote 
his  franchise.  Its  central  provision  is 
his  own.  phrased  in  his  own  language. 
Some  of  its  other  provisions  he  adapted 
from  other  franchise  drafts  one. 
notably,  that  had  been  prepared  by 
Newton  D.  Baker,  then  a  Cleveland 
attorney. 

The  central  idea  of  the  Tayler  Grant 
was  the  best  street  railroad  transporta- 
tion at  cost.  Two  major  sections  of 
the  ordinance  provided  the  mechanism 
by  which  this  idea  was  to  be  executed. 
One  of  these  sections  established  what 
was  entitled  the  interest  fund,  and  tin- 
other  set  up  a  schedule  of  varying 
rales  of  fare. 

The  interest  fund  was  defined  as 
including  all  the  company's  earnings 
from  every  source,  above  operating, 
maintenance  and  renewal  allowances. 
The  original  amount  of  the  fund  was 
arbitrarily  fixed  at  $.")00.000.  which 
the  company  placed  on  deposit  when 
the  grant  was  passed.  Fluctuations  in 
the  amount  of  this  fund,  brought 
about  by  changing  conditions,  were  to 
determine  the  rales  of  fare.  Il  was 
provided  that,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  fund  at  any  lime. 


interest,  dividends  and  taxes  for  a 
given  fiscal  year  should  be  deducted 
from  the  total  at  a  certain  rale  for 
each  month,  this  rate  varying  from  as 
low  as  ft  per  cent  for  February  to  as 
high  as  10  percent  for  July  and  August. 

The  Tayler  ordinance,  as  passed, 
provided  for  a  maximum  fare  of  4 
cenls  cash,  or  seven  tickets  for  a 
quarter,  with  a  charge  of  1  cent  for  a 
transfer  and  a  rebate  of  the  penny 
when  the  transfer  should  be  presented. 
Including  this  maximum  rate  there  was 
established  a  schedule  of  ten  graduated 
lower  rales  down  to  2  cents  cash  fare. 

When  the  interest  fund  should  rise 
above  its  arbitrary  level  of  SriWI.OOO. 
the  ordinance  provided.  Ihe  fare  should 
be  lowered;  and  when  Ihe  fund  dropped 
below  a  half-million,  the  fare  should 
be  raised.  On  Ihis  point  the  ordinance 
read:  "Whenever  the  amount  credited 
to  the  interest  fund,  less  accrued  pay- 
ments to  be  made  therefrom,  shall  be 
less  than  $.riOO,(KH)  bv  the  amount  of 
$200,000.  this  shall  he  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  necessity  of  raising  the 
rate  of  fare  to  Ihe  next  higher  rate  or 
scale"— and  similarity*  by  the  same 
margin  of  S20O.00O,  for  lowering  the 
rate  of  fare.  1 1  w  as  provided  also 
lhal.  should  circumstances  warrant 
such  action,  either  the  city  or  company 
could  initiate  a  proposal  to  change  the 
fare  and  lhat.  in  the  event  of  a  dis- 
agreement, the  question  could  be  set- 
tled by  arbitration. 

The  ordinance  reserve*!  to  ihe  city 
the  entire  control  of  service.  The 
municipality,  through  a  slreel  rail- 
way commissioner  to  be  appointed  by 
the  cily  and  paid  by  the  company,  was 
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to  fix  schedules,  routes  and  slops  and 
dictate  types  of  equipment  to  he  used. 
It  was  provided,  however,  that  the 
city  might  not  require  service  to  an 
extent  which,  at  the  maximum  fare, 
would  not  produce  enough  money — lo 
be  credited  to  the  interest  fund — to 
make  good  any  loss  thereon  and  to 
meel  all  ordinary  requirements. 

"Certainty  of  a  fair  and  fixed  re- 
turn and  no  more"  for  the  company 
was  established  by  these  provisions 
for  interest  and  dividend  rates:  (A) 
Five  per  cent  a  year  on  the  total 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  company, 
payable  as  provided  by  mortgages 
securing  Ihc  bonds;  this  rate  might  in- 
clude provision  for  amortizing  the  dis- 
count, if  bonds  were  sold  at  a  discount, 
but  should  not  be  in  excess  of  6  per 
cent  on  par.  (B)  Six  per  cent  on  the 
floating  indebtedness.  (C)  Six  per 
cent  on  the  stock,  payable  quarterly. 

The  '.'capital  value"  of  the  com- 
pany's system  was  defined  in  detail 
under  three  heads:  the  bonded  in- 
debtedness, which,  at  the  lime  of  the 
passing  of  the  ordinance,  was  $8,128,- 
000;  floating  indebtedness,  which 
amounted  to  Sl.288.000;  and  "residue" 
amounting  to  $14,075,000  and  repre- 
senting the  total  of  capital  stock  fixed 
by  the  ordinance.  Concerning  in- 
creases in  capital  stock  or  indebtedness 
the  ordinance  provided:  "The  com- 
pany may.  without  the  consent  of  the 
city,  issue  and  sell  its  capital  stock  or 
increase  its  bonded  or  floating  indebt- 
edness; but  no  increase  in  capital 
stock  or  bonded  or  floating  indebted- 
ness by  the  company  shall  be  consid- 
ered part  of  the  capital  value  unless 
made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  ordinance;  or  with  the  consent  of 
the  city.  The  par  value  of  stocks  or 
bonds  sold  for  extensions,  betterments 
or  permanent  improvements  shall  be 
added  to  the  capital  value.  Stock 
must  be  sold  at  par.  Bonds  may  be 
sold  at  a  discount  for  the  best  price  ob- 
tainable, and  shall  be  payable  on  90 
days'  call  at  105  and  accrued  interest." 

flPERATING  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses— which  would  affect  the  level 
of  the  interest  fund  were  lo  be  con- 
trolled, under  the  terms  of  the  ordi- 
nance, by  the  city's  allowing  a  certain 
amount  per  revenue-car-mile.  This 
allowance,  which  was  to  provide  also 
for  renewals  of  equipment,  was  made 
flexible,  to  be  changed  as  changing 
conditions  should  warrant. 

I'ndcr  the  general  head  of  purchase 
or  transfer  of  the  street  railroad  prop- 
erties and  the  franchise,  the  Taylcr 
Grant  provided  that  when  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  company's  riulits 
should  become  less  than  fifteen  years, 
the  rompanv  might  elect  to  charge  the 
maximum  fare  and  assume  complete 


control  of  the  service— subject  to  the 
city's  general  police  powers—  under 
these  conditions:  that,  if  the  net 
amount  in  the  interest  fund  should  be 
more  than  $700,000.  the  surplus  above 
$r>00,000  should  be  applied  by  the 
company  to  reducing  the  capital  value 
by  the  payment  of  the  floating  debt 
and  of  such  bonds  as  could  then  be 
paid.  and. to  creating  a  sinking  fund; 
that  the  city  should  it  elect  to  pur- 
chase the  system — or  the  licensee,  in 
case  the  city  should  name  a  purchaser, 
was  to  be  given  the  benefit  of  this  re- 
duced valuation  in  fixing  the  purchase 
price. 

At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Tayler  Grant,  fare  rate  "E"  of  the 
ordinance  schedule  was  placed  in 
effect.  This  rate  was  3  cents  cash  fare. 
1  cent  transfer  charge,  without  rebate 
of  the  penny.  This  rate  remained  in 
effect  until  June  1.  1911,  when  a  sur- 
plus in  the  interest  fund  lowered  the 
charge  to  car  riders  to  the  rale  of  3 
cents  cash  fare.  1  cent  charge  for  trans- 
fer and  the  penny  rebate  and  this 
was  the  lowest  rate  of  fare  in  effect  in 
Cleveland  at  any  time  since  the  grant 
was  made.  On  September  1.  1911. 
original  rate  "K"  was  restored  and  re- 
mained in  effect  until  December  25, 
1917.  when  Cleveland  received  a  "re- 
verse Knglish"  Christmas  present  in 
the  shape  of  the  withdrawal  of  3-cent 
fare  which  never  has  been  restored. 
Since  Christmas  Day.  1917.  there  have 
been  six  changes  in  fare  rates,  all  of 
them  increases  until  the  latest  one, 
which  took  effect  December  1G.  1919, 
and  which  consisted  of  a  decrease  from 
5  cents  cash  fare,  eleven  tickets  for  n 
half  dollar,  1-cent  transfer  without  re- 
bate, to  .r>  cents  cash  fare  and  six  tickets 
for  a  quarter,  with  the  same  transfer 
arrangement. 

Judge  Tayler  could  not  have  fore- 
seen the  world  war.  Yet  he  did  sense 
the  possibility  of  greatly  changed  con- 
ditions affecting  the  street  railroad 
business  when  he  wrote  his  "best- 
service-at-cost"  principle  and  when  he 
said,  publicly,  at  about  the  same  time: 
"Philosophically,  no  franchise  can  be 
sold  with  propriety,  either  to  the  buyer 
or  the  seller,  that  fixes  an  arbitrary  or 
indexible  rate  of  fare;  and  that  is  the 
vice  of  nearly  all  street  railway  ordi- 
nances. I  suppose,  in  the  communities 
in  this  country." 

On  July  1,  1918.  when  war  prices 
and  war  wages  had  sent  operating 
costs  soaring,  the  interest  fund  had 
dropped  to  SIOK.000.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  city's  traction  com- 
missioner the  council  enacted  an 
amendment  to  the  Tayler  Grant,  to 
ri  main  in  force  until  six  months  after 
Ihc  war  should  end.  consisting  of  a  war- 
time schedule  of  fares  raising  the  max- 


imum that  could  be  charged  to  6  cent- 
cash,  nine  tickets  for  a  quarter,  with 
a  charge  for  each  transfer  of  1  cent  not 
lo  be  rebated. 

The  Taylcr  Grant,  as  original]', 
passed,  was  to  have  a  tenure  of  twenty- 
four  years,  or  until  May  1,  1934.  On 
April  8.  1919,  the  city  council  rcncwc<. 
the  franchise  for  twenty-five  years, 
extending  its  life  to  May  1.  1941.  but 
making  no  material  changes,  either  in 
its  basic  principle  of  "service  at  co>t'" 
or  in  its  other  major  provisions.  And 
in  July,  1919.  by  action  of  the  counn 
the  war-time  amendment  enacted  in 
1918,  raising  the  maximum  limit  of 
fare,  was  made  a  part  of  the  twenty- 
five  year  renewal. 

FAST  year  the  Cleveland  Railway 
Company  sought  permission  of  the 
city  to  increase  its  rate  of  stock  divi- 
dend from  0  Co  7  per  cent.  When  the 
city  refused  the  request  arbitration 
was  resorted  to.  Of  the  three  arbitni- 
tors  two  assented  to  the  application 
Of  these  two.  one.  a  bank  president,  had 
been  appointed  by  the  company  as  it- 
representative  in  the  arbitration,  and 
the  other,  an  attorney,  had  been  named 
by  the  federal  judge  of  the  district  is 
independent.  The  third  arbitrator.  wh<> 
was  a  city  official  and  appointed  on  the 
city's  behalf,  dissented.  The  report  <" 
the  arbitrators'  findings  declared  that 
the  adjudicators  were  "convinced  thst 
the  company  could  not  sell  its  0-per- 
cent stock  to  enable  it  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times."  Cleveland  car  riders 
will  decide,  finally,  whether  the  in- 
crease in  dividend  rate  is  to  be  allowed, 
for  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  is  to 
be  reviewed  by  a  vote  of  the  people  a! 
a  referendum  election. 

Because  of  the  flexibility  of  the  Tay- 
ler Grant,  statistics  concerning  the 
finances  and  operations  of  the  Cleve- 
land Klcctric  Railway  Company  under 
the  grant  at  any  time  would  be  of 
value  only  as  indicating  the  condition 
of  things  at  that  particular  time. 
However,  some  general  and  compara- 
tive figures  are  material. 

In  1910  the  total  capital  stock  of  the 
company,  as  fixed  by  theTaylcr  Grant, 
was  Sll.fi75.0OO.  Since  then  six  in- 
creases have  raised  the  total  to  $28.- 
710.000.  (Cleveland  Railway  stock, 
incidentally,  has  ranged  in  value  on 
the  Cleveland  Exchange  from  93  to 
111.)  Of  a  total  of  $35,000,000  in 
bonds  of  the  company  (as  authorized  1 
dated  March  1.  1911.  and  dniwing 
per  cent  annually.  $5,495,000  are  out- 
standing. 

From  March  1.  1910.  to  December 
31.  1919.  the  gross  income  of  the  com 
panv  was  $89,517,897.97.  which  in- 
cluded $15,459,231.21  for  1919.  Out  o! 
this  gross  there  has  been  paid  to  the 
stockho'ders.   numbering   more  than 
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Glorifying  the  Doughnut 


By  ROBKRT  KUMKTT 


FROM  THE  EAST  there  came  lo 
Milwaukee  a  rumor  thai  u  store 
in  New  York  stale  was  doing 
a  big  business  on  a  little  Ihing — 
doughnuts. 

The  manager  of  the  store  in 
Milwaukee  wenl  lo  see  the  man- 
ager of  the  Eastern  store.  The 
Kaslerner  told  the  Westerner  all 
he  knew  about  doughnuts;  he 
displayed  the  machines  that 
turned  out  doughnuts  in  gross 
lots  and  gave  him  the  doughnut 
recipe  he  was  using — one  that 
produced  doughnuts  possessing 
that  rare  quality,  Ihe home  llavor. 

The  Milwaukee  man  wenl 
home  lo  adapt  the  plan  to  his 
own  business.  If  the  Easterner 
could  make  and  sell  from  "if M» 
lo  1.000  dozen  doughnuts  a  day. 
he  could  see  no  reason  why  a 
store  in  Milwaukee  couldn't  do 
the  same  thing. 

The  manager  decided  to  name 
the  doughnut  after  the  store  and 
call  it  the  "Boston  Store  Dough- 
nut." He  decided  further  that 
because  doughnuts  were  not 
widely  known  in  Milwaukee  his  plan 
demanded  the  widest  possible  public- 
ity. So  for  several  days  the  Boston 
Store  ran  "teaser"  ads  in  the  news- 
papers, giving  them  liberal  space  and 
preferred  positions. 

The  opening  ad  merely  hinted  that 
something  unusual  was  under  way. 
It  showed  a  big  "B"  wilh  a  fainl  and 
broken  circle.  As  the  campaign  de- 
veloped the  circle  grew  and  assumed 
shape.  Other  initials  were  added,  too, 
until  on  the  day  of  Ihe  opening 
announcement.  Ihe  advertisement  re- 
vealed that  "B.  S.  D's"  are  "Boston 
Store  Doughnuts." 

If  "B.  S.  D's"  had  been  displayed  as 
doughnuts  usually  arc  displayed — in 
trays  on  the  baked-goods  counter 
•  hey  would  have  created  little  interest. 
*'B.  S.  D's"  were  no  common  dough- 
nuts and  could  be  displayed  in  no 
common  selling;  Ihe  setting  mast  be 
one  that  would  give  them  preslige. 
So  the  first  day  that 
"B.  S.  D's"  went  on 
sale  in  the  Boston 
Slore  they  were  dis- 
played in  a  hand- 
some booth  in  a 
prominent  loealion 
on    the  main  floor. 

The  display  man- 
ager transformed  the 


fink  Booth,  as  it  is  known,  into  a 
bower  of  doughnuts,  fine  fixtures  and 
electrical  displays.  On  all  four  sides 
of  the  booth,  around  the  edges,  up  and 


The  Pink  Booth 

down  the  sides  and  around  the  top, 
were  brilliant  lights,  while  on  the  four 
sides  of  the  pillar  around  which  Ihe 
Pink  Booth  was  built  scores  of  lighls 
spelled  out  "B.  S.  D's"- a  letter  to 
each  corner  of  the  pillar. 

Hundreds  of  dozens  of  the  finest, 
fattest.  Huffiest  doughnuts,  fresh  from 
ihe  kettles,  were  heaped  up  in  the 
booth.  Their  aroma  filled  the 
air  over  the  Boston  Store's 
main  lloor,  and  for  several 
days  Ihe  bake  shop  was  taxed 
to  the  limit   to  turn  out 
doughnuts   fast   enough  to 
meet  the  demand. 

Because  "H.  S.  D's"  were 


B.S. 


What  Is  It? 


The  emluilun  of  a  doughnut  ad 


Ihe  besl  doughnuts  thai  could  bo 
made,  their  fame  spread  fast.  People, 
who  never  had  heard  of  them  were 
attracted  to  the  Pink  Booth  by  the 
delightful  aroma.  In  street  cars 
others  saw  their  friends  and  fellow 
pa-sengers  carrying  paraffin  bags 
on  which  were  large  red  hearts. 
In  the  middle  of  the  hearts 
were  the  large  red  letters, 
"B.  S.  D's." 

The  fame  of  "B.  S.  D's"  has 
spread  until  now  people  who  live 
many  miles  from  Milwaukee  gel 
their  daily  supply  of  these  doogh- 
nuls  by  mail.  The  Boston  Store 
ships  them  in  special  paraffined 
cardboard  boxes  to  many  regular 
customers.  By  parcel  post  they 
arc  sold  this  way:  one  dozen,  40 
rents;  two  dozen.  7">  cents;  three 
dozen.  SI. 2a.  Because  of  the 
possible  delay  in  transit,  the 
Boston  Store  encourages  orders 
within  the  lirst  and  second  parcel 
post  zones  only.  Thus  the  store  is 
building  up  a  mail  order  business 
in  a  commodity  that  until  a  few- 
years  ago  we  never  thought  of 
finding  outside  of  the  kitchen  "back 
home." 

Al  30  cents  a  dozen  the  Boslon 
Slore  is  now  selling  between  700  to 
1,000  dozen  doughnuts  a  day.  Some 
days  the  sales  exceed  even  the  larger 
figure.  Xeilher  the  price  nor  the 
quality  ever  vary. 

Il  is  obvious  that  a  department  store 
never  would  pay  large 
dividends  on  the  net 
profits  it  would  earn 
from  selling  doughnuts 
exclusively.  But — 
doiighnulsbringa  great 
many  customers  to  the 
store  every  dav,  for  in 
Milwaukee  "B.S.  D's" 
are  nol  delivered.  Per- 
sons that  want  them 
must  come  and  get 
I  hem. 

1 1  may  be  conserva- 
tively estimated  thai 
of  the  minimum  of 
700  who  come  into  the 
store  every  day  for 
doughnuts,  at  least 
-100  slop  and  buy 
something  else.  The 
plan  is  one  more  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of 
gelling  people  into  th< 
store. 


Wt  Hop*  Th.rt  WiUBt 
Enough 

B.  S.  Ds 


— to  that  everyone  can  ret 
a  doxen  of  them  Saturday 


—for  we  want  everyone  to 
know  how  really  good 
a  doughnut  can  be  I 

•coarvd  iter  ropnirr  in  c*t- 

-  Mr  ft*  MNm  *tmt  mr*  Al  It* 
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The  Letters  of  Judson  McGee 

With  a  Description  of  the  Data  System  That  Enables  Him 
to  Maintain  Personal  -  Letter  Relations  With  His  Dealers 


¥>'  /  COULD  only  get  the  time  to 
■  write  more  letters.  I  could  easily 
■*  double  our  sales  this  year." 

Judson  Parmenter  McGee.  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  New  Durco 
Manufacturing  Company,  was  regret- 
ting his  inability  to  dictate  more  per- 
sonal letters  to  his  trade. 

Twelve  years  ago  "Jud"  McGee  was 
earning  a  sample  case  on  the  road. 
Today  his  plant  is  rated  fifth  in  size  in 
his  industry.    So  rapid  has  been  his 
rise,  so  wide  the  personal 
esteem  in  which   he   is  held 
throughout  the  trade,  that  he  is 
often  said  to  be  the  coming 
Charles  M.  Schwab  in  his 
particular  line  of  manufacturing. 

Ask  Mr.  McGee  the  secret 
of  the  remarkable  success  he 
has  achieved  and  he  will  prob- 
ably tell  you  as  frankly  as  In- 
fold us: 

"It  was  letters  that  did  it^ 
personal  letters." 

No  matter  how  strongly  a 
competing  firm  may  seem  to  be 
intrenched  in  any  particular  locality  or 
in  any  particular  store,  if  Judson 
McGee  goes  after  them  with  his  letters 
he  invariably  wins  an  important  share 
of  the  business.  He  leads  the  main 
attack  in  the  selling  campaign  of  the 
New  Durco  Manufacturing  Company 
with  the  personal  letters  he  dictates 
from  that  secluded  suite  of  offices  of 
his  in  the  old  west  wing  of  his  factory. 

It's  the  important  new  customers 
his  salesmen  are  endeavoring  to  secure 
that  receive  the  most  intimate  and 
Convincing  examples  of  his  personal 
letter-writing  skill.  He  devotes  his 
chief  attention  to  the  difficult  pros- 
pects. When  the  salesmen  are  in 
from  the  road  he  discusses  with  each 
one  the  particularly  hard  nuts  they 
have  previously  been  unable  to  crack. 
And  when  the  men  are  out  again  he 
begins  anew  his  personal  letter  cam- 
paign. 

Hetailers  who  have  positive  objec- 
tions to  the  New  Durco's  line  find 
those  objections  not  so  serious  as 
they  had  imagined,  nfter  reading  a  few 
of  Judson  McGee's  letters.  It  is  invari- 
ably also  a  source  of  surprise  to  them 
to  learn  that  the  president  ol  tins 
aggressive  new  company  knows 
their  objections  so  thoroughly.  Hut 
it  isn't  always  the  argument  in  the 
letter  against  the  reasons  they  have 
advanced  (or  n->|   Imving  thai  wins 


them;  it's  the  more  appealing  advan- 
tages of  the  new  line  in  some  other 
respect  that  completely  outweigh  all 
their  objections. 

Personal  information    that's  the 


all  ihe  »«y 


thing  that  makes  Mr.  McGee's  letters 
successful.  Through  his  letters  he 
maintains  at  all  times  a  personal  rela- 
tionship with  every  retailer  who  buys 
his  line  or  is  a  prospect  for  it.  And 
while  it  is  true  that  he  devotes  his 
chief  attention  to  letters  to  prospects, 
he  undoubtedly  sends  out  a  great 
many  more  personal  letters  every  year 
to  those  who  are  already  customers  of 
the  house.  He  doesn't  overlook  the 
importance  of  writing  personal  letters 
to  those  who  are  handling  his  products. 
But  through  the  system  he  has  per- 
fected, these  letters  to  customers  are 
much  easier  to  write  and  require  less 
lime  and  attention. 


ST  as  "Charlie"  Schwab  is  said  to 
i<ii  through  his  big  steel  mills  and  to 
rail  every  good  workman  by  name,  so 
Judson  McGee  says  "Hello.  Bill!" 
in  his  letters  to  retailers  all  the  way 
rrom  New  York  to  Honolulu. 

Of  course  he  says  "Hello.  Bill!"  in  a 
refined  and  entirely  unobjectionable 
way,  but  he  says  "hello"  just  the 
same.  lt'^  the  personal  equation  all 
the  tune.  And  every  retailer  who 
tuts  a  letter  signed  with  his  stubby 
signature  is  pleased  to  know  that  the 
successful  president  of  the  New  Durco 
Manufacturing  Company  has  written 


him  personally  and  remembers  so 
many  individual  things  about  him 
and  his  business. 

"Now  a  letter  that  attempts  to  sell 
goods  must  do  very  largely  what  th< 
salesman  does."  says  Mr.  McGee 
"It  should  be  just  as  personal  as  th<- 
salesman.  It  should  make  its  main 
appeal  a  personal  appeal: 

"You  see  I  was  on  the  road  myself  a 
good  many  years  and  I  formed  m> 
conclusions  about  selling  from  first- 
hand information.  I  learned  tha: 
personal  confidence  in  the  salesman  u 
the  greatest  factor  in  selling  goods. 
1  knew  hundreds  of  retailers  and  win 
they  were  handling  certain  products 
In  every  case  there  would  be  competing 
products  that  were  just  as  good  per- 
haps. But  each  retailer  pinned  his 
faith  on  some  one  line.  He  knew  Bill 
Smith,  the  salesman  in  that  territory. 
Bill  had  convinced  him  that  the  D.  C. 
products  were  the  best.  He  knew 
Bill,  knew  that  Bill  was  on  the  square, 
and  relied  on  Bill  to  see  that  the  goods 
were  always  up  to  sample.  To  be 
sure  there  were  many  other  factors  and 
many  other  reasons  why  certain  re- 
tailers bought  certain  lines,  but  the 
average  retailer  was  influenced  just  ;<s 
I  have  described.  It  was  largely 
his  personal  confidence  in  Bill,  the 
salesman,  that  won  the  business  and 
held  it. 

"That  was  my  experience  in  sellinc. 
Hetailers  placed  more  confidence  in  me 
than  in  the  house  I  represented.  Per- 
haps it  was  a  fault  of  my  selling  met  h- 
ods.  But  you  must  remember  that 
advertising  then  was  not  the  factor  in 
our  trade  that  it  is  today,  and  that 
service  to  the  retailer  was  only  begin- 
ning to  be  considered.  The  factory 
then  simply  did  the  manufacturing. 
It  was  up  to  the  salesman  to  sell  the 
product  in  his  territory  as  best  he 
could. 

"As  a  result  of  this  condition  of 
affairs  I  brought  a  large  personal  fol- 
lowing with  me  when  I  established  this 
business.  The  orders  I  was  able  to 
deliver  were  about  all  we  had  the  first 
year.  And  getting  all  this  business  on 
the  strength  of  my  personal  friendship 
with  hundreds  of  retailers  and  my 
personal  knowledge  of  their  local  condi- 
tions. I  was  inlluenced  at  the  very  be- 
ginning to  found  this  business  on  the 
same  personal  basis. 

"Letters  were  the  medium  I  natu- 
rally selected  to  continue  my  personal 
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selling  campaign.  I  planned  to  put 
the  same  personal  appeal  in  my  letters 
thai  I  had  used  in  my  selling  talk.  I 
planned  to  base  my  letters  on  the  same 
actual  knowledge  of  each  prospect  and 
his  individual  local  conditions  that  I 
had  possessed  when  I  was  a  salesman. 
Through  my  letters  I  determined  not 
only  to  maintain  the  same  old  personal 
relations  with  all  the  retailers  in  the 
territory  w  here  I  had  traveled,  but  also 
to  extend  this  personal  acquaintance- 
ship to  retailers  all  over  the  country. 

\fy  idea  of  a  letter,  you  see.  is  just 
as  I  have  told  you.  Your  letters 
should  be  your  salesmen.  They  should 
approach  a  prospect  just  as  intimately 
and  with  just  as  much  personal 
knowledge  as  a  good  salesman.  Do- 
ing this  they  build  business  on  personal 
confidence  in  the  house,  rather  than 
on  personal  confidence  in  the  sales- 
man. That,  I  want  to  tell  you.  is  one 
of  the  most  vital  advantages  in  per- 
sonal letters.  No  salesman  can  leave 
the  New  Durro  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany and  take  more  than  SlOO.OtX) 
worth  of  business  with  him  as  I  did 
when  I  left  my  last  employers. 

'"Don't  take  it  from  this,  however, 
that  I  depreciate  the  importance  of  the 
salesman.  1 1c  is  still  just  as  important 
and  just  as  necessary  as  he  ever  was. 
Our  salesmen,  for  example,  are  earning 
more  money  than  any  others  in  the 
trade.  They  earn  more  because  they 
book  more  orders.  And  they  book 
more  orders  because  they 
receive  better  support  directly 
from  the  house  through  the 
personal  letters  I  write  to  their 
customers. 

"No.  the  salesman  is  ab- 
solutely essential  and  always 
will  be.  He  is  your  advance 
agent.  He  is  the  personal 
representative  of  the  house. 
But  he  should  get  business  and 
hold  it  on  the  reputation  of  the 
house  and  the  merit  of  its 
products.  Whatever  confidence 
the  customer  has  in  the  sales- 
man should  be  secondary  always 
tn  his  confidence  in  the  house. 
The  salesman  should  be  a 
traveling  house-organ  for  the 
firm  that  pays  his  drawing 
account  and  commissions.  And 
the  only  sure  medium  I  know 
for  building  business  along  these 
lines  is  personal  letters  from  the 
house  to  the  customer." 

With  this  explanation  of  the 
purpose  of  his  letters,  Mr, 
McGce  showed  us  a  few  exam- 
ples of  the  sort  of  personal 
li  tters  he  writes  day  after  day. 
A  slack  of  these  letters  still 
unsigned  lay  on  his  desk.  He 
picked  up  the  first  one. 


"Now  here  is  a  letter  to  a  regular 
customer."  he  said.  "Most  of  the 
letters  we  write  arc  to  retailers  who 
arc  already  handling  our  products. 
We  don't  neglect  our  old  friends.  And 
perhaps  this  letter  will  serve  as  well  as 
any  other  to  show  the  general  character 
of  this  correspondence  with  regular 
patrons.  Before  showing  you  this 
letter,  however.  1  want  to  say  that  I 
never  was  in  Saco  and  never  met  either 
of  the  members  of  this  firm." 

We  reprint  the  letter  just  as  we 
copied  it  to  be  republished  with  Mr. 
McGcc's  permission  in  this  article. 
The  only  alterations  we  have  made  are 
in  the  name  of  the  firm  and  the  address. 

Smith  A  NYavman 
Comer  Broad  and  Main 

Suro,  Maine 

Gkn Ti.F.MKN, — Fred  Clark  told  ns  about 
the  personal  discussion  he  started  when  he 
was  in  your  store  last  October,  As  I  jjot 
the  story,  Mr.  Smith  maintained  thai  not 
more  than  five  |>er  cent  of  your  patrons 
were  women.  And  Mr.  Newman  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  fully  20  |>er  rent  were 
either  women  or  men  who  had  been  sent  in 
In  make  a  purchase  by  the  wife  at  home. 

Fred  told  me  that  he  thought  Mr.  New- 
man's estimate  was  about  as  you  would 
find  it  if  you  checked  up  your  trade  care- 
fully for  a  month  or  so.  He  said  that  you 
were  going  to  keep  such  a  check  on  custom- 
ed for  the  month  of  December  and  let 
me  know  the  results. 

Hut  we  haven't  heard  a  thing  from  you 
regarding  this  test.  I  am  particularly 
interested  berause  we  have  several  retailers 
in  the  West  who  are  keeping  this  data.  I 
have  been  trying  for  a  number  of  years  to 


get  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  percentage 
of  women  purchasers  in  our  trade. 

If  you  kept  this  data  and  have  not  mis- 
laid it  I  wish  you  would  send  me  the  per- 
centages. I  know  Mr.  Smith  will  not 
attempt  to  hold  back,  even  if  he  did  fall 
short  in  his  estimate. 

(Hark  is  now  in  Connecticut.  He  reports 
that  the  retail  trade  there  is  particularly 
good. 

If  the  sample  of  weather  we've  been  hav- 
ing lately  is  anything  like  what  it  is  up  your 
way.  trade  oucht  to  be  brisk  on  those  7-C 
Ideals  you  ordered  in  September. 

Cordially  yours. 
I  iii.  Nirvv  Diiico  Mko.  Co. 
.ludson  McGce,  President 

"Rather  longer  than  most  of  my 
letters  to  customers."  said  Mr.  McGec, 
when  we  passed  him  back  the  Smith  iX 
Newman  letter.  "But  you  see  it  takes 
more  time  to  write  an  effective  short 
letter. 

"How  did  I  remember  all  that  about 
a  comparatively  small  retailer  in 
Saco?  I  didn't  remember  anything 
about  it  until  Joe  Norris,  my  data 
man.  laid  Smith  »\  Newman's  data 
card  on  my  desk  this  morning,  with  a 
dictated  memorandum  of  all  the  facts, 
and  the  memoranda  Fred  Clark,  our 
salesman  in  that  territory,  had  made 
for  my  information  in  writing  this 
particular  letter. 

"The  exact  date  for  me  to  write  this 
letter  was  also  fixed  by  Clark  when  he 
was  last  here  at  the  office.  And  this 
morning  my  data  man  brought  me 
more  than  a  hundred  of  these  data 
cards  of  regular  customers  which  had 
been  checked  with  a  tickler  in 
our  general  mailing  list  for  a 
personal  letter  today.  You  see 
we  group  our  letters  as  much 
as  possible.  We  write  as  many 
letters  of  a  kind  as  we  can  on 
certain  days  and  today  was 
customers'  day. 

"Of  course  many  of  the 
personal  matters  I  mention 
in  my  letters  come  back  to 
me  when  the  data  card  and 
the  memoranda  slip  arc  laid 
before  me.  That  was  true  of 
this  particular  letter.  I  remem- 
bered all  of  the  details  instantly, 
but  would  never  have  recalled 
them  if  it  had  not  been  for  our 
data  system. 

"Now  here  is  an  entirely 
different  sort  of  letter."  Mr. 
McGee  continued,  selecting  his 
specimen  from  another  stack 
of  letters  on  the  other  side  of 
his  desk.  "This  is  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  letters  we  have 
to  write  every  day.  Some  days 
wc  do  not  get  out  anything 
but  letters  of  this  description, 
which  are  written  to  customers 
and  prospective  customers  just 
before  the  salesman  arrives. 
Every  call  of  one  of  our 
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salesmen  is  immediately  preceded  by 
a  personal  Idler.  Writing  these  letters 
is  our  first  task  every  morning. 

"This  letter  happens  to  he  to  a  re- 
tailer who  is  not  a  customer.  Hill  and 
llomans.  Oskadalia.  It'*  a  partic- 
ularly important  Idler,  too.  You  see 
we  never  have  sold  any  goods  in 
Oskadalia.  The  town  isn't  large  and 
Ihere  is  only  one  retail  firm  there,  but 
this  company  serves  a  large  rural 
district.  For  this  reason  we  have  been 
trying  hard  to  displace  our  competitor. 
I  he  Eclipse  Company,  w  hich  secured 
Ihe  business  years  before  the  New 
Durco  Manufacturing  Company  was 
organized  and  has  held  it  in  spile  of 
our  very  best  efforts. 

"Although  I  never  have  been  in  the 
town.  I  know  the  conditions  thorough- 
ly from  the  information  in  our  data 
files.  This  morning  I  was  advised  by 
a  night  letter  from  Dave  Russell,  our 
man  out  there,  of  a  new  development 
in  the  situation  which  called  for  an 
(•specially  timely  and  forceful  Idler. 
You  see  Russell  has  learned  that  Hill 
and  llomans  are  thinking  of  dropping 
Ihe  Eclipse  line.  They  discussed  the 
matter  with  a  retailer  in  another  sec- 
lion  of  the  slate  at  their  last  slate 
convention.  This  retailer  is  a  cus- 
lomer  of  ours  and  passed  the  tip  along 
lo  Russell.  He  naturally  lost  no  time 
in  gelling  the  new  development  in  the 
situation  to  me.  And  this  is  the  Idler 
I  am  sending  to  Hill  and  Romans 
tonight." 

1 1 1 i.i.  A-  1  Iomans 
Oskadalia.  Washington 

Gkntlemkn,   When  Hud  Doion  drives 
in  on  the  stage  from  Short  Plains  tomorrow 
morning.  Willi  a  broken  spring  part  on  a 
disk  leveler.  you  are  going  la  remem- 
ber what  I  wrote  you  last  fall  altoul 
our  new  San  Francisco  branch  anil 
warehouse. 

From  three  to  four  weeks  is  entirely 
loo  Ions]  toexpeet  a  customer  la  wait 
for  a  new  part  like  that  at  this  season 
of  the  year  in  Washington.  Of  course 
it  may  not  be  a  spring  part  and  it  may 
not  lie  tomorrow  morning,  but  you 
;ire  getting  the  call  for  parts  now 
ev  cry  day .  and  service  is  an  import  ant 
feature  to  vour  trade. 

In  fact  Dave  Russell,  our  man  in  i 
stale,  tells  me  that  there  are  quite  a 
people  already  in  your  territory  who 
going  'ID  miles  lo  Cnmslcn  to  gel 
prompter  service  our  retailer  Ihere  is  now 
able  to  oiler  because  of  our  San  Fran*  UM 
branch. 

Dave  Russell  will  be  in  Oskadalia  about 
the  twentieth  and  when  he  arrives  1  want 
you  to  lei  him  explain  how  promptly  we 
are  getting  shipments  into  Washington. 

I  guess  I  can  leave  it  lo  Dave  lo  ti  ll  you 
how  much  better  and  more  complete  our 
line  is  than  au\  oilier  in  Ihe  lield.  I  <|o 
want  lo  tell  you  personally,  however,  (bat 
Ihe  New  Durco's  line  is  not  onlv  a  shade 
belter  in  any  respect  you  ran  mention,  but 
that  our  service  is  Ml  per  cent  better. 

With  the  county  seal  now  located  at 
Oskadalia.  you  are  well  on  the  road  lo  a 
much  larger  town  and  a  hmfier  volume  of 
 nly  trade.   The  New  Rami  Company's 


line  will  Im-  an  asset  lo  you  in  handling  this 
bigger  business.  As  you  know.  I  am  here 
on  the  job  at  the  factory  all  the  time  and 
can  promise  you  the  |>crsonal  attention  a 
business  like  yours  needs  at  headquarters. 

Sincerely  yours. 

"Fortunately,  that  Idler  was  all 
plain  sailing."  explained  Mr.  McGee. 
"because  Russell  wired  me  lhat  Hill 
and  Humans  were  dissatisfied  with  Ihe 
service  they  were  gelling  from  the 
Eclipse  Company  on  parts.  Willi  our 
San  Francisco  branch  we  hold  a  big 
advantage  in  all  that  Coast  territory. 
And  all  I  had  to  do  was  lo  make  my 
argument  tell  by  mentioning  Bud 
Dolan,  who  is  a  character  out  there 
and  who  drives  the  stage  between 
Oskadalia  and  Short  Plains.  Rud 
brings  in  the  parts  every  day  or  so  at 
this  season  of  the  year  from  the  custom- 
ers along  his  route.  Most  of  these 
parts  a  retailer  would  already  have  on 
hand,  but  a  spring  part  for  a  disk 
leveler  is  something  no  dealer  would 
ever  carry  in  stock. 

"Perhaps  the  two  letters  I  have 
shown  you.  however,  will  give  you  the 
idea  thai  all  our  correspondence  has  a 
rural  flavor.  The  facts  arc  quite 
otherwise.  We  write  more  letters  lo 
the  city  than  to  the  country  trade. 
This  leiter  lo  a  well-known  retailer  in 
Boston  should  give  you  a  better  idea  of 
our  personal  correspondence.  It's  to 
Cabot  and  Sallonstall.  who  are  located, 
as  doubtless  you 
are  already  aware, 
on  Summer  Sired. 
This  firm  buys  some 
of  our  goods  but 
we  have  never  been 
able  to  secure  a 
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Ihe  business.  They  spread  their  orders 


around  altogether  too  much  for  their 

own  good." 

C.AMOT  AS  vi  lONSI  AIX 

Slimmer  SI  reel, 
Itoslon,  Mass. 

<  .i  n  1 1  i.mi  s,  —My  oldest  daughter  lane. 

who  is  now  at  WellesliA.  mentioned  in  one 
of  her  letters  recently  your  handsome  new 
store  front.  Jane  wanted  some  of  those 
New  Durco  picture  pins  and  of  course 
t  ailed  at  vour  store  lo  purchase  Ihem.  Ami 


her  teller  brought  lo  my  mind  w  hat  Walter 
Oreen  had  told  me  just  before  CIhristma» 
about  the  new  store  front  you  w  ere  plnnnnn. 

I  am  glad  to  know-  lhat  it  is  now  built  an 
that  you  have  such  an  imposing  entrath 
mi  Summer  Street.    If  vou  will  pardon  ,i 
suggestion,  in  this  connection,   I  want  U 
remind  vou  of  our  special  garden  wind"', 
display  for  Faster.    We  have  placed  17  .  t 
these  displays  in  New  York  and  Hrookbn. 
one  on  Fifth  Avenue.    You  have  the  !.«  i 
lion  and  the  slore  front  in  Boston  to  in;ik 
a  pronounced  impression  on  your  ■print 
tratle  with  this  unusually  interesting  arat 
beautiful  garden  display  during  the  Rflftirf 
season. 

Have  just  advised  Waller  (ireen  to  ttt 
you  next  week  if  possible.  As  you  kn»» 
our  garden  line  is  something  we  have  lone 
been  trying  to  gel  you  to  handle.  With 
your  new  front  now  is  Ihe  psvcholajpi  a 
lime  for  you  to  allow  us  to  demonstrate  :  M 
we  have  claimed  for  these  goods. 

I  acquired  an  N  A  R  eighl-cvbnder  tin- 
spring,  the  same  as  (ireen  Idls  me  \our 
Mr.  Cabot  drives.  But  the  roads  here  si 
this  lime  do  not  give  me  the  opportunity 
you  enjoy  to  try  out  a  new  car  lo  air. 
considerable  extent  on  h»ni{  runs.  I  ran 
indorse,  however,  Mr.  Cabot's  opinio" 
regarding  Ihe  smooth-running,  easx-ridim. 
qualities  of  the  N  A  B.  It  surely  does  |>ni 
it  all  over  Ihe  old  Humbler. 

Cordially  yours. 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation 
Mr.  McGee  pushed  one  of  a  row  i 
buttons  along  the  edge  of  his  big  desk 
and  a  slight  but  intensely  active  man  at 
least  50  years  of  age  appeared  in  Ihe 
doorway. 

"This  is  Mr.  Norris,"  he  said,  "our 
data  man.    Mr.  Norris  is  one  of  the 
must  important  men  in  our  organiza- 
tion.   He  keeps  and  is  entirely  respon 
siblc  for  all  the  personal  data  in  our 
card  systems.    It  is  only  with 
his  help  that   I  am  able  to 
maintain  personal- letter  rela- 
tions with  our  entire  trade. 

"Now  if  you  w  ill  step  out  into 
our  data  room.  Joe  will  explain 
lis  system  to  you:  and  I  want  you 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is 
Joe's  system  absolutely.  He 
worked  il  out  and  perfected  it 
When  the  history  of  Ihis  business 
is  written,  if  it  ever  is  written, 
after  Joe  and  I  are  gone,  it  will  be 
Joe  Norris,  fully  as  much  ns  Jtid 
McGee,  who  gets  the  credit  for 
our  success." 

"I  am  afraid  McGee  is  lapsing 
into  some  of  our  personal- letter 
data  stuff."  said  Mr.  Norris  by- 
way of  apology  for  this  heart v 
recommendation.  "Rut  he  knows  that 
the  same  sort  of  personal  friendliness 
w  e  maintain  with  our  customers  is  also 
good  for  the  help  now  and  then  " 

With  this  little  pass  at  arms  between 
(he  boss  and  his  capable  assistant,  they 
both  explained  the  general  details  of 
their  personal  Idler  system.  An  im- 
portant feature  was  an  immense  map 
of  the  United  Slates  and  Canada  w  hich 
hung  at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  This 
map  had  been  made  especially  for  them 
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Help  Yourself  to  the  Shoes 

By  WILLIAM  C.  SPROl  LI. 
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r\l  RING  A  SALE  of  surplus  slock 
M  M  of  shoes  five  years  ago  F.  L. 

Turner,  of  Brazil,  Indiana,  saw 
many  customers  in  his  crowded  store 
sitting  on  boxes  and  benches  filling 
I  heir  own  shoes  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  salesman.  The  customers 
were  helping  themselves  to  shoes  and 
calling  upon  Ihc  salesmen  only  when 
ready  to  pay  for  their  selections. 

Tbis  condition  suggested  to  Mr. 
Turner  the  thought  that  possibly  sales- 
men are  not  indispensable  in  a  shoeslore. 
1  le  knew  he  would  have  a  larger  trade 
if  he  could  sell  shoes  cheaper:  he  knew 
he  could  sell  cheaper  if  he  could  reduce 
overhead:  he  believed  that  if  they 
could  buy  shoes  cheaper  many  custom- 
ers would  be  willing  to  wait  upon  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Turner  did  not  abandon  the 
old  method  of  shoes.  Instead  he 
divided  his  stock,  moving  his  better 
grade  of  shoes  into  a  larger  store  room 
just  across  the  alley,  where  he  conducts 
:in  orthodox  shoe  store  and  employs 
lour  salesmen.  In  the  old  store  he  con- 
structed shelves  along  each  wall  and 
put  in  subdivisions  for  sizes.  On  one 
side  of  the  room  he  placed  men's  shoes: 
on  the  other  side,  women's.  In  the 
middle  he  placed  several  bins  for 
-.pecial  lots  at  special  prices.  Instead 
of  employing  salesmen  he  employed 
two  girls  to  "keep  store." 

These  two  shoe  stores,  fifteen  feet 
apart,  owned  by  one  man  but  serving 


two  classes  of  trade,  afford  a  good 
opportunity  for  comparing  the  two 
methods  of  retailing  shoes.  In  Ihc 
store  with  the  belter  class  of  shoes  the 
furnishings  resemble  those  of  the  aver- 
age shoe  store;  in  the  serve-self  store 
the  furnishings  are  meager  four 
benches,  a  couple  of  chairs,  shelves, 
signs  and  a  cash  register.  In  the 
service  store  four  salesmen  draw  the 
usual  salaries  for  shoe  salesmen;  the 
serve-self  store  requires  only  two  girls. 
In  the  service  store  the  cost  of  doing 
business  averages  27  per  cent;  in  the 
serve-self  store  the  cosl  has  been  cul  to 
1 7  per  cent.  Thus  10  per  cent  is  saved 
to  the  customer  without  reducing  the 
profits. 

A  saving  of  this  kind  naturally  is 
reflected  in  the  comparative  figures 
representing  volume  of  business.  From 
an  average  stock  of  $7,<XM>  in  Ihe  serve- 
self  store  the  customers  "helped  them- 
selves" last  year  to  $40,000  worth  of 
shoes.  In  the  other  store,  where  the 
stock  averages  $20,000.  the  gross  busi- 
ness amounted  to  $(">0.0O0. 

f\NE  STORE  does  not  compete  with 
the  other.  The  highest  priced  men's 
shoe  in  the  serve-self  sells  for  S").9S;  the 
highest  priced  women's  shoe  sells  for 
S-1.9X.  In  the  store  across  the  alley 
much  better  shoes  sell  for  much  higher 
prices.  The  serve-self  store  receives 
many  poor  sellers  and  odd  sizes  from 
Ihe  other  store. 

St 


This  serve-self  shoe  store  caters 
chiefly  to  farmers  and  laborers;  in 
general,  to  those  classes  of  people,  who 
want  work  shoes  or  the  cheaper  grades 
of  dress  shoes.  The  chief  competitor 
of  this  serve-self  shoe  store  is  the  mail 
order  house.  Through  his  advertise- 
ments Mr.  Turner  has  convinced  most 
of  those  people  in  his  neighborhood 
who  formerly  bought  of  the  mail  order 
houses  that  he  can  undersell  the  big 
concerns  on  any  shoe  he  has  in  stock. 

For  example.  Mr.  Turner  distributes 
handbills — his  chief  method  of  adver- 
tising for  the  serve-self  store  saying. 
"This  shoe  in  your  catalog  So.81) — ihe 
same  shoe  in  my  store  for  $4.39." 
Anolher  paragraph  may  run  something 
like  Ihis:  "Your  mail  order  house  asks 
you  lo  send  in  S2.i).~>  for  this  shoe.  In 
our  store  you  sec  the  same  shoe  and  try 
it  on  before  you  pay  $2,119  for  it.  And 
you  get  your  money  back  if  you  arc  not 
satisfied." 

Kven  in  his  serve-self  store  Mr. 
Turner  follows  bis  practice  of  guaran- 
teeing satisfaction.  He  urges  his 
customers  to  lake  home  a  pair  of  shoes 
for  each  member  of  the  family  and  lo 
return  any  shoes  not  of  the  right  size. 
Of  course,  the  customer  pays  for  the 
shoe  before  he  leaves  Ihc  slore.  but  he 
knows  there  will  be  no  questions  asked 
if  he  wants  his  money  back. 

Good  display  creates  the  illusion  that 
the  stock  in  the  serve-self  shoe  store  i> 
much  larger  than   thai  in  Ihc  olhei 
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New  Styles  in  Lumber  Yards 

Your  Up-to-Date  Dealer  Dolls  Up  His  Yard,  Installs 
a  Planning  Service  and  Caters  to  the  Trade  of  Women 


no  one 


TIME  WAS.  not  so  long  ago.  when 
a  retail  lumber  yard  was  a  thing  of 
utility,  indeed  of 
necessity,  but  by  no 
stretrh  of  the  imagina- 
tion could  it  be  called  a 
thing  of  beauty,  desira- 
bility or  even  "tolera- 
bility" — if  there  is  such 
a  word-  in  the  neighbor- 
hood one  happened  to 
live  in.  People  avoided 
the  yard  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, disliking  to  walk 
past  it.  even  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  Its  high 
board  fence,  generally 
sagging  and  slatternly, 
gave  a  forbidding  look 
to  the  whole  block,  and 
the  sidewalk  was  usually 
unclean  and  in  winter 
covered  with  ice  or  snow. 
It  was  about  the  ugliest 
place  in  town,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few 
school  boys  for  whom  it 
held  a  mysterious  fascination 
ever  went  near  it  who  could  possibly 
help  it. 

But  a  change  has  come  over  the 
lumber  yard.  It  has  perked  up.  with  a 
brand  new.  freshly-painted  fence — 
green  mostly — with  a  neat,  clean,  well- 
built  office  with  display  windows, 
sometimes  with  gay  flower  boxes,  and 
always  with  a  cheery,  clean,  homelike 
reception  room  where  one  can  sit  in 
comfort  and  examine  samples  of  hard- 
wood flooring,  fancy  doors  and  the  like, 
and  plans  and  pictures  of  handsome 
little  bungalows  and  cowsheds  and 
granaries  and  self-feeders  and  so  on. 

The  yard  itself  has  changed  no  less. 
The  long  aisles  of  dirty,  slipshod 
lumber  piles  have  straightened  up: 
have  got  under  cover,  in  fai  l,  and  are 
no  longer  dirty  or  weather-beaten,  but 
shiny  yellow  and  fragrant)  just  as  they 
came  from  the  mill — all  because  they 
have  a  roof  over  them  and  a  water- 
proof foundation  under  them.  And  a 
lot  of  other  things  have  come  to  pass 
which  make  the  retail  yard  at  last  a  real 
asset  to  a  community-  actually  a 
thing  of  beauty. 

And  what  has  brought  this  about  ? 
The  answer  is.  as  in  so  many  cases  of 
industrial  rejuvenation  -woman. 

If  senile  years  ai*o  you  had  suggested 
to  the  liimlienn:in  that  he  do  sumo- 
Hung  to  make  his  yard  attractive  to 
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women  customers,  he  would  have 
laughed  and  spoken  somewhat  in  this 
wise:  "I  suppose  you  want  me  to  tie 
pink  and  blue  bows  on  my  boards  and 
put  a  (lower  pot  on  each  lumber  pile? 
Mow  about  lace  curtains  at  the  office 
windows  and  some  bead  portieres 
strung  up  between  the  lumber  piles? 
No,  we  don't  want  no  women  coming 
around  here.  What  do  women  know- 
about  lumber,  anyway?" 

In  those  days  when  lumber  had  to 
be  purchased,  the  man  of  the  house 
usually  did  it  over  the  phone.  When 
a  new  home  was  to  be  built,  the 
village  contractor  bought  the  necessary 
woodwork  and  charged  whatever  he 
pleased  for  it.  To  the  feminine  world 
lumber  and  the  lumber  yard  were 
unknown  quantities. 

ni  'T  some  one  awoke  one  day  to  the 
fact  that  women  are  the  real  home 
builders:  that  they  are  the  "instigators" 
of  new  (l(Hirs,  built-in  hook  eases  and 
other  things  made  of  (he  products  sold 
by  the  retail  lumberman.  And  so, 
with  am  axing  rapidity,  there  spread  the 
propaganda  of  "1  lome-Building 
Service."  which,  reduced  to  its  lowest 
(ertns.  meant  reaching  the  real  ultimate 
consumer,  the  "lady  of  the  house.." 

A  man  out  In  Kansas — I).  J.  Fair,  a 
retailer  of  Sterling  was  one  of  the  first 
to  see  the  light  and  one  who  not  onlv 


brushed  up  his  lumber  yard  but  went 
farther  and  installed  what  he  called  a 
"planning  service." 
designed  to  reach  the 
prospective  builder  oi 
homes  and  also  those 
who  wished  to  remodel 
old  homes. 

Mr.  Fair  became  a 
prophet  of  the  new  deal 
and  went  about  nmonc 
his  fellow  retailers  at 
conventions  all  over  the 
land,  and  preached  to 
them  the  gospel  of  "serv  - 
ice" in  general  and  the 
"planning  service"  in 
particular. 

"The  average  home- 
owner builds  but  one 
home  in  a  lifetime."  said 
Mr.  Fair,  "and  it's  up  to 
the  lumberman  to  help 
him  build  it  right."  So 
he  went  to  work  with 
that  idea  in  his  head  and 
proceeded  to  show  the 
farmer  and  small-town  home-owner 
how  to  "build  it  right." 

"You  can't  blame  him  if  he  follows 
false  gods  and  is  attracted  by  the 
pictures  in  the  catalogues."  he  said  — 
and  put  up  photographs  of  the  houses 
he  had  furnished  the  lumber  for  and 
the  floor  plans,  and  on  them  he  lacked 
the  bill  of  materials. 

"It's  just  as  true  of  homes  as  ii  is 
of  millinery  that  the  attractive  desiqn 
is  selected  because  it  pleases  the  eye." 
was  another  of  Ihe  axioms  he  fired  at 
his  fellow  retailers —and  he  put  up 
beautiful  water  color  paintings  of 
bungalows  and  farm  houses  with  trees 
and  Dower  gardens  in  full  bloom,  and 
showed  his  customers  how  Ihey  could 
get  such  a  home. 

"I  would  have  the  floors  scrubbed 
and  the  windows  washed  and  the  ice 
and  bacon  and  eggs  in  the  ice-box 
w  hen  the  key  is  delivered,"  he  finished 
and  his  fellow  lumbermen  sat  up  and 
took  notice,  lie  hasn't  got  that  far 
yet,  but  he  will. 

"Selling  the  home  complete"  became 
a  slogan  among  Ihe  retailers  and  the 
"planning  service"  became  a  new- 
gospel.  Adolph  I'fund.  the  secretary 
of  one  of  the  big  retail  associations 
seized  upon  the  idea  and  instituted  a 
planning  service  for  Ihe  members  of 
his  association,  thereby  making  it 
possible  for  the  smallest  dealer  in  the 
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most  remote  town  or  his  territory  to 
have  a  complete,  up-to-date  sales- 
pulling  planning  senior. 

Among  the  first  to  adopt  this  srheme 
and  to  install  a  planning  service  was 
(ieorge  La  Pointe,  Jr.,  manager  of 
the  O.  &  N.  Lumber  Company,  of 
Menomonic,  Wis.,  and  of  the  La 
Pointe  Lumber  Company,  which  con- 
trol twenty-nine  retail  yards  in  various 
small  cities  in  the  north.  Each  yard  is 
neat,  attractively  painted  and  has  a 
wide-windowed  display  room,  the 
window  always  being  filled  with  model 
farm  structures,  architectural  water 
colors  and  sample  interior  finishes. 

Mr.  La  Poinle's  service  department 
at  present  consists  of  a  corps  of  drafts- 
men and  estimators  whose  duty  it  is  to 
follow  the  customer's  ideas  and  to 
design  a  home,  a  barn  or  a  whole  outfit 
of  farm  structures  in  accordance  with 
those  ideas,  suggesting  a  convenience 
lu  re  and  avoiding  a  difficulty  there, 
and  giving  an  estimate  on  the  cost  of 
the  completed  structure. 

Thus  when  Farmer  Jones  plans  a  now 
j'roup  of  farm  buildings — say  a  silo,  an 
implement  shed  and  a  hog  farrowing 
house — the  planning  service  helps  him 
to  select  the  style  of  building  best 
suited  to  his  purpose  and  helps  him  to 
make  the  best  use  of  his  space.  It  may 
also  throw  in  u  suggestion  or  two  as  to 
the  new  style  of  solf-fcof'ers  rnd  some 
portable  grain  bins. 

The  yard  manager  is  provided  with 
plan  books  and  prospect  blanks.  Each 
yard  manager  is  educated  to  handle  the 
customer  in  such  a  way  as  to  find  out 
his  exact  needs  and  wishes  and  to 
guarantee  satisfaction  to  him.  He 
first  ascertains  from  the  "prospect" 
the  type  of  house  or  other  structure 
desired,  the  number  of  rooms  and  kind 


of  architectural  features  wanted,  and  in 
a  general  way  all  the  other  largerdetails. 

Then  the  prospect  blanks  arc  filled 
out  with  this  information  and  sent  to 
the  service  department,  which  is  thus 
enabled  to  make  a  tentative  floor  plan 
and  a  water-color  perspective  of  the 
job.  These  arc  then  sent  back  to  the 
yard  manager  to  be  presented  to  the 
customer.  If  the  plan  and  perspective 
arc  found  satisfactory,  the  yard  man- 
ager at  onrc  quotes  a  price  on  all  the 
material  needed  for  the  completion  of 
the  job.  as  each  yard  handles  all  build- 
ing materials.  This  price  is  guaranteed; 
that  is.  the  company  guarantees  that 
the  figures  will  cover  the  price  of  the 
material. 

If  the  estimate  results  in  a  sale,  the 
service  department  makes  regular  blue- 
print plans  and  detailed  specifications. 

A  T  the  head  of  the  service  depart- 
ment  is  A.  W.  Holt,  who  has  made  a 
life  study  of  estimating  building  "by 
the  square,"  or  on  a  unit  cost  basis. 
He  uses  in  this  work  a  "Lumbermen's 
Building  Estimator."  compiled  by  him- 
self and  consisting  of  elaborate  tables 
to  assist  in  accurate  and  rapid  calcula- 
tions. The  plan  can  be  operated  by 
the  small  dealer  as  well  as  the  large, 
even  where  a  professional  draftsman  is 
not  employed,  the  planning  service 
offered  by  the  associations  being  avail- 
able with  bills  of  materials,  and  the 
"Estimator"  making  it  possible  for  any 
lumberman  to  calculate  costs  easily 
and  quickly.  Mr.  La  Pointe  doesn't 
hide  his  light  tinder  a  bushel,  either, 
but  advertises  this  fine  service  of  his 
far  and  wide.  The  guaranteed  price 
feature  is  advertised  under  the  name 
of  "The  Ilollbid."  because  Mr.  Holt 
puts  the  price  on  the  job. 


Mr.  La  Pointe  has  found  that  women 
are  the  best  "prospects"  and  that  with 
his  planning  service  he  can  please  them 
so  well  that  once  sold  they  are  "sold 
for  life"  when  any  additions  or  repairs 
are  to  be  made.  Moreover,  a  woman 
tells  her  friends  of  his  work  for 
her  and  thus  brings  much  trade  to 
his  yards. 

"We  appreciate  the  fact."  says  Mr. 
I-a  Pointe,  "that  in  most  cases  the  wife 
is  more  anxious  than  the  husband  to 
have  a  home,  and  I  believe  that  if  we 
had  a  woman  in  our  service  depart- 
ment— one  who  has  made  a  study  of 
home  conditions — she  would  be  of 
great  aid  to  our  customers  in  helping 
them  to  plan  not  only  their  homes,  but 
also  the  room  arrangements  and  built- 
in  features  that  mean  so  much  to  the 
housekeeper." 

There's  a  big  idea  in  that  and  one 
that  is  going  to  be  tried  out.  A  woman 
of  the  proper  training — one  who  could 
talk  plain  common  sense  to  housewives 
about  where  the  woodbox  and  coalbin 
ought  to  be  and  whether  the  drain- 
board  of  the  sink  should  be  at  the 
right  or  left  a  thing  no  mere  man 
would  ever  have  thought  of  and  just 
how  many  closets  you  can  squeeze  in 
and  where ;  think  what  a  drawing 
card  she  would  be  in  connection  with 
such  a  service! 

Mr.  La  Pointe  has  reason  to  know- 
pretty  well  how  this  will  work  out.  for 
his  own  wife  recently  proved  the  point 
by  planning  and  building  a  small  house 
which  sold  promptly  at  a  good  profit 
because  of  its  comfort  and  convenience. 

Mr.  La  Pointe  says  that  when  busi- 
ness conditions  become  a  little  more 
stable  and  building  material  prices 
settle  down  to  some  sort  of  certainty, 
he  is  going  to  try  out  this  plan. 
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The  Letters  of  Judson  McGee 
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with  each  salesman's  territory  in  a 
different  tint  and  was  covered  with 
little  flags  in  various  colors.  The  red 
Hags,  which  were  numbered,  they  told 
mc  were  used  to  indicate  the  exact 
location  of  each  salesman. 

"The  map.  you  see."  explained  Mr. 
Norris.  "is  the  chart  that  guides  us  in 
our  correspondence.  Our  letters  were 
written  to  help  the  salesmen  gel  the 
business.  And  to  do  that  we  must 
time  and  direct  our  letters  with  the 
particular  salesman  in  view  who  is  to 
follow  up  our  letter  work  and  cash  in 
on  it. 

"As  you  can  readily  understand,  our 
letters  must  be  planned  ahead.  Most 
of  them  arc  planned  months  ahead, 
but  the  actual  work  is  usually  only  a 
day  ahead  of  Mr.  Me  (lee.  For  ex- 
ample, the  work  the  girls  and  I  arc- 
doing  here  today  is  for  the  letters  that 
Mr.  McGec  will  send  out  tomorrow. 

"Now  here  under  the  map  you  see 
our  card  system  for  the  salesmen.  All 
the  facts  about  every  salesman  are 
kept  on  these  cards  by  this  young  lady 
here. 

"Where  will  Phil  Sinclair  be  to- 
morrow?" asked  Mr.  McGee  of  the 
young  woman  in  charge  of  this  part  of 
the  work. 

jyiTHOL'T  a  moments  hesitation 
she  walked  to  one  of  the  last  of 
the  drawers  in  the  cabinet  and  drew 
out  three  or  four  cards.  This  is  what 
she  read  to  us: 

"Mr.  Sinclair  should  be  in  Warren. 
Ohio,  this  morning.  He  is  to  see 
Brainard  and  Sons  there  and  will 
probably  lunch  with  Mr.  Brainard, 
Senior.  This  afternoon  he  is  to  go 
over  on  the  trolley  to  Niles  and  see  the 
Jessup  Company.  The  two  letters  to 
these  companies  were  written  day 
before  yesterday." 

'  And  where  did  you  last  check  up 
Mr.  Sinclair.  Miss  Burrill?"  asked  Mr. 
Mct.ee. 

"I  checked  him  from  his  letter  this 
morning."  she  replied,  "lie  was  in 
Voungstown  and  up  to  schedule." 

"You  see  this  part  of  the  work  is 
elementary  but  highly  important." 
explained  Mr.  Norris.  "With  the 
data  on  our  salesmen's  cards,  we  start 
our  work  here  every  morning.  We 
altend  first  to  (he  letters  that  are  to 

pro  edc  each  salesman.   And  to  write 

tbo.<c  letters  we  refer  to  these  cus- 
tomers' tiles  here  in  the  center  of  llv 
room  and  to  those  envelope  files  over 
there. 

"Miss  Burrill  eivos  me  every  morn- 
ing a  memorandum  for  each  salesman 

tor  these  letters  and  I  immediately  get 


to  work  with  the  two  young  women 
here  at  our  general  files." 

The  files  in  the  center  of  the  room 
were  arranged  in  card  record  desk  form 
and  each  card  was  fully  four  times  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  index  card.  Cus- 
tomers and  prospective  customers  were 
indicated  by  the  different  colors  of 
cards  used  and  the  ratings  and  many 
other  vital  facts  were  immediately 
ascertained  in  the  same  way  -by 
different  shades  or  by  various  caba- 
listic signs.  In  addition  most  of  the 
cards  bore  tabs  of  various  character. 

Altogether  the  amount  of  data  on 
these  cards  was  most  surprising — data 
about  each  customer  and  data  as  well 
about  the  particular  territory.  Most 
of  this  data  on  the  cards,  however,  was 
restricted  to  vital  facts.  The  more 
complete  personal  data  were  kept  in 
large  individual  manila  envelopes 
which  were  stored  in  an  envelope  file 
reaching  almost  to  the  ceiling  at  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  By  a  number 
on  the  card  these  envelopes  could  be 
secured  from  the  young  woman  in 
charge  of  the  envelope  file.  And  be- 
fore both  the  large  general  card  tile  and 
the  envelope  file  I  observed  young 
women  at  work  at  tables  and  with 
typewriters  revising  and  recording 
data. 

The  larger  envelope  files,  I  learned, 
were  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
work.  Here  a  young  woman  was 
constantly  employed  summarizing  and 
typewriting  data.  Whenever  a  new 
letter  was  written  extra  carbons  were 
furnished  for  these  files.  The  young 
woman  in  charge  then  summarized  the 
old  data  that  had  previously  been  used, 
if  they  were  at  all  bulky,  on  a  special 
sheet  of  yellow  paper.  All  of  the  old 
data  were  preserved  in  the  envelope, 
however,  but  they  were  kept  together 
under  an  elastic  band.  The  more 
immediate  and  timely  facts  were 
summarized  on  the  yellow  sheet,  or  on 
a  special  large  card  which  was  cut  to  fit 
easily  in  the  envelope. 

AMONG  some  of  the  more  unusual 
data  in  the  envelopes  Mr.  McGec 
and  Mr.  Norris  called  lor  were  theater 
programs  where  a  salesman  had  at- 
tended the  theater  with  a  customer; 
pictures  of  homes  in  which  retailers 
lived,  with  all  the  facts  about  the 
home,  it  it  were  a  new  house;  pictures 
of  automobiles;  pictures  of  salesmen  in 
automobiles,  perhaps  on  some  special 
online  wilh  :«  retailer,  to  a  country  fair 
or  to  some  resoil:  pictures  of  stoic 
fronts;  picture  postcards  that  the 
retailers  had  mailed  to  salesmen:  and 
an  assortment  of  many  other  things 
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too  numerous  to  describe  but  which 
might  be  generalized  as  the  odds  and 
ends  which  a  young  girl  or  a  college 
boy  might  keep  as  treasured  memento; 
of  pleasant  times  gone  by. 

"Here  you  note  a  snapshot  of  a 
particularly  fat  man  getting  weighed  in 
a  country  store,  with  a  group  of  lh< 
usual  onlookers  at  such  a  perform- 
ance," said  Mr.  McGec.  picking  up  a 
picture  from  the  varied  contents  of  th« 
envelope  we  were  examining. 

"You  remember  that  picture,  don  : 
you,  Joe?  That  was  the  thing  that 
really  got  us  this  retailer's  busine^ 
Wc  had  been  trying  to  sell  this  m  ; 
for  several  years.  But  it  was  onl> 
when  Thad  Tanner  struck  up  a  cor. 
versation  with  him  about  the  trouble 
wc  fat  men  have  to  bear  that  wc  ma-i. 
any  progress.  Thad,  you  know,  is 
even  larger  and  stouter  than  I  am. 
And  as  you  can  see.  this  retailer  is  no 
stripling — weighs  or  did  weigh  about 
2fi0  pounds  and  not  as  tall  as  I  am 
that.  Well.  Thad  dropped  in  at  his 
store  when  some  one  was  chaffing  him 
about  his  weight  and  to  settle  tin- 
argument  he  was  getting  hinis. 
weighed.  His  bookkeeper,  I  believe, 
snapped  the  picture. 

"TTH IS  opportunity  was  not  neglected 
by  Thad.  He  told  this  retailer. 
Homer  Middleby.  how  I  had  taken  on 
flesh  after  being  on  the  road  so  man', 
years  and  confining  myself  so  closel\ 
to  office  work.  And  he  told  him  how 
I  had  finally  been  obliged  to  take  the 
baths  at  Mount  Namur. 

"With  an  opening  like  this  I  sent 
Middleby  one  of  those  "before  anil 
after'  pictures  of  myself  and  explained 
the  treatment  that  had  helped  me. 
particularly  with  regard  to  diet,  lb- 
adopted  it  himself  and  lost  nearly 
fifty  pounds.  So  you  see  we  three, 
Thad  and  Middleby  and  I,  got  on  a 
cordial  personal  relationship  basis. 
And.  of  course,  we  secured  the  business, 
Here  you  see  the  clippings  which 
Middleby  sends  me  from  time  to  time 
from  his  local  paper— little  news  item- 
about  his  store  or  about  him  person- 
ally or  his  family,  and  I  always 
acknowledge  them  with  a  personal 
letter. 

"The  correspondence  room  now. 
Joe,"  said  Mr.  McGee. 

This  was  in  the  next  room  adjoining 
and  here  we  found  eight  stenographers 
and  three  male  correspondents. 

"This  gentleman.  Mr.  Broadbent." 
explained  Mr.  Norris.  "handles  all  of 
our  general  daily  correspondence  and 
all  of  our  form  letter  work.  I  le  passes 
on  to  Mr.  McGee  only  the  more  im- 
portant routing  letters  to  sign.  The 
form  letters,  as  we  call  them,  are  really 
not  form  letters  at  all.  for  they  are  ail 
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typewritten  and  all  contain  a  personal 
reference  of  sonic  sort,  even  though  this 
reference  is  sometimes  very  slight — 
perhaps  only  a  special  mention 
of  the  particular  state  or  town  or  of 
the  firm. 

"The  work  here,  as  Mr.  Broadbent 
can  tell  you,  is  exacting  and  diflicull, 
because  we  are  sending  out  hundreds  of 
these  letters  every  day  and  many 
thousands  every  year.  Every  cus- 
tomer and  prospective  customer  gets 
them  regularly.  They  are  always  de- 
voted to  the  general  new  facts  about 
the  business,  new  products,  general 
business  conditions,  gains  in  our 
monthly  sales,  and  various  advertising 
matter  of  that  kind.  They  are  in- 
tended to  keep  our  trade  constantly 
informed  about  the  New  Durco 
Manufacturing  Company  and  its 
products. 

"And  over  on  this  side  of  the  room 
you  get  the  heart  of  our  personal  letter 
system,  in  these  two  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Logan  and  Mr.  Brownell.  It  is  to 
them  that  I  pass  on  the  data  cards  and 
the  envelope  data  for  the  personal 
letters  which  Mr.  McGee  signs.  They 
go  over  the  personal  data  and  dictate 
the  memoranda  for  Mr.  McGee.  In 
most  instances  they  dictate  the  letter 
which  is  written  on  a  special  sheet  of 
green  paper,  as  you  sec  here.  In  such 
cases  all  Mr.  McGee  has  to  do  is  to 
edit  their  work,  with  a  touch  here  and 
there,  and  then  pass  the  copy  back  to 
this  department,  where  the  final  letter 
is  typewritten." 

]J li.  McGee  then  explained  more  fully 
how  it  was  that  he  was  able  to 
send  out  so  many  personal  letters. 
<*n  the  more  important  letters,  such  as 
those  he  had  shown  me,  the  two 
correspondents  simply  summarized  the 
essential  facts  and  he  dictated  the 
letter.  On  all  the  more  ordinary 
letters,  the  work  was  all  done  by  the 
correspondents  but  not  typed  on  the 
regular  letterhead.  In  passing  on  the 
suggestive  copy,  Mr.  McGee  had  the 
summarized  data  sheet  of  all  the  es- 
sential facts  in  the  particular  ease, 
which  was  always  pinned  to  the  green 
letter  sheet.  In  addition  each  letter 
written  by  the  correspondents  was 
also  accompanied  by  the  general  data 
<urd. 

"Our  salesmen  arc  the  field  agents 
in  our  letter  system."  continued  Mr. 
McGee.  "They  gather  the  data. 
Kvcry  call  they  make  is  reported  with 
all  the  new  personal  data  they  have  been 
ahle  to  secure.  Brown  of  Waco,  who 
has  just  sent  his  boy  to  the  University 
of  Chicago;  Billings  of  Denver,  whose 
daughter  has  married  a  young  man  in 
Roston;  Ellis  of  Bridgeport,  who  has 
purchased  a  new  motor  boat— all  these 
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personal  items  are  sent  in  to  us  by  the 
salesman  immediately  after  his  call. 
Perhaps  we  never  refer  to  them  in  our 
letters,  but  wc  know  these  facts  when 
we  write,  and  we  arc  able  therefore  to 
mention  the  personal  matters  that  will 
make  our  letters  appeal  to  each 
prospect. 

"Don't  get  from  this,  however,  that 
all  of  our  data  runs  to  personal  items 
about  each  retailer.  His  local  con- 
ditions, his  competitors,  new  facts 
about  the  growth  and  conditions  of 
trade  in  his  particular  locality  all 
these  things,  too,  are  covered. 

"And  when  the  salesmen  are  in  from 
the  road  they  immediately  get  down 
to  work  here  and  go  over  the  personal 
data  for  each  of  their  prospects.  They 
revise  and  correct  this  data  and  make 
the  memoranda  for  the  special  letters 
which  I  write,  such  for  example  as 
that  letter  I  showed  you  to  the  retailer 
in  Saco  about  the  number  of  women 
purchasers. 

"Through  all  this  our  retailers  come 
to  feel  that  we  know  them  and  are  their 
friends.  They  know  from  our  letters 
that  we  have  studied  their  local  prob- 
lems and  that  we  have  remembered 
about  them  the  things  that  one  man 
always  remembers  about  another  man 
who  is  his  friend.  They  feel  that  they 
are  not  just  somebody  we  arc  trying  to 
sell.  And  as  wc  take  so  much  personal 
interest  in  them,  they  too  come  to  take 
a  personal  interest  in  us.  They  push 
our  goods.  They  are  proud  to  be  able 
to  give  us  a  larger  order  this  year  than 
they  did  last.  It's  the  house  of  which 
I  am  the  general  manager  that  these 
retailers  look  to  when  they  arc  in 
trouble  or  when  they  want  advice  or 
assistance.  They  look  to  us  because 
our  salesmen  work  with  us  to  keep  the 
house  the  supreme  thing  all  the  time. 
Our  salesmen  know  from  experience 
that  they  sell  more  goods  by  featuring 
above  everything  else  the  personality 
and  reputation  of  the  house.  That's 
why  the  business  wc  secure  is  built  on 
the  house.  It's  not  a  transitory  busi- 
ness which  any  salesman  can  take 
with  him  to  some  competitor." 

("77k  l  etters  of  Judson  McGee"  first 
appeared  in  a  booklet  published  by  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Hampshire 
Paper  Company.  South  lladleu  Falls. 
Mass..  In/  whose  permission  it  is  here 
r 'printed.  Editor.) 
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Seattle  and  the  American  Plan 
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due  to  the  advertising  campaign.  The 
three  loyal  newspapers,  by  strong 
editorials  and  by  news  publicity 
which  started  even  before  the  adver- 
tising campaign  was  thought  of.  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  public  senti- 
ment which  demanded  the  elimination 
of  the  radical  clement  in  Seattle. 

To  revert  to  the  strikes.  The 
declaration  of  the  Master  Builders' 
Association  and  the  Associated  Indus- 
tries for  the  open  shop,  which  appeared 
on  October  14,  was  a  blow  to  the 
radicals  and  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  strike  which  had  involved  approx- 
imately 6,000 men  in  the  building  indus- 
try. The  Master  Builders  advertised 
all  over  the  state  for  men  and  soon  had 
their  work  under  way  again.  Cri 
October  M  the  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil called  the  strike  off.  The  strikers, 
after  two  months  of  idleness,  returned 
to  work  at  the  old  wages  and  alongside 
strike-breakers.  The  Master  Builders 
refused  to  enter  into  any  agreement 
with  the  unions.  In  the  building  in- 
dustry the  open  shop  was  established. 


'THE  loss  of  this  strike  defeated  the 
plans  of  the  revolutionists  to  paralyze 
the  industries  of  Seattle  by  strikes. 
Strike  talk  became  unpopular  in 
Seattle  unions,  and  no  more  strikes 
were  called. 

The  employing  pile  drivers  broke  the 
strike  in  that  industry  in  one  day  with 
a  single  advertisement  in  all  three 
dailies  declaring  for  the  open  shop  and 
inviting  men  to  come  to  work  at  the 
old  scale.  The  dyers  and  cleaners  won 
out,  obtaining  100  per  cent  forces  in  a 
few  weeks. 

The  employing  printers  and  tailors 
have  had  a  harder  fight,  but  the  print- 
ers' strike  was  finally  settled  on  an 
open  shop  basis  early  in  February  and 
at  this  writing  the  tailors  are  standing 
steadfast,  gradually  increasing  their 
working  forces  and  determined  to  go 
down  to  ruin  rather  than  submit  to 
domination  by  the  radicals  in  control 
of  the  unions.  Naturally  the  Associat- 
ed Industries  is  seeing  to  it  that  they 
do  not  "go  down  to  ruin."  And 
public  sentiment  is  backing  them  up 
strongly. 

So  far  the  Associated  Industries  has 
not  lost  a  trick.  Every  strike,  every 
abrogation  of  contract  by  the  unions, 
has  been  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  the  open  shop.  Beyond  that  the 
Associated  Industries  has  not  gone, 
for  the  organization  has  repeatcdly 
declared  that  the  employers  must  play 
fair;  that  they  cannot  violate  existing 
contracts  with  unions.  Hence  in- 
dustries  which   have   "closed  shop" 
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agreements  that  have  not  been  broken 
by  the  unions  themselves  are  still 
under  the  closed  shop  rule,  the  while 
their  employers  arc  pledged  to  the 
prinriple  of  the  open  shop. 

A  LTHOi'GH  it  is  lighting  for  Ameri- 
canism against  the  radicals,  the  Asso- 
ciated Industries  is  not  fighting  union- 
ism. The  organization  recognizes  fully 
the  right  of  employees  to  organize; 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  and 
the  right  of  full  pay  for  services 
rendered.  It  even  goes  a  step  farther 
than  the  unions,  for  it  recognizes  these 
rights  for  all,  whether  or  not  the 
beneficiaries  carry  union  cards.  Ac- 
cordingly it  has  adopted  and  put  into 
practice  a  constructive  program.  It 
has  a  strong  committee  on  wage  scales 
and  working  conditions  to  represent 
the  employers  in  dealing  with  organ- 
izations of  employees.  The  first  act  of 
this  committee  was  to  require  all 
industries  to  file  the  existing  wage 
scales  with  the  committee,  following 
a  pledge  from  the  industries  that 
wages  would  not  be  reduced  while 
living  costs  remained  at  the  present 
high  levels.  Questions  of  wages  and 
working  conditions  are  to  be  settled  as 
far  as  possible  by  the  individual 
industries,  with  appeal  to  the  com- 
mittee by  either  employers  or  em- 
ployees in  case  of  failure  to  reach  an 
agreement. 

A  second  committee  is  at  work 
studying  forms  of  organization  of 
employees,  including  the  shop  com- 
mittee and  other  plans  which  would 
give  the  proper  representation  to  the 
employees  in  each  plant  without 
interference  from  the  outside. 

A  third  committee  is  studying  vari- 
ous plans  of  profit  sharing  and  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  recommend- 
ing such  forms  of  extra  compensation 
as  are  adapted  to  the  various  industries 
of  Seattle. 

A  fourth  committee  is  to  deal  with 
profiteering;  to  protect  the  employees 
and  the  general  public  from  any 
form  of  profiteering  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  organization. 

Thus  one  may  see  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Associated  Industries  is  not 
militant:  that  its  purpose  is  not  to 
smash  unions  in  order  to  reduce  wages 
and  deny  employees  any  of  their 
rights.  It  is  fighting  only  to  protect 
the  rommunity  by  curbing  the  un- 
American  practices  of  union  labor 
radicals  who  have  become  drunk  with 
the  prosperity  and  the  power  thrown 
into  their  hands  by  the  necessity  of 
winning  the  late  war  for  the  freedom 
of  the  world. 
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pnm  it  alonft.  It  may  prove  equally  intereat- 
mj  in  olher  member*  ol  your  organization 
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'"Tested  in  Our  laboratory" 

('.□iiiiniii  il  item  pasr  VI* 

observes  thai  il  registers  3K.  for 
instance.  'I'his  figure  represents  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  sample.  A 
higher  number  consequently  represents 
a  greater  tensile  strength. 

Having  completed  this  operation, 
the.  buyer  makes  similar  tests  for  the 
comparative  strengths  of  the  warp  and 
the  filling. 

To  test  for  wool  and  cotton  compo- 
sition the  buyer  boils  a  three-inch  piece 
of  cloth  in  a  solution  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  or  more  commonly  known 
as  caustic  potash,  for  live  minutes. 
The  wool,  dissolved  by  the  chemical, 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  as  a  resi- 
due. The  col  (on.  being  a  vegetable 
and  therefore  unaffected  by  the  chemi- 
cal action,  remains  solid.  The  buyer 
then  weighs  (he  wool  residue  and  the 
cotton,  in  order  to  compute  percent- 
ages of  composition.  For  this  purpose 
there  are  several  scales  capable  of 
recording  a  variation  of  a  one  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  pound. 

Then  there  are  simple  tests  to  com- 
pute weight  per  yard,  (he  number  of 
threads  per  inch,  and  also  the  amount 
of  moisture  present  in  (he  material. 
Tests  have  shown  lha(  from  <»'  £  per 
cent  to  81  ■>  per  cent  moisture  is  a 
normal  condition  for  most  clothes. 

CE  VERA  I-  years  ago  a  silk  house 

ecpiipped  a  laboratory  for  testing 
purposes.  The  concern  spends  $20,000 
a  year  to  maintain  it.  The  laboratory 
director  receives  a  salary  of  $7,(XX)  and 
he  has  (hree  or  four  well-paid  assist- 
ants. The  firm  does  a  business  of 
Slft.OOO.OOO  annually,  so  the  laboratory 
expense  is  an  insignificant  item  of  the 
total  operating  cost. 

According  to  F.  Schacfcr.  director 
of  the  laboratory  maintained  in  New 
York  by  John  Dunlop's  Sons,  manu- 
facturers of  thrown  silks,  the  growth 
of  the  movement  has  been  so  rapid 
thai  (here  is  an  actual  shortage  of 
laboratory  experts.  Mr.  Schaefer  is  a 
graduate  of  the  textile  school  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  was  brought 
(o  this  country  to  take  charge  of  the 
Punlop  laboratory. 

The  testing  laboratory,  according 
(o  Mr.  Schaefer.  has  been  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  growth  of  (he  silk  indus- 
(ry  here.  The  officials  of  the  firm  that 
employ  Mr.  Schaefer  were  asked  to 
stale  reasons  for  this  fact,  fn  reply 
they  said  : 

"After  many  years'  experience  in  the 
buying  and  using  of  raw  silk  for  the 
manufacture  of  organ/.ine  and  tram 
(thrown  silk  yarn),  used  as  the  warp 
and  hllmn  in  (he  weaving  of  broad 
silks,  hatbands  and  ribbons,  we  were 
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forced  lo  (he  conclusion  that  without 
means  of  inspecting  and  testing  tbc 
silk  before  accepting  It,  il  was  impos- 
sible to  obtain  raw  silk  that  possessed 
the  uniform  quality  required  lo 
measure  up  lo  the  standard  wc  wished 
lo  establish.  There  was  no  establish- 
ment in  the  country  Irom  which  Ihi* 
service  could  be  obtained,  so  we 
established  a  laboratory  of  our  own. 

"The  resulls  obtained  fully  war- 
ranted the  expense.  We  found  th;il 
with  the  most  sincere  effort  on  tru- 
part  of  raw  silk  importers  who  sup- 
plied us  lo  deliver  to  us  their  best 
silks,  wc  were  obliged  to  reject  approxi- 
mately 2.r)  per  rent  of  (he  lots  tendered 
as  lacking  in  certain  qualities  which  our 
standards  required.  These  qualities 
can  be  determined  only  by  long  experi- 
ence and  the  technical  results  of  care- 
ful laboratory  work." 


Help  Yourself  to  the  Shoes 

CnntiniMHl  (rum  page  £il 

store.  In  arranging  his  slock  Mr. 
Turner  takes  Ihe  shoes  oul  of  t lie  box, 
ties  the  two  shoes  together,  tags  the 
pair  wi(h  size  and  price  and  places  it  on 
the  proper  shelf.  Me  assorts  reserve 
stocks  similarly  on  shelves  direeth 
under  the  regular  classifications.  Thus 
the  Iwo  slore  girls  can  easily  replace 
missing  sizes. 

When  the  customer  enlers  the  slore 
he  follows  the  signs  lo  Ihe  men's  or 
women's  shelves.  Other  signs  direct 
him  lo  Ihe  righl  part  of  the  shelves. 
I'nder  the  size  groupings  he  will  find 
various  styles.  He  then  picks  out  a 
shoe  that  appeals  lo  him  and  tries  it  on. 
If  it  does  not  fit  he  picks  out  a  different 
size  or  a  different  style.  When  he  finds 
a  pair  he  wants  he  takes  il  (o  one  of  the 
store  girls,  who  wraps  up  the  shoes  and 
receives  the  money.  The  girls  slay  in 
the  background  as  much  as  possible, 
but  render  any  service  they  can  in 
finding  sizes  and  inansweringquestions. 
They  are  not  salesmen,  however,  and 
they  arc  not  expected  or  required  to  do 
the  work  of  a  salesman. 

Mr.  Turner  often  picks  up  bargains 
in  job  lo(s  of  odd  sizes  and  quantities 
lhal  permit  him  to  resell  at  a  profit 
with  more  than  the  usual  10  per  cent 
saving  to  the  customer.  He  keeps  in 
touch  with  firms  in  larger  cities  and 
often  buys  at  a  discount  odd  sizes 
which  are  easily  disposed  of  in  the  serve- 
self  store. 

The  farmer  or  laborer  in  need  of  a 
pair  of  shoes  knows  he  can  get  them 
cheaper  at  Turner's  Family  Shoe  Store 
than  he  can  elsewhere.  He  likes  the 
scr\'c-sclf  idea.  Turner's  serve-self 
idea  thri\-es  on  the  patronage  of  people 
who  are  willing  to  do  without  service 
for  ihe  sake  of  the  difference  in  prices. 
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Educating  the  Charge  Account 

1 1 It>citan«j4-<t  from  |>:»Ke  111 

for  custom  has  made  such  practice  com- 
mon in  I  ho  trade. 

It nt  orodit  rusts  money,  and  this 
■  <isi  fulls  either  upon  iho  customer  01 
the  merchant.  Jones  has  figured  that 
i  n  (lit  costs  him  2  percent  a  month.  In 
this  cost  he  includes  the  salary  of 
bookkeepers,  postage  and  stationery 
used  in  handling  hills,  credit  losses 
and  interest  on  outstanding  accounts. 
I'hat  is.  a  ton  of  coal  sold  for  S7.f>(>,  if 
carried  for  a  month,  costs  him  lf> 
cents  more  than  if  it  had  hecn  paid 
lor  when  purchased. 

Here  is  his  answer;  it  is  simple  and. 
he  says,  effective.  Much  ton  of  coal  is 
sold  with  a  bill  attached  that  includes 
the  1 5  cents  per  ton  that  it  costs  to 
<-arry  on  credit.  Across  the  fare  of  (he 
hill  is  stamped:  "Fifteen  cents  less 
per  ton  if  paid  by  the  tenth  of  the 
month."  If  one  is  laying  in  a  supply  of 
roal,  say  ten  tons,  and  realizes  that 
sl.TiO  will  be  saved  by  early  settlement, 
the  chances  for  quick  payment  is  good. 

"We  have  more  casn  on  hand  since 
we  started  this  plan  than  ever  be- 
fore." says  Mr.  Jones.  "Our  cash  cus- 
tomers realize  they  are  not  paying  the 
cost  of  extended  credit  to  others,  and 
they  arc  satisfied;  our  credit  customers 
see  an  advantage  in  prompt  payment 
and  are  therefore  interested." 

The  old-fashioned  merchant  who 
stood  by  and  expected  to  lose  a  certain 
amount  through  credit  each  year  is 
rapidly  disappearing.  It  matters  not 
how  large  or  small  the  firm,  how  big 
the  turnover  each  year,  the  effort  to 
minimize  this  "credit  loss"  is  bearing 
results.  The  dead-line  is  no  longer  es- 
tablished by  soundness  or  quickness  of 
settlement  alone,  but  partly  by  the 
way  the  credit  is  used. 

JT  is  commonly  believed  by  many 
merchants,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  credit  means  more  business.  Mrs. 
Smith  will  buy  for  cash  what  she  ab- 
solutely needs,  but  finding  it  easy  to 
•>ay  those  magical  words,  "Charge  it," 
••he  will  buy  more  goods  and  they  w  ill 
l>e  paid  for.  This  is  a  credit  for  credit, 
a  mark  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this 
story,  too.  A  grocer  in  a  live  town  in 
Hie  middle  west  had  an  opportunity 
l»  buy  out  a  competitor  who  operated 
•  n  a  cash  basis.  It  was  a  compara- 
Mvely  small  city,  so  it  was  a  simple 
matter  to  carry  out  the  experiment 
*hich  he  determined  upon.  He  kept 
'he  transaction  secret  and  did  not  ap- 
|xar  in  the  cash  store  at  all.  It  had 
its  manager  and  its  old  corps  of  sulcs- 
fMH>ple— trade  went  on  much  as  under 
die  guidance  of  its  former  owner. 
Among  the  duties  of  the  manager 


POSITIVE  PROOF 

of  the  superior  efficiency 
of  the  Multi-Unit  Map 
System  it  the  fact  of  their 
u»e  by  such  big  Ku»i. 
nei»  organization*  »: 
Armour  A  Co. 

Burroughs  AJJmg  Mac  hint  Company 

Stuaeboktt  Corporation 

W lOus  (hrerlanj  Co. 

Central  Motors  Corporation 

She  rutin  Wiltiom*  Co. 

Masurfl  Motor  Co. 

Chevrolet  Motor  Co. 

Pathe  Exchange 

Midwest  F.ngine  Co, 

Premier  Motor  Co. 

Coir  Motor  Car  Co. 

£  C.  Atkins  Co. 

Kelhj  SpringJitU  Tin  Co. 

Molint  Plour  Co. 

Poire  Detroit  Co. 

—  and  many  other* 


With  a  Multi-Unit  Map 
Syitem  you  can  visualize 
your  trade  territory- 
and  KNOW  it. 


Put  Your  Business  on  the  Map 
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and  National  Moo*  tor  your  territory. 

National  Map  Company 

INDIANAPOLIS  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Address  Home  Office,  27  F.  Ceargia  Street, 
InJionapnl.i,  Indiana. 


was  that  of  keeping  track  of  customers 
who  visited  the  store.  He  was  a  local 
man  and  he  knew  the  housewives  from 
long  experience;  then,  loo,  there  were 
the  telephone  orders,  which  were  self- 
identifying. 

It  was  proved  beyond  doubt  that  a 
certain  r'ass  of  customers,  whose  bills 
were  paid  promptly  on  the  first  of 
each  month,  bought  more  from  the 
cash  store  than  from  the  "credit" 
store.  It  was  found  that  many  credit 
customers  patronized  the  credit  store 
only  when  the  cash  store  did  not  have 
in  stock  the  particular  article  wanted. 
Others  patronized  the  cash  store  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  and  then, 
when  funds  were  running  low  because 
of  an  imperfect  system  of  home  eco- 
nomics, bought  on  credit. 

The  pysehology  which  makes  the 
customer  believe  that  goods  bought  on 
credit  cost  more  has  had  ample  ma- 
terial upon  which  lo  grow  strong  and 
flourish  during  these  days  following 
the  war.  Prices  are  up,  and  the  use 
of  the  telephone  and  credit,  many  be- 
lieve, gives  the  merchant  an  added 
opportunity  to  lay  on  stiff  prices. 

It  is  because  of  this  trend  of  the  times 
that  it  will  pay  the  merchant  to  make 
a  careful  survey  of  his  trade,  to  de- 
termine whether  his  credit  extension 
is  a  profitable  affair— whether  it  means 
more  business  and  profitable  business. 


i  hu-  larqfit  selling 
ifualitu  pencil  in 
tht  wotU 

Sv.  Ii..!  artist!  and  |nWur< 
me  writers  |>rrfcr  tltr  proriU 
that  make  their  mark  Milium! 
effort — that  are  uniform  ami 
dependable  under  all  cirrum- 
st.mrcs;  that's  why  Venu* 
Pencils  arc  the  most  widely 
used  quality  pencils  in 
the  world. 
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American 
Lead  Pencil  Co. 

208  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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Time  Is  Your  Most  Valuable 
Raw  Material— Why  Waste  It? 

When  it  is  necessary  to  see  llie  auditor.supcrintcndcnt  or  shipping  clerk, 
don't  waste  steps  or  time  by  walking.  You  can  pet  into  direct  com- 
munication— instantly.    Simplv  press  one  button  once  on  the 

STROMBERG-CARLSON 

Inter-Communicating  Telephone 

Write  for  our  interesting  Book  "Why  Walk."  It  tell* 
how  you  can  install  our  inlcr-communicating  system 
at  small  cost.  It  shows  the  various  tv|>cs  of  our  instru- 
ment* and  how  you  ran  g>  t  ]ilans  for  installation. 

Stromberg-CarUon  Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 

H .    i  , .  N.  Y. 

Dcckn  onj  imtalkn  in  fitincipot  cMp 
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Slromb«TB'C*rUon  Tel.  Mffl.  Co.  HM(  20 

Rochr«l*r,  N.  Y. 

Pica**-  Ml  Mt   yvut   UoV  "Wiiy   Will"  11  !  farther 

ri|ihvr  mtttrt. 
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The  appearance  of  a 
Deposit  Rook 
influences  the  new  depositor 


THE  BIRMINGHAM 
TRUST  AM>  s\\im;> 

CO.,  Bl'BIIHliim  Ali- 
tama.  arr  huiic  Mj 
line  on  tt*-ir  Ladii*  llr- 
p4f.il  Huukt.  I  ht*  it  in- 
drcd  a  »r»«irnasrtnla!iiiii. 
at  «be  "lemjrr  H  tnr 
.ttrxir*'"  If  tinlabty  mi.'f* 
•pprrtialiif  ui  iirillif>i 
at,-J  U*au'T- 


RE  the  Deposit  Books  you  arr  handing 
to  your  natrons  suggestive  of  the 
character  of  your  Bank  ?  These  books, 
together  with  your  checks,  are  a  constant 
reminder  of  your  hank  and  should  be  planned 
accordingly. 

Deposit  Books  nude  by  William  Mann 
Company  are  of  the  finest  quality  and  reHect  strength,  dignity 
and  refinement. 

Due  to  the  high  cost  of  leather,  we  recommend  that  you  have 
your  Deposit  Books  bound  in  Mamroliue-  an  imitation  leather 
which  does  not  in  any  troy  detract  from  the  appearance  or 
quality. 

Samples  and  prices  gladly  submitted, 

I  i '  i  k  Uotiki  —  ISuufv-I  and  |ji*»r 

IncTafinc—  Ottir*-  MmM**!  »rul  StappltM 

WILLIAM  MANN  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 

rOVNIHU  \H  IM* 


Elastic  Wages 

(OonUmird  from  paste  15) 

period,  resulting  in  an  index  number 
of  158,  which  it  uses  as  a  standard. 
It  then  divides  the  government'* 
monthly  index  number  by  the  standard 
number,  l.r>8,  to  get  the  per  cent  to  be 
contained  in  the  II.  C.  of  L.  envelopes 
for  each  month.  For  example,  in  J»I\. 
1918,  the  government  index  number 
had  risen  to  107,  an  increase  of  5.7  [  i  - 
cent,  which  accordingly  became  the 
percentage  of  addition  for  that  month. 

The  Index  Visible,  Inc..  pays  its 
employees  their  additional  wages  in  a 
separate  II.  C.  of  L.  envelope. 

E.  D.  Keith,  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  Index  Visible,  Inc.,  writes: 

"Our  employees  arc  mostly  intelligent 
office  help.  In  thr  factory  wc  have  «nl\ 
one  or  two  who  do  not  understand  the  sys- 
tem at  the  outscl. 

"If  the  cost  of  living  should  go  below  rn:r 
standard  index  number,  we  would  plan  l  ■ 
take  our  chances  with  nil  manufacturer*  in 
reducing  the  wage  scale,  if  that  bccanir 
necessary. 

"The  svslcm  appeals  lo  us  as  bring  jtut 
to  the  individual  anti  henee  a  protection  to 
the   company    in  reducing  turnover  fa 
establishing  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing  " 

The  Mishawaka  Woolen  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  Mishawaka.  Indi- 
ana, uses  Bradstreet's  index  number. 
Al  the  time  of  inaugurating  its  plan, 
in  February,  1918.  this  company  »a> 
already  paying  its  employees  a  l'O  per 
cent  bonus  on  account  of  the  high  cost 
of  living.  Its  new  plan  was  therefore 
called  an  "extra  bonus"  plan.  It  re- 
sembles, in  operation,  the  plan  pre- 
viously adopted  by  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity. The  resultsof  itsexperiments, 
however,  are  instructive  and  I  quote 
them  as  I  received  them  from  L.  T. 
McCollum,  of  the  Mishawaka  Com- 
pany. 


IVihu!  Kittled 
Kelt.  2.1,  1918 
Apr.  27,  I'M* 
June  29.  1918 
Au«.  31,  I  Mis 
Mrt.  26.  1918 
l>er.  28.  1918 

Feb,  22.  IM9 

Apr.  26.  1919 
tune  28,  1919 
Aiir  .I",  1910 
Del.  35.  11M9 


Paid 
Mar.  29.  19)8 
Muv  29,  1918 
Julv  2T>,  1918 
Sept.  26,  I'JIK 
Nov.  27,  1918 
Jan.  30.  1919 
Mar.  27. 
Muv  28,  1919 
Julv  21.  1919 
Sept.  23.  1919 
Nnv.  26,  1919 
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ln.1.  t 
Numt*- 
17. 9tM 
18.911. 
19.I.M  • 
19.0IN. 

18  Ml  I 
16 

17  81  I' 

17  2.O. 

IK  8961 

19  »7J" 
l'l  •«'.■ 


Mr.  McCollum  writes  as  follows: 

"Our  extra  bonus  plan  worked  very 
satisfactorily  while  the  bonus  was  increas- 
ing in  size,  but  became  less  satisfactory  as 
it  became  smaller,  and  when  it  fell  belo* 
10  per  cent  it  caused  quite  a  little  dis- 
satisfaction." 

The  I'rintz-Bicdcrman  Company  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of 
"Printzess"  suits  and  coats,  is  the  onl\ 
one  lo  my  knowledge  that  has  tried  the 
index  number  wage  plan  and  aban- 
doned it.  Their  plan  was  adopted 
January  2,  1918,  and  discontinued 
November  17,  1918.  The  reasons  for 
abandoning  the  plan,  as  stated  by 
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Arthur  C.  Hoffman,  factory  manager, 
a  re : 

"Bcrausc  our  employers  never  looked 
upon  it  as  a  regular  part  of  their  wages; 
when  they  would  explain  to  you  how  inueh 
they  were  receiving  Ihey  never  would 
figure  in  this  amount. 

"As  long  as  I  he  prire  of  commodities  was 
going  up  and  the  index  figure  went  up  the 
employees  were  satisfied,  but  we  knew  that 
whenever  the  price  went  down  thev  would 
he  rorrespnndingly  dissatisfied  and  would 
feel  that  something  was  taken  away  from 
them. 

"Our  experience  had  shown  us  that  extra 
dividends  that  are  not  inrluded  in  the 
weekly  wage  do  not  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  whirh  they  are  intended.  They  neither 
stimulate  production  nor  satisfy  (he 
worker. 

"Since  that  lime  we  have  made  a  study 
of  scientific  standards,  and  have  been  able 
to  pay  our  employees  more  money  as  they 
produced  more.  Besides  this,  our  wage 
rate  committee,  which  meets  once  a  week, 
controls  the  minimas  on  all  operations  so 
that  our  wages  have  also  been,  in  this  par- 
ticular shop,  higher  than  any  other  place 
in  the  industry." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  science  of 
making  prartical  a  use  of  index  num- 
bers, as  a  basis  for  computing  wages, 
is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Except  for  the 
incident  of  Revolutionary  days,  140 
years  ago,  no  serious  attempt  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  this  direction  until 
the  recent  war. 

The  experiences  quoted,  with  the 
one  exception,  all  point  to  good  results. 
Nearly  all.  however,  suggest  the 
thought  that  there  may  be  a  different 
story  to  tell  when  prres  fall. 

Trolley  Rides  at  "Cost  Plus" 

(Continued  (rum  |>mtc  18i 

Ti.OOO — of  whom  more  than  3.500  live 
in  the  countv  in  which  Cleveland  is 
situated— a  "total  of  $16,o37,329.63. 
I  he  remainder  being  represented  by 
operating  expenses,  as  allowed  by  the 
city,  and  by  taxes. 

Trainmen's  wages  have  increased 
since  1910  from  a  minimum  of  23  rents 
an  hour  to  a  minimum  of  43  cents.  The 
operating  expense  allowance  granted 
by  the  city  has  increased  from  11.5 
rents  per  revenue-car-mile  in  1910  to 
19.5  cents.  The  income  per  revenue- 
car-mile,  as  that  term  is  defined  in  the 
ordinance,  ranged  from  22.91  cents  in 
1910  to  34.55  cents  in  1918— which  is 
the  latest  year  for  which  data  is  now- 
available;  and  the  revenue  per  pas- 
senger ride  in  the  same  period  has  in- 
creased from  3.48  cents  to  4.42.  Riders 
on  the  Cleveland  Railway  lines  in  1910 
numbered  228.007.813;  "in  1919  they 
numbered  402.808.820.  In  nine  years 
Cleveland's  population  has  increased 
from  about  507.000  to  nearly  a  million, 
or  almost  50  per  cent. 

Cleveland  car  riders  make  no  com- 
plaint concerning  the  cost  of  their 


rides.  But  they  have  complained, 
and  loudly  of  late,  concerning  the  over- 
crowding of  cars.  The  present  traction 
commissioner  holds  that  this  situation 
can  be  greatly  relieved  by  the  purchase 
of  100  additional  cars,  making  improve- 
ments in  current  equipment  and  the 
changing  of  certain  routes,  and  pro- 
poses that  the  cost  be  covered  by  the 
issuance  of  $2,500,000  in  additional 
stock,  the  stock  to  be  sold  "over  the 
counter."  if  necessary,  to  Clevelanders 
themselves.  The  president  of  the 
company.  John  J.  Stanley,  has  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  sell  the  stock, 
but  doubts  whether  so  large  an  issue 
can  be  sold. 

In  his  autobiography,  which  he  en- 
titled "My  Story."  Tom  L.  Johnson 
thus  expressed  his  opinion  of  IhcTay- 
ler  grant:  "Its  greatest  defect  is  that 
the  management  is  entrusted  to  hands 
that  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  its 
failure.  They  can  reap  no  profits 
above  6  percent;  and,  as  the  controlling 
stockholders  have  street  railroad  in- 
terests in  other  cities,  they  would  like 
3-cent  fare  to  fail  on  account  of  its 
effect  on  those  other  interests.  This 
interest  in  failure,  however,  does  not 
extend  to  permitting  them  to  earn 
less  than  f»  per  cent  on  the  Tayler 
valuation,  for  that  loss  would  come  out 
of  the  stockholders." 

Balanced  against  this  criticism  is 
the  comment  of  the  dividend  arbitra- 
tors of  1919: 

"ThcTay  Icr  franchise  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto  have  been  shown  by  ten 
years  of  trial  to  be  sound  in  principle, 
practical  in  operation  and  of  great  ben- 
efit to  the  Cleveland  Electric  Railway 
Company,  its  stockholders  and  to 
the  public.  It  has  kept  the  company 
from  exposure  to  the  dangers  and  mis- 
fortunes that  have  overtaken  the  street 
railroad  properties  in  most  other  large 
cities.  The  protective  features  of  the 
franchise,  together  with  the  exception- 
ally high  standard  of  railroad  man- 
agement and  intelligent  municipal 
supervision  which  the  Cleveland  Elec- 
tric Railway  Company  has  had,  have 
resulted  in  giving  Cleveland  the  best 
street  railway  service  at  the  lowest  cost 
of  any  city  in  the  I'nilcd  States." 

Advertises  With  Smoke 

A  wholesale  cigar  dealer  in  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  has  a  novel  and  effective 
advertisement.  The  exhaust  from 
the  motor  of  his  delivery  wagon  is 
connected  with  a  huge  dummy  cigar 
mounted  on  the  roof,  and  as  the  car 
flits  about  the  city  smoke  issues 
from  the  end  of  the  cigar.  The  sight 
not  only  attracts  attention,  but  im- 
presses upon  the  beholder  the  name  of 
the  advertiser. 
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Library  Bureau's  ability 
to  handle  every  filing  problem — 

The  most  important  thing  which  Library  Bureau  has  to  offer  is 
the  specialized  experience  of  44  years  which  enables  it  to  go  into  a 
business,  analyze  its  complete  filing  needs,  and  then  install  the 
methods  and  equipment  necessary  to  put  the  filing  system  in  smooth 
running  order — and  keep  it  there! 

An  example  of  this  service  is  found  in  the  work  recently  done  for 
the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.  of  Philadelphia. 

Here,  as  in  so  many  organizations,  Library  Bureau  was  able  to 
install  the  correct  filing  methods  for  the  different  departments  in  a 
way  that  inspired  greater  efficiency  all  around. 

We  have  recently  issued  a  folder  describing  in  detail  the  three 
major  systems  installed  for  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.  A  copy 
of  this  very  interesting  filing  story  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request. 

Write  for  folder  No.  1 070-P 
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'T  would  be  hard  to  reckon  the 

millions  of  dollars  that  this  little  machine 

is  saving  for  American  business.  Always 
a  quick,  and  economical  way  of  duplicating  all  kinds  of 
typewritten  letters  and  forms!  But  with  the  arrival  of 
the  new  Dermatype  stencil — "a  thin  sheet  of  dark-blue 
paper" — the  Mimeograph  becomes  tremendously  more 
useful.  //  does  finer  work,  And,  as  the  new  stencil  is  prac- 
tically indestructible,  it  does  quicker  work — and  cheaper. 
Also  it  easily  prints  maps,  plans,  designs  and  the  like — 
opening  new  possibilities  for  development.    In  thousands 
of  American  industries  the  Mimeograph  is  now  effecting 
essential  economies.    Cogitate!    At  this  crucial  time  don't 
you  think  it  worth  while  to  investigate  what  it  can  do 
for  you  and  your  business?   All  information  —  and  catalog 
"B" — from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  —  and  New  York. 
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you  will  close  the  binder,  not  because 
aday  h  a g  f  one, but  because  the  work 
of  a  day  is  done —  with. 
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Advertising 


"Tin-  Huux-  t.l  n.uiii," 


"Yes,  A  Present  From  My  Grocer — Came  Last  Week 
With  A  Sack  of  Snowflake." 

Achieving  a  friendly  intimacy  forbidden  less  generous  forms  of  sales  effort, 
Rcmembtmce  Advertising  sturdily  build*  business  by  quietly  building  GimhJ  Will. 

It  deftly  avoids  the  wearying,  sclf-ccntcrcd  appeal  "Buy,  buy  of  me." 
Instead  it  savs  quite  simplv,  "Thank  you  so  much.  Please  come  again;"  thus 
awakening  a  warm  sense  of  gratitude  more  powerful  than  the  most  vigorous  sales 
argument;  and  — if  the  choice  of  the  gift  be  intelligently  made  -  measuring  its  life, 
not  in  moments,  hut  in  months,  even  years. 

In  the  world's  largest  institution  of  its  kind,  Brown  and  Bigclow  design  and 
produce  a  worthy  line  of  Good  Will  gifts — the  Dust  Cap  here  shown  and  other 
useful  Cloth  specialties  —  warm-hearted  Holiday  Business  Greetings  —  worth-while 
desk  and  p<ickct  articles  of  rich  Mission  Leather — choice  Calendars  ot  rare  har- 
mony and  beauty. 

They  have  enlisted  a  thousand  skilled  workers  in  the  pleasant  task  of  making 
business  relations  more  fricndlv,  Kor  sixty-five  thousand  appreciative  clients  thev 
arc  building  the  Good  Will  that  makes  next  year's  business  more  than  an  accident. 


Brown  6'  Bigelow— -Quality  Park— Saint  Paul — Minnesota 
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Profit  Taxes  and  the  H.C.of  L. 


By  BENJAMIN  EMERSON  CT SUING 


~W~l\'Ell  SINCE  America  broke  into 
1^  the  World  War  in  1917.  Mr. 
*  ■*  Average  Business  Man  has  been 
kicking  about  the  high  ensl  of  excess 
profits  last's,  just  as  Mr.  Average. 
Citizen  has  complained  about  the  high 
cost  of  living.  In  each  case  there  has 
been  plenty  of  "cussing"  and  discussing, 
but  no  relief.  This  is  because: 

1.  Few  people  seemed  lo 
realize  thai  excess  prof] Is  taxes 
are  to  blame  for  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

2.  Those  who  did  so  realize 
have  not  been  brave  enough  lo 
insist  upon  abolishing  such  taxes 
liei  ansc  they  know  Ihe  govern- 
ment needed  the  money  and  look 
it  for  granted  that  the  excess 
prolits  taxes,  which  supply  more 
than  half  Ihe  total  federal  reve- 
nue, were  necessary  to  obtain  Ihis 
money. 

Mut  the  public  has  al  last 
wnkc  up. 

There  has  now  appeared  on 
Ihe  scene  a  group  of  men  who 
have  literally  taken  Ihe  tax  bull 
by  (he  horns.  They  assert : 

I.    That  the  high  cost  of  living 


is  caused  by  the  excess  profits  lax  law. 

'1.  That  the  excess  profits  lax  should 
be  abolished  and  wilh  il  all  corporation 
income  lax.  thereby  largely  reducing 
Ihe  cost  of  living. 

3.  That  all  income  should  he  taxed 
in  Ihe  hands  of  the  individual,  thereby 
insuring  a  fair  division  of  taxes  on  Ihe 
basis  of  ability  lo  pay. 


What  the  Excess  Profits 
Tax  Is 

The  excess  profits  tax  is  a  las  al  a  gradaalrd 
rale  of  20  per  cent  of  Ihe  earnings  of  all 
corporations  above  8  per  eeul  on  what  is 
termed  "invested  capital"  am)  10  per  reril  on 
all  earning*  above  20  per  cent  on  litis  invested 
capital.  Ill  addition  there  is  a  Hal  income  las 
on  whal  is  left  of  the  earnings. 

This  lax  is  levied  on  present  earnings,  but 
Ihe  rale  of  lax  and  Ihe  exemption  is  depenili-nl 
on  the  'invented  capital, "  and  I  his  invested 
capital  is  computed  not  on  the  present  value 
of  Ihe  assets  oi  Ihe  business,  but  on  what  was 
paid  for  it  possibly  many  years  ago  and  with- 
out regard  lo  Ihe  fact  th;it  the  corporation 
may  have  spent  large  sums  in  developing  Ihe 
value  of  Ihe  properly. 


4.  Thai  corporal  ions  should  l>e  com- 
pelled to  distribute  their  nel  income  up 

10  perhaps  50  per  cent,  thereby  placing 

11  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  where  it 
may  lie  taxed,  and  that  heavy  taxes 
should  be  imposed  upon  undistributed 
earnings  lo  force   their  distribution. 

5.  That  the  scale  of  rates  for  in- 
come taxes  should  be  adjusted 
annually  to  meet  the  government 
budget,  thereby  insuring  suflicient 
revenue  and  al  the  same  time 
requiring  Ihe  federal  government 
lo  adopt  a  budget  system. 

Not  only  have  these  men  out- 
lined this  new  and  radical  tax 
program,  but  they  have  drafted 
a  plan  for  obtaining  its  adoption 
by  congress,  which  lakes  il  out 
of  the  realm  of  idle  theory  and 
makes  it  a  positive,  practical  force. 

The  men  responsible  for  this 
undertaking  are  Ihe  members  of 
the  special  tax  committee  of  the 
National  Association   of  Credit 

Men.  Representing,  as  ihey  do, 
through  their  organization, 
30,000  of  the  leading  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers,  jobbers  and 
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hankers  of  the  nation,  they  have  at 
their  back  the  strength  to  command 
recognition  before  congress.  They  have 
already  obtained  endorsement  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  program 
from  Secretary  I  Iouston.  as  was  shown 
when  the  secretary  in  a  recent  state- 
ment to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  urged  "simplifica- 
tion and  fundamental  modification  or 
repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax  at  the 
earliest  possible  future  date." 

As  a  foundation  for  its  proposed 
reform  this  special  tax  committee  of 
credit  men  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  taxing  conditions  which  revealed 
startling  illustrations  of  the  inequali- 
ties and  unscientific  principles  of  the 
present  tax  system. 

Prominent  among  the  points  scored 
against  the  existing  excess  profits  tax 
as  revealed  by  this  survey  are: 

1.  Every  concern  that  makes 
a  return  figures  the  tax  as  a  cost 
of  doing  business  and  adds  it  to 
the  price  of  the  product.  Thus 
the  tax  is  passed  along  until  in 
multiplied  form  it  reaches  the 
ultimate  consumer.  The  con- 
sumer pays  for  it  in  everything 
he  buys.  This  condition  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  high  cost  of 
living. 


Here  are  the  nine  taxes  on  the  ten- 
penny  nail  listed  by  Mr.  Jaynes: 

Tax  1.  Paid  by  the  company  which 
mines  the  iron  ore. 

Tax  2.  Paid  by  the  company 
which  carries  the  ore  to  the  port  on 
Lake  Kric. 

Tax  3.  Paid  by  the  dock  company 
which  unloads  the  ore. 

Tax  4.  Paid  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany which  carries  the  ore  to  the 
blast  furnace. 

Tax  5.  Paid  by  the  blast  furnace 
which  smells  the  ore. 

Tax  f>.  Paid  by  the  steel  mill  which 
transforms  the  pig  iron  into  steel. 

Tax  7.  Paid  by  the  factory  which 
makes  the  nail. 

Tax  8.  Paid  by  the  wholesale  hard- 
ware house  which  buys  the  nail  from 
the  factory. 


The  law  enrou rages  waste 


A.  H,  and  ("  are  memltcrs  of  :i  partnership.  A 
owns  3  per  rent  interest,  B  owns  30  per  rent,  (*. 
owns  67  per  cent.  The  partnership  has  :i  net  in- 
eorne  or  $100,1X10,  which  it  distributes.  Then 
A,  H,  and  ('.  p:iv  taxes  as  follows: 


Income . 
Tax 

Per  eenl  of  la\_ 


S  3.000 
ID 

1.33' , 


B 

$30,000 

:t.8«Mi 
133 


C 

167.000 
15.270 
22.8', 


and  extravagance  in  business 
because  it  exempts  business 
expenses  from  the  operation  of 
the  act.  Where  80  per  cent  of 
the  net  income  is  taken  for  taxes, 
as  in  the  case  of  many  large 
corporations,  there  is  little  or  no 
incentive  to  show  a  large  net 
income. 

3.  The  law  discriminates  un- 
fairly between  the  individual  in 
business  for  himself  or  in  a 
partnership  and  similar  individu- 
als who  make  up  a  corporation; 
also  between  a  corporation  of 
established  form  with  only  a  small 
amount  of  "invested  capital"  and  a 
newly-formed  concern  with  much 
larger  "invested  capital;"  likewise 
between  the  small  stockholder  and 
the  large  stockholder  in  the  same 
corporation. 

As  illustrative  of  the  pyramiding  of 
the  tax  and  its  effect  on  the  cost  of 
living.  E.  II.  Jaynes,  of  the  Clevcland- 
C.lilTs  Iron  Company,  Cleveland,  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  takes  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  ten-penny  nail,  lie  points 
out  that  nine  separate  and  distinct 
excess  profits  taxes  are  paid  upon  this 
nail,  each  being  added  to  the  cost  of 
the  nail,  which  makes  it  little  wonder 
that  the  price  of  the  nail  to  the  ulti- 
mate user  is  out  of  all  reason.  What 
applies  to  the  nail  applies  equally  to 
all  other  necessities  of  life. 


A,  H.  and  C.  are  stockholders  wild  the  same 
percentage  of  holdings  in  a  corporation  which 
ims  the  same  income  of  $1(10,000,  ull  of  which 


is  distributed  after  paving  30  per  rent  exeess 
profits  tax.    Then  A,  ll,  and  C  pay  taxes  as 

A 


follows: 

B  C 

Share  of  income  be- 
fore 30  per  cent 

tax  is  paid __  ...$3,000  $.50,000  $07,000 
Income  distributed 

after  lax  is  paid...  2.100  21.000  Id.OOO 
Kxccss    profits  tax 

borne  by  each   'NK1       '.1,(100  20.100 

Personal  income  tax 
on  distributed 

earning..  0  KIN)  1,808 

Total  tax  .  ..       900        ft.ROO  21.008 

Percent  ..f  tax.  .         30' j     32.86";  37.17',;, 


Chart  So.  i 

Tax  9.  Paid  by  the  retail  hardware 
dealer  who  sells  the  nail  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

Need  there  be  any  further  proof  of 
the  fact  that  the  excess  profits  lax 
causes  the  high  cost  of  living?  Possibly 
not,  but  there  is  plenty  of  other  proof. 

Aside  from  the  well-known  method 
of  many  large  corporations  in  paying 
their  officials  exorbitant  salaries  to 
cut  down  the  amount  of  net  income 
shown  on  the  tax  statement,  there  is  the 
extravagant  and  lavish  use  of  advertis- 
ing. Many  people  believe  that  advertis- 
ing expense  is  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
advertised  product  and  that  it  further 
raises  the  cost  of  living.  Advertising 
insanity  is  also  responsible  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  for  the  present  paper 
shortage,  which  has  sent  prices  to  new 


heights  and  imposed  additional  burdens 
upon  all  users  of  paper  products. 

R.  G.  Elliott,  of  the  Jacques  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Chicago,  rhairman 
of  the  credit  man's  tax  committee, 
supports  this  contention  regarding 
advertising  by  quotations  from  adver- 
tising, newspaper  and  government 
authorities.  He  points  to  Printer's 
Ink.  which  recently  said:  "The  volume 
of  advertising  loday  is  unprecedented. 
No  doubt  the  excess  profits  tax  leads 
to  much  incautious  expenditure.  Be- 
cause of  these  buoyant  times  many  are 
seeking  to  do  in  advertising  that  which 
cannot  be  done."  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  he  quoles  as  follows:  "The  extra 
drain  on  the  paper  supply  is  attribut- 
able to  the  unprecedented  x-olume  of 
advertising,  and  this  in  turn  is  said  to 
be  due  in  large  part  to  the  existence 
of  the  excess  profits  tax  law. 
Business  concerns  in  many  cases 
prefer  to  use  excess  profits  in 
advertising  rather  than  give  up 
a  hea\"y  percentage  in  tax."  lie 
also  points  to  the  1919  rej>ort  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
who  says:  "Still  more  objection- 
able is  the  operation  of  the  excess 
profits  tax  in  peace  times.  It 
encourages  wasteful  expenditures, 
puts  a  premium  on  overcapital- 
ization and  a  penalty  on  brains, 
energy  and  enterprise,  discourages 
new  ventures  and  confirms  old 
ventures  in  their  monopolies." 

Going  into  the  inequalities  of 
the  excess  profits  lax  law,  the  com- 
mittee cites  four  as  outstanding: 

1.  I-ack  of  distinction  between 
lines  of  business. 

2.  Discrimination  between  in- 
dividuals or  partnerships  in  busi- 
ness and  similar  individuals  in  a 
corporation. 

3.  Injustice  in  the  definition 
of  "investec*  capital." 

4.  Penalty  against  the  small 
stockholder    as    compared  with 

the  large  stockholder  of  the  same 
corporation. 

I^t  us  consider  the  first  of  these 
factors.  The  excess  profits  tax  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  all  profits  oxer 
and  above  8  per  cent  on  "invested 
capital"  are  inordinate  and  excessive; 
it  makes  no  distinction  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  business,  simply  assuming  that 
business  is  business  and  that  a  fair 
return  on  capital  in  one  enterprise  is  a 
fair  return  on  capital  in  another 
enterprise,  although  the  hazard  of  the 
two  may  be  entirely  different. 

Government  bonds  draw^  capital  at 
less  than  8  per  cent,  but  would  capital 
invest  in  the  production  of  oil  or  metals 
with  the  chances  of  a  dry  hole  or  an 
unproductive  mine  at  the  government 
bond  rate?  The  production  of  oil  and 
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mcluls,  however,  is  necessary  lo  the 
country,  and  capital  must  have  its 
reward  if  it  is  to  accept  the  hazard. 
Most  of  our  new  inventions  never 
would  have  been  developed  if  they  had 
depended  upon  capital  with  an  X  per 
cent  return  and  no  compensation  for 
losses. 

The  next  factor  is  discrimination 
against  corporations.    In  the  case  of 
individuals,  partnerships  or  personal 
service,  organizations,  the  business  is 
not  taxed  as  an  entity,  as 
are  corporations,  but  such 
concerns  arc  split  into 
their  constituent  parts. 
These  parts  are  the  in- 
dividuals w  ho  are  associ- 
ated   together  in  the 
entity.  Therefore  the  tax 
is  applied  on  the  income 
of  the  individual  in  pro- 
portion to  his  ability  to 
pay.  This  is  fair.  But  in 
the  case  of  a  corporation 
a  flat  tax  is  levied  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  in- 
dividual stockholder's 
proportion  of  the  earn- 
ings or  his  ability  to  pay. 
This  is  unjust.  How  this 
works  out  is  illustrated 
by  Charles  IX  Joyce,  of 
the  A.  Colburn  Company. 
Philadelphia,  member  of 
the  credit  men's  tax  com- 
mittee, in  Chart  1. 

The  third  factor  is  in- 
vested capital.  This  is 
another  of  the  jokers  in 
the  excess  profits  tax 
measure.  The  allowance 
of  8  per  cent  on  "invested 
capital"  results  in  an 
actual  exemption  of  any- 
where from  2  per  cent  to 
X  per  cent  on  the  money 
invested  in  the  business, 
depending  on  whether 
the  company's  accounts 
have  been  kept  so  as  lo 
fully  relied  the  value  of 
the  assets.  The  rate  of 
tax  is  also  dependent  on 
the  "invested  capital." 

S.J.  Whitlock.  of  Beld- 
ing  Brothers,  Chicago, 
member  of  the  lax  com- 
mittee, gives  a  graphic 
illustration  of  how 
unjustly  the  "invested 
capital"  feature  of  the  law  works  out. 
I  le  compares  Jones  &  Co..  which  has 
.S.'rfXt.OOO  invested  in  the  business,  but 
whose  books  have  been  so  kept  that 
its  capital  account  appears  lo  be  only 
S25O.0O0,  with  Harris  A  Co..  whose 
books  show  that  the  capital  account 
rrflccts  the  fidl  value  of  (heir  assets 
of  S.*t(M).(KM).  He  assumes  that  each 
concern  has  a  net  income  of  SKXUXW 


and  figures  that  Jones  &  Co.  would  pay 
a  tax' of  $32.t>(iO  while  Harris  &  Co. 
would  pay  only  $2O.0<>0.  (See  Chart  2. ) 

The  fourth  factor  is  the  penalty 
against  small  stockholders.  \V.  M. 
Kennard,  of  Graupner.  Love  i\-  Lamp- 
recht.  New  York,  also  a  member  of  the 
same  special  committee,  takes  the  case 
of  John  Smith,  who  owns  SIO.(KK) 
worth  of  stock  in  a  large  corporation. 
Il  represents  his  life's  savings.  He  is 
old  and  infirm  and  unable  to  work,  and 
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Capital  invested  in  business   . 

Invested  capital  as  defined  In  the  law  

Net  income  
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Specific  exemption  S  3.000 

on  invested  capital  2o.ihn> 
Income  taxable  as  below 

20',  of  invested  rapilal  S  .'.O.OOO 
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Taxable  at  20*  i  

Total  income.  $100,000 

Less  20',  invested  capital.  50.000 
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Chart  \'o.  2 

depends  upon  the  10  per  cent  annual 
dividends  of  the  stock  for  his  living 
expenses.  He  pays  no  income  lax 
because  his  Sl.'KX)  return  on  his  invest- 
ment constitutes  his  entire  income. 
But  under  the  excess  prolits  tax  the 
corporation,  with  the  same  earnings  as 
before,  pays  a  (ax  of  30  per  cent.  It 
has  left  only  $700  of  Smith's  share  of 
the  profits  to  pay  to  him.  so  that  in 


effect  Smilh  has  paia  a  tax  of  $300. 
which  is  not  right.  Or  suppose  the 
corporation  increases  the  price  of  its 
product  so  as  to  pay  the  30  per  cent 
tax  and  slill  have  enough  left  to  give 
Smith  his  $1,000  dividends.  Other 
corporations  do  the  same.  The  price 
of  necessities  thereby  increases  until 
what  Smith  was  able  to  buy  for  $1  .(MX) 
before  now  costs  him  $1,300  and  he 
still  pays  an  indirect  tax  of  $300,  which 
is  no  more  right  than  the  direct  lax. 

The  remedy,  according 
to  the  credit  men,  is 
fivefold: 

1.  Kliminate  the 
excess  prolits  tax. 

2.  Eliminate  the  cor- 
poration income  tax. 

3.  Substitute  a  cor- 
poration undistributed 
earnings  lax  at  a  gradu- 
ated rate  that  will 
encourage  payment  of 
dividends:  (a)  Not  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  net 
income  in  any  year  must 
be  distributed  in  divi- 
dends; (b)  Dividends 
paid  from  earnings  of 
prior  years  on  which 
corporation  has  paid  the 
undistributed  earnings 
lax  not  to  be  considered 
as  income  lo  the  indi- 
vidual stockholder;  divi- 
dends not  to  be  paid 
from  surplus  until  earn- 
ings of  current  year  have 
first  been  used  for  that 
purpose. 

4.  Dividends  to  be 
subject  to  the  normal 
tax  in  the  hands  of  the 
individual. 

5.  Rates  of  taxation 
on  personal  incomes 
(Inilli  normal  and  surtax) 

10  be  adjusted  lo  meet 
the  requirements  of  the 
budget. 

In  working  out  the 
undistributed  earnings 
lax  Iwo  points  would  lie 
kept  in  mind  :  (a)  to 
provide  the  government 
with  the  approximate 
amount  of  revenue  w  hich 

11  would  derive  from  the 
individual  stockholders 
in  case  the  earnings  were 

distributed;  (b)  to  graduate  the  lax  so 
that  the  larger  Ihe  percentage  of 
undistributed  earnings,  the  higher  the 
rate.  The  rate  might  be.  for  instance: 
20  per  cent  on  undistributed  net  in- 
come up  to  20  per  cent;  30  percent 
on  income  between  20  per  cenl  and 
30  per  cent;  40  per  cent  on  income 
between  30  per  cent  and  10  per  cent; 
M  per  cent  on  income  between  10  per 
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The  Store  Puts  On  a  Party 

What  the  Public  Saw  When  William  Taylor  Son  &  Company 
Staged  a  Celebration  —  and  What  the   Public  Didn't  See 


t  birthday 
hosts  and 


THIS  is  the  story  or 
party  a  I  which  the 
hostesses  were  1,700 
men  and  women  and  the 
guest  list  comprised  the 
population  of  a  eilv  of 
about  900,000. 

As  a  piece  of  society 
reporting  this  story  is 
likely  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory in  several  particu- 
lars. For  one  thing  it 
will  be  impolite,  for  it  will 
tell  things  that  usually 
are  omitted  from  the 
public  chronicle  of  a 
parly.  II  will  tell  just 
why  the  party  was  put 
on  which  is  a  thing 
thai,  in  the  best-bred 
circles,  is  usually  left  to 
(he  imagination.  It  will 
reveal  the  mechanics  of 
(he  affair,  the  technic  of 
it  and  the  stagecraft.  It 
will  go  behind  the  scenes 
and  mess  around  among 
the  decorations  and  the 
palms  and  (he  potted 
plants  and  discuss  inti- 
mate details  about  the 
preparations  for  (he 
event  and  the  manage- 
ment (hereof.  It  will 
reveal,  in  dollars  and 
cen(s.  what  certain  items 
cost,  and  it  will  tell  why 
they  were  thought  worth  the  expense. 

Furthermore,  to  complete  the  con- 
fession, thisstory  isn't  written  to  report 
the  event  at  all.  Its  ulterior  motive 
is  to  expose  the  methods  by  which  the 
parly  was  staged,  to  I  he  end  thai 
other  hosts  and  hostesses  may  use 
this  account,  or  parts  of  it,  as  a  guide 
for  staging  parlies  of  their  own.  And 
now  that  the  plot  has  been  revealed, 
let  us  proceed  with  the  story. 

The  department  store  of  William 
Taylor  Son  A  Company.  <>f  Cleveland, 
was  lifty  years  old  in  April,  1920. 
Thai,  to  revert  Tor  the  last  time  to 
Ihe  slyle  of  the  society  reporter,  was 
the  occasion  of  the  function.  From 
April  21  to  May  I,  for  ten  <la\s,  the 
Taylor  store  gave  a  parly-  a  (ioldcn 
Jubilee.  As  an  event,  this  jubilee 
surpassed  anything  in  Ihe  mercantile 
history  of  Cleveland  and  of  Ohio.  In 
il<  general  conception,  in  its  cosl.  in  the 
elaborateness  of  its  detail,  it  Utkcs 
place  easily  as  Ihe  biggc.sl  inerchnn- 
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One  of  the  eihlblt*  uf  wearing  apparel  of  ihe  period  of  1870 

dising  event  the  cily  has  ever  seen. 
And  in  tangible  results,  as  expressed  in 
totals  of  sales  during  the  ten  days,  it 
compares  favorably  w  ith  similar  events 
lhat  have  been  staged  in  cities  larger 
than  Cleveland—  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia. 

In  motive,  the  jubilee  was  a  sale, 
hut  this  purpose  was  twofold,  and 
only  its  secondary  phase  was  the  vol- 
ume of  business  thai  could  be  done 
during  Ihe  ten  days.  The  primary 
purpose  was  to  "sell"  the  Taylor 
store,  the  Taylor  institution,  the  Taylor 
lifty-year-old  mercantile  personality  to 
the  people.  It  was  a  sale,  but  what 
Amos  I'arrish,  .Jr.,  ihe  Taylor  advertis- 
ing manager,  called  a  "glorified  sale." 
And  I  he  thing  thai  impressed  theoulside 
observer  was  that  (his  glorilied  sale 
w;is  "put  over"  and  made  a  big  event, 
big  in  conception  and  execution  and 
in  the  strictly  commercial  sense  of  its 
rotund  in  sal«s  volume,  and  still  kept 
as  dignified  as  if  it  were  cnlirclv  what 


il  was  in  part-  the  com  me  mora  lion 
of  a  historic  happening. 

"The  jubilee  was 
planned  lo  be  more  of  a 
celebration  than  a  sale." 
said  Mr.  Parrish.  "It 
was  planned  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  bigness 
of  the  thing  for  which 
it  stood-  the  celebration 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Taylor  s I o r e, 
Cleveland's  first  one- 
price  drygoods  store." 

And  this  end  was 
sought  in  two  ways.  One 
of  Ihese  was  what  the 
customers,  Ihe  public, 
saw  in  Iheir  contact  with 
the  store  —  in  the  adver- 
tising, in  the  window 
trimmings,  in  the  store 
decorations,  in  n  motion 
picture  that  ran  in  one 
of  the  leading  theaters 
simultaneously  with  the 
jubilee,  in  the  historical 
exhibits  i  w  ithin  the  store ) 
of  fifty-year-old  merchan- 
dise and  in  the  special, 
strictly  modern-day  mer- 
chandise that  was  offered 
for  sale,  but  was  not 
"on  sale." 

The  execution  of  plans 
for  the  jubilee  was  active- 
ly begun  six  months  be- 
fore the  opening  dale.  There  were  many 
meetings  of  the  general  executiws. 
department  heads  and  buyers.  Many 
of  these  conferences  were  in  the  form  of 
dinners  and  banquets.  Orders  for  the 
merchandise,  Ihe  decorations  and  other 
equipment  were  placed.  The  scenario 
for  the  film  was  written  and  approved 
and  its  production  was  begun.  A 
special  writer  was  engaged  to  prepare 
a  souvenir  booklet  that  was  to  be  a 
glorified  booklet,  a  history  not  of  the 
store  but  of  Cleveland.  Contracts 
were  placed  for  billboard  space  -the 
first  (o  be  used  in  the  city  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  delivery  department 
had  been  needing  additional  equipment 
and  an  order  was  placed  for  nineteen 
high-grade  motor  trucks,  long  enough 
in  advance  so  that  they  might  be 
delivered  in  lime  for  <hc  jubilee. 

Special  attention  was  gix-cn  simul- 
taneously to  the  collection  of  historic 
exhibits,  mostly  of  wearing  apparel,  of 
the  period  of  INTO.   In  this  lask  much 
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assistance  was  volunteered  and  Riven 
by  customers  and  other  friends  of  the 
store.  Thus  there  was  made  available 
an  assortment  of  things —  soft  -colored 
Paisley  shawls,  poke  bonnets,  one  of 
which  was  contributed  by  the  woman 
who  wore  it  to  the  opening  of  the 
Taylor  store  in  1870;  ivory  fans;  ging- 
ham parasols;  a  complete  bridal  trous- 
seau; knitted  robes,  and  even  a 
murderous-looking  corset  of  the  model 
of  1870.  Notable  among  the  exhibits, 
also-  and  not  so  easily  acquired  as  the 
rest — was  a  lavender  silk  gown,  com- 
pletely covered  by  a  bodice  and  over- 
skirt  fashioned  entirely  of  hand-made 
point  lace.  The  gown  was  the  handi- 
work of  eighty  Belgian  women;  it 
was  made  in  1870  and  required  six 
months  in  the  making.  It  was  dis- 
eovered  by  the  London  agents  of 
Taylor's  and  cost  the  Cleveland  store 
just  S'iO.(MM),  The  gown  and  the  other 
exhibits  were  labeled,  placed  in  special 
ijlass  cases  and  exhibited  in  the  store 
during  the  jubilee. 

The  first  public  announcement  of 
the  jubilee  appeared  in  the  regular 
Taylorslorespace  in  the  threeClevcland 
newspapers  on  March  22,  a  month  in 
advance.  Even  this  was  kept  down 
to  a  comparatively  small  "box"  of 
text.  Following  this,  and  daily  until 
the  opening  of  the  jubilee,  there  was  a 
daily  reference  in  the  newspaper  spare 
to  the  impending  event,  and  the  spare 
devoted  to  it  w;is  enlarged.  Uniformly, 
however,  the  "sale"  significance  was 
kept  out — in  fact,  the  word  "sale"  was 
definitely  barred  from  all  the  copy. 
The  theme  was  purely  historic  and 
institutional.  In  advance  of  the  open- 
ing date,  with  the  jubilee  copy  always 
separated  by  rules  from  the  rest  of  the 
Taylor  space,  the  historic  motif  was 
carried  out  of  the  boxes  and  into  the 
copy  and  illustrations  referring  lo  the 
daily  current  merchandise.  Thus  the 
illustration  of  an  item  featuring  a 
modern-day  gown  or  suit  would  have 
in  its  background,  in  miniature,  a  miss 
of  1870,  resplendent  in  the  quaint 
raiment  of  her  dny.  Illustrations  of 
millinery,  parasols,  men's  and  boys' 
clothing,  and  so  on,  were  treated  in 
the  same  way,  Moses  Clcavelancl, 
founder  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  was 
frequently  -  pictured. 
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Following  the  first  newspaper  an- 
nouncement and  preceding  the  opening 
by  a  few  days,  came  the  billboard 
"splash"  of  fifty-one  boards.  I  lere  the 
design  was  of  the  purely  announcement 
type,  hand-painted — two  heralds,  with 
trumpets,  and  between  them  a  panel 
inscribed.  "Taylor  Golden  Jubilee, 
April  21  to  May  1."  The  same  design, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  was  placed  upon 
removable  panels  that  were  screwed 
lo  the  sides  of  fifteen  of  the  nineteen 
new  motor  trucks  that  had  been  de- 
livered and  placed  in  service  early  in 
April.  And.  by  the  way,  the  meticu- 
lous care  with  which  all  the.  details  of 
the  jubilee  were  planned  and  worked 
out  is  attested  lo  by  Hie  fuel  thai  these 
panels  on  the  sides  of  the  trucks  also 
were  hand-painted  and  they  cost  S")ii 
per  panel,  or  SI  10  for  each  truck. 

•£/./•;  17-: /.A. YD'S  Golden  Story"  was 
the  title  of  the  historical  souvenir 
booklet.  Although  il  contained  much 
original  information  and  was  based  upon 
research  work  by  a  university  professor, 
this  100-page  narrative  did  not  present 
Ihe  customary  collection  <>f  dry.  statis- 
tical facts,  but  offered  rather  :is  its 
lille  page  set  fori h  -"a  chronicle  of 
hearts  Dial  hoped,  minds  that  planned 
and  hands  that  toiled  to  make  a  city 
'great  and  glorious."' 

Similar  in  conception  and  treatment 
was  the  jubilee  "movie,"  shown  as  a 
news  feature  in  the  city's  leading 
motion  picture  theater  during  Ihe  first 
week  of  the  jubilee.  This  bore  the 
title  of  "Fifty  Golden  Years,"  and 
while  Ihe  tie-up  with  Taylor's  was  more 
direct  than  in  the  case  of  the  booklet* 
the  film  retained  a  real  news  interest. 
The  greater  part  of  its  footage  pre- 
sented a  portrayal  of  people's  styles 


and  manners  and  customs  over  fifly 
years.  Shown  in  its  regular  place  at 
every  afternoon  and  evening  program 
of  the  theater.  Ihe  film  was  followed  by 
a  style  show  with  living  models  and 
actual  styles — shown  "by  courtesy  of 
Taylor's" — thai  began  wilh  a  parly 
gown  of  1870  and  ended  with  the 
overalleltcs  of  1920-plus.  The  movie 
and  slyle  show,  be  it  noled  in  passing, 
uniformly  drew  applause-  and  this 
from  Ihe  sort  of  audiences  thai  patron- 
ize first-class  30-  to  50-cent  cinema 
(healers  in  u  metropolitan  city. 

Dignity  and  simplicity  these  attri- 
butes became  apparent  in  an  analysis 
of  Ihe  window  Irims  and  interior 
decorations  ol  the  store.  Gold,  appro- 
priately, predominated  in  the  color 
scheme.  Gold  was  worked  into  the 
leafy  backgrounds  and  the  floor  cover- 
ings in  Ihe  window  displays  and  into 
the  white  silk  draperies  over  the  store, 
aisles. 

Again  the  half-renlury  idea  was 
applied  in  four  contests,  offered  for 
public  participation,  wilh  cash  prizes 
for  the  winners.  One  of  these  was  fur 
an  essay,  limited  to  300  words,  on 
"Cleveland  in  1870"  and  open  only  (o 
contestants  more  lhan  fifty  years  old. 
Two  others,  open  to  elementary  school 
ami  high-school  pupils,  were  for  essays 
of  I'll'.)  words  on  "Cleveland's  Progress 
in  the  Fast  Fifty  Years."  The  fourth, 
open  to  all  residents  of  Ohio,  was  for  a 
poem  on  "Golden  Cleveland." 

Another  feature—  not  exactly  of  the 
nature  of  a  contest  in  which  the 
public  participated  was  Ihe  giving  of 
a  silver  spoon  and  golden  IkjwI  to 
every  baby  born  during  the  jubilee, 
whose  name  was  registered  by  its 
parents  wilh  ihe  slore  management. 
"These,"  it  was  announced,  "arc  to  be 

(Conlioucd  on  pitgv  J'j> 
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I.eft.  the  Juhllee  (  lu  x.  enshrined  In  n  bower  of  palm*.  The  Chest  contains  documents 
relating.  In  the  Cafldan  JuhlKtC and  will  not  lu- opened  until  the  Diamond  Juhllee,  twenty - 
fi»«r  year*  hem-e.    Ahnve,  the  main  aisle,  dernrated  with  he-ivy  silken  draperies 
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If  That's  What  You  Get! 


By  WII.BI'R  HALL 


TyfAYXi:  said:  "Miss  Sender- 
!/£/  son  has  given  me  notice  that 
'  '      she  leaves  us  Saturday  night." 

Harrows,  the  auditor,  groaned. 

"I  might  have  known  it!  The  only 
girl  in  the  offices  who  ran  spell  statis- 
tics or  differential — and  she  quits.  Of 
course!  She  would." 

"The  best  typist  we've  ever 
had."  Nottcr  contributed. 

"And  a  glutton  for  work." 
someone  else  added.    "For  the 
first  lime  since  business 
was  invented  by  the 
Israelites  in  Wall  Stri  ct. 
Palestine,   I  find  a 
girl  who  can  take  on ( 
extra  work  without  U 
moaning — so  she  just  \ 
naturally  has  to  leave 
us.    It  isn't  luck — 
it's  predestination,  or  whatever  you 
call  it." 

The  president  had  been  leaning  back, 
listening.  He  laid  down  his  cigar  and 
— as  he  usually  did — jumped  the  track 
of  details  and  came  thundering  down 
the  main  line  of  elementals. 

"When  a  tree  begins  to  shed  its 
leaves  in  midsummer,"  he  remarked, 
to  no  one  in  particular,  "it  is  no  indica- 
tion that  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
the  leaves.  Do  any  of  you  know  why 
Sprague  and  Company  loses  its  best 
employees'?" 

•  That's  just  the  trouble.  Chief." 
young  Wayne,  the  general  manager,  re- 
plied. "If  I  knew  I  would  look  for  a 
cure.  But  I'm  stopped." 

"We  don't  have  any  difficulty  keep- 
ing mediocre  office  help?" 

"Not  a  particle.  The  poorer  they 
are  the  longer  they  stay." 

"Perhaps  we  are  not  paying  enough." 

"I  neverheardthatcomplaint.  We  pay 
for  what  we  get — same  as  most  houses." 

"Perhaps  these  valuable  people  of 
ours  arc  picked  up  by  other  firms,  who 
use  good  bait." 

"I  don't  think  that  is  the  rule," 
Wayne  said.  "For  instance.  Miss  Sen- 
derson  tells  me  that  she  doesn't 
know  where  she  will  go  from  here." 

"Didn't  give  any  reason  for  leaving?" 

"No.  She  said  one  peculiar  thing 
—  that  she  wouldn't  explain.  I  don't 
gel  any  meaning  out  of  it  at  all." 

"What  was  it?" 

"I  told  her  that  every  man  in  the 
executive  offices  would  miss  her,  be- 
cause they  all  wanted  to  give  their 
dictation  to  her.  And  she  stopped 
mc  right  there.  'Oh,  if  that's  what 
you  get!'  she  said,  and  walked  out.  I 


"We  don't  have  any 
trouble  keeping  medi- 
ocre offtee  help  f" 
"Not  a  panicle.  The 
poorer  they  are 
the  " 
•lay.' 


tried  later  to  find  what  she  meant  and 
she.  only  smiled  and  said  she  wasn't 
talking.  She  meant  it.  too." 

'"Oh,  if  that's  what  you  get  ['"Presi- 
dent Sprague  echoed.  "Hm-m-m'  'If 
that's  what  you  get.'  Send  the  young 
lady  to  me,  will  you,  Wayne?" 

"If  she'll  come,"  Wayne  growled. 
"She  is  a  mighty  independent  person." 

She  was;  but  she  knocked  at  the 
president's  office  door  that  afternoon 
and  came  in  at  his  summons,  looking 
rather  pale  but  very  determined.  Em- 
ployees of  the  Sprague  Company  did  not 
make  a  practice  of  going  to  the  sanctum 
of  A.  R.  Sprague;  the  place  had  a  sort 
of  awing  effect,  even  on  the  self-reliant 
and  very  capable  Miss  Senderson. 

"Mrs ILL  you  sit  down,  young  woman?" 
the  grufT  old  gentleman  said. "That's 
better.  You  aren't  afraid  of  me?" 

Miss  Senderson  smiled. 

"A  little,"  she  confessed.  "But  I 
might  get  over  it." 

"I  wish  you  would.  I  want  to 
offer  you  some  money." 

"I'm  afraid  you  have  misunderstood 
about  my  case.  Mr.  Sprague."  she 
interrupted.  "That  is.  if  this  has  to 
do  with  my  resigning." 

"It  has  to  do  with  your  resigning,  all 
right,"  the  old  man  said  grimly. 
"But  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  an 
offer  of  more  money  to  induce  you  to 
stay  with  us.  I  want  to  pay  you  out- 
right— your  own  price — for  ten  min- 
utes of  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Do  you  want 
to  do  business?" 

The  girl  colored. 
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"I'm  afraid  not,  Mr.  Sprague."  sin 
said,  doubtfully.     "Mr.  Wayne  and 
Mr.  Barrows  both  asked  me  why  I 
was  leaving.    And  I  couldn't  answer 
them  very  well  without  criticizing  and 
appearing  to' tell  tales.    It  i! 
you  don't  mind,  Mr.  Sprague— it 
doesn't  seem  to  mc  to  be  any 
of  the  firm's  business  why  I'm 
leaving." 

President  Sprague  frowned 
\    and  struck  his  desk. 
|,        "It  isn't  any  of  our  business 
/ J     to  ask  you  why  you  arc  leaving 
Miss  Senderson.  but  it  is  our 
business  to  find  out  why  people 
like  you  keep  on  leaving  us.    Do  you 
sec  the  difference?    It  is  part  of  my 
business  to  learn,  but  since  I  have 
no  right  to  demand  answers  from  you. 
I  am  offering  to  pay  you  for  the  in- 
formation I  get.     Is  there  anything 
wrong  with  the  proposition?" 

"No-o.  But  you  will  understand 
that  I  am  not  complaining  or  criticiz- 
ing?" 

"I  won't  promise  to  do  that.  Mi-- 
Senderson.  But  it  is  only  by  getting  at 
complaints  and  criticism  that  this 
business  can  be  improved.  I'm  offer- 
ing to  pay  you  for  criticism  and  for 
complaint.  Now,  do  we  deal?" 

"You  think  I  might  help?" 

"I  am  willing  to  w  rite  you  a  check  in 
adxancc  on  the  chance  that  you  will." 
The  president  drew  out  his  checkbook. 
"How  much  shall  I  make  it?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"Oh.  I  don't—" 

"One  hundred  dollars  enough?" 

"Mr.  Sprague!  I  couldn't—" 

"There  it  is.    Now  are  you  ready  .'" 

The  girl  had  the  discernment  1" 
sec  that  the  president  was  in  earnesl 
and  that  her  move  was  to  play  up  t» 
his  lead.  She  took  the  check,  examined 
it,  folded  it  and  put  it  in  her  bag. 

"Yes,  I'm  ready."  she  said,  in  i 
tone  as  matter-of-fact  as  she  could 
command. 

"Very  good.  You  don't  mind  smoke'1 
.  .  .  Thank  you.  How  long  have 
you  been  with  Sprague  and  Company. 
Miss  Senderson?" 

"Four  years  last  May." 

"Got  your  first  job  here?" 

"No,  Mr.  Wayne  hired  mc  from 
Peters  and  Nolan.  1  was  there  ciuht- 
ccn  months-  stenographer  and  book- 
keeper." 

"Been  treated  all  right  here?" 

Miss  Senderson  flushed.  She  was  i 
very  good-looking  young  woman  ill 
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normal — when  she  flushed  she  was 
something  more  than  thai.  President 
Sprague  didn't  object  to  good  looks, 
but  he  was  even  more  interested  in 
her  clear  eyes  and  a  quick  way  she 
had  of  using  very  firm,  capable  while 
hands  in  expressive  gestures.  She 
spread  these  hands  on  the  table  be- 
tween them  as  she  spoke,  palms  up.  and 
with  the  slightest  lift  as  she  extended 
t  hem. 

"In  the  ways  you  mean.  Mr. 
Sprague."  she  said,  directly— "yes." 

"In  the  ways  I  mean?" 

"Yes.  The  men  in  the  office  are 
businesslike  and  courteous.  1  have 
been  well  paid.  My  hours-  my  fixed 
hours-  were  not  hard." 

The  president  smiled. 

"Come.  come.  Miss  Senderson."  he 
said,  good-humoredly,  "you  arc  beat- 
ing around  the  bush.  What  I  am  pay- 
ing for  is  the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth." 

"Then  the  whole  truth  is,  Mr. 
Sprague,  that  the  worst  thing  one  of 
your  employeescan  do  is  to  be  efficient ." 

"What!"  The  old  man  sat  up 
straight,  dropping  his  cigar  to  the  floor 
unnoticed,  and  frowning  portentously. 
"How's  that?  What  you  say  begins  to 
sound  like  pique." 

Miss  Senderson  shrugged,  but  she 
took  the  sting  from  the  movement  by- 
smiling. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Sprague,"  she  ob- 
served, "that  you  don't  like  what  you 
think  is  complaining  any  better  than 
anyone  else  does.  But  I  am  trying  to 
fii\e  you  your  money's  worth.  May 
I  explain  what  I  mean?" 

"You'd  better,"  he  grunted,  reaching 
for  another  cigar,  with  a  face  redder 
than  the  girl's  had  been  a  moment 
before.  "Go  ahead — you  can't  stop 
-where  you  are." 

"I  say  that  the  greatest  mistake  one 
of  your  employees  can  make  is  to  be 
efficient,  Mr.  Sprague.  and  I  mean  it. 
Did  you  happen  to 
Mr.  Wavne's  chic 
Herk?' 

"Ix;ft  us  about  a 
year  ago,  didn't 
he?" 

"Hcdid.  He 
left  us 


he  was  too  efficient.  Clara  Rollins, 
head  of  your  mailing  room,  left  shortly 
after  I  came  here;  afterwards  I  found 
out  that  it  was  for  the  same  reason." 

"Red-haired  girl?  Yes,  I  knew  her. 
loo.   Clever.  Go  on." 

"There  have  been  a  number  of 
others.  And  I  can  tell  you  now  that 
one  or  two  more — valuable  persons  to 
you-  arc  going  lo  leave  as  soon  as  they 
get  the  courage  to  make  the  plunge. 
Your  best  clerks  and  stenographers 
go  more  or  less  the  same  road." 

"You're  an  observing  woman." 
Sprague  remarked,  mildly.  "Il's  a 
wonder  I  don't  quit.  I  used  to  think 
I  was  valuable  to  the  house  myself." 

MISS  Senderson  did  not  even  smile. 

"If  you  were  OH  the  pay-roll  instead 
of  the  dividend  books  of  Sprague  and 
Company,  you  would,"  she  said,  firmly. 
"But  being  at  the  lop  there  is  no  one  to 
take  advantage  of  your  efficiency." 

"Oh-hol  Advantage,  eh?  So  we're 
getting  al  il  now?" 

"Yes.  sir.  When  I  came  here  I  was 
accustomed  to  doing  all  the  work  I  was 
given  and  doing  it  as  quickly  and  as 
accurately  as  I  could.  I  am  not  claim- 
ing any  credit  for  this;  the  last  thing  I 
want  to  do  is  lo  compare  myself  with 
anyone  else  in  your  offices.  My  father 
taught  mc  to  be  quick  and  thorough- 
it  was  natural  to  me.  I  liked  work. 
I  wanted  to  get  through." 

"And  you  did?" 

"When  I  was  with  Peters  and  Nolan 
I  was  the  only  office  assistant  except  a 
construction  clerk,  who  also  kept  the 
stock  books.  It  was  a  small  office.  In 
those  days  I  used  to  get  through  with 
my  work  and  be  able  to  leave  early  if 
I  wanted  to.  When  I  first  came  here 
I  could  get  through  all  I  was  given  in 
half  a  day.  That  condition  lasted 
about  a  week." 
The  old  president  chuckled. 
"They  found  inure  for  you  Lo  Al, 
ch?"  he  inquired. 


"Yes.  Plenty.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  month  I  was  taking  dictation 
from  Mr.  Wayne  and  Mr.  Barrows  and 
most  of  Mr.  Norris'  letters,  and  be- 
sides was  working  on  the  filing  system 
to  bring  it  down  to  date.  The  files 
were  about  four  months  behind,  in 
several  departments.  And  they  were 
badly  arranged — it  was  a  poor  system. 
I  couldn't  work  with  a  poor  system,  so 
I  changed  it." 

"I  see.  Well,  you  say  you  like 
work." 

"I  do — in  reasonable  doses.  And  I 
don't  think  I  should  have  been  driven 
to  resign  if  it  had  only  been  the  work, 
Mr.  Sprague.  There  was  something 
so  much  worse  lo  put  up  with  that  il 
became  unbearable.  It  has  grown 
worse  instead  of  better.   I'm  through." 

"Well?" 

"I  will  have  to  complain  again.  Mr. 
Sprague,"  she  replied,  hesitatingly. 
"But  it  isn't  a  complaint  against  any 
person;  it  is  against  the  system.  The 
efficient  employee  in  your  ollices  not 
only  becomes  the  most  overworked— 
takes  all  the  load  the  traffic  will  bear — 
l)u  t  she  becomes  the  most  unpopular 
and  unhappy  and  hated!  There  you 
have  it — and  I'm  glad  it's  out!" 

The  president  took  ofT  his  eye- 
glasses, threw  away  his  cigar,  drummed 
on  the  table  for  a  time.  Finally  he 
said,  slowly: 

"I  guess  I  see.  Miss  Senderson. 
When  we  found  out  you  could  work 
and  would,  we  overloaded  you  from 
above.  And  when  the  other  office 
people  found  that  you  could  work  and 
would,  they  began  lo  dislike  you. 
Thought  you  were  trying  to  curry- 
favor  with  your  higher-ups,  didn't 
they?" 

Miss  Senderson  raised  a  hand 
quickly. 

"You  miss  Ihe  point  there.  Mr. 
Sprague."  she  said,  emphatically.  "I I 
wasn't  jealousy,  for  a  moment.   It  was 

because  I  was  showing  them 
up!" 

"Oh.  lhat,  eh?  Hm-m-m. 
Never  would  have  sus- 
pected- do  you  mean  to  say 
lhat  thev  were  all  slack- 
ing?" 

Not  all  of  them — 
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and  not  exactly  slacking,  Mr.  Sprague. 
Hut  they  had  a  certain-  speed  —  a 
certain  gait.  I  had  a  faster  one.  They 
wouldn't  change  theirs;  I  couldn't 
change  mine.  They  saw  me  getting 
more  work,  which  they  didn't  mind  at 
all.  Hut  when  they  saw  me  doing  it. 
they  began  to  dislike  me.  'Oh,  lay  olT 
a  little,  'wastheirpet  expression  to  me." 

The  president  sat  thinking  for  some 
time  in  silence.  Miss  Senderson  pre- 
tended to  look  out  of  his  eleventh-story 
window,  but  in  reality  she  was  watch- 
ing him  closely.  The  slightest  smile 
began  to  play  presently  about  her  lips. 
Tlje  gruff  old  executive  was  taking  the 
medicine  without  water.  After  a  few 
moments  he  drummed  on  the  table 
again  with  his  linger-pads.  shifted  in 
his  seat,  eyed  the  girl. 

"Seems  to  me."  he  remarked,  "that 
Wayne  quoted  you  this  morning  as 
saying.  'Oh,  if  that's  what  you  gel!' 
Wayne  didn't  know  what  you  were 
talking  about-  and  no  wonder.  Do  I 
know,  now?" 

Miss  Senderson  laughed  mirthfully. 

"1  think  you  do.  Mr.  Sprague." 

"All  right.  Then  there  is  that  much 
out  of  the  way.  Now,  you  say  that  the 
fault  lies  in  the  system.  You'll  have  to 
be  pretty  convincing  on  this  point, 
young  woman,  because  I'm  told  that 
we  have  a  very  first-rate  office  system 
in  Sprague  and  Company.  efficiency 
experts  have  gone  throueh  the 
plant—" 

"And  missed  the  only  important 
weakness  you  have!"  Miss  Senderson 
interrupted.  "The  average  efficiency 
engineer  is  about  as  useful  to  you  as  a 
marine  engineer  would  be  to  a  section 
boss.  Your  difficulty  isn't  in  appli- 
ances or  office  equipment  or  card 
systems  it  is  human.  If  I  thought 
the  men  and  women  in  these  offices 
were  slackers— were  lying  down  on  tin- 
job  I  would  have  very  little  faith  in 
American  business.  The  real  trouble 
is  that  they  won't  fa  looking  for  work 
that  isn't  laid  out  for  them  to  do. 
They  do  what  they  i're  given.  If  they 
are  not  given  enough  ami  they  were 
not.  at  the  first,  in  these  offices— they 
beLjin  to  measure  their  speed  by  the 
necessities  of  their  jobs.  They  made 
the  duties  they  had  coincide  with  the 
hours  they  were  employed  to  spend 
here.  When  your  work  increased,  you 
and  the  other  executives  put  on  speed. 
The  clerks  did  not.  They  kept  the  old 
gait  and  your  office  work  piled  up.  So 
you  hired  more  clerks." 

"You  have  a  good  head  and  a  clear 
eye.  Miss  Senderson.  il  you  don't  mind 


my  noticing  it.  I  follow  you  so  far. 
Cio  farther." 

Mi  s  Senderson  colored  again,  and 
the  president  liked  the  effect.  But 
scenery  was  not  what  he  was  most 
interested  in  at  the  moment.  He 
grunted  and  relighted  his  cigar.  The 
girl  went  on: 

"Well.  Mr.  Sprague,  you  hired  more 
clerks  and  stenographers  and  tiling 
girls  and  office  boys  and  most  ol  them 
instantly  adapted  themselves  to  the 
ollice  paee.  A  few  couldn't  stand  that 
pac  e.  Tommy  Finch  was  one  of  them, 
and  there  was  Clara  Hollins,  and 
Baxter  Brown,  and  Mrs.  Welling — and 
myself.  We  had  to  keep  busy.  You 
and  the  other  officials  let  us.  You 
thought  we  were  wonders  because  we 
did  a  fair  day's  w  ork  w  hereas  w  e  w  ere 
only  exceptions  in  an  ollice  of  people 
who  made  a  four-hour  job  string  along 
into  eight.  Did  you  try.  ever  once,  to 
bring  anybody  else  up  to  our  speed? 
You  did  not.  You  loaded  us  with 
more  jobs,  which  was  rather  discourag- 
ing, and  more  important  l<>  me,  at 
least,  you  made  the  other  employees 
hate  us.  Now  you  want  the  remedy, 
as  I  see  it,  I  hope." 

'THE  president  smiled. 

"I  was  just  estimating."  he  said, 
"that  I  had  gotten  about  fifty  dollars' 
worth  out  of  this  conference.  I'm 
waiting  for  the  rest." 

"I  hope  you  find  il  cheap  at  the 
price."  Miss  Senderson  smiled.  "The 
remedy  is  so  extremely  simple  that  it  is 
only  recently  that  business  men  have 
been  able  to  discover  il  and  Sprague 
and  Company  is  still  behind  the  times 
to  the  extent  that  it  hasn't  waked  up. 
The  answer  to  your  whole  ollice  weak- 
ness is  the  office  manager." 

"Oh.  fudge!"  the  president  ejacu- 
lated. 

Miss  Senderson  rose,  a  little 
abruptly. 

"Some  day  you  w  ill  get  your  second 
fifty  dollars'  worth,"  she  said.  "I  hope 
the  dav  comes  soon.  Is  there  any- 
thing else.  Mr.—" 

"Oh.  sec  here,  young  woman,"  the 
president  growled,  pulling  himself 
partly  out  of  his  chair,  "you  mustn't 
mind  me!  It's  only  my  way.  1  was 
thinking  out  loud.  Sit  down  again — 
there's  a  nice  girl!  Now,  what  I  was 
thinking  was  that  other  men  I  know  of 
have  tried  the  ollice  manager  scheme 
and  they  tell  rne  that  it  means  nothing 
mure  than  the  addition  of  a  new  name 
(u  the  pay-roll  and  a  lot  of  interna! 


friction.  1  can  get  friction  without 
any  expense,  my  dear." 

"Of  course  you  can,"  Miss  Senderson 
said.  "I'm  not  going  to  he  foolish 
enough  to  urge  anything  on  you  that 
you  don't  want.  But  office  managers 
may  be  failures  just  as  presidents  ma> 
be — or  stenographers.  It  depends  on 
how  they  work.  All  Sprague  and 
Company  needs  of  an  office  manager 
to  see  that  the  work  is  divided  up 
among  the  efficient  and  capable  people 
in  your  ouler  office,  and  that  no  one 
slacks  on  the  job,  just  as  that  no  one 
carries  more  than  his  share.  It  is 
as  simple  as  that." 

President  Sprague  turned  his  chair 
about  so  that  his  back  w  as  on  his  caller. 
He  sat  there  so  long  that  Miss  Sender- 
son  began  to  conclude  that  he  had  gone 
to  sleep.  At  the  end  of  five  niinules 
she  rose  softly  to  leave.  He  wheeled 
about;  barked  suddenly. 

"Want  the  place — say.  at  two  hun- 
dred a  month  to  begin  with?"  he 
demanded. 

"Do  I?  Office  manager?  Why.  I 
don't  know  anything  more  about  it 
than  I've  told  you.  Mr.  Sprague.  You 
must  be  joking  me." 

"Think  so?"  He  leaned  forward, 
touched  a  button,  turned  towards  th>- 
door.  A  stenographer  appeared. 
"Take  this  memorandum  to  the  treas- 
urer, please.  Miss  Sully. 

"Beuinning  Monday,  please  fie  inforni<  d 
that  Miss  Senderson.  formerly  of  Sir 
Wayne's  department,  will  report  to  rne 
office  manager,  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred 
dollars  per  month.  Miss  Sendcr>on  will 
have  the  following  duties—" 

There  ought  to  be  a  happy  ending  t  > 
this  story. 

There  is.  President  Sprague  told 
me  about  it  himself. 

"Heard  Ihe  two  girls  talking  as  I 
was  going  through  the  hall  one  day." 
he  said.  "One  said:  "What  do  you 
think  about  that  stylish  Miss  Sender- 
son  gelling  a  cinch?  Pretlv  soft.  I'll 
tell  the  world.* 

"Girl  Number  Two  comes  hack: 
'You'll  have  to  say  for  her  that  she  w  as 
a  hard  worker  in  the  steno  department, 
anyhow!' 

"'Sure,'  said  Number  One.  "Well, 
if  that  is  what  hard  work  does  for  the 
hard-working  girl,  take  it  from  me. 
Sally,  I'm  going  to  be  the  busiest  little 
thing  around  this  hive  of  industry  from 
now  on.  I'll  say  I  will—//  that's  what 
you  </<•/  /' " 

And  this  year,  the  president  tells  rne. 
Miss  Senderson  will  be  worth  four 
hundred  a  month  to  the  house  and  will 
receive  it. 


The  greatest  engineering  achievement  is  the  scientific  management  of  men." 

KOMT.KT  LOUS  STKVF.XSON 


Big  Sales  on  Small  Margin 


THIRTY-FIVE  salesmen,  five 
telephones,  four  aulo  trucks  and 
four  delivery  wagons  arc  ample 

to  serv  e  the  customers  of  Piel's  Grocery 
Store  of  Rclvidcrc,  Illinois,  a  thriving 
little  city  of  (i.000.  on  ordinary  days. 
But  when  the  Saturday  rush  comes 
they  have  to  hustle  to  keep  up. 

Piel's  store  operates  on  a  small  mar- 
gin of  profit,  sells  only  the.  best  quality 
of  goods,  advertises  regularly,  pro- 
moles  organization  within  the  store 
and  departmcntizes  grocery  storks 
with  a  special  buyer  in  charge  of  each 

department.  Be-   

hind  it  all  is  the 
leadership  of  \V.  H. 
Picl.  whom  cus- 
tomers and  sales- 
men know  as  Billy, 
and  who  works 
harder  than  any 
other  person  in  the 
store. 

In  the  first  place 
Mr.  Pie]  buys  in 
quantities  and 
passes  the  resulting 
saving  along  to  the. 
customer. 

After  buying  a 
carload  of  roffee, 
three  thousand 
pounds  of  cheese  or 
a  hundred  chests  of 
tea  in  order  to  get  a 
cheaper  price,  Mr.  Piel  appeals  to  his 
customers  to  take  it  off  his  hands.  It's 
a  straightforward  appeal,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "I  bought  plenty  so  there  will 
be  enough  to  go  around  at  the  low 
price.  Now  if  you  don't  want  to  buy 
it  I  cannot  buy  as  cheaply  next  time." 
But  he  doesn't  have  to  beg  for  cus- 
tomers they  flock  to  his  store.  He 
has  built  up  confidence  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  can  buy  almost  unheard 
of  quantities  and  turn  them  quickly. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  purchase  of  a 
whole  rarload  of  Monarch  coffee.  The 
idea  of  one  store  in  a  town  of  11,000 
buying  coffee  in  carload  lots  sounds 
almost  preposterous.  Billy  Piel  not 
onlv  said  it  could  be  sold  but  he  said. 
"W  e  will  sell  a  carload  of  coffee  in  this 
-lore  in  twenty  days."  There  were 
no  "hope,  to's"  or  "ifs"  about  it.  II 
v>;is  a  declaration. 

The  effort  to  turn  this  carload  of 
roffee  in  twenty  days  started  within 
I  |H.  store  before  the  coffee  arrived.  Mr. 
Piel  gave  h's  salesmen  a  banquet. 
Thev  drank  Monarch  coffee.  They 
talked    Monarch  coffee.    They  were 
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told  what  Billy  Piel  expected  of  them. 
Those  salesmen  returned  to  the  store 
the  next  morning  talking  cofTee.  They 
told  each  customer  that  he  could  buy 
coffee  at  a  special  price  next  week;  that 
he  could  buy  at  even  less  than  this 
special  price  by  buying  in  two-, 
thrce-or  five-pound  lots.  Pud's  regular 
two-column  ten-inch  advertisement  in 
the  Bclvidere  Daily  Republican  talked 
about  coffee. 

The  coffee  came  and  so  did  the 
crowd.  A  cup  of  hot  coffee,  with  bis- 
cuits, awaited  each  visitor  to  the  store. 


A  typical  dliplay  In  Plct'm  (irocwy  Store.     The  window  contalna  J. 900  pounds  of  clitm- 


Almost  every  purchase  included  coffee 
cofTee  from  the  carload  lot.  Mr. 
Piel  continued  his  work  from  the  inside 
by  giving  banquets  for  his  sales  force 
almost  every  night.  Never  was  their 
enthusiasm  allowed  to  wane. 

In  the  allotted  twenty  days  thirty- 
live  salesmen  sold  the  carload  of  coffee: 
sold  it  almost  before  it  had  been  billed. 
But  the  sale  did  something  else;  it 
created  a  taste  and  built  up  a  perma- 
nent market  for  cofTee  of  that  brand 
and  price  and  thereafter  that  coffee 
had  to  be  ordered  in  quantities  to  meel 
the  demand. 

The  world's  largest  cheese  was  sold 
in  Piel's  store  in  much  the  same  way, 
Billy  Piel  bought  from  a  Chicago 
wholesale  house  the  world's  largest 
cheese  one  weighing  Ji.'.tT.S  pounds. 
When  it  came  he  had  to  get  a  derrick 
to  lift  it  into  place.  For  three  weeks 
he  kept  the  cheese  on  display.  This 
time  the  salesmen  and  customers  were 
talking  cheese  the  world's  largest 
cheese.  Newspapers  gave  the  cheese 
deserved  mention  in  the  news  columns. 
Placards  announced  that  the  world's 


n 


largest  cheese  would  be  sold  in  four 
days.  Again  no  "ifs"  or  "ands" — just 
a  statement  of  fart.  Customers  com- 
mented; salesmen  commented. 

Four  days  before  Christmas  John 
La  Fevre,  a  retired  grocer,  wielded  the 
knife  with  much  ceremony  and  de- 
livered the  first  piece  to  the  highest 
bidder  in  the  crowded  store.  Almost 
a  third  of  the  cheese  was  gone  before 
nightfall.  In  exactly  four  days  and 
one  hour  the  last  piece  of  the  world's 
lamest  cheese  was  sold,  some  of  it 
being  sent  to  New  York  City,  some  to 

  Montana,  and  some 

to  the  Oklahoma 
oil  fields. 

Since  that  event 
Mr.  Piel  often  cuts 
one  or  two  500- 
pound  blocks  of 
cheese  to  satisfy  the 
regular  Saturday 
trade. 

Mr.  Piel  makes  it 
a  point  to  feature 
a  different  article 
every  day.  One  day- 
he  advertises  that 
he  is  going  to  sell 
sev  enty -five  cases 
of  canned  pineapple 
at  S4.15  a  case. 
The  next  day  it  is 
pickles,  tea.  flour, 
potatoes  or  some 
other  commodity.  He  often  sells  these 
features  at  a  scant  profit,  or  no  profit 
at  all.  knowing,  of  course,  that  most 
customers  will  buy  something  else 
before  leaving  the  store.  liven  if 
they  buy  only  the  one  article  they  arc 
learning  Piel's  telephone  number  and 
following  the  path  to  Piel's  store. 

Right  on  the  floor  with  his  salesmen, 
working  harder  than  any  of  them,  is 
Mr.  Piel.  He  builds  from  the  inside 
by  leadership.  He  creates  confidence 
in  the  employees  by  giving  them 
additional  responsibility.  He  depends 
upon  the  man  in  charge  of  the  cheese 
and  butter  department  to  buy  cheese 
and  butter.  The  same  applies  to  fresh 
vegetables,  coffee,  canned  goods  and 
other  lines. 

Mr.  Piel  has  four  women  answering 
telephones,  so  his  customers  will  not 
have  to  wait.  He  has  insular  routes 
for  six  delivery  trucks  and  wagons  and 
keeps  two  trucks  in  reserve  for  special 
orders.  With  such  methods  and 
ideas  Mr.  Picl  has  built  up  a  business 
that  is  known  all  over  northwestern 
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Betting  On  a  Sure  Thing 

Why  the  National  Lamp  Works  Surveyed  Its  Market,  What 
the  Survey  Revealed,  and  How  the   Information  Was  Used 


YfT/HEX  CULUMBL  S  timidly 
expressed  the  belief  that  one 
'f  couldn't  possibly  sail  over  the 
rim  of  the  world  and  drop  ofT  into 
abysmal  spare,  the  college  professors 
hooted  him,  and  if  there  had  been 
any  alienists  or  insanity  specialists 
then,  as  there  are  now,  no  doubt  a  com- 
mittee of  these  learned  gentlemen 
would  have  sent  him  to  some  Spanish 
Mat  tea  wan.  Navigators  eventually 
proved  that  Columbus  wasn't  so  crazy- 
after  all. 

Just  such  mistakes  arc  made  every 
day  in  advertising  and  selling,  simply 
because  big  manufacturers  so  fre- 
quently guess  instead  of  know  who 
sells  and  who  buys  their  products  and 
what  is  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  aver- 
age buyer  or  seller.  Some  dynamic 
sales  manager  or  advertising  expert 
says,  "Here  is  your  market,  and  your 
prospective  buyer  thinks  thus  and  so. 
hence  you  should  sell  to  him  in  such 
and  such  ways." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  man's 
premises  may  be  all  wrong,  or  perhaps 
they  were  right  ten  years  ago  or  even 
five  years  ago,  but  are  out  of  focus  now. 
Yet  this  imaginary  view  of  the  market 
and  of  retailer  and  consumer  psychol- 
ogy has  become  so  thoroughly  accept- 
ed that  it  remains  unquestioned  and 
unchanged  year  after  year  and  is  used 
as  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  sales, 
sales  promotion  and  advertising  effort. 
Men  come  and  go  within  the  organiza- 
tion, but  the  old  mental  picture  of  the 
market  is  handed  down  from  old  men 
to  young  and  it  becomes  a  tradition, 
holy  and  inviolate. 

The  larger  the  business,  the  easier  it  is 
to  arrive  at  wrong  conclusions  about  the 
retailer  and  the  "ultimate  consumer." 
The  manufacturer  of  a  nationally-used 
product,  for  example,  may  sell  prac- 
tically nothing  direct  to  the  consumer. 
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In  fact,  so  to  speak,  the  manufacturer 
is  only  a  second  cousin  twice  removed 
from  the  consumer.  The  big  manu- 
facturer may  sell  to  the  large  distrib- 
utor or  wholesaler,  who  in  turn  sells  to 
smaller  jobbers,  who  sell  to  retailers, 
who  sell  to  the  buying  public.  It's  like 
the  old  line,  "This  is  the  dog  that  wor- 
ried the  cat  that  killed  the  rat  that  ate 
the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that 
Jack  built."  Hence  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly evident  that  the  home  office 
men  who  dictate  advertising  and  sales 
policies  are  so  far  separated  from  both 
retailer  and  buying  public  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  them  actually  to 
know  much  about  either  at  first  hand 
or  even  at  second  hand,  inasmuch  as  the 
manufacturer's  own  sales  force  touches 
primarily  only  the  jobber  and  not  the 
retailer  or  consumer.  Nevertheless 
the  manufacturer  is  constantly  adver- 
tising to  the  ultimate  user  and  his 
sales  force  should  be  constantly  in- 
structing the  jobber's  salesmen,  not 
only  how  to  sell  goods  to  the  retailer, 
but  how  to  train  the  retailer  in  turn  to 
sell  the  product  to  his  trade. 

CEKTMSLY  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  the  selling  and  advertising  ac- 
tivities should  be  based  on  a  most  inti- 
mate knowledge  regarding  the  user  of 
the  product  and  of  the  retailer.  Fur- 
thermore, neither  of  these  links  in  the 
buying  chain  will  stay  put.  The  state 
of  mind  of  the  consumerandhis pocket- 
book  are  variables.  Every  change,  in 
your  product  or  its  use,  every  new 
product  in  other  lines,  reacts  on  the 
retailer  and  the  prospective  buyer. 
Evolution  makes  the  prospective  buyer 
desire  your  product  today  either  more 
or  less  than  yesterday,  and  all  this  has 
a  bearing  on  what  your  course  should 


be  in  making  him  want  your  product, 
in  leading  him  to  buy  and  in  education 
the  retailer  to  do  his  part. 

To  know  the  consumer  and  the  re- 
tailer intimately,  the  large  manufac- 
turer must  devote  a  certain  amount  of 
time  and  money  to  investigation.  Ii 
matters  not  how  the  investigation  1- 
made  if  it  produces  the  required  facts. 
It  may  be  by  means  of  questionnaire* 
sent  through  the  mail  to  many  retailer- 
and  users  or  prospectix-e  users.  1 1  may 
be  personal  investigation  by  salesmen 
or  other  representatives  of  the  manu- 
facturer. It  may  be  a  personal  survey 
by  professional  business  investigators 
hired  for  this  purpose.  Or  it  may  be  a 
combination  of  any  or  all  of  these 
means  of  arriving  at  the  bedrock  fact>. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  the  logical 
value  of  market  investigation,  but 
more  difficult  to  visualize  the  profit  in 
dollars  and  cents  and  to  see  how  the 
results  of  such  investigation  may  be 
practically  applied.  The  recent  market 
investigation  conducted  by  the  Nation- 
al Lamp  Works  of  General  Elect  n 
Company  furnishes  a  striking  example 
of  what  an  investigation  may  revc;.; 
and  how  the  information  thus  derix.u 
may  be  put  to  use  in  sales  promotion 

The  investigation  centered  on  the 
subject  of  industrial  lighting  and  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  survey  may  be 
of  some  interest.  First,  be  it  known 
that  the  National  Lamp  Works  is  a 
manufacturer  of  Mazda  lamps,  with  a 
gross  annual  business  of  approximately 
twenty-four  million  dollars.  These 
lamps  are  a  staple  necessity,  sold  in 
every  community  in  the  I'nited  States 
by  local  retailers  who  arc  served  by 
jobbers.  The  direct  representatives  <>t 
this  concern  therefore  do  not  come  into 
contact  generally  with  the  retailer  nor 
with  the  consumer.  Yet  the  National 
Lamp  Works  advertises  constantly  t<> 
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The  chart  at  the  left  indicate*  the  channel,  through  which  the  indua- 
trill  plant  ohulna  lighting  equipment,  allowing  at  a  tlance  a  direct 
market  for  Jobber  and  retailer  and  a  relatively  Indirect  market  for  the 
The  chart  at  the  right  .how*  th 


given  by  factory  esecutlvea  for  failure  to  Improve  the  lighting  of  their 
planta.     Lighting  aalenmen  call  thla  the  "Alibi  Chart"  because  It 
them  the  eicueea  for  not  buying  better  Illumination  - 
they  muat  expect  to  meet  and  overcome 
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BUSINESS 


l  he  consumer  and  sup- 
plies sales  suggest  ions, 
advertising  helps  and 
educational  matter  to  the 
retailer. 

Industrial  plants 
factories  and  mills  con- 
stitute one  of  the  greatest 
fields  for  Mazda  lamps 
and  the  rapid  industrial 
expansion  of  recent  years 
has  greatly  augmented 
this  field  for  the  sale  of 
lamps.  At  thisopportunc 
lime  the  completion  of  a 
number  of  carefully  con- 
ducted tests  proved  con- 
clusively that  the  poorly- 
lighted  factory  could 
increase  production  from 
X  to  'M)  per  cent  merely 
by  substituting  good 
illumination  for  poor- 
a  stupendous  gain  for  a 
comparatively  small  in- 
vestment. Lighting 
experts  long  had  known 
that  )>etter  illumination 
lends  to  increased  pro- 
duction, but  Ihey  did 
not  realize  how  great  was 
the  pari  that  lighting 
played,  and  Ihey  had 
access  lo  no  definite  facts 
or  figures.  The  discovery 
of  this  condition,  together 
with  recent  improvements 
in  lamps  and  other  light- 
ing equipment,  opened 
up  vast  new  selling  possibilities. 

The  sales  and  advertising  men  then 
came  to  bat.  "Wonderful  ammuni- 
tion." said  they:  "but  how  many 
factories  arc  not  already  well  lighted?" 
'"To  whom  should  we  tell  these  new 
tilings — factory  manager,  purchasing 
agent  or  plant  electrician — and  will 
they  accept  such  revolutionary  stuff'?" 
"Where  do  factory-  men  go  for  lighting 
assistance?"  "Will  they  go  to  our 
jobbers  and  retailers'?"  "Will  our 
retailers  cash  in  on  the  new  move- 
ment'?" The  sales  and  advertising 
staff  could  venture  guesses — shrewd 
guesses  probably  but  no  one  could 
positively  say  Yes  or  No  to  any  of 
these  questions  and  back  up  his  state- 
ments with  real  facts,  simply  because 
information  then  available  in  regard  to 
the  prospective  industrial  lighting 
buyer  and  the  retailer  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  new  situation. 

The  next  move,  therefore,  was  a 
comprehensive  survey  which  covered 
nearly  500  industrial  plants  and  nearly 
:\OQ  dealers.  Professional  investigators 
were  employed  and  trained  through 
several  weeks  of  study  so  that  they 
became  reasonably  good  judges  of 
illumination  and  familiar  with  such 


Dont  Guess  about  Lighting ! 


One  of  the  adnTllKtiKnti  bau-d  on  fact*  revealed  by  the  mrvey  at 
industrial  llithllnft  consilium 

lighting  mailers  as  would  concern  bolh 
the  industrial  executive  and  the  dealer 
or  electrical  contractor.  The  investi- 
gators, in  their  interviews,  tried  to 
draw  out  the  person  interviewed  and 
induce  him  to  volunteer  information 
rather  than  merely  lo  reply  lo  direct 
questioning.  Not  only  were  they  suc- 
cessful in  this  course,  but  without 
exception  Ihey  were  well  received, 
interviews  in  many  cases  being  with 
big  executives  and  lasting  for  hours. 

'THE  SURVEY  covered  the  fifteen 
principal  manufacturing  states  and 
included  all  representative  industries, 
all  sizes  of  plants  and  all  conditions  of 
location.  Interviews  were  obtained 
with  factory  executives  such  as  man- 
agers, superintendents,  presidents, 
treasurers  and  with  purchasing  agents, 
plant  electrical  engineers  and  electri- 
cians. The  investigation  among  deal- 
ers covered  the  same  localities  and 
included  lamp  and  lighting  dealers  and 
contractors  of  every  description. 

From  the  reports  of  the  field  in- 
vestigators the  fund  of  new  informa- 
tion w-as  analyzed,  summarized  and, 
for  the  mosl  part,  graphically  charted. 
This  fund  provided  a  definile.eonclusive 
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answer  to  each  of  the 
questions  that  had  so  long 
remained  unanswered. 
Several  previous  conclu- 
sions were  discarded  and 
many  new  and  hitherto 
unsuspected  and  useful 
truths  became  apparent. 
It  was  discovered  that 
almost  any  question  in 
regard  to  dealer  or  con- 
sumer in  the  industrial 
lighting  field  could  be 
answered  merely  by  going 
back  lo  the  investigators' 
original  reports  and  cross- 
analyzing  and  averaging 
them  for  this  particular 
information. 

Thus  it  happened  thai 
I  he  survey  became  in 
effect  a  cross -sectional 
view  of  the  industrial 
lighting  field  which  might 
be  handled  for  com- 
mercial purposes  much  as 
the  scientist  handles  a 
slide  under  his  microscope. 

The  survey  became  the 
foundation  of  all  indus- 
trial lighting  advertising 
and  sales  promotion 
which  the  National  Lump 
Works  has  carried  on  for 
the   last  year.  Many 
pages  in  color  have  been 
used  in   the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  to  acquaint 
factory  executives  with 
the  extreme   importance  of  good 
illumination  as  related  to  production. 
The  right  copy  angle  for  these  adver- 
tisements was  clearly  pointed  out  by 
the  survey,  so  that  there  has  been  not 
the  slightest  question  as  to  whether  it 
was  along  the  correct  lines. 

Similarly,  advertising  to  stimulate 
and  instruct  the  electrical  conlraelor- 
dealer  towards  greater  and  better 
directed  industrial  lighting  sales  effort 
has  been  featured  in  nearly  all  of  the 
electrical  trade  papers.  Here  again 
the  correct  method  of  approach  was 
dictated  by  the  survey. 

Still  further  to  aid  Ihc  contractor- 
dealer  and  also  the  jobber's  salesman, 
a  booklet.  "The  Great  Discovery,"  was 
supplied  a  booklet  containing  some 
of  the  facts  from  the  survey  and 
embodying  Ihc  sales  points  for  better 
industrial  illumination  in  such  shape 
lhat  the  dealer  might  easily  present 
them  lo  the  factor,'  executive.  '1" his 
book  also  contained  several  excellent 
illustrations  of  "before"  and  "after" 
pictures,  showing  (he  poorly-lighted 
factory  interior  and  the  same  interior 
after  new  lighting  equipment  had  been 
installed. 

The  outline  of  this  booklet  has  1  


Brown  and  the  Brunswick 

Some  of  the  Methods  by  Which  One  Man  Has  Built 
Up  a   Business  of  £400,000  a  Year  in  Phonographs 


WWjTALLACK  BROWN  has  been 
yy   selling  things  in  Detroit  for 

only  I  few  years,  yet  so   

familiar  has  his  name  become 
that  to  many  people  it  seems 
as  if  they  had  known  him 
always. 

Bark  in  the  old  days — 
before  Detroit  expanded  into 
the  million-population  class  - 
Wallace  Brown  was  selling 
one  of  the  pioneer  phonographs 
and  linking  his  name  in  his 
advertising  with  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer.  Then  he 
switched  to  another  machine, 
went  ofT  Woodward  avenue, 
the  city's  busiest  thoroughfare, 
and  into  East  Grand  Biver 
avenue,  two  blocks  away. 

"Business  suicide."  declared 
the  wise  ones,  sadly  shaking 
their  heads. 

"He  will  never  pull  the 
customers  over  there,"  I  hey 
continued.  "It's  away  from 
the  beaten  paths,  and  i(  would 
he  tough  enough  for  a  mer- 
chant to  sell  a  known  article, 
let  alone  trying  to  sell  Bruns- 
wick phonographs,  which  are 
aosolutcly  new  in  the  market." 

Wallace  Brown,  of  course, 
thought  differently:  in  fact,  he 
knew.  lie  began  advertising.  He  used 
all  sorts  of  newspaper  space,  from  large 
display  advertisements  to  smaller  eye- 
catchers.  He  instructed  his  sales  force 
in  his  own  method  of  selling. 

The  prospect  on  entering  the  store 
is  greeted  with  a  smile.  Then  he 
is  asked  lo  step  into  one  of  the  com- 
fortable booths.  Like  as  not.  he  has 
remarked  that  in  passing  he  stopped 
in  lo  hear  the  Brunswick. 

"What  sort  of  a  phonograph  are  you 
using  now?"  the  salesman  asks. 
This  timely  bit  of  flattery  usually 
succeeds  in  drawing  out  an  explana- 
tion. 

"Well — er — my  wife  and  I  were 
talking  about  buying  one."  comes 
the  reply.  "We  haven't  one  now.  and 
we  were  just  looking  around."  Or  the 
customer  may  remark  that  they  have 
any  one  of  a  half-dozen  other  makes. 
In  rase  it  happens  lo  be  a  Wallulaora 
Venter  the  clerk  has  instructions  to 
play  records  of  that  identical  make. 

The   salesman's   leading  question, 

nefully  chosen,  has  evoked  tin  answer 
iscatintj  the  point.-,  to  be  emphasized 
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Would  you  buy  a  piano,  and  then 
agree  to  buy  all  your  music 
from  one  publisher? 


Jo  when 

Jc*i£ncd  by 
j\  unly  the 

It  thai  Ihev 
tajne  cui 


Wallace  Brown,  «he  man  who  <ell»  you  why 
Phonograph  Will  Be  a  Brunawlrk' 


Your  Neil 


in  his  selling  talk.  The  customer  has 
not  owned  a  phonograph,  or  has 
favored  one  of  another  make,  or  has 
owned  one  of  another  make. 

"The  Brunswick  is  a  comparatively 
new  machine."  says  the  salesman,  "but 
the  manufacturers  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  combining  in  one  instrument 
th »  good  points  of  all  the  others  and 
eliminating  the  objectionable  points  in 
some  of  the  other  machines." 

"You  probably  have  heard  John 
McArthur  singing  on  the  Verner," 
says  the  salesman. 

TV//-.'  customer  nods  assent. 

"Very  well,  now  I  am  going  to  play- 
one  of  McArthur's  records  on  the 
Brunswick.  Just  listen  to  the  rounded- 
out  tones  and  the  volume  lliis  machine 
gives  (o  his  gongs.  There  is  an  absence 
of  metallic  sound.  Listen  carefully  as 
McArthur  starts  to  sing.  You  can 
hear  every  Bote,  every  word  very 
distinctly.  I  Ihink  you  will  find  this 
record  mure  like  John  McArthur  lhan 
you  ever  heard  it  before," 
The  prospect,  his  attention  having 

t« 


been  called  to  this  point,  listens  atten- 
tively. He  hears  every  word.  He  is 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he 
never  has  listened  so  intently 
to  a  phonograph  before;  his 
interest  is  fully  aroused. 

"Doesn't  that  record  sound 
fine  on  a  Brunswick?"  the 
salesman  asks.  He  lifts  the 
needle  from  the  half-finished 
record  and  selects  a  hit  of 
grand  opera,  but  without 
advising  the  hearer  of  his 
choice.  "In  this  next  record 
I  want  you  to  notice  a  very 
delicate  high  soprano  note. 
Listen  for  that  note  and  notice 
the  absence  of  any  metallic 
sound  or  harshness  of  anv 
kind." 

The  prospect  is  hearing  grand 
opera.  His  attention  called  to 
certain  notes,  he  again  listens 
with  all  his  might.  When  the 
feature  for  which  the  record 
was  chosen  has  been  played, 
the  salesman  steps  to  the  ma- 
chine as  if  to  stop  it.  If  the 
listener  makes  no  attempt  to 
prevent  an  interruption  of  the 
record  the  salesman  lifts  the 
needle.  That  is  his  cue  :  the 
prospect  cares  little  for  grand 
opera. 

"Here  is  one  of  the  new  song  hits, 
tn  hearing  a  new  song  at  a  show  you 
alw  ays  want  to  understand  every  word. 
Thai  is  what  you  want  to  do  when  that 
song  is  played  on  a  phonograph,  yet 
few  phonographs  bring  out  the  words 
clearly  enough  for  that.  Now  listen 
to  this  record.  Every  word  is  distinct, 
fasten,  especially,  for  the  letter  's.' 
which  isn't  reproduced  at  all  by  many 
phonographs.  You  would  have  no 
trouble  in  hearing  words  direct  from 
this  phonograph,  would  you?" 

Again  the  prospect  listens  to  every 
word  as  directed. 

A  jazz  record  follows.  The  prospect 
appreciates  the  fine  volume  in  the 
Brunswick.  He  believes  the  Bruns- 
wick will  play  better  dance  music  in 
his  home  than  another  machine  will 
do.  He  is  told  lo  look  for  these  things 
before  the  machine  is  started. 

While  the  salesman  is  explaining 
technical  points  of  the  Brunswick  let 
us  glance  back  and  study  the  moves 
during  the  early  part  of  the  demon- 
stration. Wallace  Brown,  the  man 
who,  with  a  new  machine,  built  up  an 
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annual  business  of  1400,000  in  less 
than  three  years,  has  a  reason  for  every 
move  he  makes — or  has  his  salesmen 
make — in  a  demonstration. 

"Let  us  eonsider  our  lead  question." 
Mr.  Brown  explains.  "We  say.  'What 
kind  of  a  phonograph  are  you  using 
now  ?'  The  common  answer  is  'None*. 
But  an  explanation  of  some  kind 
follows  and  in  almost  every  instance  it 
includes  the  names  of  the  machines 
the  prospect  is  interested  in.  how 
interested  he  is.  and  why  he  is  inter- 
ested. We  don't  ask  for  the  informa- 
tion, he  volunteers  it.  lie  is  flattered 
to  think  that  we  believe  he  owns  a 
phonograph. 

"Kvcry  man  who  comes  into  our 
Ntore  is  pre-sold  on  the  idea  of  buying  a 
phonograph.  If  he  voluntarily  tells 
ns  who  or  what  pre-sold  him  we  can 
follow  the  clue  and  show  him  that  the 
Brunswick  is  the  kind  of  machine  he 
needs.  If  he  bursts  out  with  a  remark 
such  as,  'If  I  had  one  I  wouldn't  be 
here  looking  for  another.'  we  are  re- 
lieved. The  soonerwe  find  out  heishard- 
hoiled  the  better  we  can  handle  him. 

"Once  we  get  this  information,  we 
do  not  want  the  prospect  to 
talk  any  more.    We  do  the 
talking. 

"We  do  not  ask  the  prospect 
xvhat  he  wants  to  hear.  Maybe 
he  could  not  name  a  record 
<ifT  hand;  that  would  embarrass 
him.  If  he  did  name  one  the 
rhances  are  we  would  not  have 
it  handy;  that  would  em- 
barrass us.  Anyway,  we  know 
what  we  want  to  play  for  him. 

"In  this  case  the  customer 
mentioned  the  Verncr.  There's 
our  cue.  He  has  heard  the 
Verncr  tone.  He  expects  on 
any  phonograph  the  same 
thing  he  heard  on  a  Yerner. 
No  matter  what  machine  he  is 
accustomed  to.  the  tone  of 
thai  machine— whether  good 
or  bad  is  the  tone  he  will 
expect  in  a  phonograph.  The 
first  record  we  play  for  the 
Verncr  enthusiast  is  a  Yerner 
specialty  —  for  what  Yerner 
owner  fails  to  play  John 
McArlhur  regularly?  Then 
we  ran  ask  him  if  he  likes  the 
way  the  Brunswick  brings 
out  McArthur's  voice  from  a 
Yerner  record. 

"We  never  play  a  record  all 
the  way  through.  That  would 
leave  a  break.  If  we  stop  in 
the  middle  of  the  piece  the 
prospect  is  eager  to  know 
what  is  coming. 

"Then  wc  want  to  know 
whether  his  conception  of 
music  is  grand  opera  or  jazz. 
We  avoid  the  direct  question 


by  pulling  on  a  selection  from  grand 
opera  without  warning  him.  our  excuse 
being  to  let  him  hear  a  certain  note. 
After  a  few  strains,  the  salesman  steps 
lo  the  machine  as  if  to  stop  it.  Bight 
then  he  can  tell  the  lastes  of  the 
prospect.  The  lover  of  good  music- 
will  rescnl  any  interruption  of  an 
opera.  If  the  prospect  had  cared  for 
classical  music  he  would  have  insisted 
on  hearing  the  entire  record.  Then 
we  would  have  talked  about  beautiful 
tones,  exact  reproductions,  how  the 
Brunswick  plays  the  works  of  noted 
artists  prepared  for  all  machines  and 
other  quality  points.  But  he  offered 
no  protest.  Assuming  then,  that  he 
will  play  many  jazz  records,  we  play 
popular  music.  We  show  him  that 
the  words  arc  so  distinct  he  can  learn 
them  from  the  phonograph. 

"By  the  lime  this  point  has  been 
reached  in  a  demonstration  the  sales- 
man knows  accurately  the  prospect's 
frame  of  mind.  If  he  has  made  good 
headway  in  the  demonstration  it  is 
time  to  get  down  to  closing  the  sale. 
If  not    well,  there  is  a  way  out. 

"Let's  assume  that  the  prospec  t  in 


Can  Your  Phonograph 
Play  AD  These  Records? 

U  nxi  h*»t  arm  — ti  *  fhonaayarh.  mu  nut  iM. 
prrkar*.  apprccMfc  P**  being  aMa?  to  (4*f  aavt  iwari 

moni  to  vau. 

Thine  ***>  h*»*  *|<4MKL<cr«pft  <r«|*cftrw-'*  *»hu  h>vt« 
owned  <*hrr  MnoMtn — trjo*a  an  inauni  arfwvijtiun  <4 
iW  Rrutwwaci  nrucAn. 

In  fact.  rhM  ai  our  Brunvwicfc*  arc  aping  to  aorti  cnba. 

It  t*  (he  kind  *f  t  Hh>frt*rar+>  ifcr*  h**r  t*fltn  wnBanl  for. 
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Wallace  Brown 

i\  EAST  Grand  Ri«r 


WallMa  Brown  believes  thai  un  advertisement  should  be  a  sellltiii 
talk  ;  thai  Instead  of  ftrneralUlna  It  should  cmphiul»  speclfic 
tnlklnft  noinli.  Note  how  he  applies  this  principle  In  his  Copy. 
This  advertisement  also  lllustrmtrs  an  Important  principle  of 
arranftemcnt;  nute  how  lh«  trail  of  records  leads  the  eye  from  the 
phonograph  In  the  upper  riaht-hand  corner  to  Wallace  Brown's 
slUnafure  In  the  lower  rlftht-hand  corner 
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question  is  'hard-boiled';  he  is  skepti- 
cal; he  doesn't  take  interest  in  the 
demonstration;  in  plain  words,  he  is 
not  following  us.  Bight  then  il  is 
time  to  slop  talking  your  product  and 
get  the  prospect  lo  talking. 

""What  line  of  business  are  you  in?' 
is  always  a  good  lead  from  which  a  live 
salesman  can  discuss  huilding  condi- 
tions, bricklayers'  problems,  contract- 
ing, or  any  subject  that  interests  him. 
As  soon  as  yon  talk  about  his  problems 
he  takes  an  interest  in  you.  Keep  up  a 
conversation  like  this  for  five  minutes 
or  more.  You  are  getting  him  in  a 
proper  mood  to  talk  your  business 
later.  Here  is  the  chance  for  the 
salesman  to  use  his  personality  and  his 
knowledge  of  psychology.  The 
conversation  need  not  be  business. 
Change  the  subject  with  a  remark: 
'That  is  a  splendid  piece  of  cloth  in 
your  suit.  Would  you  mind  telling 
me  w  here  you  bought  that?"    It  pays." 

Mr.  Brown  has  applied  psychology 
in  planning  the  remainder  of  his 
demonstration  also. 

He  found  by  analysis  that  an  ap- 
parently "lost"  customer  is  either: 

(1)  Insold; 

(2)  Sold,  but  does  not  buy. 
If  he  remains  unconverted 

to  the  Brunswick  the  salesman 
must  concentrate  his  efforts  on 
converting  him  on  eertain 
points  in  the  machine.  The 
points  on  which  the  prospect 
withheld  approval  had  better 
Ik*  retold. 

If  he  is  converted  but  does 
not  buy,  he  falls  into  one  of 
three  classifications.  He  is: 
(1)  A  natural  procrastinator; 
i'l)  Dissatisfied  with  price 
or  terms,  or — 

CM  Larks  authority  to  buy. 
These  classes  arc  distinct. 
I'pon  classifying  the  prospect, 
the  salesman  ignores  the  other 
phases  and  concentrates  his 
elTort  on  one  point. 

In  handling  the  man  who  is 
always  "looking" — forever 
postponing  —  Mr.  Brown  adv  o- 
cates change  of  conversation 
to  the  problems  in  which  the 
customer  is  deeply  interested. 
The  present  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  the  world  is  a  good 
topic  just  now,  for  by  agreeing 
that  the  world  would  be  better 
if  there  was  less  indecision, 
the  salesman  is  paving  a  way 
to  bring  the  thought  home  to 
the  customer  that  it  is  time  for 
him  to  make  up  his  own  mind. 

In  dealing  with  the  second 
class,  the  salesman  goes  over 
the  terms  with  him  and  often 
offers  belter  terms  than  fur- 
merly— not  a  lower  price  -but 
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a  payment  plan  thai  will  suit 
the  prospect.  This  class  is 
usually  forestalled  by  letting 
them  name  the  approximate 
amount  they  want  to  pay 
down  and  their  monthly  pay- 
ment. Mr.  Brown  allows  his 
salesmen  considerable  latitude 
in  fixing  terms.  He  instructs 
his  salesmen  to  undersell  rather 
than  oversell  a  customer. 

Now  comes  a  customer  who 
is  quickly  listed  in  the  third 
class. 

"I  do  not  want  to  buy  any- 
thing until  I  talk  it  over  with 
my  wife."  he  says.  He  thinks 
he  lacks  authority. 

"Here's  the  idea,"  the  sales- 
man argues.  "Your  wife  is 
interested  in  a  phonograph 
and  you  are  convinced  that 
I  he  Brunswick  has  advantages 
over  any  machine  you  have 
heard.  Now  there's  a  fine 
chance  for  you.  Send  a  Bruns- 
wick out  to  the  house  today  as 
a  surprise  for  her.  She  will 
appreciate  the  surprise  and 
you  will  all  be  satisfied." 

Arguing  this  point  a  little 
further,  the  salesman  finds 
that  this  man  will  not  buy- 
today. 

"We  are  very  glad  you  came 
in  to  hear  the  Brunswick," 
the  salesman  says,  offering  to 
hold  the  customer's  coat.  "Mr. 
Brown  wants  everyone  to  hear 
the  Brunswick.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  hear  the  others,  then  bring 
your  wife  to  hear  the  beautiful  tone  of 
our  machine.  You  see,  we  will  have 
to  depend  upon  your  coming  back  to 
let  us  know  what  you  decide,  for  Mr. 
Brown  will  not  permit  us  to  take  your 
name  or  address  or  to  call  you." 

"That's  peculiar."  the  visitor  in- 
terrupts. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Brown  might  be  called 
peculiar  that  way.  He  doesn't  allow 
any  bell -ringing— in  fact,  no  selling 
outside  the  store.  All  our  selling  is 
done  right  here  in  the  store  where 
the  customer  has  the  advantages  of 
hearing  different  machines,  picking 
the  models  he  wants,  hearing  a 
variety  of  records  and  discussing  any 
number  of  points  he  wants  to  know 
about.  Then,  too.  people  do  not  want 
to  be  hurried  along  when  they  make 
such  a  purchase.  They  don't  want  to 
be  hounded  in  their  home  by  salesmen. 

"Another  idea  Mr.  Brown  has  de- 
veloped is  that  of  talking  in  his  adver- 
tisements just  as  he  would  in  conver- 
sation with  you.  Did  you  notice 
the  advertisement  the  other  day 
calling  your  attention  to  the  shape  of 
I  he  horn"?  That's  a  peculiar  thing. 
I-Yw  people  ever  noticed  the  shape  of 
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Wallace  Brown's  Brunswick  Shop 


H«  lalka  facta  to  you  In  hla  adrertliwmcnta  m  he 


the  horn — just  take  a  look  at  the  horn 
in  that  machine  I  was  playing  for  you." 

The  customer  goes  back  to  the  dem- 
onstrating room.  The  salesman  has 
talked  him  out  of  the  notion  of  leaving. 
Note  this:  the  salesman  has  not  turned 
the  prospect  over  to  another  salesman: 
he  has  just  taken  anothcrchance  at  him. 
In  Brown's  store  one  salesman  never 
turns  a  customer  over  to  another. 

IT  IS  possible  that  the  customer  will 
even  feel  that  the  salesman  difTers 
with  Mr.  Brown  in  his  ideas  of  selling 
phonographs.  But  the  salesman  is 
converted  totheidea,  for  the  plan  under 
which  Mr.  Brown  has  built  up  such  a 
large  business  in  a  specially  shop  in 
three  years  has  worked  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  salesman.  He  is  making 
1'aiii  per  cent  more  under  this  plan  than 
he  did  under  the  old.  He  has  better 
work  and  he  has  better  training.  In 
fact,  by  following  Brown's  ideas  in 
selling,  he  actually  sells  7f>  per  cent  of 
all  those  to  whom  he  demonstrates. 
He  sells  10  per  cent  on  the  first  inter- 
view and  if  the  husband  comes  along, 
he  makes  it  C>0  per  cent.  If  he  deals 
with  men  alone,  who  do  not  fear  a  wife's 
veto,  he  runs  well  above  HO  per  cent. 
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Bringing  the  entire  business 
into  the  store  was  not  accom- 
plished over  night.  It  took 
practically  two  years.  Wallace 
Brown  started  three  years  ago 
with  a  product  that  few  people 
in  Detroit  had  ever  heard  of. 
His  policy  was  one  of  educ  a- 
tion. First,  he  studied  the 
selling  problem  from  a  psy- 
chological standpoint,  analyz- 
ing every  possible  situation 
that  might  arise.  He  formu- 
lated a  principle  to  cover  each 
situation  and  trained  his  sales- 
men to  apply  these  principles. 
Then  he  entered  upon  the  task 
of  educating  the  public  to  the 
Brunswick. 

This  was  accomplished  by 
extensive  advertising.  Kntcr- 
ing  the  phonograph  field  years 
after  other  firms  had  been 
selling  machines.  Wallace 
Brown  assumed  that  everyone 
knew  of  the  "soothing  influ- 
ence" of  music  in  the  home: 
that  everyone  knew  that  a 
machine  had  been  invented 
that  would  reproduce  the 
voices  of  even  the  greatest 
singers;  that  it  was  possible 
to  dance  by  the  music  of  a 
phonograph.  He  set  out  to 
talk  Brunswicks — just  as  he 
would  talk  to  a  customer  in  a 
store.  In  other  words,  instead 
of  trying  to  convert  people  to 
the  idea  of  buying  phono- 
graphs he  converts  them  lo 
the  idea  of  buying  the  particular 
phonograph  he  sells    the  Brunswick. 

His  advertisements  are  selling  talks. 
He  talks  the  shape  of  the  horn,  the 
material  in  the  machine,  the  adjustable 
weight  that  permits  playing  all  records, 
the  needle,  the  tone,  the  motor.  He 
asks  you  in  a  bold  headline.  "Can  your 
phonograph  play  all  these  records?'' 
He  asks  you  why  you  restrict  your 
selection  of  records  by  choosing  a  ma- 
chine that  will  play  records  of  only  one 
make.  He  shows  a  picture  of  the 
l  ltona  Reproducer,  showing  how 
simple  it  is  to  adjust  it  to  play  any 
record.  And  every  advertisement  asks 
you  to  investigate  before  you  buy;  to 
hear  the  Brunswick  play  records  of  all 
makes;  to  hear  the  lone  of  the 
Brunswick. 

Glance  a  minute  at  the  copies  of  the 
advertisements  reproduced.  They 
were  used  in  Detroit  newspapers  and 
they  brought  results.  His  advertise- 
ments are  aimed  directly  at  competi- 
tors, for  he  is  using  only  selling  talk. 
Mr.  Brown  talks  facts,  for,  as  he  says. 
"We  talk  facts  in  the  store;  why  talk 
genera  lit  ies  in  t  he  new  spa  per  columns'? 

His  slogan,  "Just  you  hear  the 
Brunswick,"  has  come  to  be  a  byword 
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The  Chart  of  Co-related  Sales 


By  OTIS  R.  TYSON 


MOST  MERCHANTS  recognize. 
I  believe,  that  one  way  to  reduce 
the  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
selling  is  to  increase  the  average 
amount  sold  to  each  customer.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  either  of  two 
ways:  by  "trading  up"  the  unit  that 
is.  by  selling  the  customer  an  article  of 
a  higher  quality  and  price  than  the  one 
he  asked  for — or  by  selling  him  other 
articles  in  addition  to  the  one  which 
was  the  specific  object  of  his  visit. 

To  a  limited  extent  the  average  cus- 
tomer is  susceptible  to  both  methods, 
but  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  mer- 
chants arc  utilizing  the  second  method 
—the  "plus  method"— as  fully  as  they 
might. 

The  retail  drug  field.  ofTers  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  this 
method,  and  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  be  able  to  observe  the  results 
which  it  produces  for  a  western  com- 
pany that  operates  a  chain  of  thirty- 
three  retail  drug  stores.  Possibly  the 
best  proof  of  the  success  of  the  plan 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  last  two  years 
this  company  has  increased  its  average 
sale  almost  SO  per  cent,  while  the  per- 
centage of  costs  of  selling  has  remained 
stationary.  Increased  prices,  of  course, 
have  played  a  part  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  average  sale,  but 
as  an  offset  to  increased  prices 
there  has  been  the  factor  of 
increased  salaries. 

Rarely  do  we  see  a  salesman 
making  the  most  of  his  chance  to 
suggest  to  a  customer  an  artiele 
closely  related  in  use  to  the  one 
already  called  for  and  bought. 
A  customer,  for  instance,  buys 
a  tooth  brush;  consider  the 
opportunity  for  turning  his 
thoughts  to  a  tooth  brush  cylinder 
case,  a  dentifrice,  a  dental  floss  or 


a  mouth  wash.  Sometimes  a  single 
suggestion  will  recall  to  the  customer 
a  number  of  needs.  The  result  — a 
well-filled  sales  check. 

"But  doesn't  the  customer  resent 
such  suggestions'?"  I  asked  the  sales 
manager  of  this  company. 

"Only  when  the  salesman  is  aggres- 
sive and  tries  to  impose  his  will  on  the 
customer,"  he  replied;  "never  when  he 
offers  his  suggestions  in  the  spirit  of 
helpfulness." 

In  this  organization  the  executives 
work  on  the  theory  that  25  per  cent  of 
the  sales  checks  should  contain  at  least 
two  items.  If  the  ratio  is  fair  in  this 
organization  it  should  be  equally  fair 
in  any  drug  ■tore- — in  any  specialty 
store,  in  fact,  where  the  salespeople 
have  an  open  field  for  suggestion.  The 
success  of  the  plan  requires  only  that 
the  salespeople  shall  know  their  stock, 
have  the  merchandise  classified  in  their 
minds  as  to  co-relations,  and  persistently 
watch  for  opportunities. 

The  general  sales  manager  and  the 
various  store  managers  keep  what  they 
call  the  "second  item"  campaign  alive 
every  minute  of  every  business  hour. 
It  is  a  frequent  topic  at  salespeople's 
meetings.  It  is  featured  in  the 
employees'  monthly  magazine  by  means 


Co- Related  Sales 
Chart 


of  carefully  prepared  charts  showing 
groups  of  co-related  articles. 

Window  and  interior  displays  arc 
often  built  along  the  same  lines—  a 
shaving  supply  display  containing 
everything  relating  to  shaving  or  a  hair 
brush  display  containing  tonics  and 
shampoos.  The  same  idea,  too,  is  em- 
ttodied  in  the  company's  newspaper  ad- 
vertising. A  complexion  powder 
advertisement  usually  contains  at  least 
a  mention  of  a  powder  puff,  and  a  beach 
cap  advertisement  mentions  water 
wings  and  bathing  suits  as  sub-features. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  some 
unit  in  this  organization  falls  below  the 
normal  percentage  of  additional  item 
checks.  If  this  unhealthy  condition 
persists,  the  sales  department  develops 
some  plan  to  re-establish  the  normal 
condition.  The  store  manager  may 
divide  the  sales  force  into  two  teams 
which  compete  for  a  prize  to  be 
awarded  at  the  end  of  a  contest 
covering  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Me  may  inaugurate  an  individual 
contest  covering  a  longer  period  and 
pay  a  series  of  cash  prizes,  the  smallest 
of  which  would  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  any  salesperson's  pay  check.  What- 
ever the  cfTort.  the  store  manager  acts 
as  referee  to  sec  that  the  rule  against 
overinsistence  is  not  overlooked 
in  the  desire  to  win  a  prize.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  overzcalous  sales- 
people should  offend  ever  so  few 
customers  the  contest  would  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

I  think  we  can  agree  that  the 
"plus"  plan  should  be  a  part  of 
every  effort  to  hold  down  the 
cost  of  selling  merchandise  and 
increasing  volume  in  retail 
stores— particularly  those  stores 
that  arc  not  too  closely  depart- 
ment ized. 
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The  Movie  in  Business 


THE  DEALERS  of  a  certain  east- 
ern city  recently  decided  to  hold 
a  special  Silk  Week  Sale.  The 
event  was  formally  announced  in  the 
news  and  advertising  columns  of  the 
local  newspapers,  and  was  given  wide 
publicity  through  other  mediums.  The 
storekeepers  replenished  their  stocks 
and  prepared  elaborate  window  trims. 
They  decided,  however,  to  make  use  of 
the  motion-picture  screen  as  a  means  of 
arousing  greater  interest  among  shop- 
pers and  creating  bigger  sales.  It  was 
the  first  time  the  merchants  had  adopt- 
ed this  form  of  publicity  and  naturally 
enough  the  results  were  awaited  with 
keen  anxiety. 

An  assortment  of  motion -picture 
films  were  brought  to  the  city  by  a 
representative  of  Belding  Bros.  A  Co., 
silk  manufacturers,  of  Belding,  Mich. 
Ever  since  that  concern  had  begun  the 
use  of  the  motion  picture  to  advertise 
its  product,  and  it  is  regarded  as  the 
pkmccr in  this  movement,  it  had  been 
particularly  successful  in  aiding  local 
dealers  increase  their  sales  possibilities. 

A  number  of  (he  films,  each  showing 
in  varied  and  interesting  detail  the 
various  stages  entering  into  the  manu- 
facture of  silk,  were  exhibited  in  the 
loeul  theatres,  in  some  of  the  depart- 
ment store  auditoriums,  in  churches,  in 
private  halis.  and  even  in  school 
auditoriums  before  enthusiastic  audi- 
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ences  of  school  children.  The  films 
were  educational  in  even,"  respect.  No 
effort  was  made  to  boost  the  product  of 
the  Belding  company,  or  any  other 
brand  of  silk. 

The  merchants  hired  the  largest  hall 
in  the  city,  and  sent  out  invitations  to 
a  select  number  of  citizens.  Most  of 
the  invitations  were  accepted,  and 
many  came  in  their  motor  cars  to  view 
(he  exhibition  of  the  motion -picture 
films.  A  special  lecturer,  no  other 
than  a  special  representative  of  the 
Belding  concern,  was  on  hand  with  a 
very  illuminating  lecture  on  the  silk 
industry,  to  explain  some  of  the  fea- 
tures shown  on  the  screen,  and  to 
answer  any  questions.  No  atlempt 
was  made  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
firm  responsible  for  the  picture,  nor  did 
the  lecturer  announce  himself  as  a 
representative  of  the  silk  house. 

The  results0  When  the  Silk  Week 
was  over  and  the  dealers  began  check- 
ing up  tangible  results  they  all  agreed 
that  the  celluloid  pictures  of  silk 
progress  had  accomplished  a  new  feat 
in  retailing.  Many  who  believed  that 
the  motion  picture  was  merely  a  slow- 
process  of  building  up  future  prestige 
for  a  product  soon  realized  that  the 
new  medium  also  produced  immediate 
salt's. 

The  Belding  representative,  upon 
returning  to  his  home  office,  visited 
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the  company  auditor  to  check  up  the 
results.  The  auditor  prepared  some 
interesting  figures. 

"Ex-cr  since  wc  began  using  the 
motion  picture  to  adx-ertise  our  product 
we  have  been  keeping  carefully  pre- 
pared statistics  showing  the  immediate 
and  tangible  results  accomplished  by 
them  on  every  occasion."  the  Belding 
representative  said.  "The  figures  pre- 
pared by  our  auditor  showed  in  a  x-ery 
concrete  way  just  how  the  motion 
pictures  increased  sales  durinq  the  Silk 
Week. 

"Ordinarily,  when  dealers  get  to- 
gether for  a  special  w  eek,  the  results  are 
about  like  this:  The  first  day  is  the 
biggest  in  the  point  of  consumer 
interest  and  sales.  During  the  second 
and  third  days  there  is  a  noticeable 
slackening  in  both  interest  and  sales. 
From  then  on  interest  begins  to  decline 
even  further.  The  sales  show  a  decid- 
ed downward  trend.  The  sales  during 
these  two  days  about  equal  the  sales  of 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  Interest  and 
buying  wane  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
week  sales  are  very  slim. 

"But  where  motion  pictures  of  an 
educational  nature  ligure.  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Silk  Week.  Ihc  results  are  entire- 
ly different.  In  this  particular  instance 
the  sales  were  above  normal  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  The  second  day  there 
was  a  substantial  increase.    The  sales 
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grew  daily.  They  were  the  largest  the 
fifth  and  last  days  of  the  week.  From 
my  experience,  whenever  the  mol  ion- 
picture  screen  is  used,  the  results  are 
about  the  same 

"My  office  is  in  continuous  receipt  of 
numerous  letters  from  retailers  through- 
out the  country  telling  of  the  good 
work  done  by  our  motion-picture  films 
in  creating  bigger  sales.  It  is  our 
practice  to  send  special  lecturers  to 
various  cities,  and  to  have  them  show 
pictures  and  to  lecture  on  them  in  any 
available  hall  or  public  place.  We 
then  keep  a  check  on  the  territory. 
We  generally  note  corresponding  in- 
creases in  sales  of  silks.  At  times  the 
retailers  arc  actually  oversold  by  the 
time  our  lecturer  gels  through  with  the 
territory. 

"But  it  is  not  merely  our  purpose  to 
create  immediate  sales.  We  have  been 
using  the  motion  picture  chiefly  as  a 
means  of  establishing  prestige  for  our 
product  and  building  up  future  sales. 
For  a  number  of  years  our  films  have 
been  shown  in  many  of  the  prominent 
theatres  throughout  the  country. 

"Some  of  the  pictures,  particularly 
A  Silken  Romance.'  have  been  ex- 
hibited before  bodies  of  business  men 
and  professional  men.  These  are  us- 
ually the  result  of  special  requests  from 
organizations  interested  in  certain 
phases  of  silk  manufacture.  "A  Silken 
Romance1  has  been  shown  before  every 
historical  society  in  New  York  stale, 
and  to  the  members  of  a  scientific 
society  chiefly  interested  in  the  scien- 
tific aspects  of  silk  manufacture." 

During  a  recent  showingof  "A  Silken 
Romance"  in  the  biggest  hall  in  Phila- 
delphia scores  of  people  asked  the 
Relding  lecturer  to  tell  them  the  name 
of  his  firm.   The  film  was  shown  to  a 


select  audience,  especially  invited  by 
the  merchants  of  the  city.  Through- 
out the  lecture  the  firm's  name  was  not 
mentioned  nor  did  it  figure  in  any  of 
the  scenes  except  that  showing  the 
Bclding  plant. 

An  exhibition  was  given  in  the 
famous  auditorium  of  Wanamakcr's 
in  New  York  several  years  ago.  The 
special  talk  delivered  by  the  Bclding 
lecturer  was  issued  subsequently  in  the 
form  of  an  attractive  booklet  by  (he 
department  store  publicity  department 
for  distribution  among  the  store's 
patrons. 

"A  Silken  Romance"  and  other  films 
issued  by  Bclding  Bros.  &  Co.  have 
created  tremendous  prestige,  not  only 
for  the  silk  house,  but  for  the  entire 
silk  industry  as  well.  II.  R.  Mallinsnn 
i\  Co..  another  well-known  silk  house, 
recently  followed  the  example  of  the 
Bclding  concern  and  appropriated  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  this 
form  of  publicity.  Several  interesting 
films  have  already  been  prepared  and 
are  now  being  shown  throughout  the 
country.  The  linn  is  now  encourag- 
ing extended  showings  in  various  low  ris 
and  cities. 

J2ECEXTI.Y  a  week  was  devoted  to 
special  exhibitions  of  the  Mallinson 
films  in  Springfield.  Ml.  The  films 
were  shown  in  several  of  the  Spring- 
field public  schools.  The  dealers  co- 
operated actively  to  make  the  event 
a  success.  A  prominent  dry -goods 
man  arranged  for  exhibitions  twice 
daily  in  his  store  in  the  course  of  the 
week  and  sent  out  special  invitations 
to  all  of  his  patrons  and  others  in- 
terested. 

"A  Silken  Romance"  serves  as  an 
excellent  example  of  the  newer  tenden- 


cies in  commercial  picture  productions. 
It  is  a  decided  departure  from  the  old 
and  now  stereotyped  lilm,  produced 
solely  as  an  advertisement  for  some 
concern  and  with  no  other  evident 
purpose. 

The  film  consists  of  a  number  of 
interesting  scenes  depicting  the  various 
stages  in  the  growth  of  silk,  from  the 
etching  of  the  moth  to  Ihe  last  stage  in 
the  manufacturing  process.  The  time 
for  the  picture  to  be  shown  is  forty 
minutes.  The  execution  of  the  film  is 
very  artistically  done  and  the  photog- 
raphy is  the  best. 

The  first  scene  shows  the  selection  of 
the  cocoon  for  breeding  purposes.  Two 
pretty  Japanese  girls  are  shown  at  this 
task.  It  was  necessary  for  the  motion- 
picture  director  and  his  slaff  to  travel 
12, (KM)  miles  to  Japan  to  obtain  Ihe 
selling  for  the  various  scenes. 

Another  scene  shows  the  ashy-w  hile 
moth  leaving  the  silken  cell,  and 
another  interesting  scene  shows  the 
mating  process.  Then  comes  a  micro- 
scopic examination  of  diseased  moths. 
Other  scenes  show  the  hatching  of  the 
egg.  the  spreading  of  Ihe  fertilizer  in 
the  egg,  the  picking  of  Ihe  mulberry 
leaves  and  the  cutting  of  leaves  for 
distribution. 

Part  two  of  the  film  begins  with 
another  interesting  scene  showing  the 
feeding  of  the  worm.  At  a  later  stage 
in  the  process  the  silk  worm  emerges. 
The  spinning  of  the  cocoon  is  then  pre- 
sented to  Ihe  audience,  with  a  close-up 
of  men  with  push-carls  laden  with  co- 
coons leaving  for  the  market.  Several 
olher  scenes  show  raw  silk  wound  into 
skeins,  the  classifying  of  ihe  skeins,  and 
olher  operations  necessary  to  make 
them  ready  for  shipmenl.  Then,  after 
a  journey  of  12,00(1  miles,  the  raw  silk 
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arrives  at  the  largest  silk  mill  in  the 
world,  the  Bclding  plant  in  Belding. 

Michigan. 

Here  the  material  goes  through  the 
various  processes  of  weighing,  comb- 
ing, winding,  doubling  and  spinning. 
The  audience  is  shown  the  cleansing 
and  spooling  of  the  thread,  with  a  close- 
up  of  the  warping  room.  The  second 
part  ends  with  a  close-up  of  the  well- 
known  "movie"  trick-basket  set  on  a 
table.  As  the  lid  of  the  basket  opens 
nn  assortment  of  cotton  fabrics  is  re- 
vealed. As  the  lid  closes  the  cotton 
disappears  into  the  basket.  After  a 
brief  interval  the  lid  opens  ugain,  this 
time  displaying  a  gorgeous  collection 
of  silks. 

1JECENT  commercial  films,  particu- 
larly those  designed  for  exhibition  to 
consumers,  viewitli i**A  Silken  Romance" 
in  excellence  and  originality,  and  the 
most  noted  instance  of  this  is  the  recent 
release,  'The  Heritage  of  Kve."  a  two- 
reel  educational  film,  produced  for  the 
RlueRird  Appliance  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  manufacturers  of  washing 
machines.  This  picture  is  considered 
by  many  motion-picture  experts  as  the 
greatest  of  industrial  films  yet  produced, 
and  as  equal  to  many  of  the  elaborate 
photoplays  produced  by  the  regular 
motion-pirture  producing  companies. 
It  contains  no  mention  of  the  Blue- 
Bird  Appliance  Company;  its  only 
function  is  to  educate  the  housewife  in 
the  use  of  modern  household  appliances. 

The  company  recently  sent  the  film 
around  the  country  for  exhibition  in 
various  theatres.  The  camera  man 
was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  musi- 
cians, a  lecturer  and  even  a  prima 
donna. 

The  only  lie-up  with  the  BlueBird 
Appliance  Company  isoblained  through 
the  advertisements  and  announce- 
ments and  through  lobby  displays  and 
advertising  pieces  given  out  at  the 
theatres  at  the  time  the  film  is  shown. 

Another  notable  feature  about  "The 
I  leritage  of  live"  is  that  not  once  is  any 
washing  machine  referred  to.  It  is 
simply  a  story  of  woman's  slavery 
from  the  beginning  of  time  down 
through  the  ages  until  Yankee  inven- 
tive genius  freed  her  from  drudgery. 
The  film  opens  with  an  impressive 
scene  showing  Adam  and  Eve  living  in 
primitive  state  soon  after  they  were 
expelled  from  the  Garden  of  liden. 

Eve  is  next  reincarnated  in  the  Gre- 
cian period.  In  this  period  the  lot  of 
women  was  indeed  a  hard  one.  save  for 
the  noblemen's  wives,  whose  existence 
was  made  easy  by  slaves.  In  this  period 
live  is  sold  in  the  slave  market  and 
is  detailed  to  (he  ta>k  of  feeding  wood 
to  the  crude  furnace  which  heated  the 
nobleman's  house.  Kve  then  appears 
Prise  ilia,  spinning  I  he  flax  and  per- 
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forming  other  tasks  that  fell  to  the  lot  of 
(he  woman  who  helped  to  settle  Amer- 
ica. Then  we  see  Eve  living  in  the 
days  of  the  "forty-niners."  She  travels 
across  the  plains  and  does  a  man's  work 
in  the  way  of  fighting  Indians  and  pan- 
ning dirt  for  gold. 

In  the  year  1920  we  lind  live  in  an 
average  American  living  room.  She 
is  by  no  means  a  wealthy  woman,  hut 
modern  appliances  have  given  her  a 
leisure  that  in  previous  ages  no  woman 
enjoyed,  unless  she  was  of  the  upper 
strata  of  life.  Woman  at  last  is  free. 
Thus  ends  the  story. 

A  very  good  illustration  of  how  re- 
tailers make  use  of  such  films  is  shown 
by  the  film  made  for  the  Hoover  Sue- 
lion  Sw  eeper  Company,  w  hich  is  loaned 
lodealcrs  for  exhibition  in  local  theatres, 
and  whenever  possible,  in  stores. 

The  film  opens  with  a  scene  showing 
a  woman  registering  chagrin  because 
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she  can't  attend  a  club  meeting;  lunch 
hour  finds  her  in  the  midst  of  a  house- 
hold job  half  finished.  All  this  is  dm- 
to  the  fact  that  she  has  had  to  clean 
the  carpels  with  that  ancient  weapon, 
the  broom. 

On  leaving  his  office  down  town  her 
husband  notices  the  janitor  come  in 
with  a  varuum  cleaner.  The  business 
man  is  inclined  to  "kid"  the  janitor  on 
his  efficient  cleansing  methods,  lie 
hesitates,  for  he  beholds  his  own 
modern  office  equipment,  such  as  lh> 
dictaphone,  the  adding  machine,  the 
dictating  machine  and  other  appliances 
employed  to  reduce  the  drudgery  ol 
office  work.  He  observes  that  the 
janitor  is  just  as  far  advanced  in  effi- 
cient methods  as  he  is. 

AT  HOME  the  business  man  finds  a 
worn-out  wife.  I  le  volunteers  to  help 
finish  with  the  carpels.  He  tries  the 
broom  and  gets  all  mixed  up  with  tin 
dust  that  issues  from  the  carpel.  He 
drags  the  rug  out  lo  the  clothes-line 
and  hires  a  boy  to  finish  the  job.  The 
boy  goes  through  the  "beating"  proc- 
ess, succeeds  in  drawing  out  consider- 
able dirt,  but  tears  the  rug  in  the  act 
After  considerable  effort  the  husband 
sits  down  for  some  relaxation. 

He  dreams  of  Ihc  janitor,  lie 
remembers  the  janitor's  vacuum  clean- 
er and  determines  on  the  spol  that  hi- 
wife  shall  enjoy  the  advantages  of  such 
a  burden-lessening  device.  The  follow- 
ing morning  husband  and  wife  conic 
down  tow  n  to  see  several  sweepers  dem- 
onstrated. Of  COUne  they  buya  I  louver 

The  Detroit  Stove  Works  is  using  a 
film  in  much  the  same  way.  A  dealer 
can  have  his  name  and  address  put  on 
the  end  of  each  film  for  two  or  three 
dollars. 

Another  illuminating  instance  of  the 
effectiveness  of  motion  pictures  in 
speeding  up  sales  is  contained  in  the 
following  brief  account  in  a  recent  issue 
of  "Dresses,"  Ihc  official  organ  of  the 
Associated  Dress  Industries  Of  America : 

"The  recent  use  of  the  moving 
picture  to  advertise  a  gigantic  sale  by 
Irwin's  slore  in  Cincinnati,  when  1.492 
dresses  were  put  on  sale  at  $18.  has 
furnished  an  interesting  chapter  in 
retailing,  and  in  all  probability  will 
register  a  new  method  for  large  retail 
stores  in  various  sections  of  the  country 
to  attract  the  consumer's  attention  !>> 
events  of  more  than  ordinary  impor- 
tance. 

"In  fact,  quite  a  few  stores  in  Cin- 
cinnati are  reported  lo  be  using  the 
moving  picture  for  advertising  pur- 
poses, and  one  of  the  representatives 
of  a  large  retail  institution  is  said  to 
have  attributed  the  success  of  the 
recent  event  lo  the  use  of  this  kind  of 
publicity." 

Swift  and  Company  is  onlv  one  of 

Uifiiti/ed  byT^ooQle 


llic  big  packers  who  use  motion 
pictures  consistently.  Last  Easter  the 
company  got  out  a  short  film  to  loan 
to  dealers.  The  film  included  a  pretty 
rabbit  and  Easter  egg  scene  which 
served  the  purpose  of  driving  home 
the  suggestion  that  Swift's  ham  be 
made  part  of  the  Easter  morning 
breakfast. 

The  Curlcc  Clothing  Company  is 
another  concern  that  is  using  a  novel 
dealer  film.    In  this  picture  a  myste- 
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rious  man  is  shown  going  about  town 
"holding  up"  well-dressed  men.  He 
stops  each  one  that  comes  his  way. 
and  searches  the  inside  pockets  of  their 
coats.  The  action  is  not  explained 
and  the  spectators  wonder  what  in  the 
world  the  "mysterious  man"  is  up  to. 

In  another  scene  a  regular  thriller 
— the  "mysterious  man"  jumps  down 
a  viaduct  onto  a  path  in  the  park,  in 
order  to  catch  up  with  two  well- 
dressed   men  whom   he  intends  to 


hold  up.  He  succeeds.  As  he  runs 
away  from  each  man  he  jots  down 
something  on  a  piece  of  paper.  By 
this  time  the  audience  is  all  agug. 
But  it  is  soon  informed,  for  another 
scene  shows  the  "mysterious  man" 
entering  a  telegraph  office,  and  on  the 
screen  then  appears  the  following 
telegram  which  he  had  wired  to  a 
friend  in  New  York:  "You  win. 
The  best -dressed  men  wear  Curlee 
Clothing." 


Give  Your 


ryo.METIMES  I  wish  folks  wouldn't 
N  feel  under  obligation  to  "fill  in" 
*^  my  name  on  their  circular  letters 
intended  to  separate  me  from  my 
more  or  less  lucrative  income. 

Or,  if  they  simply  must  spend  any- 
where from  $  1  to  $9  a  thousand  names 
for  this  fill-in  operation — performed 
with  typewriter  ribbons  which  are 
supposed  to  match  the  body  of  the 
letter,  but  usually  don't — I  wish  that 
they  would  spend  just  a  few  more 
cents  and  make  it  count  for  something. 
Let  'em  have  inspectors,  you  know, 
like  a  factory,  with  tolerance  gauges 
and  things  to  detect  variations,  and 
thus  prevent  sloppy  workmanship. 

Perhaps  I  am  too  sensitive,  but 
years  of  experience  have,  failed  to  inure 
me  to  the  receipt  of  such  an  abom- 
ination as  was  sent  to  me  recently  by 
a  new  corporation  that  wanted  to 
make  me  rich.  Many  letters  in  the 
name  and  address  were  omitted  and 
the  remaining  ones  were  piled  on  top 
of  one  another,  capitals  were  out  of 
alignment  and  the  punctuation  was  a 
hodgepodge  of  errors.  Not  even 
Edgar  Allen  Poc  or  Sherlock  Holmes 
could  have  translated  the  cryptogram. 
Nor  was  the  olTense  made  less  con- 
spicuous by  the  fact  that  this  jumble 
was  typed  in  purple  ink  while  the  body 
of  the  letter  was  in  black. 

'THERE  is  something  about  a  letter 
that  starts  in  with  my  name  and 
address  all  mussed  up  and  perverted 
into  "Mr.  Smear,"  or  "Mr.  Squear," 
or  "Mr.  Squeal,"  or  a  "pi"  of  that  sort 
— something  that  reacts  violently  on 
the  acid  in  my  disposition  and  makes 
it  difficult  to  concentrate  the  way  I 
should  like  on  the  writer's  Bluc-Sky- 
Going-l'psky  Gold  Mine,  or  whatever 
it  is,  lauded  in  the  faultless  process 
work  of  the  rest  of  the  letter.  By 
some  perverse  fate,  it  usually  seems  to 
follow  that  the  worse  the  jumbling  of  the 


Circular  Letter 
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fill-in,  the  more  deadly  perfect  the  body. 

The  letter  which  might  have  made 
me  rich  was  from  a  rubber  concern  in 
a  neighboring  city,  offering  mc  the 
one  best  bet  of  a  lifetime  in  the  form 
of  some  of  its  preferred  stock.  Down 
in  the  middle  of  the.  letter  the  writer 
assured  me  in  chaste  pica  Remington 
that  "I  am  absolutely  confident  .  can 
duplicate  the  wonderful  successes 
which ...  Rubber  Industry  the  third 
largest  in  the  I'tiiled  Slates.  . fabu- 
lous fortunes  for  their  investors,"  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

And  a  gummed  paster  printed  in 
brilliant  red,  stuck  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sheet,  informs  mc  as  an  after- 
thought that  the  enclosed  postal  card 
will  secure  for  mc  a  liberal  bonus  of 
common.  Now  that  sounds  like  busi- 
ness. I  have  always  wanted  to  start 
a  collection  of  nicely  engraved  certifi- 
cates, especially  the  preferred  kind — 
it  sounds  so  substantial.  And  when 
you  gel  bolh  kinds,  preferred  and  com- 
mon, all  for  the  price  of  one  admis- 
sion— why,  it  seems  too  good  to  miss. 

Seriously,  though,  the  jumble  in  the 
heading  of  the  letter  caused  me  to 
throw  the  whole  business  into  the  waste 
basket,  convinced  that  it  was  without 
merit.  Only  upon  fishing  it  out  to 
serve  as  an  object  lesson  for  this 
little  philippic  did  I  learn  what  an 
opportunity  I  had  almost  tossed  aside. 

Another  specimen  of  the  same  kind 
was  a  letter  addressed  to  our  general 
manager,  W.  L.  Todd,  by  a  cigar  man 
in  Tampa,  thanking  him  for  his  kind 
remittance  and  soliciting  an  order  for 
some  more  of  those  Fumadorc  pcr- 
fectos.  In  this  instance  the  match- 
ing was  much  belter  than  the  average; 
but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  must 
have  had  Mr.  Todd's  check  and  letter 
in  front  of  them,  with  his  name  all 
spelled  out  in  plain  print,  the  fill-in 
lady  managed  to  jiggle  her  "o"  key 
once  too  often,  with  the  result  that 
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the  name  in  the  salutation  was  made 
to  read.  "Mr.  W.  L.  Tood." 

Only  a  week  or  so  ago,  \V.  L.  T. 
wrathfully  showed  me  one  in  which 
the  lady-fingers  had  rapped  the  "a" 
key  a  gentle  rap  in  passing — resulting 
in  his  receipt  of  an  offer  to  send  sonic 
wonderful  books  on  ten  days'  approval 
to  "Mr.  W.  L.  Toad." 

And  our  treasurer  carefully  treasures 
one  classic,  received  a  while  back,  in 
which  the  committee,  soliciting  funds 
for  a  certain  religious  movement  was 
made  to  salute  him  devoutlv  as  "Mr. 
T.  W.  Goddr 

If  ERE  arc  a  few  of  the  ideas  I  should 
"  consider  carefully  if  seized  with  the 
irresistible  impulse  lo  send  out  some 
circular  letters: 

1.  Print  the  entire  letter  either  on  a 
duplicating  machine  or  ordinary  print- 
ing press,  and  spend  the  cost  of  the 
fill-in  for  just  a  Utile  belter  paper,  bet- 
ter printing,  better  illustrations,  and 
perhaps  a  touch  of  color.  This  ap- 
peals particularly  to  me  just  at  the 
present  time  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  competent  typists. 

2.  Increase  the  rate  to  the  fill-in 
people  and  employ  a  lynx-eyed  in- 
spector to  compare  each  heading  with 
the  original  list,  and  impose  a  stiff 
penalty  for  errors. 

3.  Refuse  to  consider  any  lists  of 
names  written  in  longhand.  Even 
common  family  names  in  the  most 
perfect  Spencerian  arc  liable  to  the 
most  comic  interpretation  when  copied 
by  a  girl  just  out  of  business  college. 
V.  G.  Bing  becomes  "U.  B.  Punk," 
and  a  perfectly  safe  and  sane  name 
like.  say.  W.  R.  Wratten,  is  just  as 
likely  as  not  to  greet  the  startled  ad- 
dressee as  "Mr.  I'.  R.  Rotten." 

The  possibilities  for  unpleasantness 
are  endless,  as  I  can  testify  from  my 
own  efforts  in  circular-writing — for. 
alas.  I  speak  from  personal  experience 
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Setting  the  Stage  for  Orders 

An  Omaha  Company  Builds  a  Cottage,  Rents  an  Apartment 
and  Furnishes   Both   to  Serve  as   Models  for  Its  Patrons 


TTELIjO.  Mrs.  llaskins?  Orchard 
M~~m  ft  Wilhclm  Company  speaking. 

We  have  a  customerw  ho  desires 
to  install  a  model  kitchen  in  her  new 
home.  Wc  know  of  no  other  model 
kitchen  quite  so  much  in  keeping  with 
her  ideas  as  your  own.  Would  you 
mind  if  we  brought  her  out  to  see  it'? 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  llaskins — 
we  will  be  out  tomorrow  morning 
about  10:30.  and  I  certainly  appreciate 
very  much  your  courtesy  in  extending 
us  this  favor." 

The  salesman  in  Omaha's  largest 
and  most  popular  furniluie  store  hung 
up  the  receiver  of  the  telephone,  and 
turned  to  the  little  woman  who  was 
an  interested  listener  to  this  one- 
sided conversation. 

"I  would  like  to  goout  this  morning." 
she  said.  "Bui  1  suppose  that  Mrs. 
llaskins  has  reasons  of  her  own  for 
asking  that  wc  wait  until  tomorrow. 
It's  nice  of  her  to  let  me  come  at  all — 
and  it  certainly  is  very  fine  of  you  to 
help  mc  obtain  this  opportunity  to  see 
her  kitchen.  I  appreciate  it  very 
much,  and  will  be  ready  to  go  with 
you  in  the  morning." 

This  little  incident  illustrates  the 
extremes  to  which  the  Orchard  «.v 
Wilhelm  Company  goes  to  render  a 
service  to  customers-  a  service  which 
doubtless  is  unique,  even  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  There  is  practi- 
cally no  limit  to  the  special  service 
offered,  especially  in  the  decorating 
and  home  furnishing  department. 
Nothing  is  too  much  trouble  and  if 
the  customer  linds.  alter  completing 
her  investigation  and  obtaining  a  com- 
plete scheme  of  decoration,  that  the 
price  is  higher  than  she 
thinks  she  can  alTord  to  pay, 
what  then? 

In  that  case  she  is  pre- 
sented with  all  the  infor- 
mation which  has  been 
compiled  for  her  by  the 
company's  experts,  includ- 
ing even  special  sketches  of 
her  windows  and  rooms, 
ami  is  pleasantly  told  that 
perhaps,  with  the  assistance 
of  these  ideas,  she  will  be 
able  to  find  something  else- 
where which  will  meet  her 
requirement*,  in  price  as 
well  as  in  general  effect  of 
treat  mem . 

"Wc  lind  that  it  pays  big 

vidends  lo  lie  n(  real 
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service,"said  K.  Lewis  Holland,  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  company.  "For 
instance,  our  little  house  organ.  Little 
Talks  on  Furniture  and  l-'tirnishintjs. 
includes  in  each  number  articles 
written  by  experts  in  decorating.  Wc 
have  also  compiled  and  published  a 
little  folder  which  wc  call  Suggestions 
for  H etter  Draper  if  Treatments,  and 
which  contains  twenty-five  ideas,  with 
original  illustrations  and  explanatory 
text  explaining  how  to  achieve  the 
proper  effects  in  different  moms. 

"This  publication  is  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  inquirers,  and  it  has 
proved  so  popular  that  wc  are  now- 
preparing  other  designs  and  the  new 
edition  will  contain  one  hundred  ideas 
of  this  kind. 

"If  a  customer  linds  nulhing  in  this 
folder  which  seems  to  meet  her  partic- 
ular case,  wc  gladly  send  an  expert  to 
study  her  home  and  draw  special 
designs  for  her.  If.  when  we  have 
completed  our  suggestions,  she  finds 
that  the  cost  is  more  than  she  cares  to 
pay.  we  turn  over  the  sketches  and 
suggestions  without  charge  and  fre- 
quently suggest  another  store  where 
she  may.  perhaps,  lind  materials  that 
will  enable  her  to  carry  out  the  decora- 
live  scheme  at  a  price  lower  than  wc 
can  quole. 

"Does  it  pay'?  I  should  say  it  docs! 
Come  with  me  to  the  special  drapery 
manufacturing  department  and  I  will 
show  you  how  well  it  pays." 

In  this  particular  department  about 
thirty  girls  were  busy  working  up 
draperies  into  special  designs.  Some 
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orders  called  for  the  expenditure  of 
only  a  few  dollars ;  others  required 
the  outlay  of  perhaps  51,000  or  more. 
And  on  the  order  file  were  orders  in 
large  number  which  had  not  yet  been 
touched! 

"Here  is  the  visible  evidence  of  how- 
it  pays  lo  be  of  real  service  and  to  be 
broad-minded,"  said  Mr.  Holland,  as 
he  ran  over  the  orders.  "These  orders 
came  not  only  from  residents  of  thai 
city,  but  from  all  over  the  surround- 
ing territory.  This  department  has 
grown  amazingly  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  our  principal  worry  is  not  how  to 
get  business,  but  how  to  take  care 
of  that  which  is  coming  in." 

IT. AC//  issue  of  the  house  organ  re- 
ferred to  includes  a  color  plate,  show- 
ing a  complete  decorative  scheme  for 
some  one  room.    One  of  the  recent 
numbers  shows  a  green,  yellow  and 
grey  scheme  for  the  breakfast  room, 
or  the  small  dining  room.    In  original 
colors  arc  shown:    1.   plain  ribbed 
green  silk,  suitable  for  easement  cur- 
tains; 2,  yellow  silk  for  the  lamp  shade, 
of  a  tone  to  harmonize  with  the  green 
curtains;  .'5.  Japanese  Moral  design  wall 
paper  in  neutral  gray,  with  green, 
yellow  and  pink  flowers  harmonizing 
with  the  other  decorations,  and  4, 
a  plain,  decp-loncd  green  linen  rug. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  color  plate 
the  complete  decorative   scheme  is 
outlined  as  follows: 

If  a  special  breakfast  room  has  been  built 
into  the  house,  so  much  the  better;  if  not. 
a  sun  porch  may  be  readily  converted  into 
one.  As  for  the  decorative  scheme,  the 
colors  should  |>e  as  gay  and  varied  as  (hose 
of  an  old-fashioned  Bower  garden.  What- 
ever colors  may  be  cho-scn.  the 
general  effect  should  be  light 
and  cheery,  for  freshness,  sun- 
shine and  color  are  essential 
In  the  successful  breakfast 
room.  The  green,  yellow  and 
liray  scheme  illustrated  on  the 
other  side  of  this  sheet  will 
produce  the  desired  effect. 

The  most  desirable  Hour  is  of 
square  gray  tiles,  with  a  border 
of  soft  green  tiles;  a  pleasing 
result  may  be  gained  by  the 
alternate  placing  of  the  green 
and  gray.  A  good  grade  of 
linoleum'  in  tile  pattern  will 
produce  an  equally  pleasing 
and  colorful  Door  nl  smaller 
cost.  If  tiles  are  used  in  the 
fireplace,  these  should  be  green. 
The  best  kind  of  overdoor 
covering  for  the  breakfast  room 

is  linen  or  Scotch  wool  rug  of 

plain  green,  rather  dark  in  tone. 
A  charmingly    informal  wull 
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paper  shows  n  Japanese  floral  design  mi  a 
background  of  exquisite  gray.  With  this  a 
plain  grey  coiling  paper  should  be  used. 
I"o  give  unity  to  the  room,  some  color  In 
the  paper  should  he  accentuated,  as  in  this 
case,  green,  with  a  note  of  yellow.  The 
woodwork  should  he  (tainted  a  little  darker 
gray  than  the  background  of  the  wallpaper. 

The  easement  curtains  may  be  of  white 
scrim  or  voile  with  plain  hems,  and  should 
hang  about  two  inches  below  thesill.  Over 
those  should  hang  draperies  of  soft  sage- 
green  poplin  or  casement  silk.  edged  with 
a  simple  finishing  braid  of  the  same  color. 
Between  the  side  curtains  should  be  a 
valance.  10  to  12  inches  deep.  This  arrange- 
ment of  the  window  hangings  require* 
fixtures  for  double  rods. 

Lightly  constructed  though  rigid  furni- 
ture of  informal  character  is  suited  to  this 
setting.  It  would  be  diuVtilt  to  decide 
winch  would  be  the  more  delightful,  dull 
green  lacquer  with  Japanese  floral  decora- 
tions or  gray  enamel  with 
bands  of  sage  green.  The 
set  should  include  a  cup- 
board for  the  special  break- 
fast china,  which  being  in 
itself  decorative  should  be 
frankly  displayed.  A  sol  of 
Seidji.  that  Japanese  ware 
of  soft  green,  would  be  most 
appropriate. 

ElTeclivc  lighting  fixtures 
are  found  in  dull  green  finish 
(vcrdc  antique).  For  the 
latter,  use  shades  of  yellow 
silk.  Fern  boxes  and  a  gay 
Japanese  birdcage  would 
give  a  final  touch. 

It  should  be  remembered 
that  this  or  any  other  pleas- 
ing color  scheme  does  not 
demand  expensive  materials 
to  carry  it  out  successfully. 
Equally  pleasing  if  not 
sumptuous  effects  may  be 
had  by  using  more  modest 
materials,  provided  the 
color  harmonics  here  sug- 
gested be  faithfully  adhered 
to.  Tastefully  furnished 
rooms  may  be  contrived  by 
anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  select 
furniture,  rugs  and  draperies  in  agreeable 
color  combinations  and  of  well-tried 
patterns. 

The  company  believes  in  visualizing 
the  efTecl  of  proper  furnishings  and 
hangings,  and  embodies  this  belief  in 
an  unusual  and  effective  way. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  a  new 
addition  lo  the  city  of  Omaha  was 
plaited.  Almost  the  first  lot  sold  was 
bought  by  the  Orchard  &  Wilhelm 
Company.  A  day  or  two  later  a  large 
sk'n  appeared  on  the  lot,  announcing 
thai  a  model  five-room  cottage  would 
lie  erected  there  by  the  company.  The 
cottage  would  be  furnished  completely, 
showing  what  could  be  accomplished 
with  a  moderate  outlay  of  money  in 
beautifying  a  small  collage  home. 

As  soon  as  the  building  was  complet- 
ed, the  most  expert  of  the  company's 
decorators  began  the  work  of  beautify- 
ing the  little  home.  liven  the  floor 
of  (he  cemented  basement  was  painted, 
so  complete  was  the  scheme. 

When  finished,  the  little  home  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  Visitors 


were  invited  to  come  in  and  inspect  it. 
Invitations  were  extended  n<u  only 
Ihroiigh  display  advertisements  in  the 
daily  papers,  but  also  by  means  of  a 
large  sign  near  the  house.  As  the  lot 
faced  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares 
of  the  city,  leading  to  the  new  addition, 
hundreds  of  automobiles  passed  the 
place  daily;  and  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months,  when  the  place  was  finally  sold 
complete  to  an  insistent  visitor,  the 
register  of  those  w  ho  had  inspected  the 
house  contained  more  than  6,000 
names.  These  names  provided  nn 
excellent  mailing  list. 

Later  the  company  rented  an  apart- 
ment in  one  of  the  popular  aparlmenl 
houses,  and  furnished  and  decorated  it 
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to  show  what  could  be  accomplished 
with  a  modest  expenditure  in  apartment 
furnishing  schemes.  This  was  not 
thrown  open  generally  to  the  public, 
but  interested  customers  were  taken 
there  and  shown  just  how  attractive 
a  small  apartment  could  be  made  at  a 
little  cost. 

This  plan  proved  so  popular  that  the 
company  then  leased  a  pretentious 
aparlment  in  one  of  the  most  exclusive 
apartment  houses  of  the  city,  and 
spent  considerable  money  in  decorat- 
ing it  in  a  style  which  people  of  ample 
means  would  appreciate. 

THE  housing  problem  in  Omaha 
was  then  acute. and  even  now  is  little 
less  BCUtC.  the  two  displays  have  re- 
sulted in  many  sales  lo  people  who 
have  been  obliged  to  move  into  apart- 
ments because  of  their  inability  lo  rent 
or  buy  cottages  or  larger  houses  for 
homes. 

Lute  in  April  the  company  inaugu- 
rated another  new  idea  in  advertising. 
This  look  the  shape  of  a  "furniture  ex- 
position" which  was  held  each  evening 
for  one  week,  from  7:lf>un(il  lOn'eloek. 


About  fifty  "sellings"  were  ar- 
ranged— some  showing  "period"  furni- 
ture, olhers  model  kilchens.  broak- 
iast  rooms  and  draw  ing  rooms.  Living 
models  were  employed  in  large  num- 
bers, appropriately  costumed  in  I  he 
"period"  settings,  lo  correspond  with 
I  he  fashions  of  the  days  w  hen  each 
particular  type  of  furniture  was  in 
vogue. 

Costumes  were  furnished  by  a  the- 
atrical costurner  for  the  models  of 
olden  days,  while  those  for  present- 
day  styles  were  supplied  by  Thomp- 
son, Bclden  &  Company,  one  of 
<  imahn's  oldesl  dry-goods  and  ready- 
to-wear  stores. 
Thisevcnl  attracted  much  attention, 
and  the  enlire  store  was 
thronged  each  evening 
with  crowds  of  visitors 
in  such  numbers  that  it 
was  necessary  lo  employ 
special  ushers  who  re- 
quested the  guests  to 
"please  do  not  linger 
longer  than  absolutely 
necessary  at  any  one 
exhibit,  as  it  is  necessary 
foreveryone  to  keep  mov- 
ing in  order  to  accom- 
modate all  who  wish  to 
inspect  the  ex]w>silion." 

Invitations  to  uttend 
I  he  affair  w  ere  not  lim- 
ited lo  Omaha  people; 
the  company  advertised 
Ihe  event  extensively, 
and  particularly  invited 
merchants  from  other 
cities  to  be  present  and 
gain  such  information 
and  new  ideas  as  might  be  possible 
from  an  inspection  of  Ihc  exhibits. 

It  is  quile  safe  to  say  that  Ihc  thou- 
sands of  people  who  visited  the  expo- 
sition left  wilh  a  much  more  clear 
idea  of  what  effects  could  be  obtained 
in  Iheir  own  homes,  by  the  purchase 
and  arrangement  of  furniture  partic- 
ularly suited  to  certain  types  of  rooms 
or  even  dwelling  houses,  than  I  hey 
had  ever  held  before. 

"The  cost  was  surprisingly  small." 
said  Mr.  Holland,  who  originated  Ihe 
idea.  "Neither  w  as  I  here  a  great  deal 
of  labor  or  trouble  involved.  Three 
men  handled  and  directed  the  entire 
aflair.  which  we  think  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  undertakings  we  ever 
attempted; 

"We  hope  this  exposition  will  cause 
all  Ihe  olher  furniture  dealers  in  Ihe 
city  lo  oo-operale  in  staging  a  compre- 
hensive 'home  furnishing  show'  in 
the  municipal  auditorium,  a  lillle 
later.  If  (his  can  be  done,  we  shall 
have  one  of  the  most  unusual  and  in- 
teresting expositions  ever  attempted  in 
Omaha." 
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The  Store  Puts  On  a  Party 

iCnntinurd  from  paffc  'ii 

known  as  the  Jubilee  Babies  in  a 
reunion  held  for  them  every  year,  and 
at  the  Diamond  Jubilee  they  are  to  be 
the  guests  of  honor." 

So  murh  for  the  part  that  the  public 
saw.  Now  for  what  the  guests  did  not 
see. 

In  advance  of  the  jubilee  it  had  been 
anticipated  that  additional  sales  help 
would  be  needed.  The  Taylor  space 
in  the  newspapers,  a  few  days  before 
the  opening,  carried  a  boxed  announce- 
ment that  MM)  salespeople  were  to  be 
employed  for  the  jubilee.  About  200 
were  engaged,  raising  the  total  to 
1. 700. 

To  the  end  that  these  1,700  men  and 
women  might  be  made  to  realize  that 
they  really  were  to  be  the  hosts  and 
hostesses  at  a  party  and  not  merely 
clerks  at  a  "sale." certain  things  were 
done.  For  one  thing,  there  were  per- 
sonal talks  with  them  by  department 
and  division  heads,  and  the  conception 
of  the  thing,  the  idea  back  of  the 
general  plan,  was  explained  to  them, 
and  the  jubilee  itself  began  not  with 
the  public  but  with  the  1.700. 

TWJ5  first  event  on  the  jubilee  program 
was  not  the  opening  of  the  store 
to  a  waiting  crowd,  but  a  "Taylorite 
Golden  Jubilee  Party"  that  was  held 
in  the  biggest  and  finest  auditorium 
building  in  Cleveland,  on  the  night  be- 
fore the  doors  were  opened.  From 
this  the  public  was  rigidly  excluded. 
It  was  a  Taylor  family  party  and  care 
was  taken  that  every  Taylorite  was 
present.  Even  the  night  watchman 
was  then1.  His  place  at  the  store  that 
night  was  filled  by  a  substitute.  There 
was  a  banquet  first  and  then  a  vaude- 
ville show,  lifted  bodilv  and  entire  out 
of  the  "big  time"  Cleveland  Hippo- 
drome. Then  followed  an  "afterglow" 
in  which  gifted  Taylorites  themselves 
put  on  their  own  acts — and  some  of 
these  acts,  so  I  was  confidentially  told 
by  a  girl  at  the  ribbon  counter,  sur- 
passed the  efforts  of  the  professionals. 

Officially  the  jubilee  opened  the  next 
morning — but  still  with  the  public  not 
present.  At  one  end  of  the  main  lloor. 
facing  down  the  vista  of  the  silk-and- 
golden  main  aisle,  a  dais  had  been 
erected.  Upon  this,  banked  in  llowers. 
was  the  Jubilee  Chest,  a  carved  and 
gilded  thing  that  Taylorites  regarded 
with  little  less  than  awe.  The  pro- 
gram was  that  the  Chest  should  be 
unlocked  by  Mrs.  J.  Livingstone 
Taylor,  president  of  the  concern.  This 
was  to  symbolize  the  opening  of  the 
jubilee,  and  twocoslumed  heralds  were 
lo  blow  their  trumpets.  Then  there 
were  to  be  addresses  by  I  he  store 
executives,  some  songs  specially  written 


by  Taylorites  for  the  occasion,  and 
oiher  music.  Mrs.  Taylor  was  next 
to  make  the  first  purchase  of  the  jubi- 
lee and  the  stiles  slip  of  the  transaction 
was  to  be  placed  in  the  Chest.  With 
the  slip  were  to  lie  placed  a  print  ol 
the  Jubilee  movie.  "Fifty  Golden 
Years",  a  copy  of  the  historical 
souvenir  booklet,  copies  of  the  jubilee 
newspaper  advertising,  photographs 
of  the  store  interiors,  a  typewritten  rec- 
ord of  the  event,  and  other  souvenirs 
and  data;  then  the  Chest  was  to  lie 
locked  and  put  away  and  not  lo  be 
touched  again  until  the  Diamond  Jubi- 
lee, twenty-five  years  hence.  Once 
more  the  heralds  were  to  sound  their 
trumpets  and  the  dtwirs  would  open 
lo  the  public. 

Except  for  one  detail,  the  program 
went  forward  as  planned.  In  the 
midst  of  an  address  by  the  gcner.il 
manager,  Charles  II.  Strong,  there  wa> 
an  interruption.  E.  A.  Dowd.  Tay- 
lorite and  president  of  the  Taylor 
Mutual  Benefit  Association,  stood  up 
and  let  it  be  known  that  he  had  a 
speech  to  make  and  that  he  proposed 
to  make  it  then  and  there.  The  gen- 
eral manager,  amazed,  sat  down  anione 
his  equally-amazed  fellow  executives 
Mr.  Dowd  took  the  platform  and 
presented  to  Mrs.  Taylor  a  bouquet  of 
roses.  It  was  a  considerable  bouquet, 
for  it  consisted  of  1,700  blossom*, 
one  for  each  of  the  Taylorites.  They 
had  originated  the  plot,  contributed 
one  and  all  to  the  purchase-  and  kepi 
the  whole  thing  secret.  As  the  matter 
was  described  to  me  the  presentation 
of  that  bouquet  "nearly  broke  up  the 
parly." 

After  a  bit.  when  the  cheering  and 
the  downright  whooping  had  subsided 
and  some  entirely  uncommercial  tears 
had  been  wiped  away.  Ihe  program 
went  on  to  its  completion  and  I  he 
heralds  blew  their  horns  and  Cleveland 
— or  a  considerable  part  of  it — came  in 
through  the  front  doors. 

Cleveland  came  in  through  those 
doors  voluminously  during  the  ensuing 
ten  days.  On  only  one  occasion  durinc 
the  jubilee  was  any  attempt  made  lo 
count  the  visitors.  This  was  on  an 
evening  when  the  store  was  thrown 
open  for  those  that  couldn't  come 
during  the  day.  A  symphony  orchestra 
of  fifty  pieces  played  for  them.  The\ 
came  to  look,  for  although  the  1.700 
Taylorites  were  at  their  posts  no  mer- 
chandise was  sold.  More  than  10.000 
persons  attended.  During  the  days  of 
the  jubilee  they  came  to  buy.  did  the 
Clevelanders.  And  they  bought  mer- 
chandise to  such  an  extent  that  Ihe 
total  volume  of  their  purchases  was 
exactly  four  limes  Ihe  gross  sales  of  the 
forty-ninth  anniversary  of  a  year  ago 
and  thai  had  been  considered  "some 
sale." 
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Ad  Man  Parrish  stood  with  me.  look- 
ing down  from  I  he  mezzanine  upon  the 
main  llooron  the  lasl  day  of  the  jubilee. 
We  were  just  over  the  glove  eounlcr — 
and  it  looked  like  Woolworlh's  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon.  Parrish  sighed, 
with  relicf.it  seemed.  There  had  been 
difficulties.  For  instance,  disaster  had 
threatened  no  longer  than  a  week 
before  the  jubilee  opened.  A  yardmen's 
strike  had  tied  up  railroad  traflir.  just 
at  the  time  when  the  store  decorations 
were  to  have  been  shipped  from 
Chicago.  Four  motor  trucks  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  city  delivery  fleet  and 
sent  on  a  flying  trip. by  road,  to  Chicago 
and  back — in  lime.  The  same  railroad 
strike  had  crippled  the  newspapers,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  jubilee,  just  when  he 
needed  double-page  spreads,  the  papers 
had  had  to  limit  the  space  Parrish  could 
use.  And  he.  with  his  crew — he  used  to 
be  a  city  editor  and  several  of  his  sub- 
ordinatesarc  ex-reporters — had  written 
and  issued  a  newspaper  of  their  own. 

On  that  last  day  Parrish  sighed — 
with  relief,  it  seemed. 

"I  guess."  he  mused.  "I  guess  we've 
put  it  over.  It's  been  some  parly.  And 
those  folks  down  there  behind  the 
rounlers  did  it.  It  was  their  party,  and 
it  seems  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to 
make  'em  realize  it." 

A  Correction 

An  article  entitled  "Trolley  Rides  at 
Cost  Plus,"  in  the  May  number  of 
BUSINESS,  staled  that  the  Cleveland 
Railway  Company,  by  lowering  its  fare 
from  eleven  tickets  for  half  a  dollar  to 
six  tickets  for  a  quarter,  "made  avail- 
able to  its  patrons  a  saving  of  more  than 
$10,000  a  day." 

Justice  to  the  Cleveland  Railway 
Company  demands  acknowledgment  of 
the  fact  that  the  figures  should  have 
been  $4,000,  not  $40,000.  Even  this 
reckoning  ignores  the  law  of  averages 
and  assumes  the  utmost  in  mathemati- 
cal possibility:  the  possibility  that  every 
one  of  Cleveland's  more  than  a  million 
car  riders  a  day  should  take  advantage 
of  the  six-for-a-quarlcr  tickets. 

It  Paid  to  Advertise 

A  timely  suggestion  taken  from  the 
photoplay,  "It  Pays  to  Advertise," 
enabled  Mills  Brothers.  Sarnia.  Canada, 
to  sell  5,000  cakes  of  toilet  and  hard 

soap. 

When  the  local  theater  started  to 
advertise  the  show,  a  story  of  soap 
and  advertising.  Mills  Brothers  opened 
an  extensive  newspaper  campaign  for 
a  three-day  whirlwind  soap  sale  which. 
Hided  by  freak  advertising  and  news- 
paper publicity,  broke  all  records  on 
soap  sales. 


Autocall    Saves    Time   for   the  Multigraph 


Like  all  going  concerns.  The  American 
Multigraph  Co., Cleveland,  grew  rapidly. 
One  cause  of  trouble,  as  office  and 
factory  expanded,  waa  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  locating  officials  away  from 
their  offices. 

J.  Lyke.  general  superintendent, 
tried  a  push-button  system;  then  mes- 
sengers were  employed.  Neither  system 
was  a  success. 

Then  Mr.  Lyke  decided  that  Autocall 


was  the  best  system  Multigraph  could 
use  and  it  was  installed. 
Now  when  an  official  is  wanted  the 
telephone  operator  merely  inserts  a  plug 
under  his  number  on  the  Autocall  and 
from  every  signal  station  in  the  plant 
his  call  is  sounded.  A  step  to  the  nearest 
phone  and  he  is  in  touch  with  the  person 
wanting  him. 

And  Multigraph  is  only  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  concerns  using  the  Autocall. 


THE  AUTOCALL  COMPANY,  210  Tucker  Avenue,  SHELBY,  OHIO. 
THE  MECHANICAL  FINDER  OF  MEN 
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And  mm — 

here  is  a  Blank  Book 

that  is  ///ore  efficient ! 
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\rOU  can  keep  your  mind  riifht  on  your 
work — all  the  time — when  you  use 
a  Mann  Blank  Book  with  the  famous 
Manco  Guards.  The  hook  never  bends 
or  rolls  up.  The  pages  never  "Hop" 
over.  They  lie  perfectly  Hal-  smooth- 
with  every  inch  of  surface  available  all 
(he  lime. 

MaftCO  Guard  Blank  Books 


are  the  result  of  over  "0  years  of  experience 
in  Blank  Book  manufacture.  They  represent  the 
utmost  in  quality  and  workmanship  that  can  be  put 
into  a  blank  book.  And  this  supreme  quality  typities 
every  Mann  product  . 

lil.ink  B«nik>  -Lithographing—  Priming —  Kngravinn 
Orfirr  Stationery  and  Appliam-r* 

l»l><rmit,»fi         lllfMIUK       ttV-w  nr  iHhrl  *$S*\StW  .urelira  im  rr,|jro. 

WILLIAM   MANN  COMPANY 
PHILADKI.PH1A 
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PR/NT  it  an  the 


7HCMULT/CRAPtf  SENIOR^T^CZXZ 

I*  k*H  c|ua1  rv  pr-n'tng  form  typewriting  »t      ry  10*  fmftl — nV.  n-.yn:*  a 

MfrviBff  ol  irum  2.V  J  to  »j  It  (a  mh  and  ca*y  lt>  MM*Ut*2  pkpKl  ml 
cunvi-ni'-ni.  E1«t' rica^'y  •JriVf-r,  Mtn  p--n*  uig  ink  MMtnUIOti  iutonM*lk 
[•Jt<Cl  Ircd,  fliynalure  <1  i  vic*.  automatic  plutrn  IHMHi  arid  «-iU<>  pRVtiftg  i-ur" 

I- -    Ku«-v       m  Ms  it  u.  >-i:i  d. 


dent  cnuiprmnt  for  coo- 

r  -  •  m  u  -iich  harva  limitrd  amount  of  work.  It  dors  both  form  typr  writing  and 
otliii-  printing  and  protlacvs  thn  fmmc  high  quality  of  work  as  the  S>-niur  Kquip- 
RV  nti  bul  K  la  hand-of>',,,*t»'d  onry  ani  cannot  be  cquipfu'd  mith  C«trYtM 


n«wf.  an'iimii'le  f«*d  and  almatur*  device  aitacbmmt  aa  can  IhaSmiur. 
Ku-y  i '  -  if  deurrd. 


Way  Out/ 

Prices  jump!  Deliveries  slump! 

Grouch  grows  bigger  every  day!  But 

every  row  you  make,  every  step  you  take  simply 

sinks  you  deeper  in  the  slough  of  printing1  hopes,  in  that  bog  of 
costs  outrageous  and  delays  that  eat  up  kale. 

You  may  storm  and  you 

may  threaten,  you  may  even 

plead  and  grovel,  but  the  printer  man  is 
helpless  to  relieve  your  woes  one  jot. 
"Have  to  wait  two  weeks  or  longer". 
"No,  too  small  for  me  to  bother". 
"No,  can't  shave  that  price  a  single  cent!" 

Meanwhile  your  small 

stocks  dwindle,  spite  of  all  your 

make-shift  schemes— office  forms  and 
factory  tickets,  special  price  lists, 
letterheads,  peppy  folders,  snappy 
booklets— all  too  soon  your  stock  is  dead. 

All  that  fuming,  all  those 

losses  of  both  profits  and  delay, 

you  could  easily  have  side-stepped  had 
you  followed  your  own  nose.  For  you've 
had  right  here  before  you  every  while, 

You  Can't  Buy  a  Multigraph  Unless  You  Need  It 

THK  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SAI.KS  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Offices  In  Principal  Cities 

THK  INTERNATIONAL  MI'LTKiRAPH  CO..  (Hritain)  Limilrd.  U.1I  IMfcm  Viadurl.  Umjon.  F..  C.  I 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  Ml'LTHJHAPH  CO.,  Pan-.  zt  Boulevard  dr*  <  aparinea 
THE  MKLTIORAPH  .SALES  CO..  Lid..  M-M  !>.>>  St..  Toconlo.  Canada 
i  Mli.  r  i  in  Principal  Canadian  CHta 


vear  in,  vear  out,  the  Multigraphic 
story  plainly  showing  THIS  WAY  Ol'T! 

Print  it  on  the  Multigraph! 


cr 

th 


Not  typewriting  but  printing 

with  real  printers'  ink,  ana  type,  wi 
illustrations  if  desired— and  yet  done 
by  a  small  power-driven  machine  that  takes 
up  little  room,  and  does  not  turn  your  office 
into  a  printing  plant. 


Office  forms 

Office  ataifone  ry 

Factory  forma 

Tags 

Libels 

Wrappers 

Stickers 

Sales  bulletins 

House  organs 

Booklets 

Pamphlets 

Circulars 

Folders 

Dodgers 

Blotters 

Small  posters 


Cards 

Notices 

Imprinting 

Typewritten  form  letters 
Printed  form  letters 
Illustrated  form  letters 
Restaurant  menus 
Theatre  programs 
Bank  checks 
Deposit  Blips 
Order  blanks 
Subscription  blanks 
Price  lists 
Statements 
Memorandum  pads 
Post  cards,  etc., etc., etc. 


MULT/GRAPH 


The  Multigraph 

1798  Ei  40th  St..  Cleveland,  Ohio 

"THia  way  out"  may  be  my  way  nut.  Tvlt 
r  4-  more  about  the  Muttifraph  and  what  it 
rail  do  for  »f, 


Firm  

Name  

Street  Address. 


Our  Line  is — 
-Official  Position 


.Town. 


29 


State 
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BUSINESS 


Sales- 


Time  Is  Your  Most  Valuable 
Raw  Material— Why  Waste  It? 

When  it  is  necessaryto  seethe  auditor. superintendent  or  shipping  clerk, 
don't  waste  steps  or  time  by  walking.  You  can  get  into  direct  com- 
munication—  instantly.    Simply  press  one  hutton  once  on  the 

STROMBERG-CARLSON 

Inter-Communicating  Telephone 

Wnlc  for  our  interfiling  Rook  "Why  Walk."  It  IcIU 
how  you  ran  install  our  intrr-enmiiiunirating  gyMem 
al  smull  co«t.  It  *how«  lln- variou*  typo  of  our  inMru- 
ni'  nt-  and  how  you  r.in  »i  i  plain  for  inMullulion. 

Stromberg-Carlton  Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 

Roch.Mrr.  N.  Y. 

DraArn  and*  imtatkn  in  ptincipat  utiti 


I   Slrombenr-Carifon  Tr  I.  Mfg.  Co 
h.  .i.  ..  N.  Y. 

I         *•  rtjit  i.  >  RUllrt. 

i  tZZT 


Wkf  vi.ik 


mi  iuri*K« 


Steel  Engraving 

or  lithography  may  be  so  exquisitely  executed  that  your 
use  of  it  reflects  a  similar  excellence  in  your  product  or 
service;  or  it  may  be  so  indifferently  done  as  to  be  a 
reflection  upon  your  taste  and  business.  May  we  quote 
you  on  the  only  kind  we  do superfine  f 

The  Edwards  &  Franklin  Co. 


Ciiwi  Avo.  Ohio;     18*5  to  1*45  Ea*t  25nl  Street 

Ym\i:MOtt\.  OHK»i   II J  tn  117  South  Champion  Strrrt 


AT  LAST! 


BEAUTIFUL 
UTHOGRAFHY 

FOR 
SMALL  USERS 


I""  LMlnhradl     i  ONLV 
loutl  H.llh. »,!.  ami  I  S  I  2.68 
lo»t  -i»i<.-im  nu     /  for  Lot 


imnLrwMi  .\  XJO  11.11  |u  S3 
ion  1 1,-,  a  jiaai  i  _.  l^icbiU  ii.vr; 

."t»»»l  \*r£*  t.rlrrrk,r»tt«      .  . 
Will  U  ..I.. I.  ■    <■>•>  n.'llhdi  10.71 
CuBtammr*  from  Main*     '  ihwaOjAwl  tm  |  ' 


lo  California. 
IATIME  imiKRAPHIW:  CO  .  770  To 


Writ*  fur  Stwtplr*- 

t  Art..  Khriefctt.  Wk 


PHONE"  without  being  overheard 

*  utul*  rl  ii  I    M'hlif-     *  1 1 — •  in*     tr-lcj.liiii  . 
■n>iutli  pu  rr  r  iuilil<  a  *<m  1u  talk  fra-rlv 
•Hit  Ik*  in*  .  .w  rh.  jr.)     1 1. .1,1  •  .  <  r-t  rnnv«-r*n- 
■  win.   1  M  [i  i<p  nt  i  U-nh  I'lruhni. 

""I  .  I  til  ^  l-i  ■  •  ■]■  :!■»..  1  i  !  i  a  Ii  ■  ■  !  and  •■  Li  i  ■  I 
OMalllK  |M-t*  -H  Monn  lk»rk  if  tl«t  nnwr 
thai,  pi.*.-  .1  t.L.J^lt.f  f~#r  f }  O0 

THE  COLYTT  LABORATORIES  -  [Kept  T 

565  W.  W.i.hinfiK.n   Street.  CHICAGO.  Il  l 


OSTAGE 

The  25c  monthly  IBM  mine  that 
tail*  how  to  transact  buaineui  bjr 
mail      Adrertii-n*,  SeQirtf,   Celiac  ling, 
C-tl>U|ft.  Baafclela,  CirrwUrt,  Letter*.  Olfce 
Sit  em  ».  Money  Si*in|  I  if  tat.   Siiki  191  f  the 
orf«  i  1 1  m»t mIm  of  The  Difvet  Mail  Advetlaiint 

Ai*o<.*iKil».     tmaolhiJIOO.  |T».f$*jML 

PO  STAGE   •    ISCiii  IS.!.  Si  ,  New  YarfcCai 


Absolute  Time  Records 


km-  hi  ftii  ■»!■■<■  »hm  mmin  ktmrn*  ■! 

■ml  iil|ia|i*->1.  »hrrt  iirtia-fa  *fa>  r***r^ctvr«| 
MUll  i!rln«  ml,  *lirfi  |rf|rra«rr  r*>**<tt-il 
anil  jii--    ■  : 

jFajUfffl  I  irii*  NtantiM  i  n**  lilllr,  anr 
blialt  f<  <f  t»fld  *~  I v  H'r.  «Otl  'I  .  u  *  ■  , 
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N  rnl  f'-f  r*tat*ifui  taaivtna; 
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Profit  Tax  and  the  H.  C  of  h 

•  t'onllniird  from  |Ki|(r  7l 

cent  and  30  per  cent.  An  example  of 
the  amount  of  tax  collected  under  Ibis 
plan  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

SMITH  &  CO. 

Net  income    Slf-UP" 

Cash  dividend      ...  s:,n.i>tH> 

Hemaining  undistrib- 
uted 50fi  of  net  in- 
come  .VI.IMKt 


Corporation  pays 
on  amount  undistrib- 
uted  not  exrccdinR 
20';  of  net  income: 

20*;  on  $2anr»n  

30';  on  sin  (M> 

it)1 ;  on  xin.wm  

:»0';  on  sin.non  

Total  lax  paid  by  enr- 
pnration 

Stockholders  pay  per- 
sonal inromc  tux  on 


$  1 1  K I  I  »  ■  I 
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In  advocating  the  exemptitm  of 
corporations  irom  all  taxation  save 
that  on  undistributed  earnings,  the 
committee  denies  intention  of  favoring 
big  business,  but  takes  the  positon 
that,  as  staled  by  Secretary  Houston, 
the  present  law  "puts  a  penalty  on 
brains,  enterprise  and  initiative"  and 
that  anyhow: 

1.  A  corporation  is  just  a  group  of 
people,  each  of  whom  owns  a  part  of 
the  business;  some  parts  arc  large  and 
sonic  arc  small;  consequently  some 
persons  have  large  incomes  and  some 
small. 

2.  When  a  corporation  is  taxed  it 
is  in  cfTcct  the  people  that  own  the 
business  who  are  being  taxed;  these 
people  do  not  all  own  the  same  share 
and  so  are  not  all  entitled  lo  the  same 
amount  of  the  profits;  neither  should 
all  bear  the  same  share  of  taxation  as 
Ihey  do  when  a  corporation  is  taxed 
a  flat  rate  on  all  its  earnings. 

3.  Kaeh  individual  should  help  pay 
the  expense  of  government  in  propor- 
tion to  his  lolal  personal  income,  and 
ihe  only  way  this  result  can  lie 
achieved  is  by  personal  income  tax  with 
the  repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax  and 
corporation  lax  laws,  which  tax  in- 
dividuals indirectly  and  unfairly. 

Thus  we  find  the  objections  to  ihe 
excess  profits  tax  law  explained;  the 
demand  for  its  repeal  with  consequent 
beneficial  elTects  upon  the  cost  of  living 
affirmed;  and  the  substitution  of  nn 
equable  method  of  meeting  govern- 
ment financial  needs  recommended. 

But  how  is  this  drastic  reform  lo  be 
brought  about? 

Here  is  the  program; 

The  special  tax  committee  has  al- 
ready won  oxer  lo  its  plan  the  officers 
tif  the  Xnlional  Association  of  C.redil 
Men.  By  word  of  mouth  and  pen. 
by    addresses    before  commercial 


I  II  l»IS< 


SECTION 


>y  Google 


BUSINESS 


organizations  and  articles  in  business 
publications,  these  oflicers  plan  to 
spread  the  doctrine. 

Members  of  the  committee  them- 
selves are  going  direct  by  written  and 
<»r:il  appeal  to  the  local  credit  men's 
organizations  in  130  of  the  principal 
•  •ilies  of  the  nation. 

The  30,000  or  more  members  so 
reached  are  in  turn  talking  and  writing 
their  teachings  to  their  business  and 
personal  acquaintances. 

When  autumn  comes,  the  com- 
mittee, its  field  cultivated  meanwhile 
by  this  educational  process,  will  appear 
before  the  proper  committees  of  con- 
gross,  where  il  is  already  known  by 
reason  of  previous  fruitful  visits.  Here 
it  Will  plead  its  case.  It  will  go  l>efore 
the  nation's  lawmakers  with  "clean 
hands"  and  without  an  "axe  to  grind," 
for  unlike  most  organizations  which 
descend  upon  congress  it  represents  no 
"special  interest,"  no  particular  kind 
or  line  of  industry,  but  rather  every 
phase  of  business — the  commercial 
public  as  a  whole.  And  (his  helps 
mightily. 

On  the  effect  of  its  efforts  directly 
upon  congress,  backed  by  Secretary 
I  louston  and  supported  by  an  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  by  that  lime 
developed  among  business  men,  three 
definite  results  are  expected,  which  will 
mean  relief  from  the  present  injustices 
of  taxation,  lowering  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  ami  placing  of  the  government 
on  a  business-like  financial  basis. 

These  are: 

1 .  The  adoption  of  a  budget  system, 
bringing  thrift  instead  of  waste  into 
government  financing. 

2.  The  abolition  of  the  excess 
profits  and  corporation  tax.  bringing  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  living. 

H.  The  substitution  of  an  improved 
and  enlarged  income  lax  plan,  bringing 
individual  taxation  in  proportion  to 
ability  to  pay,  which  is  the  only  fair 
means  of  taxation. 

Surely  an  effort  worthy  of  ideals 
born  of  the  great  struggle  for  world 
democracy  and  one  which,  if  crow  ned 
with  success,  means  solving  one  great 
cause  of  industrial  unrest  and  the 
mining  of  the  day  of  higher  principles 
in  politics  and  business. 

A  Co-operative  Mailing  List 

The  Retail  Merchants'  Association 
of  Salina,  Kansas,  is  distributing  a 
mailing  list  of  customers  in  and  near 
(he  city  lo  members  without  charge. 
The  mailing  list  is  especially  valuable 
in  reaching  farm  trade.  In  mosl 
towns  each  merchant  makes  his  own 
•••.;iiling  list  and  has  to  keep  il  up  to 
date.  By  this  system  of  co-operalion 
the  same  result  is  obtained  at  a  small 

-t  to  each  merchant. 


Use  Maps 

You  Can  Hash 

Just  Like  a 
Slate 


The  Multi-Unit  MnpSyiatem 
la  the  looae  leaf  ayatetn  ap- 
plied to  mupa.  Convenient 
na  a  book.  Puti  nil  your 
hi1-  within  rmy  reach, 
tently  when  you  ner4  them, 
yel  completely  out  ol  the 
wny  when  not  in  anc. 


I  hi  ■prru.l  cc-Uulow)  »ui£*<<  of  N«tickiul  Mtp*  nt»k*«  it  pjwiti 
:  t  tnir,  |  -  ill-,  anil  ■  m,  l-  i-  •  any  marking*  or  nolatt»ii* 
mail*  tin  tbr  map.  '  *»  rtlKrr  a  »^—r.f  or  ■  iLltlip  ckilli.  Tlx 
i  i  '  .•  I'  ft  rt«  rlV»  liv  armrt'flt  ami  »l>-«n.  ami  i»  mil  iljtnip  ,1 
intkrlraat.  Thr  . -ili.l..  -I  ...n.  -  i«  in  r«r|u*iv#  tarnr*-  >'f 
Nahttnal  Map*. 

•In  llirar  wavkaiiU-  National  Map*  V>u  tati  Biafk  Vilb  rithvf 
j-n.  jtri.  1  rriinn  nt  »atrr-r<iU>r  |  ■  <■  ■  1  lull  a  ■  >  ■  m  l<  ...  ■  ■ 
tr  ifti**rit-»  kn  I  •*!-->".-  '.  "  r'Hit**.    Sh<iH  tfimla,  «i*t,.i  . 

•  *itnp«Jaliir  »taanliiif  *.  *<t.  I'm!  •\>«+n  art  ami  ill  in-f«irm*tw.i« 
thai  will  itrtji  >•■«  1m  H*u*lur  y*at  trttii»t\.  %  lira  thallftra  n> 
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Send  for  this  book 

of  befier  bookkeeping 

This  new  booklet  just  issued  contains  valuable 
information  for  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  re- 
tailer, jobber  and  every  bookkeeper.     In  it  are 
explained  the  .simplest,  easiest  and  most  satis- 
factory Louse  Leaf  forms  for  keeping  every  sort 
of  record. 

Accounting  Systems 
For  Every  Business  Purpose 

No  matter  n  hat  your  business,  this  book  de- 
scribes a  better,  simpler,  labor-  and  n»one\- 
savinu  system  that  you  can  use.     It  show, 
forms  and  systems  for  every  requirement 
tells  how  to  use  them. 

Sent  Free  on  Request 

Although  preparol   ;it   rrMlttdelilblr  «"i|»m<c,  tills 
hook  nill  ffjkuiy  In*  xer.l  nil  request.     |ty  sfiulviii  \ 
il  ynu  ran  «■! imiti.it r  u%rlc*.N  lalw>r,  prrvrnt  errors 
ami  inrrrav  til*  cHiciriiry  nf  rvrrv  «lr|i.irtmrtit  "if 
your  offirr,  factory  or  ttofr.     Srml  for  your  copv 
of  "Hon  lo  lfn«  a  Limim*  Ltaf  l.olp-r"  /?./,•■•. 

THE  C.  E.  SHEPPARD  COMPANY 

LOOSE  LEAF  SYSTEMS 
313  Hud. on  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Machine 
With  the  Guarantee. 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

AMERICAN 
NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO. 

Shepherd  km  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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Are  You  Interested 
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Betting  On  a  Sure  Thing 

(Continued  from  |iug<-  ISj 

mentioned  only  to  show  one  of  the  uses 
of  the  survey.  For  instance,  the  sales 
points  mentioned  were  evolved  from 
the  investigation  and  incorporated  in 
this  booklet  because  it  was  found  that 
the  average  contractor-dealer  was  rath- 
er weak  as  a  salesman  and  somewhat 
timid  about  approaching  the  big 
executive  of  a  factory  — the  man  who, 
as  the  survey  clearly  indicates,  is  the 
right  man  to  tackle.  With  this  picture 
book,  containing  the  proper  sales 
iroints.  the  contractor-dealer  regains 
confidence.  The  "before"  and  "after" 
pictures  were  included  because  it  was 
found  that  many  factor)'  executives 
did  not  know  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  illumination.  This  fact 
is  not  at  all  surprising,  because  in  the 
past  there  have  been  no  definite 
Standards  of  factory  illumination. 

Hence,  as  the  survey  revealed,  the 
factory  manager  might  be  "sold"  on 
the  advantages  of  good  lighting,  yet 
iiis  plant  might  be  wretchedly  lighted 
because  of  his  lack  of  knowledge  of 
what  constitutes  good  lighting.  The 
"before"  and  "afler"  pictures  were  in- 
tended to  help  both  the  contractor- 
dealer  and  the  factory  manager  ox-cr 
this  difficulty. 

A  little  booklet,  "How  to  Plan  the 
Lighting  Installation  for  a  Factory," 
telling  in  the  most  simple  ways  the 
steps  necessary  to  choose  the  proper 
sizes  and  styles  of  lamps  and  reflectors 
and  showing  how  high  and  how  far 
apart  to  place  them  for  any  particular 
factory  operation,  was  given  to  the 
dealer  because  the  survey  clearly  proved 
the  need  for  such  a  manual. 

Each  dealer  received  further  aid 
through  a  mail  campaign  calculated  to 
interest  industrial  lighting  prospects  in 
his  locality,  and  many  other  dealer 
helps  weie  made  available,  all  based  on 
various  conditions  revealed  by  the  in- 
vestigation. 

A  S  SOOX  as  the  survey  w  as  completed 
and  its  value  recognized,  the  most 
salient  new  facts  were  given  to  the  elec- 
trical trade,  tirst  by  lantern-slide  talks 
at  various  conventions  and  later  in 
booklet  form  and  in  the  editorial  col- 
umns of  the  trade  press.  The  Illumi- 
nating Kngincering  Society  took  great 
interest  in  the  survey  and  placed  the 
facta  at  the  disposal  of  all  members. 

Several  other  electrical  associations 
have  also  made  the  information  avail- 
able to  members  and  a  number  of  man- 
ufacturers uf  industrial  lighting  equip- 
ment, other  than  the  National  Lamp 
Works,  have  utilized  the  survey  as  the 
basis  of  salts  and  advertising  with 
marked  success. 
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The  findings  of  the  investigation 
were  of  such  importance  as  to  warrar.t 
calling  in  all  of  the  National  Lamp 
Works  salesmen  in  order  that  they 
might  haxc  an  immediate  knowledge  <-f 
these  facts.  Incidentally  the  co.-,t  >f 
bringing  in  these  salesmen  amounted 
to  somewhat  more  than  tw  ice  the  lo\A 
cost  of  making  the  entire  survey.  I  t  ^ 
information  in  briefer  form  was  pub- 
lished  in  the  "I^imp  Tip,"  a  bi-monthly 
confidential  periodical  sent  only  to 
these  direct  salesmen.  Other  farts 
in  regard  to  the  survey  were  published 
in  the  "National  Mazda  Stimulator," 
a  monthly  publication  which  goes  to 
all  distributors  of  National  Mazda 
lamps. 

The  value  of  the  survey  and  of  freely 
gix'ing  the  facts  which  it  brought  out 
to  the  entire  lighting  industry  has  been 
felt  all  the  way  down  the  line.  The 
information  derived  has  been  of  in- 
calculable value  in  the  planning  of  saks 
promotion  and  advertising. 

Largely  because  of  the  survey  and 
the  use  which  has  been  made  of  it 
the  lighting  equipment  manufactured 
salesmen,  the  jobber's  salesmen  and 
the  contractor-dealer  are  selling  no: 
merely  lighting  equipment,  but 
better  lighting,  with  the  result  that 
this  broader  policy  has  enormouslv 
increased  equipment  sales.  This  nc* 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  selling  force- 
coupled  wilhelTective  advertising  aloiK 
similar  lines,  has  done  more  to  bnn.' 
about  a  proper  appreciation  of  gooc 
illumination  in  the  minds  of  factor, 
executix-es  than  was  accomplished  in 
the  ten  previous  years.  Sales  resist- 
ance has  thus  been  greatly  reduced. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
market  survey  is  the  only  logics- 
course  wherever  there  is  the  slighlol 
doubt  as  to  the  proper  selling  policy, 
ft  doesn't  pay  to  guess  at  basic  facts. 

Brow  n  and  the  Brunswick 

iContmuctl  I  rum  tuigr-  IKI 

in  Detroit.  At  present  be  is  using  the 
popular  slogan.  "Your  next  phono- 
graph will  be  a  Brunswick— Let 
Wallace  Brown  tell  you  why." 

In  displaying  these  advertisement- 
Mr.  Brown  uses  a  large  variety  oi 
sizes  and  designs.  His  larger  adver- 
tisements will  run  from  four  to  six 
columns  in  ten  to  eighteen  inches.  1  li> 
smaller  ones  may  be  one  inch  Ui- 
designs  run  in  series,  each  seriw 
changing.  Mr.  Brown  explains  tril- 
by the  varied  tastes  of  the  readers, 

"I  like  my  roast  beef  rare,  you  like 
yours  well  done,"  Mr.  Brown  say*. 
"If  I  always  serve  roast  beef  rare  I  mis* 
your  trade.  If  the  ad  I  am  using  rwht 
now  does  not  appeal  to  you,  the  next 
one  probably  will." 
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As  these  advertisements  began  to 
bring  people  to  the  store  Mr.  Brown 
gradually  abandoned  the  conventional 
method  of  calling  at  the  homes  of 
prospects.  lie  eliminated  demonstra- 
tions in  the  home.  lie  cut  selling 
cost  from  8  per  cent  to  3'^  per  cent: 
1  to  2  per  cent  of  the  cut  being  credited 
to  increased  business  and  the  rest  to 
advertising  and  training.  Advertis- 
ing expenditures  increased,  of  course, 
but  the  expense  of  marketing  the  prod- 
uct remained  normal. 

"In  the  average  specially  shop  the 
marketing  expense  is  about  twelve 
percent."  Mr.  Brown  explains.  "This 
is  divided  into  eight  per  cent  for  selling 
and  four  per  cent  for  advertising.  By 
bringing  my  selling  down  to  three  and 
one-fourth  per  cent  and  raising  my 
advertising  to  eight  per  cent  I  slill 
market  the  Brunswick  under  the  aver- 
age cost.  At  (he  same  time  I  have 
built  up  a  SlfX  1.000  business  in  less 
than  three  years." 

iJJVf.  BROWX  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
■*  public  and  learns  the  buyer's  alti- 
tude as  well  as  that  of  the  salesman. 
Tor  example,  he  knows  that  a  woman 
dislikes  to  figure  interest.  If  she  pays 
S'2")  down  and  SI")  a  month  she  docs 
not  understand  why  she  has  lo  pay 
5<».s"  at  a  future  date  lo  cover  some- 
thing people  call  Interest.  For  Ihis 
reason  he  adds  a  Hat  charge  of  S.r>  or 
SIO  to  the  original  price,  and  deducts 
the  amount  from  cash  sales. 

The  record  problem  is  another 
example.  Everyone  asks  the  question, 
"How  many  records  do  you  'throw 
in?'"  The  dealer  cannot  afford  to 
give  records  away,  yet  he  knows  the 
customer  expects  it.  Mr.  Brown  in- 
cludes $"»  exlra  in  his  price  lo  cover 
the  charge  for  a  half  dozen  records. 
In  other  words,  he  states  his  proposi- 
tion to  be  that  for  Slf>">  he  will  sell  you 
this  machine,  give  you  six  records  and 
allow  you  a  year  to  pay  it.  That  is 
the  agreement.  There  is  no  uncertain 
quantity  such  as  interest  or  cost  of 
records. 

In  some  recent  advertisements  Mr. 
Brown  goes  a  step  further  in  putting 
his  proposition  to  the  public.  At  the 
same  time  he  breaks  away  from  con- 
ventional phonograph  ads. 

"S15  delivers  this  Brunswick  today. 
You  pay  the  balance  at  S">  a  month," 
his  advertisements  state.  The  conven- 
tional style  would  be,  "A  small  pay- 
ment down — easy  terms. "  But  Mr. 
Hrown  makes  the  point  that  with  his 
ropy  before  them  Ihc  readers  can  figure 
out  just  how  soon  they  can  make  that 
initial  deposit  and  Ihc  payments  to 
follow.  Then  they  become  real  pros- 
pects. 


Why  the  Addresserpress 
is  Bought  by  Business  Men 

who  already  own  "other"  addressing  equipment 


Became  •  When  you  remove  the  addressed  envelope  from  the  Elliott  Addressing 
Machine  it  is  address  side  up,  so  you  don't  have  to  turn  each  envelope  over  to 
see  the  address,  as  is  necessary  with  other  addressing  machines. 


Became  —  You  can  stencil  your  addresses  into  Elliott  Address  Cards  with  any 
regular  typewriter.  You  don't  have  to  buy  an  expensive  address  embossing 
machine  and  you  don't  have  to  send  your  addresses  to  an  outside  concern  when 
you  need  additional  address  plates. 
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Because  —  Since  Elliott  Address  Cards  are  made  of  fiber  you  can  print  ar.d  write 
on  their  frames.  Any  Elliott  Address  Card  will  print  10,000  addresses.  Elliott 
Address  Cards  never  get  stuck  when  going  through  the  AddreBserpress.  Elliott 
Address  Cards  are  about  one  third  as  bulky  and  about  one  Bevenlh  as  heavy  as 
the  metal  address  plates  used  in  other  addressing  machines. 

JtiMt  tell  us  your  addreeting  problem  and  we  will  do  the  reel 

THE  ELLIOTT  COMPANY 

143  ALBANY  STREET  CAMBRIDGE  39,  MASS. 
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OW  MUCH  IK)  I  OWK  >"  "How  much  do 
my  customers  owe  me  ?"  "How  much  cash 
business  did  we  do  today?"  "How  much 
credit  business  ?"  "How  much  money  is  there  in  the 
bank?"  These  are  some  of  the  thing;  every  merchant 
wants  to  know  every  day. 

Such  information  tells  you  w  hen  you  must  curtail  credit 
to  your  customers;  when  you  can  afford  to  make  new 
investments;  whether  you  can  burrow  money  at  your 
bank  and  approximately  how  much;  whether  your 
business  is  gaining  as  rapidly  as  it  should;  in  fact, 
everything  you  need  to  know  about  your  finances 
for  properly  conducting  your  business. 

The  Miesen  Mercantile  Company  of  Cassclton,  N.D. , 
knows  all  of  these  things  and  more — daily.  It  knows 
the  exact  balance  owed  by  each  customer  and  the  exact 
amount  owed  each  creditor;  the  amount  charged  to 
each  item  of  expense  and  the  standing  of  every  general 
ledger  account.  A  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine 
and  a  Retail  Bookkeeping  System  have  made  this  pos- 
sible, and  at  the  same  time  have  so  simplified  the  work 
of  the  office  that  the  amount  of  work  actually  has  been 
decreased  since  the  pen-and-ink  method  of  bookkeep- 
ing was  abolished. 

Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machines  are  used  successfully 
by  stores  having  all  the  way  from  75  to  5000  and  more 
accounts.  If  yours  is  in  this  class,  it  will  pay  you  to 
investigate.  You  can  use  a  Burroughs  to  post  customers' 
accounts,  accounts  payable  and  general  ledger  accounts ; 
to  make  out  statements  and  sales  distributions,  and  for 
many  other  purposes.  Any  Burroughs  salesman  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  complete  information. 
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The  speed-way  of  filing 


Perhaps  you  remember  that  world-famous  description  of  a  well- 
known  motor  car:  "It  gets  you  there  and  it  brings  you  back. " 

Let  us  appropriate  it  for  a  moment  and  see  how  it  applies  to  filing. 

It  is  true  that  anyone  can  file  letters.  But  it  takes  a  mighty  good 
filing  system  to  ««-file  them.   The  return  trip  is  important. 

The  test  of  any  filing  system  is  its  ability  to  produce  right  now,  this 
minute,  the  letters  that  were  put  away  yesterday — or  six  months  ago. 

The  L.  B.  Automatic  index  is  that  kind  of  a  system.  It  not  only 
speeds  your  letters  into  the  file,  but  it  speeds  them  out  again  on 
request.   "It  gets  them  there  and  it  brings  them  back!" 

How?  By  a  system  that  is  simplicity  itself — a  Twentieth  Century 
filing  system  that  really  checks  itself  against  errors. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature 
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Card  and  filing 
systems 
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Filing  cabinets 
wood  and  steel 


Boston 
43  Federal  street 

Albany.  31  a'tate  street 
Atlanta,  IH  N,  Pryor  itreet 
BaJlimrtr..  It  Liphl  ftreel 
Blrtmnrhafn.  TM'.-C  Jf-Uerscn  Courty 

Hank  bld« 
Bi  diroor-,  IW  Main  itreet 
Buffalo.  1  jo-ir  peari  «reet 

Cleveland.  T41  Superior  arcade 
Columtnu.  TO  South  Third  meet 
Denver.  iw-iU  Oa»  and  Electric  I- ldS. 
Dei  Mere.,  Itrj  Hubbell  Wd». 


New  York 
316  Broadway 


Philadelphia 
°10  Chestnut  street 


Chicago 
b  N.  Michigan  ave. 


Detroit,  tl  Wainington  bred 
Pall  Hirer.  Tl  Uedlord  itreet 
Han  lord.  Tl  Pearl  rtreet 
Hourton.  TOI  Main  rtreet 
todianaomis.  :i:  Merrnanta  Hank  bide 
Kan.it  Cue.  3ii  Otark  bide, 
Milwaukee,  rjn  Caaaeil  block 
Mlnneanoiu.  t?t  second  avenue.  South 
Sew  Orleans,  it;  Camp  rtreet 
Netrark.  S.  J  .  II  Clinton  nreet 
Ptttaburer. ,  iitoi  Oliver  bll(. 


FOREIGN  OFFICES  - 


■UBjflBI 


Panland.  Me..  44  >  Maaoiuc  bldl. 
Providence.  Tl  Wearrouister  atreet 
Hicnmond.  IK1  T4  Mutual  bids. 
St.  Louif,  itl-SIS  Arcade  nM|. 
■         .  lit  Endieott  ircadt 

3-1        "'     •■'<'■  BD»I    I  «S 

S»nru<l»ld.  Malt    Whitney  Mdt. 
Srriruie.  401 -M7  Ourney  bld( 
T<>l»di>.  en)  Soitxer  nMB 
Waahlnfton.  T41  llth  slrret.  K.  W. 
Worcester.  711  Stale  Mutual  bide 

Cardiff 


D.ttrthuiors 
F.VW.  Wentwonh. 

San  Fnr>rl«rii.  Ml  Market  itreet 

Seattle,  lo<  Cherry  atreet 
Oak  land,  1 444  San  Pablo  avenue 
McKee  a-  Wrnisrorth. 

LCM  Angeles.  440  Pacific  Electric 
M 
Parker  Hroi., 

Dal' at.  I0»  Field  atreet 
C.  0.  Adams, 

Salt  UM  >'  ■>  •  ,M  Atlae  kMaj 
Parla 


GrdCcd!  She,  who  in  the  business  of  this 
brisk  day  is  a  persevering  and  now  really 
tremendous  power — "the  second  in  com- 
mand"—  is  quick  to  stamp  with  her  unre- 
strained approval  those  things  which  best  help  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  her  work.  A  new  order!  Because 
the  Mimeograph  is  particularly  a  woman's  implement — 
neatly  doing  in  hours  the  work  of  days — its  importance 
in  the  world  of  commerce  has  kept  pace  with  the  remark- 
able growth  of  woman's  influence  in  business.  Today 
the  Mimeograph  is  duplicating,  at  the  remarkable  speed 
of  five  thousand  well-printed  copies  an  hour,  all  kinds  of 
form  letters,  bulletins,  blanks,  designs,  maps,  diagrams, 
etc.,  in  unnumbered  thousands  of  institutions  throughout  the 
world.    And  thereby  it  is  cutting  costs  and  tedious  labor  down 
to  minimum.    Booklet  "B-ii"  will  tell  you  how  this  is  done. 
Send  for  it  now.    A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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Make  this  test  in  your 
filing  department 


Direct  Name 
Filing  System 


HOLD  a  watch  on  your  file  clerk  the  next  time  you 
ask  for  a  letter.  Make  several  tests-  then  strike 
an  average. 

If  the  average  time  required  to  produce  a  letter  is  more 
than  ten  seconds,  then  your  filing  department  needs 
immediate  attention. 

By  actual  time-tests  conducted  in  offices  throughout  the 
country  the  "  Y  and  E"  Direct  Name  Filing  System  has 
reduced  filing  or  finding  time  to  less  than  ten  seconds. 

A  "  Y  and  E  "  System  Service  man  can  show  you  in  a  few 
moments  how  to  bring  your  filing  department  up  to  this 
standard.    Send  for  him  today. 


"Y and  E"  equipment  in  the  New 
York  offices  of  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company. 


Write  on  your  business  letterhead  for  our 
illustrated  booklet  —  "Finding  and  Filing  in 
Less  than  Ten  Seconds." 


\avvman  and  Frbe  Mfg.©, 

Piling  S]>*t»m  Sorvtcm,  Bituipm»nt  and  Supptiam 

806  St.  Paul  St.,  ROCHESTER,  K.  Y. 

Srmnchea,  Afentm  or  Dealer*  in  mil  prmcipsl  rif  .-»■■<, 
in  Cmnada     Th+  Office  Specialty  Mfj,.  Co.,  Ud.,  Nmmmrhvt,  Ont. 
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Millions  for  Man  Power 


The  Story  of  the  Goodyear  Industrial  University  and  How 
It  Is  Helping  .o,000  Men  and  Women  to  Help  Themselves 


A  CROSS  THE  STREET  from  the 
A-M  factories  of  the  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber 
Company  of  Akron. 
Ohio,  towers  a  $2,500,- 
000  edurational  and 
recreational  building, 
lopped  with  impres- 
sive, castle-like  abut- 
ments— a  monument 
to  the  development  of 
men.  Within  its  seven 
stories  of  brick  and 
masonry  are  housed 
one  of  the  finest 
theaters  in  Ohio,  a 
gymnasium  larger 
Irian  those  of  many 
of  our  state  univer- 
sities, bowling  alleys, 
billiard  rooms,  rifle 
ranges,  shower  baths, 
swimming  pools, 
dormitories,  a  cafe- 
teria, a  library  and  a 
regular  university, 
with  completely 
equipped  class  rooms 
and  laboratories, 
where  provision  has 
been  made  for  33,000 
employe  students. 

The  building  in  itself  represents  one 
of  the  greatest  steps  ever  taken  by  a 
corporation  to  provide  recreation  and 
physical  training  for  its  employes,  but 
the  eyes  of  the  business  world  are  on 
Goodyear  Hall  chiefly  because  it  em- 
bodies an  experiment  in  Industrial 
education. 

P.  W.  1-itchficld,  vice-president  of 
the  Goodyear  Company,  is  the  man 
who  planned  both  the  hall  and  the 
university.  Five  years  ago  he  fell  the 
need  of  something  big  at  Goodyear  for 
the  play  and  training  of  the  company's 
thousands  of  employes,  lie  dreamed 
of  a  great  university,  similar  to  state 
and  endowed  institutions,  where  the 
men  and  women  of  Goodyear  might 
continue  educational  work  that  was 
lafl  off  when  they  dropped  out  of 
school;  a  place  where  they  might  com- 
bine recreation  and  education  to  the 
fullest  realization  of  their  opportu- 
nities for  advancement  and  pleasure. 

But  there  were  sound,  economic 
principles  behind  Mr.  Litchfield's 
dream.  He  sensed  (he  dawning  of  a 
new  era  in  industry,  when  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  a  business  will  be 


By  FRANK  T.  TI  CKER 


Ovodjrear  Hull,  dedicated  "to  Education  ami  Fellowship' 

determined  by  its  man  power.  lie  saw 
that  the  time  wasat  hand  when  the  real 
creative  forcein  theworld  would  be  men 
and  not  machinery.  Mr.  Lil<  hlield  is 
factory  manager  of  the  Goodyear  plant 
and  his  own  explanation  of  how  the 
university  came  to  be  started  contains 
a  thought  for  other  large-scale  produc- 
tion managers. 

TV//?  past  age  has  been  spoken  of  as  the 
age  of  the  machine,  and  of  machine 
development."  said  Mr.  Litchfield. 
"The  growth  of  the  factory  system  pul 
a  premium  on  machine  development. 
The  rivalry  of  industrial  concerns  was 
based  on  the  development  of  the  ma- 
chine. A  point  was  reached  where  a 
factory  with  modern,  up-to-date  ma- 
chinery might  succeed  even  with 
inefficient  labor. 

"In  other  words,  the  deciding  factor 
in  the  success  or  failure  of  a  concern 
was  the  production  of  the  machine. 

"The  result  was  that  man  power 
became,  in  a  way.  less  valuable,  and. 
to  some  extent,  was  neglected.  The 
work  became  subdivided,  more  and 
more   monotonous.    It  resulted  in 


unrest  and  disquiet  among  the  laboring 
men  and  in  a  heavy  labor  turnover. 

until,  at  the  present 
time,  il  has  become 
largely  a  question,  not 
of  the  theoretical  ca- 
pacity of  the  machine 

so  much  as  the  num- 
ber of  hours  the  ma- 
chine is  going  to  run 
and  the  efficiency  of 
the  men  behind  the 
machine. 

"Too  little  attention 
has  been  given  in  the 
past  to  the  develop- 
ment of  men  in  their 
relation  to  machinery. 
This  was  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was 
usually  assumed  that 
the  machine  was  the 
properly  of  the  man- 
ufacturing concern, 
and  that,  if  it  were 
improved,  il  would 
always  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  industry, 
while  men.  if  they 
were  trained,  probably 
would  drift  away  to 
some  other  concern, 
thereby  depriving  the  company  of  the 
benefit  of  their  training. 

"But  we  have  seen  more  and  more, 
both  in  industry  and  in  all  great  crises, 
that  fundamentally  the  greatest  thing 

10  develop  and  preserve  is  man  power. 
"So  we  have  built  here  not  only  a 

hall  for  recreational  and  physical 
training,  but  for  general  education,  so 
(hat  the  men  of  Goodyear  can  have  the 
opportunity  of  further  broadening  their 
usefulness  to  their  own  benefit. 

"It  used  lo  be,  when  concerns  were 
smaller,  thai  one  or  two  men  could  do 
all  the  thinking  and  that  their  plans 
could  be  executed  by  the  men  in  the 
factory.  Hut  as  industries  grew  larger 
we  found  that  it  took  more  than  a  few 
men  to  do  all  of  the  thinking  and  plan- 
ning in  order  to  have  an  efficient 
organization. 

"In  developing  the  hands  for  me- 
chanical production,  we  have  neglected, 
up  to  this  time,  the  employes'  heartl- 
and heads.  We  have  reached  a  situa- 
tion in  industry  which  might  he  com- 
pared with  that  of  an  army  composed 
entirely  of  privates,  without  a  leader. 

11  would  be  an  armv  wilhoul  morale 
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When  you  get  a  condition  like  that, 
movement  is  slow.  It  is  a  case  of 
driving.  It  is  the  problem  of  industry 
so  to  conduct  the  education  of  men 
that  they  may  think  of  the  problems 
of  industry  and  help  with  their  heads 
as  well  as  with  their  hands. 

*Thc  education  which  we  are  under- 
taking here  is  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  all  of  the  men  in  Goodyear  to  corre- 
late the  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals 
of  business  in  their  own  work  and  the 
work  in  hand  so  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  broaden  themselves,  and  so 
that  when  they  find  something  in  the 
shop  that  they  do  not  understand  the 
reason  for,  they  can  get  that  reason  in 
the  school,  and  that  what  they  learn 
in  the  school  they  may  apply  in  the 
factory. 

"Goodyear  Hall  and  the  university 
stand  first  as  monuments  to  the  fact 
that  hereafter  this  company  intends  to 
devote  its  energies  to  the  building  of 
men  instead  of  devoting  them  exclu- 
sively, as  in  the  past,  to  the  building 
of  the  machine  and  the  product." 

After  five  years  Mr.  Litchfield's 
dream  has  come  true.  The  hall  is  now 
used  by  thousands  of  employes  daily 
and  nearly  6.000  are  enrolled  in  the 
university.    It  is  dedicated — 

"To  Goodyear  men  and  Goodyear 
women,  wherever  tliey  may  be,  a  groat 
army  or  people,  touching  hands  around  the 
globe;  to  education  ami  fellowship;  to  the 
forwarding  or  every  riiflil  ambition;  to  the 
realization  for  every  man  ami  every  woman 
of  his  usefulness  to  self,  family,  company 
and  country;  to  belter  understanding 
between  man  and  num.  U-lween  manage- 
ment and  men;  to  mutual  helpfulness  and 
service;  to  the  fullest  loyally  to  Amcriea 
and  the  fulfillment  of  her  promise  of  moral, 
inlclleeluuland  industrial  leadership  among 
the  nations;  to  loyalty  and  friendship  and 
fair  dealing  and  good  will — to  these  ptir- 

? mses  this  ouildint!  is  sobcrlv  and  prayer- 
ally  DEDICATED." 

Complete  university  accommoda- 
tion] arc  provided  on  the  upper  floors 
of  the  hall.  There  are  lectures  and 
assembly  rooms,  several  fully-equipped 
laboratories,  sixty-live  large  class 
rooms  and  faculty  suites. 

Already  WK)  classes  have  been 
started,  so  arranged  as  to  permit  tin- 
attendance  of  office  employes  ami 
factory  workers  from  all  of  the  three 
daily  shifts. 

Courses  ranging  from  the  funda- 
mental] of  rudimentary  grade  school 
education  and  Americanization  work 
to  classes  for  college  gradu- 
ates in   mechanical  and 
chemical   cm  Sneering  and 
rubber  chemistry  are  pro- 
vided under  highly  trained 
instructors.    They  are  open 
to  all  of  the  company's 
employes. 

The  university  is  the 


virtual  outgrowth  of  the  factory  school 
established  several  years  ago.  It 
specializes  in  vocational  education,  but 
its  scope  has  been  so  broadened  that 
it  now  holds  opportunities  for  self- 
improvement,  not  only  for  factory 
workers  and  untrained,  foreign-born 
workmen,  but  for  all  classes  of  em- 
ployes up  to  the  highest  factor,',  office 
and  sales  executives.  One  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  best  attended  classes 
in  the  university  is  composed  of  district 
and  branch  sales  managers  for  whom 
courses  arc  held  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  doors  are  o|>cn  from  seven  in  the 
morning  until  eleven  at  night  to  the 
youth  of  10  to  IX,  forced  out  of  school 
to  help  support  a  family;  to  the 
foreign-bnrn  rubber  worker,  eager  to 
become  Americanized;  to  the  man  who 
missed  most  of  his  opportunities  for 
education  and  who  is  anxious  to  over- 
come his  handicap;  to  the  man  or 
woman  whose  college  career  was 
interrupted  or  left  incomplete,  and  to 
the  college  graduate  eager  to  train 
himself  or  herself  along  specific  lines 
of  advancement  in  the  rubber  industry. 

Tyr.AN  Herman  Sehneidcr  of  I  lie 
School  of  Economics  of  t  he  Universi- 
ty of  Cincinnati  and  Dr.  A.  F.  Sheldon 
of  the  Sheldon  School,  Chicago, did  the 
greater  part  of  the  w  ork  of  planning  the 
various  courses  of  study  and  Mr,  Litch- 
field, as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
education,  has  organized  a  faculty  of 
117  members  under  II.  E.  Blylhe, 
manager  of  the  university,  and  A.  K. 
I  tarrocks,  educational  director. 

Mr.  Btythe,  who  has  just  reached 
the  age  of  AO  years,  is  said  to  be  the 
youngest  college  executive  in  America. 
Other  members  of  the  faculty  include 
Dr.  John  A.  Custer,  who  for  many 
years  occupied  the  chair  of  history  at 
Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wlscon- 


P.  W.  Litchfield,  vice-president  <if  (he  Goudyear  Company 
man  who  concelvrd  thr  Idea  of  the  Industrial  university 


sin,  and  Prof.  W.  E.  Emery,  formerly 
of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 
Pittsburgh.  A  number  of  special 
language  instructors  have  been  engaged 
so  that  employes  who  expect  to  go  into 
the  foreign  field  may  take  up  the  study 
of  other  languages. 

The  university  is  divided  into  four 
distinct  division* — the  production 
school,  sales  school,  school  of  commerce 
and  the  school  of  household  arts.  I  tare 
are  a  few  of  the  courses  offered: 

Mathematics,  mechanical  drawing, 
physics,  chemistry,  engineering,  per- 
sonnel in  business,  organization  man- 
agement, belter  letter  writing,  effective 
speaking,  rubber  technology  and  chem- 
istry, business  economics  and  effective 
slocking  methods.  In  addition  there  is 
an  Americanization  department,  where 
more  than  four  hundred  foreign-born 
employes  are  now  learning  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  English  language  and 
the  rudiments  of  a  general  education. 
There  are  also  stenographic  and  typist 
courses  for  young  women  and  the 
school  of  household  arts  offers  courses 
in  domestic  science,  sewing  and  house- 
keeping. In  many  instances  married 
women  are  working  in  the  offices,  while 
their  husbands  arc  in  the  factory,  and 
in  this  way  the  university  offers  oppor- 
tunities to  both  membersof  the  family. 

The  production  school  is  at  present 
the  largest,  and  one  of  its  most  popular 
classes  is  organized  into  what  is  know  n 
as  the  "Hying  squadron."  It  is  com- 
posed of  experts  and  those  studying  to 
become  experts  in  factory  production. 
At  present  there  are  L'J<X)  men  in  the 
"living squadron,"  men  who  are  taking 
a  three-year  specialized  course  to  lit 
them  for  foremanships  and  executive 
positions  in  the  factory.  They  arc  s<» 
trained  that  they  can  "fly"  from  one 
pari  of  the  great  factory  to  another 
and  be  equally  useful  in  all  places 
filling  any  vacancies,  day  or  night, 
licit  might  disorganize  the  production 
schedule.  I'pon  completing  their  course 
they  receive  diplomas  with  the  degree 
of  Master  Rubber  Worker.  Members 
of  the  Engineering  Division  of  the 
"(lying  squadron."  al  the  end  of  their 
course,  will  receive  the  degree  <>f 
Graduate  Rubber  Mechanic. 

Foremen  from  each   of  the  three 
daily  shifts  arc  taking  the  vocational 
course  for  foreman  and  factory  execu- 
tives, w  hich  covers  n  year  of  study  and 
class  work.    A  thousand  inspectors 
arc  taking  a  special  eighteen  months* 
course,  designed  to  make  them  expert 
judges  of  the  quality  of  workmanship 
and  material  put  into  tires.    Tires  in 
all  stages  of  production  arc  ana- 
lyzed and  the  qualities  of  tires 
that  have  made  them  exception- 
ally good  road  marks  are  studied 
minutely  with  the  idea  of  keeping 
the  production  standard  high. 
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Bui  to  Ihc  visitor  ill 
the  university  prob- 
ably the  most  inter- 
esting classes  are  the 
apprentice  classes. 
Although  there  is  a 
large  class  of  appren- 
tices taking  drafting 
work,  the  crowd  o( 
grimy  apprentice  m:> 
c h i n is t s,  "rubb or- 
heeling"  it  from  class 
room  to  factory  and' 
back  to  class  room,  is 
one  of  the  finest  sights 
in  the  school. 

Roys  from  the  age 
of  10  years  upwards 
are  eligible  for  en- 
trance in  the  ap- 
prentice machinists' 
course,  and  to  look  at 
them  one  would  think 
thai  thechief qualifica- 
tion for  their  gradua- 
tion was  a  grease-smeared  pair  of 
hands  and  a  blackened  face.  For  Ihis 
jolly  class,  undoubtedly  the  livest  in 
the  school,  looks  as  if  it  were  on  the 
dirtiest  job  in  the  factory. 

And  there's  a  reason  for  all  this 
grease  and  dirt.  Their  foreman  ex- 
posed it.  They  want  to  look  just  like 
their  fathers — like  real  Goodyear  work- 
men. They  want  to  go  home  looking 
like  regular  machinists,  and  so.  when- 
ever they  get  a  chance  during  the  day, 
they  smear  on  the  dirt  for  all  they're 
worth. 

"I've  often  seen  them."  whispered 
their  instructor,  an  experienced  factory 
foreman,  "smear  up  with  grease  just 
before  they  leave  for  home,  so  they'll 
look  like  regular  workmen  when  they 
get  on  the  street  cars." 

That  little  trick  shows  one  of  the 
things  Goodyear  is  accomplishing  in 
its  aim  to  "Humanize  Industry." 
This  class  of  sivly  apprentice  ma- 
chinists, with  their  social  organizations 
and  athletic  teams,  is  a  fair  example  of 
w  hat  the  company  is  doing  to  develop 
the  "Goodyear  Spirit." 

These  lads  enter  the  school  in  the 
machine  shop,  where  they  arc  taught 
actual  work.  They  work  the  regular 
eight-hour  day,  but  only  six  hours  of  it 
in  the  factory.  Three  days  a  week 
they  spend  two  hours  in  the  school, 
studying  shop  mathematics,  Hnglish, 
physics,  shop  practice  and  economics. 
The  two-hour  period  on  the  other  days 
is  spent  in  gymnasium  work  and 
physical  drill. 

Thus  they  learn  the  "why"  and  the 
"how"  of  each  operation  and  the 
fundamental  principles  to  be  employed 
in  turning  out  certain  kinds  of  work; 
thus,  too,  they  learn  enough  of  mathe- 
matics to  enable  them  to  understand 


The  Library.    Men  and  women  from  all  (hree  ihlllt  come  here  to  arudy  for  their  rlaaara  or  to  read  for  recreation 


thoroughly  the  machines  they  operate 
and  enough  along  other  lines  of  educa- 
tion connected  with  their  work  to  give 
them  a  start  toward  the  belter  posi- 
tions in  the  factory. 

Co-ordinalion  of  class  work  and 
practical  work  is  the  big  thought,  not 
only  in  the  training  of  these  ap- 
prentices, but  back  of  the  company's 
entire  educational  program.  In  every 
case  shop,  office  and  field  work  is  tied 
up  most  effectively  with  educational 
work.  Instructors  in  the  four  schools 
are  trying  not  only  to  close  up  gaps  in 
education,  but  to  give  their  instruction 
a  practical  aspect,  void  of  a  stereotyped 
class  room  atmosphere. 

'DROBABLY the  largest  colony  of  deaf 
mules  in  the  world  is  that  at  Good- 
year, where  700 are  employed  and  where 
the  "silents."  as  they  are  known  at  ihe 
factory,  have  their  homes  grouped 
together  and  participate  in  community 
sports  and  social  activities.  The  uni- 
versity provides  for  them  as  well  as 
for  their  more  fortunate  co-workers. 
Many,  indeed,  who  are  not  thus  afflict- 
ed attend  certain  classes  with  Ihe 
mutes  and  thus  learn  to  converse  with 
them  without  the  aid  of  pad  and  pencil. 

In  fact,  the  university  and  the  hall 
in  which  it  is  conducted  ofTer  oppor- 
tunities to  every  employe  of  the 
company.  Art  is  not  neglected,  nor 
is  the  drama.  High-class  theatricals 
frequently  arc  produced  by  one  of  the 
three  dramatic  clubs  and  John  Valenl. 
curator  of  Ihe  Arl  Museum,  can  boast 
of  some,  of  the  finest  art  exhibitions 
ever  given  west  of  New  York  Cily. 

More  than  30.000  people  visited  the 
museum  recently  to  view  an  exhibit  of 
paintings  by  Cincinnati  artists,  and  a 
few  weeks  ago  emnloyes  saw  an  exhibi- 


tion of  a  collection  of  Joseph  Penncll's 
lithographs. 

The  Collection  was  Fennell's  "War 
Scries"  and  included  scenes  of  the  work 
of  American  industries  in  the  war.  I  lis 
scenes  of  shipyards,  factories,  sky- 
scrapers and  man-power  industries  in 
general  instilled  in  every  Goodyear 
man  and  woman  who  visiled  the 
museum  a  feeling  of  pride  in  being  a 
part  of  American  industry. 

This  is  just  another  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  university  is  trying  to 
"Humanize  Industry"  and  to  develop 
"'Goodyear  Spirit." 

Many  concerns  feel,  or  rather  fear, 
that  the  thousands — or,  as  in  the  case 
of  Goodyear,  the  millions  spent  in 
training  and  developing  employes  may 
be  wasted  by  the  shifting  of  these  em- 
ployes, after  they  have  been  trained, 
to  other  concerns.  Goodyear  feels 
that  the  best  way  to  guard  against 
such  a  situation,  the  best  way  to  pro- 
tect ils  heavy  investment  in  industrial 
education,  is  to  develop  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  lo  the  organization;  a  sense  of 
partnership  and  pride;  a  desire  to 
protect  the  good  name  of  "their" 
company.  And  loyalty  lo  the  com- 
pany is  what  is  meant  by  the  "Good- 
year Spirit" — loyally  and  co-operation 
and  service. 

Just  as  colleges  and  universities 
have  utilized  athletic  activities  to 
keep  their  students  full  of  the  school 
spirit — even  to  keep  some  of  them  in 
school — Goodyear  has  instituted  an 
athletic  program  for  the  same  purpose. 
Athletics  are  promoted  by  the  organi- 
zation's own  talent,  "movies,"  minstrel 
shows  and  dances, 

"Will  it  all  pay?"  asks  the  business 
man.  who  no  doubt  is  somewhat 
Startled  at  the  big  way  this  company 


A  Harvest  for  the  Reaping 

The  Farmer's  W  ife  Owns  a  Sewing  Machine,  But  She  Still  Needs 
a  Vacuum  Cleaner,  a  Washing  Machine  and  Bathroom  Kquipment 


A  LMOST  EVERYBODY  recog- 
/A  nizes  that  the  last  few  years  have 
brought  about  a  great  change,  in 
the  economic  and  social  status  01  the 
American  farmer. 

Few  people,  indeed,  are  more  catered 
to  than  the  farmer;  he  is  a  man  with  a 
bank  account ;  a  man  with  a  new  stand- 
ard of  thinking  and  a  new  standard  of 
operation.  lie  has  learned  much 
from  advertising  and  salesmanship, 
and  by  means  of  advertising  and  sales- 
manship many  a  manufacturer  has 
established  contact  with  the  farmer's 
purse. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  it  required 
high-powered  salesmanship  to  sell  a 
farmer  a  piece  of  harvesting  machinery; 
today  his  condition  is  so  greatly 
changed  that  we  find  him  a  "prospect" 
for  high-grade  automobiles — and  quite 
as  good  a  prospect  as  his  city  brother. 

Meanwhile  the  farmer's  wife,  too. 
has  been  progressing  but  not  nearly 
so  fast  as  the  farmer.  She  has  been 
the  object  of  no  such  advertising 
broadsides,  no  such  campaigns  of 
personal,  salesmanship,  as  has  her 
husband.  Comparatively  few  manu- 
facturers have  paused  to  reflect  that 
the  heart  of  the  farm  is  the  home,  and 
that  the  person  who  makes  and  vital- 
izes the  farm  home  is  the  farmer's  wife. 

Wherefore,  in  America — as  revealed 
by  recent  investigations — barns  are 
much  better  equipped,  in  a  mechanical 
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way,  than  farm  homes.  Whereas  the 
farmer,  his  desires  aroused  by  people 
who  have  labor-saving  devices  to  sell, 
has  installed  the  "latest  and  best" 
equipment  for  tilling  his  fields,  har- 
vesting his  crops  and  caring  for  his 
horses  and  cattle,  the  farmer's  wife  loo 
often  is  still  bending  over  the  old- 
fashioned  stove  and  the  old  fashioned 
wash-tub  and  sweeping  the  old-fash- 
ioned carpet  with  an  old-fashioned 
broom. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to 
this  condition  of  backwardness.  One 
of  the  most  notable,  and  in  ilscompletc- 
ness  the  most  surprising,  is  the  out- 
come of  indirect  publicity.  The  low 
character  of  the  common  house  fly- 
has  been  so  well  advertised  in  recent 
years  that  today  no  less  than  9G  per 
cent  of  the  farm  homes  in  the  eastern 
central  and  western-  stales  are  equip- 
ped with  screens  for  windows  and  doors. 

A  more  direct  form  of  advertising, 
supplemented  by  personal  salesman- 
ship, probably  is  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  fact  lhat  sewing  machines 
rank  almost  as  high  as  screens,  9"»  per 
cent  of  the  American  farm  homes 
being  equipped  with  sewing  machines. 
I'se  and  exploitation  through  several 
decades  have  put  the  sewing  machine, 
like  the  kitchen  range,  on  the  plane 
of  an  indispensable  utensil. 


Hut  the  carpel  sweeper  and  the 
vacuum  cleaner,  regarded  by  their 
friends  as  no  less  necessary  than  the 
sewing  machine,  have  not  been  so  well 
sold;  in  only  47  per  cent  of  the  farm 
homes  is  one  or  the  other  lo  be  found. 

Washing  machines  fare  better,  being 
in  57  per  cent  of  the  homes.  Nor  does 
the  remaining  13  per  cent  send  its 
washing  away  lo  be  done,  for  the 
figures  show  that  the  washing  for  96 
per  cent  of  the  rural  homes  is  done  on 
I  he  premises. 

These  faels  and  many  others  that 
arc  of  much  interest  and  value  to  man- 
ufacturers and  distributors  who  make 
and  deal  in  household  utilities  were 
developed  recently  by  an  extended 
survey  of  rural  homes,  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  survey  included  thirty-three 
states — in  fact,  all  except  the  southern 
tier,  which  probably  will  be  surveyed 
later  on — and  revealed  that  the  num- 
ber of  women  in  American  farm  homo 
is  almost  7,000,000. 

The  job  was  supervised  by  Mi-- 
Florence  E.  Ward,  the  expert  in  charge 
of  the  government's  extension  work 
with  the  women  of  the  north  and  west. 
It  was  supervised  in  each  slate  by 
agricultural  college  extension  agents, 
or  home  economies  demonstrators, 
who  made  first-hand  investigations. 
Typical  farming  communities,  usually 
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Young  onh-irdri  near  MrailiKw,  Washington,  famous  a*  the  "Homo  of  |hc  Big  Red  Apple."    A  choice  fragment  of  the  great  undeveloped 

market  fin-  labor-wiving  equipment       'he  home 
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several  counties,  were  selected  in  each 
state,  with  the  object  of  getting  cross- 
section  reports  that  would  show  aver- 
age conditions  everywhere.  In  the 
selected  districts  every  farm  woman 
was  examined  by  means  of  a  question- 
naire covering  twenty- four  main  sub- 
jects and  including  nearly  200  direct 
questions  relating  to  her  work,  the 
equipment  for  doing  it,  her  environ- 
ment, and  a  good  deal  about  the  farm 
and  the  farm  family  in  general.  The 
questionnaire  was  filled  out  by  more 
than  10.000  women. 

The  returns  have  been  reduced  to 
statistical  form,  grouped  by  states, 
by  sections  and  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  They  show  that  the  farm 
home  is  much  bc- 


of  power  machinery  in  the  home. 
Only  one  slate,  Utah,  shows  a  larger 
percentage  of  power  in  the  home  (43 
per  cent)  than  on  the  farm  (21  per 
cent).  Illinois  shows  the  highest  per 
cent  (48  per  cent)  of  power  in  the 
home,  with  79  per  cent  on  the  farm, 
and  Iowa  comes  next  with  56  per  cent 
in  the  home  and  65  per  cent  on  the 
farm." 

When  it  comes  to  lighting  systems 
there  isn't  much  difference  the  country 
over.  Kerosene  lamps  arc  still  used 
in  79  per  cent  of  country  homes.  In 
fil  per  cent  water  must  still  be  carried 
from  pumps  or  springs  that  average  a 
distance  of  forty  feet  from  the  kitchens; 
the  distance  varies  from  twenty-three 


hind  the  farm  in 
general  and  that 
in  many  lines  it 
presents  a  re- 
markable pros- 
pect for  new  or 
increased  busi- 


What  the  Farmer's  Wife  Does-  and  What  She  Has  to  Do  It  With 


What  the  farmi 


And  Uncle  Sam. 
through  the  De- 
partment of  Agri- 
culture, hopes  to 
sec  this  business 
realized  upon,  for 
he  is  very*  anxious 
to  conserve  "wo- 
man power"  on 
the  farm,  and,  by 
making  the  farm 
home  more  at- 
tractive to 
women,  render 
farming  more 
popular. 

"The  loss  to 
family  and  com- 
munity, by  such 
waste  of  woman 
power  as  the 

survey  discloses,  could  be  prevented 
by  a  reasonable  amount  of  planning 
and  well-directed  investment  in  mod- 
ern equipment,"  says  Miss  Ward. 
Perhaps  in  the  one  item  of  power  the 
country  home  reveals  the  greatest 
evidence  of  failure  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times. 

"As  power  on  the  farm  is  the  great- 
est saver  of  time  and  labor  for  the 
farmer,  so  power  in  the  home  is  the 
greatest  of  boons  to  the  housewife," 
continues  Miss  Ward.  "Of  the  total 
number  answering  the  question,  48 
per  cent  reported  power  for  operating 
farm  machinery.  ...  It  seems  a  singular 
fact  that  this  same  advantage  is 
enjoyed  by  no  more  than  22  per  cent 
of  the  farm  homes.  The  eastern  sec- 
tion reports  T>0  per  cent  of  power  on 
the  premises  and  12  per  cent  in  the 
home.  One  state  reports  7  per  cent 
and  another— the  lowest— 2  per  cent 
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>  needs,  aays  the 

U  more  labur-aavlnft  equipment.    In  equipment  the  farm  home  la 
barn,  with  the  reeuit  that  the  farm  woman's  tusk  la  no  easy  one. 

to  do  their  share  in  improving  conditions  In  the 
have  in  other  parts  of  the  farm 

in  the  east  to  sixty -five  in  the  west. 

There  is  running  waterin  the  kitchens 
of  only  about  one-third  of  the  country 
homes  in  all  sections  although  in  the 
east  the  farm  woman,  to  the  extent 
of  07  per  cent,  has  caused  the  kitchen 
to  be  equipped  with  some  improvised 
sort  of  water  system. 

Sinks  and  drains  run  pretty  high, 
80  per  cent,  in  the  rural  kitchens  of  the 
east,  but  fall  to  41  in  the  west. 
Carpet  sweepers  are  in  f>8  per  cent  of 
eastern  country  homes  and  in  only 
29  per  cent  in  the  west. 

Outdoor  toilets  score  high  in  all 
sections,  being  still  depended  on  in 
90  per  cent  of  farm  homes  with  only 
a  few  points'  variation  for  the  sections. 

The  bath-tub  is  still  mighty  scarce, 
the  survey  shows,  in  rural  communities. 
Only  20  per  cent  of  homes  report  them, 
and  the  average  runs  pretty  even  for 
the  country  as  a  whole. 


Only  about  20  per  cent  of  rural 
housewives  have  yet  installed  gas  or 
electric  irons. 

Automobiles,  it  is  shown,  are  almost 
as  common  in  the  country  as  in  the 
cities.  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the 
homes  in  Kansas,  eighty-seven  in 
Nebraska,  and  eighty-three  in  South 
Dakota — the  three  states  where  they 
average  highest — report  them.  For 
the  north  and  west  as  a  whole  they  are 
on  02  per  cent  of  the  farms. 

The  telephone  scores  even  better. 
In  Illinois  it  is  in  90  per  cent  of  the 
farm  homes,  and.  of  a  total  of  9712 
homes  throughout  the  north  and  west 
reporting  on  that  item,  72  percent  have 
telephones.  Men.  of  course,  need  and 
use  telephones 
and  automobiles. 
Very  few  of  the 
wives  that  filled 
out  question- 
naires  said  they 
could  drive  the 
family  car. 

The  figures 
show  that  home- 
heating  equip- 
ment still  lags 
behind.  Nine 
thousand  women 
reported  from  one 
to  two  stoves,  not 
counting  the 
kitchen  range. 
There's  a  chance 
for  direct  appeal 
to  most  of  the 
women  on  that 
score,  for  54  per 
cent  report  that 
they  have  to 
kindle  the  fires  in 
the  morning  and 
keep  the  home 
fires  going  during 
the  day — carry- 
ing in  the  wood  and  taking  out  the 
ashes.  Furnaces  not  only  add  to  the 
general  comfort,  but  transfer  the 
burden  of  looking  after  fires  from  the 
women  to  the  men  folks. 

The  report  shows  that  the  farm 
housewife  extends  her  activities  in 
surprising  measure  beyond  the  living 
house  proper.  More  than  one-half  of 
them  care  for  the  family  gardens;  81 
per  cent  of  them  look  after  the 
poultry.  The  flocks  average  90  mem- 
bers. Hence,  in  the  matter  of  garden 
and  poultry  implements,  the  appeal 
that  would  prove  most  effective  would 
be  directed  at  the  farmer's  wife. 

One-fourth  of  the  women  help  with 
live-stock;  more  than  one-third  help 
with  the  milking;  88  per  cent  wash 
pails;  0.')  per  cent  attend  to  separators, 
and  00  per  cent  do  the  churning. 

Those  items  are  significant  when  we 
reflect  that  on  the  average  farmstead 
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*n  be  taught  to  buy. 
the  Held  or  even  the 


When  You're  Missed  at  Healy's 

How  One  Merchandiser  Uses  His  Ledger  as  a  Mailing  List 
and  Revives  Old  Accounts  by  a  System  of  Personal  Letters 


Detroit.  June  10,  19J0. 
Mrs.  Wra.  A.  Brady, 
189  High  Street  East.  Detroit. 
Dear  Madam: — 

I  wonder  if  you  ever  stop  to  think  that 
even  in  this  busy  city  you  are  missed  when 
>'ou  don't  appear  at  certain  places,  and  1 
wonder  if  you  know  you  are  missed  at 
Healy's. 

A  great  part  of  the  pleasure  1  have  in  life 
is  the  knowledge  that  I  have  the  confidence 
of  our  patrons.  If,  for  any  reason,  our 
service  has  displeased  you,  please  let  mc 
have  it  satisfactorily  settled  for  you. 


Smcerely^yoi 


D. 


}  D.  J.  HEALY. 


J.  HEALY  is  a  Detroit  shop- 
keeper. 1  lis  store  on  Woodward 
•  Avenue  has  something  of  the 
appearance  of  a  department  store;  it 
is  a  department  store  in  that  its  selling 
operation  is  deparlmentized  and  that 
the  merchandise  it  sells  ranges  in  vari- 
ety from  women's  wear  to  linens  and 
certain  lines  of  house  furnishings.  But 
the  departments,  as  to  the  merchandise 
they  sell—  it  is  all  high-grade  mer- 
chandise and  as  to  their  management 
under  the  llealy  policy,  arc  "shops." 
The  Healy  store  is  simply  a  group  of 
shops,  carh  dealing  in  a  certain  line  of 
merchandise,  but  all.  of  course,  direct- 
ed and  managed  as  one  enterprise. 

The  "Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Brady"  towhom 
I  he  letter  quoted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  was  addressed  was- — -or  had 
l>ecn — a  patron  of  The  Shops  of  D.  J. 
Healy.  But  for  the  six  months  pre- 
ceding the  first  of  June  she  had  bought 
nothing  in  the  store,  hence  the  letter. 

In  itself,  that  letter, 
despite  its  happy  thought 
of  telling  Mrs.  Brady  she 
has  been  "missed"  at 
1  lealy's,  is  not  a  tremen- 
dously remarkable  docu- 
ment. The  thing  that  makes 
I  he  missive  unusual  and  in- 
teresting is  the  fad  that 
letters  just  like  it  were  senl. 
during  the  same  week  in 
June,  to  1.200  other  patrons 
<>f  the  store  who  had  been 
"missed"  at  Healy's.  There's 
I  he  personal  touch,  truly, 
hut  on  a  wholesale  scale. 
And  the  mechanics  of  thus 
expanding  personal  contact 
from  a  "retail"  to  a  "w  hole- 
sale" basis  constitute  a  bit 
<>f  ingenuity  in  office  work 
for  which  the  credit  is  due 
lo  Carrol    Hale,  office 
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and  advertising   manager  of  I  lealy's. 

The  ledger,  the  credit  file  and  a  box 
of  transparent  green  tabs:  these  are 
the  tools  of  the  method.  The  little 
green  tabs  slip  into  the  transparent 
pockets  that  hold  the  individual-cus- 
tomer cards  in  the  credit  file;  they 
show  on  the  surface.  Kach  little  green 
tab  marks  a  customer  that  has  been 
"missed."  And  the  typist  of  the 
letters,  as  she  writes  lo  all  the  Mrs. 
Bradys  that  haven't  called  at  Healy's 
lately,  needs  but  to  skim  over  the 
surface  of  the  file  lo  get  the  names 
of  the  absent  ones.  The  credit  card, 
in  the  same  pocket  in  the  file,  gives  her 
the  address  of  each.  How  the  little 
green  tabs  get  into  the  credit  file  and 
how  they  are  taken  out  and  how  the 
system  is  made  virtually  self-propelling 
-  that's  the  essence  of  the  thing. 

Every  week  some  one  goes  through 
the  card  ledger.  A  glance  at  each 
account  shows  the  date  of  the  last 
purchase;  if  the  dale  is  six  months 
back,  a  nole  is  made  of  the  name  and 
address.  Thus  is  made  up  the-list  of 
absentees.  For  each  absentee  a  lit  tic 
green  tab  goes  into  Ihe  proper  pocket 
in  the  credit  file.  And  then  Ihe  typist. 
With  a  section  of  the  credit  file  on  her 
desk  alongside  her  typewriter,  twirls  a 
clean  sheet  of  Healy's  expensively 
simple  stationery  into  the  machine, 
types  the  date  and  Mrs.  Brady's  name 
and  address,  then  writes  the  body  of  the 
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v_Arner  Mrs  A.Efjm„ 

N„  Arr.ll 

thm  *rnill  Mrs.  J^,, 

E^i^Jh,  Druggist 
.....  .,   525  Hamilton 

Central 

>w Arthur  Mr8.H'K*. 
LmpitnJh  Arnold  Transport 
action  Co. 

a~* 

HI               ,,,  , 

5/18/18  ««/.~~.. 
Selgels 

N.E.  lyr  |50  30/60 
Hlckeys 

Aidmu     91  Clal  mount 

3/16/16 

...     Mackinac  Island 

Airier  AE     :  AnilUl|o 

;  Arrel      AH  ;  Arthur 

The  Utile  shaded  im| uiirr«  in  the  Illustration  above  repreaenT  cellu 
throne  at  the  left  a  green  tab:  throne  at  the  right  a  red  tab. 


i  artire  lor  •!<  month,  or  longer. 

>  off  and  the  name  ia 
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letter  "copy"  for  which  is  liefore 
her— finishes  with  "sincerely  yours." 
and  tosses  the  letter  into  a  basket  for 
the  signature  of  I).  J.  Healy.  Thus 
she  goes  through  the  credit  file. 

From  time  to  time,  as  possibilities 
for  improvement  in  context  and 
phraseology  become  apparent,  the 
body  of  the  letter  is  changed  and  the 
typist  gets  new  "copy."  But  always 
her  method  of  procedure  is  the  same. 
She  writes  what  is  given  her  to  the 
persons  whose  names  are  designated 
by  the  little  green  tabs. 

But  the  letters  are  signed — every 
one  by  Mr.  Healy;  and  they  ge  out 
to  Mrs.  Brady  and  the  rest  of  the  ab- 
sentees and  Ihey  have  an  effect.  Mrs. 
Brady  and  her  sister  patrons — or  some 
of  them  at  least,  as  will  presently  ap- 
pear— put  I  lealy's  back  on  their  calling 
lists.  They  come  in  and  buy;  and  some- 
how the  Utile  green  labs-  or  some  of 
them,  at  least  have  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  credit  file.  But  that  is  simple,  too. 
The  ledger  docs  it. 

The  charge  slip  for  Mrs.  Brady's 
purchase  goes — along  with  the  other 
charge  slips  of  the  day  -to  the  ledger 
poster.  And  that  young  woman,  when 
she  comes  to  Mrs.  Brady's  charge, 
must  turn  for  Mrs.  Brady's  account  to 
a  ledger  card  that  she  knows  has  not 
been  lifted  out  for  posting  for  some 
time  several  months,  at  least.  Again, 
a  glance  at  the  last  balance  and  the 
date  is  sufficient.  Mrs.  Brady,  who 
had  not  bought  for  six 
— |  months,  has  been  in  again. 
y)  The  ledger  poster  jots 
down  on  her  scratch-pad 
the  name  and  address. 
And  thus  she  goes  through 
every  posting  run.  watching 
for  inactive  accounts  that 
have  suddenly  become 
active.  At  the  end  of  the 
run  she  carries  her  scratch- 
pad to  the  credit  file,  and. 
with  the  list  as  a  guide, 
takes  out  the  proper  lit  lie 
green  tabs,  thus  removing 
the  namesof  Ihe  renewed  ac- 
counts from  the  mailing  list. 

"The  point  is."  said  Mr. 
Hale,  "that  the  customers 
already  on  our  books  are 
the  people  we  want  to  keep. 
We  know  them  and  they 
know  us.    We  know  their 
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credit  standings  and  we  know  (heir 
individual  likes  and  dislikes.  It  is 
greatly  to  our  interest  to  cultivate 
those  customers.  We  can't  afford 
to  lose  them,  especially  when  the 
loss  might  be  due  to  nothing  but 
pure  neglect. 

"The  personal  touch  is  the  only 
means  open  to  us,  and  yet  even  in 
that,  we  must  uphold  the  dignity 
of  our  relationship  with  our  patrons. 
If  we  attempt  the  personal  method 
of  cultivating  their  patronage,  it 
must  be  with  such  technic  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  patrons  that  the  touch 
is  genuinely  personal.  Our  patrons 
are  critical  and  discriminating. 
That  is  why  each  of  those  letters 
carries  the  signature  of  Mr.  llealy 
himself.  That,  also,  is  why  each 
letter  actually  is  written  entire, 
from  the  date  to  the  closing,  at  one 
operation  and  on  one  typewriter. 
The  letter  is  real,  from  start  to 
finish.  But  just  to  make  it  con- 
vincingly real  to  the  person  that  is  to 
get  it,  the  typist  deliberately  makes 
a  couple  of  typographical  errors  in  the 
ty  ping.  She  makes  an  erasure— so  it 
will  show-  or  she  strikes  the  wrong 
key  in  some  word,  and  then  prints  the 
right  letter  over  the  wrong  one." 

'T'llE  work?  Virtually,  the  work  en- 
tailed  in  sending  Healy's  personal 
message  to  the  Mrs.  Bradys  is  an  inci- 
dent in  the  llealy  office  routine.  The 
same  typist  that  fills  out  the  monthly 
statements  to  customers,  as  the  state- 
ments come  to  her  from  the  book- 
keepers, does  the  letter-writing.  Her 
statement  work  requires  only  five  or 
six  days  of  each  month.  The  n'st  of  her 
time  she  may  devote  to  w  riting  to  miss- 
ing customers.  And  most  of  the  three 
weeks  of  every  month  are  devoted  to 
that  activity,  for  the  letter-writing 
process  is  a  continuous  one.  From 
week  to  week  and  month  to  month 
customers'  accounts  are  being  found 
to  have  been  inactive  for  the  specified 
six-month  period  and  constantly  the 
letters  arc  going  out. 

Just  now  the  specified   period  of 


inactivity  happens  to  be  six 


mths 


But  the  intention  is  to  intensify  the 
sales-promoting  effect  of  the  letters  by 
narrowing  the  limit  to  three  months — 
that  is.  so  to  develop  the  process  that 
customers  that  have  been  "missed", 
lor  only  three  months,  instead  of  six, 
will  hear  from  the  chief  shopkeeper. 

Reference  was  made,  a  few  para- 
graphs back,  to  information  that  is 
valuable  to  an  advertising  manager  who 
is  running  a  direct-by-inail  campaign. 
What  sort  of  person  is  to  get  the  piece? 
Is  she  married,  or  single?  What  does 
she  like?  The  value  of  information  that 
answers  these  questions,  and  others, 


The  hula  of  the  dlrrct-by-mall  campaign.    This  card  shows  what  i 
bought  and  when  the  bought  thrm. 

is  so  obvious  that  it  needs  but  to  be 
suggested  to  be  appreciated.  I  low  Mr. 
Hale  is  gathering  that  sort  of  informa- 
tion and  gettingit.  too.  from  the  books 
of  the  store — is  quite  another  story,  but 
one  that  may  be  touched  upon  here. 

Carbon  copies  of  the  monthly  state- 
ments constitute  the  source  of  informa- 
tion. There's  an  index  card,  about 
six-by-nine,  on  which  this  information 
as  to  each  respective  customer  is 
tabulated.  At  the  top.  of  course, 
appears  the  customer's  name  and 
address.  Below  this  is  a  cross-hatched 
space,  with  columns  up  and  down  for 
lines  of  merchandise  and  lines  cross- 
wise for  the  months  of  the  year. 

The  columns  arc  designated  thus: 
Furs,  suits  and  cloaks;  gowns  waists 
and  sweaters:  underwear:  hosiery, 
gloves:  infants';  linens:  needlework, 
yarns,  etc.;  lamps,  etc.;  pictures,  and 
miscellaneous.  With  the  stack  of 
statements  at  her  elbow,  a  clerk  posts 
to  each  individual  card  the  past  month's 
purchases,  sub-dividing  them  as  to 
kinds  of  merchandise  and  entering  the 
amount  of  each  purchase  in  the  proper 
column  and  on  the  proper  month-line. 

Filled  in  with  a  few  months'  or  a 
year's  purchases,  that  card  ln'comcs  a 
merchandising  picture  of  the  customer. 
It's  a  diagram  of  her  social  status  and 
a  chart  of  her  likes  and  dislikes.  Often 
the  picture  changes  as  the  months  go 
on.  A  single  entry  in  the  infants' 
column,  for  instance,  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world. 

Healy's  may  be  a  group  of  shops. 
With  an  unincorporated  name,  a  person- 
ality all  its  own  and  a  personal  contact 
with  an  exclusive  clientele  of  patrons, 
but  it  overlooks  few  bets.  Advertising- 
Office  -  Manager  Hale  conducts  a  con- 
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slant  direct -by-mail  campaign  that 
consists  of  pieces  of  advertising  liter- 
ature-expensive stuff,  most  of  it.  well 
designed  and  well  made,  but  advertis- 
ing literature,  nevertheless. 

This  advertising  material  has  its  ow  n 
mailing  channel.  No  piece  of  it  ever  is 
permitted  to  intrude  into  the  deckle- 
edge  envelope  of  one  of  the  Mrs.-Brady- 
you've-been-niissing  letters.  But  it 
does  go  out  with  the  statements  and 
with  receipts-  always  a  customer  that 
has  made  a  payment  gets  a  receipt, 
signed  by  Mr.  llealy — and  in  special 
mailings.  But  the  literature,  just  the 
same,  is  as  carefully  directed,  almost, 
as  are  the  personal  letters. 

For  example.  Miss  Ima  Spinster 
hasn't  a  chance  in  the  world  of  being 
shocked  into  indignant  surprise— or 
some  other  emotion — by  the  receipt 
from  Healy's  of  a  neat  little  booklet  on 
the  subject  of  rompers.  But  if  Healy's 
has  something  new  in  the  way  of 
needlework  things.  Miss  Spinster  will 
likely  be  apprised  of  it  through  the 
mails.  Her  purchase-record  card,  on 
file  in  Mr.  Hale's  office,  will  have  liecn 
the  guide. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  card 
that  always  has  seemed  adequately 
labeled  Miss  Wya  Somebodyorother 
and  heretofore  has  shown  consistent 
purchases  under  the  columns  of  furs, 
suits  and  coals,  waists,  gowns,  gloves 
and  an  occasional  dab  of  an  entry  under 
needlework,  suddenly  displa\  s  a  con- 
gestion of  entries  under  linens,  lamps 
and  pictures,  then  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  in  the  due  course  of 
time — well,  it  never  does  any  harm, 
even  to  a  store  as  conservative  and 
polite  and  reserved  as  The  Shops  of 
D.  J.  llealy.  to  be  forewarned. 
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If  You're  Only  Human 


By  GEORGE  VV.  GRAY 


ARTHUR    DEALT  in 
/M  salesman  in  the  retail 
furniture  house  of 
Ilibben  &  Company,  sal 
down  at  a  desk  in  the 
general  office,  plainly  out 
of  humor.  There  were 
half  a  dozen  letters  to 
be  answered,  and  he 
haled  to  write  letters. 
It  wasn't   his  forte,  he 
told  himself.    He  was  a 
talker,  not  a  seribbler;  a 
salesman,  not  a  desk  man; 
and  it  was  mighty  poor 
business  to  waste  his  lime 
really  the  firm's  lime — answer- 
ing questions,  straightening  out 
misunderstandings,  explaining 
delays. 

Deal  try  naturally  was  an  opti- 
mist. Grouchiness  was  not  the 
normal  state  of  his  temper.  Out  in 
the  sales  rooms  he  was  a  chronic  smile 
artisl — one  of  that  rare  brotherhood 
whose  friendly  eyes  invite  confidence, 
whose  manner  of  meeting  a  stranger 
instantly  breaks  down  the  bars  of 
reticence,  whose  way  of  serving  a  cus- 
tomer makes  the  lalter  a  willing  co- 
operator  in  the  dual  process  of  buying 
and  selling.  To  quote  Old  Man  Ilibben, 
Deallry  was  "a  born  salesman." 
1  Nevertheless  he  had  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  Iclter-writing.  A  rule  of 
the  house  required  that  the  salesman 
who  attended  a  customer  should  deal 
with  the  customer  in  his  future  rela- 
tions with  the  firm.  Deallry  was  a 
new  salesman  at  1  Iibben  A  Company's, 
but  he  had  been  there  long  enough  lo 
learn  to  resent  this  requirement.  Why 
should  he  fuss  with  office  details?  Why 
should  he  have  to  look  up  shipping 
orders,  delivery  receipts,  and  olher 
incidental  routine  outside  matters? 
Thus  he  argued  as  he  sal  down  al  his 
desk. 

lie  picked  up  the  speaking  lube  of 
his  dictating  machine,  started  the 
mechanism  to  going,  read  over  the 
letter  that  lay  on  top  of  his  pile,  and 
began  his  reply.  He  dictated  carefully, 
clearly  enunciating  each  syllable,  as  he 
spoke  into  the  mouthpiece: 

"Mrs  period  .John  Recce  comma  Box 
ten  comma  I'iermont  comma  New  York 
petiod  Dear  Madam  colon  dn\h  We  arc 
in  receipt  of  your  valued  Idler  of  the 
fifteenth  inst  pmW commit  and  in  reply 
would  beg  lo  slale — " 

Here  he  clicked  I  he  switch  lo  slop 


Mr.  v-,  ../  J.1I111  Reeee 
nmma  Kox  irn  rtaM 
Picrmont  torn  ma  New  York 
ttrttJ  Dear  Madam  nttrn 
J.nk  W«  arc  im  receipt  <if 
ytMir  valued  letter  ul  tbr 
tkflecrtlh  iiiat  fitrtoj  twmma 
and  in  reply  would  bel  to 
•talc — ™ 

$    his  machine  while 

he.  referred  lo  Mrs. 
John  Recce's  letter.  He 
read  it  over  again! 

Piermont,  New  York.  Box  10.  Dee.  15 

Ilibben  A  Company, 
New  York  City. 

Attention  of  Mr.  Deal  try 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  writing  again  to  ask  about  the  mat- 
tress for  a  baby  bed.  You  will  remember 
that  bark  in  August  I  ordered  I  his  mattress, 
lo  be  made  size  22  inches  by  Mi  inches,  and 
when  it  was  delivered  in  September  it  was 
four  inches  too  short.  I  reported  the 
matter,  and  you  offered  to  make  a  new 
mattress  in  the  correct  size.  It  is  now 
December.  I  have  not  received  the  mul- 
tress,  and  naturally  wonder  what  has 
happened.  I  am  still  holding  the  first 
mattress,  expecting  to  return  it  as  soon  as 
I  receive  the  correct  one.  Will  you  please 
let  me  hear  from  you? 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Mrs.  John)— Alice  Hkkck 

Alice  Recce — a  nice  name,  thought 
Deallry,  as  he  fingered  (he  letter.  Ib- 
let  his  mind  go  back  to  that  day  last 
August  when  Mrs.  John  Reecc  called 
at  the  slore.  It  was  his  first  week  al 
Ilibben  &  Company's.  She  was  one  of 
his  first  customers — a  plump  lilllc 
housewife,  bustling  and  businesslike. 
She  wanted  the  mattress  in  a  hurry,  for 
she  was  expecting  company;  among 
the  company  was  a  year-old  baby,  and 
the  mattress  would  be  quite  necessary 
to  the  comfort  of  the  young  visitor. 
She  wanted  delivery  by  September 
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firsl,  and  Deallry  remembered  with 
what  glibncss  he  assured  her  that  it 
would  be  ready  "without  fail." 

It  was  a  shock  to  learn,  early  in 
September,  that  the  mattress  had  not 
been  delivered.    The   fault  lay 
with  the   shipping  department; 
the  mattress  had  been  finished  a 
good  three  days  ahead  of  time, 
and  had  lain  around  waiting  for 
the  shipping  clerk  to  do  his  plain 
duly  in  the  matter.  Deallry  senl  the 
article  out  by  special  messenger  and  in 
a  formal  lilllc  note  apologized  for  the 
delay. 

A  day  or  I  wo  later  came  the  second 
missive  from  Mrs.  Reece.  She  begged 
lo  advise  that  the  mattress  was  four 
inches  too  short.  Too  short!  Dealtry 
lost  his  temper  and  had  a  fine  row  with 
the  workroom  upstairs.  Mr.  Hibben 
was  away  when  the  conflict  broke  out 
and  by  the  time  he  returned  its  echoes 
had  died  away.  But  to  Deallry'  that 
episode  meant  a  great  deal.  To  have 
lo  explain  to  Mrs.  Reece  that  the 
niallrcss-makers  had  decided  that  a 
standardize  mattress  was  wanted, 
instead  of  the  odd  size  specified, 
seemed  monstrous;  seemed  just  a 
lliinsy  passing  of  the  buck— though  that 
was  precisely  what  happened. 

Deallry  recalled  now  that  there  was 
one  letter  he  had  written  with  pleasure. 
In  that  letter  he  had  frankly  reported 
the  attitude  of  his  mattress-makers, 
acc  epted  full  blame  for  their  presump- 
tuousness.  and  offered  to  make  at  once 
a  new  mattress  of  the  correct  size, 
hoping  that  in  the  meantime  she  might 
be  able  "to  make  emergency  use  of  the 
one  already  sent,  in  spile  of  its  short- 
comings." "Perhaps,"  he  added. "you 
can  stufT  pillows  in  one  end  of  the 
baby's  crib,  and  so  make  up  in  a  way 
for  the  brevity— though  in  giving  this 
suggestion  I  realize  how  far  it  is  from 
the  adequate  service  which  we  desire 
at  all  limes  to  render  lo  our  customers." 

Xow  the  "adequate  service"  had 
fallen  down  a  third  time.  The  new 
mattress  never  had  been  delivered— 
(hough  it  was  promised  in  September 
and  this  was  (lie  middle  of  December. 
With  a  sigh  Dealtry  resigned  himself 
to  the  writing  of  what  he  hoped  would 
be  the  final  explanation  in  (he  extra- 
ordinary chain  of  mishaps.  lie  felt 
that  this  would  be  the  last,  for  he  per- 
sonally had  seen  to  the  affixing  of  the 
shipping  lag:  he  personally  had  super- 
vised the  delivery  of  the  package  lo 
the  express.    Moreover,  he  personally 
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had  measured  and  weighed  the  mat- 
tress, so  he  was  certain  it  was  of  correct 
size. 

All  that  remained  was  to  inform 
Mrs.  Recce  that  her  mattress  was  on 
its  way  and  beg  pardon  for  the  delay. 
The  usual  brief  note  would  be  enough. 
Dcallry'  reflected.  He  had  reproached 
himself  for  that  other  letter.  It  was. 
perhaps,  not  dignified.  Certainly  it 
could  not  be  called  businesslike.  It 
was  conversational,  colloquial.  Ik- 
wondered  if  any  of  the  executives  had 
seen  that  letter.  He  hoped  not.  He 
thought  not,  for  nothing  had  ever  been 
said  aboul  it.  At  all  events,  he  could 
dispose  of  the  Recce  case  now  in  a  few 
sentences. 

He  pic  ked  up  the  speaking  tube  and 
continued  his  dictation:*' — that  your 
mattress  has  been  made  comma  and  is 
being  shipped  to  you  today  period 
\Yc  regret — " 

Again  the  switch  clicKca  and  his 
machine  waited  while  Dcaltry  groped 
for  the  right  word.  Talking  face  to 
face,  he  would  have  had  no  trouble.  I  le 
never  was  at  a  loss  for  something  to 
say,  and,  it  seemed  to  those  associated 
with  him  in  the  sales  rooms,  he  always 
said  the  right  thing.  But  in  talking  by 
letter — well,  that  is  different. 

"Wc  regret!  We  regret?  What  is  it 
that  we  regret?"  he  asked  himself.  An 
idea  occurred  to  Dcaltry;  he  pondered 
it,  and  smiled  as  he  remembered  his 
conservative  decision  of  a  moment 
before.  With  a  quick  movement  he 
picked  up  the  speaking  tube,  and 
continued: 

— "both  our  stupidity  in  failing  to  gel 
the  measurements  correct  in  the  first 
place  comma  and  our  carelessness  in 
delaying  this  shipment  period  new 
paragraph  For  comma  as  a  matter  of 
simple  fact  comma  Mrs 
period  Reecc   comma  this 


second  mattress  has  been  finished  and 
waiting  here  for  shipment  since  Septem- 
ber twentieth  period  Wc  rushed  work 
on  it  comma  and  it  is  only  the — " 

Instinctively  Dealtry  felt  a  presence. 
He  swung  around  to  find  Mr.  Hibbcn 
towering  over  him.  The  head  of  the 
firm  smiled  a  reassuring  smile,  but 
waved  an  officious  hand. 

"Go  on,  go  on.  Don't  stop  until 
vou  come  to  a  full  stop.  Thai's  my 
motto." 

Dealry  blushed.  His  cars  were 
ringing,  and  his  hand  was  not  quite 
steady  as  he  held  Ihc  mouthpiece. 
"What  was  he  dictating?  He  tried  to 
think,  but  it  was  impossible  to  recall 
the  sentence.  The  thing  was  gone 
from  him.  He  put  down  the  speaking 
tube  in  obvious  embarrassment. 

"Don't  mind  mc."  said  the  head  of 
the  firm.  "Keep  on  till  vou  come  to  a 
full  stop." 

"But,  I've  already  stopped.  Mr. 
Hibbcn,  and  now  I've  forgotten  what 
I  was  saying." 

"Then  listen  back,"  commanded  Mr. 
Hibbcn.  "Never  slop  in  the  midst  of  a 
sentence.  Thai's  my  rule,  and  I  never 
vary  from  it." 

Dcaltry  manipulated  his  machine 
back  to  the  starling  point,  held  the 
mouthpiece  to  his  ear  and  listened  to 
Ihc  miracle  of  his  own  words  repealed 
by  the  mechanism.  He  heard  it 
through,  repeating  to  himself  as  he 
switched  off  the  power:  "Wc  rushed 
work  on  it  comma  and  it  is  only  the — 
it  is  only  the — " 

He  floundered  helplessly,  without 
the  glimmer  of  an  idea,  without  the 
slightest  mental  registering  except  the 
conscienciousncss  of  the  overhearing 
presence.    He  repeated  il 

again,   mumbling,  "We 


rushed  work  on  it.  comma  and  it  is 
only  the — the — only  the — " 

Mr.  Hibbcn  looked  at  his  employee 
in  righteous  amazement.  "What  on 
earth  are  you  trying  to  do,  young 
man?"  he  inquired.  "Practicing  your 
vowels?" 

"I  ean'l  finish  dictating  just  now, 
Mr.  Hibbcn.  I  seem  to  be  awfully 
self-conscious.  Letter-writing  never 
did  come  easy  with  me." 

Mr.  Hibbcn  apparently  made  a 
quick  decision  not  to  press  his  unvary- 
ing rule  too  far. 

"I  only  wanted  to  ask  you  to  step  in- 
to my  office  after  lunch,"  said  the  head 
of  the  firm  in  a  soothing  voice.  "Bring 
your  carbons  of  today's  letters,  and 
drop  in  to  sec  me  at,  say.  two  o'clock." 
Smiling,  he  walked  away. 

A  few  minutes  later  Arthur  Deallry 
was  again  immersed  in  the  intricacies 
of  correspondence,  and  by  10  o'clock 
was  through.  By  noon  the  typist  had 
translated  his  dictation  to  paper,  and 
a  neal  little  pile  of  six  letters,  with 
their  carbons,  awaited  his  signature  on 
his  desk. 

J^OR  his  lunch  that  noon  Dcaltry 
went  to  the  London  Fog,  a  tiny 
eating  place  over  a  stationer's, 
where  the  service  was  perhaps  casual, 
the  food  plain  but  excellent,  and  the 
environment  quiet  and  restful  and 
conducive  to  thought.  This  latter 
virtue  was  most  important  of  all  to 
Dcaltry  that  day,  for  as  he  climbed  the 
narrow  stairs  to  the  little  restaurant  he 
carried  in  his  pocket  the  sheaf  of  carbon 
copies  of  his  day's  correspondence. 
He  wanted  lo  study  them.  If  Mr. 
Hibbcn  wished  him  to  bring  the  car- 
bons, it  was  obvious  that  they  were 
lo  be  the  subject  of  the  conference; 
and  if  that  were  the  case  Deallry 
proposed  lo  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  lellers. 
After  ordering  his  meal, 
he  gol  them  out  and 
began  to  read  thrnt 
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over.  There  was  nol  a  one  that  would 
excite  the  slightest  comment  or  ques- 
tion, except  perhaps  the  letter  to  Mrs. 
Recce.  The  others  were  in  the  usual 
stereotyped  phraseology — a  string  of 
"yours  of  the  inst.."  "in  reply  wc  would 
state."  "same  will  go  forward,"  "trust- 
ing same  will  besatisfaetory,"and  soon. 
Hut  Mrs.  Recce  was  getting  a  different 
kind  of  letter.  That  was  noticeable 
at  a  glance.  True,  the  letter  began 
orthodoxically;  but  it  soon  became 
personal,  and  human,  and  intimate. 
Deallry  read  the  carbon  over  again  for 
the  fifth  time: 

December  18 

Mrs.  John  Bccre, 
Box  10. 

Piennont,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Madam: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  valued  letter  of 
the  lath  inst.,  and  in 'reply  would  beg  to 
state  that  your  mattress  has  been  made, 
and  is  being  ship|H>d  to  you  today.  Wc 
regret  both  our  stupidity  in  failing  to  get 
the  measurements  correct  in  the  lirst  plat  e, 
and  our  carelessness  in  delaying  this  ship- 
ment. 

For,  as  a  matter  of  simple  fact.  Mrs. 
Fleece,  tins  second  mattress  has  liccn  fin- 
ished and  waiting  here  since  Septeml>cr 
201  h.  Wc  rushed  work  on  it.  and  it  is  only 
the  jinx  that  has  pursued  this  order  from 
the  beginning  that  prevented  our  ship- 
ping department  from  sending  it  to  you 
promptly.  That  sounds  superstitious,  and 
in  this  particular  connection  I'm  afraid  I 
am su|>erstilious.  Noolhercxplanation will 
account  for  the  chain  of  mishaps  which 
have  attended  this  order. 

But  just  as  lightning  can't  strike  twice 
in  the  same  place  -not  because  the  law  of 
averages  works  against  it,  hut  because  the 
Lord  won't  afflict  above  what  we  arc  able 
to  bear — so  I  am  ronlident  that  there  will 
\k  no  more  mistakes  to  mar  our  service  to 
you  as  a  customer.  It  can't  happen  again, 
and  it  won't  happen  again.  Wc  simply 
cannot  afford  to  have  another  mishap 
interfere  with  our  sincere  determination  to 
give  you  not  only  good  goods,  but  the  sort 
of  service  that  goes  with  them.  And  I  hope 
you  will  put  us  to  the  lest  right  soon. 
Very  truly  yours. 
Alum  n  Dkai.thv, 
AD/iir  SttJramefti  Hitibcn  &  Co. 

Yes.  Deallry  decided,  if  the  "old 
man"  raised  a  row,  it  would  be  over 
this  letter.  Mr.  Ring  of  Blum  A 
Ring,  retailers  of  furniture  on  the  easy 
payment  plan,  who  had  been  Deallry 's 
employers  prior  to  his  coming  wiih 
llibben  &  Company,  bad  a  phrase  to 
describe  anything  that  he  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.  It  was  "full  of  dyna- 
mite." Deallry  thought  of  that  now,  as 
he  regarded  his  letter  to  Mr.  Recce. 
Probably  it  was  full  of  dynamite;  bill 
his  immediate  task  was  to  prove  that 
it  was  not.  Whereupon  he  set  to 
work  to  analyze  bis  creation  and  think 
up  reasons  to  justify  it  to  justify  its 
every  detail;  to  prove  that  il  was  the 
right  thing  to  say  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  it  was  not  "full  of 
dynamite." 

When  Arthur  Deallry  left  the  rcs- 
t-uirant  forty  minutes  after  be  entered 


it,  he  had  resolved  many  things,  lie 
had  justified  to  himself  that  Idler  to 
Mrs.  Recce,  tic  was  prepared  to 
defend  every  sentence  of  il,  every 
twist  of  thought  and  turn  of  phrase. 
He  was  fortified.  lie  was  quite  ready 
for  the  conference. 

"J  ASKED  you  in  here  because  I  wanted 

to  talk  over  our  correspondence 
problems,"  said  Mr.  llibben  judicially, 
when  Deallry  appeared  at  two  o'clock. 
But  he  smiled  when  he  said  il;  and  the 
fact  that  he  said  "our  correspondence 
problems,"  instead  of  the  more  accus- 
ing "uaar  correspondence  problems," 
was  further  reassuring,  and  gave 
Deallry  added  courage  as  he  laid  the 
six  carbons  on  the  desk, 

Mr.  llibben  picked  up  the  yellow 
typewritten  sheets  and  glanced 
through  them  hrslily.  Then  he  read 
them  leisurely,  one  by  one. 

"What  is  your  own  candid  opinion 
of  these  Idlers,  Mr.  Deallry?"  he 
asked,  by  wayof  an  intimate  beginning. 

"Why,"  answered  their  author,  "I 
think  they  serve  their  purpose." 

"What  is  their  purpose?" 

"To  answ  er  inquiries  and  complaints. 
All  of  my  Idlers,  Mr.  llibben,  arc 
simply  replies  to  customers.  They 
write  in  lo  know  what  has  happened  to 
their  orders,  or  to  complain  that  ship- 
ments are  late,  that  our  delivery-man  is 
impertinent,  or  that  something  else  is 
wrong.  Occasionally  I  get  a  Idler 
asking  a  favor.  One  came  the  other 
day  from  a  woman  up  in  Westchester 
county;  wc  were  doing  over  an  old 
chair  for  her.  and  she  wrote  lo  ask  if 
we  wouldn't  be  so  kind  as  to  send  our 
truck  by  an  auction  shop  and  pick  up  a 
pair  of  andirons  she  had  bought  at  a 
sale." 

"And  what  did  you  do'?"  inquired 
Mr.  llibben.  laughing. 

"Oh,  we  picked  them  up  for  her,  and 
delivered  the  andirons  with  the  chair 
about  twenty-live  miles  up-stale.  1 1 
was  good  business  in  this  case,  and  I 
knew  il." 

"You're  a  born  salesman,  all  right." 
chuc  kled  the  head  of  the  firm. 

"Rut  not  a  letter-writer,"  interposed 

Deallry,  glad  of  the  chance  t  >  slam  his 
pet  aversion. 

"Why  make  a  distinction?" relumed 
Mr.  I libb-n austerely.  "ll'smynotion 
thai  a  good  salesman  ought  to  be  a 
good  Idler-writer." 

"Oh,  my  dear  sir!"  exclaimed  Deal- 
lry, forgetting  himself  in  his  fervor. 
"How  can  you  say  that?  What  could 
be  more  different  than  the  free  and 
easy  manner  of  Ihe  salesman  and  the 
formality  of  the  pen-in-hand  fellow'? 
They're  as  unlike  as  mahogany  and 
bird's-eye  maple." 

"I  don't  grant  that."  retorted  Mr. 
llibben,  a  bit  impatiently.  "Rut—" 
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he  glanced  at  the  Idler  carbons  on  his 
desk.  He  picked  up  one  of  them,  ad- 
justed his  glasses,  and  read  aloud: 

"Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  15th  inst. 
lo  hand,  and  in  reply  would  state  that 
on  account  of  inclement  wealhcr  our 
deliveries  were  held  up  last  week.  Same 
arc  now  lieing  completed,  and  your 
purchases  should  reach  you  safely  Friday, 
the  dav  scheduled  for  "deliveries  in  your 
zone.  Trusting  that  this  unavoidable  delay 
has  not  loo  greatly  inconvenienced  you, 
and  regretting  il.  and  awaiting  vour  further 
favors,  we  remain—" 

"Thai's  formal  enough,"  commented 
Mr.  Hibben.   "It's  polite." 

"Rut  it's  a  bore  to  have  to  write 
them,  Mr.  llibben — that's  my  point." 
urged  Deallry.  "It's  like  making  me 
keep  books,  or  requiring  mc  to  hustle 
on  a  truck  and  deliver  the  goods  after 
I've  sold  them.  Selling  is  m>r  strong 
line,  and  I  want  to  be  allowed  to  spe- 
cialize on  it." 

"Besides,"  went  on  the  born  sales- 
man fervently,  "besides,  it  deadens 
a  man's  initiative  to  be  burdened  with 
routine.  It  takes  the  edge  off  his 
specialty,  sir." 

"Deallry."  said  the  head  of  the  firm, 
unlacing  his  lingers  and  sitting  up 
straight,  "if  I  didn't  know  you  as  I  do. 
I'd  call  you  a  hot-air  artist.  If  I  hadn't 
watched  you  closely  for  five  months. 
I'd  say  you  were  suffering  from  a 
swelled  head." 

V\EALTRY  squirmed,  but  his  eyes 
never  left  those  of  his  employer 
and  critic. 

"But  I  know  you  belter  than  that, 
young  man,"  went  on  Mr.  Hibbens. 
"and  so  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  big  place  in  this 
business  for  you — if  you  show  the 
talent  I  think  you  have.  In  fact,  I'm 
going  lo  offer  you  one  of  the  most 
important  positions  in  our  organiza- 
tion. It  will  call  into  play  all  yoursalcs 
ability,  all  your  know  ledge  of  our  goods 
and  our  trade,  all  your  personality." 
Mr.  llibben  paused  for  this  to  sink  in. 
"It's  a  new  job."  he  added,  "so  you 
won't  be  hampered  by  precedents." 

The  announcement  fairly  swamped 
the  young  man.  It  was  so  unexpected; 
he  was  so  unprepared  for  it.  At  first 
he  thought  the  Old  Man  was  going  to 
promote  him  to  the  managership  of  his 
floor.  Then  he  had  visions  of  being 
made  sales  manager.  But  at  Mr. 
llibben's  mention  that  it  was  a  new 
job.  all  surmises  were  thrown  into  con- 
fusion. Perhaps  he  is  going  to  make 
mc  his  right-hand  man,  Dealtry 
thought.  Assistant  to  the  president ! 
the  tille  sounded  magnificent.  One 
guess  was  as  good  as  another  as  he 
wailed  in  suppressed  excitement  for  his 
employer  lo  proceed. 

"I'm  going  lo  make  you  supervisor 
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Making  Partners  of  Patrons 

A  San  Francisco  Jewelry  Store  Pays  a  Monthly  Dividend 
to  its  Customers  by  Refunding  Half  the  Saving  in  Overhead 
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Tp:  WAS  TO  HE  MARRIED 
m~~*   the  next  day,  so  he  needed  a 

■*  wedding  ring.  The  price 
was  $15.  with  a  war  tax  of  75 
cents.  He  took  the  amount 
out  of  his  wallet  and  was  about 
to  hand  it  over  when  the 
salesman  stopped  him.  "Let 
me  see,"  said  the  salesman, 
"didn't  I  sell  vou  a  diamond 
last  month?" 

"You  sure  did."  was  the 
reply,  "and  the  girl  was  Im- 
mensely pleased.  I  think  I  got 
a  dandy  stone  for  my  $330." 

"Well,  you  have  a  cash 
dividend  coming."  announced 
the  salesman.  "Just  step  to 
the  cashier's  window,  present 
your  April  sales  check  and 
you'll  find  that  she  has  a  check 
made  out  and  ready  for  you. 
It  will  just  about  pay  for  this 
wedding  ring."  he  added,  after 
a  little  rapid  figuring.  "Yes. 
it  comes  to  S1X.37,  which  will 
leave  you  $2.62  change  after 
paying  for  the  ring." 

The  customer  was  aston- 
ished. He  had  bought  his 
engagement  ring  of  the  Albert 
S.  Samuels  Company  after 
some  deliberation  and  a  com- 
parison of  quality  and  prices. 
I  le  felt  satisfied  with  his  purchase  and 
believed  that  the  $330  he  had  paid, 
along  with  the  tax  of  $17.30,  was  well 
and  thriftily  invested.  He  didn't  be- 
lieve there  was  a  store  that  could  have 
done  any  better  by  him,  yet  here  they 
were  deliberately  handing  him  back 
S  18.37  in  cold  cash,  a  month  after  his 
purchase.  It  was  certainly  something 
new  under  the  sun. 

True,  he  remembered  receiving  a 
little  folder  that  advised  him  to  save 
his  sales  slip.  The  folder  said  some- 
thing. t(Ki,  about  customer's  dividends. 
But  like  most  men  he  disliked  to  be 
handed  things  after  a  purchase  and  had 
promptly  tossed  the  folder  into  the 
street.  He  had  prudently  kept  his 
sales  slip,  however,  because  when  a 
man  buys  a  diamond  he  never  knows 
what  may  turn  up  in  a  few  days  and  it 
is  always  well  to  preserve  the  proof  of 
the  price  paid.  So  he  missed  the  details 
of  the  "Customer's  Dividends"  plan. 

But  believe  me.  he  learned  about  it 
now,  and  the  little  sales  slip  for  the 
wedding  ring  purchase  was  carefully 
folded  up  and  put  away,  so  that  when 
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"We  computed  the  probable  Inrreaae  In  aalea  and  the  probable  rvdur 
tlon  In  overhead  and  were  mi  Hutted  that  we  could  make  money 
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the  fifteenth  of  June  arrived  he  might 
claim  his  five  or  ten  or  possibly 
fifteen  per  cent  refund  on  the  $13.73. 

Now  this  is  an  absolutely  true 
story,  just  as  Harry  Van  Allen,  the 
salesman,  told  it  to  me.  Let  us  go 
farther  and  imagine  a  conversation  in 
which  the  salesman  explains  the  details 
of  the  plan  as  it  affects  the  purchaser  of 
jewelry. 

yof  see."  says  the  salesman,  "our 
business  for  April  was  (>3  per  cent 
larger  than  it  was  last  April,  thanks  to 
you  and  our  other  April  customers,  and 

as  a  consequence  the  overhead  expense 
of  the  store  figured  10  per  cent 
less  than  it  would  have  figured  had  the 
sales  been  no  larger  than  they  were  in 
April,  1919.  So  we  are  dividing  the 
amount  saved  with  our  customers,  each 
one  receiving  a  refund  amounting  to 
five  per  cent  of  whatever  sum  he  spent 
with  us  in  April.  When  May  is 
finished  we  will  make  a  similar 
comparison  with  May  of  last  year  and 
whatever  saving  has  been  made  in  the 
percentage  of  overhead  will  be  divided 
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with  our  customers.    If  the  saving  is 
larger  in  May.  on  account  of  a  still 
greater  increase  in  business, 
the  dividend  will  be  corre- 
spondingly larger. 

"Our  idea  is  to  give  people  a 
•le finite,  selfish  reason  for 
buying  jewelry  of  us  and  en- 
couraging others  to  do  the 
same.  This  cannot  fail  to 
result  in  a  larger  sales  volume, 
a  lower  percentage  of  expense 
and  greater  refunds  to  the 
customer,  which  resolves  itself 
finally  into  a  lowered  cost  of 
the  jewelry  he  buys.  Since  we 
keep  half  of  the  amount  saved 
in  expense,  we  also  profit  by 
the  customer's  successful  effort 
to  increase  our  business.  It 
means  greater  profits  for  us 
and  this,  of  course,  is  the  chief 
aim  of  the  scheme. 

"  The  economics  of  the  plan 
is  based  on  the  relation  be- 
tween increased  sales  and 
lowered  overhead.  It  costs  us 
very  little  more  to  sell  $30,000 
worth  of  jewelry  in  a  month 
than  it  does  to  sell  $20,000. 
Kxpense  of  operation  is  the 
big  item  in  the  price  you  pay 
for  jewelry,  or  anything  else, 
bought  at  retail  after  the 
wholesale  cost  of  the  goods,  of  course. 
It  isn't  the  merchant's  net  profit  that 
makes  merchandise  expensive,  but  the 
cost  of  running  a  store.  The  beauty 
of  this  scheme  is  the  fact  that  it 
accomplishes  a  partnership  between 
customer  and  merchant,  giving  each 
an  incentive  for  increasing  sales,  and 
a  financial  reward  for  so  doing." 

The  plan  came  about  in  a  most 
natural  and  simple  way.  Albert  S. 
Samuels,  proprietor  of  the  jewelry 
store,  had  often  argued  with  himself 
the  wisdom  of  reducing  his  mark-up. 
He  kept  asking  himself  if  a  general 
reduction  in  the  price  of  jewelry  would 
result  in  a  sufficiently  increased  volume 
of  business  to  make  up  in  net  earnings 
the  loss  from  a  smaller  margin  of  profit. 
Usually  he  answered  this  question  in 
the  negative,  saying,  "It  is  doubtful  if 
the  people  would  believe  or  appreciate 
any  reduction.  Stoics  by  the  score 
have  claimed  to  be  able  to  sell  for  less 
by  virtue  of  unusual  buying  capacity  or 
great  volume  of  business  or  something 
of  the  sort,  but  people  generally  take 
little  stock  in  these  claims.    Before  I 
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reduce  my  margins  I  must 
discover  some  way  (o  make 
them  believe  that  I  am  doing 
what  I  claim." 

Then  the  inspiration  came. 
How  should  he  convince  them? 
Why,  that's  easy!  Simply  give 
them  back  part  of  their  money 
when  they're  not  expecting  it. 
Make  the  sale  and  then  hand 
back  part  of  the  price  after 
they  have  paid.  At  this 
point  the  advertising 
manager  and  the  ac- 
countant wore  called  in 
and  the  plan  rapidly 
developed  in  detail.  One 
point  after  another  was 
suggested,  debated, 
modified,  cast  aside  or 
adopted. 

The  accountant  came 
forward  with  figures. 
Never  was  the  benefit 
of  an  up-to-the-minute 
accounting  department 
better  demonstrated. 
This  accounting  depart- 
ment of  ours  can  supply 
you  on  three  minutes' 
notice  with  a  thousand 
facts  about  this  busi- 
ness. It  can  tell  you 
that  in  June  or  Septem- 
ber or  any  other  month 
of  this  year  or  last  that 
we  sold  28  or  31  per 
cent  of  all  wedding  rings 
sold  in  San  Francisco.  °'"4W1 
or  it  can  tell  you  the  rale  of  turnover 
of  any  one  of  the  nine  departments, 
its  cost  of  operation  and  its  net  profit. 

So  the  accounting  department  came 
forward  with  a  sheet  of  statistics  for 
the  preceding  fourteen  months.  Sales 
for  each  month,  cost  of  goods  sold, 
expense  of  operation,  percentage  of 
cost  of  operation  to  sales,  net  profit  and 
percentage  of  net  profit  to  sales-  all 
these  were  shown   for  each  month. 

Our  scrutiny  of  the  figures  disclosed 
first  of  all.  and  with  compelling  force, 
the  necessity  of  a  volume  business,  ll 
showed  that,  operating  on  very  little 
greater  gross  expense,  we  had.  in  a 
month  of  large  sales,  reduced  the 
percentage  of  overhead  from  74  per 
cent  to  13"  i  per  cent  and  that  we  had 
thereby  turned  a  loss  of  28  per  cent  of 
sales  for  the  bad  month  into  a  net 
profit  of  38  per  cent  of  sales  in  the 
good  month.  We  also  noted  that  the 
aforementioned  38  per  cent  was.  in 
fact,  ten  times  as  much  in  dollars  and 
cents  as  the  sum  represented  by  the 
loss.  This  may  be  sufficiently  interest- 
ing to  put  into  figures  (see  Figure  1>. 
These  are  fictitious  figures,  but  their 
relationship  to  one  another  is  exactly 
that  of  the  actual  figures;  the  per- 
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Figure  3,  summarising  the  essential  facts  dlscloaed  by  two  monlha"  operation  of  the 
dividend  plan.   The  amounta  are  fictitluua.  the  percentages  actual. 

centage  is  precisely  the  same.  This  table 
has  no  reference  to  the  refund  plan:  it 
serves  merely  as  an  example  of  the 
problems  confronted  in  working  it  out. 

nTJfE.X  began  some  interesting  experi- 
ments. We  took  January,  19  Hi.  and 
compared  it  with  January,  1920,  and 
discovered  that  the  increase  in  business 
for  the  latter  month  was  pretty  nearly 
100  per  cent.  We  noted  that  the 
percentage  of  cost  of  operation  was 
thereby  reduced  30  per  cent.  We 
used  this  as  a  hypothetical  case  antl 
discovered  that  if  we  were  to  give 
back  half  this  saving  to  our  customers 
we  would  turn  the  month's  business 
from  a  10  per  cent  net  profit  into  an 
8  per  cent  net  loss. 

This  was  disconcerting,  but  the 
explanation  and  a  soothing  balm  were 
soon  discovered.  January,  1919,  was  a 
bad  month.  Sales  were  small,  due  to 
the  prevalence,  of  influenza,  and  the 
closing  of  all  public  gatherings.  We 
operated  that  month  at  a  loss.  Percent- 
age of  cost  of  operation  was  abnormally 
high.  January,  1920,  was  a  good 
month,  overhead  figured  much  lower 
antl  the  month  produced  a  profit  of  10 
percent.   But  giving  back  to  the  people 

10 


18  per  cent  of  our  sales  would 
have  riven  away  more  than  the 
10  per  rent  profit  and  would 
have  turned  a  winning  month 
into  a  loser.  The  accompany- 
ing table  (see  Figure  2)  shows 
how  it  worked  out  and  the 
reader  will  sec  the  impractic- 
ability of  the  plan  when  based 
on  a  month  that  was  a  loser. 
The  figures  again  are  fictitious, 
the  percentages  actual. 

Fel  iruary  and  March 
of  1919  were  little  better, 
while  October  was  the 
only  other  month  of  the 
year  that  did  not  show 
a  fair  profit.  Fortu- 
nately we  did  not  begin 
working  on  the  plan 
until  too  late  to  put  it 
into  operation  before 
April,  and  April  of  1919 
was  a  fair  month.  So 
the  only  bad  month  we 
had  to  fear  was  October, 
when  a  shipbuilders' 
strike,  in  w  hich  50.000  or 
more  men  were  thrown 
out  of  employment, 
coupled  with  the  loss  of 
business  occasioned  by 
tearing  out  our  store 
front  in  favor  of  a  new- 
one,  brought  about  a 
net  loss  for  the  month. 
All  we  could  do  for  the 
month  of  October  was 
to  plan  to  lake  our 
medicine  and  hand  back  the  refunds. 
We  computed  the  probable  increase  in 
sales  for  the  other  months  and  the 
probable  reduction  in  overhead  and 
were  satisfied  that  we  could  make 
money.    So  we  said,    "U't*  er  go." 

We  prepared  the  announcement  for 
the  papers.  Proofs  were  submitted  to 
our  certified  auditors,  to  our  banker, 
and  then  to  Professor  Hatfield,  head 
of  the  school  of  accounting,  and  a 
noted  economist,  at  the  university  of 
California.  Wc  asked  them  if  there 
w  as  a  joker  anywhere;  if  there  w  as  any 
chance  for  a  wrench  finding  its  way 
into  the  cogs.  They  could  find  none. 
They  approved  of  it;  said  it  looked 
like  a  logical  plan  to  make  partners  out 
of  our  Customers  and  salesmen  out  of 
our  partners.    So  we  shot  the  ad. 

In  the  meantime  the  accounting 
department  had  worked  out  the  details 
for  handling  the  refund  system.  As 
finally  completed  it  looks  \'cry  simple, 
but  the  truth  is  we  were  amazed  at  the 
multitude  of  small  points  that  had  to 
be  worked  out. 

A  book  of  forms  was  printed,  a 
sample  of  which  is  here  reproduced. 
On  this  sheet  the  sales  are  entered  in 
detail  each  day.    The  tape  is  taken 
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daily  from  our  cash  register  and  pasted 
on  the  left  of  the  sheet.  Entries  are 
made  under  columns.  •'Collections" 
-Tax."  -Net  Cash  Sale."  and  "Net 
Charge  Sale"  and  the  record  is  thus  far 
complete  for  every  transaction  almost 
as  soon  as  it  occurs.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  the  accounting  department 
makes  up  a  statement  of  the  business 
which  includes  the  gross  sales,  cost  of 
goods,  expense,  net  profit  and  the  like. 
\Vc  then  determine  the  percentage  of 
reduction  in  expense  and  the  remainder 
of  the  entries  are  made,  showing  the 
sum  to  be  returned  to  the  customer  on 
each  individual  sale. 

A  special  account  has  been  opened  at 
the  bank  and  the  gross  amount  of  the 
month's  refunds  is  deposited.  The  re- 
fund is  paid  by  a  special  check  which  tells 
the  customer  why  he  is  getting  it.  The 
check  is  prepared  and  signed  in  advance 
of  his  call.  His  name  is  filled  in  when 
he  presents  his  sales  slip  and  his  check 
is  identified  by  a  comparison  of  the  cash 
register  transaction  number  with  the 
number  on  the  sales  slip;  these  numbers 
always  correspond.  If  the  amount  is 
less  than  $1.00  the  customer  gels  it  in 
cash.  If  the  purchase  represents  a 
charge  the  refund  is  entered  on  his 
ledger  page  as  a  credit  and  appears  on 
his  statement. 

On  May  1G  our  advertisement  in  all 
the  papers  announced  that  an  April 
dividend  of  5  per  cent  was  ready.  We 
called  them  dividends  instead  of  re- 


funds because  people  like  the  sound  of 
the  word  "dividend,"  especially  when 
it  is  a  monthly  dividend.  The  response 
was  immediate.  People  presented 
their  sales  slips  and  took  their  refunds. 
There  was  no  great  rush  and  no  extra 
help  was  required.  Many  sales  slips 
came  by  mail;  this  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  developments  of  the  plan,  for 
it  showed  us  where  many  of  our  cash, 
across-thc-counter  customers  came 
from.  We  found  that  we  were  selling 
lots  of  jewelry  to  people  who  lived  many 
miles  away.  The  people  in  the  smaller 
plates  of  California  evidently  like  to 
trade  in  San  Francisco. 

/}L7{  April  business  showed  a  gain  of 
(y.i  percent  as  compared  with  that  for 
April,  1919.  We  do  not  attribute  this 
in  any  measure  to  the  inducement  of 
the  refund  plan.  The  real  effect  begins 
when  a  customer  receives  his  first 
refund.  The  reduction  in  overhead  for 
April  was  10  per  cent,  as  stated.  We 
are  giving  back  to  the  customer  .">  per 
cent  of  our  total  sales,  yet  the  net  earn- 
ings for  the  month  were  11  per  cent 
as  compared  with  3  per  cent  for  April 
of  the  preceding  year. 

As  we  expected,  not  all  of  the  refunds 
have  been  claimed.  Small  amounts, 
and  refunds  due  to  transient  visitors, 
will  accrue  to  our  benefit.  A  small 
percentage,  too,  of  home  folks,  who 
have  refunds  coming,  will  not  see 
our  announcements    or  will  not  be 


sufficiently  interested  to  call  for  their 
refunds.  We  have  felt  that  we  should 
not  spend  much  money  in  advertising 
the  plan  itself,  since  that  would 
increase  the  overhead;  furthermore 
the  plan  should  carry  itself  and 
produce  a  cumulative  effect.  Having 
received  one  refund,  the  customer 
is  "sold"  on  the  idea  and  spreads 
the  news. 

The  figures  for  the  second  month 
show  an  increase  of  GO  per  cent  in 
sales,  and  a  reduction  of  6  per  cent  in 
overhead — rather  smaller  than  we  had 
hoped.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
May,  1919,  was  a  pretty  good  month, 
with  a  fairly  low  overhead,  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  gross  expense  for  May. 
1920.  was  more  than  usual.  Still  there 
was  a  saving.  The  conspicuous  item 
in  the  May  report  is  the  increased  net 
earnings. 

The  accompanying  table  (see  Figure 
3)  covers  the  facts  for  the  first  two 
months  of  the  operation  of  the  plan, 
showing  actually  how  it  affects  the 
hank  account.  The  effect  upon  busi- 
ness, and  the  reaction  produced  upon 
our  trade  is  something  that  cannot  be 
decided  at  the  end  of  two  months.  We 
have  as  yet  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  operate  in  any  way  other  than 
the  one  anticipated — to  attract  favor- 
able attention,  to  influence  old  cus- 
tomers to  continue  and  to  cause  them 
to  speak  well  of  us  to  others,  thereby 
attracting  new  trade. 
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On  thU  sheet  the  an  lea  arc  entered  in  detail  each  day.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  the  accounting  department  make*  up  a  atatement  of  thebuslneaa, 
which  include*  firua*  aale*.  coat  of  ftoodv  eipcnae.  net  proflt  and  the  like. 


The  accounting  department  then  del 
(ion  in  eipenae  and  the  remainder  of 
the  turn  to  be  returned  to  the  cuttomrr  on 
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Fine  Work!"  Says  the  Boss 

A  Weekly  Report  of  His  Sales,  With  a  Personal  Note  From  His 
Employer,  Keeps  the  Man  Behind  the  Counter  "On  His  Toes" 


/UST  FOl  It  YEARS  ago  Matthew 
H.  0llhou.se  held  down  a  $18-n- 
week  job  as  a  soda  dispenser. 
Three  years  ago  he  organized  the  Gem 
Fountain  Corporation  with  a  capital 
of  $3000;  ISOO  of  w  hich  was  his  own 
money.  The  Gem  Fountain  Corpora- 
tion now  operates  ten  soda  fountain 
and  sandwich  stores  in  New  York 
City.  Three  ninre  stores  will  soon  In- 
opened  for  business.  Basing  his  esti- 
mate on  the  steady  increase  in  sales. 
Mr.  Olthouse  figures  that  the  million- 
dollar  mark  will  be  reached  by  the 
end  of  1920. 

Mr.  Olthouse  believes  that,  were,  he 
engaged  in  any  other  branch  of  retail- 
ing, such  as  dry  goods,  groceries  or 
hardware,  he  could  have  accomplished 
the  same  results.  He  attributes  his 
unusual  success  to  the  fact  that  in 
dealing  with  his  employes  he  has  made 
the  most  of  the  human  factor. 

Recently  a  dealer  called  at  the  office 
of  the  Gem  Fountain  Corporation  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Olthouse  on  a  matter 
of  business,  lie  waited  about  half  an 
hour,  and  was  then  admitted  to  Mr. 
Olthonse's  office. 

"You  must  pardon  me  for  keeping 
you  waiting,"  Mr.  Olthouse  apolo- 
gized. "You  see.  this  is  Wednesday, 
and  Wednesday  is  the  day  I  send  out 
statemcntsto  my  employes  and  write 
them  personal  notes.  To  delay  send- 
ing these  out  would  be  almost  a 
calamity;  every  one  of  My  employes 
would  be  keenly  disappointed." 


It,  J.  K.  NOVINS 

The  retailer  looked  ul  Mr.  Olthouse 
in  amazement.  The  idea  of  the  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  a 
large  corporation  spending  his  valu- 
able time  writing  notes  to  soda  dis- 
pensers and  waitresses!  But  after  a 
brief  conversation  with  Mr.  Olthouse, 
and  a  visit  to  several  of  the  stores  com- 
posing the  Gem  Fountain  Corpora- 
tion chain,  the  retailer  was  convinced 
that  from  its  effect  on  sales  the  idea 
was  a  mighty  line  one. 

During  the  year  1917-1918— the 
Gem  Fountain  Corporation's  first  year 

sales  at  the  ten  stores  totaled  S2tM>,- 
306.24,  The  total  the  following  year 
was  (456,000,  more  than  twice  the  first 
year's  sales.  This  year's  sales  have 
In-en  increasing  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  Gem  Fountain  Corporation 
employs  fifty  soda  dispensers  and 
twenty-live  waitresses.  They  coin- 
prise  its  selling  force.  Just  as  in 
other  chains,  each  store  is  in  charge  of 
a  manager,  and  this  manager  is  respon- 
sible for  the  quality  of  the  service 
rendered  by  employes  in  that  store. 
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Mr.  Olthouse  ligured,  however,  thut 
he  rould  accomplish  far  belter  re- 
sults by  supplementing  the  store  man- 
ager's elTorts  with  his  own. 

"Of  course,  it  is  a  mighty  good  thinu 
for  the  employes  to  know  that  Iheir 
immediate  superiors  arc  constant  |\ 
watching  Iheir  progress  in  sales,"  Mr. 
Olthouse  said,  "but  I  believed  that 
far  better  results  could  be  obtained 
by  making  the  men  and  women  em- 
ployed in  our  organization  realize 
that  their  efforts  are  watched  at  all 
times  by  some  one  at  the  head  ol 
the  corporation." 

Mr.  Olthouse  had  heard  of  a  large 
retailing  concern  that  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  building  up  a  strong  selling 
force  by  means  of  a  weekly  report  sys- 
tem, a  system  whereby  each  salesman 
or  saleswoman  in  the  organization  re- 
ceived a  Complete  statement  of  his  o: 
her  sales  at  the  end  of  each  week. 

The  idea  appealed  to  Mr.  Olthouse. 
but  he  thought  it  could  be  improved 
upon.  Issuing  a  daily  or  weekly  state- 
ment of  sales  to  each  employe  has 
merit,  but  he  decided  that  such  a 
statement  must  be  loo  "cold."  Tim 
often  il  lacks  the  human  touch 
necessary  to  spur  the  salespeople 
tO  greater  efforts. 

A  soda  dispenser  or  ■  waitress, 
receiving  such  a  statement  the  end 
of  the  week,  might  say: 

'"Oh.  well,  Ihis  report  must  hav  e 
been  prepared  by  some  bookkeeper 
111  the  main  office,  and  ten  to  one 
the  big  chief  who  raises  our  wages 
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The  il  .il>  check  and  cash  report.  I  ...  1 1  dispenser's  nime  I*  followed 
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count  at  the  close  of  the  day.  and  the  amount  of  his  sales 
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never  bothered  looking  it 
over,  and  he  doesn't  eare 
a  fig  if  my  sales  have  been 
increasing  right  along  or 
not." 

So  the  system  finally 
adopted  by  Mr.  Olthouse 
was  as  follows:  Each  store 
manager  has  standing  in- 
structions to  prepare  daily 
statements  showing  the 
total  sales  of  each  of  his 
employes.  Each  statement, 
or  report,  gives  the  name  of  the  store, 
the  date,  the  total  sales  for  the  day, 
the  names  of  all  soda  dispensers  and 
waitresses  employed  at  that  particular 
store,  and  beside  each  name  the 
number  of  checks  disposed  of  and  the 
total  sales  by  each  person. 

These  reports  arc  collected  daily  and 
checked  up  at  the  main  office.  The  re- 
port sheets  arc  simple  alTairs.  Each  is 
8}  2  by  5*  2  inches.  Ix-t  us  take  a  report 
of  the  total  sales  at  the  Beaver  Street 
store  for  May  20,  1920. 

At  this  store  thirteen  dispensers  and 
waitresses  arc  employed.  The  store 
manager's  report  for  the  day  shows  a 
total  of  $537.05.  The  thirteen  em- 
ployes disposed  of  2232  chec  ks  during 
the  day.  That  is.  they  served  2232 
customers;  when  the  figures  were 
checked  up,  the  totals  were  corrected 
to  $538.90  and  2213  checks. 

The  report  also  records  individual 
sales  records  for  the  day.  Mr.  Dcm- 
mary  disposed  of  a  total  of  88  checks 
and  netted  $26.50  in  sales.  Mr.  Curci 
topped  the  list  with  373  checks  and 
$80.15  in  sales,  and  so  on  down  the  list. 

The  individual  figures  are  then  re- 
corded on  special  cards,  filed  under 
the  names  of  the  employes.  On  each 
card  is  recorded  the  sales  by  one  dis- 
penser or  waitress  day  by  day  for  one 
month.  The  card  is  ruled  into  col- 
umns, each  column  containing  a  record 
of  the  number  of  checks  and  the  total 
daily  sales  during  one  week.  Each 
column  is  totaled,  both  for  checks  and 
for  sales. 

Mr.  Olthouse  can  go  through  these 
cards  and  quickly  learn  the  total  sales 
credited  to  Mr.  Demmary  or  any 
other  employe  on  May  20.  1920.  or 
on  any  other  day  during  the  same 
month. 

These  cards  arc  kept  by  Miss  A.  E. 
Reynolds,  the  general  manager's  sec- 
retary. At  the  end  of  each  week  she 
prepares  weekly  reports  of  sales  as 
credited  to  each  employe.  On  each 
slip  she  records  the  sales  for  the  week 
by  each  dispenser  or  waitress,  day 
by  day,  copying  the  figures  from  the 
cards. 

Every  Wednesday  Mr.  Demmary, 
for  example,  receives  a  report  of  his 
sales  the  previous  week.  But  the 
statement    contains  something  more 
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card*  are  copied  to  the  weekly 
i  to  the  employe*,  one  of  which 
en  at  the  right.  Below  the 
figure*  the  secretary  pen*  a 
notation,  comparing  the  no  ploye'x  ur- 
rrn  t  record  with  that  of  the  week  before , 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  report  Mr. 
Olthouae  add*  hi*  peraonal  comment 

than  mere  cut  and  dried 
figures.  On  the  bottom  of  the 
slip  is  a  notation  by  Miss 
Reynolds,  informing  Mr.  Dem- 
mary whether  his  sales  the 
previous  week  increased  or  fell 
off.  Farther  down  on  the  slip 
is  another  notation,  a  sentence 
or  two  written  and  signed  by  Mr. 
Olthouse.  commenting  on  Demmary "s 
record. 

That  is  where  (he  personal  touch 
comes  in.  It  is  this  brief  notation  by 
the  general  manager  of  the  Gem  Foun- 
tain Corporation  that  makes  the 
weekly  sales  report  so  effective.  When 
an  employe  is  making  a  brave  effort  to 
increase  his  sales  Sir.  Olthouse  is 
quick  to  notice  it.  and  he  is  just  as 
quick  to  express  his  appreciation  of 
the  employe's  good  work. 

During  the  week  of  April  19-24. 
1920.  Mr.  Slutze.  employed  at  the 
Wall  Street  store,  totaled  $453.40  in 
sales.  lie  also  disposed  of  21 14  checks; 
that  is.  he  served  2114  customers  dur- 
ing the  week.  The  report  which  Mr. 
Slutze  received  on  the  Wednesday  fol- 
lowing April  24  showed  the  following: 

Checks  Cash 

Monday   294      S  fis.oo 

Tuesday   317  75.50 

Wednesday            303  80.20 

Thursdav              402  88.15 

Friday                  371  74.70 

Saturday              337  66.85 

Total  2114  $453.40 

Before  bringing  this  report  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Olthouse.  Miss  Rey- 
nolds consults  the  record  card  filed 
under  Mr.  Stutze's  name.  She  finds 
that  during  the  week  of  April  12-17. 
Stutze  totaled  1805  checks  and  $403.15 
in    sales.    The    number    of  checks. 
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therefore,  has  increased  by  309.  and 
the  sales  by  $50.25.  A  brief  notation 
by  Miss  Reynolds  points  out  this  in- 
crease. 

The  general  manager's  notation  on 
the  report  to  Mr.  Stutze  is  as  follows: 

"If  I  am  not  mistaken  you  received 
a  raise  only  a  while  ago.  If  this 
keeps  up.  you  will  soon  have  another. 
Thank  vou  for  vour  endeavor. 

M.  H.  <>.'■ 

Let  us  consider  several  other  such 
reports,  picked  at  random: 

During  the  week  of  May  17-22.  Mr. 
Schmidt,  emploved  at  the  Libcrtv 
Street  store,  totaled  994  checks  and 
$223.30  sales. 

"Sixty-live  checks  more  than  last 
week."  is  the  notation  by  Miss  Rey- 
nolds. 

To  which  Mr.  Olthouse  adds: 
"Was  this  due  to  the  increase  you 
received  last  week".'    If  so,  keep  it  up. 
I  like  to  be  kept  busy  raising  wages." 

Mr.  Koltendorf  of  the  Beaver  Street 
store  did  some  hustling  during  the 
week  of  May  10- 15.  He  served  1SXN 
customers,  as  shown  by  the  number  of 
checks  to  his  credit,  and  his  sales 
lotaled  $382.95.  On  Mr.  Kottendorf's 
weekly  report  the  general  manager 
wrote: 

"I  remember  your  brother.  Used  to 
be  a  very  good  and  quick  dispenser, 
but  according  to  this  statement  he 
would  have  to  go  some  to  keep  up 
with  you.  I  can  only  say  that  you 
are  doing  fine." 
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But  the  following  week  Kottendorf 
did  not  do  so  well.  He  served  only 
1847  customers.  On  the  weekly  state- 
ment Miss  Reynolds  wrote:  "Not  as 
high  as  last  week,"  and  the  general 
manager  added:  "But  nevertheless 
very  good." 

The  general  manager  of  the  Gem 
Fountain  Corporation  dislikes  to  dis- 
courage a  good  man.  A  boost  at  the 
right  time,  he  says,  gives  a  man  new 
confidence. 

A  couple  of  the  gingery  boosts  that 
Mr.  Olthouse  specializes  in,  and  the 
men  invariably  get  on  the  job  with  re- 
newed interest  and  energy.  Mr.  Barry 
of  the  Wall  Street  store  earned  the 
remark.  "About  as  usual."  from  Miss 
Reynolds  on  one  weekly  statement; 
Mr.  Olthouse  philosophically  added, 
"But  nevertheless  very  good."  The 
next  week  Barry  got  a  "Very  fine" 
from  Miss  Reynolds  and  a  hearty  word 
of  praise  from  Mr.  Olthouse. 

Take  Miss  Tcschc.  emploved  as  a 
waitress   at    the   Wall    Street  store. 


During  the  week  of  May  17-22  she 
totaled  just  $96.90. 

"Several  dollars  over  last  week," 
commented  Miss  Reynolds. 

"If  you  can  make  that  an  even  hun- 
dred next  week,  your  salary  will  go  up 
to  ,"  added  Mr.  Olthouse. 

The  week  after  she  received  an  in- 
crease, Miss  Anderson,  a  waitress  at 
the  Wall  Street  store,  showed  her  ap- 
preciation by  increasing  her  sales  to 
$12*5.  If).  According  to  the  sympathetic 
secretary,  this  was  "Higher  than  last 
week."  Mr.  Olthouse  added  the  com- 
ment: 

"Seems  that  raise  you  received  last 
week  has  been  more  than  earned  by 
you.  For  your  endeavor  please  allow 
me  to  say  thank  you." 

"The  weekly  statement  system  has 
been  the  greatest  single  factor  re- 
sponsible for  our  increased  sales,"  Mr. 
Olthouse  declares.  "Our  employes 
feel  that  they  have  a  share  in  our  busi- 
ness. When  I  grant  an  increase  in 
wages  my  employes  know  the  exact 


reason  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
one  fails  to  receive  an  increase,  he  or 
she  knows  the  reason  for  the  failure. 

"The  results  are  reflected  in  the 
increased  sales.  I  do  not  require  my 
dispensers  to  say  'Thank  you'  to  a  cus- 
tomer unless  they  can  say  it  with  a 
full  heart.  That  is  why,  when  you 
get  a  'Thank  you'  at  one  of  our  stores 
it  is  a  full-hearted  one. 

"Most  of  my  employes  save  these 
weekly  statements.  They  take  them 
home  with  them.  They  arc  proud  ot 
them,  and  they  feel  that  they  always 
share  in  our  prosperity. 

"It  takes  very  little  of  my  time  to 
write  these  personal  notes  to  my  em- 
ployes. The  routine  work  is  done  by 
my  secretary,  and  the  time  and  effort 
is  well  spent.  We  try  our  utmost  to 
have  these  statements  in  the  hands  of 
our  employes  as  soon  after  the  week  i- 
over  as  possible.  We  generally  send 
them  out  Wednesday.  To  let  more  time 
lapse  means  a  lessening  of  interest.  It 
is  best  to  strike  when  the  iron  is  hot 


And  Now  I'm  Making  Money 

The  Story  of  a  Worcester,  Mass.,  Grocer  Who  Never  Got  Ahead 
Until  a  Trip  to  the  Hospital  Taught  Him  the  Value  of  Records 


/HA  I)  BEES'  in  the  grocery  business 
for  a  great  many  years  without 
making  money.  I  managed  to 
keep  my  family  well  fed  and  all  that; 
we  had  all  the  food  we  wanted  and  a 
few  clothes,  but  the  bank  account  did 
not  seem  to  grow  and  my  slock  of  gro- 
ceries and  meats  wasn't  increasing. 
I  was  just  like  a  lot  of  grocers  who  feel 
I  hat  they  arc  successful  if  they  manage 
to  escape  the  sheriff. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  man  get- 
ting so  close  to  his  business  that  he 
can't  see  what  is  going  on  around  him. 
I  guess  that  was  what  was  happening 
to  me.  I  was  blind  to  the  possibilities 
of  my  business;  my  imagination  had 
no  chance  to  work.  It  looked  as  if 
I  were  going  on  through  life  like  a  lot 
of  others  anil  that  on  my  passing  out 
my  estate  would  consist  of  nothing 
but  a  life  insurance  policy  and  a  batch 
of  unpaid  bills. 

Then  something  happened  to  me — ■ 
something  that  seemed  at  the  time 
like  a  great  calamity  but  proved  to  be 
the  turning  point  of  my  career.  I 
was  injured  in  an  accident  and  com- 
pelled to  spend  several  months  in  a 
hospital.  From  the  hospital  cot  I  got  a 
new  viewpoint  on  my  business.  Dur- 
ing the  long,  restless  hours  of  convales- 
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cence,  I  thought  hard  about  that  little 
grocery  store  of  mine.  I  realized  then 
for  the  first  time  that  I  really  didn't 
know  a  thing  about  the  business.  I 
didn't  know  how  much  stock  I  had 
on  hand;  I  didn't  know  what  was  hap- 
pening in  my  absence.  All  I  knew  was 
that  I  had  a  measly  little  bank  balance 
and  a  lot  of  unpaid  bills. 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  just  as  soon 
as  I  could  get  back  to  the  store,  I 
would  get  acquainted  with  my  business; 
that  I  would  make  my  store  popular: 
that  I  would  get  the  people  in  and  give 
them  the  best  return  in  the  neighbor- 
hoodfortheirmoncy.  That hospitalcot 
gave  me  the  customer's  viewpoint  as 
I  never  had  it  before,  and  I  have  tried 
ever  since  to  keep  this  viewpoint.  It 
would  be  a  mighty  good  thing  if  every 
retailer  could  gel  away  from  his  busi- 
ness for  a  while  as  I  did  from  mine.  Of 
course,  I  don't  wish  anybody  a  trip  to 
the  hospital — but  the  chance  to  think 
hard  about  one's  business  is  worth  a 
lot  of  money. 

I  promised  myself  that  when  I  got 
back  on  the  job  in  my  store  I  would 
lake  an  inventory  of  my  stock  in 
each    department    every   week,  and 
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that  I  would  insist  that  a  dollar  be  de- 
posited in  the  bank  for  every  dollarN 
worth  of  goods  taken  out  of  stock. 
Results  were  so  good  that  I  arranged 
a  schedule  and  have  maintained  it 
ever  since.  Other  retailers  may  have 
made  up  their  minds  at  various  times 
to  do  the  same  thing,  but  it  is  more 
than  half  the  battle  to  get  started. 
This  is  the  weekly  schedule  I  have 
maintained  all  these  years: 

Monday— Clean  house.  Everything 
in  the  store  shined  and  cleaned  thor- 
oughly. Myself  and  employees  don  clean 
white  uniforms.  (I  pay  for  the  laundrv. 
but  the  investment  is  a  good  one.) 

Tuesday — Meat  inventory. 

Wednesday — -Grocery  inventory. 

Thursday— Fruit  and  vegetable  in- 
ventory. 

Friday — Dairy  products  and  eggs 
inventory. 

Saturday    Busy  selling  all  day. 

Some  retailers  think  that  taking  a 
physical  inventory  by  departments  is  a 
difficult  job.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  comparatively  simple  and  takes  us 
not  longer  than  half  an  hour  in  the 
morning  when  trade  is  dull.  This  i- 
the  way  we  keep  track  of  our  profits  by 
departments: 

Our  last  week's  inventory  in  the  meat 
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jrfVERY  OA7:  who  has  ever  been 
approached  by  an  insurance 
*  agent— and  almost  every  one 
who  has  not  knows  the  advantages 
of  insurance.  Individual  insurance 
has  been  expanded  until  group  insur- 
ance, whereby  all  the  Working  men  of 
an  organization  arc  insured,  is  no 
longer  new.  But  for  an  entire  city  to 
lake  out  group,  life,  health  and  acci- 
dent policies  from  one  insurance  com- 
pany is  something  entirely  new  and 
thoughtful  persons  will  watch  the  ex- 
periment with  keen  interest.  Kings- 
port.  Tennessee,  is  the  enterprising 
young  city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants 
that  has  put  into  effect  a  plan  that 
insures  every  one  of  its  working  men 
and  women. 

Ten  years  ago  two  farmhouses  were 
the  only  buildings  on  the  ground  where 
Kingsport  now  stands.  The  old  town 
was  about  two  miles  from  I  he  present 
site  of  the  city.  In  ten  years  Kings- 
port  has  grown  to  a  cily  of  ten  thou- 
sand souls  and  is  increasing  in  popula- 
tion steadily.  It  is  exclusively  a 
manufacturing  city.  Nine  firms,  all 
good  substantial  ones,  employ  practi- 
cally the  entire  adult  population. 
In  addition  to  these  nine  firms  the 
city  itself  must  be  counted  as  an  em- 
ployer. When  the  insurance  plan  was 
formulated,  special  legislation  was 
necessary  to  include  the  cily  employes 
in  the  blanket  insurance. 

The  situation  is  this:  Kingsport. 
The  Kingsport  Hosiery  Mill,  the 
Kingsport  Kxtraet  Corporation:  the 
Kingsport  Tannery,  Incorporated:  The 
C.linchficld  Portland  Cement  Corpora- 
tion, the  Kingsport  Pulp  Corporation, 
the  Kingsport  Stores,  Incorporated: 
the  Kingsport  Farms  Corporation,  the 
Kingsport  Brick  Company  and  the 


Kingsport  Utility  Company  have  all 
taken  oul  group,  life,  health  and  acci- 
dent policies  from  one  of  the  large 
eastern  insurance  companies.  The 
insurance  was  put  through  without 
even  having  the  persons  insured  under- 
go a  physical  examination. 

Kingsport  is  fortunate  in  having 
unusually  forward-looking  business 
men.  And  as  in  most  real  progress 
I  here  is  one  man  who  is  the  leading 
spirit.  In  this  case  the  man  is  J.  Fred 
Johnson,  president  of  the  Kingsport 
Improvement  Corporation.  Closely 
associated  with  him  in  plans  for  de- 
veloping the  city  arc  J.  II.  Thickens, 
of  the  Kingsport  Pulp  Corporation; 
H.  Y.  (irant,  of  the  Kingsport  Extract 
Corporation  and  the  Kingsport  Tan- 
nery, Incorporated,  and  W.  M.  Ben- 
nett, of  the  Clinrhficld  Portland  Ce- 
ment Corporation. 

HTHESE  men  decided  that  Kingsport 
should  be  as  nearly  an  ideal  manu- 
facturing city  as  human  agencies  could 
make  ii.  They  realized  that  living 
conditions  greatly  affect  the  morale  of 
a  town. and  that  general  contentment 
and  the  elimination  of  worries  go 
far  toward  producing  the  spirit  so 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
good  work.  Men  who  are  worried 
because  they  have  sick  children  al 
home,  and  men  and  women  who  cannot 
make  ends  meet  because  they  have 
lost  wages  through  sickness  or  acci- 
dent are  prone  to  become  discontented 
and  make  trouble.  Improper  hous- 
ing, insufficient  amusement,  lack  of 
care  in  illness,  poor  food — all  these 
things  lend  to  lower  industrial  effi- 
ciency. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  (he  men  working 
with  him  saw  lhat  Kingsport  alone 


fur  Oivir  emplityr* 

could  not  provide  the  means  of  mak- 
ing itself  the  city  they  want  it  to  be. 
So  they  decided  on  the  insurance  plan, 
whereby,  in  reality,  they  formed  a 
partnership  with  the  life  insurance 
company  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
Kingsport  up  to  their  expectations. 
Kach  company  prepared  a  statement 
and  issued  copies  to  i(s  employes. 
This  statement  sets  forth  the  general 
plan  of  the  insurance.  The  circular 
issued  by  the  Kingsport  Tannery. 
Incorporated,  may  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample. It  reads: 


KIVC.SPOHT  T.WMKKY, 
kingsport,  Tenn. 


INC. 


T«  Our  /:/»/>/<<(/<•.» ; 

We  have  much  satisfaction  in  making 
this  announcement,  lhat  we  have  arranged 
with  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  In  insure  for  life, 
health  anil  accident  insurance  each  one  of 
our  employes  who  was  at  work  July  1. 
P.IIO,  I  lie  insurance  becoming  automat  i' 
eally  effective  from  thai  dale.  This  insur- 
ance is  furnished  free  of  anv  cost  to  you: 
the  entire  expense  being  home   by  the 

Kingsnori  Tannery,  Incorporated, 

Kach  employe  will  name  his  or  her 
beneficiary  under  the  life  insurance  poliev 
ami  an  individual  certificate  statins!  t In- 
amount  of  the  insurance  ami  name  of  the 
beneficiary  will  be  handed  to  you  al  an 
early  date. 

Life  InsitrniK  i : 

The  initial  amount  of  cacti  employe's 
Lfe  insurance  will  be  determined  by  I  lie 
length  of  tune  he  has  been  continuously  in 
our  employ  and  in  aecordanee  With  I  lie 
schedule  below : 

Less  then  one  vear's  service          s  .Minim 

After  one  year's  service.  7M  IB) 

After  two  vear>'  service  ionium 
Aft  er  t  h  ne  years'  scr\  ire  I  IS  HMJH 

After  four  years'  service.  C llHKtM) 

After  five  years'  service  I.Vni.nii 
Whenever  your  length  of  ser\ lee  under 
the  foregoing  Schedule  entitles  yoil  In  nil 
inereased  amount  of  insurnnee,  (be  increase 
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will  l«-  automatically  effected  l>y  (he  lJfe 
Insurance  Company. 

New  employes  entering  our  service 
after  July  1,  19151,  will  become  eligible 
to  participate  in  (he  advantages  of  this 
insurance  plan  af(er  three  months'  continu- 
ous service. 

ll< tilth  m\ii  AfcufctU  Insurance! 

The  Metropolitan  Health  and  Acci- 
dent contract  will  rover  each  employe 
against  total  incapacitation  from  sickness 
and  from  accidents  that  may  be  sustained 
outside  of  your  employment. 

This  docs  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  Workmen's  Compensation  In- 
surance that  has  already  been  provided  to 
protect  you  against  incapacitation  from 
any  accidents  sustained  ill  the  discharge  of 
your  duties  as  an  employe. 

If  at  any  time  you  are  unable  to  work 
ns  a  result  of  sicklies  or  as  a  result  of  an 
accident  sustained  outside  of  your  employ- 
ment, then  under  our  arrangement  with 
the  Metropolitan  Company,  you  will  re- 
ceive weekly  benefits  equal  to  fit)' ;  of  your 
average  weekly  wage:  these  benefit*  com- 
mence after  the  seventh  day  of  your  sick- 
ness and  extend  over  a  period  not  to  cn- 
ceed  twenty-six  weeks, 

Supptrmrniary  Advantngn: 

In  conjunction  with  the  foregoing,  we 
have  secured  for  our  employes  (he  man} 
collateral  benefits  which  the  Metropolitan 
Compan  v — t  he  largest  life  insurance  institu- 
tion in  thcworld — will  provide  (hrough  its 
long  established  Welfare  Department  ami 
its  industrial  Service  Bureau. 

We  feel  that  we  can  give  no  belter  token 
of  our  appreciation  of  your  lovalty  ami  Co- 
operation  than  by  making  this  provision 
ill  your  behalf  for  the  assistanre  of  your 
family  and  yourself. 

Yours  truly. 
Kingsporl  Tannery,  Inc. 

Xutr  T'neloscd  herewith  you  will  find 
a  blank  form,  Kindly  furnish  all  the 
information  called  for  and  immcdialrtv 
turn  the  form  in  to  the  ollice.  This  in- 
formation is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
insurance  company  may  prepare  a  cerlif- 
icaleslating the  amount  of  voiir insurance, 
ami  (he  name  of  your  beneficiary. 

The  health  policy  provides  thai  after 
an  illness  of  one  week  the  beneficiaries 


receive  half  (heir  weekly  earnings  for 
a  maximum  period  of  twenty-six. 
weeks.  The  accident  policy  is  similar. 
Thus  is  lessened  the  constant  fear  of 
illness  and  accident  that  lurks  in  Ihc 
mind  of  every  working  man. 

Curiously  enough,  Kingsporl  felt 
that  the  war  held  it  hark.  Now  that 
the  war  is  a  thing  of  the  past  the  city 
expects  to  expand  rapidly.  In  fact, 
according  to  the  present  program. 
Kingsport  experts  to  have  n  population 
of  about  20.000  by  1921*. 

'T'lll'.  Kingsport  Improvement  Cor- 
poration has  worked  out  plans  (hat 
practically  do  away  with  the  housing 
problem.  The  residents  of  Kingsporl 
arc  spared  the  troubles  and  worries 
thai  beset  so  many  city  dwellers  in 
quest  of  decent  homes  at  a  reasonable 
price.  The  thing  thai  first  strikes  the 
visitor  to  Kingsporl  is  the  beauty  of 
ils  homes.  The  houses  were  all  de- 
signed by  eminent  architects,  men 
whose  names  are  associated  wilh  the 
best  building  projects  in  (he  country. 
The  streets  were  laid  out  by  Dr. 
John  Nolen.  noted  city  planner,  who 
designed  the  city.  The  streets  follow 
the  natural  contour  of  the  country, 
so  the  houses  are  set  higher  lhan  Ihc 
streets. 

The  houses  range  From  four-  and 
five-room  frame  houses  to  those  of  a 
more  pretentious  type  having  from 
seven  lo  eight  rooms.  A  six-riMim 
house,  for  example,  may  be  rented  al 
S'ifi  a  month.  Or  a  man  may  arrange 
to  buy  his  home  by  making  a  moderate 
rash  payment  and  extending  subse- 
quent payments  over  a  period  of 
lifleen  years.  The  Improvement 
Corporation  sells  (he  houses  at  cost, 
plus  f»  per  cenl. 

When  a  working  man  buys  a  home 


in  Kingsport  he  does  not  come  into 
possession  of  a  house  on  a  lot  littered 
with  pieces  of  brick,  mortar  and  other 
building  refuse  and  utterly  devoid  ol 
trees  and  shrubs.  lie  gels  a  house 
with  a  good  street  in  front  of  it,  all 
grading  properly  done  and  his  ground 
planted  with  shrubs  and  trees  best 
adapted  lo  the  architecture  of  his 
house.  The  cost  of  these  things  is  all 
reckoned  in  the  purchase  price  or  ren- 
tal, as  the  case  may  be.  The  L'tililii  s 
Corporation  employs  a  woman  who 
devotes  nil  her  time  to  planting. 

The  most  expensive  houses  cost 
between  $9,000  and  $10,000  and  wen 
designed  for  the  higher  salaried  em- 
ployes, such  as  department  heads. 
These  houses  have  all  the  latest  modern 
conveniences  and  every  house,  down 
lo  the  very  cheapest,  has  a  ha(h  or 
shower.  Mouses  that  are  being  built 
now  cost  more  lhan  those  that  were 
built  two  or  three  years  ago  when  the 
prices  of  building  materials  were  lower. 
Kingsporl.  however,  is  fortunate  in 
having  brick,  cement  and  other  build- 
ing materials  right  at  hand,  so  there  is 
a  great  saving  in  transportation  costs. 

In  some  of  the  houses  they  tried  tin 
interesting  experiment  of  having  the 
kitchen  in  the  front  of  (he  house.  This 
enables  the  mot  her .  while  she  is  work- 
ing in  her  kitchen,  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  children  at  play  in  the  front  yard 
or  on  the  Street.  It  also  affords  her 
the  pleasure  and  diversion  of  secinj! 
who  is  passing  and  what  is  going  on  in 
the  street.  Another  advantage  ol 
having  the  kitchen  in  the  front  of  th. 
house  is  that  it  facilitates  the  delivery 
of  food,  coal  and  other  household 
necessities. 

When  Kingsport  grows  up  it  will 
not  lie  in  a  haphazard,  Topsy  sort  of 
way,  for  Dr.  Nolen's  plans  provide 
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for  a  city  of  IiO.000  population.  Each 
phase  of  the  city's  life  has  been  guided 
into  a  certain  definite  zone.  There  is 
one  .section  devoted  to  industrial 
plants,  one  to  retail  trade  and  resi- 
dences, one  to  parks  and  playgrounds 
and  sections  for  schools,  churches  and 
rest  places. 

The  scheme  provides  for  the  colored 
population  as  well  as  for  the  white. 
Kingsport.  in  fact,  is  proud  of  its 
high  class,  industrious  colored  work- 
men and  plans  to  keep  its  colored  peo- 
ple at  the  same  desirable  level.  There- 
fore it  has  built  comfortable  houses 
for  them— houses  having  modern  im- 
provements, too — and  they  will  have 
their  own  playgrounds,  parks, 
churches,  lodgcnmms  and  schools. 
Nowhere  in  the  South  is  the  industrious 
colored  family  to  enjoy  a  higher  eco- 
nomic status  than  in  Kingsport.  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  charter  of  the  town  was  care- 
fully drafted,  and  just  to  make  sure 
that  it  was  as  good  a  charter  as  coidd 
be  drawn  Up,  the  city  planners  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion and  did  not  adopt  it  until  it  had 
the  full  approval  of  that  bureau.  There 
are  live  councilmcn  who  arc  elected 
every  four  years.  The  people  show 
great  interest  in  these  elections  be- 
cause one  of  the  councilmcn  becomes 
the  mayor,  lie  is  elected  by  the  coun- 
cilmcn and  presides  at  its  meetings. 
The  city  manager  is  an  appointee  of 
the  mayor.  He  need  not  be  a  resident 
of  the  cily  or  stale.  The  city  manager 
is  in  full  charge  of  the  city  employes 
and  may  employ  or  dismiss  at  will. 
The  school  board  consists  of  two 
women  and  three  men  appointed  by 
the  mavor. 


The  insurance  company  sent  one  of 
its  experts  to  Kingsport  to  report  on 
conditions  and  to  plan  a  health  pro- 
gram. As  a  result  of  this  program  the 
city  now  maintains  its-own  community 
nursing  station.  It  is  supervised  by  a 
woman  who  has  had  years  of  experi- 
ence in  this  work;  she  is  assisted  by 
several  nurses.  When  sickness  in  a 
workingman's  family  is  reported,  a 
nurse  goes  to  the  home  and  gives  in- 
struction in  the  care  of  the  patient. 
Nursing  service  is  supplied  free  of 
charge.  In  the  event  of  severe  Illness, 
the  patient  is  removed  to  the  modern 
hospital  the  city  has  built  and  equipped. 

rpHl\  nursing  service  has  promoted  a 
new  spirit  among  the  employes. 
There  is  far  less  absence  due  to  sickness. 
No  longer  is  it  necessary  for  a  man  lo 
remain  at  home  to  look  after  ailing 
members  oT  his  family.  As  an  example, 
take  one  of  the  first  cases  encountered 
by  the  life  insurance  company's  nurse. 
She  called  at  the  home  of  a  working 
man  who  was  absent  from  the  factory 
because  he  had  to  stay  at  home  and 
look  after  his  sick  wife  and  baby.  As 
soon  as  she  entered  their  room  she 
noticed  an  overpowering  odor  from  a 
pig  sly.  Contrary  lo  regulations,  this 
family  kepi  a  pig  in  the  back  yard 
and  ihe  bedroom  opened  on  this  yard. 

The  woman  was  loo  ill  to  leave  her 
bed  and  the  baby  was  untidy  and  in 
need  of  attention.  The  husband,  much 
worried,  was  Irving  lo  care  for  them 
both.  He  was  persuaded  lo  go  back 
lo  his  job  and  leave  the  care  of  his 
family  lo  the  nurse.  When  he  came 
home  from  work  that  evening  and 
found  his  wife  and  child  clean  and 
comfortable,  he  was  so  delighted  that 
he  made  no  protest  about 
■■par  the  removal  of  the  pig. 


Kingsport  expects  lo  outdo  Fram- 
ingham.  Massachusetts,  in  lowering 
its  death  rale  from  preventable  disease. 
Many  of  the  feature*  that  have  made 
ihe  Frumingham  experiment  such  a 
success  have  been  duplicated  in  Kings- 
port.  Before  the  active  health  work 
was  begun  in  Framingham  the  annual 
rate  of  death  among  babies  was  81 
lo  every  1000.  During  the  first  year 
of  the  organized  health  work  the  num- 
ber was  reduced  to  l>2  to  every  1000. 
The  deaths  from  tuberculosis  decreased 
from  121  to  70  for  each  100.000. 
By  such  results  the  people  of  Kingsport 
know  what  can  be  accomplished  if  a 
cily  works  hard  at  being  a  spotless 
town.  The  benefits  lo  industry  from  a 
population  where  the  death  and  sick- 
ness rale  is  low  are  very  marked,  al- 
though they  may  not  be  fully  expressed 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cenls. 

Other  activities  of  a  purely  health 
nature  that  Kingsport  has  engaged  in 
are  the  maintenance  of  a  first  aid  sta- 
tion that  has  two  beds  for  emergency 
cases  and  all  Ihe  latest  first  aid  equip- 
ment; a  modern  ambulance  that  is 
ready  for  duly  at  any  moment,  and 
a  hospital  that  is  run  by  the  cily  and 
is  thoroughly  equipped  with  alt  mod- 
ern appliances.  It  accommodates 
forty  patients. 

The  cily  takes  the  greatest  care  of 
the  working  men  and  their  families. 
Children,  as  well  as  their  elders,  are 
examined  carefully  and  are  promptly 
treated  on  the  least  symptom  of  incip- 
ient disease.  They  arc  instructed  in 
the  proper  care  of  their  teeth  and  in  the 
usual  health  measures.  Mothers  arc 
taught  how  lo  care  for  their  babies  and 
how  |o  look  after  themselves.  Pros- 
pective mothers  receive  expert  atten- 
tion. All  this  has  a  tendency  to  keep 
the  workers'  minds  at  ease  and  results 
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in  far  belter  work  and  fewer  accidents 
in  the  industrial  plants. 

The  school  system  was  adopted  only 
after  the  most  careful  study  of  the 
various  systems  used  in  the  advanced 
communities  in  the  country.  It  was 
planned  along  the  lines  of  the  system 
employed  in  Gary,  Indiana.  There 
are  four  acres  of  playground  around 
the  school  houses.  Children  are  di- 
rected in  their  play  by  an  experienced 
play  teacher. 

A  landscape  engineer  was  sent  down 
to  Kingsport  to  superintend  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  and  shrubs  and  to  super- 
vise the  laying  out  of  the  civic  center. 
The  civic  center  w  as  planned  to  allow 
ample  space  for  all  public  buildings 
that  are  to  be  erected  in  the  future, 
and  it  is  so  situated  that  it  may  be 
reached  easily  from  any  quarter  of  the 
city. 

Industrial  experts  have  worked  out 
a  plan  whereby,  through  co-operation, 
there  will  be  no  industrial  waste.  In 
other  words,  one  factory  feeds  an- 
other. The  owners  of  the  various 
plants  work  together  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. For  example,  the  industrial  al- 
cohol plant,  the  dye  works,  the  pulp 
mill  and  the  tannery  all  need  lime,  and 
they  all  get  it  from  the  cement  com- 
pany. The  harness  factory  gets  its 
leather  from  the  tannery  and  the 
tannery  gets  its  tanning  extract  from 
the  extract  plant;  the  extract  plant 
also  furnishes  the  pulp  mill  with  ex- 
tracted wood  chips. 

All  the  manufacturers  obtain  build- 
ing materials  from  the  brick  and  ce- 
ment plants,  and  powcrand  water  from 
the  utilities  company.    From  the  dye 


company  the  hosiery  company  gels  its 
dye  and  the  pulp  mill  its  bleaching 
powders.  Thus  manufacturers  supply 
one  another  and  cut  down  transporta- 
tion costs. 

The  expansion  plan  also  provides 
for  a  fertilizer  plant  to  produce  fertil- 
izer from  the  potash  and  phosphate  ob- 
tainable in  the  surrounding  country. 
This  plant  w  ill  also  use  the  refuse  of  the 
tannery.  A  packing  house  will  be 
built  to  stimulate  interest  in  cattle 
raising,  and  this,  too,  will  produce 
material  for  fertilizer.  The  wood  alco- 
hol plant  produces  charcoal  that  event- 
ually will  be  used  by  a  charcoal  iron 
furnace.  A  lime  nitrogen  plant  is  also 
contemplated.  The  plan,  indeed,  is  so 
comprehensive  that  when  it  is  finally 
completed  it  w  ill  leave  small  chance  for 
industrial  waste. 

One  thing  that  Kingsport  watches 
closely  is  labor  turnover.  Each 
of  the  industries  uses  standardized 
employment  forms  and  cards  and  all 
employ  the  same  method  of  figuring 
and  analyzing  labor  turnover.  This 
practice  enables  the  industrial  heads 
to  know  exactly  what  the  community 
turnover  is  and  what  are  the  causes. 
The  knowledge  they  gain  by  this  sys- 
tem permits  them  to  devise  remedies 
for  different  causes  of  labor  turnover 
and  to  take  practical  means  of  lessen- 
ing it. 

Slost  of  the  people  of  Kingsport 
arc  of  old  American  stock,  people  w  hose 
families  have  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kingsport  for  generations.  They  are 
men  and  women  who  always  have 
worked  and  who  expect  always  to 
work.   Their  interest  in  their  work  is 


above  that  of  the  average  worker  and 
they  arc  intelligent,  loyal  and  quirk 
to  learn.  So  far  they  have  shown  no 
disposition  to  establish  labor  union* 
They  are  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
are.  The  employers  pay  non-union 
men  as  much  as  any  union  men  re- 
ceive. They  are  trying  to  establish 
an  eight-hour  day  for  all  workerv 
These  things,  perhaps,  explain  why 
the  workers  of  Kingsport  show  such  a 
decided  personal  interest  in  their 
work  and  in  their  city.  They  are  all 
enthusiastic  about  Kingsport  and 
about  the  insurance  that  gives  the 
city  the  opportunities  it  enjoys. 

Kingsport,  of  course,  is  fortunate  in 
many  respects.  It  has  a  desirable 
working  population  and  great  natural 
advantages.  It  is  but  sixty-five  miles 
from  a  roal  mine,  and  some  industries 
get  coal  for  as  low  as  $2.91  a  ton.  It 
has  splendid  water,  very  cold  and  pun- 
— water  that  is  admirable  for  condens- 
ing purposes,  water  that  needs  no 
softener  and  that  causes  a  negligible 
amount  of  boiler  M  ale. 

All  these  things  considered,  Kings- 
port seems  an  ideal  city  for  the  experi- 
ment it  has  undertaken.  But  even 
so,  this  question  is  an  interesting  one: 
if  community  insurance  and  the  part- 
nership of  a  great  insurance  company 
that  has  unlimited  resources  for  re- 
search and  the  ability  to  get  the  right 
man  for  the  right  job  in  building  up  a 
city  makes  Kingsport  such  a  success- 
ful town,  what  might  it  not  do  for 
your  own  home  town?  Will  insure;; 
cities  be  as  common  in  the  future,  com- 
paratively speaking,  as  insured  pcopi-r 
are  today? 
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has  gone  into  welfare  and  educational 
work. 

I  lis  question  is  answered  in  a  number 
of  ways.  Were  the  object  no  more 
lhan  that  of  creating  a  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  the  organization,  a  mighty  convinc- 
ing argument  might  be  supplied  by  the 
following  letter,  written  to  the  editor 
of  "The  Wingfool  Clan."  the  company's 
and  employes'  newspaper,  by  one  of 
the  Greek  rubber  workers: 

"In  the  name  of  the  Greek  employe*  of 
Goodyear  I  want  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  those  who  arc  responsible  for  the 
entertainment  of  Goodvear  foreign-bom 
worker!  and  their  ramifies  at  the  Grand 
Opening  of  tin-  (  Jul)  House  last  Saturday 

evening. 

"To  those  who  furnished  the  idea  for 
Our  Welcome,"  to  those  who  carried  it  out, 
and  cspci lallv  Id  the  teachers,  entertainers 
and  those  who  with  so  much  Hospitality 

nnd  Good  Pellnwshin  greeted  us  and  made 

feel  so  really  at  home. 


"We  did  not  feel  unnecessary  and  out  of 
place  as  we  frequently  do  at  similar  gather- 
inns  of  American  people.    This  alone 

naturally-  creates  a  feeling  that  we  desire  to 
express.  I  am  taking  the  lil>crty  of  ad- 
dressing you  that  those  who  are  evidently 
so  much  interested  in  our  welfare  may- 
know  that  we  appreciate  their  thought- 
fulness  m  remembering  us. 
Yours  very  truly, 

THEODORE  H.  SAIPAS, 
Dept.  I95B. 

Hut  another  very  conclusive  answer 
to  the  question  of  whether  large-scale 
returns  can  be  received  from  large- 
scale  investments  of  this  nature  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  more  than 
21,000  employes  of  the  company,  both 
men  and  women,  are  partners  in  the 
industry  and  own  more  than  S10,.'UX),- 
(MM)  worth  of  the  company's  stock. 

The  labor  turnover,  one  of  Akron's 
greatest  problems,  is  being  reduced  at 
Goodyear,  and  company  officials,  rc- 
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fleeting  on  the  decrease,  point  to  the 
university  and  the  hall  as  primary' 
causes. 

Still,  the  question  of  what  Cioodyear 
is  going  to  get  out  of  this  experiment 
is  best  answered  by  F.  A.  Seibcriing. 
president  of  the  company.  When  this 
question  was  put  to  him  he  replied: 

"All  this  was  not  established  with 
the  idea  of  profit  from  the  financial 
viewpoint,  and  the  average  hard- 
headed  financier  would  say  that  it  wis 
a  foolish  investment,  because  ordina- 
rily corporations  organized  Tor  pro- 
fit invest  their  money  to  bring  return- 
that  you  may  find  in  the  rash-bov: 
returns  that  may  be  re-distributed  in 
dividends,  if  you  please,  out  of  the 
surplus. 

"But  this  company  has  no  thought 
that  it  ever  will  make  a  dollar  out  of 
this  enterprise.  It  know?  in  advance 
that  it  cannot  do  so.  but  it  is  looking, 
nevertheless,  to  dividends — large  divi- 
dends, dividends  that  satisfy  the 
longings  of  the  heart." 
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The  Sales  Plan  at  a  Glance 


By  ARTHUR  H.  BRAYTON 
Managing  Editor,  Merchants  Trade  Journal,  Inc. 


PERSIUXG   A.XD   FOCI  I  never 
pkinned  their  campaigns  for  the 
most  vital  battles  any  more 
carefully  than  the  average  department 
More  sales  or  advertising  manager 
maps  out  his  special  events  in  the  store 
life  today.    During  the  war  everybody 
was  eager  to  follow  the  maps  stuck  full 
of  many-colored  pins  which  the  news- 
paper office!  offered  for  public  inspec- 
tion.   Maps  with  many-colored  pins 
meant  men  and  lives  and  ground  lost 
and  gained.   Just  so 
today,  maps  and 
charts  with  colored 
pins  mean  handker- 
chief, hosiery,  rug 
and  notion  sales. 

(iladding's,  a  de- 
partment store  in 
1'rovidcnce,  H.  I.. 
11  sos  a  map  or  sales 
chart  for  keeping 
track  of  all  sales, 
special  events,  de- 
partment plans,  and 
window  displays.  It 
is  one  of  the  most 
complete  charts  and 
nt  the  same  time  one 
of  the  simplest,  which 
has  been  constructed. 

The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  chart  is 
to  give  each  depart- 
ment an  equal  chance 
to  be  represented  in 
the  store  windows, 
in  the  store  ads,  and 
in  the  special  sales 
plans.  Too  often,  per- 
haps, certain  depart- 
ments are  neglected  and  others  pushed 
forward  too  much  because  nobody 
keeps  definite  track  of  just  how  and 
when  such  and  such  a  section  was 
advertised  and  when  this  or  that  de- 
partment was  featured  in  a  special  sale. 

"We  get  a  window  every  once  in  a 
while."  some  department  heads  and 
buyers  complain  in  some  stores.  "We 
get  n  window  and  ourspecial  newspaper 
space  exactly  on  timcevcry  month, "say 
the  department  heads  at  Gladding's. 
The  sales  promotion  chart  does  it. 

The  chart  covers  two  months  and  is 
c  hanged  regularly.  At  a  glance  the 
buyers  or  department  heads  can  tell 
just  what  is  going  on  in  every  part  of 
the  store  for  eight  weeks  at  a  lime,  and 
for  seven  weeks  ahead.  Each  depart- 
ment in  the  entire  store  is  listed  at  the 


left-hand  side  of  the  big  chart,  and 
monopolizes  an  entire  column  clear 
across  for  the  whole  eight  weeks. 

Three  main  colors  are  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  chart,  in  addition  to 
the  multi-colored  pins  which  are  stuck 
in  it  in  so  many  different  places. 
While  pins  indicate  Sundays;  red, 
holidays;  and  green,  store  events. 
Thus  the  chart  shows  at  a  glance  the 
special  days  when  nothing  else  can  be 
planned  for  any  special  department. 

Sales  Promotion  Plans 

White-Sundays  »  Rkd  •  Moi.iua.ys    »  Obukm  ■  Sron*  Evknts 


The  chart  ihowi  the  buyer*  and  depart m,  n  t  head*  Just  what  l»  ftoln*  on  In  erery  part  of  the 

for  a  period  of  el  flit  t  weeks 


Of  course  nothing  can  be  scheduled  for 
Sundays  or  holidays,  and  when  a 
"store  event"  takes  place  every  de- 
partment is  included,  so  a  white,  red  or 
green  pin  on  any  day  means  that  there 
is  "nothing  doing"  in  any  one  section 
of  the  store  on  that  particular  day. 

It  happens  that  the  two  months 
represented  on  the  chart  when  it  was 
photographed  were  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 1919.  There  were  five  Sun- 
days in  August,  so  there  are  five  white 
pins  across  the  chart  at  the  top,  and 
then  comes  a  red  one  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  month,  or  September  I. 
This  was  a  holiday.  I-alxir  I  >ay.  Then 
there  arc  two  green  pins  stuck  in  on 
September  2  and  September  If),  which 
mean  special  store  events,  such  as  an 
"autumn  opening."  a  dollar  day.  an 
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anniversary  sale  or  some  similar  event 
in  which  the.  whole  store  participates. 

This  accounts  for  the  large  pins  at 
the  lop  of  the  chart.  But  what  of  the 
smaller  various  colored  pins  stuck  in  at 
irregular  intervals?  Some  arc  white 
wilh  litlle  black  numbers;  some  are 
black,  orange,  blue,  canary,  violet, 
yellow  and  green.  Each  one  has  a 
meaning. 

The  numbered  pins  correspond  to 
numbers  assigned  to  the  windows  of 
the  store,  so  that 
when  a  pin  wilh  a 
certain  number  is 
stuck  in  a  square 
opposite  a  certain 
department  on  a 
certain  date,  it 
signifies  that  this 
article  of  merchan- 
dise in  this  depart- 
ment is  scheduled  for 
that  w  indow  on  that 
dale.  The  depart- 
ments arc  grouped 
on  the  chart  accord- 
ing to  their  buyers, 
and  are  divided  into 
groups,  shown  by 
double  lines  on  the 
photograph  repro- 
duced. 

Different  colored 
pins  stand  for  differ- 
ent forms  of  public- 
ity, advertising  and 
merchandising. 
Black  pins  represent 
local  newspaper  ads; 
orange  represent  ads 
in  out-of-tow  n  news- 
papers; blue  represent  advertising  in 
other  mediums,  such  as  programs  and 
year  books;  green  pins,  national  ad- 
vertising of  manufacturers  hooked  up 
with  store  ads;  canary-colored  pins 
signify  bill  enclosures;  violet  and 
yellow  pins  signify  mailing  slips  and  all 
other  printed  matter  to  be  used. 

In  the  first  column  of  each  month 
are  two  headings  marked  "sales." 
Red  and  green  pins  much  smaller  than 
those  at  the  top  are  used  in  these  two 
columns.  The  smaller  red  pins  in- 
serted in  the  sales  columns  mean  that 
that  department  is  lagging;  while  a 
green  pin  of  the  small  type  signifies 
that  the  department  is  overstocked. 

One  of  the  biggest  and  best  features 
about  the  chart  is  that  it  does  away 
with   any   possibility  of  department 
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heads  gelling  a  bit  "hufTy"  about  w  ho 
is  to  have  a  certain  window  on  a  certain 
day  for  their  particular  sales.  Suppos- 
ing muslin  underwear  comes  in  and 
wanls  a  special  window,  the  front  one. 
for  a  certain  day.  The  advertising 
manager  sees  that  jewelry  has  that 
window  for  that  date.  The  under- 
wear buyer  can  see  it,  too,  picks 
another  dale,  and  knows  that  nothing 
will  interfere  with  her  plans  after  the 
pin  is  stuck  in  on  such  and  such  a  day. 

Again,  if  the  gift  shop  is  thinking  of 
putting  mailing  slips  in  next  month's 
statements,  calling  attention  to  mer- 
chandise just  received,  up  goes  a 
canary -colored  tack  in  the  gift  shop's 
square  under  the  proper  date.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bedding  section  might 
want  to  connect  up  with  a  little 
national  advertising  that  is  being  done 
by  some  bedding  manufacturers.  A 
green  pin  appears. 

Perhaps  the  neckwear  buyer  has  an 
idea  that  the  fifteenth  of  the  month 
would  be  a  good  time  for  a  little 
"splurge"  in  his  department.  A  glance 
at  the  sales  chart  discloses  a  big  green 
pin  on  the  fifteenth.  What's  up? 
Why.  an  anniversary  sale  in  which  the 
entire  store  will  participate,  so  neck- 
wear knows  there  is  nothing  doing  on 
that  date  so  far  as  any  special  depart- 
mental sale  goes. 

Thus  the  pins  promote  publicity: 
they  do  away  with  argument,  and 
they  make  the  advertising  man  breathe 
easier  occasionally.  Altogether  they 
arc  a  godsend  to  the  store  at  large,  and 
to  each  department  in  particular. 

The  chart  is  made  of  six  layers  of 
corrugated  board  glued  together.  The 
convolutions  of  each  layer  run  in  op- 
posite directions,  so  that  the  pins, 
which  are  stuck  in  again  and  again, 
will  not  slip  out  loo  easily.  Coarse 
cheesecloth  is  then  put  over  this 
board  and  glued,  and  on  lop  of  the 
cheesecloth  is  a  thin,  smooth  sheet  of 
cork,  to  offer  more  resistance  to  the 
pins.  A  sheet  of  while  drawing  paper 
is  then  pasted  on  top  of  the  layer  of 
cork,  and  the  lettering  and  drawing 
necessary  to  complete  the  chart  arc 
executed. 

The.  layer  of  cork  makes  the  pin 
holes  close  up  almost  as  soon  as  the 
pins  arc  withdrawn.  A  coat  of  shellac 
is  put  over  the  white  drawing  paper 
after  the  chart  is  completed,  and  then 
a  frame  is  put  on  to  give  it  stability. 
It  can  be  hung  on  I  he  wall,  stood  on  a 
desk,  or  pul  anywhere  so  that  it  is 
convenient.  The  size  shown  here. 
30x3f>  inches,  makes  a  good  legible 
chart. 

Various  colored  pins,  or  course,  can 
be  obtained  easily.  These  are  kept  in  a 
box  just  below  the  chart.  On  the  first 
of  each  month,  the  pins  for  the  past 
month  are  removed;  those  for  the 


month  ahead  are  pul  back  into  the  cur- 
rent month  while  others  arc  inserted 
for  the  new  month  ahead.  Thus  the 
store  has  before  it  all  the  time  a  picture 
not  only  of  w  hat  is  going  on  during  the 
current  month,  but  of  what  is  coming 


SHORTAGE  of  good  dress- 
makers— 

The  prospect  of  a  dull  season 


in  dress  goods — 

Some  originality  on  the  part  of  a 
department  buyer  and  an  advertising 
manager- 
Result:  A  thriving  dress  manu- 
facturing plant  on  the  lop  floor  of  the 
Stone-Fisher  Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
department  stores  in  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington, and  a  booming  dress  goods 
department. 

Tacoma  women  are  flocking  to  this 
department  today  to  select  their  goods 
and  patterns,  to  have  their  measure- 
ments taken,  and  later  lo  receive  the 
completed  skirl  as  it  is  turned  out  from 
the  top  floor  factory-  made  to  order. 

The  records  for  Ihc  spring  season, 
which  at  the  outset  promised  to  be  a 
dull  one  for  wool  and  silk  goods,  show 
an  increase  in  sales  of  100  per  cent, 
according  to  Franck  C.  Emerick, 
buyer  for  the  department, 
flow  was  it  done? 

A  small  card,  prepared  by  P.  C. 
Smith,  advertising  manager  of  the 
store,  and  folded  in  bundles  of  mer- 
chandise carried  away  by  patrons,  tells 
part  of  the  talc: 

The  Stone-Fisher  Co. 

T.oom.,  Broadway  at  11th 

Our  Spetiai 
Mailt  fa  Measure 
Skirt  Service 
t2  fJ 

— Itundmh  of  women  !><<•  takina  advantage  of 
thi*  mm  ml  srreicc  original)  d  by  cur  wlk  and 
dies*  good*  departments. 

-Wc  will  make  your  skirt  to  your  individual 
mrasurrtiii-rilv  from  any  wool  or  silk  lal>ne  in 
k  al  lb€  following  VITJ  IpCtJal  prircs  for 

ihf  Making — 

Tailored  Skirts) 

Six  Smart  Sl%  lei     (  * » 
For  the  Making  J 

Pleated  Skirts) 

An  ordcon  Knifi-  i 
or  llnx  Tic  all  " 

I'riros  are  for  the  making  onlv  Expert  tailor- 
inn  mm  workmanship  Material*  muyl  Ik 
purchased  at  Urn  store. 

Similar  advertisements  were  placed 
in  the  daily  newspapers. 

Of  nearly  1.000 Tacoma  women  who 
had  skirts  made  lo  order  last  spring 
through  this  oiler,  all  but  eight  went 
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for  the  ne\t  month.  The  plans  an* 
there  in  plain  black  and  white,  or 
whatever  the  color  may  be,  and  a 
glance  shows  what  is  happening  today 
and  what  w  ill  happen  four  or  six  weeks 
from  today. 


away  satisfied  alike  with  the  goods, 
the  fil  and  the  service,  the  department 
records  show.  And  for  those  eight  the 
garments  were  altered  or  changed  until 
they  were  satisfactory.  Every  skirt  is 
guaranteed. 

But  the  lop  floor  plant  has  done  more 
than  inject  "pep"  inlo  dress  goods  sales. 
With  a  capacity  of  fourteen  machines, 
it  has  been  used  to  serve  other  depart- 
ments of  the  store.  For  example,  the 
dress  goods  department  manager  re- 
cently took  dow  n  a  number  of  pieces  of 
slow-moving  goods  that  had  been 
lying  idle  on  the  shelves.  I  le  sent  them 
upstairs  to  Phil  Halperin,  manager  of 
the  dressmaking  plant. 

Halperin  went  to  work  at  them. 
Pieces  lhat  would  not  catch  a  woman's 
eye  as  suitable  for  house  dresses  or 
skirts  were  cut  and  sewed  into  aprons 
Other  pieces  that  were  not  lit  for 
aprons  were  made  into  children's 
dresses  and  hats.  The  finished  gar- 
ments then  were  sent  to  the  ready-to- 
wear  departments  w  here  theyr  could  be 
offered  at  low  prices. 

"In  the  process  of  cutting  ain: 
finishing  scarcely  a  scrap  has  been 
wasted,"  said  Mr.  Emerick.  "The 
larger  odds  and  ends  have  been  con- 
verted into  ties,  neckwear  and  caps, 
incidentally  giving  direct  service  to 
other  departments." 

Some  other  striking  results  of  the 
experiment  so  far,  as  noticed  by  Mr. 
Emerick,  have  been  these: 

1.  The  need  of  investing  large  sums 
in  made-up  goods  has  been  largely 
eliminated,  as  has  the  need  of  buying 
large  slocks  far  in  advance  of  the 
market  from  eastern  concerns.  The 
item  or  freight  charges  has  been  greatly 
reduced. 

2.  Costly  mark-down  sales  on  slow- 
moving  gootls  have  been  replaced  by 
special  bargain  days  in  the  "made-l<>- 
measure  skirt  service."  On  these 
days,  known  as  "Dollar  Days."  the 
dress  goods  department  offers  to  make 
up  skirls  from  any  of  its  pieces  of  goods 
at  a  cost  of  SI  and  $2  each,  absorbing  a 
loss  of  only  $1  in  the  manufacture  ol  a 
skirt. 

3.  Woollen  and  silk  goods  have  lieen 
popularized  by  means  of  advertise- 
ments, while  the  salesmen  and  sales- 
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"Made  in  Our  Own  Store" 

By  EDGAR  C.  WHEELER 


■women  have  a  ni'\v  interest  and  new 

incentive. 

4.  Shortages  in  any  lines  of  .stock 
in  the  various  apparel  departments  of 
the  store  arc  quickly  met  by  the 
humming  machines  of  the  lop  floor 
factory.  Even  reed  chairs  arc  up- 
holstered, and  curtains  arc  turned  out. 

Like  most  experimental  ventures,  the 
department  store  factory  began  in  a 
small  way. 

"When  I  found  that  the  dress  goods 
business  was  not  coming  up  to  standard 
and  that  good  dressmakers  were  scarce," 
said  Mr.  Emerick,  "the  idea  of  rutting 
out  skirts  for  customers,  with  quick 
service,  came  to  me.  I  set  one  of  our 
men  to  work  with  the  shears,  letting 
htm  take  home  some  goods  to  practice 
with.  When  he  became  fairly  skillful 
w  o  pot  a  line  of  poods  that  was  easy  to 
make  and  began  advertising  that  we 
would  cut  out  skirls,  from  goods  pur- 
chased at  our  counters,  for  25  cents 
each. 

"The  next  step  was  lo  install  a  ma- 
chine and  begin  making  up  garments. 
The  success  of  Ihe  venture  warranted 
still  more  machines.  And  so  it  grew. 
At  present  we  can  turn  out  anything 
from  sport  skirts  to  children's  overalls. 

"The  thing  now  is  Ihe  skirl,  particu- 
larly the  sporl  skirl.  Rut  whenever  Ihe 
styles  change,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
meet  the  changing  demands.  We 
guarantee  every  skirt.  We  would 
rather  lose  the  price  of  a  skirl  lhan  have 
one  of  our  customers  go  awav  unsatis- 
fied." 

Mr.  Emerick  is  planning  lo  establish 
immediately  a  new  system  in  his  de- 
partment, keeping  an  exact  record  by 
lctlcr  and  number  of  every  roll  of  goods 
in  slock,  to  determine  just  how  long 
each  piece  has  been  on  the  shelves, 
which  pieces  arc  selling,  and  which 
salesmen  are  selling  them. 

The  taking  of  measurements  has 
enabled  him  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
name  and  address  of  every  women  who 
orders  a  "made  lo  measure"  skirt  or 
dress. 

"This  (;ne  feature  alone  has  made 
the  experiment  worth  while,"  he  says. 
"It  has  placed  us  in  touch  wilh  each 
of  our  customers  and  has  built  up  our 
mailing  list." 

Capitalized  His  Misfortune 

The  morning  afler  a  burglar  entered 
a  relail  clothing  store  in  Toronto, 
picked  out  a  new  outfit  for  himself  and 
left  his  old  clolhes.  the  proprietor 
headed  his  advertisement:  "Out  of 
all  slorcs  in  town  why  did  he  pick 
mine; 

The  ad  went  on  lo  say  that  the 
burglar  was  only  doing  as  olhers  did 
in  going  to  the  l>esl  store  in  town. 
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110  South  Dearborn  Street 


CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


Capital  -  $3,000,000 


Surplus  -  $600,000 


Devoted  to  a 
General  Banking 
Business 


Special  Attention  Paid  to  Foreign  Trade,  and  Foreign  Exchange.  Bills 
of  Exchange  Bought  or  Taken  for  Collection.     Drafts  Issued. 
Mail  and  Cable  lV.ynu-nts  Kffcctcd. 





Autocall  Service  Means 

Satisfied  Customers 


Let  a  customer  of  H  k  Donnelly  A  Son*  Co.,  Chicago,  call  the 
Donnelly  printing  plunl  to  telk  to  en  official  end  there  I*  no 
drier  l»  getting  the  message  to  the  proper  person. 

The  Autocall  system  In  their  printing  eetabllahment  makes  it 
possible  to  reach  any  official  Instantly,  no  matter  where  ha  may 
be  In  the  pUnt. 

Officiate  out  of  their  offices  are  alway*  available.  The  telephone 
operetor  Insert*  a  plug  under  their  code  numbers  on  the  Autocall 
and  throughout  Ihe  building  their  call  is  aounded  from  signal 
•tiitiona.  A  step  lo  tie  nearest  phone  and  they  are  in  touch 
witli  the  person  calling  them. 

The  Autocall  Is  saving  lime  In  hundreds  of  banks,  factories, 
wholesale  end  retail  establishments  throughout  the  country. 

THE  AUTOCALL  COMPANY  l>) 
210  Tucker  Ave.  Shelby,  Ohio 


»vii  Oigiteed  ty  titX)Q  le 
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AuIq-OESK  - 

1  '(5mi- 


Beautifully  aonr  m  quarterrd  whiu 
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nerrd  white  oak  »r  1 1 
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ID  Mi,  COMBINATION/*  Mail* 
rap  aim.  baring  two  AtTOMATICAlXY  «-» 
pamkna;  full  Mxc  tiling  com  pan 
(B'fita  —  iIm*    wiiiMf  o|>«Tatrif  in 
Opaping  ami  riming  ttv  rwrrT  anil 
the  lower  the  FAMOl'S  Al'TO- 
IIAT1C    expanding    6lr  drawer. 
Card  or  flat  drawora  U1...1., 
f'tuh  button  forking    drvtrr  and 

rr-ll-r  he*  nag  caat«-n  loclnded. 

THE  SILENT  PARTNER 

For  eaecutivra, 
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•  ional  m*».  "Thia 
cabinet  Jot.  b iff 
lli.nf.— I.kr  an  F.V- 
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If  You're  Only  Human 
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FREE 
TRIAL 

Smt  aaywbrr*  as  30  .lay.-  trial  at  our 
all  r^prnar. 

5an<f  /or  CalaUt  21 -B 
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Dayton  Moneyweight 
Parcel  Post  Scale 

No.  145 

Capacity,  Seventy  Pounds 


Automatically  weigh,  n  g  and  :  reputing 
to  the  full  rapacity  of  the  scale. 

Moneyweight  Scale  Co. 


MADISON  ST..  CHICAGO 
5.i iVi  Distribution 
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of  correspondence,"  announced  Mr. 
1  libben  finally. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  Deal- 
try's  face  fell.  "What's  that?"  he 
managed  to  say. 

It  was  clear  that  the  job  had  to  do 
with  hated  letter-w  riting.  This  seemed 
a  slap  in  the  face  after  what  he  had  just 
said.  He  didn't  want  to  supervise 
correspondence.  lie  wanted  to  get 
away  from  correspondence  entirely. 
That  was  the  whole  point  of  his  dis- 
cussion, and  the  Old  Man  was  ignoring 
it  utterly. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  he 
realized  that  Mr.  I  libben  was  speaking. 

"Listen  to  me.  Dcallry.  Forget 
your  prejudice  for  two  minutes,  and 
give  me  your  attention.  This  is 
serious.  I'm  not  joking.  I'm  not 
trifling.  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  this 
new  job  would  call  for  all  your  sales 
ability.  That  is  precisely  true.  Do 
you  suppose  that  salesmanship  is  just 
a  matter  of  getting  people  to  agree  to 
take  a  bill  of  goods,  and  then  smiling 
them  out  of  the  store?  Not  by  a  whole 
lot.  We  pay  a  good  chunk  of  money 
annually  in  advertising  to  bring  people 
here  in  the  first  place.  We  pay  another 
good-sized  sum  to  you  and  the  other 
men  who  attend  to  their  wants  when 
they  come.  I'm  in  favor  of  spending 
some  more  money  and  energy  to  make 
sure  that  these  people,  who  arc  at- 
tracted by  our  advertising  and  served 
by  our  salesmen,  arc  made  permanent 
customers — and  that  means  some  at- 
tention to  them  after,  as  well  as  before 
and  during,  the  sale. 

"And  that's  the  sort  of  salesman  I 
want  to  make  you — the  man  who  keeps 
our  goods  sold,  who  brings  our  cus- 
tomers back,  who  builds  good  will. 
Of  course  you  can't  do  it  alone.  There's 
apparently  something  wrong  in  the 
shipping  and  delivery  sen-ice  that 
needs  to  be  jacked  up;  there  may  be 
weak  spots  in  other  departments  that 
we'll  have  to  strengthen.  But  in  spite 
of  the  best  co-operation  wc  won't  be 
perfect;  and  the  thing  that  will  save  us 
in  many  a  tight  place  is  the  sort  of 
after-thc-sale  salesmanship  that  a  good 
letter  can  accomplish. 

"Here  wc  have  this  magnificent 
store,  Dealtry;  we  have  a  fine  sales 
organization;  our  advertising  is  top 
notch;  and  our  letters— why  they  are 
as  out-of-date  as  a  wheezy  old  govern- 
ment mule  I  saw  rusticating  over  in 
Jersey  the  other  day.  lie  had  served 
at  some  army  posts  out  West,  and 
went  through  the  Mexican  campaign; 
now  he  is  enjoying  a  permanent  vaca- 
tion while  motor  lorries  are  doing  his 
old  job. 

"Most  of  our  letters  arc  wheezy  and 
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hamstrung  and  paralytic.  They  are 
made  up  of  the  same  old  phrases  that 
passed  current  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Look  at  this  letter  I've  just  read. 
When  the  customer  gets  through  with 
all  your  "trusting"  and  "rcgrettine" 
and  "awaiting"  do  you  suppose  she 
thinks  of  us  as  a  live  business  that  is 
on  its  toes  to  serve  her?  Will  she  feel 
like  coming  here  for  her  next  order'1 
Maybe  so:  habit's  a  strong  influence. 
I  don't  think,  though,  that  she'll  come 
because  of  this  letter;  she'll  come  in 
spite  of  it.  Here  was  an  opportuniU 
lo  clinch  that  customer — to  hitch  her 
and  her  home  directly  to  our  store,  and 
not  casually  classify  her  as  in  our 
Friday  delivery  zone." 

"Well,  sir"  interrupted  Dealtry. 
big-eyed  with  a  question  that  seemed 
to  him  lo  gel  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter. 

"Oh,  it's  not  you  I'm  blaming." 
answered  Mr.  Hibben.  "This  is  the 
sort  of  letter  we  have  all  been  sendinu 
out.  It's  quite  typical  of  my  own 
letter  file.  But,  Dealtry"— and  hi* 
voice  softened  —  "do  you  remember 
Mrs.  John  Recce — a  customer — up- 
state?" 

"Indeed  I  do,"  replied  Dealtry. 
"There's  a  Idler  to  her  in  that  bunch." 

"So  I  noticed,"  observed  the  head  of 
the  firm,  smiling  once  more.  "Well,  I 
happen  to  know  Mrs.  Reece.  She's  a 
friend  of  the  family.  I  usually  wan 
on  her  myself  when  she  comes  in  here. 
I  was  out  when  she  called  in  August, 
if  you  remember  the  occasion." 

"I  remember  her  perfectly."  said 
Dealtry. 

"Well,  my  wife  and  I  were  niolormc 
up  that  way  Sunday,  and  wc  dropped 
in  at  the  Recce's  for  a  call.  Mrs 
Reece  told  me  of  that  remarkable 
episode  of  the  mattress.  And  she 
showed  me  that  letter  you  wrote  bark 
in  September." 

Dealtry  reddened  at  remembrance  nf 
the  letter. 

"It  was  one  great  little  letter,  my 
boy." 

"But  not  a  good  business  letter. 
Mr.  Hibben.    Too  unconventional." 

"It  was  just  right.  It  was  human, 
and  that's  what  mighty  few  business 
letters  are.  It  was  honest  and  to  the 
point.  The  language  was  natural, 
conversational." 

"Excuse  me.  Mr.  Hibben,  but  do  I 
understood  that  you  approve  of  that 
letter?" 

"I  most  certainly  do,"  answered 
the  president. 

"Well,  this  is  surprising."  retorted 
Dealtry.  "I'll  confess  that  I  came 
here  prepared  lo  defend  this  Intest 
creation  of  mine.  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  jump  on  it." 

"I'm  afraid  I  might  have— last 
week,"  sighed  Mr.  Hibben.  "Why. 
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do  you  know  what  Mrs.  Recce  (old 
me?"  he  asked,  with  a  midden  ve- 
hemence, "She  said  she  was  prepared 
lo  quit  trading  here — had  in  fact 
decided  that  we  were  too  careless,  loo 
lacking  in  consideration,  too  wooden 
nnd  stereotyped  and  self-satisfied.  Her 
Yankee  sense  of  exactness  made  her 
want  lo  see  ihe  mattress  matter 
adjusted,  but  after  that  it  was  'good 
night'  for  us. 

"Then  your  letter  came.  She  said 
it  made  her  smile,  and  then  laugh, 
it.  was  so  natural.  The  advice  you 
gave  happened  to  be  the  very  thing 
she  had  done — she  had  already  stuffed 
pillows  in  with  the  mattress  and  so 
made  some  use  of  it.  Your  letter 
resold  her.  Not  only  did  it  smooth 
out  the  irritation,  but  in  her  eyes  it 
redeemed  the  house  of  Hibbcn  & 
Company.  She  decided  that  we  were 
human  after  all,  and  not  pompous 
asses. 

"And  this  other  letter — this  one 
that  you  sent  today — will  wind  up  the 
adjustment  in  line  style.  It  confirms 
my  choice.  I  want  you  for  this  job. 
Talk  about  concentration  on  your 
specialty — this  is  your  specialty!  And 
salesmanship? — this  means  super- 
salesmanship.  Just  be  human,  and 
you'll  work  wonders  for  Hibbcn  tv 
Company." 

"But  I  really  doubt  my  ability." 
protested  Deallry.  "You  saw  how 
confused  I  got  this  morning  when  you 
overheard  my  dictation." 

"That's  easy  to  explain.  You  were 
dictating  something  real,  something 
personal,  and  sclf-consciouness  was 
perfectly  natural.  If  you  had  been 
rattling  off  a  string  of  those  beg-to- 
states,  the  interruption  would  have 
meant  nothing  to  you.  The  very 
element  that  made  you  self-conscious 
is  the  clement  that  we  want  to  get  into 
our  letters.  That's  what  this  new  job 
calls  for.  You  know  now  what  I 
want.  You've  got  vision  enough  to 
see  its  possibilities  for  us  and  for  you. 
Does  it  interest  you?" 

"It  docs,  Mr.  Hibbcn.  What  you 
have  said  puts  the  whole  thing  in  a 
different  light.  If  you  think  I'm  good 
enough,  I'll  be  glad  to  tackle  it." 

"Fine!  That's  settled.  There  are 
details  to  talk  over,  and  we  might  post- 
pone that  to  tomorrow-  say  at  lunch. 
Shall  we  lunch  together?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Deallry.  "and.  if 
I  may  have  that  privilege,  I'd  like  to 
suggest  the  place." 

"Sure,"  assented  Mr.  Hibbcn. 
"Anywhere  you  say." 

"I'd  like  to  make  it  (he  I^ondon 
Fog,"  said  Dealtry. 

**Eh?  The  London  Fog?  What  the 
mischief  is  that?" 

"A  place  where  you  ran  eat — and 
think,"  said  Deallry. 


A  New  System 
of  Mechanical 
Addressing 


Your  stenographer  stenriW  the 
Uliolt  \1  ■-  Card*  on  her 
typewriter.  Von  can  correct 
vour  list  .U,U  without  buying 
•n  expensive  cmhnsiung  ma- 
chine J*  v«  nccmury  with 
former  Addressing  Machines. 
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Elliott  Addrru  Card*  ire  also 
indev.  rard»;  are  >T  a»  heavy, 
'  \  is  bulky  and  1  r  ai  expensive 
«s  address  plate*  of  former  Ad* 
dreeing  Machine*. 


S*>fi  rubber  ink.  roll  p  reuses 
the  ink  through  the  Address 
Card.,  giving  eiiual  |>reMure  on 
every  Teller.  This  overcomes 
uneven  addresses  turned  out  by 
firmer  Addressing  Machine*. 


Work  comet  out  of  the  Ad- 
dresserpresa  Address  Side  up 
instead  of  Address  Side  down 
i>  with  former  Addressing  Ma- 
chines. 


X  F.T  your  Monographer  stencil 
|  i  Elliott  Addre**  Card.--  for  thai 
li.it  of  .> •  I ■  I  r  ■  —  ■  -  that  you  have 
to  write  periodically. 

She  can  Mencil  the  addresses  into 
lite  Klliott  Address  Cards  with 
her  own  typewriter  by  simply  re- 
moving the  ribbon. 

Then,  ax  often  an  you  wish,  you 
can  run  the  Addrew  Card*  through 
the  Addresscrpress,  which  will 
transfer  the  addresses  on  to  your 
•  ir.nl.ir-.  Statement*,  Lodge 
Notice*,  etc.,  at  a  speed  of  sixty 
impressions  per  minute. 

You  keep  the  Address  Cards  in 
alphabetical  order  just  like  index 
cards  —  always  ready  to  be  run 
through  the  Addresserprcsa. 

If  you  are  going  to  write  the  Mime 
list  of  addrr-.se-. five  or  more  limes, 
it  will  be  cheaper  lo  use  Elliott 
Address  Cards  than  to  "address 
by  hand." 

You  can't  afford  to  enter  the  battle 
of  modern  competition  without 
this  business  machine  gun.  It  will 
address  your  every  business  form 
n.i  you  want  it  and  when  you 
want  il. 

Srnit  fnr  nur  UiMiklrt."  Mrrhanirat 
Atttlrnu/tfc."  nm!  trlt  sjj  u  hal  mi- 
itwtints  mtu  hinr  you  ttnw  use 

THE  ELLIOTT  COMPANY 

144  Albany  Street.  Cambridge,  Mui. 
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Modern  Business  Demands  Modern  Maps 


— also  a  systematic,  businesslike 
method  of  displaying  them. 

National  Maps  are  modem  in  every 
respect.  Their  washable  celluloid  sur- 
face makes  it  possible  to  erase,  quickly 
and  completely,  any  marking  made 
thereon.  Use  either  a  sponge  or  a 
damp  cloth. 

National  Maps  are  more  than  mere 
commercial  maps  —  they  are  business 
score-boards  upon  which  you  can 
mark  the  daily  progress  of  your 
business. 


Among  the  prominent  firm,  now  u.lnK  Multi-Unit  System,  and  waahable 
National  Map.  art:  Charrujion  Ignition  Co,.  Stew.rt  Motor  Truck  Co_  Midwest 
Rnglne  Co^Kev.tone  Knit  Gooda  Corp,  K  C  Atklna  Co  .  Hart  Parr  CcToledo 
Bridge _a  Crane  Co,  Lakewood  En.-ineerlnr  Co-Diamond  Match  Co,  Armour 
ft  Co..  Sludebaker  Corporat.on.  Wil'y.  O»erlond  Co,  United  State.  Ruhher  Co  . 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  and  many  others  equally  well  known. 

Writ*  tot  further  information  about  trainable  man* 
and  the  Multi-Unit    Sytem  of  ditplayinf  them. 


NATIONAL  MAP  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS  Map  Maker,  for  35  Year.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Addrc.n  Home  Office,  29  E.  Georgia  St,  Indian  .poll.,  It,  J. 


Engraved  Stationery 

For  many  years  wc  have  rivaled  the  foremost  engraving  concerns  of 
other  cities  in  quality  of  Steel  Unsaved  and  Lithographed  Stationery. 
The  most  gratifying  feature  of  our  experience  is  that  we  have  served 
some  of  the  most  panicular  business  hrms  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
Missouri — and  are  their  regular  source  of  supply. 

]f  you  are  in  the  market  and  are  interested  in  the  sen  ice  Wc  have  to 
offer,  please  communicate  with  us. 

The  Edwards  &  Franklin  Co. 


Steel  and  Capper  Hate  F.ntraven,  IMhafrcphen,  Primten 
1835  to  18<5  F.ait  23rd  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  Multi-Unit  Map  Syst  em 

is  the  modern,  business-like  method  of  displaying  business  maps.  Puts  all  your  maps 
within  easy  reach,  ready  when  you  want  them,  yet  completely  out  of  the  way  when  not 
in  use.  Keeps  them  clean  and  free  from  dust.  Handy  as  a  book  simply  turn  a  leaf 
and  you  have  a  new  section  of  your  territory  before  you. 
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OSTAGE 

The  25c  monthly  magazine  that 
telle  how  to  tranaact  bueineee  by 
mail  —  Advertising,  S.Blnf,  CeJIectrnf. 
C.I.I,,,,  Beekl.1.,  Cirrabrs,  Letter.,  Olfcrt 
Srs  ema.Manrr  Ss'eif  I  i?tai.  Sine.  ISIS  the 
eSicM  I  maguei.  el  The  Diraet  Mail  Advertising 
A.Mcialran.    f  mantras  $1*0  ;  1  feat  (LMl 

POSTAGE   ■   ISEaai  IlikSi  ,  Ne>  YarkCky 


Absolute  Time  Records 


Know  in  tlf  mil  I  rnrra    .  i.,urt«d 

ami  nn,«h<  I.  *hri*  .  ,  I.  t,  are  i -  <  r i , .  t 
and  d.-liirrrd.  lalara  Irtter.  are  mrnr#d 
and   1 

KaUi-IM  Timr  l-.i,  |„  naM  fink,  arc 
Uaih  far  kin£  sert  Kr, and  arork  quickly. 
srsMMrthly  and  aii-uralehr, 
IWml  tor  niiihiw 


■rannq*  autca  with  teirw. 


AT  LAST! 


BEAUTIFUL 
UTHOCRAPHY 

FOR 
SMALL  USERS 


ll"'>  L«clllr»l.     ,  ONLY 
|WN»  BillKra.l.  and  :  t  I  2.8B 

HHW ihalnaeiila     '  far  Lot 


i'«m  i  „,,m.\  2000  B.IIM.  II 

Haall'rareV  '  ,  U.rh.l.  |l.' H  . 

Mrratbiira  I .  i..n,.«,i.  »::.-; 

 .''"«  Lerrhdl  A  *T«J  BnfliV.  I32.7S 

Orefomere  from Maina     I  "h'Trr.nh*-.!  ,.n  aon.1  Unnd 
to  California,  F*|>rr.    AT/ii.  ft*  Semelri. 

IAT  DFE  uTBtraAPlWC  CO  ,  770  Trrrtaaa  Are,  afiretekre.  Siv 


■  SVIItixsc 


'  [  C  T  I  n  k 


'  PHONE"  without  being  overheard 

WonJ.  rr.il  sanitary  r,„K  telephone 

Mil  r  r  [  .   ,,  .  ,  ..  I   1.  »  v         |0  laHj  fw|,  ^fcuy. 

,  €,al  i,.  mrrfcrard.  Hold  ...  rn  eottvma. 
|  rirm.  l»er»  adie«U|r  ,.l  a  hooth  trU-phonr. 
|  Madf  ml  ala...  njuirklY  rleanrd  and  washed. 
'  UsIaelU  *.l  I...I..I  Mcrtsey  hark  if  au«  murr 
Ihan  pleased.    Srmi  /xMip-Qid Jo*  $1.00. 

THE  COLYTT  LABORATORIES  -  Dial.  T* 

5S5  W.  Washington   Street.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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A  Harvest  for  the  Reaping 

Continued  from  |Ki8e  !*) 

there  are  seven  cows.    The  number 
varies  from  si  little  loss  Ihan  five  in  the 
west  to  a  lilllc  more  than  eight  in  t h 
east. 

About  one-fourlh  of  the  farm  women 
actually  help  with  field  work  during  an 
average  period  of  nearly  two  months  a 
year.  Although  that  custom  varie* 
lit  lie  for  the  different  sections,  it 
varies  much  in  different  communities. 

"I  don't  help  on  the  farm  because 
American  women  don't,"  an  Italian 
woman  in  New  Fngland  w  rote  on  her 
questionnaire. 

In  reaching  a  customer  it  is  well  to 
know  all  you  can  about  the  situation  oi 
that  customer.  The  report  atTonU 
considerable  general  data  of  high  value. 
For  example,  the  average  farm  in  the 
eastern  section  is  64. 4  acres,  -with  8J. 
per  cent  of  the  farms  owned  by  the 
occupants.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  ni 
them  are  "general"  farms.  In  the 
central  seetion  the  axerage  farm 
comprises  175  acres,  with  75  per  cent 
of  those  reporting  owning  the  farms. 
Kighty-threc  per  cent  of  the  farms  are 
"general'* farms.  In  the  west  the  farm- 
allain  an  average  of  227  acres;  .N."> 
per  cent  of  them  are  owned  by  their 
occupants  and  72  per  cent  of  thorn  are 
devoted  to  general  farming. 

The  average  farm,  all  sections  con- 
sidered, is  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  district  school  house,  between 
four  and  ten  miles  from  the  high 
school,  from  two  to  six  miles  from  the 
church,  and  from  three  to  eight  miles 
from  the  market.  The.  distance  from 
the  family  doctor  ranges  from  an 
average  of  about  three  and  a  half  to 
more  than  ten  miles,  reaching  in 
Nevada  an  extreme  of  thirty-four  miles. 
The  distance  from  hospitals  and  trained 
nurses  varies  in  a  majority  of  cases 
from  about  ten  to  about  eighteen  miles. 

One  of  the  surprising  disclosures 
relates  to  children  on  the  farm.  For 
all  farms  reporting  there  are  an  axer- 
age of  only  1.18  children  under  ten 
years  of  age  and  only  .89  children 
between  ten  and  sixteen.  The  figures 
increase,  but  not  greatly,  as  wc  go 
westward. 

"There  isa  direct  relation  ."says  Mis* 
Ward,  "between  the  farm  home  equip- 
ment and  the  number  of  children  <ni 
the  farm. 

"Some  of  the  financial  returns  re- 
reived  by  the  farmer,  as  a  result  of  the 
wise  care  and  feeding  of  animals,  might 
well  be  invested  in  lime-saving  home 
equipment  in  the  home  so  that  the  wife 
can  give  greater  attention  to  the 
science  of  feeding  and  rearing  her 
children,"  she  declares. 

Miss  Ward's  comments  on  the 
collected  data  point  to  the  conclusion 
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Send  far  this  book 

of  better  bookkeeping 

This  new  booklet  just  issued  contains  valuable 
information  for  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  re- 
tailer, jobber  and  every  bookkeeper.  In  it  arc 
expbined  the  simplest,  easiest  and  most  satis- 
factory Ixkjsc  Leaf  forms  for  keeping  every  sort 
of  record. 

Accounting  Systems 
For  Every 


No  matter  what  your  business,  this  book  de- 
scribes a  better,  simpler,  labor-  and  money- 
saving  system  that  you  can  use.    It  show* 
forms  and  systems  for  every  requirement 
tells  how  to  use  them. 

Sent  Free  on  Request 

Although  prepared  at  considerable  expense,  thii 
book  will  gladly  be  unit  on  request.     By  studying 
h  you  can  eliminate  usrlm  labor,  prevent  errors 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  cvrry  department  of 
your  office,  factory  or  store.     Send  for  your  copy 
of  "How  to  Use  a  Loo*  Leaf  Ledger"  ttJ.iy. 

C  E.  SHEPPARD  COMPANY 

LOOSE  LEAF  SYSTEMS 
3 1 3  Hud.oo  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


that  the  most  promising  resource  for 
lightening  the  burdens  and  improving 
the  condition  of  the  farm  woman  lies 
in  better  equipment  for  the  home. 

The  report  shows  that  the  farm  wife, 
chiefly  because  of  antiquated  equip- 
ment for  keeping  up  the  home,  is 
sadly  overworked.  Her  workday 
averages  more  than  eleven  hours  the 
year  around.  It  reaches  the  astonish- 
ing length  of  13.1*2  hours  in  summer, 
with  only  a  one-and-a-half  hour  rest 
period.  The  figures  vary  little  in  the 
different  sections. 

"In  industries  where  love  and  service 
are  not  the  ruling  motives,  conditions 
like  those  brought  to  light  by  this 
survey."  says  Miss  Ward,  'would  fore- 
shadow a  walk-out." 

Only  13  per  cent  of  the  farm  wives 
report  an  annual  vacation,  and  the 
average  length  of  these  few  vacations 
is  less  than  two  weeks. 

'THE  survey  disclosed  many  evidences 
of  mental  alertness,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  farm  women.  In  many 
sections  they  are  getting  together  in 
the  form  of  community  clubs  and  cen- 
ters for  the  purpose  of  working  to- 
gether in  solving  mutual  problems. 
That  tendency  is  encouraged  by 
the  extension  work  inaugurated  by  the 
United  Stales  Government  under  the 
Smith-Ijever  Act.  Specialists  in  home 
economics  now  work  with  women  and 
children  in  a  great  proportion  of  the 
farming  communities  of  the  country. 

It  was  found,  for  example,  that  32 
per  cent  of  the  farm  women  keep  the 
farm  accounts  and  that  nearly  as  large 
a  percentage  keep  home  accounts. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  women  keep 
records  on  poultry-raising  operations, 
but  it  was  surprising  to  find  that  only 
an  average  of  22  per  cent  have  free  use 
of  the  money  thus  earned.  Only  K> 
per  cent  use  the  proceeds  from  the  eggs 
for  pin  money  and  a  still  smaller  per- 
centage have  Ihe  use  of  the  butter 
money. 

The  farm  women  of  the  country 
evidently  are  improving  their  condi- 
tion, but  there  is  much  to  be  done 
before  they  are  on  the  same  satisfac- 
tory plane. 

"This  is  a  serious  matter,'*  says  Miss 
Ward,  "because  we  have  a  live  nation:  I 
problem  now  in  working  out  the  eco- 
nomics of  country  living  in  such  way  OS 
to  conduce  to  willingness  to  slay  on  the 
land  and  help  build  il  up.  Perhaps  Ihe 
greatest  factor  in  bringing  that  about 
will  be  the  healthy,  alert  and  expert 
home-maker,  who  will  see  toil  that  part 
of  the  increased  income  from  the  farm 
goes  into  improving  the  home.  At  a 
time  like  this,  when  the  scarcity  of  farm 
labor  is  a  limiting  factor  in  production, 
it  is  very  doubtful  business  policy  for 
farmers  to  use  increased  income  to  buy 


more  land  instead  of  using  part  of  it  in 
raising  standards  of  living,  so  that 
women  and  young  people  will  not  want 
to  go  to  the  cities  in  search  of  attractive 
living  conditions  and  amusement." 

The  manufacturer,  the  advertiser 
and  distributor  come  into  the  situation 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  theirs  is  the 
opportunity  of  providing  the  farm 
woman  the  labor-saving  equipment 
she  needs.  Not  only  must  it  be  made 
obtainable  but  it  must  be  sold  to  her, 
either  directly  or  through  her  husband. 

There  are  many  signs  to  indicate 
that  a  direct  appeal  will  prove  no  less 
effective  with  the  farm  woman,  herself, 
than  it  has  proved  with  her  sister  in 
the  city. 

Why  Salesmen  Have  Wrinkles 

Mother  was  very  keen  on  correct 
deportment,  and  never  lost  a  chance  of 
instilling  il  into  Mabel. 

"There's  one  important  thing,  my 
dear,"  said  she.  "You  must  never 
point  at  anything." 

"But  mama."  objected  the  little 
girl,  "suppose  I  am  shopping  ami 
don't  know  the  name  of  a  thing?" 

"Then  let  the  assistant  show  you 
everything  in  stock  until  he  comes  to 
the  article  you  desire." — St.  Augustine, 
Record. 


"  How  to  Organize  Desk  Work  " 

Is  the  name  of  a  timple  little  four  page 
Uulletin  which  tell*  how  any  office  worker 
ran  rhaxaway  tint  littered  dcik  problem 
and  clear  thedokfor  action.  K»ecutive> 
will  learn  from  it  h"W  to  organize  all 
drill  and  increase  productive  time  in  the 
office.  It  ii  north  a  ten  dollar  bill  to 
any  office  worker. 

Free  with  any  Work-Organiier,  or  by 
mail  if  you  a*k  for  it  on  your  letterhead. 


WORK  ORGANIZER  CO. 
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RYCO  TAPE 

PERSONALLY  MARKED 

Your  trade  mark  or  name 
identifies  your  product.  Asa 
binder  of  fibre  shipping  cases 
it  prevents  theft  and  locates 
your  goods  at  stations. 

RYCO  TAPE  MOISTENER 

Sent  oa  Approval. 
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"And  Now  I*  m  Making  Money" 

iConlinucd  frum  page  '2t» 

department,  for  instance,  showed 
that  wc  had  in  stork  $100  in  meat  at 
cost  price.  During  the  week,  according 
to  our  invoices,  we  added  $500  in 
meats  to  our  slock.  If  wc  hadn't  sold 
a  thing  we  ought  to  have  this  week  $900 
worth  of  available  meat  stock.  Our 
inventory,  however,  shows  that  we 
now  have  only  $300  worth  in  stock. 
Obviously  we  must  account  for  the 
difference  between  $900  and  $300,  or 
$(i(X)  worth  of  meat. 

We  total  our  duplicate  meat  sales 
slips  for  the  week.  If  wc  sold  the 
meat  at  cost,  and  no  meat  was  stolen 
or  lost,  the  sales  slips  should  total 
$600.  But  we  sell  the  meat  at  a  profit 
and  the  sales  slips  show  only  the  selling 
price,  so  the  sales  slips  will  show  a 
total  for  the  week  of  more  than  $000, 
let  us  say  $700.  Our  profit  for  the 
week  in  the  meat  department  is  there- 
fore $700,  the  selling  price,  minus  $(500, 
the  cost  or  inventory  price,  or  $100. 

As  I  understand  inventory-taking  in 
retail  stores,  this  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory way  of  handling  it.  Wc  can't 
account  for  every  piece  of  meat,  but 
the  big  idea  is  to  be  sure  that  the  de- 
partment is  making  money,  and  this 
much  we  know  absolutely. 

The  inventories  in  the  other  depart- 
ments are  taken  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  We  know  how  much  stock  we 
had  on  hand  last  week,  we  know  how 
much  was  added  to  the  stock  avail- 
able for  sale  during  the  week,  and  we 
find  out  how  much  stock  wc  have  on 
hand  at  the  time  of  taking  the  inven- 
tory. The  sales  slips  show  how  much 
has  been  sold  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sales  slips  total  (figured  at 
the  selling  price!  and  the  amount  of 
goods  taken  from  the  shelves  (at  the 
cost  price)  gives  us  our  profit  for  the 
department.  And  a  profit  each  de- 
partment must  make  or  I  find  out  the 
reason  why. 

I  keep  a  perpetual  inventory  of  the 
groceries  on  hand  in  my  stock  room. 
Whenever  one  of  my  salesmen  trans- 
fers anything  from  the  slock  room  to 
the  shelves  in  the  store,  he  writes  the 
articles  on  a  slip  and  hands  the  slip 
to  me.  I  post  the  figures  to  my  per- 
petual inventory  sheet.  Once  a  week 
I  make  the  necessary  extensions  to 
show  just  how  much  of  each  article  I 
am  carrying  in  my  stock  room.  This 
inventory,  of  course,  is  taken  at  the 
cost  price.  This  inventory-taking 
gives  me  a  grip  on  my  business  for  which 
almost  any  retailer  might  envy  me. 

Here  is  a  little  incident  to  show  how 
I  used  to  be  "trimmed  on  trimmings." 
I  hope  the  telling  of  this  story  will 
serve  to  open  the  eyes  of  others  who 


are  in  the  retail  meat  business.  It  had 
often  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  not 
getting  all  that  was  coming  to  me  for 
my  trimmings.  One  week  I  took  a 
notion  to  grade  and  weigh  the  trim- 
mings before  the  scrap  man  came 
around  in  the  morning.  I  figured  t ho 
trimmings,  sewets,  bones  and  other 
waste  on  hand  to  be  worth  $36.  I 
let  the  driver  load  the  scraps  on  ha 
wagon  and  then,  as  usual,  asked  him. 
"How  much?" 

He  replied,  "Eight  dollars  will  cover 
it  this  morning." 

I  said,  "Not  on  your  life;  you  give 
me  $36  or  unload." 

Now  I  had  weighed  and  graded  the 
trimmings  very  carefully  and  I  knew 
to  a  cent  how  much  they  were  worth 
because  there's  a  standard  price  for 
sewets,  bones,  etc.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  never  had  occurred  to 
me  before  to  do  this.  The  scrap  man 
realized  that  I  had  him.  He  "came 
across"  with  the  $36  and  ever  sin<e 
that  day  I  weigh  and  grade  the  trim- 
mings and  get  what  they  are  worth. 

When  I  was  in  the  hospital  the  credit 
system,  so  far  as  my  business  was  con- 
cerned, was  put  to  an  unusually 
thorough  test.  I  don't  say  that  peo- 
ple took  advantage  of  my  absence,  or 
that  my  employees  didn't  try  to  run 
the  business  as  conscientiously  as  I 
would  myself,  but  the  amount  of  money- 
outstanding  on  the  books  increased  to 
alarming  proportions.  When  I  got  back 
on  the  job  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  credit  business  would  have  to  go. 

GROCER  cannot  borrow  money  at 
the  bank  on  the  money  owed  him  by 
his  customers.  The  grocer  has  to 
put  up  gilt-edged  security.  I  never 
could  sec  any  more  reason  for  a  grocer 
extending  credit  to  a  customer  without 
security  than  for  a  bank  to  extend 
credit  without  security. 

I  have  found  the  cash-and-carry  busi- 
ness much  more  satisfactory  than  the 
credit  business.  I  have  no  money  out- 
standing; I  lose  no  money  on  hixd  ac- 
counts and  I  save  the  cost  of  delivery. 
By  the  way,  the  customer  gets  the 
benefit  in  lower  prices  because  of  the 
cash-and-carry  system. 

But  I  am  not  stiff-necked  on  this 
question.  I-ots  of  my  friends  run  a 
credit  business  and  get  away  with  it. 
In  most  instances,  though,  it's  because 
they  have  an  adequate  system  for 
keeping  track  of  their  accounts. 

I  believe  wc  sell  more  eggs  than  any 
other  grocery  of  the  same  size  in  the 
country.  Wc  guarantee  our  eggs  to 
the  extent  of  offering  a  refund  of  from 
5  to  10  cents  for  any  imperfect  egg. 
Often  wc  have  our  egg-candling  ma- 
chine right  in  the  window  to  show- 
people  how  eggs  arc  candled.  There 
isn't  much  chance  of  a  bad  egg  being 
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sold  in  our  slorc.  I  don'l  remember  of 
anyone  ever  claiming  the  refund.  The 
eggs  arc  crated  small,  medium  and 
large,  and  wc  pack  them  by  the  dozen 
in  special  containers  on  which  "Hes- 
ter's Market"  is  printed.  These  little 
advertising  stunts  pay. 

In  the  winter  time  when  the  streets 
are  piled  high  with  snow  and  the  side- 
walks are  almost  impassable,  wc  pay 
particular  attention  to  our  windows. 
Wc  keep  them  dressed  up  as  attrac- 
tively as  possible  and  display  special 
bargains.  In  the  summer  time  we 
always  keep  an  attractive  display  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  store.  One  of  the  sales- 
men sells  from  the  sidewalk  almost 
exclusively.  We  serve  free  coffee  in  the 
winter  and  iced  lea  in  the  summer. 
This  little  service  doesn't  cost  much 
and  booms  the  sale  of  coffee  and  tea. 

I  make  a  special  study  of  market 
conditions.  I  don't  pcrmil  any  sales- 
man lo  influenrc  me  to  buy  against  my 
better  judgment  or  when  market  con- 
ditions do  not  justify  it.  I  get  my 
market  information  daily  from  the 
Government  Bureau  of  Markets.  The 
government  sends  these  reports  gratis 
on  a  wide  variety  of  products  to  any 
retailer  who  requests  them.  I  keep  in 
touch  with  the  managers  of  packing 
houses.  For  instance,  when  Swift  ft 
Company  order  their  Worcester  mana- 
ger lo  sell  efigs,  not  lo  store  them,  I 
figure  I  should  follow  suit. 

I  believe  the  importance  of  watch- 
ing market  prices  is  not  appreciated 
by  most  retailers.  By  buying  at  Ihc 
right  price  and  not  overbuying  you 
can  give  your  customer  the  benefit  of 
lower  prices. 

I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  Mr. 
Average  Grocer.  I  was  once  consider- 
ably below  the  grade  of  the  average 
grocer,  so  I  think  I  am  warranted  in 
talking  about  those  who  arc  still  strug- 
gling along  in  this  class.  The  average 
grocer  docs  not  know  what  he  has  in 
his  store;  the  average  butcher  doesn't 
know  the  value  of  his  meats  on  hand. 
Neither  of  these  retailers  knows  his 
operating  expenses  and,  what  is  worse, 
he  doesn't  try  to  find  out.  The  average 
butcher  or  grocer  buys  from  hand  to 
mouth;  he  overbuys  or  underbuys,  and 
always  keeps  his  wholesaler  on  the 
anxious  seal.  The  average  grocer  or 
butcher  thinks  he  is  making  money; 
he  doesn't  know  for  sure.  If  the  truth 
were  known,  he  is  usually  only  two 
jumps  ahead  of  the  sheriff. 

If  every  grocer  and  every  butcher 
would  take  a  physVal  inventory  once 
a  week  or  once  a  month  of  everything 
on  his  shelves,  in  his  cellar  and  in  his 
ice  box,  and  check  these  totals  against 
his  sales  and  his  money  in  the  bank,  he 
would  gel  somewhere. 
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gets  a  better  reception 


he  impression  created  by  your  letters 
or  statements  depends  not  only  on 
the  printed  or  typewritten  message, 
but  also  on  the  quality  of  paper  used 
and  the  character  of  the  printing 
on  that  paper. 


Printing  from  steel  gives  that  dis- 
tinguished effect  characteristic  of  engraving. 
It  is  especially  effective  (or  Icttcr-hcads,  envelopes, 
statements  and  the  like. 

Wc  will  gladly  submit  samples — and  prices' — 
on  request. 
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Money  Made 


An  important  factor  in  every  industry  today  is  the  demand  for  quicker 
action,  less  confusion,  less  delay.  Time  spent  in  walking  is  wasted 
time — wasted  money.  Every  department  of  the  office  or  factory  can  be 
within  arm's  reach  if  you  install  the  efficient  time  saver, 
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II'  YOt'  arc  keeping  a  perpetual  stock  record, 
>.r  if  you  are  iv>l  getting  satisfactory  result*  from 
your  present  system,  it  will  I*  well  worth  your 
while  to  phone  the  nearest  Burroughs  representative 
and  lr<  him  show  you  huw  Burroughs  Bookkeeping 
Machine*  and  Burroughs  Calculator*  ran  he  adapted  to 
the  st>>rk- keeping  reuuirrinrntt  of  your  business,  be  it 
l.trge  or  small,  in  such  a  nay  a*  to  provide  you  with 
stock  records  a*  accurate,  up-to-the-mrnuic  and 
economical  as  those  of  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company. 

The  A  B  C  of  Business 

Burroughs  Machines  fall  broadly  into  three  group*. 
Adding,  Bookkeeping  and  Calculating,  with  model* 
adapted  to  every  kind  and  sire  of  business. 
An  interesting  and  mure  detailed  description  of  the 
Cadillac  Stock-Keeping  System,  as  handled  on  Bur- 
roughs Machines,  can  be  obtained  upon  request  to  the 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Cadillac  didn't  hare  to  (atn  at  the  value  of  stock  oo  theso  shelves  the  day  before  the  fire.    Their  rWroufh*  mock  rcroed  ahowed  it. 
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Cleveland's  oldest  department  store 
installs  the  L.  B.  Card  ledger — 

The  above  photographs  show  the  card  ledger  and  billing  departments 
of  the  Higbee  Company,  Cleveland.  This  installation,  which  replaces 
a  hand  posted  loose-leaf  ledger,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  department 
store  installations  in  the  country. 

It  is  refreshingly  efficient  because  it  does  what  every  department  store  and  in  met 
what  every  business  is  begging  for  today: — it  gets  the  statements  out-on-time/ 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  sooner  the  statements  go  out — the  sooner  the  money 
comes  in  —  the  less  the  executive  heads  of  the  business  have  to  worry  about  tight  money, 
bank  loans,  and  20',  reduction  sales. 

Never  before  has  the  value  of  a  machine  posted  L.  B.  Card  ledger  been  more  strikingly 
apparent  than  right  now.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  full  details  of  its  success  in 
department  stores,  in  banks,  in  businesses  of  every  description. 
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Developed  for  speed!  The  ambi- 
tious son  of  a  cart-horse  never  wins  in 
the  great  race — only  thoroughbreds 
dominate  there.  Through  many  genera- 
tions the  Mimeograph  has  been  trained 
for  speed.    It  might  print  even  better 
than  does  a  fine  engraver  s  press,  but  it 
would  not  command  the  place  it  does  in  the  business 
world  of  today  were  it  not  for  the  remarkable  rapidity 
of  its  delivery.    With  it  the  inspiration  of  this  hour 
becomes  the  business-building  power  of  the  next. 
Five  thousand  splendid  reproductions  of  a  letter,  or 
other  typewritten  sheet  or  drawing,  is  its  customary 
hourly  output — forty  and  more  thousands  a  day.  A 
means  of  saving  those  two  most  important  things  —  time  and 
money—  for  you,  as  for  thousands  of  others!    Send  for  book- 
let "B-7"— A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  — and  New  York. 
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THE  efficiency,  neatness,  and  convenience  of  Kalamazoo  loose  leaf 
devices,  meeting  as  they  do  every  recording  requirement,  have  a 
tendency  to  satisfy  the  employees  of  the  bookkeeping  department  and 
brine  them  to  the  office  with  a  smile  at  the  prospect  of  a  pleasant  day's 
work  smoothly  and  easily  done. 
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Flexible  Filing  Units  for  the 
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THE  more  successful  a  man  is,  whether  in  busi 
or  a  profession,  the  more  valuable  are  his  papers. 
No  insurance  money  can  replace  them. 

Files  were  made  of  wood,  because  it  never  occurred  to 
anyone  to  build  them  of  steel.  For  anything  which  must 
stand  friction  or  hard  usage,  steel  is  the  logical  material. 

If  records  are  worth  keeping,  they  arc  worth  keeping 
safely  and  in  such  shape  that  they  can  be  found  in- 
stantly when  wanted. 

These  two  qualities  of  protection  and  utmost  con- 
venience arc  the  reason  why  Allsteel  filing  cabinets  are 
found  in  the  offices  of  so  many  successful  men. 

Allsteel  equipment  is  equally  suitable  for  big  business 
and  for  the  business  that  is  not  yet  large.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  prominent  users  of  Allsteel  office  furniture: 
International  Harvester  Co.,  Mayo  Clinic,  Bethlelum 
Steel  Co.,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  U.  S.  Government,  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  Statlcr  Hotels,  Inc.,  Washburn-Cr<>sl>\ 
Milling  Co.,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 
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ALTHOUGH  Allstrrl  files,  of 
.  electrically  welded  steel,  are 
rigid  and  everlasting,  their  unit 
construction  makes  them  "flexi- 
ble" enough  to  suit  the  exact 
needs  of  every  kind  of  office. 

The  half-width  sections,  called 
U-nettes,  and  the  full-width  sec- 
tions, called  Wydesteels,  arc 
made  to  intermember  with  them- 
selves and  with  each  other.  There 
are  combinations  to  fit  the  re- 
quirements of  every  business  and 
professional  man. 

You  buy  just  what  you  want 
for  your  present  uses.  When  you 
need  more  capacity,  merely  add 
a  section  or  two.     And  all  the 


time  your  valuable  papers  have 
between  them  and  lire  the  guard- 
ing walls  of  steel. 

This  is  the  age  of  steel 

Allstrrl  equipment  docs  not 
warp  or  swell  under  any  weather 
conditions  and  does  not  deterior- 
ate. It  protects  and  endures. 
1  he  first  cost  is  the  last.  There 
is  a  complete  line  of  Allsttrl  of- 
fice furniture — files,  safes,  desks, 
shelving,  bank  busses.  Call  at 
the  Allsttrl  store  in  your  city  and 
see  if  you  will  not  be  proud  to 
have  Allsteel  equipment  in  your 
office.  We  have  an  illustrated 
catalogue  of  8S  pages  which  we 
will  gladly  send  you  on  request. 
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5TEP  OUT  of  your  rhararler  for  a 
moment.  If  you  arc  a  merchant, 
imagine  yourself  on  the  other  side 
of  the  counter.  You  are  an  ultimate 
consumer,  a  customer. 

You  are  a  farmer,  or  a  miner,  or 
maybe  a  railroader.  But  you  own  a 
little  piece  of  stock — five  shares,  say,  at 
live  dollars  each-  in  a  retail  store.  It 
happens  that  you  haven't  bought  any- 
thing in  that  particular  store  for  six 
months.  But,  one  afternoon,  as  you 
are  passing  the  store  on  your  way  home, 
you  stop  in  and  buy  a  broom.  The 
price  is,  say,  one  dollar.  You  get  the 
broom  and  hand  over  the  dollar.  Then 
the  man  behind  the  counter  says: 

"By  the  way.  Mr.  Soandso,  we'll  be 
mailing  out  the  dividend  checks  to- 
morrow. Yours  amounts.  I  think,  to 
one  dollar.  Then,  loo.  our  net  profit 
on  that  broom  is  ten  percent.  You  are 
entitled  to  that  much  refund.  Here's 
your  len  cents." 

And  you  walk  out  of  the  store  with 
your  broom,  wondering  what  you  can 
do  with  a  dime. 

That,  reduced  to  its  .'implest  terms, 
is  the.  Rochdale  plan  of  co-opera  live 
retail  selling.  The  idea  issimpleenough: 
and  in  the  application  of  the  idea  there 
is  nothing  complex,  nothing  myste- 
rious or  profound.  And  yet.  around 
that  simple  idea  of  returning  to  the 
share-holding  customer  the  net  profit 
on  his  purchases  an  idea  that  was 
first  applied  to  retail  practice  'way  back 
in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century — there  has  been  developed  a 
world-wide,  truly  tremendous  business 
movement. 

In  Rochdale.  Lancashire,  England, 
in  1844,  the  Rochdale  Equitable  Pio- 
neers opened  the  first  co-operative  retail 
store.    There  were   twenty-eight  of 
(hose  pioneers,  all  cloth  weavers  and 
all  poor  men.    By  twopenny  and 
threepenny  subscriptions  they  had 
raised  a  capital  of  exactly  twenty-eight 


By  ARTHl'K  H.  UTTJ.K 

pounds.  With  their  twenty-eight 
pounds  in  cash,  eked  out  by  several 
million  pounds  in  optimism  and  hope, 
they  planted  the  seed  of  business  co- 
operation. Today  the  same  Rochdale 
Equitable  Pioneers  number  their  share- 
holders at  more  than  15.000  and  the 
volume  of  their  business — broadened 
out  now  into  manufacturing,  whole- 
saling, jobbing  and  retailing-  is  said  to 
run  more  than  a  half-million  pounds  a 
year. 

Meanwhile,  from  that  same  begin- 
ning in  Rochdale  in  1844,  co-operative 
retailing  has  spread  and  taken  root  in 
all  parts  of  the  commercial  world. 
Thousands  of  stores,  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  shareholders,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  invested  capital 
and  more  hundreds  of  millions  in 
business  volume  -  these  terms  suggest, 
but  do  not  define,  the  extent  of  the 
spread  and  growth. 

When  the  winds  of  commerce  carried 
the  first  seed  of  the  co-operative  plant 
westward  across  the  Atlantic,  they 
dropped  it  upon  the  same  rock-bound 
rOQSt  upon  which  the  Pilgrims  had 
landed.  Boston  brought  forth  the  first 
American  co-operative  retail  store  in 


I  K  IT.  The  first  one  grew  and  flour- 
ished and  through  the  conservative 
Mast  other  "co-op"  stores  sprang  up 
sporadically. 

But  it  was  the  Middle  West,  a 
decade  or  so  ago.  that  look  Ihc  co- 
operative idea  where  Kngland  and  the 
European  continent  and  the  American 
East  left  off  and  put  the  thing  on  a 
quantity-production  basis.  R  was  the 
Middle  West,  with  its  sunlight  and 
soil  that  grows  ten-foot  corn,  that 
planted  the  seed  under  glass  and 
watered  it  and  cultivated  it.  And  Ihe 
seed  did  germinate  most  amazingly,  so 
that  everywhere  the  sprouts  shot  up 
and  grew  apace.  Today  one  Middle 
Western  state  alone — Kansas — has 
more  than  7.r>0  local  co-operative  asso- 
ciations engaged  in  retail  business. 

And  co-operalive  organization  and 
management  in  the  Middle  West  have 
gone  beyond  retailing,  back  along  the 
route  of  distribution  to  the  producer. 
There  are  co-operative  jobbing  associa- 
tions, co-operative  wholesaling  enter- 
prises, co-operative  elevators  and  flour 
mills  and  co-operative  agencies  to 
market  the  products  of  the  farm  and 
ranch. 

Under  the  auspices  of  a  single  organi- 
zation of  farmers.  Kansas  has  (SOO  co- 
operative associations  of  a  local  nature, 
about  300  of  which  operate  retail 
stores  only;  the  .'100  others  run  retail 
stores,  operate  grain  elevators  and  deal 
in  hay,  flour,  coal,  sugar,  salt  and  such 
commodities.  The  biggest  of  these 
local  associations  is  doing  a  business  of 
$5,000,000  annually.  Its  retail  store 
alone  has  gross  sales  totaling  nearly 
$400.<HH>  a  year.  Together  and  in  all 
their  lines  of  activity,  the  600  local 
co-«peralive  associations  operated  in 
Kansas  by  members  of  Ihis  one  organi- 
zation of  farmers  are  rolling  up  a  gross 
annual  business  of  $200,000,000. 
In  addition,  there  are  in  Kansas 
some   100  co-operative  retail  store- 
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operated  by  locals  of  labor  unions,  and 
besides  these  there  are  probably  a  score 
or  more  of  other  "co-op"  stores  estab- 
lished and  conducted  by  groups  of 
individuals  who,  without  the  bond  of 
any  sort  of  prior  organization,  have 
simply  associated  themselves  in  co- 
operative enterprises  for  mutual  benefit. 
The  total  gross  business  done  by  these 
labor  union  and  "independent"  co- 
operative associations  in  Kansas  is 
estimated  at  more  than  $20,(XX),000 
a  year. 

Nebraska,  with  about  an  equal 
number  of  farmers'  stores  and  about  the 
same  number  or  labor  union  and  "in- 
dependent" stores,  does  an  annual  co- 
operative business  about  equal  to  that 
of  Kansas.  Iowa,  where  the  develop- 
ment is  more  recent  than  in  Kansas  or 
Nebraska,  has  about  300  incorporated 
co-operative  enterprises  engaged  in 
retailing  and  operating  elevators;  but, 
in  addition  to  these,  there  are  in 
Iowa  some  500  or  600  unincorporated 
associations  engaged  in  the  marketing 
of  live  slock  and  other  products  of  the 
farm.  Missouri  and  Oklahoma  have 
each  made  a  healthy  start  with  some 
100  co-operative  associations  apiece; 
and  Colorado,  with  an  active,  state- 
wide interest  in  the  subject,  a  well- 
organized,  state-wide  association  of 
farmers  and  its  map  already  well  dotted 
with  co-op  stores,  seems  destined  to 
take  its  place  in  that  great  group  of 
Mid-Western  stafrs,  with  their  hun- 
dreds of  small,  prosperous  towns  and 
villages,  where  the  co-ops  arc  eo-opping 
at  their  best. 

In  general,  local  co-operative  asso- 
ciations in  the  Middle  West  may  be 
considered  in  three  major  divisions: 
associations  organized  and  maintained 
by  farmers,  associations  instituted  and 
c  onducted  by  labor  union  locals  and  the 
"independents"  operated  by  groups  of 
individuals  nut  otherwise  organized. 


Of  the  farmers'  stores  the  greater 
number  arc  operated  by  members  of 
the  Farmers'  Fducalional  and  Go- 
operative  Union  of  America.  Officially, 
this  organization—  and  it  is  nation- 
wide, by  the  way,  although  its  co- 
operative commercial  activity  has 
attained  its  greatest  development  in 
the  Middle  West-  describes  itself  as  a 
"non-political,  non-sectarian  organiza- 
tion composed  entirely  of  men  actually 
engaged  in  farming."  The  descrip- 
tion continues:  "It  (the  union) 
consists  of  the  national  union, 
thirty  state  unions,  several  hun- 
dred county  unions  and  about 
•20,000  local  unions.  The  local 
union  is  the  fundamental  unit  of 
the  association.  It  is  composed  of 
the  individual  farmers  of  a  single 
neighborhood  and  the  membership 
varies  from  about  15  to  150." 
In  the  case  of  the  Farmers'  L'nion 
stores  it  is  the  local  union  that  or- 
ganizes the  local  co-operative  associa- 
tion to  operate  a  retail  store  or  other 
commercial  enterprise.  In  the  opera- 
tion of  its  business  the  local  union  is 
its  own  supreme  authority.  It  may 
turn  to  the  slate  union  for  advice,  for 
the  auditing  of  its  books,  for  insurance, 
or  for  other  service;  but  for  the  success 
or  failure  of  its  own  commercial 
undertaking  the  local  union  alone  is 
responsible.  It  may  start  with  as 
small  or  as  large  a  capital  as  it  sees  til. 
buy  and  sell  as  it  deems  best,  engage 
and  dismiss  its  own  employees  and 
conduct  its  own  general  affairs  with- 
out dictation  from  anyone.  It  may 
elect  to  operate  a  produce  station  to 
market  cream,  butler,  eggs,  hides  and 
other  farm  products;  it  may  go  into 
co-operation  on  a  larger  scale  and 
operate  a  general  retail  store  or  a  grain 
elevator,  and.  in  addition  to  handling 
grain,  it  may  deal  in  coal,  flour,  feed, 
salt,  fruit  and  vegetables  bought  in 
carload  lots  and  distributed  among  its 
shareholders:  or.  with  its  neighbor 
unions  in  the  county,  it  may  organize 
a  county  unit,  operate  several  retail 
stores,  a  half-dozen  elevators  and 
several  produce  stations  scattered 
throughout  the  county. 

But  whatever  be  the  line  of  business 
in  which  the  unit  engages,  the  methods 
of  organization  and  management  are 
virtually  standard.  Assume,  for  in- 
stance, that  it  has  been  determined  to 
go  into  general  retailing  the  operation 
of  a  "general"  store  of  the  type  so 
frequently  found  in  agricultural  com- 
munities, and  the.  type  of  store  the 
Middle-Western  co-operative  associa- 
tions usually  do  operate.  Depending 
upon  the  trade  district  that  the  store 
will  serve,  the  capital  likely  will  range 
from  $5,000  to  $25,000,  although  in 
many  instances  it  exceeds  the  latter 


figure;  the  number  of  stockholders  will 
range  from  as  low  as  fifty  at  the  start 
to  as  high  as  300. 

A  charter  is  obtained  under  the  law  s 
of  the  state  and  the  books  are  opened 
for  the  subscription  of  stock.  The 
price  per  share  is  low — often  five  dollars 
— and  only  a  member  of  the  Farmers' 
l'nion  may  buy  slock.  A  person  may 
buy  as  little  as  one  share,  but  a  maxi- 
mum limitation — often  5  per  cent  <if 
the  total  capital — prevents  any  one 
individual  from  securing  anything 
resembling  control  of  the  enterprise. 
The  stock  itself  is  to  pay  a  dividend 
and  this,  in  different  cases,  ranges  from 
5  to  8  per  cent  per  annum.  After  a 
sufficient  amount  of  stock  has  been 
subscribed  the  store  is  established. 
Often  it  is  feasible  to  buy  out  an 
established  store;  otherwise  new  stock 
is  bought  and  a  new  "stand"  opened. 
The  store  is  ready  for  business. 

JVTOU'  the  purpose  of  the  co-operative 
retail  store  is  to  eliminate  the  retail 
profit.  The  method  is  to  sell  to  the 
shareholding  customer — the  non- 
shareholding  patron  does  not  partici- 
pate in  any  benefit  that  may  accrue— 
at  a  price  sufficiently  higher  than  Ilk- 
cost  price  of  the  goods  to  pay  for  the 
handling  of  the  merchandise,  plus  the 
fixed  dividend  on  the  capital  stock.  1 1 
has  not  been  found  possible,  however, 
to  establish  that  profitless,  mere  cost- 
paying  margin  at  the  lime  each  sale  i- 
madc.  The  practice,  accordingly,  is 
to  set  the  mark-up  high  enough  not  only 
to  meet  all  operating  costs,  plus  the 
stock  dividend,  but  to  provide  a  surplus 
— which  might  be  called  the  net  profit. 
Then  al  the  end  of  a  certain  fixed 
period,  six  months  or  a  year,  the  per- 
centage rate  of  net  profit  is  determined 
and  there  is  rebated  to  every  share- 
holding customer  lhat  percentage  of 
the  total  of  his  purchases  during  the 
period. 

t'.onsider  a  specific  example.  The 
store,  during  the  year — assuming  a 
yearly,  instead  of  a  half-yearly,  basis 
— has  done  a  gross  business  of.  say, 
$100,000.  Out  of  that  gross  must  come 
the  cost  of  doing  business,  that  is,  the 
actual  cost  of  handling  the  merchandise 
as  it  is  made  up  by  the  items  of  rent  or 
other  realty  charge,  salaries,  heat,  light, 
delivery  and  the  like.  Out  of  the 
gross,  too,  must  come 
the  8  per  cent  dividend 
on  the  stock,  and  thi- 
must  be  paid  in  cash 
to  the  stockholders,  t<> 
each  in  proportion 
his  holdings.  The 
residue,  above  all 
expenses  and  above 
the  stock  dividend, 
is  the  amount  that 
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is  to  be  distributed,  pro  rata,  among 
Ihosestockholdersthat  have  patronized 
the  store  during  the  year. 

Assuming  that  this  surplus  to  !  e 
divided  amounts  to  10  per  cejit  of  the 
gross  business,  and  taking  a  eertain 
stockholder  who  has  bought 
worth  of  goods  during  Ihe  year,  lhat 
stockholder  will  receive  10  per  cent  of 
$000.  or  $f)0.  as  his  cash  refund  —or, 
as  the  co-ops  call  it,  his  "merchandise 
dividend." 

Whether  the  stockholder  holds  one- 
share  of  stock  or  five  or  ten  or  Ihe 
maximum,  the  rale  of  his  "merchandise 
dividend"  is  exactly  the  same  as  Ihe 
rale  of  the  refund  to  all  other  share- 
holding customers.  If  he  has  bought 
nothing  at  the  store  he  gels  no  rebate: 
if  he  is  not  a  stockholder,  but  has 
bought  goods  al  Ihe  store,  he  gels  no 
rebate.  And,  as  w  ill  presently  appear, 
it  may  even  happen  lhat,  despite  Ihe 
facl  thai  he  is  bolh  a  stockholder  and  a 
customer,  he  w  ill  gel  no  rebate,  nor  w  ill 
any  of  the  shareholding  patrons. 

Two  "selling  points"  are  advanced  in 
advocacy  of  ownership  of  stock  in  the 
store  and  patronage  of  the  enterprise. 
From  the  pure  investment  standpoint, 
it  is  pointed  oul  lhal  one  share— at  a 
price  of,  say.  So  a  share  and  with  Ihe 
dividend  rate  al,  say,  8  per  cent — 
will  return  40  cenls  a  year,  but  lhal 
twenty-five  shares  will  pay  twenty-five 
times  lhal  much.  Then  Ihe  stockholder 
will  share,  too,  in  whatever  merchan- 
dise dividend  may  be  declared-  pro- 
vided he  buys  goods  from  the  store. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  practice,  the 
eo-operalive  store  docs  nol  necessarily 
undersell  the  market.  Its  prices,  in 
fact,  generally  are  on  a  par  wilh  the 
prices  of  olher  stores  in  ils  district. 
To  Ihe  many  non-shareholding  cus- 
tomers thai  patronize  co-op  stores 
because  I  hey  are  "handy"  in  the 
neighborhood,  co-operative  retailing 
can  hold  out  no  money-saving  benefit. 
On  the  contrary,  the  non-investing 
customer  contribute,  through  the 
profit  he  pays  on  what  he  buys — lo 
the  surplus  that  is  divided  among  the 
inv  esting  customers.  Despite  Ibis  fact, 
however,  every  co-operative  store 
draws  a  considerable  amount  of  neigh- 
borhood trade  and  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  itsbusiness  is  made  up  by 
purchases  of  non-shareholders. 

Kxcept  for  differences  in  detail. 
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Ihe  plan  by  which  llie  co-operative 
stores  of  the  labor  union  locals  and  Ihe 
"independent"  groups  are  organized 
and  conducted  is  Ihe  same  as  Ihe  plan 
by  which  Farmers'  Union  slores  arc 
founded  and  operated.  Among  Ihe 
labor  union  stores  in  many  in- 
stances and  this  is  true,  also,  of 
many  of  ihe  Farmers'  Union  enter- 
prises constant  elTort  is  made  to 
bring  in  additional  shareholders. 
To  this  end.  a  fixed  amount 
usually  about  2  per  cent  of  the 
gross  business — is  set  aside  for 
"educational"  work  to  provide  an 
appropriation  for  the  printing 
of  literature  and  other  method 
of  disseminating  co-operative 
propaganda. 

Labor  union  stores  are  not  federated, 
nor.  as  a  rule,  are  Ihe  "independents." 
Bui  in  this  important  respect  the 
Farmers'  Union  enterprises  have  taken 
an  additional  step  along  Ihe  line  of 
organization.  Years  ago.  in  Kurope. 
it  was  discovered  that  federation 
would  make  for  more  intelligent  man- 
agemenl  in  the  local  co-operative 
enterprises,  and  lhat  along  certain 
lines,  general  organization,  without 
infringing  upon  the  independence  or 
the  local  associations,  would  make  for 
their  greater  stability.  In  Ihe  Middle 
West  Ihe  process  of  federating  the 
local  co-operalive  associations  of  Ihe 
Farmers'  Union  into  slate-wide  associa- 
tions was  begun  five  or  six  years  ago. 
and  has  resulted  in  the  development 
of  certain  well-organized,  stale-wide 
agencies. 

f.V  Kansas,  and  in  othcrsof  I  lie  Middle 
Western  stales  as  well,  there  arc  five 
of  these  state-wide  agencies  a  jobbing 
association;  an  auditing  association; 
(wo  mutual  insurance  companies,  one 
for  the  protection  of  buildings  and 
merchandise  against  fire  and  the  other 
lo  insure  crops  against  the  ever-present 
Middle-Western  menace  of  hail:  and 
a  live-stock  exchange. 

K a c h  of  these  agencies  is  co- 
operatively operated,  but  neither 
participation  nor  patronage  is  compul- 
sory upon  the  local  co-op  associations. 
A  local  association  may  subscribe  stock 
in  the  jobbing  association  and  receive  a 
merchandise  dividend 
upon  what  goods  it 
buys.  For  the  slate- 
wide  auditing  service 
a  local  association —  if 
il  desires  the  service 
pays  nominal  annual 
dues,  calculated  lo 
meel  the  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the 
auditing  bureau.  A 
general  office  is  main- 
tained   and    ten  or 
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twelve  traveling  auditors  spend  all  of 
iheir  time  auditing  the  books  of  the 
local  association.  If  a  surplus  collects 
in  the  fund  of  the  auditing  association, 
il,  too.  is  rebated  lo  the  local  associa- 
tions thai  have  paid  dues  into  the  fund. 

In  the  operation  of  the  two  state- 
wide insurance  companies  the  co- 
operative plan  again  is  applied — 
although  in  the  case  of  insurance  it  is 
Ihe  "mutual"  plan.  Surpluses  that 
remain  after  expenses  have  been  paid 
and  losses  adjusted  are  rebated  to  the 
policyholders.  In  Kansas,  il  was  said 
al  Ihe  offices  of  the  mutual  insurance 
companies  in  Salina,  the  mutual  fire 
insurance  company  has  policies  in  force 
tolaling  Sl'i. 000,000.  The  hail  in- 
surance company,  it  was  said,  this 
year  would  write  policies  tolaling 
S.'i.OOO.OOO. 

The  slate-wide  live-stock  exchanges 
are  ihe  latest  of  ihe  general  co-operative 
agencies  lo  be  established  by  Ihe 
Farmers'  Union.  In  Kansas  the  stale 
exchange  is  now  handling  according 
to  Farmers'  Union  officials — about 
fifty  carloads  a  week  and  ils  gross 
business,  it  was  said,  will  amount  lo 
about  $10,000,000  annually. 

Hut.  with  all  this  development  of 
stale-wide  federation  and  with  the 
extension  of  the  co-operalive  organiza- 
tion back  along  the  course  of  distribu- 
tion toward  the  producer,  the  local  co- 
operative retail  store  is  slid  the  keystone 
of  the  co-operative  arch.  Upon  ils 
success  or  failure  as  an  inslitutioti 
depends  the  stability  of  Ihe  whole 
co-operative  structure. 

There  have  been  failures  of  co- 
operalive  slores  in  Ihe  Middle  West. 
There  is  no  hesitancy  on  Ihe  part  of 
even  the  most  ardent  proponents  of 
co-operative  business  to  admit  lhat. 
"Co-operative  slores  are  inclined  lo  be 
short-lived."  said  Ihe  manager  of  one  of 
them:  and  he.  by  the  way.  has  been 
engaged  in  co-operative  retailing  for 
seventeen  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
al   Ihe  stale  co-op   headquarters  (l1 
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Kansas  in  Salina.  it  was  pointed  out 
that  only  two  co-operative  stores  in 
Kansas  went  out  of  business  last  year. 
One  of  these  failed  outright.  In  the 
case  of  the  other,  it  was  said,  the  stock- 
holders "just  gol  tired"  and  wound  up 
their  business. 

Mismanagement,  misguided  zeal  to 
return  big  rebates  to  customer-stock- 
holders, deliberate  competition  on  the 
part  of  some  few  "individual"  retailers 
here  and  there  to  put  competing  co-op 
stores  out  of  business-  one  or  another 
and  sometimes  all  of  these  factors  are 
blamed  for  co-op  failures. 

C  V.  Frcy.  now  manager  of  the 
Shawnee  Co-operative  Mercantile 
Association,  of  Topeka.  Kansas,  and  for 
seventeen  years  a  co-operative  retailer, 
gave  mismanagement  and  zeal  parallel 
positions  as  contributing  causes  to  co- 
operative failures.  Rut  experience,  he 
said,  is  rapidly  forcing  mismanagement 
into  second  place. 

"In  the  early  days  of  co-operation." 
said  Mr.  Frcy.  "it  was  an  almost 
universal  practice  for  co-operative 
associations  to  place  the  activemanage- 
ment  of  their  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
certain  of  their  own  members.  Usually 
the  members  so  designated  were  not 
business  men.  They  didn't  know  the 
markets  and  they  didn't  know  mer- 
chandise. Many  of  them  didn't  know 
how  the  books  of  a  store  should  be  kept. 
They  were  willing  enough  and  eager 
enough,  but  they  were  untrained. 
And  their  eagerness  to  make  the  store  a 
success— the  measure  of  success,  they 
believed,  was  the  amounts  of  the 
rebate  paid  toshareholders  frequently 
overbalanced  whatever  merchandising 
judgment  they  may  have  had. 

"But,  with  respect  to  management 
personnel,  the  co-ops  have  proliled  by 
unpleasant  experience.  Today  you 
will  lind  that  the  average  co-operative 
store  is  run.  not  by  an  amateur,  but  by 
an  experienced  merchant.  The  co-op 
associations  arc  going  out  into  the 
general  mercantile  Held  and  getting 
their  managers,  or  they  arc  training 
their  future  executives  in  their  own 
stores. 

"Ovcrzcalousncss  on  the  part  of  the 
management,  however,  is  a  thing  that 
must  still  be  guarded  against.  Co-op 
associations  must  constantly  resist  the 
temptation  to  try  to  do  loo  well.  Some 
time  ago  the  manager  of  a  co-op  store 
in  another  town  came  to  visit  me.  lie 
asked  how  things  were  looking  and 
when  I  told  him  we  would  pay  a  mer- 
chandise dividend  of  seven  or  eight 
per  cent  he  was  astonished.  'Why.' 
he  said,  'over  at  our  place  we're  going 
to  pay  a  thirty  per  cent  dividend!'  I 
made  no  comment.  That  store  is  no 
longer  doing  business. 

"There  is  no  general  rule  as  to  what 


the  merchandise  dividend  should  be. 
and  among  the  stores  it  varies  greatly. 
Here,  in  this  particular  store  and  at  this 
particular  time,  I  consider  a  ten  per 
cent  net  profit  to  be  enough.  I  would 
consider  it  fortunate  if  the  net  should 
go  to  twelve  per  cent.  A  surplus  of 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  management,  a 
loo-optimistic  outlook  not  only  upon 
the  future,  but  upon  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  store,  often  leads  to  other 
trouble,  for  the  co-ops." 

Illustrating  his  point.  Mr.  Frey  went 
back  into  history  a  bit.  Before  he 
went  to  Topeka  two  years  ago  to  man- 
age the  Shawnee  store  he  had  served 
four  years  as  manager  of  the  store  of 
the  Johnson  County  Co-operative 
Association  at  Olathc.  Kansas,  organ- 
ized, by  the  way.  in  187B  and  said 
to  be  the  oldest  co-op  store  operating 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Tjp^HBN  Mr.  Frey  became  manager  of 
the  Johnson  county  store  in  1914 
the  enterprise  not  only  was  paying  no 
dividends,  but  had  acquired  a  deficit  of 
about  $18,000.  In  part,  this  deficit 
had  accrued  from  unfortunate  real 
estate  transactions.  The  store  had  been 
operating  four  branches,  all  of  which 
had  been  found  to  be  losing  money. 
The  board  of  directors  had  decided  to 
lop  off  the  branches  and  give  the  main 
stem  a  chance.  One  of  the  branches, 
with  an  inventory  of  about  $15,000, 
was  traded  for  a  farm  with  an  unsus- 
pected mortgage  at  a  loss  of  about 
$8,000.  Another,  invoiced  at  about 
$7..r)00,  had  been  sacrificed  for  $3,000. 

"Within  the  main  store,  itself,"  said 
Mr.  Frey.  "I  found  the  fruits  of  too 
much  optimism.  For  instance,  there 
were  false  assets — not  deliberately 
falsified,  but  false,  nevertheless — in 
the  inventory.  Old  merchandise  that 
wasn't  worth  twenty-five  cents  on  the 
dollar  was  being  carried  at  a  hundred. 
The.  store  had  no  credit  and  could  gel 
no  credit.  It  had  been  unable  to 
avail  itself  of  market  conditions  at 
opportune  times  and  it  couldn't  take 
advantage  of  discounts  in  buying 
merchandise.  I  wrole  to  the  whole- 
salers and  the  jobbers  for  credit.  They 
turned  me  down  ;  I  packed  my  grip  and 
went  to  see  them.  I  laid  all  our  cards 
on  the  table,  told  them  how  we  had 
pruned  our  business  down  and  what  our 
plans  were.    And  I  got  the  credit. 

"When  I  left  the  store  in  1918.  the 
deficit  had  been  wiped  out  and  there 
was  on  hand  an  undivided  surplus  of 
more  than  $.r..000.  During  the  last 
six  months  of  1918  that  store  did  a 
gross  business  of  $105,000,  the  net 
profit  on  which  was  belter  than  $7,000. 

"Overhead  is  one  of  the  things  that 
the  individual  retailers  hold  against  us. 
Thev  say  our  overhead  is  too  high. 
Sometimes  they  even  show  figures  to 
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back  up  their  contention,  comparing 
their  overhead  with  ours.  Rut  there  is 
one  point  in  this  matter  of  overhead 
that  the  individual  retailer  is  likely 
to  overlook  —  and  I  speak  from  the 
experience  of  having  kept  books  for 
'independent'  stores.  That  point  is 
the  salary  of  the  proprietor. 

"The  average  retailer,  you  know,  i^ 
likely  to  consider  his  business  as  a  thing 
not  apart  from  himself.  His  till  lu 
looks  upon  as  his  pocketbook.  When 
he  needs  five  or  ten  dollars  he  takes  it 
out  of  the  cash  drawer.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  he  doesn't  know  how  much  he 
has  taken  out.  nor  can  he  tell  how  much 
he'll  take  out  for  his  personal  use  next 
year.  Unless  the  merchant  places 
himself  on  a  fixed  salary  basis,  as  he 
does  with  his  employees,  he  can't  know 
how  much  his  overhead  really  is.  The 
very  nature  of  our  business  forces  us  to 
do  what  every  merchant  should  do — 
keep  books  rightly." 

The  Shawnee  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Prey's  present  managerial 
charge,  is  a  labor  union  enterprise.  To 
qualify  as  a  participant,  a  shareholder 
must  be  a  member  of  a  labor  union. 
With  a  paid-up  capital  of  $18,000.  its 
shares  at  $'»  each  and  a  limit  of  100 
shares  on  the  holding  of  any  one  stock- 
holder, it  is  doing  a  gross  business. 
Mr.  Frey  said,  of  about  $104,000  a 
year.  The  store  was  established  by 
buying  out  an  individual  retailer.  The 
individual's  business  averaged  about 
$800  a  day.  The  co-op  store  is  doing 
an  average  of  $985  a  day. 

Almost  without  exception  Middle 
West  co-operative  stores  sell  for  cash 
and  extend  no  credit.  Kxceptions  to 
this  rule  arc  found  in  the  mining  and 
industrial  districts,  where  workers  are 
paid  weekly  or  twice  monthly.  Rut 
wherever  possible  the  cash  plan  is 
enforced.  This  has  led  to  difficulties 
that  have  been  met  by  some  ingenious 
expedients. 

For  instance,  nearly  every  co- 
operative store  operates  a  delivery 
system.  Frequently  the  customer  is  not 
at  home  when  the  delivery  boy.  with 
his  w  agon  or  truck,  arrives  at  the  house. 
Under  the  slrirtly-cash  plan  the  order 
cannot  be  left  on  the  back  porch,  but 
must  l>e  hauled  back  to  the  store,  to  be 
hauled  again  to  the  customer's  home. 

To  meet  this  situation  two  methods 
have  been  evolved.  One  is  the  coupon- 
book  plan.  By  this  method  the  store 
sells  books  of  coupons  at  $."»,  or  $10.  or 
$25  each.  At  the  customer's  option 
the  book  is  kept  at  the  store  and  when 
purchases  are  made,  coupons  are  torn 
out.  But  this  plan  has  its  drawbacks 
in  lost  couponsand  in  the  disinclination 
of  customers  to"bother"  with  the  books. 

In  the  Shawnee  store  at  Topeka  Mr 
Frey  has  worked  out  another,  and  an 
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No  Statement,  No  Loan 

Why  Your  Banker  Wants  to  Know  Your  Financial  Status  When 
You  Ask  for  Credit,  and  How  He  "Sizes  Up"  Your  Statement 


M%ANKS  are  certainly  gelling  fussy 
m~\  about  their  loans."  said  a  mer- 
*  chant  the  other  day.  "It's  next 
to  impossible  to  borrow  money  to  carry 
a  fellow's  business  over  the  pinches, 
and  you  can't  get  a  red  cent  unless  you 
give  a  financial  statement  that  reveals 
a  lot  of  your  business  secrets  and  per- 
sonal affairs  that  you'd  scarcely  tell 
your  wife." 

This  man's  complaint  is  a  common 
one  today  among  merchants. 

Many  of  them  are  convinced  that 
just  because  money  is  "tight"  the 
banks  are  getting  independent 
as  the  dickens;  that  they  are 
entirely  too  inquisitive — in  fact, 
almost  impudent— in  requiring 
information. 

Arc  these  merchants  right? 
Arc  the  banks  seeking  facts  to 
which  they  are  not  entitled? 
Arc  they  meddling  too  much 
with  business  men's  affairs? 
What  is  a  financial  statement, 
anyway?  What  good  is  it  to  the 
bank?  What  good  is  it  to  the 
merchant  who  makes  it? 

Well,  let's  sec. 

John  Jones  is  a  retail  clothier. 
He  buys  goods  on  credit;  the 
manufacturer  asks  him  few  ques- 
tions. To  gain  his  discounts 
Jones  needs  some  ready  cash.  I  It- 
goes  to  the  bank  to  get  it.  The 
banker  says:  'ix>t  mc  sec  your 
financial  statement."  Jones  rubs 
his  head.  "What's  that?"  he  asks. 

The  banker  shoves  into  his  hands  a 
printed  form  with  what  seems  like  a 
million  questions  on  it  and  two  columns 
with  blank  spaces  for  figures,  one  head- 
ed "Assets"  and  the  other  "Liabilities." 

"Got-ta  tell  you  all  this?"  asks  the 
surprised  Jones.  "Sure,"  says  the 
banker.  And  then  Jones  begins  to  won- 
der why  the  banker  asks  this  informa- 
tion whenitwasn'trequired  by  the  man- 
ufacturer who  shipped  him  the  goods. 

There  are  three  reasons: 

First,  the  banker  as  a  rule  is  a  better 
financier  than  the  average  manufac- 
turer, and  is  more  careful.  That's  why 
few*  banks  fail  compared  with  concerns 
in  manufacturing  lines. 

Second,  the  manufacturer  makes  a 
profit  on  his  goods  and  isn't  taking  a 
chance  equal  to  the  full  price  of  the 
shipment,  while  the  bank  makes  no 
margin  on  its  loans  aside  from  the 
small  item  of  interest. 
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Third,  the  goods  the  manufacturer 
sells  are  his  own.  The  bank's  money 
belongs  to  its  depositors  and  must  be 
accounted  for  in  full. 

This  means  that  banks  must  know 
just  exactly  the  risk  they  are  taking 
when  they  pass  out  cash.  They  must 
know  positively  what  is  behind  the 
loan,  not  only  in  business  capital,  but 
in  business  ability  and  business  integ- 


Do  You  Commit  These  Errors  ? 

CLAY  MERRICK,  credit  manager  of  the 
Guardian  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  former  treasurer  of  the  Cleveland 
Association  of  Credit  Men  and  slill  a  member  of 
its  hoard  of  trustees,  has  prepared  a  list  of  some 
of  the  more,  common  errors  committed  in  draw- 
ing up  financial  statements.  The  list  follows  : 

1.  Not  signed. 

2.  Not  dated. 

It.  Period  covered  by  statement  not  indicated. 
I.  Columns  not  fooled. 
.").  Columns  fooled,  but  don't  agree. 

6.  Description  of  items  indefinite. 

7.  No  provision  for  federal  taxes. 

8.  No  provision  for  depreciation, 
ft.  Inventory  does  not  show  whether  priced  at 

COSl  or  market,  or  whether  anticipated  profit  has 
been  taken. 

10.  Items  computed  in  round  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars, or  without  showing  cents. 


rity.  The  foundation  of  this  knowl- 
edge is  in  the  financial  statement. 

"It  is  true  that  banks  are  becoming 
more  particular  about  the  information 
they  require  for  their  files  before  they 
will  make  mercantile  loans,"  says 
A.  M.  Corcoran,  vice-president  of  the 
Superior  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  of 
Cleveland,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Cleve- 
land Association  of  Credit  Men.  "But 
they  arc  not  doing  this  to  embarrass 
clients.  They  arc  doing  only  what 
experience  has  taught  to  be  necessary 
for  safely. 

"The  attitude  of  some  merchants 
that  banks  are  not  entitled  to  informa- 
tion is  detrimental  to  such  merchants 
themselves.  The  banker  requires  no 
facts  beyond  what  the  merchant  ought 
lo  know  for  his  ow  n  good  and  ought  to 
be  willing  to  have  his  banker  know. 

"For  a  merchant  to  be  able  to  make 
a  proper  financial  statement  is  of  the 


greatest  possible  advantage  lo  the 
merchant  himself,  because: 

"First,  it  shows  the  banker  that  he 
is  frank,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
impresses  a  banker  more  favorably 
than  whole-hearted  frankness. 

"Second,  it  shows  that  he  keeps 
books  of  account,  which  is  one  indica- 
tion of  good  business  methods  that 
gains  the  banker's  favor. 

'Third,  it  reveals  to  the  merchant 
himself  facts  about  his  condition 
which  otherwise  he  would  not  know  or 
wouldoverlook  and  thusil  enables 
him  to  obtain  an  insight  into  his 
own  status  that  makes  for  cor- 
rection of  error  before  il  reaches 
the  serious  stage." 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the 
merchant,  instead  of  complain- 
ing about  being  required  to 
analyze  his  own  condition  for 
the  benefit  of  his  banker,  ought 
to  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  to 
diagnose  his  business  for  the 
benefit  of  himself. 

And  it  works  that  way,  too. 
Take  a  little  confectionery 
jobber  of  foreign  extraction  who 
came  into  Mr.  Corcoran's  bank 
one  day  for  a  $300  loan.  A  small 
amount,  true,  but  Mr.  Corcoran 
applied  his  invaluable  formula 
and  asked  for  a  statement.  The 
applicant  was  puzzled.    So  Mr. 
Corcoran,  as  an  exponent  of  the 
co-operative  spirit  that  is  the 
cardinal  principle  of  members  of 
the  National    Association  of  Credit 
Men,  began  to  ask  questions. 
"How  much  is  your  stock  worth?" 
"One  hundred  dollars." 
"How  much  arc  your  sales?" 
"One  thousand  dollars  a  week." 
"How  much  are  your  profits?" 
"Fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  a 
week." 

"How  much  did  you  make  last 
year?" 

"Three  thousand  dollars." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"Well.  I  add  twenty  cents  a  pound 
to  the  cost  of  the  candy  I  buy.  and  I 
sell  about  three  hundred  pounds  a 
week;  that's  sixty  dollars  profit  or 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year." 

"I'm— I  see."  said  Mr.  Corcoran. 
"Do  you  pay  any  renl?" 

"Just  for  a  small  basement  room." 

"Have  any  help?" 
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"My  sister  helps  me  and  I  don't  pay 
her  much." 

"How  do  you  deliver"" 

"With  a  truck  that  costs  me  fifteen 
dollars  a  week." 

"Well,  don't  you  see,"  said  Mr. 
Corcoran,  "that  your  rent,  help  and 
delivery  charges  cut  down  your  sixty 
dollars  profit  at  least  fifty  per  cent?" 

The  confectioner  confessed  that  he 
never  had  thought  of  that  before. 

As  a  result  of  that  interview  he 
adopted  different  methods— methods 
by  which  he  became  familiar  with  the 
facts  about  his  business.  Before  long 
he  was  a  successful  business  man  and 
a  good  customer  of  the  bank. 

But  they  arc  not  all  like  this. 

Clay  llerrick,  credit  manager  of  the 
Guardian  Savings  &  Trust  Company 
in  Cleveland,  former  treasurer  of  tin- 
Cleveland  Association  of  Credit  Men 
and  still  a  member  of  its  board  of 
trustees,  remembers  a  merchant  re- 
puted very  well-to-do.  He  owned  a 
chain  of  retail  groceries  and  wanted  a 
loan.  Asked  the  usual  questions  about 
his  condition,  such  as  appear  on  a 
Statement,  he  was  unable  to  answer 
save  in  a  general  way;  he  could  give 
no  definite  figures.  "I  keep  no  track 
of  that  sort  of  thing."  he 
said,  "bill  I  am  making 
plenty  of  money." 

"Sorry,  but  »c  will  be 
obliged  lo  have  some  ac- 
curate information  before 
we  can  make  the  loan,"  said 
Mr.  llerrick.  He  then  tried 
to  show  the  man  that  adop- 
tion of  suggested  methods 
would  react  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. But  the  grocer 
was  unconvinced.  He  took 
the  position  that  it  was 
none  of  the  bank's  business; 
haughty  and  offended,  he 
left  the  office. 

The  days  came  and  went. 
The  grocer  wouldn't  change 
his  methods  and  he  couldn't 
obtain  bank  accommoda- 
tion. He  lost  chances  to 
save  discounts  and  to  take 
advantage  of  market  con- 
ditions chances  that  he 
could  have  utilized  had  he 
had  the  ready  cash.  Compet- 
itors gradually  encroached 
upon  his  business.  1  lis  stores 
were  forced  to  close,  one  at 
a  lime,  until  finally  nU  were 
gone  and  he  was  a  business 
failure. 

These  are  typical  instances. 

Very  well,  then,  how  is 
John  Jones,  retail  clothier, 
lo  go  about  it  to  prepare  the 
financial  statement  that  his 
banker  requires    and  lhal 


he  should  compile  for  his  own  good'.' 

There  are  three  fundamental  requi- 
sites: 

1    Books  of  account. 
2—  Cost  system. 
.1  Inventory. 

None  of  these  needs  to  be  elaborate. 
In  a  small  business  they  can  be  very 
simple,  indeed,  and  any  credit  man 
will  gladly  give  counsel  as  lo  how  the)' 
may  be  installed.  Bui  they  must  exist 
in  some  form.  For  otherwise  how  can 
Jones  tell  in  his  financial  statement 
how  much  are  his  assets  and  how  much 
his  liabilities?  He  must  know  first 
how  much  he  has.  how  much  he  imi"., 
how  much  he  lakes  in  and  how  much 
he  spends.  1  le  must  know  how  much  his 
goods  cost  and  what  he  sells  them  for. 

^J.S'-wc  gel  inlo  these  details  we  see 
again  how  valuable,  not  only  lo  the 
banker  but  to  Jones  himself,  is  such 
information  about  Jones'  business. 

All  right;  Jones  installs  his  books, 
his  cost  system  and  his  inventory;  He 
gets  the  facts.  He  fills  out  his  state- 
ment and  takes  it  to  Ihe  bank.  What 
does  the  banker  do  with  it  then?  Whal 
ought  it  to  show  to  gain  the  loan  that 
Jones  desires? 
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"The  theory  is."  say  s  Mr.  Corcoran, 
"that  a  merchant  should  have  enough 
money  when  he  starts,  oral  any  stage, 
lo  buy  his  permanent  fixtures  and 
equipment  and  pay  for  his  original 
stock.  That's  his  investment.  Where 
bank  credit  comes  in  is  when  the  dealer 
sells  his  stock  and  buys  new  stock  b> 
replace  it.  The  bank  is  called  upon  to 
finance  the  turnover  only — to  carry 
the  peak  loads,  to  bridge  the  gap  on 
seasonable  purchases  and  sales.  The 
bank  tides  the  merchant  over  until  his 
money  begins  lo  come  in  on  sales  of  his 
original  stock.  If  Ihe  borrower  is  a 
manufacturer  the  bank  advances 
money  to  pay  labor  and  production 
costs  for  turning  out  the  finished  prod- 
uct after  raw  material  has  been  paid 
for  by  the  manufacturer.  The  loan  is 
then  repaid  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  completed  goods.." 

In  other  words.  Jones  must  start  on 
his  own  resources;  the  bank  will  help 
him  to  grow  andikeep  going  if  he  shows 
enough  ability  and  integrity  to  warrant 
it.  For  be  it  know  n  that  the  three  C's 
of  Credit  are  Capital,  Capacity  and 
Character.  To  be  successful  and  to 
enjoy  the  favor  of  his  banker  a  man 
must  possess  all  three. 

So  ihe  banker  examines 
Jones'  statement.  What 
docs  he  look  at  first?  What 
does  he  consider  the  import- 
ant features? 

The  first  thing  he  will  do 
will  be  to  compare  the  total 
of  "quick  assets"  with  the 
total  of  "quick  liabilities." 
These  totals,  the  bank  credit 
man  will  tell  you,  should 
show  ihe  lime-honored  ratio 
of  two  to  one  to  constitute  a 
proper  credit  risk.  That  is, 
there  should  be  tw  ice  as  large 
a  sum  in  the  "quick  assels" 
column  as  in  that  of  "quick 
liabilities." 

Of  course  this  two-to-one 
ratio  is  not  invariable.  Other 
items  in  the  statement 
have  their  influence  and  in 
some  lines  of  business  and 
under  certain  contingencies 
a  higher  ratio  may  be  re- 
quired or  a  lower  one 
tolerated.  Individual  cir- 
cumstances have  a  bearing. 
Locality,  market  situations 
and  trade  conditions  likew  ise 
play  a  part. 

That's  all  right,  says  John 
Jones,  clothier,  but  what 
are  these  mysterious  "quick 
assets"  and  "quick  liabili- 
ties?" Mr.  Corcoran  explain^ 
again.  "Liquid  assets,  as 
t  he  v  are  also  called,  consist  of 
cash  on  hand.  ^ 
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receivable,  merchandise. 
Liberty  Bunds  and  market- 
able securities.  Current 
liabilities,  which  is  another 
term  for  'quick  liabilities." 
include  notes  payable,  ac- 
counts payable,  bills  for  mer- 
chandise and  federal  taxes. 
This  last  item  is  one  of  im- 
portance these  days  and 
must  not  be  overlooked.  A 
merchant  must  prove  by  his 
financial  statement  that  he 
has  made  proper  provision 
for  meeting  federal  taxes." 

Naturally  a  statement 
shows  a  great  many  other 
things  besides  quick  assets 
and  liabilities,  for  neither 
of  these  headings  includes 
such  fixed  assets  as  buildings, 
machinery,  certain  stocks, 
bonds  and  investments  of 
various  sorts,  nor  such  lia- 
bilities as  mortgages,  bonded 
debt,  capital  stock  and  re- 
serves. The  statement  re- 
veals these  items  and  also  a 
mass  of  other  detail  accord- 
ing to  the  form  used. 

All  of  which  is  sufficient 
proof  that  facts  must  be  at 
hand  before  a  statement  will 
run  the  banker's  gauntlet 
and  gain  a  loan,  for  the  mer- 
chant who  tries  merely  to  go 
through  the  motions  of  filling 
OUt  a  form  will  meet  the 
same  snag  struck  by  a  cer- 
tain merchant  who  went  to 
his  bank  with  a  statement 
showing  that  in  round 
figures  his  assets  exceeded 
his  liabilities  by  $20,000. 

"The  ratio  is  all  right:  the  statement 
looks  good."  said  the  banker,  "but 
I  can't  give  you  the  money." 

"Why?" 

"Because  your  figures  arc  guesses. 
Get  an  accountant  to  go  through  your 
affairs,  prepare  an  accurate  statement 
and  come  again." 

The  merchant  was  wise  and  acted 
on  this  suggestion.  The  second  state- 
ment showed  him  that  his  assets  ex- 
ceeded his  liabilities  by  only  $1.'>,(MK), 
but  to  the  merchant's  surprise  he 
obtained  the  loan. 

Why?  Because  the  round  figures  of 
the  original  statement  virtually  proved 
to  the  bank  credit  man  that  all  the 
items  were  estimates  and  he  couldn't 
afford  to  gamble  in  the  dark.  The 
second  statement,  he  knew,  was  accu- 
rate and  dependable,  even  though  it 
showed  a  smaller  margin  of  safely. 

This  tendency  toward  round  num- 
bers is  a  common  fault,  but  it  is  only 
one  of  many  errors  in  drafting  state- 
ments. John  Jones,  retail  clothier, 
found  that  out  when  he  took  his  state- 
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tljurr  2.  A  good  fumplr  of  "how  not  to  do  It."  The  tetters  at  the  sides 
nf  the  statement,  eiplalned  by  the  following  rode,  point  out  the  short- 
comings of  this  statement:  A,  not  dated:  B,  should  be  itemized  and  made 
definite  by  separation;  C,  round  figures.  Indicating  guesses;  U.  error  In  ad- 
dition: total  Is  tin. MO  too  much;  F.,  cents  not  shown;  F.  Items  left  blank; 
should  write  in  "None;"  <;,  this  money  too  easily  withdrawn  for  safe  con- 
loo  large  by 


II,  no  provision  for  federal  tales;  I,  no  reserves;  J. 

lit), ooo  to  balance  correct  sum  of  assets 


ment  to  his  banker  for  the  first  lime. 
And  what  Jones  discovered  is  a  good 
thing  for  others  to  know. 

Mr.  1  lerrick  of  the  Cleveland  Guard- 
ian Bank,  who  for  years  was  a  certi- 
fied public  accountant  and  knows  a 
statement  backward  as  well  as  forward, 
has  prepared  a  list  of  some  of  the  more 
common  errors.   (See  list  on  page  11.) 

TN  explanation  of  these  errors  Mr. 

I  lerrick  says  there  is  a  space  in  the 
statement  not  only  for  the  date  when 
signed,  but  for  the  period  covered  by 
the  figures.  If  this  place  is  blank  the 
banker  ran't  tell  w  hcther  the  statement 
applies  to  a  calendar  year,  a  fiscal  year 
or  some  other  year,  and  the  time  is 
highly  important,  especially  where 
seasonable  goods  or  changing  markets 
are  involved. 

Again  Mr.  Ilerrick  explains  that  the 
statement  provides  for  "other  active 
assets"  and  "other  quick  liabilities" 
and  says  "itemize  on  page — ."  If 
these  arc  not  itemized  they  are  never 
allowed  as  quick  items  and  the  maker 
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of  the  statement  suffers  for 
his  failure  to  give  these 
details. 

"Some  of  the  mistakes 
made  are  the  fault  of  book- 
keepers." says  Mr.  Ilerrick, 
"but  often  when  you  return 
a  statement  for  correction,  it 
comes  back  still  incomplete 
or  full  of  errors,  and  you 
conclude  that  either  the 
bookkeeping  system  in  use 
is  at  fault  or  inefficient  men 
are  in  charge.  In  either 
case  the  statement  inspires 
doubt. 

"In  the  last  two  years 
federal  taxes  have  compli- 
cated statements  and  in 
many  cases  have,  delayed 
their  filing  w  ith  banks.  Some 
firms  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  situation  to  withhold 
statements  deliberately.  In 
consequence,  bankers  are 
suspicious  of  those  w  ho  de- 
lay their  statements.  It  in- 
dicates unwillingness  to  be 
frank  and  hurts  the  credit 
of  those  that  practice  it. 

"Anything  that  weakens 
confidence  in  the  moral  risk 
is  a  very  serious  thing.  If 
a  man  tells  you  frankly 
that  he  has  had  a  bad  year 
and  is  not  in  as  good  shape 
as  he  was,  you  w  ill  lend  him 
where  you  wouldn't  let  the 
fellow  have  it  who  tries  to 
coxcr  up  such  facts. 

"If  a  man  is  straight  and 
you  know  he  is  straight,  you 
can  take  his  figures  and  rely 
on  him.  If  he  is  crooked,  no 
mailer  how  good  a  statement  he  may 
make,  you  will  discount  it." 

The  tendency  nowadays  is  toward 
standardization  of  statement  forms. 
John  Jones,  retail  clothier,  found  that 
out.  too,  w  hen  he  first  applied  for  a  loan. 
In  Cleveland  all  Clearing  House  banks 
use  the  same  form,  the  practice  having 
been  in  vogue  for  years. 

These  forms  are  the  result  of  long 
study  and  are  chiefly  the  work  of  Mr. 
Francis  Coales.  Jr.,  examiner  of  the 
Cleveland  Clearing  House  Association. 
He  was  aided  in  preparing  them  by 
bank  credit  men  under  the  leadership 
of  William  Tonks,  assistant  cashier  of 
the  First  National  Bank  and  president 
of  the  Cleveland  Bobert  Morris  Asso- 
ciates, or  bank  credit  men's  division 
of  the  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men. 

How  these  forms  look,  and  two 
sample  statements  employing  I  hem. 
are  shown  in  Figures  1  and  2. 

The  statement  in  Figure  1  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Corcoran  of  the  Superior 
Savings  &  Trust  Cc 
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From  Five  to  Eleven  Times 


That's  How  Often  You  Must  Repeat  the  Outstanding 
Selling  Points  if  You  are  to  Close  a  Sale  Quickly 


A  NY  ONE  who  has  visited  an  old 
a\  soldier's  home  or  who  has  listened 
to  a  crowd  of  old  sailors  telling 
stories  of  their  youth,  or  of  the  active 
period  in  their  lives,  must  have  hecn 
impressed  with  the  way  each  story 
improves  with  repetition.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  witnesses 
an  accident  or  sees  a  menagerie  for  the 
first  time.  If  the  child  saw  eleven 
elephants  it  is  very  likely  she  will  say 
she  saw  fifty  or  a  hundred  elephants 
and  the  more  she  repeats  the  story  the 
more  she  gives  way  to  her  imagination, 
until  finally  she  may  tell  of  having  seen 
five  hundred  elephants. 

It  seems  to  be  natural  for  all  of  us  to 
add  a  little  to  any  story  each  time  we 
repeat  it.  The  law  of  repetition  is  a 
strong  one  and  it  has  been  only  in  the 
last  few  years  that  educators  have  paid 
any  serious  attention  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  educating  students  more 
quickly  through  an  understanding  of 
this  basic  law. 

In  selling,  repetition  is  necessary 
but  exaggeration  will  kill  any  sale. 
Repeat,  but  stick  to  your  story. 

A  very  successful  hardware  dealer  in 
Iowa  who  has  always  been  a  crank  on 
razors,  razor  strops,  safety  razors  and 
cutlery,  told  me  that  not  a  week  goes 
by  but  that  some  person,  in  buying  a 
certain  well-known  safety  razor,  asks 
this  question:  "Well,  Mr.  Miller,  this 
looks  like  a  good  proposition;  but  how 
in  the  world  can  you  strop  the  razor 
and  how  can  you  hone  a  blade  so  thin?" 
This  in  spile  of  the  fact  that  for  years 
the  makers  of  this  razor  have  repeal- 
ed in  national  publications  and  local 
newspapers  this  same  slogan:  "No 
stropping;  no  honing." 

Every  day  thousands  of  salespeople 
lose  sales  because  they  fail  to  repeal 
the  outstanding  points  in  favor  of  the 
merchandise  they  offer  for  sale.  Most 
retail  selling  transactions  occupy  but 
a  few  minutes.  When  a  man  buys  an 
automobile  the  transaction  requires 
days:  the  same  statement  applies  to 
almost  anything  costing  more  lhan 
SUM).  Rut  in  small  transactions,  such 
as  selling  a  necktie,  a  new  type  of 
hosiery  in  which  a  new  grade  of 
col  ton,  silk  or  wool  is  introduced,  or  a 
new  breakfast  food  or  coffee — trans- 
actions that  require  from  a  minute  to 
not  more  than  ten  minutes— it  is  very 
important  that  we  cover  the  ground 
quickly  and  thoroughly  and  that  we 
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repeat  the  outstanding  sales  arguments 
often  enough  to  be  sure  that  the 
customer  knows  exactly  why  the  mer- 
chandise is  better  than  competing 
merchandise,  or  why  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  buy. 

How  often  should  we  repeat  a  selling 
argument  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Repeated  11  times,  30  seconds  apart. 
Repeated  1 1  times.  15  seconds  apart. 
Repeated  10  times,   1  minute  apart. 
Repeated   8  times.  2  minutes  apart. 
Repeated   f>  limes,   5  minutes  apart. 
Repeated   5  times,  10  minutes  apart. 
Repeated    1  times,  20  minutes  apart. 
Repeated   4  times,  30  minutes  apart. 
Repeated   5  times.    1  hour  apart. 
Repeated   6  limes.   8  hours  apart. 
Repeated   6  limes,  24  hours  apart. 
Repeated   7  times,  48  hours  apart. 

Here  we  have  the  report  of  a  very- 
careful  and  scientific  test  conducted  by 
a  psychologist.  He  gave  a  shorl 
lesson  to  different  groups  of  people. 
In  some  cases  he  read  a  short  poem:  in 
other  cases  a  statement  of  facts.  With 
Ihe  first  group  the  lesson  was  repeated 
every  thirty  seconds.  It  required 
eleven  readings  of  this  No.  1  lesson 
before  the  student  had  it  perfectly 
memorized  or  understood  all  the  points 
advanced  in  ihe  statement.  Lesson 
No.  2.  which  was  repealed  every 
forty-live  seconds,  also  required  eleven 
readings.  The  same  lesson,  when 
repealed  at  intervals  one  minute  apart, 
required  but  ten  readings,  while  the 
same  lesson  repeated  ten  minutes  apart 
required  but  five  readings.  The  same 
lesson  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  apart 
was  memorized  after  having  been  read 
four  times. 

JX  other  words,  if  this  lesson  happen- 
ed to  be  a  verse  from  a  popular  song, 
a  stanza  of  a  poem,  or  ten  statements 
regarding  the  value  of  investing  in 
Liberty  Bonds,  the  student  was  able 
to  hear,  remember  and  repeal  what  he 
heard  much  more  easily  when  the 
lessons  were  given  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  apart,  than  when  they  were 
given  thirty  seconds  apart.  Now  as 
we  pass  the  point  of  least  effort  and  go 
on  down  the  scale,  we  find  that  if  a 
lesson  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  one 
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hour  it  requires  five  readings,  at  inter- 
vals of  eight  hours  it  requires  six 
readings,  while  at  intervals  of  forty- 
eight  hours  it  requires  seven  readings. 

What  does  this  tabic  show  us  in 
our  cvery-day  selling  problems?  It 
shows  us  that  when  a  customer  is  buy- 
ing an  article  that  must  be  sold  in  from 
one  minute  to  ten  minutes*  time,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  repeat  the  outstand- 
ing selling  points  from  live  to  as  many 
as  eleven  limes,  if  we  expect  the  cus- 
tomer really  to  know  what  we  have  said. 

In  the  house  furnishings  department 
of  a  large  western  department  store, 
one  year  ago.  there  was  a  demonstrator 
who  sold  a  bath  appliance.  The 
article  retails  at  $7.fi0  and  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  sell.  This  demonstrator 
was  one  of  nine  who  attended  a  four- 
day  selling  school  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  them  how  to  sell 
this  appliance.  After  a  two-hour 
discussion  of  the  factors  which  they 
thought  were  essential  in  making  a 
quick  sale,  the  class  decided  that  the 
selling  canvass  should  be  based  on 
these  four  outstanding  ideas: 

1.  Here  was  a  new  way  to  bathe. 
It  replaced  Ihe  old  shock  bath, 
the  hot  bath,  tepid  bath— all 
forms  of  the  old-fashioned  tub 
hath. 

2.  It  was  a  patented  article  and 
could  not  be  obtained  at  all  stores 
because  the  sale  of  the  article  was 
limited  to  a  few  distributors. 

3.  It  had  certain  mechanical  fea- 
tures: it  was  all  brass,  heavily 
nickeled,  wouldn't  rust,  could  he 
attached  to  any  tub  in  from  one 
to  two  minutes  and  was  made  to 
last  a  lifetime. 

4.  Us  initial  cost  was  saved  within 
three  to  six  months  because  il 
consumed  less  hot  water;  this  wa* 
found  to  be  quite  an  item  where 
the  waler  was  heated  by  a  pat- 
ented healer. 

These  four  outstanding  arguments 
constituted  the  selling  canvass.  The 
first  statement  of  these  four  features 
required  no  more  than  a  minule  or  a 
minute  and  a  half.  If  the  customer  or 
the  "looker"  still  remained,  these  four 
selling  arguments  were  repeated  more 
leisurely,  but  nothing  new  was  intro- 
duced. More  emphasis  was  plac  ed  on 
each  point  and  in  some  instances  the 
second  statement  would  occupy  IS 
much  as  live   or  ten  minutes,  the 
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greatest  emphasis  being  placed  on 
the  fart  that  this  was  a  new  method 
of  bathing — one  that  represented 
the  latest  improvement  in  a  shower 
bath. 

Secondary  features,  such  as  ab- 
sence of  the  curtain,  elimination  of 
splash,  ease  of  operation,  cleanness 
of  tub  and  bathroom  floor,  were 
gradually  introduced,  but  they  were 
always  tied  on  to  one  or  another 
of  the  four  main  arguments. 

Tome  the  result  of  this  standard 
canvass  was  a  great  surprise.  This 
one  demonstrator  jumped  her  week- 
ly sales  from  live  to  thirty-one 
showers  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
and  maintained  an  average  of 
twenty-two  sales  a  week  for  eight 
months.  We  were  blindly  following 
the  law  of  repetition.  The  facts 
embodied  in  the  foregoing  table 
were  not  then  known,  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  these  figures  check  up 
with  our  own  experience  in  selling 
this  appliance. 

Excepting  members  of  the  leisure 
class,  or  the  person  who  is  getting 
ready  to  invest  more  than  $100 
in  some  article  of  wearing  apparel, 
or  some  luxury  or  some  conven- 
ience which  he  is  going  to  use  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  custom- 
ers as  a  rule  arc  in  a  hurry.  Don't 
let  any  customer  rush  you  to  the 
point  where  he  forgets  what  you 
first  told  him;  you  have  Rot  to 
repeat  what  you  say  if  you  finally 
sell  your  goods. 

A  piano  salesman,  a  man  who 
taught  me  more  about  retail  selling 
than  any  other  man  I  have  ever 
known,  demonstrated  this  law  to 
me  more  than  ten  years  ago  in 
Joliet,  Illinois. 

It  wasduring  the  month  of  August, 
the  weather  was  very  warm  and  busi- 
ness was  dull,  but  pianos  had  to  be 
sold.  He  was  known  as  a  "cold 
closer,"  a  man  who  calls  on  a  customer 
but  once  and  sells  him.  I  never  would 
have  believed  until  I  saw  this  man 
that  it  was  possible  to  sell  merchandise 
so  quickly  and  so  satisfactorily,  but 
he  convinced  me  that  in  many  cases  it 
could  be  done. 

He  came  to  my  store,  asked  for  our 
list  of  "prospects."  asked  for  a  horse 
and  buggy  and  suggested  that  I  drive 
him  to  the  first  customer  on  his 
prospect  list.  The  customer  lived 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
store.  It  was  shortly  after  lunch 
when  we  arrived  at  the  customer's 
house  and  found  it  locked. 

A  very  obliging  neighbor  stepped  out 
on  the  front  porch  and  slated  that 
Mrs.  Thorn  was  not  home.  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  salesman,  asked  her  if  she 
knew   where   Mrs.  Thorn  was:  she 
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replied  that  Mrs.  Thorn  and  her 
husband  were  down  at  the  Powell 
Piano  Company  buying  a  piano.  He 
asked  her  if  she  had  a  telephone  and  if 
he  could  use  it.  She  readily  consented 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  call  up  the 
piano  store  and  get  Mrs.  Thorn  on  the 
wire. 

Mr.  Jackson  asked  Mrs.  Thorn  to 
make  no  reply  to  his  talk,  but  listen 
intently  to  what  he  had  to  say.  Ik- 
explained  why  he  was  there  and  sug- 
gested that  she  and  her  husband  hold 
up  the  buying  of  their  piano  and  at 
least  come  to  our  store,  sec  the  pianos 
we  had  for  sale  and  then  deride  after 
she  had  talked  with  him  personally. 
She  agreed  to  do  as  he  asked.  We 
thanked  the  obliging  neighbor,  jumped 
into  the  buggy,  drove  back  to  the  store 
and  arrived  a  few  minutes  before  Mrs. 
Thorn  and  her  husband  walked  in. 

This  was  about  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  with  the  thermometer  rcgis- 


lering  around  100.  At  6:4.ri  we  had 
sold  the  piano  and  had  a  signed 
contract. 

As  I  recollect  this  sale  I  can  remem- 
ber only  three  things  which  this  piano 
salesman  said,  and  he  repealed  these 
Ihrec  things  in  fifty  different  ways 
during  the  three  hours  and  forty-live 
minutes  he  spent  in  selling  that  piano: 

1 .  He  gave  them  a  complete  history 
of  the  makers  of  the  piano  and 
emphasized  the  millions  thai  were 
back  of  the  faelory  and  the 
tremendous  resources  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

2.  He  showed  them  the  mechanical 
construction  of  the  piano  from 
lop  to  bottom,  but  he  didn't  play 
on  the  piano.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  could  play  only  a  few 
chords  himself  and  whenever  the 
customer  attempted  to  play  or 
pound  the  keys  he  interrupted 
her  by  taking  olT  the  front  of  II' 
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A  Business  Run  By  Charts 

How  Many  People  Buy  Candy?  What  Kind  Do  They  Buy, 
and  Where  and  When  and  How  Much?  Ask  Cross — He  Knows 


CONSIDER,  FIRST,  a  series  ol 
letters,  set  down  here  in  their 
chronological  order  : 
Cleveland,  O.,  June  I,  19211. 
Mr.  J.  Leo  Cross, 
Cross  Candv  Company. 
fi.->09  Hough'  Avenue,  City. 
Dear  Mr.  Cross: 

Yesterday  was  my  wedding 
anniversary.  1  went  into 
your  Euclid  Avenue  store  at 
12th  Street,  intending,  to  buy 
a  l»ox  of  candy.  BulT-didu  I 
buy  the  candy  in  your  store: 
and  that  is  the  reason  for  this 
letter. 

I  stood  before  one  of  tin- 
counters,  the  only  visible  ruv 
lomcr  in  the  store.   A  young 
woman,  apparently  a  sales- 
woman, was  in  conversation 
with  two  other  young  women, 
whom  I  suspected    to  be 
merely  visitors  of  hers.  This 
impression  was  confirmed 
when  another  voung  woman 
came  in,  and  the  young  wo- 
man  behind  the  counter 
moved  over  to  talk  with  the 
newcomer,  and  then,  when 
the  latter  went  out,  return- 
ed to  her  original  conver- 
sation.   Me  she  threw  one 
appraising  glance;  then 
she  went   on    with  her 
talking. 

Still  I  stood  there,  with  my 
money  in  my  hand,  until  I 
became  convinced  that  I  was 
not  to  lie  waited  on  if  I  stood 
there  all  flay.  And  so  I  took 
my  warm  ten  dollar  bill  and 
went  to  another  store. 

This  letter  is  not  a  kick.    Halhcr,  it  is 
intended  to  he  a  hit  of  a  suggestion  to  a  mer- 
chant who.  I  happen  to  know,  is  trying  to 
raise  the  st  andard  of  merchandising  practice. 
Yerv  truly  vours, 
TIIOS.  V.  UKXDIUCKS. 

The  second  letter  of  the  series  was  a 
mere  note,  delivered  by  personal  mes- 
senger, and  accompanying  a  five-pound 
box  of  candy.  On  the  envelope  of  the 
note  was  written:  "To  Mr.  Thos,  V. 
Hendricks,  from  The  Culprit."  The 
note  read: 

Dear  Mr.  Hendricks: 

Please  accept  tins  as  an  apology,  in  hen 
of  w  ords,  for  my  uncalled-for  neglect  of  von 
the  other  day.  I  have  no  excuse  to  offer, 
only  that  it  was  poor  salesmanship  on  my 
part.  Since  I  am  nothing  more  than  .lay 
Lee'*  sister,  he  can't  tire  me.  Hut  I  beg  you 
not  to  hold  my  neglect  of  you  against  him. 
and  I  assure  you  it  will  not  happen  again. 
H  c  spec  If  nil  v. 

LORKAINK  Cltnss 

The  third  letter  was  addressed,  not 
lo  J.  Lee  Cross,  but  to  Miss  Lorraine 
Cross,  and  road: 
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"  1 1  l»  a  tad  that.  .11  ihinit* 
tH'tuft  cquiil.  murv  l"  •■i*l.  walk 
on  ill.-  »ou«h  nlilr  of  an  ra»t-amJ-w«*M  ntrt'rt 
than  walk  on  the  north  aid*." 


My  Hear  Miss  Cross: 

"A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath," 
so  does  a  boxcd-and-lieribboncd  one. 

Kvta  the  pique  of  an  irate  letter  writer 
on  the  subject  of  sales  ethics  fades  In-fore 
the  wholesome  cordiality  and  gtiod  sports- 
manship of  your  "come-back." 

I'm  afraid  that  even  mti  nerve,  which 
never  up  to  this  time  has  failed  me,  would 
have  halted  before  the  deed,  had  I  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  I  was  hurling  my 
verbal  harpoons,  good-natured  though  the\ 
were,  at  'I  he  Moss's  sister.  Hut  your  reply 
confirms  what  has  become  a  rule  of  life  with 
rm-  the  belief  that  good  humor  is  always 
the  Ih-sI  corrective  for  a  fancied  hurt - 
and,  inasmuch  as  The  Lady,  who  was  the 
chief  victim  of  the  wedding  anniversary, 
has  become,  by  virtue  of  the  boxed-and- 
bcribboncd  "apology,"  the  chief  benefi- 
ciary of  the  incident,  let  us  call  it  chwicd — 

No,  not  closet! — for  I  want  lo  prove  that 
I  am  as  good  a  sport  as  Jay  Lee  s  sisler  or 
.lav  Lee,  himself,  ami  if  you'll  mark  your 
calendar  so  as  lo  call  my  attention  each 
year  to  the  fact  that  .lime  first  is  my  wed- 
ding anniversary.  I'll  give  continuing  proof 
thai  good  humor  and  good  sportsmanship 
not  only  turn  away  wrath,  nut  turn  Ihc 
wrathful  one  into  a  permanent  customer. 
Suicerelv  vours, 
TIIOS.  V.  HENDRICKS. 
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Now  it  happens  that  I  saw  those 
three  letters  before  I  ever  saw  .1.  I>ec 
Cross,  Cleveland  candy 
manufacturer  and  proprie- 
tor of  a  chain  of  Cleveland 
candy  stores.  Through  a 
personal  acquaintanceship 
I  saw  the  entire  series.  And 
here.  I  exulted,  was  a  story 
of  personality  -  in  -  business. 
I  hunted  up  .1.  I,ce  Cross 
and  I  found  him  in  his  office 
at  his  candy  factory.  W  ith 
the  impression  of  those 
letters  still  fresh  in  my 
mind,  my  first  question  to 
him  was: 

"What  does  personality, 
the  'personal  equation.' 
have  to  do  with  your  way 
of  doing  business?" 

"Not  a  darned  thing." 
said  J.  Lee  Cross. 

"But,"  I  countered, 
"how  about  the  Hend- 
ricks incident?"  And  I 
told  him  about  my  seeing 
the  letters. 
"Oh,  that?"  he  said. 
"That  was  funny,  wasn't 
it?  We  had  a  lot  of  fun  out 
of  that.  But  it  was  an  ex- 
traordinary occurrence- 
It's  very  seldom  that  per- 
sonality crops  out  in  that  way  in 
our  business.  As  a  rule,  you  sec.  we 
don't  know  our  customers,  and  their 
individual  personalities  never  are  re- 
vealed to  us.  They  just  come  into  our 
stores  to  buy  candy,  and  we  sell  it  lo 
'em.  and  thev  go  out.  Thai's  all  there 
is  to  it." 

"Well,  then."  I  demanded,  bafllcd. 
"if  humanity,  or  personality,  or  the 
jKTsonal  equation  have  nothing  to  do 
with  your  business,  what  does?  How 
do  you  run  your  business?" 

"Selling  candy  in  my  way,"  said 
Cross,  "is  simply  u  matter  of  putting 
the  product  where  it's  easiest  for  the 
people  to  reach  it.  It's  perfectly  sun- 
pie.  I  f  you  put  candy  where  it's  easiest 
for  Ihe  largest  number  of  people  to 
reach  it.  why  you'll  just  naturally  sell 
the  most  candy.  It's  as  mathematical 
and  exact  as  an  algebraic  equation. 
You  put  certain  factors  of  certain 
known  values  together,  and  the  thing's 
just  bound  to  work  out.  in  spite  of  you." 

"But  does  it  work  in  business?"  I 
asked. 
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"Well,"  said  Cross,  "il's  givin!"  us 
fifty  lurn-ovcrs  a  year." 

And  then  he  showed  me  how  the 
thing  was  done,  how  the  values  in  the 
Cross  equation  of  business  have  been 
arrived  at,  and  how  Ihey  are  put  to- 
gether. 

Charts!  Charts  the  size  of  business 
letterheads  and  charts  nine  feet  long; 
charts  in  leather-covered  binders, 
charts  on  the  office  wall,  and  more 
charts,  seemingly,  in  the  brain  of  the 
man  that  made  the  visible  ones!  The 
business  of  the  Cross  Candy  Company 
is  run  by  charts.  No  ship  that  ever 
sailed  an  open  sea  was  guided  more 
meticulously  along  her  plotted  course 
os  the  navigator  laid  it  out  in  the  chart- 
house  than  is  this  business  directed  by 
the  charts  of  its  chief;  and  no  sky- 
scraper or  far-flung  bridge-span  of 
concrete  and  steel  ever  was  planned 
and  put  together  more  closely  to  sur- 
vey and  blueprint  than  has  this  fifty* 
turn-over  business  enterprise  been 
built. 

"How  long,"  I  asked,  as  I  glanced 
for  the  first  time  over  those  charts 
and  saw  their  detail  and  their  mass, 
"how  long  have  you  been  in  the  candy 
business?" 

"That's  a  funny  question."  said 
Cross.  "I've  been  making  and  selling 
candy  through  chain  stores  only  since 
1917.  But  I've  been  getting  ready  for 
this  business  all  my  life — or,  rather, 
since  I  left  'prep'  school.  Ever  since 
then  I've  always  wanted  to  run  a 
chain  of  candy  stores,  and  I've  never 
wanted  to  do  anything  else.  Every 
job  I've  had  I  have  taken  with  one  end 
in  view — to  fit  myself  to  run  a  chain 
of  candy  stores.  So,  you  might  say, 
I've  been  in  the  business  all  my  life. 
These  charts-  or  some  of  them 
arc  the  product  of  years  of  obser- 
vation." 

The  "mathematics"  of  the  Cross 
plan  of  selling  candy  start  back  with 
the  location  of  the  store,  with  "put- 
ling  the  candy  where  il's  easiest 
for  the  largest  number  of  people  to 
reach  it."  And  this,  really,  is  pure 
arithmetic.  There  are  certain  rules 
of  general  averages  that  may  be 
taken  as  a  basis. 

"For  instance,"  as  Cross  explain- 
ed it,  "it  is  a  fact  that,  all  things 
being  equal,  more  people  walk  on 
the  south  side  of  an  east-and-wesl 
slreet  than  walk  on  the  north  side. 
That's  because,  in  the  summer,  the 
south  side  is  the  shadier.  On  Ihe 
other  hand,  in  the  winter  the  footing 
on  the  south  side,  where  the  sun 
doesn't  strike  the  sidewalk,  is  more 
likely  to  be  firm;  while  the  sidewalk 
on  the  north  side,  exposed  to  the 
sun.  is  likely  to  be  slushy  and  un- 
inviting.   For    the    same  general 


reasons,  more  people  walk  on  Ihe  west 
side  of  a  norlh-and-south  street  than 
use  the  east  side." 

But  these  general  rules,  alone,  are 
not  permitted  to  dictate  the  location  of 
a  Cross  candy  store.  Actual  counts  of 
passersby  at  different  spots  and  com- 
parisons of  these  results  constitute  the 
real  guide. 

"Our  charts  on  the  subject  of 
traffic,"  Cross  explained,  "were  made 
up  from  observation,  from  actual 
counting.  They  tell  us  exactly  whal 
percentage  of  a  given  number  of  people 
passing  a  store  will  slop  in,  and  they 
tell  us  just  how  much  those  that  stop 
in  will  spend  in  the  store  per  capita." 

^7777/  the  store  lorated  in  the  most 
strategic  traffic  spot  available,  its 
education  in  Cross  mathematics  has 
just  begun.  There  is  the  matter  of  its 
interior  arrangement.  In  one  of  these 
chart-books  on  Cross's  desk  is  Ihe  map 
of  a  storeroom — any  storeroom.  Of 
the  usual  store  properties,  only  the 
rudiments — the  walls,  of  course,  and 
the  display  windows  and  entrance — 
arc  shown.  But  the  floor  plan,  from 
Ihe  front  windows  to  Ihe  rear  wall,  is 
divided  off  into  small  squares.  Into 
each  of  the  squares  is  written  a  figure, 
an  index.  And  the  index  represents 
the  selling  value  of  lhal  particular 
area,  as  compared  with  other  areas. 
The  indices  range  from  1  to  31?. 

Observation  has  established  these 
area  values.  And  the  indices,  in  turn, 
have  established  some  interesting  facts. 
For  instance,  they  show  that  the  best 
place  in  the  store  for  a  counter,  the 


feature  spot,  is  at  a  point  along  the 
right-hand  side,  about  twenty  feet 
back  from  the  entrance;  and  lhal  the 
next  best  spot  is  at  a  point  on  Ihe  op- 
posite side  of  the  store,  about  forty 
feet  back  from  the  entrance.  This,  as 
Cross  explains  it,  is  because  the  How 
of  human  traffic  through  the  store 
forms  two  little  eddies  at  these  spots. 
There  the  current  slows  down  and  per- 
sons stop,  then  look,  and  then  buy. 

But  these  index  figures  have  to  do 
wilh  matters  olher  than  the  location  of 
counters.  For  instance,  Ihey  arc  con- 
sulted when  leases  are  made.  "By  the 
lloor  plan,  you  see,"  Cross  explained, 
"the  first  ten  feet  of  a  store,  back  from 
the  windows,  represents  24  per  cent  of 
the  selling  value  of  the  entire  store  area, 
the  next  ten  feet,  10  percent;  the  next 
ten  feel  12  per  cent,  Ihe  next  ten  feet. 
10  per  cent,  and  so  on  in  decreasing 
ratio  as  you  go  back  until  you 
approach  the  rear  end,  where  the  last 
ten  feet  represent  9  per  cent.  Thus,  in 
making  a  lease,  we  know  exactly  and 
literally  how  'deep'  we  can  go,  econom- 
ically.''' 

And  then  the  store,  loca  ted  by  actual 
count  of  passeisby,  ils  lease  made  by 
chart  and  its  counters  placed  by  map, 
begins  to  sell  candy  by  prearranged 
plan.  Cross  knows  how  many  pounds 
of  candy  it  will  sell  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  its  passersby — and  he- 
has  counted  the  passersby.  lie  knows 
how  many  pounds  of  different  kinds  of 
candy  it  will  sell;  and  if  he  is  doubtful 
about  this  lalter  detail,  he  feels  the 
merchandising  pulse  of  the  store  for  a 
few  days  by  watching  the  tabulation  of 
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Counter  Displays  That  Count 

Thin  Displays  Reduce  the  Inactive  Investment,  Reduce 
the  Loss  by  Breakage,  and  Promote  and  Facilitate  Sales 


THIS  is  to  be  a  story  of  counter 
displays  that  lead  the  simple,  but 
artistic,  life;  a  story  describing  the 
application  of  thrift  in  counter  displays 
by  a  drug  store  chain  that  utilizes 
approximately  6,000  square  fect  of 
glass  show  case  tops  and  4,000  square 
feet  of  counter  space  for  displaying 
merchandise.  In  passing,  it  may  be 
worth  mentioning  that  a  counter  dis- 
play in  one  of  these  stores  bids  for  the 
attention  of  a  daily  average  of  1,500 
people,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
assume  that  these  people — or  the  most 
of  them—  are  in  a  buying  mood.  Con- 
sider further  that  each  of  the  stores  in 
this  chain  maintains  an  average  of 
twenty-five  counter  displays,  and  it 
becomes  apparent  why  these  displays 
deserve  the  attention  they  are  now 
getting. 

The  story  begins  with  the  time  when 
the  conventional  counter  display  was 
a  stack  or  pyramid  of  merchandise 
bearing  a  price  ticket.  Some  of  the 
men  in  the  organization  had  periodi- 
cally advocated  simplified,  or  decora- 
tive, displays,  but  nothing  tangible 
resulted  until  the  folly  of  the  old  plan 
was  revealed  by  accident.  The  gen- 
eral manager  was  trying  to  locate  over- 
stocks. One  of  the  channels  of  his 
investigation  led  him  to  the  inventory 
sheets,  and  for  the  first  time  he  realized 
how  large  an  amount  of  merchandise 
was  piled  up  on  counters  and  show 
cases  for  purposes  of  display. 

The  manager  did  not  wait  to  make 
up  a  grand  total.  The  figures  on  two 
or  three  stores  sufficed  to  convince  him 
that  he  had  located  a  considerable 
part  of  the  inactive  investment.  A 
glance  through  the  binder  of  breakage 
reports  revealed  another  result  of  the 
old  condition;  he  found  that  much  of 
the  loss  from  breakage  and  damage, 
which  totaled  a  considerable  sum  every 
year,  could  be  attributed  to  the  busi- 
ness of  counter  displays.  But  the 
most  impressive  figures,  of  course,  were 
the  estimates  of  the  amounts  invested 
in  display  merchandise  in  the  more 
than  thirty  stores  that  the  company 
operates. 

So  the  order  for  simplified  counter 
displays  went  out,  much  to  the  delight 
of  those  display  managers  that  had 
been  advocating  the  substitution  of 
artistic  simplicity  for  bulk.  And  as 
the  displays  embodying  the  new  idea 
were  gradually  installed,  the  faults  of 
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the  old  system,  aside  from  the  unneces- 
sary investment  in  merchandise,  be- 
came more  and  more  obvious  by  com* 
parison.  Some  of  these  faults  are  the 
following: 

Bulky  displays  form  a  barricade 
between  customer  and  salesperson  to 
the  certain  detriment  of  selling  efforts. 
Concentration  of  elTort  is  not  possible 
when  salesperson  and  customer  are 
playing  hide-and-seek  in  a  maze  of 
pyramids  of  bottles  and  stacks  of  tal- 
cum powder.  Apparently  the  builders 
of  bulky  displays  never  knew  when  to 
stop. 

Bulky  displays  hide  the  great  variety 
of  merchandise  displayed  on  the 
shelves.  A  glance  at  these  assort- 
ments often  helps  the  customer  recall 
something  forgotten  for  the  moment 
but  really  needed  at  home. 

J^l  LK Y  displays  slow  up  service  by 
hindering  the  showing  of  merchan- 
discandthewrappingof packages.  They 
hamper  the  man  behind  the  counter 
and  compel  him  to  be  something  of  a 
juggler  and  sleight-of-hand  performer 
as  well  as  a  salesman.  In  displaying 
tooth  brushes  he  is  too  often  compelled 
to  balance  the  tray  in  mid-air  for  lack 
of  counter  space;  in  wrapping  a  pack- 
age he  may  be  compelled  to  wrestle 
with  it  in  the  narrow  space  between  a 
pyramid  of  bottles  and  a  mountain  of 
packages. 

Bulky  displays  reduce  the  possibility 
of  individuality.  They  all  look  dis- 
couragingly  alike. 

Thin  displays  emphasize  these  faults 
by  comparison.  They  reduce  the  mer- 
chandise materially;  usually  a  half 
dozen  bottles  take  the  place  of  four  or 
five  dozen.  Obviously  the  loss  from 
breakage  is  reduced  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  merchandise  handled. 

Thin  displays  give  the  goods  on  the 
shelves  a  chance  to  sell  themselves  and 
speed  up  the  operation  of  selling. 
When  the  company  decided  to  install 
them  it  adopted  rules  governing  dimen- 
sions. The  glass  show  cases  are  uni- 
formly forty-two  inches  high.  Dis- 
plays are  limited  to  twenty  inches  in 
height,  making  a  total  of  sixty-two 
inches  to  the  peak  of  the  display  and 
bringing  it  well  above  the  "eye-line" 
of  the  average  person.    There  must  be 
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an  open  space  of  thirty  inches  between 
displays,  which  provides  ample  room 
for  showing  merchandise  and  wrapping 
packages. 

Thin  displays  open  up  an  unlimited 
field  for  individuality;  they  provide 
the  chance  to  emphasize  quality  by 
enshrining  the  merchandise,  so  to 
speak,  in  appropriate  settings.  Take, 
for  example,  a  bottle  of  high-grade 
perfume;  consider  how  a  boquet  of 
fresh  flowers  advertises  the  perfume  and 
awakens  the  desire  of  possession.  If 
fresh  flowers  are  not  available,  artifi- 
cial ones  provide  a  good  second  choice. 
The  function  of  bath  crystals  may  well 
be  visualized  by  means  of  an  illustrated 
background;  the  display  not  only  edu- 
cates the  customer  who  never  has  used 
bath  crystals,  but  suggests  a  purchase 
by  appealing  to  the  instinct  of  imi- 
tation. 

Thin  displays  facilitate  the  grouping 
of  co-related  merchandise.  A  powder 
puff  enhances  the  value  of  a  display  of 
face  powder.  A  joint  display  of  tooth 
brushes  and  dental  cream  is  always 
effective.  There  is  almost  no  limit  to 
the  possibilities  of  thus  directing  the 
mind  of  the  customer  to  additional 
articles. 

Thin  displays  can  be  effectively 
linked  with  national  advertising,  the 
merchandise  supplementing  the  trade- 
mark in  the  decorative  scheme  and  the 
slogan  on  the  explanatory  price-card. 
Likewise,  thin  displays  may  be  used  to 
good  advantage  in  backing  up  the  ad- 
vertising and  window  displays  of  the 
store  itself. 

Thin  displays  can  be  shown  under 
the  soft  rays  of  an  artistic,  indirect 
electric  light.  The  light  itself  has 
great  attention  value,  and  the  effect  of 
its  rays  upon  certain  merchandise — 
fine  perfumery  bottles,  for  example- 
is  always  inviting. 

Thin  displays  improve  the  general 
appearance  of  a  store.  They  lead  the 
way  to  individuality  through  color 
schemes  and  variety  of  design;  they 
eliminate  that  stocky,  warehouse  look 
and  substitute  an  air  of  refinement 
that  is  always  an  asset. 

For  reasons  such  as  these  the  same 
general  manager  that  brought  about 
the  installation  of  thin  displays  for 
strictly  economic  reasons  now  views 
them  from  an  entirely  different  angle 
that  of  promoting  anil  facilitating  sales. 
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Offirr  of  Che  Credit  Bureau  of  the  Auociated  Credit  Men  of  St.  LouU 


LET'S  begin  with  drama — two 
playlets.  The  first,  technically, 
may  be  styled  a  comedy  drama,  on 
the  ground  that  it  has  no  tragedy. 
Admittedly,  it  isn't  uproariously  funny. 
1 1  never  would  succeed  as  a  modern-day 
farce.  But,  since  it  doesn't  kill  off  any 
of  its  characters  in  the  fourth  act  or  in 
the  vestibule,  it  fulfills  the  old-time, 
classical  idea  of  a  comedy.  Very  well, 
then: 

A  COMEDY  DRAMA 
In  Two,  Acts 

Scene:    Nugcnl's  Department  Store. 
St.  Ijouis,  Mo. 

Time:    A  few  months  ago. 
( Characters :The  Credit  Man  of  the  Store 
and  a  Well-Dressed  Stranger. 

Act  1 

(The  Credit  Man  is  seated  at  Ins  desk. 
Enters,  tn  extreme  haste  and  great  ayi- 
tation,  the  Well- Dressed  Stranger.  He 
approaches  the  Credit  Man.  grins  genially 
and  apologetically,  a  fter  the  fashion  of  a 
Hegular  Fellow  caught  out  of  luek.) 

Well-Dressed  Stronger  I'm  in  a 
devil  of  a  predicament  ami  I've  come 
to  you  to  help  me  out.  I've  just  h:id 
my  overcoat  stolen  down  at  Soandso's 
restaurant.  The  police  are  looking  for 
it,  but  I've  M't  la  catch  a  train  for  Chi- 
cago in  twenty  minutes  on  a  dogffoncd 
important  appointment.    I've  simply 

got  to  have  an  overcoat  in  this  kind 
of  weather,  and  1  haven't  got  the  rash 
with  me  to  pay  for  one.  nor  the  time  to 
make  other  arrangements.  You  don't 
i. now  me,  but  my  name  is  Wilbur  T. 
Ilnlhdav.  I  live  in  Kansas  City  and  I 
travel  for  Wilkerson's,  wholesale  paints. 
Here's  my  curd  and  here  are  some 
le Iters  and  telegrams  addressed  to  me. 


I  want  your  store  to  sell  me  an  over- 
coat on  account.  Any  kind  of  an  over- 
coat, almost,  will  do,  but  I've  simply 
got  to  have  one  on  a  day  like  this. 

Credit  Man — Know  anybody  in 
town? 

Stranger— Not  a  soul.  You  sec,  St. 
Louis  isn't  in  my  territory.  I  just 
slopped  off  here  for  an  hour-  long 
enough  to  get  a  shave  and  a  bite  to  eat. 

Credit  Man— We'd  like  to  help  you 
out.  You  look- — er — all  right.  But  in 
these  matters,  you  see.  we  have  to  be 
a  bit  careful.  If  we  had  a  little  more 
t  ime 

Stranger  {interrupting  and  /lashing 
his  genial  grin) — That's  just  it — there 
isn't  time.  I  know  how  careful  you 
have  to  lie  in  ordinary  cases.  But  I 
don't  look  like  a  crook,  do  1?  And 
this  is  an  extraordinary  case,  in  which 
I'm  just  asking  you  to  help  me  out  of 
a  hole. 

Credit  Man — I'm  sorry,  but  I'm 
afraid  we  can't  help  you  out. 

Stranger  \sttllsmtlinggcnially)—'S  all 
right,  old  man.  I  know.  Business  is 
business. 

Exit  Center 

Curtain 
Act  II 

Scene:    Famous  &  Barr's  Department 
slore  (another  store,  you  see) 
in  St.  Louis. 
Time:    Same  day  as  Act  I,  but  about 

two  hours  later. 
Characters:  The  Credit  Man  of  the  Slore 
and  The  Well-Dressed  Stranger. 
[The  Credit  Man  is  seated  at  his  desk. 
Enters,  in  extreme  haste  and  agitation,  the 
Writ- Dressed  Stranger.  He  approaches 
the  Credit  Man  and  grins,  gemallu, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  Hegular  Fellow 
caught  out  of  luck,  t 

is 


Well-Dressed  Stranger — I'm  in  ;i 
devil  of  a  predicament  and  I've  come  (<> 
you  to  help  me  out.  I've  just  had  my 
overcoat — 

Credit  Man  (interrupting) — Oh,  yes. 
I've  been  expecting  you.  You've  just 
had  your  overcoat  stolen  down  at 
Soandso's  restaurant.  Your  name  i> 
Wilbur  T.  llolliday  and  you  travel  for 
Wilkerson's,  wholesale  paints.  You 
look  all  right,  my  friend,  and  you're 
clever.  But  the  thing  that's  again>i 
your  case  is  that  you  presented  it 
first  at  Nugenl's  about  two  hours  ago 
and  you've  told  it  in  four  other  store 
since  then.  Your  train.  I  think,  muM 
be  about  ready  to  leave. 

Stranger  (still  smiling  genialli: 
you'iv  got  to  hand  it  to  him.  he  was  a 
good  sport) — 'S  all  right,  old  man.  But 
listen,  you  birds  have  got  some  little 
system  in  this  town. 

Credit  Man  (returning  the  grin 
1 1  works. 

Curtain 

Disappointingly,  lor  some  readers 
perhaps,  our  second  playlet,  loo,  lack- 
bloodshed.  It  has  no  tragedy  and. 
possibly,  little  comedy.  We  can't  give 
it  much  as  a  bit  of  dramalir*  writing 
1  [owever: 

ANOTHER  COMEDY  DRAMA 

In  One  Act 
Scene:    Department  slore  in  St. 

Louis    any  store  will  do. 
Time:    The  present. 

Characters;  The  Credit  Man  of  the.  Store 
and  a  Well-Dressed  Woman 

(The  Credit  Man  is  at  his  dffk. 
Well- Dressed  Woman  Stranger  cnttrs 
She  approaches  the  Credit  Man.  Slit 
smiles,  just  politely.) 

Woman    I  am  Mrs.  A.  J.  Cireen.  \<i 
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Subcrbcn.  I  would  like  to  open  a 
charge  account  at  your  store. 

Credit  Man — Ah,  yes,  Mrs.  Green. 
I  believe  that  can  be  arranged.  Have 
you  accounts  with  any  other  stores  in 
the  city? 

Woman — Yes.  I  have  an  account  at 
Slix's. 

Credit  Man— Just  a  moment. 

{The  audience  will  excuse  the  Credit 
Man  while  he  steps  oj)  stage.  In  a 
moment  he  returns.) 

Credit  Man — As  I  was  saying,  Mrs. 
Green.  I  believe  wc  can  easily  arrange 
to  open  an  account  for  you.  Did  you 
say  that  you  have  an  account  with  the 
Stix,  Hacr  &  Fuller  Company? 

Woman — Yes.  I  have  an  account 
there. 

Credit  Man — And  have  you  accounts 
at  any  of  the  other  stores? 

Woman— No-o.  No,  that  is  the 
only  one. 

Credit  Man— That's  strange.  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Green,  of  Suberben,  seems  to  have 
accounts  at  four  other  stores  in  the 
city.  I  have  the  names  of  the  slores 
on  this  slip  of  paper.  Oddly  enough, 
they  arc  all  excellent  accounts,  too. 
Don't  you  suppose  that  the  real  Mrs. 
Green  would  have  referred  to  those, 
too? 

Quick  Curtain 

On  our  second  playlet  the  curtain 
was  dropped  quickly,  because  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
snarl  up  the  action  by  introducing 
several  new  characters,  including  the 
store  detective  and  a  policeman,  and 
then  to  change  the  scene  to  a  court 
room,  with  a  judge  and  a  bailiff  and 
everything,  and  finally  to  the  women's 
ward  of  the  city  jail. 

Our  two  playlets  arc  not  the  prod- 
ucts of  fictionizing 
fancy.  They  were  real 
happenings,  picked 
out  of  a  never-ending 
succession  of  such 
happenings  that  con- 
stantly are  unfolding 
themselves  within  the 
ken  of  the  Associated 
Retail  Credit  Men,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  the 
**  business  end "  of 
their  association,  the 
Credit  Bureau. 

From  the  viewpoint 
of  the  professional 
charge-account  crook 
and  from  the  view- 
point of  the  non-pro- 
fessional, but  chronic, 
tleadbcal,  St.  Louis  is 
a  **  tough  "  town.  Just 
one  thing  is  making  it 
**  tough."  The  well- 
dressed  stranger,  with 
the  stolen-overcoat 


story  in  our  first  playlet,  was  cunning 
enough  to  see  it.  It  was  system.  lie 
called  it  "some  system." 

And  yet  it  is  a  simple  system.  It  is 
so  simple  that  it  scarcely  can  be  called 
a  system  the  accurate  word  is 
method.  Co-operation  among  the  4  10 
merchant-members  of  the  credit  asso- 
ciation, a  central  bureau,  or  clearing 
house  for  the  transmission — and  the 
tabulation— of  credit  informationand  an 
arrangement  of  direct-wire  telephones: 
that  is  the  equipment  of  the  plan. 

TT/HES  the  wcll-drcs>ed  and  ingra- 
tiating, but  overcoalless,  stranger 
walked  out  of  Nugent's  store  the 
credit  man  turned  to  a  telephone, 
called  the  central  bureau  and  reported 
the  case.  Within  less  than  a  half-hour 
— and  more  likely  within  ten  minutes — 
every  other  store  in  the  city  represented 
in  the  association  had  been  warned 
and  was  on  the  lookout  for  the  man 
with  the  winning  smile  and  the 
plausible  story.  He  didn't  know  it, 
but  he  hadn't  a  chance  in  the  world 
of  getting  an  overcoat  from  any  one  of 
them. 

When  the  well-dressed,  but  mas- 
querading, "Mrs.  A.  J.  Green,  of 
Suberben,"  admitted  to  the  credit  man 
of  the  other  store  that  she  knew  of 
but  one  account  that  she  had  with  a 
St.  Louis  store,  she  might  as  well 
herself  have  pressed  the  button  for  the 
store  detective.  For,  when  the  credit 
man  excused  himself  in  the  course  oT 
the  interview,  he,  loo,  did  some  tele- 
phoning, lie  called  the  credit  bureau, 
and  when  he  came  back  from  the 
'phone  he  had  a  list  of  all  the  accounts 
of  the  real  Mrs.  Green.  lie  knew  that 
all  the  accounts  were  gilt-edged  and. 
when  the  stranger  insisted  that  there 


was  but  one,  she  betrayed  herself  to 
the  credit  man  as  an  impostor. 

Later,  in  the  custody  of  the  police, 
the  woman  admitted  that  she  was  a 
professional  charge-account  operator. 
She  confessed  that  she  had  learned 
that  the  real  Mrs.  Green  had  a  charge 
account  at  the  one  store  and  that  her 
credit  was  good  there.  What  she 
hadn't  learned — couldn't  have  learned 
without  so  much  difficulty  that  it 
probably  would  have  proved  imprac- 
ticable— was  the  entire  extent  of  Mrs. 
Green's  charge-account  trading. 

And  therein  is  the  difference  between 
the  St.  Louis  credit  plan  and  the 
method  in  use  in  many  other  cities, 
livery  new  charge  account  opened  by 
every  member  of  the  association  is 
reported  to  the  central  bureau— not 
merely  every  good  account,  nor  every 
bad  one,  but  every  account.  Similarly 
every  account  closed  is  reported  to  the 
bureau — and  at  the  time  it  is  closed. 
In  the  bureau  all  this  information  is 
tabulated  as  to  customers.  Thus,  in 
the  files  of  the  bureau  there  is  avail- 
able, for  instant  reference,  the  com- 
plete credit  history  of  any  customer 
and  of  every  customer  that  has  bought 
goods  on  time  from  any  store  in  the 
association,  or  from  any  number  of 
stores. 

For  instance,  the  master  card  of  the 
real  Mrs.  Green  would  show  that  she  has 
had  a  charge  account  with  such  and 
such  a  store  since  March,  1919,  with 
another  since  May,  1920,  with  another 
store  since  June,  that  with  another 
store  she  opened  an  account  in  January 
and  closed  it  by  paying  in  full  in  April, 
and  so  on.  If  any  store  had  had 
trouble  with  Mrs.  Green's  account,  the 
eard  would  show  how,  and  why,  and 
what  the  outcome  was. 

Indefinitely,  in  fart 
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Master  card  on  61*  In  credit  bureau.    'Copy  of  an  actual  card,  with  the  name  and  address 
I.)    IX-iiflnueiorn  of  vertical  columns  arc  self  .etplanatory.  ctrcpt  possibly  the  third 
c  left-hand  side  -"No."  This  column  Is  for  the  number  of  the  association  store. 
For  convenience  In  reporting  and  in  tabulating  information,  a  standard  code  of  symbols 
for  certain  notations  ha*  been  established.    Thus.  "A.  C.  T.  S."  at  the  bottom  of  this  card 
means  "Account  closed;  too  slow" 
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perpetually,  the 
records  are  kept  acces- 
sible. No  card  ever 
"dies"  or  is  discarded, 
or  packed  away  some- 
where on  a  shelf.  In 
the  files  of  the  central 
bureau  today  there 
are  the  complete  credit 
biographies  of  more 
than  400.000  persons 
that  have  had,  or  still 
have,  charge  accounts 
at  stores  in  Ihcassoeia- 
tion.  And  the  number 
of  separate  accounts 
recorded  in  each  of 
those  biographies 
separate  as  to  different 
stores  or  different 
accounts  at  different 
times — ranges  from 
one  to  forty-live. 

As  to  personnel,  the 
credit    bureau  h: 
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From  Five  to  Eleven  Times 

(Continurd  from  paw?  13) 

piano  or  doing  something  that 
distracted  her  attention  from 
playing. 

3.  He  discussed  the  social  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  having  a  piano  in 
the  home,  and  particularly  a 
piano  rated  as  high  artistically 
as  was  the  piano  he  was  selling. 

I  have  no  way  of  determining  now 
how  many  times  he  covered  these  three 
arguments,  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
he  covered  them  not  less  than  twenty- 
live  times  each.  When  the  sale  was 
closed  I  was  the  most  surprised  of  the 
four  persons  interested,  and  I  can 
assure  you  1  lay  awake  late  that  night 
as  I  analyzed  this  remarkable  sale. 
I  can  see  now  that  this  salesman  knew 
the  three  outstanding  factors  in  every 
retail  piano  sale,  particularly  where  one 
is  selling  a  customer  that  never  has 
owned  an  instrument  of  any  kind,  as 
was  the  case  with  this  customer. 
Thousands  of  sales  could  be  closed  in 
half  the  time  if  the  salesman  would 
take  the  lime  to  analyze  the  three  or 
four  outstanding  qualities  of  the  mer- 
chandise he  is  selling  and  then  repeat 
at  regular  intervals  these  outstanding 


qualities,  being  careful  to  pause  after 
each  selling  canvass  to  give  the  cus- 
tomer a  chance  to  buy. 

Scientists  have  found  that  it  is 
impossible  for  people  to  concentrate 
for  more  than  two  seconds  on  any  one 
thing.  When  anything  is  brought  to 
our  attention  our  power  of  concentra- 
tion rises  to  a  peak,  then  very  quickly 
recedes  and  rises  one  or  two  times 
again.  The  psychologist  says  that  our 
ability  to  concentrate  is  just  the  same 
as  the  rhythm  of  music.  Concentration 
comes  and  goes  in  waves  and  the 
interval  between  these  peaks  is  seldom 
more  than  a  second  and  never  more 
than  two  seconds. 

In  closing  a  sale — especially  a  slow 
sale  involving  a  large  sum — it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  salesman 
give  the  customer  time  to  digest 
mentally  the  thing  he  is  saying.  We 
have  already  seen  that  certain  intervals 
must  elapse  between  repetitions  of  a 
statement  or  a  lesson  if  it  is  to  be 
learned  and  remembered.  Of  course  in 
sales  that  involve  inexpensive  articles, 
such  as  a  pair  of  garters,  a  patented 
lead  pencil,  a  safety  razor,  a  new  brand 
of  cigars  or  cigarettes,  a  new  soap,  a 
new  kitchen  cleaner,  a  new  soft  drink 
or  some  other  commodity  where  the 


sale  is  made  quickly,  we  must  con- 
centrate on  one  or  two  arguments  and 
repeat  them  quickly  if  we  are  to  make 
a  quick  sale,  but  regardless  of  whether 
the  sale  is  quick  or  slow  we  have  to 
reckon  with  this  law  of  concentration. 

A  sale  I  witnessed  not  long  ago 
in  a  grocery  store  shows  how  the  sea- 
soned salesman  uses  this  law  uncon- 
sciously. A  customer  was  buying  for 
the  first  time  tea  put  up  in  little  cloth 
bags.  This  is  a  much  more  expensive 
way  to  buy  tea,  but  it  is  a  very  satis- 
factory way  to  serve. 

Little  strips  of  cloth  that  closely 
resemble  open  meshes  of  muslin  are 
filled  with  enough  tea  to  serve  two 
people.  A  string  is  tied  to  this  little 
package  and  at  the  end  of  the  string  is 
a  tag  with  the  name  of  the  tea  and  the 
flavor.  Tea  put  up  this  way  costs 
SI  a  box  and  the  box  contains  fifty 
of  these  little  packages.  You  may  buy 
the  same  amount  of  tea  for  about  one- 
third  less  if  you  buy  it  in  bulk. 

During  this  particular  week  the 
salespeople  were  encouraged  to  push 
this  tea  because  it  paid  a  good  profit 
and  was  really  satisfactory  to  many  of 
the  store's  customers.  I  timed  the 
sale:  it  required  a  little  less  than  five 
minutes.  The  thing  the  customer 
objected  to  was  the  additional  -10 
cents  that  was  charged  for  the  cloth, 
string  and  little  tag  at  the  end  ol  each 
bag  of  lea.  To  ofTsct  this  price  argu- 
ment the  salesman  kept  emphasizing 
one  thing: 

"With  tea  put  up  this  way  you 
have  a  perfect  blend  of  tea  with- 
out tea  leaves  and  you  can  regulate 
the  strength  of  the  tea  simply  by 
taking  the  bag  out  of  the  pot  or  by 
putting  it  back.  It  is  the  only 
way  that  one  can  brew  tea.  regu- 
late its  strength  and  be  absolutely 
sure  of  having  no  leaves  or  portion 
of  leaves  in  the  cup." 

This  argument  finally  won  out;  the 
customer  bought  three  boxes  of  tea. 
The  salesman  believed  that  this  cus- 
tomer could  be  sold  on  one  line  of 
argument,  and  he  was  absolutely  right, 
lie  knew  nothing  about  the  law  of 
concentration,  but  his  selling  instinct 
told  him  to  keep  on  recurring  to  those 
two  ideas — ease  of  regulating  the 
strength  and  tea  without  leaves. 

I  often  hear  salesmen  say  that  selling 
is  changing;  that  the  times  are  evolv- 
ing new  ways  to  sell  merchandise.  This 
is  partly  true,  but  salespeople  them- 
selves are  undergoing  the  greatest 
change;  they  arc  taking  the  time  to 
discover  those  simple  fundamental 
laws  that  have  so  much  to  do  with 
getting  information  to  the  customers 
quickly  and  having  it  register  then- 
long  enough  for  them  really  to  analyze 
what  thev  have  heard. 
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and  to  ma/ce^ourit'or/ccasy, 
we  vise  the  Royal  Typewriter" 

A WISE  executive  provides  his  typist  with 
the  best  of  typewriters  —  the    '  Royal." 

Over  95'  r  of  the  expense  of  letter  writing  goes 
into  the  pay  envelope  of  the  stenographer. 
Big  business  Joes  not  attempt  to  economize  on 
the  5' t  factor  to  the  detriment  of  the  95%. 

The  competent  stenographer  aUo  realises  that  clear  cue 
typewritten  work  is  the  nest  asset  she  ha*.  The  perfect 
press  work  of  the  "  Royal "  pleases  her  employer  and 
helps  her.  She  feel*  at  her  finger  tips  the  clastic  response 
tit  the  "Royal"  like  something  alive,  which  speeds  up 
the  ringer*  and  get*  the  d:<y's  work  done  without  con- 
scious effort. 

The  Royal  rypewriter  increases  production  while  reduC' 
in|  the  cost  of  typewritten  letters. 

ROYAL  TYPKWRITF.R  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Koval  typewriter  Huililini,  K.i  «/.  I ;•,.,.[... ,   Nn«  York 
HrAibchc*  anj  Atcrtcic*  the  World  Over 
'"COMPJKt  TUB  WOKK" 
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Send  for  this  book 

of  better  bookkeeping 


This  new  booklet  just  issued  contains  valuable 
information  for  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  re- 
tailer, jobber  and  every  bookkeeper.     In  it  arc 
explained  the  simplest,  easiest  and  most  satis- 
factory Loose  Leaf  forms  for  keeping  every  sort 
of  record. 

Accounting  Systems 
For  Every  Business  Purpose 

No  matter  what  your  business,  this  book  de- 
scribes a  better,  simpler,  labor-  and  money- 
saving  system  that  you  can  use.     It  shows 
forms  and  systems  for  every  requirement  — 
tells  how  to  use  them. 

Sent  Free  on  Request 

Although  prepared  at  considerable  expense,  this 
book,  will  gladly  be  sent  on  request.    Ky  studying 
it  you  ran  eliminate  useless  labor,  prevent  errors 
MM  increase  tlie  efficiency  of  every  department  of 
your  office,  factory  or  store.    Send  for  your  copy 
of  "How  to  Use  a  L«ose  Leaf  Ledger"  tajtty. 

THE  C.  E.  SHEPPARD  COMPANY 

LOOSE  LEAF  SYSTEMS 
313  Hud.on  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ime  Saved  is   Money  Made 

An  important  factor  in  every  industry  today  is  the  demand  lor  quicker 
action,  less  confusion,  less  delay.  Time  spent  in  walking  is  wasted 
lime  -wasted  money.  Every  department  of  the  office  or  factory  can  be 
within  arm's  reach  if  you  install  the  efficient  time  saver, 

STROMBERG  -  CARLSON 

Inter -Communicating  System 

Always  assures  direct  connections  every  hour  of  the  day.    Simply  push 

one  button  onet.  No  switchboard  or 
operator  required. 

Investigate  —  send  coupon  today. 

Stromhcri-CarUon  Tel.  Mf|.  Company 

K<Khr««r,  N.  V..  U.  S.  A. 
iMuUri  mnd  InllaUtn  Im  til  frtMUml  •iltri 


I- S)nimbrr|-C*rl«o«  Tel.  Mid.  I  At. 

■  KocttiMcr,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 
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A  Business  Run  by  Charts 

(Continued  from  page  |3| 

its  sales  in  the  six  divisions  into  which 
all  sales  of  all  Cross  stores  are  recapitu- 
lated. 

And  so  Ihc  Cross  chain  store  starts 
on  its  charted  course,  with  its  rudder 
set,  and  moving  ahead  at  a  predeter- 
mined speed.  Theoretically,  it  should 
proceed  along  that  course,  automati- 
cally, and  reach  a  predetermined  point 
ol  a  predetermined  time.  But  outside 
influences  tend  to  affect  both  the  direc- 
tion and  the  speed  of  its  progress.  When 
the.  mariner,  at  sea  and  out  of  sight  of 
land,  calculates  the  position  of  his  ship, 
he  makes  certain  allowances.  I  Ie  makes 
allowance  for  the  effect  of  the  wind 
upon  the  direction  of  the  ship's  progress 
and  its  speed;  he  makes  another  al- 
lowance— if  he  happens  to  be  in  an 
ocean  current-  for  drift;  he  "corrects" 
his  compass  for  magnetic  variation, 
and  possibly  he  adds  or  subtracts  a 
few  seconds  from  the  timc-rcadinfi  of 
his  nol-always-accuratc  rhronometer. 
All  of  these  factors  are  figured  into  the 
reckoning.  In  the  business  of  the  Cross 
Candy  Company  there  are  merchan- 
dising parallels  to  wind  and  current 
and  the  variations  of  compass  and 
chronometer.  But,  as  does  the  mariner. 
Cross  knows  the  measured  effect  of 
these  diverting  influences.  There  arc 
certain  factors  for  which  he  makes 
allowance. 

There  is  the  matter  of  the  season  of 
the  year.  A  sales  chart  of  a  Cross 
store  for  a  year  looks  like  the  profile  of 
a  brand-new  mountain  range,  with 
none  of  the  peaks  yet  rounded  of!  or 
the  valleys  filled  in  by  erosion.  In  Feb- 
ruary there's  a  pointed  pinnacle* — 
that's  St.  Valentine's  Day.  Lent 
looks  like  a  toboggan  sliding  ofT  the 
peak  of  Easter.  There  are  dips  and 
dizzy  little  ascents  across  the  summer, 
the  average  dropping  low  when  the 
urbanitcs  go  away  on  their  vacations; 
and  then  the  line  climbs  upward  to 
another  pinnacle  that  represents 
Thanksgiving,  volplaning  down  the 
other  side  during  the  pre-holiday 
period — and  then  Christmas!  Christ- 
mas just  naturally  soars  clear  ofT  the 
chart,  climbs  the  ollice  wall  and 
bumps  the  moulding  strip,  eighteen 
inches  below  the  ceiling. 

Last  year's  sales — if  the  store  has 
been  operating  for  a  year — help  to 
plot  that  zigzag  course  across  the  un- 
charted months  of  this  year.  But 
there  arc  other  corrections,  aside  from 
the  time  of  year,  to  be  made,  before 
the  course  is  absolute.  There's  weather, 
for  instance. 

"You  see,"  said  Cross,  as  if  he  were 
explaining  something  perfectly  ob- 
viotis,  "if  it  rains  in  the  morning  and 
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during  the  day,  that  hurts  our  business, 
because  not  so  many  people  arc  on  the 
street.  But  if  it  starts  raining,  or  be- 
gins to  look  threatening  late  in  the  day. 
that  helps  our  business,  because  people 
know  they'll  spend  the  evening  at 
home  and  they  buy  candy  in  prepara- 
tion for  that. 

"  Temperature,  too,  affects  our  busi- 
ness. A  decrease  below  normal  tem- 
perature in  the  summer  decreases  our 
sales,  and  an  increase  above  normal  in 
winter  increases  our  sales.  But  the 
charts  show  us  what  to  expect,  both  as 
to  rain  and  changes  in  temperature. 
Observations  over  a  period  of  years 
will  show  the  average  number  of  days 
during  any  month  when  rain  can  be 
expected  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  af- 
ternoon and  evening,  and  other  charts, 
also  prepared  from  observation,  will 
show  what  mean  temperature  can  be 
expected  for  any  given  month." 

And  then  there's  the  matter  of  gen- 
eral business  conditions.  Bank  clear- 
ances often  are  called  the  "barometer" 
of  a  city's  business,  dross  uses  them, 
during  certain  periods  of  the  year. 
But  he  has  found  that  the  barometer 
isn't  accurate  enough  at  all  times  for 
his  exact  purposes.  "For  instance," 
he  said,  "at  lax-paying  time  the  clear- 
ances jump  upward,  because  so  many 
tax-payers  pay  by  check.  Then  the 
clearances  aren't  accurate  as  showing 
the  comparative  volume  of  business 
!)cing  done  and  we  throw  them  out 
of  the  reckoning,  altogether." 

J  HAD  in  mind  a  business-affecting 
factor  that  Cross  hadn't  mentioned. 
Out  of  ambush,  as  I  thought,  I  asked 
him: 

"How  about  increases  in  the  city's 
population — how  do  thev  afTcrt  vour 
sales?" 

"I  was  coming  to  that,"  Cross  said. 
"There's  a  chart  on  it."  And  from  one 
of  the  leather-covered  binders  he  un- 
folded a  cross-hatched  strip  of  blue 
paper,  with  a  pencil  murk  running 
diagonally  across  it.  "The  mark 
shows  the  increase  in  sidewalk  traffic 
past  a  given  spot  as  the  population  in- 
creases," he  said. 

The  mark  described  a  curve.  But  it 
was  a  tricky  curve,  like  one  of  those 
things  that  a  mathematician  calls  a 
parabola. 

"It  isn't  constant."  I  objected. 

"Of  course  not,"  Cross  said.  "But 
don't  you  see  why?  Doubling  a  city's 
population  doesn't  double  the  number 
of  persons  that  pass  a  given  spot  during 
a  given  period  of  time.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this.  One  is  that,  as  the 
city's  population  increases,  its  area 
increases.  Area  increases  less  rapidly, 
proportionately,  than  does  population. 
But.  since  there  is  some  increase  in 
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the  Anti-Forgery  System  THERE  IS  NO  RISK. 


The  Protectograph 
Check  Writer 

writes  and  "shreds"  the 
amount  of  a  check  in  Dol- 
lars and  Cents  (in  words, 
not  figures) — exact  to  the 
penny,  in  two  vivid  colors 
— a  complete  word  to  each 
stroke  of  the  handle. 
(Todd  Patents.) 


PROTOD 
Forgery- proof  Checks, 

drafts,  and  other  negotiahhr  in-lru- 
ments.  Chemical*  in  the  fibre  pre- 
vent altering  names  or  any  written  or 
|>rinte«i  portion  of  the  document  with- 
out instant  detection.  PROTOD  is 
registered,  accounted  for  and  safe, 
guarded  like  the  Government  silk. - 
thread  hank  notes.  The  well-known 
watermark  reproduced  above  provides 
positive  indent  ificat  ion  and  makes 
checks  AS  SAFE  AS  MONEY. 


EXACTLY  FIFTY  ONE  DOLLARS  SIX  CENTS 

(Imprint  vt  lS<  Pr-"Wct->criph  Cbrrk  Writer  amtmnt  lis*  —  twomotur  Tu.l.l  parrnft- 

Thc  way  to  make  your  checks  "safe  as  money"  is  with  the  Todd 
Protectograph  Anti-Forgery  System.  The  inside  story  of  the  methods  of 
check  swindlers  has  been  written  by  a  celebrated  forger  and  penman 
now  serving  a  life  term  in  State  prison.    This  book  and  descrip.  / 
lion  of  the  Todd  System  will  be  sent  to  responsible  executives  / 
in  exchange  for  their  business  cards  or  letterhead.     Clip  ' 

V  RucV-*U 


and 


mail  the  accompanying  coupon. 


TODD  PROTECTOGRAPH  CO, 

Tr*dc>m«rk  rcftiticfxtj 
(Eatahlished  .899) 


/ 


/ 


*  Todd 
Protectofrapp 
Company, 

|<„,  >„,,.  r.   N.  Y. 


1 1 79  University  Avenue, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


World's  forfeit  makers  of 
ekeck-pntectiaf  devices  and 
forgery-proof  checks 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


y      EKEE:  p leave  send  me 
hook  "Scratcher  Send*  a 
Warning"  and  description  of 


the  Todd  Anti-Forgery  System. 
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New  1920  Model 


UIAGHAPH 

YHUR  SHIPMENTS 

Simplicity,  Speed,  Endurance 

Simplicity  in  construction  because  of 
correct  design.  Speed  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  world's 
lareest  shippers.  Durability  10  last 
a  Business  Lifetime.  These,  plus  new 
and  improved  features  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  machine,  have 
made  the  DIAGRAPH  famous 
with  shippers  everywhere  for  the 
past  nineteen  years. 
There  is  a  DIAGRAPH  for  every 

need;  with  the  DIAGRAPH  you 
can  perform  a  broader  ratine  of  use- 
ful work  than  with  any  other  type. 

Try  It  Before  You  Buy  It 

Prove  to  your  own  satisfaction,  with- 
out expense,  that  the  DIAGRAPH 
w  ill  avoid  drudgery,  error  and  delays 
in  shipping  —  simply  ask  us  to  send 
a  DIAGRAPH  today,  prepaid, 
(jive  it  a  thorough  trial.  If  you 
like  it,  then  buy  it;  otherwise  re- 
turn it  at  our  expense. 

Shipping  Room  Supplies 

Stencil  board,  inks,  brushes  and 
other  shipping  room  supplies  can  be 
bought  at  marked  savings  direct 
from  our  St.  Louis  office  or  from 
branch  office  nearest  you. 


DIAGRAPH  STENCIL  MACHINE  CORP. 

901  Clinton  Street  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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area  coupled  with  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation, you  can't  assume  that  increas- 
ing the  population  by,  say.  one-half  or 
one-quarter  or  any  fraction,  will  in- 
crease the  congestion  at  any  one  spot 
by  just  that  same  degree.  The  other 
reason  is  that,  when  congestion  reaches 
a  certain  point,  it  becomes  uncomfort- 
able :  maybe  the  sidewalk  will  not  hold 
the  people  and  then  they'll  fio  around 
the  block.  That  chart,  established  by 
observations  and  artual  counts,  has 
determined  the  percentages  by  which, 
with  every  one  thousand  and  ten  thou- 
sand unit  increase  in  the  city's  popula- 
tion, the  sidewalk  traflic  past  a  given 
spot  is  increased." 

I  surveyed  again  those  volumes  and 
square  yards  of  charts,  with  all  their 
hair-line  detail. 

"Beautiful!"  I  said.  "Marvelous! 
Rut  what  good  is  all  this?" 

Cross  smiled.  "I've  been  asked  that 
question  many  times,"  he  said.  "Busi- 
ness men  come  in  here  and  see  all  these 
fool  charts  of  mine  and  they  ask  me. 
'But  with  the  making  of  all  these  things 
how  do  you  get  any  time  to  run  your 
business?  And  what  good  arc  they, 
anyway?'  And  I  tell  them  that  the 
charts  make  it  possible,  almost,  for 
my  business  to  run  itself.  They're 
like  the  parts  of  an  automatic  machine. 
That  chart  on  the  wall  there,  that's 
the  answer." 

He  pointed  to  the  nine-fool  chart, 
the  one  with  the  raw  and  unfinished 
mountain  range. 

"That's  what  runs  the  business." 
Cross  went  on.  "Thai's  the  master 
chart,  the  summary  of  all  these  others. 
You  see.  every  store  is  on  there,  its 
course  plotted  a  year  in  advance.  You 
can  see  how  the  four  bottom  lines, 
each  representing  a  store,  parallel  each 
other  in  the  peaks  and  dips.  The  lop 
line  shows  the  tolal  business  of  all  four 
stores. 

"Now  look  at  the  lop  line  at  thai 
point,  there.  The  reading  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chart  shows  that  that  day 
is  August  14,  more  than  two  months 
ahead,  you  see.  And  Ihe  height  of  the 
line  at  that  point  shows  (hat  on  that 
day  the  four  stores  will  sell  umpstecn 
thousand  live  hundred  pounds  of  candy. 
We  know,  from  olher  charts,  just  how 
that  volume  of  candy  will  be  made  up 
as  to  varieties.  Can't  you  see  the  value 
of  just  that  one  detail  of  advance 
know  ledge  how  .  by  know  ing  just  how 
much  stuff  you  are  going  to  sell  on  any 
day,  you  can  buy  the  materials  long 
in  advance  and  be  ready,  when  the 
day  rolls  around,  with  your  made-up 
slock?  That's  just  one  of  Ihe  ways  in 
which  that  master  chart  is  plotting  oiii 
our  fifty  turn-overs  a  year." 

My  mind  went  hack  to  (he  beginning 
of  the  interview.    "But  that  master 
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chart  and  all  these  other  charts."  I 
countered,  "arc  all  pictures  of  mass 
personality  and  mass  psychology, 
aren't  they?" 

"Surely,"  Cross  agreed, 

"Then,"  I  demanded,  "do  you  still 
insist  that  the  human  equation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  your  business?" 

"Of  course  it  hasn't,"  said  Cross. 
"Look  at  those  doggoned  charts,  and 
consider  the  way  our  business  is  run. 
Can  you  imagine  anything  more  cul- 
and-dricd,  more  matter-of-fact,  more 
mechanical?" 

And  what,  I  ask  you,  can  one  do 
with  a  man  like  that? 

A  Close-up  f>f  the  "Co-ops" 

(Continued  from  page  8 1 

interesting,  plan  that  resembles  the 
method  a  bank  uses  in  keeping  its 
depositors'  accounts.  Instead  of  buy- 
ing a  coupon  book  the  customer  makes 
a  cash  deposit  at  the  office  of  the  store, 
in  advance  of  his  purchases.  His 
receipt  is  a  sales  slip,  labeled  "Deposit" 
and  showing  the  amount.  A  duplicate 
of  the  slip  goes  into  a  register  file.  Then 
as  the  customer  makes  purchases, 
w  helher  to  be  carried  away  or  delivered, 
the  amount  of  his  credit  balance  is 
t  arried  forward  from  slip  to  slip  a  nd  the 
amount  of  each  order  purchased  is 
deducted  from  the  remaining  credit, 
leaving  at  the  bottom  of  each  slip  the 
new  balance  of  credit. 

Co-operative  retailing  has  its  critics, 
as  well  as  its  advocates.  Among  the 
critics,  naturally,  arc  many  individual 
retailers.  Mercantile  competition  is 
keen  in  those  wide-awake.  Middle 
Western  cities  and  towns.  Theoreti- 
cally, perhaps,  the  individual  retailers, 
in  their  competition  with  the  co-ops, 
should  make  common  cause.  But, 
strangely  enough,  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  case  in  the  average  locality  in 
which  both  kinds  of  stores  are  strongly 
represented.  To  the  average  retailer 
"in  business  for  himself"  the  competing 
co-operative  store  across  the  street  is 
simply  a  competitor—  often  a  competi- 
tor as  big  as  himself;  an  alert,  progres- 
sive competitor  that  must  be  reckoned 
with  but  not  a  "menace"  or  even  an 
invincible  adversary. 

True,  hostility  that  has  gone  deeper 
than  mere  commercial  compctilion  has 
developed  here  and  there.  There  arc 
instances  in  which  individual  retailers, 
either  singly  or  through  their  associa- 
tions, have  sought  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  co-ops  by  invoking 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  whole- 
salers; and  possibly  in  some  cases  there 
has  been  reciprocity  in  this  regard  on 
the  part  of  the  co-ops  toward  the 
individual  merchants.  To  the  average 
wholesaler  and  jobber  in  the  Middle 
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When    ■!.,■■(•..  Deerlng 
Work*,  the  Chicago  brunch  of 
the  Intern  alii  nal  HarvetterCc 
put  their  plant  on  an  efficiency 
basis, tbe  Autocall  eystcmof 
■icnalltnir,  was  installed. 

Officials  experienced  difficulty  In 
reaching  important  mm  when  t 
were  out  of  their  office*.  That  meant 
postponed  conferences ;  a  production 
•vrntwhut  handicapped  by  delays. 
To  overcome  this  condition  the  offices  and  factory 
were  equipped  with  tin  Autocall  system  that  made 
forty-five  of  the  principal  men  Instantly  available. 


Saving  Factor 

k  i  '    official    has    u  code 
number,  and    when  wanted 
tt  Is  a  simple  matter  tor  the 
telephone  operator  to  Insert  u 
ug  under  hie  number  on  the 
Autocall.  Instantly  hia  call  la 
sounded   from    signal  station* 
throughout  office  and  factory. 

Large  as  well  as  srruitl  factories,  stores, 
banks  and  office*  of  the  country  use  and  endorse 
the  Autocall.   Let  us  demonstrate  It,  without 

chare*,  to  you. 


THE  AUTOCALL  COMPANY 
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West  today,  however,  the  co-op  and 
the  individual  mcrrhanl  look  alike. 
Roth  are  customers  and,  usually,  good 
customers.  I  lis  policy  is  to  treat  them 
alike. 

With  such  a  situation  the  individual 
retailer  seems  to  have  come  to  realize 
thai  his  line  of  competition  against  the 
co-op  lies  not  in  the  roundabout 
direction  of  the  wholesaler  and  the 
jobber — if  he  ever  considered  that  way 
-  but  in  the  more  direct  and  perfectly 
legitimate  line  of  open  competition  for 
business  with  the  co-op  store  itself. 

To  the  individual  retailer  the  co-op 
has  its  vulnerable  points.  1'or  one 
thing,  it  makes  no  practice  of  cutting 
prices  to  undersell  competition.  To 
cut  prices  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
the  co-op.  if,  indeed,  it  is  nol  positively 
detrimental  to  its  ultimate  advantage. 
Hut  to  the  individual  retailer,  who  can 
afford  to  "pocket  a  loss"  for  six  months 
or  so,  the  while  he  undersells  the  co-op, 
that  expedient  is  always  available. 
And  it  has  been  used. 

Generally  the  co-operative  store 
does  nol  advertise;  at  least,  il  has  no 
policy  of  continuous,  cumulative  ad- 
vertising. To  the  individual  merchant 
competing  with  a  co-op  store,  advertis- 
ing is  a  potent  aid  and  one  that  is 
easily  employed. 

jJToH  the  co-<ip  slorc  delivery  is  a 
burden-  at  best  a  serious  problem. 
Its  stockholders,  numbering  maybe 
1,200,  will  live  in  all  parts  of  Ihc  town. 

They  may  not  do  all  their  "trading" 
al  the  co-op  slorc.  but  even  those  in  Ihc 
remote  neighborhoods  will  make  some 
of  their  purchases  Ihcrc  and  will  ask  to 
have  the  goods  "sent  out."  As  the 
locality  grows  and  the  number  of 
stockholders  increases,  delivery  service 
for  the  co-op  store  becomes  increasingly 
burdensome;  finally  Ihe  poinl  will  be 
reached,  very  likely,  at  which  mounting 
delivery  costs  will  force  the  opening  of 
branch  stores,  each  of  which  will  then 
have  a  little  delivery  problem,  of  the 
same  kind,  all  its  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  Ihe 
customers  of  the  individual  retailer  live 
in  fairly  close  proximity  to  the  store. 
1  lis  long  hauls  are  ihc  exception,  rather 
than  the  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  the  co-op 
store.  With  a  lower  basic  trans- 
portation cost  lo  meet,  the  individual 
retailer  has  the  alternatives  of  holding 
down  his  overhead  and  reducing  his 
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"Sales  Stimulating  Stationery 

— nluiMc  honfclrl  <m  littrrriraiU  dv- 
sijrni  d  to  *rtl  \our  product.  Sent  frrrtv 
Ojjfrtiaii  ti  nting  on  thar  ItttrrhraJ  to 

Monroe  Printing  Company 

1-tlltrketJ  Stttlaliilt 
HUNTSVILLI-  ALABAMA 
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GOLDEN  HOURS 

t*iuf  plant  tknMi,  iatliaj  *»»n 
pltiym  ran  b*   ■»■■■!  hy  MaWf 

The  Automatic 
TIME  STAMP 

r>    wipfkinf  inieul«>  aJri'tW 

■i  <  iiunirrl  fur.  Waatr-fttl  work 
»f»  •hxtnn  up;  fp*>d  t>  or  a.  rra  ro 

 ,.  |         PrtMhirbwa  ruala 

lewrn**!.  profcta 
ItaniUnfn*.  liurehlr-,  Attrpr.-.. 

■  !>•'  »  inultlr. 


TW  A  alanine  Taa*  Staaap  Ca. 

141  (Vkmi  ft.,  IkariM.  Mm* 
"(Jri^JMIori  ■■!■-.•  an  ..■;./■/.! 


PROTECTION 

RYCO  SEALING  TAPE 
"Personally  Marked" 

Used  on  corrugated  and  fiber 
shipping  cases  is  a  sure  pre- 
ventative of  theft  in  transit. 

Printed  with  your  name  and  trade- 
mark in  on*  or  two  colors. 

Write  for  quotations  today 

J.  F.  RYAN  &  COMPANY 

375  Laainalea  A**.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


TW  DIRECT-MAIL  "HOW 

ia  utawarad  In  liila  nvnataJr  >~mrw>+\  uf 
dlt^-t  tn»il  ad* vrlMtnc     ArUrkxi  inn 

had   [         tt.  a,I  ri|*l> 

iWm, 

a  sum 


Mtw    tt    tVrtt*  Lcll*» 

Win:  IU«  ui  ..iwi  Mam*  k>v  .  .  

Hail;  H«w  b*  Condort  a  H>*l  " 

Mi»w-Up.  H«w  io  Urn  u.  i  tyrMMii 

th*i*  a«'I  •i»iUr  pobiaK-L*  rN^«^-«-.| 
If  r~m  want  to  krws  nhrvmat  of  thm 
l*W-1  In  .l*r*vt  wart    if  »*-t 

u>*  lmnr*»i  JaV'i  *mrtk  rw  w**t 
t>«a*BTt<t .  a*nd  r*i'  «'*«irn*tht*  NOW. 


AT  LAST! 

BEAUTIFUL 
LITHOGRAPHY 

FOR 
SMALL  U3ERS 

IrttrrlkrMla     1  ONLY 
ICUU  B,l!h,.,i.  mai  !  %  1  2.85 

IDO0  Stairra«tiCi     r  for  Lot 

lOOOLeulwl*  A  2000  B<l!h<t>  ti;.IL<t 
IWOI'm*  A  2000  l  j  Ulrtid,  tl2.fl5 
SOOOIaifC  Lntrth-a,li  $2S.rr, 

Cu*foffl«ri  fromMain*     iM^wrnohrti  on  gfo4  Bwd 
to  California.             Pipfr.    W nu )** Stmplrx. 
tAT-IXt  UnOQUTBINC  C0. .  770  Tnuaa  An„  HtnaW.  Wa 

I  >. 

M00RES 

Modorn  Mothods 

A  Practical  Instruction  Book 
in  Loose  Leaf  Record-Keeping 

CoflUim  full  nfJaiuiiOT  d  thii  Money  and  Tim* 
Ssvinf  method  of  Luoklorptng.  Uncnba  and 
iltuiUAles  40  Hccta^i  i  o»«i»  vnth  lull  "H^Mna  ol 

>'■■■<  UK. 

Wa  will  (end  it,  it  book  WITHOUT  CHARGE 
to  onr  Butinou  or  Protmiunal  Man  wa« 
wrUaa  for  it. 

Jobs  C.  Moore  Corporation 
1 122  Mom  Stmt 

Rocktaur.  N.  T. 
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mark-up  by  that  much,  or  of  spending 
as  much  for  delivery  as  does  his  co-op 
competitor,  and,  by  concentrating  on 
his  smaller  delivery  district,  giving 
better  and  more  frequent  service.  And 
service,  of  course,  is  always  a  business 
builder. 

E.  B.  Pureed,  descendant  of  a  long 
lino  of  merchants  and  himself  a 
veteran  of  retailing,  recently  sold  his 
big  general  store  at  Manhattan,  Kan- 
sas, and  retired.  The  consideration 
was  $125,000.  The  purchaser  was  a 
Farmers'  L'nion  co-operative  associa- 
tion. Today  the  Manhattan  co-op 
store  is  said  to  be  the  largest  co- 
operative retail  enterprise  in  Kansas. 
Its  five  departments  cover  15,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space;  and  in  a 
town  of  10.000  inhabitants  it  is  doing 
an  annual  business  of  nearly  $-100,000. 

Hut  the  man  who  sold  out  to  the  big 
co-op  seems  to  feel  no  regret  as  he 
sits  back  and  watches  his  mercantile 
successor  building  up  its  business* 
A  half  century  of  merchandising,  per- 
haps, has  broadened  his  perspective 
and  he  looks  upon  the  commercial 
world,  mayhap,  with  the  eyes  of  one 
who  has  labored  and  wrought  and 
achieved  success.  True,  he  has  no 
reason  for  a  grievance  against  the  co- 
operative movement.  His  opinion, 
however,  is  interesting. 

"The  co-operative  store  is  all  right, 
if  it  is  well  managed,"  Mr.  Purccll 
said.  "Its  management  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  one  man,  and  he  must  be 
a  competent  man.  Mercantile  co- 
operating is  an  established  institution; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 
But  I  do  not  look  upon  the  co-operative 
store  as  a  'menace'  to  the  individual 
retailer.  On  the  contrary,  the  co-op 
is  often  an  aid  to  the  fellow  in  business 
for  himself.  For  one  thing,  it  brings 
business  into  town.  And.  from  the 
broader  point  of  view,  it  must  he 
admitted  that  co-operative  competition 
has  forced  the  individual  retailer  to 
improve  his  methods  and  raise  his 
merchandising  standards." 

The  Price  at  a  Glance 

A  neat  and  convenient  selling  chart 
that  shows  the  selling  price  of  oranges 
and  lemons  a  dozen,  based  on  a  25  per 
cent  margin  of  profit,  has  been  issued 
by  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Ex- 
change. Knowing  the  number  of 
oranges  in  a  box  and  the  price  per  box, 
the  dealer  can  tell  by  the  chart  jus! 
what  he  will  have  to  charge  a  dozen  to 
make  25  per  cent. 

"Ready  reckoners,"  as  the  charts 
arc  called,  help  to  eliminate  haphazard 
computation  of  prices  and  put  it  on 
a  sound  basis. 
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In  the  Spot  Light 
of  National  Business 

IT  IS  gratifying  to  think,  of  the  important  part  that 
National  Blank  Books  and  Loose  Leaf  Devices  per- 
form in  National  Business.    Wherever  accounting 
is  clone  and  records  are  made,  some  items  from  the 
National  Line  are  sure  to  he  found  rendering  faithful 
service. 

A  user  of  one  National  number,  readily  becomes  a  regular 
customer  of  other  National  record  books.  It  is  much 
better  for  an  office  to  stic  k  to  the  National  Line,  in  place 
of  a  motley  assortment  of  various  makes  and  brands. 

Among  the  important  National  items  that  should  be  used 
in  every  office  are:  Flexible  Desk  Blotter  Pads,  Ready 
Record  L.  L.  Sheets,  Ring  Binders  and  Transfers,  L.  L. 
Memorandum  Books  and  Full  Bound  Blank  Books. 
"Nationals"  can  be  obtained  from  almost  any  stationer. 

Sfitf/  fir  J'rtt  i'.py  tjf 
"GOOD  FORMS  FOR  BOOKKEEPERS." 


NatidnaI  B°°k  Hdmpany 


25  Riverside 


HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

— — 
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*'Ser,  AS  it*  French, 
it   fUd*  tile  {Ai\ 

'   n,t     i.Kl.Uft    f|  ttttti 

i  tttc  l-p*tQ€  ftAdff 

t\t  one  printing , 
The  M*lt»grapK 

frritiiniy  turns  vul 
wnappy  UWl/A,'** 
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There  was  a  man  in  our  town,  And  when  he 

And  he  was  wondrous  wise.  He  pranced 

He  bought  himself  a  Multigraph  And  bought 

So  he  could  advertise.  And  now  he's 


his  business 
with  glee 
Multigraph 
three. 


There's  a  man  in  your  town—you,  yourself.   Are  you 

wise?  Are  you  using  even  one  Multigraph?  In  these  days  of  high- 
pressure,  dog-eat-dog  business  the  man  who  doesn't  make  the  most  of  the 

vtoney-saring,  business-building,  profit-boosting  powers  of  the  Multigraph,  almost  has  to  justify 
his  claim  to  bring  a  business  man,  to  say  nothing  of  being  a  wine  one. 

You  don't  have  to  pay  what 


you're  paying  for  printing 

No  matter  how  reasonable  your  printer 

fnVs  to  be,  he  can't  charge  you  much  less,  and 
get  by.  Overhead,  paper,  ink,  labor  in  the 
printing  business  have  simply  skyrocketed. 

But  there  is  a  way  to  reduce  your 
•printing  bills— and  you  tcon't  have  to  reduce 
quantities    or  accept  any  cheap  substitute. 

You  can  use  just  as  much  printed  liter- 
ature, sales  bulletins,  office  and  factory  records, 
enclosures  and  all  the  other  good  printed  things 
as  you  ever  did    or  more. 

You  can  have  just  as  much  quality  and 
"class"— c  


And  you  won't  have  to  take  on  any 

new  high  priced  peopU — or  turn  your  office  into 
a  print  shop.  None  of  the  mu*s  and  fuss  and 
noise.  Noneot  the  heary  overhead  to  be  charged 
to  your  jobs.   None  of  the  delays  and  excuses. 

All  the  advantages  of  high  grade  print- 
ing—  none  of  the  disadvantages. 

Altai  a  big  saving,  and  all  perfectly 

simple — 

Print  it  on  the  Multigraph 

The  Multigraph  is  a  complete  printing 
plant  and  includes— 

A  simple,  easily  operated  typesetter, 
which  sets  typewriter  and  other  styles  of  type. 

A  small,  rapid,  rotary  printing  press 
that  prints  from  real  type,  and  from  curved 
electrotypes,  with  real  printer's  ink,  in 


and  with  illustrations  if  desired,  riand  or  elec- 
trically operated,  with  automatic  feed. 

A  multiple  typewriter  for  producing 

highest  grade  typewritten  letters  in  quantities, 
either  through  a  ribbon  or  direct  from  type. 

Saves  and  Earns  All  Along  the  Line 

By  cutting  down  your  printing  costs 
25%  to  75'  c  on  every  job. 
By  getting  all  your  printed  things  out 

on  time,  every  time.  By  cutting  out  delays  in 
factory,  sales  department  and  office. 

By  enabling  you  to  get  after 
opportunity  instantly— no  waiting  for 
helps  and  letters  until  the  scent  is  cold. 

By  getting  you  into  close  touch  with 
your  trade,  and  keeping  contact  between  sales- 
men's calls.  By  doing  the  missionary  work  for 
your  salesmen,  saving  their  time,  helping  them 
pile  up  orders.  By  merchandising  your  adver- 
tising to  your  salesmen  and  your  trade. 

By  making  it  easy  to  educate, 

enthuse,  inspire  your  entire  organization. 

Here '8  How  to  Prove  It 

Send  right  now  for  the  Multigraph  repre- 
sentative. Explain  your  printing  problems  to 
him.  Have  him  show  you  actual  samples  of 
Multigraph  jobs  with  actual  costs.  Have  him 
estimate  what  your  costs  would  be.  Have  him 
show  you  where  the  Multigraph  would  fit  into 
your  business,  and  sate  and  earn  money  for  you . 

And  then  when  he's  all  through,  if 
you're  still  in  doubt  there's  just  one  thing  to  do — 
get  a  Multigraph  and  convince  yourself. 


You  can't  buy  a  Multigraph  unless  you  need  it 
THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MULTIGRAPH  CO,  (Britain)  Ltd,  IB-1S  Holbra  Vmtuti,  Ixmdan.  E.  C.  t 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MULTIGRAPH  CO..  /'on..  24  I 
MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO.,  Ltd.,  M-M  Hay  St,  Tor.oU.  Cauda.  Officii  in  Principal  Canadian  Cities 


MULT/GRAPH 


form 


WLTWRAPff  SENIOR 

tlhat  turn*  out  high  quality  printing  and 
at  very  low  r>-l— »\< rapng  a  aaving  ol 
; .  It  is  almple  and  easy  to  operate;  rapid 
and  convenient.  Electrically  driv«-n,«ith  printinginkattarii- 
mmt,  automatic  paper  fwd.  -  gnatur  •  «!•  <■.-.*.  automatic 
platen  relcaae  and  Wide  printing  surface. 

™*MULTWRAPff  JUN/DP^A^ 

ly  efllcie-it  equipment  fur  concern*  which  have  a  bir.it-! 
amount  of  work.  It  does  both  form  typewriting  and  office 
printing  and  produce*  theaame  high  quality  ol  work  aa  the 
Senior  Equipment,  but  it  la  hand-operated  only  and  cannot 
b»  aqulpp.4]  »>th  electric  power,  ^aut^ 
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The  Multigraph 

1798  E.  40th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

I'm  not  using  "even  one  Multigraph,"  but 
maybe  I  ought  to.  Any  v.  ay  I  want  to  be  told 
more  about  Multigraph  printing. 


Firm- 


Our  line  i«- 


( >f*rial  P.willon  


Street  Addn-. 


Town. 


j^jaJDigitized  by  Google 
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These  Finns  Know 

TTir*  Mull. -I  nil  Sy.trfn  at 

V.  I  k    Mmu*  ••  U»rJ 

•  imI  rmlunrd  l>T  wnv  ui 
iba  larp.wi  Iwuiir*  or- 
f^oiuiion**1!  llw»  «utnrj. 

ABtmH  ltir».  At'  i 

Armaur  O  Co. 

Emmmtht  Add  ft  Macoiot 

c*. 

Sladrtiatrr  Cartaratif 

Sktrmim-Williami  Ct. 

UHb$-Ot*rlamd  Ca. 

KtltfS»n*tfifU  Tint  Ct. 

CemmtMalirt  Cartaralitm 

limited  Stout  Kabatr  C». 

Hadtaa  Malar  Car  C», 

Ckn-nttl  Malar  Ca. 

Patf-Dtlratl  Ca. 

Laaawaad  btV.  C». 
»nd  many  other* 
equally  well  known 


Maps  Nqw  more 
Useful  than  Ever 

Map*  hj»  r  always  h'-n  eaaeBtsa)  in  a  aalra  nrf  »niiarii->n,  T'»liv  Oiry  arr  urnrr  u»'f»l 
than  ever.  Th«-*  ■■«-  l«*-iti|t  u*rd  at  lumrn^*  i  kin*  to  Jr«|*-n"  irrrttor.r*,  »*)?«• 
Bhcn'a  rvuin,  iiin  tfuntaa  anil  oilier  nil)  •  lain  (hi.  This  ilala.  of  ruutw,  i*  cu  usually 
clianarinsr,  ami  ihrt  map*,  if  ikry  arc  li>  mttvi:  thrtr  full  pwrpow,  anual  If  rhanrrvj 
ar*-orrlinf  ly. 

Ordinary  hustiirw  map*  railing  be  so  < hdn^ol.  Om  e  narkr-d,  th«-y  air  naarked  h> 
May.  Am  fuiutrt  rtilnn  pr-nl^i  romtiljralHisis  a*ul  .  unfa itun .  That's  »»  by  ».i  many 
Lie:  buainru  nqcaniutwuv*  arr  u-inp  ibr  tsaahaJilr  >a1»on*l  Map*  that  rot»r>  wilri  ihr 

Multi-Unit  Map  System 

TK*"  »ih  •  ~i  I  IrmHajNimit.  watrr-prmsf  •urfatr  »f  National  Map*  rnahlra  y mj  In  rra**, 
quo  kly  ami  . .  .mj.l'-.  N  ,  any  marking  rnail«  in.  •- .  >n  .  t  - .  eiitw  r  a  »|»«»nrr  or  «  damp 
(loth.  Ink,  prfKil.  <ra<run  of  wair* •<olor  marks  are  instantly  reasoned,  t raring;  the 
aiir(arw>  briani,  rirars  ami  amooth  -   n  a«lj  fur  nrw  marking. 

Tar  Multi-I'nit  S«r«lrm  fnf  displaying  map*  i*  a  alrting,  <"nvrnipr.l,  snarr-aaving  owtfit 

*hi<  K  krrp*}  all  y*>ut  map*  within  easy  rrai-h  «f  y«**r  <U*>a,  rmdy  fti«  qutrk  ref*Ten*f 
wnen  you  nerd  thrm,  ami  foldM  up  ivgrtlirr  iftumt  the  »»*>ll  when  ftoi  in  use. 

Write  for  further  information  about  wa*hablc 
map*  and  the  Mufti  ■  Unit  Suite m  of  Jupiau 

NATIONAL  MAP  COMPANY 


fn<iianapoti» 

MaVc 


Map  Makers  for  35  Yearn  New  York  City 

Home  Omn*.  22  F.  f.t-orpa  Si..  |p>ilsanajM*)i*,  1ml, 


Machine  Accounting  Equipment 

C.  The  picture  shows  Outfit  No.  2,  consisting  of  ADJl'STO 
Tray-Binder,  Truck  Stand  and  Steel  Kiting  Case — i  tpWuilu] 
iiutrit  to  use  with  any  bookkeeping  machine. 

C.  The  ADJl'STO  has  larpe  tray  raparity  with  expansion  and 
locking  features  of  a  ledger  binder.  The  jaws  or  sheet  supports 
are  adjustable  to  any  angle  for  convenience  in  posting  and  refer- 
ence to  accounts.  Holds  up  to  2000  sheets — any  si«  or  punching. 
Sheets  rest  on  non-skid  flat  base.  Best  possible  working  facilities. 
C.  Tile  Truck  Stand  maybe  easily  wheeled  to  any  position  on  floor, 
or  in  and  out  of  vault.  Kliminatcs  vibration  from  the  machine. 
C.  The  Steel  Transfer  Case  holds  sheets  up  to  12x12  inches- 
J 5 00  sheets  capacity. 

A  COMPLETE  OUTFIT  IN  ONE  UNIT 

Write  Dept.  B  far  information 

I  Lefebure  Ledger  Company 

Actvantint  EQuipertant  Onlfiltmrm     CEDAR  RAPIDS.  IOWA, U.S. A- 


Fine  Stationery 

The  more  important  your  business  deals  the  more  vital 
it  is  that  your  stationery  should  be  everything  that  taste, 
skill  and  money  can  give  to  it.  In  .Steel  Engravinjjand 
in  Lithographing  we  offer  the  superlative  to  those  who 
realize  its  value.    Confer  with  us  before  reordering. 

The  Edwards  &  Franklin  Co. 


Steel  and  Copperplate  Engraven  and  Lithographer?  —  Medal  London  1114 
1835  to  1845  East  23d  Street  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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"Some"  System — and  it  Works 

.Continued  from  |«igr  |(l> 

besides  ils  manager,  these  employ- 
ees: two  persons  receiving  incoming 
information  by  telephone;  three  clerks 
and  a  copyist,  who  work  on  the  record 
files;  a  court  clerk,  who  keeps  in 
touch  with  court  proceedings  affecting 
credits;  two  stenographers,  a  switch- 
board operator,  a  bookkeeper,  two 
messengers  and  three  reporters,  or 
investigators,  at  work  outside. 

The  strong  right  arm  of  the  bureau 
is  the  telephone.  Kor  quick,  emer- 
gency work,  such  as  the  flashing  of  a 
warning  against  "bad"  checks  or 
other  frauds  that  come  to  light  in  oru' 
association  store  and  may  l>c  repeated, 
as  they  often  are,  in  other  stores,  then- 
is  a  network  of  direct  wires.  With 
this  the  operator  needs  but  to  "plug 
in"  a  single  connection  and  route  the 
one  message  simultaneously  into  a 
dozen,  or  a  score,  of  credit  manager^ 
offices.  For  the  more  leisurely  trans- 
mission of  information  concerning 

credits  the  ordinary  telephone  lines 
are  used. 

Not  at  all  times,  however,  does  the 
central  bureau  resemble  a  combination 
of  a  telephonic  information  bureau  and 
a  fire-alarm  switchboard  on  the  trail 
of  an  industrious  incendiary  of  iniquity 
who  is  trying,  ingratiatingly  and 
itinerant!}',  to  set  the  business 
structure  of  St.  Louis  on  fire  with 
a  trail  of  "hot"  checks.  There  are 
limes  when  the  bureau  lakes  on  the 
solemn  and  deliberate  atmosphere  of  a 
lecture  room,  or  a  rescue  mission. 
This  is  when  the  manager,  A.  J.  Kmsc. 
is  called  upon  to  do  a  little  "bawlim: 
out "  of  some  well-meaning  store  patron 
who  has  mislaid  his  credit,  somehow, 
or  to  issue  a  little  fatherly  and  judi- 
cious advice  to  some  other  patron  who 
has  not  yet  come  to  realize  that  h 
credit  man  measures  the  goodness  of  a 
"good"  customer  by  the  accuracy  01 
that  customer's  estimate  of  the  acti:;il 
length  of  thirty  days.  And  that 
happens  right  often. 

"You  see,"  Mr.  Krusc  explained, 
"we  orrupy  a  sort  of  neutral  position 
up  here.  We're  not  a  part  of  any 
store,  nor  do  we  represent  any  one 
store.  We  represent  them  all,  or  all 
the  bigger  and  more  important  ones. 
When  a  credit  manager  is  confronted 
by  a  customer  of  whose  credit  he  is 
doubtful,  or  whose  credit  he  knows  t<> 
be  in  ill  repute,  and  when  that  cus- 
tomer puts  up  an  argument  for  a 
charge  account,  the  credit  manager 
can  send  the  customer  up  to  sec  us." 

It's  n  case  of,  "You  tell  'em.  Bureau. 
You  don't  have  to  sell  'cm." 

Recently  a  woman — yes,  another 
woman — walked  into  the  credit  bureau 
and  asked  for  Mr.  Kruse. 
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Dayton  Moneyweight 
Parcel  Post  Scale 

No.  145 

Capacity,  Seventy  Pound* 


Automatically  weighing  and  computing 
to  the  full  capacity  of  the  scale. 

Moneyweight  Scale  Co. 

326  WEST  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 
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Steel  The  Machine 
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DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO. 
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"I  have  asked  lo  open  an  account 
at  such  and  such  a  slorc,"  she  said. 
"They  hesitated  and  finally  sent  me 
to  you.  I  cannot  see  why  Ihere 
should  he  any  hesitation.  I  have  had 
a  charge  account  for  years  at  such  and 
such  a  place  (naming  another  store) 
and  I  gave  that  as  a  reference.  But 
still  they  hesitate." 

Mr.  Kruse  referred  to  the  files. 
The  woman's  card  showed  thai,  as  she 
said,  she  had  maintained  a  charge 
account  for  years  at  the  store  she  used 
as  a  reference.  At  first,  it  appeared, 
she  had  kept  it  strictly  on  a  thirty-day 
basis,  'then,  seemingly,  there  had 
been  lapses — sixty  and  ninety  days 
and  longer  periods  between  purchases 
and  payments.  'I  here  were  no  symp- 
toms of  a  thoroughly  "bad"  account, 
hut  the  thing  nevertheless  did  look 
annoying. 

"Madam, "said  Mr.  Kruse.  "you  are 
the  sort  of  person  that  the  credit 
association  is  trying  to  reach.  You 
arc,  or  should  be.  a  desirable  customer 
for  any  store.  But  you  have  been 
careless  with  your  credit.  The  store 
al  which  you  have  been  trading  for  so 
long  never  has  said  anything  lo  you 
about  your  account  simply  because 
you  are  an  old  customer,  an  old  friend. 
But  can't  you  see  why.  in  the  fate  of 
the  record  of  your  dealings  with  your 
old  store,  this  other  one  should  hesitate 
about  taking  on  an  account  that  is 
likely  to  cause  t  hem  annoyance'?  They 
are  not  eager  lo  get  a  charge  customer 
who  has  been  shown  to  be  careless 
about  her  payments — and  that  is  w  hat 
your  record  shows.  You  haven't 
meant  lo  be  annoying,  of  course,  but 
you  have  been.  Just  now,  Ihere  is 
nothing  for  you  to  do  but  pay  your 
bills  promptly  and  establish  a  new 
credit,  and  then  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  opening  a  charge  account 
anywhere." 

"Well,"  said  the  woman,  "wc-l-l." 

And  Mr.  Kruse  says  he  has  found 
that  when  a  woman  says  "Well"  and 
then  repeals  it  like  this,  "wc-l-l"— 
that  means  she  is  convinced. 

And  now  let's  bring  in  a  man.  In 
most  respects,  he  would  qualify  as  a 
scion.  However,  in  the  mailer  of 
general  good-for-nothingness,  he  would 
scarcely  come  up  lo  the  specifications 
of  a  thoroughly  futile  scion.  For.  in  a 
well-meaning,  likable  sort  of  way,  he 
did  amount  to  something.  He  was 
w  orth,  in  his  ow  n  right,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars.  He  never  lacked 
Pttsh,  never  had  lacked  it.  Always  he 
had  been  able  to  reach  out  and  get 
almost  anything  he  wanted,  and  usually 
he  wanted  good  things,  was  will- 
ing to  pay  a  good  price  for  them  ami 
never  quibbled  about  the  cost.  But 
one  dav  he  asked  for  credit  al  an 
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Winning  Good  Will 
of  Employes 

It  is  not  always  the  big  things  that 
count  most  with  employes.  A 
pleasant  nod  or  a  word  of  apprecia- 
tion touches  the  individual  more 
than  some  big  improvement  that 
affects  the  mass.  Furnishing  em- 
ployes with  individual  steel  lockers 
in  which  to  keep  their  belongings 
during  working  hours  makes  each 
one  feel  that  something  has  been 
done  for  his  personal  comfort  and 
convenience.  It  is  an  act  of  cour- 
tesy— and  appeal  to  personal  pride — 
that  wins  good  will,  loyalty  and 
sincere  co-operation. 


are  the  choice  of  discriminating  buyers  every- 
where. In  design,  construction  and  finish 
they  possess  many  points  of  superiority. 
Made  of  smooth  sheet  steel  with  welded 
joints  and  richly  enameled.  Multiple  locking 
device  operates  with  one  turn  of  the  key. 
l  ire-  and  theft-proof.  Made  in  standardized 
units  adaptable  to  any  conditions  easily 
installed. 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  llluatrate*  and  describe*  alt  styles  of 
MKDART  Steel  Lockers  for  offices,  lactone*, 
store*,  cluba,  achaola  and  rymnasiurna.  In* 
form  youraelf.  Get  the  tu  t*  Clip  and  mall 
the  coupon  below.  We  alto  male  Steel 
Shelving.  Racka  nnd  Bins  for  eloraaje,  Mock- 
room  or  office.   State  If  Interested. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Ok 

Potomac  and  DeKalb  Sts.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
I  

Fred  Mrdart  Nile  G»,   1 

Potomac  and  OrKalh  Sti.  Si.  Louii.  Mo.  i 

Pin.**,  arnd   your  free    booklet    de*crlblnu  I 
MKDAKT  Steel  Locker*.    We  employ   about  ■ 
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Rebuilt  Multi-graphs  at  Half -Price 

Latest  Models        Rebuilt-Like-New        Guaranteed  Two  Years 


S.">20  Number  Four 


Includes  (he  $500  current,  No.  4 
Mndrl  and  ».Mi  Stand.  Complete  type 
equipment  (brand  new),  2  segments 
tool*,  supplies  ribb»n». 


$405 

.  rrUiill, 


5865  Complete  I  nit 

inrwj 

Includes  the  $120  N».  4  outfit,  and  in 
addition  the  Automatic  Keed,  Power 
Drive  (riclit  motor  for  your  current) 
and  Printing  Attachment. 


$975  Senior  No.  36  •  $525 

ynrm\  (rrtiuihl 

Includes  the  Multi.  Senior 
Printer  with  the  automatic 
platen  release  and  a  separate 
C'ompotype  automatic  type- 
>eiter  both  on  stands.  Also 
the  Power  Drive,  Automatic 
Feed  and  Printing  Attachment. 


Guarantee 

Our  Multigraphs  guaranteed  to 
produce  finest  quality  work  or 
money  refunded.  Guarantee 
to  renew  free  any  part  that 
wears  or  breaks  within  2  years 
(only  exception  natural  wear 
on  type. 


REBUILT   MULTIGRAPH  EXCHANGE 


LINCOLN  BLDC,  PHILADHI.PHIA 


association  store  he  never  had  patron- 
ized ln?fore — and  was  refused.  He. 
loo,  was  sent  up  to  sec  Mr.  Kruse. 
He,  too.  failed  completely  of  under- 
standing why  anyone  should  hesitate. 

"The  trouble  with  you, "Mr.  Kruse 
told  him.  "is  that  everybody  likes  you 
too  darned  well.  That,  I  suppose,  is 
because  you  are  such  a  good  fellow  and 
because  you  like  everybody  else  too 
well.  The  stores  where  you  have  been 
trading  never  would  mention  your 
account  to  you  because  of  your  family 
connections  and  because  you,  yourself, 
are  so  likable.  But  the  thing  that 
every  credit  man  knows  is  that  good- 
fellowship,  for  a  store,  begins  at  the 
cashier's  window.  I  suppose  it  is 
because  you  arc  so  easy-going  that  you 
neglect  paying  your  bills  promptly. 
But  a  merchant  simply  can't  afford  to 
have  his  accounts  handled  that  way 
Do  you  see  the  point?" 

Now  this  man  didn't  say,  "Well." 
He  said  something  that  sounded  like 
that,  but  could  have  been  interpreted 
in  various  ways.  However,  that  he  did 
sec  the  point  and  that  he  was  con- 
vinced was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that, 
then  and  there,  he  sat  down,  hauled 
out  his  check-book  and.  as  Mr.  Kruse 
read  the  names  and  amounts  off  to  him 
from  the  master  card,  he  wrote  a  check 
in  full  for  every  account  that  he  owed 
to  stores  in  the  St.  Louis  credit  asso- 
ciation. 

And  that  isn't  fiction,  either. 


All  Mann  Products 


are  made  under  our  roof 


Many  banks  purttiii*  all 
Ih'tr  nAcf  ■upftlie*  ami 
"piifirnrnt  from  u-  All 
Ma n ii  plo.iu-1*  «ff  *l- 
»«y*  of  lot  tineM  qtlalitt 


SINCE   1848,   wc  have  been  growing 
gradually,  until  today  wc  occupy  every 
inch  of  space  in  our  eight  story  factory  build- 
ing, 21  to  2 7  North  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
In  this  one  plant  we  have  the  following 
complete  manufacturing  departments: 

Enarravinji  ami  Priming  from  Si~i 

DrMfUMM 
Cupvmg  Book   BimUrr  »ilh  mir  man  P«pi»r 
MtlU  %\  Umtwrtvilk.  N.  J. 


Blank  Book  B.ndVrv 
Loom  L**f  Bendery 

lilKotifajihinj;  ll'jurtmrnl 
Frmtinaj  UfcMriBMBl 


Each  of  the  above  is  a  complete  plant  in  itself.  Each 
process  is  started  and  completed  in  our  own  factory. 

This  assures  a  uniform,  superior  quality  of  work, 
impossible  to  obtain  if  each  process  were  done  in 
a  different  shop. 

Blank  Book* — H-.tin.)  and]  Lomw  l^af — l,itko«T«pfcm«.  Prinnnx- 
i  !■*■ i  '  *  i  ig,  '  * s I       ScaDom-r*  ami  Sapfitir* 

WILLIAM   MANN  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

FOUNIJFl)  IN  1M» 
jV/ti-  Yark  Offitti:  J(>1  BmaJ-.uar 
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No  Statement,  No  Loan 

<(~ofitinurd  frtim  putfc  Ilk 

having  been  altered  to  avoid  any  vio- 
lation of  confidence.  It  is  a  good 
example  of  how  a  statement  should  be 
prepared.  It  shows  proper  proportion 
of  quick  assets  to  quick  liabilities  and 
is  otherwise  balanced  to  constitute  a 
Rood  credit  risk.  It  also  avoids  the 
errors  enumerated  by  Mr.  Ilerrick. 

The  statement  in  Figure  2  is  an 
imaginary  one,  but  a  fair  sample  of 
how  not  to  do  it.  Note  the  many 
instances  of  the  faults  listed  by  Mr. 
Hcrrick. 

One  feature  of  the  Cleveland  stand- 
ard form-  a  feature  that  Ls  of  the 
highest  importance  and  that  has  been 
adopted  by  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  as  the  result  of  a  campaign 
waged  by  Mr.  Coatcs  and  Cleveland 
bank  credit  men-  is  a  section  that 
provides  for  a  condensed  profit  and 
loss  statement  and  a  reconcilement  of 
surplus.  This,  according  to  Mr. 
Coales,  is  the  essence  of  the  whole 
statement. 

Mr.  Coatcs  explains  the  importance 
of  this  feature  as  follows: 

"The  condensed  profit  and  loss 
statement  consitutes  proof  of  the 
balance  of  the  item  of  net  profits  as  it 
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appears  in  the  statement  of  assets  and 
liabilities.  Incorporated  in  it  arc 
salaries  to  officers  or  partners,  interest 
on  borrowed  money  or  bonds,  income 
from  discounts  and  income  from  in- 
vestments, all  very  pertinent  in  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  actual  state- 
ment of  assets  and  liabilities. 

"The  reconcilement  of  surplus  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  is  usually  overlooked.  It 
constitutes  proof  of  the  preceding 
profit  and  loss  statement,  constitutes  a 
connecting  link  between  the  present 
and  preceding  year  and  constitutes 
proof  of  the  actual  assets  and  lia- 
bilities scheduled.  The  way  it  is 
compiled  is  a  strong  indication  of  the 
borrower's  methods.  Its  omission,  or 
the  refusal  to  include  it.  raises  an 
important  question  in  the  mind  of  the 
banker,  whereas  its  inclusion  in  proper- 
form  gives  the  banker  his  keenest, 
quickest  and  clearest  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  risk." 

So  John  Jones,  retail  clothier,  uses 
the  standard  statement  form  and  he 
fills  it  out  completely.  If  he  were  in  a 
partnership  he  would  use  a  slightly 
altered  blank  of  the  same  standard 
form,  and  if  he  should  incorporate  his 
business  he  would  use  a  still  different 
variation  of  the  same  form. 

And  Jones,  having  found  out  what 
to  do  and  having  done  it.  gets  his  loan. 
He  is  now  ready  to  believe  the  saying, 
oft  repeated,  that  no  business  man 
ever  has  made  a  marked  success  with- 
out the  aid  of  his  bank,  just  as  he 
understands  that,  conversely,  banks 
depend  for  their  existence  upon 
business,  lie  learns,  as  both  bankers 
and  merchants  are  daily  learning,  the 
extent  to  whirl,  bankers  and  merchants 
depend  on  one  another. 

He  has  greater  appreciation  for  the 
work  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men  in  its  many  branches  is 
doing  to  foster  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation between  banks  and  business, 
and  he  is  ready  when  his  wholesaler 
later  asks  him  for  a  statement,  as  many 
of  them  aredoing.to  fill  out  the  stand- 
ard form  of  the  National  Association 
of  Credit  Men  submitted  to  him. 

lie  comprehends  the  importance  of 
the  research  work  conducted  by  the 
Robert  Morris  Associates,  in  their 
national  body,  designed  to  add  greatly 
to  the  available  information  on  the 
relative  value  of  items  in  a  financial 
statement. 

He  is  convinced  that  success  to  both 
himself  and  his  bank  can  come  only 
through  mutual  exchange  of  complete 
information  and  through  a  policy  of 
absolute  honesty;  that  the  more  facts 
he  gives  his  bank  the  more  he  has  for 
himself,  and  the  better  chance  both 
will  have  for  grow  lh. 


A  New  System 
of  Mechanical 
Addressing 


i 


Your  .lenographrr  atenril.  ihr 
Kllmtl  Addrea.  Card*  on  her 
typewriter.  Ynu  can  corrrrt 
\uur  li*t  daily  without  buying 
an  r\]..  n-iw  embossing  ma- 
rhinr  an  ha*  nrcr.sarv  with 
former  Addressing  Machines. 


KIM. .it  Address  Card*  are  also 
index  cards:  are  't  a*  heavy, 
'ill  bulky  and  as  expensive 
as  adder,*  plate*  of  former  Ad- 
dressing Machines. 


Soft  rubber  ink  roll  pre.ses 
the  ink  through  the  Addre.a 
(lanln.  giving  equal  pressure  on 
every  letter.  Thin  mrrrnmr, 
uneven  addrr.sea  turned  oul  l»y 
farmer   Addrr.aing  Machines. 


Work  comes  nut  of  the  Ad* 
dreascrprr.a  Address  Side  up 
instead  nf  Address  Side  down 
an  with  former  Addressing  Ma- 
chine*. 


F.T  your  ~ t < •  1 1 ' > p r | < 1 1 >  r  stencil 
Elliott  Address  Cards  for  thai 
list  of  addresses  that  you  have 
to  write  periodically. 

She  can  stcnril  the  addresses  into 
the  Elliott  Address  Card*  uiih 
her  ou  n  typewriter  by  simply  re- 
moving the  ribbon. 

Then,  as  often  as  you  wish,  you 
can  run  the  Address  <  .ml  -  through 
the  \.l«tr> — ,Tj.r» — .  which  will 
transfer  the  addresses  on  to  vour 
Circular*.  Statements,  Lodge 
Notices,  etc.,  at  a  speed  of  »ixty 
impressions  per  minute. 

You  keep  the  Address  Cards  in 
alphabetical  order  just  like  index 
card*  —  always  ready  to  be  run 
through  the  Addrcsserpress. 

If  you  are  -oinp  to  write  the  name 
list  of  addresses  five  or  more  times, 
it  v.  ill  be  cheaper  to  use  Elliott 
Address  Cards  than  to  "address 
by  haud." 

^  ou  ran't  afford  to  enter  the  battle 
of  modern  competition  without 
this  business  machine  pun.  It  will 
address  your  every  bu*ine«*  form 
as  ynu  want  it  and  ithvn  you 
want  it. 

Srml  fnr  our  Hooktn."  Mn  hnnirnt 
AtltlrrMing,"  nnti  off  in  uhat  ml. 
rlrr.wnp  marhinr  you  nnt+  site 

THE  ELLIOTT  COMPANY 

144  Albany  Street,  Cambridge,  Ma... 
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We  Found  a  Quicker  Way  to  Do 

Our  Biggest  Job" 


And  the  New  Way — the  Burroughs  Calculator — is  Not  Only 
Faster,  But  More  Accurate,  Says  W.  J.  Calhoun  Dry  Goods  Co. 


F 


IGL'RING — just  plain,  old-fashioned 
"figgcrin'  " — is  the  biggest  job  in  the  average 
business. 

Figuring  sales  by  clerks  and  departments  —  checking 
invoices — figuring  mark-up  on  the  purchase  register — 
footing  monthly  statements — figurine  extensions  on 
inventory  sheets — 

These  used  to  make  up  the  biggest  job  in  the  office 
of  the  \V.  J.  Calhoun  Dry  Goods  Company,  of 
Fort  Scott,  Kansas.  "And  we're  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  they  ustii  to,  instead  of  that  they  still  are," 
says  W.  J.  Calhoun,  Secretary 

"Some  men  feel  that  mental  calculating — scratch-pad 
figuring — is  a  necessary  nuisance.  They  don 't  know- 
there  is  a  better  way  to  do  it.  There  are  others  who 
have  the  strange  idea  that  such  figuring  ought  to 
be  done  by  hand  and  brain  instead  of  by  machine 
simply  because  they  think  their  clerks  should  be 
good  mathematicians. 

"We  lost  interest  in  training  our  office  help  in  mental 
arithmetic  when  ue  Found  there  was  not  only  a  (aster 
way  but  one  that  was  easier,  more  accurate  and  more 
economical.  The  old  way  cost  us  too  much  monej 
and  was  too  uncertain. 

"Our  little  Burroughs  Calculator  saves  us  at  I'-.isi 
two  hours  a  day.  That  means  wc  get  the  figure  (mi 
each  day's  business  before  us  literally  while  thc\  are 
hot."  We  have  the  whole  business  at  our  finger 
tips  all  tlie  time — sales,  purchases,  expenses, 
profits. 

But  it  is  at  month-ends  and  year-ends  that 
we  most  appreciate  the  Calculator.  Every 
month  we  have  75°  statements  to  foot  before 
they  are  sent  out.  They  are  made  out  through 
the  month  on  a  billing  machine  and  will  at  erage 
from  10  to  1  S  items.  The  Burroughs  makes 
short  work  of  them,  just  as  it  does  that  old 
bugbear,  the  annual  inventory." 

Everyone  in  the  W.  J  Calhoun  Dry  Goods  Com- 
pany office  uses  the   Calculator   at    sometime  or 


another.  The  girls  who  use  it  had  not  used  this  type 
of  machine  before  it  was  installed,  but  required  no 
special  training.  They  found  it  easy  to  learn  and 
from  the  start  could  do  figuring  on  the  Burroughs 
faster  than  they  had  e\er  done  it  by  hand  with  all 
their  years  at  experience. 

Somew  here  in  your  office  work  there  is  need  fur  a 
Burroughs  Calculator.  Whatever  figuring  you  do 
simply  to  get  the  answer  can  be  done  better  and 
quicker  and  cheaper  on  this  machine  than  in  any 
other  way.  It  will  perform  addition,  multiplication, 
subtraction  and  division  with  equal  rapidity.  Just 
touch  the  proper  keys  and  the  answer  shows  in  the 
dials.  It  is  a  typical  Burroughs  product  and  is 
equipped  with  ingenious  features  that  safeguard 
accuracy  and  make  for  speed  and  ease  of  operation. 
Any  Burroughs  representative  will  gladly  tell  you  more 
about  it  and  how  you  can  use  one  or  more  to  advantage. 
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Service  always  wins 


Slaying  thj  Offiet 

1>rafon 
•Totr-MuehVtlair 


We  believe  that  card  record  equipment  is  important.  We  believe  that 
card  systems  are  important.  Yet  far  more  important  than  either  is 
the  L.  B.  Idea — the  L.  B.  knoto-hotp  which  sees  to  it  that  the  customer 
gets  exactly  the  kind  of  system  and  equipment  which  his  particular 
business  demands. 

Right  here  you  have  the  real  reason  why  Library  Bureau  is  today 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  its  field.  Practically  everything  worth 
while  in  card  systems  has  been  originated  or  improved  by  Library 
Bureau. 

Whenever  you  think  of  a  card  ledger,  a  stock  record,  a  sales  record 
— or  any  other  kind  of  a  card  system — think  of  Library  Bureau. 

A  thought  for  today : — Stop  in  the  L.  B.  salesrooms  and  see  a  system 
of  accounting  which  cuts  posting  time  in  half ;  gives  you  a  daily  bal- 
ance in  a  few  seconds;  and  is  guaranteed  to  get  statements  out  on  time. 

Write  for  sample  cards  and  literature  on 
Stock  records         Card  ledger         Sales  records 


Libre 


Card  and  filing 
systems 


reau 


Founded  1117k 


Filing  cabinets 
wood  and  steel 


Boston 
43  Federal  street 


,  IJ  Slat*  itn-et 
Atbuta.  in  N.  Prrur  rtreel 
Baltimore.  14  Llghi  .'reel 
Birmingham,  Vault  Floor,  Jeffertou 

County  Bank  bldt 
Bridgeport.  Mi  Halo  ifrect 
Bettllo,  110-tn  Pearl  rtreel 
Cleveland.  141  Super" it  arced* 
ColUTTiMit.  n  Smith  ThlrtJ  ttreet 
Denver,  tio-4*4  Obi  and  Pleclne  bid  ; 
De>  M -inr  i.  m  Huboell  bld|. 


New  York 
316  Broadway 


910 


Detroit.  41  Wefthmirton  bled 
Fall  River.  :»  Brdlord  afreet 
Hartford.  Tl  Peart  meet 
Motuion.  T44  Main  street 
ladianaoolli.  Ill  Mercrmnti  Bank  lildg. 
Kinni  Cue.  Hi  Ozarfc  ii  an 
Milwaukee,  tit  Cajwell  bkxk 
nlDoeaooki.  414  second  evee.ua.  South 
Mew  Orleana.  ill  ('imp  itrett 
Newark.  M.  J.,  II  Clinton  itrert 
Pltteburan.  417-4X1)  Oliver  bldf. 


Philadelphia 
Chestnut  street 

Portland,  vie.,  pu  liaaonle  bide 
Prov.deoce.  71  V»  eitmlnner  iti e* 
Ricn-nond,  IKI-ll  Mutual  bids. 
St.  Lout.,  atk  ll  Arcade  bide 

Si  Paul,  ill  tndicott  aread- 
Srranion.  40f  Connell  bide. 

Springfield.  Mil- ...  Whltnev  V.,!., 

Srrieuie.  eel  497  Qurr.ee  blot. 
Toledo,  tit  spitrerbldc. 
»«.ihii--rton.  ?4l  nth  rtreet.  W.  »' 
Woreerter,  M?  Slate  Muitu.  bid* 


ioiiii.m  nmcu- 


-t  imdJH 


Ua-irbei'i  r 


Slrrnioghas 


C-,rdlff 


Chicago 
6  N.  Michigan  ave. 

Di.rrltiialor. 
.      F.  W.  Wentwortb. 

San  Francisco,  -ji  Market  Mreel 
Seattle,  lot  Cherry  atreef 
Oakland.  1444  Sen  Pablu  avenue 
MeKee  *  Wrrtlworlh. 

Leo  Anfelc«.  44t  Pacific  I  lectrK 
bid;. 
Parker  Broi  , 

Oellat.  It*  Field  itreet 
C.  O.  Adamt, 

Sail  Lak-  rite,  tic  aii»  bid*. 
G.«  u  ji.*  Parli 


Oratory  such  as  the  ancients  never 
dreamed  of — word-power  of  a  new  sort! 
In  the  politics  of  today  the  Mimeograph 
is  performing  many  remarkable  func- 
tions.   From  out  of  its  flying  wheels  are 
coming  the  hot  messages  of  the  hour- 

to  conventions,  to  delegates,  helpers,  voters. 
Because  it  is  the  speediest  and  most  expedient  means 
of  getting  important  communications  into  the  hands 
of  many,  it  commands  a  multitude  such  as  no  Demos- 
thenes ever  swayed.    Within  an  hour  it  delivers  five 
thousand  well  printed  copies  of  any  typewritten  sheet. 
Diagrams,  drawings,  etc.  are  easily  duplicated  in  the 
same  operation.    Throughout  the  world,  business  and 
educational  institutions  are  finding  it  a  quick  means  of  cut- 
ting costs  and  increasing  efficiency.    Why  net  get  our  booklet 
"B-8"  today?   A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago— and  New  York. 
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Is  Your  Bookkeeping  Slow? 


EVERY  time  the  bookkeeper  has  to 
leave  his  place  and  search  for 
records  that  ought  to  be  in  front  of  him, 
his  work    and  the  firm's — is  slow  ed  up. 

These  sturdy  posting  machine  cabinets 
for  ledger  leaves  up  to  llJg'xlZ"  offer 
a  remedy;  by  saving  time;  saving  use- 
less steps. 

They're  used  in  connection  with  ledger 
posting  machines;  keep  the  transferred 
data  near  at  hand,  easy  to  find,  easy  to 
read;  that  means  faster  work  on  the 
machines. 

Haker-Vawter  has  representative  in  47 
cities  who  can  serve  you  in  most  of 
your  office  requirements.  Consult 
your  phone  directory. 


Baker-Vawter  Company 
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Thf  Coal  Eik  Camea  liirsi 

By   U'ahrr   /.  B„ILu 

" — But  Not  tlu-  Stranger^  Cheeky 


By  Arthur  H.  I.ttil, 

Some  Salesmen  I  Www  Mrt 
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By  ./.  Htirhdiirl 


Cnstonirrs  ;it  Tup  C  t-nts  l-^u  \\ 
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H\   H'illuim  C.  Sfln,,i.; 

C'o-opcration  —  Pins  PaulhiimUK 
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By  luk or  V.  It'ls.J.r 
(irttiii^  tlu-  I'iirnnr's  Hnsiiu-ss 
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By  M.   A.  Kasi-.m 

Keeping  M'x'ks  With  (iootls 


IS 


By  H.   V.  .t/,A, 
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J\ememhrance 
^Advertising 


"Handiest  thing  in  the  office!    Good  folks  down 
there  at  Stewart's" 

Beneath  tlie  c<  Id  business  mil  of  m><st  men  lies  the  warm  yearning  f  r  ft 
lines*  and  good-fellowship — eager  to  respond  to  any  mark  of  appreciation. 

To  nourish  this  feeling  of  friendliness  until  it  becomes  a  strong  and  living  l\i.r-l 
in  business  is  the  work  of  Remembrance  Advertising.   Charged  with  the  d 
saying  "Thank  You"  it  does  not  rest  with  a  single  awakening  of  the  genial  t 
ing  of  gratitude  and  appreciation.  But  through  the  permanent  c  and  usefulness  Oi  W 
messengers,  endures  day  after  day;  every  use  recalling  the  warm  glow  ol  tene- 
ment which  its  gift  aroused. 

With  an  insight  born  of  twenty-four  years  tftnx  in  prnnv<ting  hua'nen  friendtinen,  Bjoun  * 
Hip-low  de»ign  and  produce — not  "advertiiing  novelties" — but  intelligent  gift  article*  vf  err  * 
iwfulm-w  and  permanence.  The  indrttrucnMe  Daily  I'ad  Calendar  here  ahnwn  a  but  one  of 
Iginn  of  dkinttite  specialties,  skillfully  fabricated  in  Metal,  in  Celluloid,  in  Cloth,  in  Paper.  11 
M  n  Leather;  and  gratefully  utrd  by  a  h<«t  of  appreciate  clienrj,  ruh  in  the  friend  f  »' 
tl"r<  whom  they  »erte. 

"Rrmmtiunct  Mirrtiting,"  a  ttlf/al  tvd.'rt  rtUti*£  -if*/  htiji-r-i  rf  tit  fvn-rr  'ff'"'-' 
£wm  in  ta^arii,  vni  J'itt  kfy.n  tt^utU. 

Brown  &  Bigelow  — Quality  Park  — Saint  Paul — Minnesota 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE.  ONTARIO 
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The  Coal  Pile  Comes  First 

Industry* s  Part  in  Insuring  the  Fuel  Supply 
is  the  Conservation  of  Open-top  Freight  Cars 


7f 


T~)ECA  USE  the  industries  of 
M~\  .America  ttmsi  assume  and  ful- 
^  till  a  heavy  obligation  if  the 
nation  is  to  escape  a  eoal  famine  with 
attendant  stagnation  next  winter,  it 
is  to  the  industries  of  America  that  this 
article  is  addressed. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  railroads, 
the  opcratois,  the  miners  and  the 
government  must  co-aperole  effectively 

toward  preventing  this  disaster,  the 
Mtuation  as  it  stands  today  is  one  that 
ran  be  improved  only  through  eon- 
rerted  action  by  all  steam  coal  users. 
Because  of  the  condition  of  the  rail- 
roads il  is  entirely  beyond  the  power  of 
.the  operators,  the  miners,  the  govern- 
ment and  the  roads  themselves  to  aver  I 
a  coal  famine  unless  coal  users  do  their 
part. 

No  industrial  purchasing  agent  w  ill 
deny  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  eoal. 
As  this  is  written,  laic  in  July,  the 
country  is  running  behind  in  its  eoal 
production  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
2.000.000  tons  a  week — and  has  been 
running  behind  at  that  rale  for  len 
weeks.  Whde  reports  of  the  United 
Stales  (icologieal  Survey  show  that  on 
Julv  10  the  production  of  coal  since 
the"  beginning  of  19*20  was  44.000.000 
tons  greater  than  the  production  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1919.  this 
increase  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  heginningof  1920  the  reserve  stocks 
of  coal  were  practically  exhausted. 
The  year  1919.  on  the  other  hand, 
began  with  a  good  supply  of  coal  in 
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reserve  as  a  result  of  |he  signing  ol 
the  armistice  and  the  subsequent  slow- 
ing up  of  business.  As  compared  wilh 
production  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1918.  the  production  lor  the  first  six 
months  o!  this  year  is  fi.tXHMHlO  tons 
shoi  I. 

The  underlying  cause  of  this  shortage 
Ihe  inability  of  the  railroads  to 
furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  cars  at 
Ihe  mihCS  cannot  be  icmedied  within 
a  year.  The  railroads  are  woefully 
short  of  equipment,  particularly  of 
locomotives  and  open-lop  cars,  such 
as  are  used  for  coal  loading.  Govern- 
ment action  cannol  legislate  cars  into 
existence,  nor  can  a  president's 
impromptu  commission  create  10,<xx) 
locomotives  over  night.  Hence,  while 
facilities  and  transportation  conditions 
may  improve  somewhat,  it  is  clear  that 
if  the  railroads  cannot  supply  enough 
cars  during  summer  months  they  will 
not  be  able  to  better  the  situation  when 
snow  comes. 

Coal  production  is  a  four-cornered 
affair.  It  requires  first  the  operator, 
with  his  capital,  his  mine,  his  equip- 
ment. It  requires  second  the  miner, 
wilh  his  skill,  his  industry7,  his  loyalty. 
It  requires  third  the  railroad,  with  its 
engines  and  ears  and  olher  transpor- 
tation facilities.  It  requires  fourth  the 
public,  wilh  its  market.  More  and 
more  a  fifth  element,  the  government, 
is  becoming  a  factor  in  eoal  production. 


When  Ihis  four-cornered  machinery 
works  smoothly  we  have  a  good 
condition  for  eoal  production  and 
distribution,  lo  ihe  profit  of  each  of 
the  factors.  When  one  of  ihe  fartors 
fails  to  function.  Ihere  is  trouble. 

Today  it  is  Ihe  railroads  that  arc  not 
functioning  properly.  As  a  result, 
although  free  (uneontraclcd)  bitu- 
minous cdal  is  at  a  higher  price  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  Ihe  nation, 
many  operators  are  making  less  money 
than  they  made  in  normal  times  when 
iheir  product  brought  from  two  to 
three  dollars  a  ton  less.  Furthermore. 
Ihe  miners,  who  were  granted  a  27  per 
cent  wage  increase  dating  from  April  1. 
1920.  are  making  less  money  today  than 
they  did  under  the  old  wage  scale  and 
nOimol  production  conditions.  Mean- 
while, the  country  is  running  far  behind 
in  its  coal  supply  and  facing  Ihe 
possibility  of  industrial  stagnation  this 
winter. 

This  situation  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  condition  in  which  the  railroads 
found  themselves  last  March  when  the 
government  relinquished  control  and 
turned  the  railroads  back  to  their 
owners.  Without  entering  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
government  control,  one  safely  may- 
say  that  when  the  railroads  went  back 
to  their  private  owners  last  March 
their  condition  was  not  ideal  for  the 
resumption  of  commercial  transporta- 
tion. During  Ihe  period  of  government 
administration,  additions  and  exten- 
sions to  equipment  had  been  withheld: 
and  something-  possibly  the  suspen- 
sion of  competition  between  systems 
and  roads-  had  lowered  the  morale  of 
the  men. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  under  govern- 
menl  operation  the  railroad^  ^Q 
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managed  as  a  unit.  Equipment  of  one 
road  was  not  treated  as  its  individual 
property,  but  rather  as  part  of  the 
equipment  of  America's  railway  system. 
1  fence  the  cars  of  the  various  roads 
were  widely  scattered,  and  when  the 
roads  came  back  to  private  ownership 
an  cfTort  was  made  to  get  the  properly 
of  the  various  lines  into  the  hands  of 
the  owners.  A  good  idea  to  be  sure, 
but,  since  a  large  proportion  of  eastern 
road  stock  was  rambling  around  out  in 
the  West,  and  Eastern  slock  was  see- 
ing America  first  in  the  West,  long 
trips  were  necessary  before  this  stock 
could  be  brought  "back  home."  In 
fact,  many  cars  are  not  back  home  yet. 
This  interchange  of  property  has 
further  temporarily  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  cars  available  for  loading  coal. 

Even  so,  wc  ran  along  fairly  well 
until  the  recent  "outlaw"  strike  of 
railway  switchmen.  As  this  widened 
the  cfTcct  upon  transportation  was 
quickly  apparent.  Congestion  of  rail- 
way cars  spread  from  one  industrial 
center  to  another.  Coal  cars  lhat  nor- 
mally look  ten  days  lor  a  round  trip 
from  the  mine  began  to  take  three,  live, 
eight  weeks,  to  make  the  round  trip. 
Every  day's  delay  of  even,-  car  cut 
down  distribution  until  today  the  out- 
put from  many  lields  is  cul  to  around 
.K)  percent,  and  of  this  small  output  the 
railroads  themselves  must  lake  a  large 
amount  as  their  own  fuel. 

Coal — that  is.  soft  or  bi luminous 
coal  such  as  is  used  for  producing 
steam  in  the  majority  of  America's 
industrial  plants  outside  the  territory 
adjacent  to  the  anthracite  region 
can  be  transported  with  economy  only 
in  open-top  cars.  It  is  of  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  car  equipment  that  the  rail- 
roads arc  dangerously  short.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  railroads  to  make 


good  the  shortage  of  open-top  cars 
within  the  present  coal  year,  which 
ends  April  1,  1921.  It  is  because  of 
these  facts  that  industries  should  make 
necessary  sacrifices  in  order  to  increase 
the  number  of  open-top  cars  available 
at  the  mines. 

On  June 21  (he government,  realizing 
the  urgent  need  of  more  open-top  cars 
at  the  mines,  issued  an  order  through 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
that  for  thirty  days  all  open  cars  be 
sent  to  the  mines  and  used  only  in 
hauling  coal,  except  that  material 
moving  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
mines  could  be  loaded  and  transported 
during  the  iclurn  trip.  And  yet,  two 
weeks  later,  the  mines  in  various  fields 
were  suffering  the  worst  shortage  of 
cars  of  the  period;  and  reports  were 
current  of  numerous  instances  where 
other  industries  were  getting  a  full 
quota  of  open-top  cars. 

Because  it  was  clear  that  the  thirty- 
day  restriction  of  open-top  equipment 
to  coal  loading  was  not  going  to  save 
the  situation,  the  government  extended 
the  order  to  operate  until  August  1. 
Inasmuch  as  the  order  carries  w  ith  il 
the  right  of  the  manufacturer  who 
receives  a  car  of  coal  to  load  the  empty 
car  wilh  his  product  if  it  is  to  journey 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  mines, 
il  is  clear  that  only  if  the  industries 
of  the  country  use  discretion  in  the 
exercise  of  this  right  can  wc  hope  for 
the  full  benefit  of  this  order. 

The  miner,  as  shown  by  the  recent 
strike  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  is  still 
an  uncertain  quantity.  I'ntil  the  sit- 
uation is  adjusted  in  these  slates,  the 
country  is  not  secure  against  a  possible 
stoppage  of  a  production  of  coal  that 
runs  well  over  a  million  tons  a  week. 
Hence,  it  would  seem  that  in  self- 
protection  industry  would  forego  the 
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use  of  open  top  cars  wherever  possible, 
and,  in  order  to  expedite  their  return 
to  the  mines,  send  the  cars  bark 
empty.  Such  a  program  would  :• 
advisable  at  least  until  the  coal  pit.- 
had  been  increased  to  a  safe  heighi . 

But,  you  ask,  how"  about  industry> 
transportation — the  hauling  of  ra» 
materials  and  supplies  and  finished 
products'?  Isn't  industry  entitled  Id 
some  consideration  in  this  mailer  vt 
open-top  ears?  Thai's  exactly  the 
point  of  this  discourse:  the  considera- 
tion of  industry.  Industry  is  confront' 
ed  by  a  question  that  goes  back  I" 
first  principles — to  be  specific,  to  the 
factory's  coal  pile.  Shortage  of  open- 
top  ears  means  shortage  of  coal;  ami 
shortage  of  coal,  carried  to  the  extreme 
where  the  coal  pile  dwindles  to  noth- 
ing, means  cessation  of  industry.  I> 
industry  willing  to  continue  to  u«f 
open-top  cars  for  those  phases  ■<: 
transportation  for  which  other  r< 
slock  would  do  as  well,  and  let  the 
pile  continue  to  shrink? 

Yes.  you  say.  you  admit  I  he  logic, 
but  you  balk  at  releasing  rolling  slock 

10  enable  some  coal  producer  to  mow 
and  sell  his  coal  -at  a  fancy  ] 
loci's  look  at  this  angle  of  ibe  thins, 
from  the  producers'  point    of  view 
This  is  what  they  say: 

"Short  production  has  brought  »il 

11  higher  prices.    One  cannot  di>;> 
the  fact  that  today  there  is  some  pn 
ccring  in  coal  and  that  this  industr 
like  every  other  industry,  has  its  ur 
scrupulous  individuals.    There  is  It 
operator  who  sidesteps  his  conlr> 
obligations  to  sell  his  decreased  >> 
put  on  the  open  market  at  a  fan  ■ 
price.    There  is  the  man  who  t.i 
what  he  can  get  for  his  coal  without 
regard  to  the  cost  of  production. 

"Not  only  is  this  true,  hut  il  is  IriK 
also  that  coal  operators  of  this  clan 
are  extremely   few.    The    Wholes*  i 
Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  > 
lent  ils  aid  to  the  Department  of  Ju- 
I  ice  in  ils  investigation  of  alleged  prwlil 
eering  in  coal.    This  association  ab 
acknowledged  the  presence  of  the  f«» 
profiteers  in   the  industry   and  de- 
nounced them." 

Well  then,  you  say.  even  taking  i re- 
consideration the  short  production  ami 
the  old  law  of  supply  and  denuml 
w  hy  the  excessive  high  prices?  Again 
let  the  coal  producers  answer: 

"Put  the  case  this  way.    J  us  I  wh 
would  il  do  lo  your  overhead,  it  yoll 
are  a  manufacturer,  to  have  youi 
operating  time  cut  down  to  «10  . 
cent?    Then  suppose  you  had  s«'lcl 
mosl  of  your  10  per  cent  output  • 
contract  at  a  figure  based  on  full- 
time  operation  costs.    Assume  al«" 
lhat  this  condition  obtains  wilh  your 
fellow  manufacturer.  You  can't  affot 
lo  shut  down  your  own  business  win 
your  competitors  are  operating,  nor 
would  vou  want  lo.  for  the  com  mod  n- 
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□u  produce  is  an  essential.  You  can 
*alizc  (hat  under  those  conditions  yon 
mid  sell  the  unconlracled  portion  of 
rjur  production  at  a  price  far  above 
irinal  and  do  it  without  profiteering; 

ideed,  you  might  actually  be  losing 
toncy. 

"This  is  the  case  with  many  of  the 
rge  coal-producing  companies  oi 
merica  today.  Of  course,  when  min- 
•s  do  not  work  they  receive  no  pay. 
u L  the  overhead  of  the  modern  mini 

that  part  of  the  overhead  that  runs 
ght  on  whet  her  school  keeps  or  not 

such  a  factor  that  many  mines 
xlay  find  their  overhead  per  ton  of 
roduction  climbing  from  the  normal 
>sl  to  a  figure  (mm  $l.">0  to  S2 
igher.  This  irregularity  of  working 
me  — -at  present  due  almost  entirely 
>  railway  disabilities — prevents 
mericancoal  mines  from  operating  81 
iore  than  an  average  of  "><>  per  cenl 
ipaeily. 

"While  coal  contracts  are  never 
ised  upon  the  expectation  of  a  full 
ir  supply  and  a  resulting  capacity 
roduction.  the  contracts  let  for  19'20 
:>  not  take  into  consideration  the  pres- 
U  abnormal  conditions.  Conse- 
ucntly  the  bulk  of  the  decreased  pro- 
uction  now  coming  from  the  mines 
selling  at  a  price  far  below  what  il 
lould  be  in  view  of  present  cost  of 
-oduclion.  The  result  is  that  the 
icra(ors  may  sell  their  c  omparatively 
nail  tonnage  of  free  (unconlracted) 
>ul  at  a  high  figure  and  still  lose 
oncy. 

"Then  there  is  the  wholesaling  end 
the  industry — as  legitimate  a  func- 
>n  and  as  necessary  in  the  marketing 
coal  as  in  the  marketing  of  any 
her  commodity.  But  here  again  the 
•al  buyer  comes  in  for  comment.  One 
the  reasons  for  high  prices  is  the  bid- 
ng  against  each  other  on  the  part  of 
fi  coal  buyers,  and  the  number  of 
m<l>  wlrch  this  practice  makes  il 
tifilable  for  coal  lo  pass  ihrough. 
"Jobber  A  buys  a  ear  of  coal  from 
pcrator  X.    lie  sells  it  lo  Jobber  B. 
king  a  1"»  cenl  profit.    No  profiteer' 
B  here.    Jobber  B  gets  an  offer 
nm  Jobber  C,  who  has  been  asked 
r  coal   by  Jobber  E.    Each  adds 
tern  cents  or  a  quarter  to  the  price 
■  his  profit,  with  the  result  thai  the 
•al  reaches  the  ultimate  consumer  at 
price  a  dollar  or  two  higher  than  il 
as  sold  by  Ihe  operator,  and  yet  no 
le  has  profiteered. 

"To  overcome  this  practice  there  is 
l  effort  on  foot  today  to  slop  all  re- 
signing of  coal.  In  other  words, 
hilc  coal  can  be  purchased  from  a 
bher  by  a  consumer,  ihe  jobber  musl 
iy  direct  from  the  mines  and  bill  il 
n'ct  (o  the  customer." 
As  a  matter  of  fad,  however,  the 
.nation,  insofar  as  il  affects  the  in- 
ttlries  of  the  country,  has  resolved 
wll  into  one  of  coal  supply  almost 
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regardless  of  price.  One-fourth  ol  the 
coal  year,  which  begins  April  1.  has 
passed.  And  the  period  that  has 
passed  is  the  period  in  which  transpor- 
tation conditions    that  is,  natural  ones 

are  at  their  best.  In  the  midst  of 
summer  we  are  falling  behind  our  nor- 
mal, and  necessnrv,  production  of 
coal  at  the  rate  of  more  than  2,(XX).0(H» 
tons  a  week. 

Beservc  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  1919 
coal  year  were  depleted.  If  we  do  not 
fall  behind  the  present  rate  of  produc- 
tion, we  will  still  be  approximately 
7">.(KHt.o<X)  inns  -hurt  i>i  our  roal  re- 
quirements for  Ihe  coal  year.  If  the 
settlement  of  the  wage  controversy, 
which  caused  the  outlaw  railway 
switchmen's  strike,  ultimately  result- 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  morale  among 
these  men.  the  condition  may  be  im- 
proved somewhat.  Bui  it  is  scarcely 
to  he  expected  thai  with  the  best  pail 
of  the  year  gone,  we  can  cul  this  loss 
more  than  25,(KH).OtM»  tons. 

Of  course,  this  loss  includes  "do- 
mestic." as  well   as   industrial  coal. 

tad  from  an  economic  standpoint 
"domestic"  fuel  the  fuel  used  by  the 
householder  is  an  important  factor. 
The  industrial  machinery  of  the  coun- 
try cannot  function  properly  unless 
the  home  fires  are  kepi  burning. 

On  account  of  the  shortage,  there 
are  those  among  the  operators  and 
other  persons  connected  with  (he 
industry  who  feel  that  a  ban  should 
be  placed  on  further  exportation  «>r 
American  coal  until  such  lime  as 
America's  needs  are  met.  When  il  is 
realized  thai  even  our  maximum  export 
will  not  be  greater  than  twenty  mil- 
lion lorn  less  lhan  .r>  per  cent  of  our 
output  it  can  be  seen  that  such  a 
ban  would  have  little  effect.  In  fact, 
not  more  lhan  3  per  cenl  of  our  output 
remains  to  be  exported  this  year.  A 
ban  on  export  would  nol  materially 
help  this  country,  while  it  would  have 


the  effect  of  taking  away  from  the  allied 
nations  coal  which  they  urgently  need. 

Second  in  importance  only  to  the 
physical  production  of  coal  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  coal.  Bailroad  transpor- 
tation Is  needed  for  both.  In  the  first 
place,  operating  conditions  with  few 
exceptions  do  not  permit  storage  of 
eoal  al  the  mines,  hence  production 
itself  rests  finally  upon  a  supply  of  cars. 

Distribution  of  coal  obviously  is  a 
transportation  problem.  Il  is  because 
of  this  fact  that  the  present  shortage 
is  most  pronounced  in  the  Northwest. 
Mew  England  and  Michigan  in  the 
I'nited  States,  and  in  Canada. 

Now  to  look  al  the  situation  as  a 
whole.  Becently  the  I'nited  States 
Geological  Survey  made  an  investiga- 
tion of  conditions  as  to  coal  supplies 
throughout  Ihe  country.  The  lindings 
as  to  slocks  of  coal  on  hand  at  repre- 
sentative electric  utility  plants,  repre- 
sentative coal  gas  plants  and  represen- 
tative industrial  plants,  other  than 
steel  and  by-product  plants,  show  that 
in  almost  every  case  there  was  less 
coal  on  hand  May  31  than  on  February 
'29.  On  May  31  the  average  supply  ol 
coal  in  the  hands  of  respective  indus- 
trial plants  was  sufficient  for  three 
and  three-sevenths  weeks  of  operation. 
Considering  production  conditions,  this 
supply  was  far  below  the  margin  of 
safety  usually  maintained  by  industry. 

This  is  the  situation:  The  railroads 
are  handicapped  in  any  efforts  t hex- 
may  make  lo  aid  in  I  he  increase  of  coal 
production.  The  equipment  al  their 
command  is  inadequate  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  remedy  this  short- 
age in  time  to  affect  (he  situation  this 
year.  True,  the  railroads  can  do  much 
lo  clear  up  Ihe  congestion  al  terminals, 
u  factor  that  is  now  contributing 
largely  to  the  slow  movement  of  Cold 
cars.  They  can  also  give  preferential 
treatment  (o  coal  in  transit.  This  i- 
(he  railroads'  responsibility. 
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But  Not  the  Stranger's  Check 

An  Interview  With  David  J.  Woodlock,  Secretary 
of  the  Retail  Credit  Men's  National  Association 


r\AD  CHECKS."  Say  lhat  to 
m~\  a  credit  man  and  he'll  see  red. 

He'll  wave  his  arms;  and  he'll 
lalk.  He'll  tell  you  what  estimated 
losses  are  sustained  by  the  stores  of  the 
country  every  year  through  fraudulent 
checks.  Maybe  he'll  even  tell  you  the 
total  of  losses  of  his  own  store.  And  very 
likely  he'll  tell  you  what  ought  to  be 
done  about  the  whole  thing — what 
measures  should  be  taken  to  bleach  the 
"pink"  cheek  while. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  on 
the  subject.  The  one  is  conservative. 
It  is  the  older  school.  The  other  is 
radical.  It  is  the  younger  school. 
The  conservative  school  has  favored 
conservative  methods,  the  employ- 
ment of  conventional  measures.  Pub- 
licity and  the  law — these  rightly  ap- 
plied, the  conservatives  have  held, 
would  do  the  work.  By  publicity  they 
mean  not  newspaper  publicity,  alone 
— although  they  believe  that  it  has  its 
good  effect,  too-  -but  publicity  among 
credit  men  themselves,  the  interchange 
of  warnings  and  information  concern- 
ing bad-check  operators.  The  law. 
they  have  contended,  has  never  been 
given  a  chance  against  the  writers  and 
publishers  of  check  fiction.  Retail 
stores,  they  point  out.  shrink  from  the 
"notoriety"  of  prosecuting  a  case  in 
court,  and  shirk  that  public  obligation. 

The  other,  or  radical,  school  of 
thought  replies  that  both  publicity  and 
the  law  have  been  given  a  fair  trial 
and  together  have  been  found  short  of 
efficacy.  The  method  the  radicals 
recommend  goes  farther  back  toward 
the  source  of  the  trouble.  They  call 
it  a  true  preventive,  and  not  a  mere 
remedy.     They  recommend  that- 

But  meet  Mr.  Woodlock.  He  can 
present  the  case  of  the  radicals. 
David  J.  Woodlock,  of  St.  Louis,  is 
secretary  of  the  Retail  Credit  Men's 
National  Association.  Also  he  is 
editor,  editorial  staff  and  publisher  of 
the  Credit  World,  the 
official  organ  of  the 
association.  Probably 
he  has  written  as 
much  about  bad 
checks  and  bad-check 
operators  as  the  most 
prolific  writer  on  that 
subject  in  America. 
There  arc  pages  and 
pages  about  fraudu- 
lent checks  in  every 
issue  of  the  Credit 
World.  There,  indeed, 
elusive  writers 
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of  imaginative  literature  find  their 
works  duly  announced,  reviewed  and 
catalogued. 

"What's  to  be  clone  about  bad 
checks?"  I  asked  Mr.  Woodlock. 

"Don't."  he  said. 

"Don't  what'?  Don't  talk  about 
them?" 

"No.  What  I  mean  is  that  the 
answer  to  the  bad-check  question  is 
simple.  Don't.  Don't  cash  any 
stranger's  check.  That's  all  that  needs 
to  be  done  about  it.  It's  the  only 
method  that  will  work  every  time. 
Publicity  and  the  law  simply  are 
things  that  can  be  used  after  the  horse 
has  been  stolen.  They  simply  lock  the 
door — and  none  too  securely — after 
the  theft  has  been  committed.  Look 
at  the  Credit  World.  Columns  and 
columns  of  information  in  every  issue 
about  fraudulent  checks,  with  many 
of  the  items  reciting  the  activities  of 
chronic  bad-check  operators  whose 
styles  and  methods  have  become 
standard-  and  still  the  fraud  goes  on. 

"It  might  be  argued  that  not  every 
credit  man  can  be  expected  to  read  all 
the  publicity  and  know  all  the  bad- 
check  operators.  And  yet  we  have 
instances  in  which  a  warning  given  in  a 
specific  case  and  about  a  specific  oper- 
ator has  been  without  cfTccl." 

He  told  of  the  case  of  the  ambi- 
tious and  industrious  young  man 
who  moved,  not  long  ago,  from  St. 
Louis  to  St.  Paul.  He  moved  very 
suddenly.  A  number  of  his  writings 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  St.  Louis 
merchants  who  had  read  them,  and 
remembered  them  almost  word  for 
word,  and  were  eager,  very  eager,  to 
meet  the  writer.  It  was  known  that, 
when  he  left  St.  Louis  without  even 
saving  goodbve.  he  was  headed  toward 
St".  Paul. 

A  warning  bulletin,  bearing  a  nnn- 
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Eihlblt  A.    1 1  looked  so  good  that  the  hotel  caahed  It  without  question 


plete  and  accurate  description  oi 
young  scrivener  and  a  facsimile  of  <<:» 
of  hisscrivenings,  was  hurriedly  run  ■ 
a  printing-press  and  sent  by  sp> 
delivery  mail  to  the  credit  assort 
in  St.  Paul. 

The  young  man  did  go  t<i  St.  Pi 
and  a  few  days  after  his  depart  r 
from  St.  Louis  he  walked  into  mm 
the  St.  Paul  stores  and  cashed  orn- « 
his  highly  fanciful  checks.  At  thevii 
moment  that  the  credit  rami 
that  store  okehed  the  check  and  pa* 1 
it  on  to  the  cashier  for  payment,  tk 
warning  bulletin  that  had  been  * 
from  St.  Louis  lay  on  that  same  rwli 
manager's  desk. 

Then  there  was   the  inst;u 
another  man  who  entered  theolli"  • 
a  printing  plant  in  St.  I^ouis  and  u  - 
the  manager  to  make  an  estimate- 
the  printing  of  a  quantity  of  rlh 
blanks.   He  produced  a  sampled 
as  "copy."    On  it  was  print*  ! 
name  of  a  manufacturing  concern  I 
was  the  sort  of  check  that  nvr 
companies  use. 

Something  about  lhat  "cop>. 
safely  paper  on  which  il  was  urin 
and  the  make-up  of  the  lypojii 
caused  a  reaction  in  the  mind  ol 
printer. 

"Just  a  minute."  the  printer  - 
and  he  tried  to  recall  the  a>-<hi 
idea,    lie  turned  to  his  de>k 
searched    among  his  papers, 
last  he  found  what  he  sought.  It  u- 
one  of  those  warning  bulletin- 
cerning  bad  checks.    Reproduced  i 
facsimile  in  the  bulletin  was  a  dupL' :>' 
of  the  check  the  stranger  had  pivdw 
as  "copy."    The  text  of  the  btfiVl 
related  that  a  number  of  these  the  »' 
filled  in  for  various  amounts,  had  wt 
cashed  by  St.  I.ouis  business  men;'" 
had  been  found  worthless. 

"Just  aminute."  the  printer  repeal' 
But  he  was  talking  to  the  empty  •' 
When  he  looked  up,  his  caller  It- 
vanished. 

"Publicity  »w  i 
do,"  Mr.  Wood 
continued.  "Siw« 
is  one  of  t he  t* 
remedies  that  well' 
of  course  we  UH"  i 
But  it's  a  cast-., 
of  trying  to  save 
is  left  after  I  he  dan 
has  been  done.  V  ( 
not  know  that  ' 
credit  managers 
all   merchants  tli 
act  as  their  own  m 
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lanagersmake  public  all  their  bad- 
heck  cases,  even  through  the  con- 
dcntial  channels  of  publicity  that 

0  only  to  other  credit  men.  Very 
kely  they  don't.  We  don't  know 
lat  all  credit  men  read  and  re- 
icmber  all  the  cases  that  get  into 
rint.  Probably  they  don't.  But 
e  do  know  that,  although  they 
lay  read  the  warnings,  they  don't 

1  ways  heed  them. 

T-cgal  prosecution, as  a  means  of 
iping  out  the  evil,  is  another  mere 
lakeshift.  Of  course,  it  works  in  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  specifically 
pplied.  But  how  often  is  it  applied? 
low  often  are  check  forgers  and 
heck  passers  caught,  and  convicted? 
akc  the  'Holland  Sugar  Company' 
hecks,  for  instance.  Many  a  credit 
lan  knows  what  the  'Holland  Sugar 
ompany'  checks  look  like — and  to 
is  sorrow.  Fraudulent  checks  bearing 
tie  name  of  the  'Holland  Sugar 
ompany'  have  been  'put  down'  and 
ished  in  cities  throughout  the  country, 
he  spread  of  them  reached  and 
Kceedcd  the  proportions  of  an  epi- 
emic.  And  yet,  in  connection  with 
lose  checks,  no  arrests  have  ever 
een  made. 

"Truly — and  I  say  this  with  no 
•flection  upon  the  law,  itself,  or  upon 
lose  that  enforce  it— when  the  law 
oes  catch  a  bad-check  operator,  the 
ipture  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  pure 
ick.  And  that,  of  course,  is  because 
le  check  passer  is  a  shrewd  operator. 
1  his  line  he  is  an  expert.  At  evading 
ic  law  he  is  more  experienced  than 
ic  average  upholder  of  the  law  is 
<perienced  in  upholding  it.  Certain 

is  that  he  knows  more  about  bad 
icrks  than  does  the  average  business 
uin.  And  if  a  salesman  in  a  store, 
r  a  credit  man.  or  even  a  detective, 
ags  a  bogus-check  operator,  pure  luck, 
r  else  one  of  those  inspired  'hunches' 
mt  come  to  a  man  occasionally  at 
ist  the  right  time,  often  deserves  the 
redit." 

A  "hunch,"  as  Mr.  Woodlock  pointed 
ut,  was  the  real  hero  of  the  episode  of 
le  dapper  young  man  and  the  St. 
fluis  hotel.  He  stepped  out  of  a  taxi- 
ab.  did  this  dapper  young  man. 
briskly  he  strode  into  the  lobby,  con- 
oyed  by  the  doorman  bearing  a  heavy, 
\pensive-looking  grip,  and  up  to  the 
esk.  With  business-like  celerity  he 
i'gistercd.  "Frank  Proctor,  Chicago, 
II."  He  inquired  about  a  room, 
;iying  he  had  wired  a  reservation — 
•  hich  he  had  done- — nodded  casually 

hen  the  clerk  mentioned  "four  dollars 

iay  with  bath."  and  then  asked: 

"Any  mail  for  me?" 

There  was.  Several  letters  had 
rrived  and  been  held.  Among  them 
vas  one  in  the  long,  window-type  of 
nvclopc  used  universally  in  mailing 
hecks.  Upon  this  the  newcomer's 
yes  lighted  with  delight. 
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i."  «ay>  Mr.  Woodlock.  "knows  what  the  'Holland  Sugar  Company' 
fh.iV,  look  like  —  and  to  him  sorrow  " 


"Well!"  he  said.  "Welcome,  little 
stranger."  (And  this  to  the  clerk  1 
"It's  my  expense  check." 

The  enclosure,  as  he  drew  it  forth 
there  at  the  desk,  really  did  look  like 
an  expense  check — as  the  reader  may 
judge  for  himself  by  referring  to 
Kxhibit  A.  It  looked  so  much  like 
an  expense  check,  in  fact,  that  the 
hotel  cashed  it — and  smilinglv — for 
SfifS. 

Now  the  episode  of  the  dapper  young 
man  at  the  hotel  would  have  ended 
with  the  preceding  paragraph,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  "hunch."  The  "hunch" 
came  to  the  hotel's  house  detective. 
When  the  stranger  arrived  it  happened 
that  the  house  detective  was  leaning 
against  the  registry  desk. 

Something  about  the  dapper  stranger 
didn't  look  just  right  to  the  house 
detective — he  didn't  know  what  it  was. 
but  something  looked  wrong.  It  was  a 
"hunch." 

LITTLE  while  later  when  the  new 
guest  came  down  from  his  room  and 
started  briskly  off  about  his  business  in 
St.  Louis,  the  house  detective  followed 
him.  saw  him  enter  a  retail  store  and 
present  and  cash  another  "expense 
check." 

"I  think."  said  the  house  detective. 
"I  think  that  this  has  gone  about  far 
enough."  And  shortly  thereafter 
"Frank  Proctor."  whose  real  name  is 
Frank  Perkins,  but  who  has  written 
voluminously  under  the  names  of 
"Frank  Pearson"  and  "Frank  Cole." 
was  received  by  the  chief  of  police  of 
St.  Louis  in  the  latter's  ollice.  It 
wasn't  exactly  a  social  reception— nor 
was  it  even  sociable.  The  police, 
meanwhile,  had  gone  over  to  the  hotel 
and  taken  a  professional  look  into  the 
expensive-looking  grip.  They  found 
several  hundred  printed  check  forms 
on  the  Troy  Laundry  Machinery 
Company,  of  Chicago,  and  on  several 
other  large  manufacturing  concerns 
that  had  never  had  those  particular 
checks  printed  at  all. 

"Proctor"  explained  that  he  had  had 
the  printing  done,  but  had  omitted  the 
procedure  of  first  taking  up  the  matter 


with  the  manufacturing  concerns  con- 
cerned. Indeed,  he  said,  he  had  even 
neglected  to  obtain  from  any  of  the 
companies  authority  to  fill  out  the 
checks,  make  them  payable  to  himself 
and  sign  the  treasurer's  name. 

The  check  at  the  hotel?  Oh,  yes. 
he  had  mailed  that  to  himself  from 
Chicago. 

The  rest  of  the  story  of  this  modest 
young  writer  with  so  many  pen-names 
can  well  be  quoted  from  the  Credit 
World.  It  illustrates,  incidentally, 
what  Mr.  Woodlock  says  is  another 
reason  why  the  lawdocsn'talways  work : 

The  preliminary  hearing  was  set  for 
November  25.  in  Judge  Krucgor's 
court  and  we  were  astounded  to  find 
that  this  m:in  hud  been  h'l  out  of 
jail  fin  :i  bond  of  $t,00O,  signed  hy  a 
local  attorney,  and  that  this  same 
attorney  had  accompanied  him  to 
Chicago,  presumably  to  get  the 
money  to  make  good  the  checks  he 
had  passed  in  St.  Louis,  and  that 
thirty  miles  out  of  Chicago  he 
jumped  from  a  train  and  eseu|>ed. 

"There  is  just  one,  real,  sure-fire 
method  by  which  to  handle  the  bad- 
check  situation,"  Mr.  Woodlock  said, 
"and  that  is  for  all  credit  men.  all 
merchants,  all  retail  salesmen  to  refuse 
to  rash  checks  for  strangers.  When 
you  come  to  think  of  it.  why  should  a 
retail  store  cash  a  check  for  a  stranger? 
And  why  should  a  customer  become 
offended  if  the  store  refuses?  Cashing 
checks  is  a  bank's  business.  Let  the 
bank  have  its  own.  Even  the  bankers 
aren't  infallible,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
millions  ol  dollars  that  are  lost  every 
year  on  fraudulent  checks  cashed  by 
the  bankers  themselves.  If  the  bank- 
ers, who  are  supposed  to  be  experts  in 
the  matter,  can't  always  tell  good 
checks  from  bad.  what  chance  have  the 
amateurs?" 

"There's  a  motto  hanging  on  the 
wall  in  the  central  ollice  of  the  St. 
Louis  Retail  Credit  Association  that 
covers  the  case  exactly.  You  might 
drop  over  there  and  take  a  look  at 
the  motto." 

loiter  I  called  at  the  credit  bureau 
and  took  a  look  at  the  motto     It  reads: 

Honor  thy  Father  and  thy  Mothrr, 
but  not  the  Stranger's  Check. 

iCuntmurd  »n  i>n«r  -' 
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Some  Salesmen  I  Have  Met 


Opinions  of  a  Buyer  Who  Has  Mil 
All  Kinds— His  Likes  and  Dislikt 


THERE  arc  all  kinds  of  salesmen 
in  the  world  and  Ihey  all  work 
along  the  same  fundamental 
lines.  The  term  "salesman"  applies 
chiefly,  however,  to  that  class  of  sales 
emissaries  known  as  drummers,  rep- 
resentatives, agents,  or  knights  ol  the 
grip. 

t'p  and  down  the  land  they  go.  year 
in  and  year  out.  thousands  ol  them, 
packing  sample  cases  filled  with  every- 
thing ever  devised  for  the  use  of 
humanity.  They  constitute  a  vital 
factor  in  every  field  of  activity  and 
if  the  rest  of  the  universe  stopped 
suddenly  there  would  still  he  a  lot  of 
hustle  and  bustle  and  noise  supplied 
by  the  traveling  men. 

To  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  variety  of 
goods  marketed  through  salesmen  it  is 
only  necessary  to  think  of  everything 
produced  and  consumed. 

Different  goods  demand  different 
sides  methods;  yet.  taken  by  and  large, 
one  set  of  principles  serves  every  sales- 
man, and  the  man  that  sells  a  jar  of 
pickles  ought  to  be  able  to  sell  a  steam- 
ship, provided  he  has  posted  himself  on 
the  subject  of  steamships,  just  as  h«- 
first  learned  something  about  pic  kles. 

Salesmanship,  after  everything  else 
has  been  said,  is  nothing  more  than 
supplying  the  needs  of  the  buyer. 

Of  course,  to  the  popular  mind  the 
salesman  is  pictured  as  a  fat.  good- 
natured  individual  who  wears  silk 
I  ni  ts  and  fancy  clothes,  smokes  great 
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black  perfectos  and  rides  back  and 
forth  across  the  country  in  Pullman 
cars.  The  small  boy  regards  him  as 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  to  be 
desired  in  life  and  the  girls  know  him 
as  a  chap  with  "worldly  ways." 

That.  I  have  said,  is  the  popular 
conception  of  the  traveling  salesman — 
the  way  he  has  been  brought  into 
fiction,  drama  and  the  cinema.  In 
real  life  and  at  close  range  he  is  some- 
what different. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  don't  Ihink 
there  is  any  so-called  type  that 
represents  the  profession.  There  may 
have  been  such  a  type  years  ago.  but 
that  was  before  salesmen  became  so 
numerous  and  dealt  with  such  varied 
products.  Salesmen  are  just  "people." 
No  two  look  alike  and  no  two  act  alike. 

The  last  part  of  that  sentence,  "no 
two  act  alike,"  is  the  thing  that  im- 
presses itself  on  the  purchasing  agent 
or  the  buyer — the  person  who  is 
employed  by  the  firm  to  make  a 
specialty  of  buying  just  as  the  salesman 
makes  a  specialty  of  selling.  Kvery 
salesman  that  makes  a  call  is  different, 
not  in  what  he  has  to  sell  but  in  the  way 
he  sells  it — or  tries  to  sell  it.  The 
buyer  who  studies  the  salesmen  that 
pass  through  his  office  in  the  course  of 
a  year  has  food  for  reflection.  He 
comes  in  contact   with   manv  men 


selling  many  wares  and  he  has  nil  soil 
of  methods  tried  on  him.    He  val 
every  salesman  he  meets,  sees  him 
into  action  and  sees  him  finish.  Tfc" 
aren't  many  tricks  in  the  business  c 
the  purchasing  agent  doesn't  learn 

ll  has  sometimes  occurred  toiwl^' 
too  many  men  in  the  selling  profew 
fail  to  give  the  buyer  credit  for 
ledge  of  the  science  of  bargaining 
knowledge  he  must  have  to  hold  ru 
job.  The  buyer  is  trained  to  buy  * 
the  salesman  is  trained  to  sell.  H 
knows  the  fine  points  of  the  gam'' a 
well  as  the  salesman,  and  pcrh:ip 
belter,  because  he  meets  hundred^  \ 
salesmen  and  appreciates  good  sulci 
ii umship  when  he  sees  it.  Thi  ' 
something  the  salesman  should  U<k 
into  consideration:  he  makes  a  !l1 
mistake  w  hen  he  underrates  the inl<W 
gence  of  the  man  who  is  listening  j 
his  arguments. 

Every  salesman  knows,  or  o»ii:lt 
know,  that  he  must  first  sell  himst'U  I 
the  buyer  before  he  can  hope  to  sell  I 
goods.    This  is  done  through  wlwl 
called  the  "impression."    Th«  sa 
man  can  make  a  good  impression  or 
can  make  a  bad  one.  and  he  surm 
or  fails  accordingly.    The  mailer 
impression  calls  for  a  knowled»v  i 
human  nature.    The  salesman  musl  ' 
sufficiently  well  versed  in  iherudirm'i 
of  psychology  to  realize  the  prob  I 
character  of  the  man  he  is  dealing  »< 
and  then  proceed  accordingly. 
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This  explains  why  a  person  starling 
it  to  sell  a  produel  Cannot  lay  down 
standard  method  of  procedure,  and 
pert  it  to  serve  in  every  case.  The 
ocodurc  must  vary  according  to  the 
pe  of  the  prospective  huyer,  and  the 
lility  of  the  salesman  correctly  to 
:c  up  the  "prospect"  will  largely 
terminc  his  success. 
At  my  office,  one  day  not  long  ago. 
was  told  that  a  man  was  waiting  to 
e  mo.  He  had  neglected  to  present 
card,  but  I  was  reasonably  sure  that 
:  was  a  salesman  and.  having  a  few 
inules  to  spare,  I  directed  that  he  be 
own  in.  In  the  meantime  a  telephone 
II  turned  my  attention  to  some 
ipcrs  on  my  desk  and  I  was  thus 
copied  when  he  entered.    A  minute 

so  elapsed  before  I  raised  my  eyes. 

strange  sight  nu-l  them.  The 
sitor  had  removed  his  hat  and  coal 
id  laid  I  hem  arrow  a  chair,  pulled  up 
s  sleeves,  spread  out  his  samples  and 
hcrwisc  cleared  the  decks  for  action, 
ithout  a  second's  hesitation  he 
nged  into  a  long  diatribe;  before  he 
lished  his  chair  was  next  to  mine,  and 
s  goods  w  ere  arrayed  along  my  desk, 
hen.  having  reached  t  he  end  of  his  line, 
»  demanded  abruptly.  "How  many 
>  you  want'*" 

Through  his  methods  that  salesman 
id  made  a  very  bad  impression.  He 
uln't  made  me  want  any  of  his  goods, 
is  actions  were  offensive.  Apparent- 
he  had  it  figured  th:.t  his  talk  was 
fallibly  convincing  and  that  when 
■    said    the    magir    words.  "How 
any    do   you   want?"    the  huyer 
would    rent  with 
M  a  bang  and  shout 

■L  "A  million!" 

H  Anothei  salesman 

K  « a  s  e \  pi  a ining 

some  principle  or 
JH  other.    I  [e  was  til- 
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■  YMA 
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terly  absorbed  in  a  stereotyped  speech 
that  got  on  the  nerves.  He  took  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil  and  asked 
me  whether,  if  I  were  writing.  I  would 
move  the  pencil  and  hold  the  paper 
stationary,  or  move  the  paper  and  hold 
the  pencil  stationary.  The  question 
served  to  illustrate  his  point  but  was 
otherwise  so  absurd  that  I  did  not 
bother  to  answer  it.  Before  he  would 
proceed  he  insisted  on  an  answer,  so 
I  had  to  assure  him  that  if  I  were 
writing  I  would  move  the  pencil 
across  the  paper  instead  of  moving 
ihc  paper  from  side  to  side  under  the 
pencil.  This  salesman  neglected  to 
appreciate  the  lact  that  no  intelli- 
gent man  likes  to  reply  seriously  to  a 
foolish  question.  He  created  an  un- 
favorable impression. 

These  little  things  are  by  no  means 
inconsequential.  Kvety  experienced 
salesman  knows  that  it  is  sometimes 
the  most  trivial  matter  that  makes 
or  loses  a  sale.  Attention  to  detail 
is  Ihc  greatest  business  asset  in  the 
world.  The  buyer  likes  to  meet  the 
fellow  who  has  considered  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  case  and  conducts  himself 
in  an  agreeable,  pleasing  manner, 
stating  his  points  quietly  and  logically 
without  pose  or  ostentation  and  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  fact  that  time  Hies 
swiftly. 

Impression  is  important  to  the 
salesman,  not  only  on  his  own  personal 
account,  but  on  another  and  less  ob- 
vious account.  Every  salesman  tries, 
in  his  own  peculiar  way,  to  make  a 
good  impression.  But  I  wonder  if 
every  one  of  them  realizes  that  the 
impression  he  makes  is  not  one.  pic- 
lure,  but  two  pictures;  rather  it  is 
one  picture  and  a  reflection.  The  pie- 
lure  is  of  the  sidesman  himself-  of 
lus  own  personality.  The  reflection  is 
of  Ihc  firm  behind  him,  his  "house." 

\  big  business  institution  that  has 
heen  built  up  and  perpetuated  by  the 
labors  of  some  one  individual  is  de- 
scribed as  "the  elongated  shadow  of 
one  man."  To  carry  out  the  optical 
figure,  the  salesman,  as  he  meets  ihc 
buyer  and  deals  with  him,  is  the  peri- 
scope through  which  the  buyer  sizes 
up  the  concern  l>ehind  the  sales  rep 
senlative.  And  no  salesman  nowa- 
days can  afford  to  permit  his 
"approach"  and  his  subsequent  rela- 
tions with  his  customer  to  discount  or 
distort  that  relayed  impression. 

Buyers  are  coming  more  and  m  

I  t  scrutinize  the  linn  behind  the  sales- 
man. It  doesn't  have  to  be  a  big  con- 

n   to  win  the   buyer's  favor 

I I  though,  of  course,  he  is  interested  in 
its  commercial  solidity  as  ils  condi- 
tion affects  its  ability  to  carry 
out  its  agreements.  But  the 
firm  must  be  honorable  in  its 
policy  and  clean  in  ils  dealings 
wilh  ils  customers. 

Not  long  ago  1  was  buying 


some  printing.  Four  printing  concerns, 
all  known  to  me.  had  submitted  bids. 
The  highest  bid  was  SCtX).  the  next 
highest  $580.  and  the  next  $575.  The 
lowest  bid  was  surprisingly  low — 
$420.  Naturally  I  accepted  "the  low- 
est bid  and  ordered  the  printing  done. 
A  couple  of  weeks  went  by.  The  job 
was  delivered  in  satisfactory  shape 
and  I  was  looking  lor  the  bill  to  come 
in,  when  the  salesman  who  had  sub- 
milled  the  successful  bid  and  got  I  he 
job  called  me  up. 

"Mr.  llarbourt,"  he  said.  "I  got 
into  a  hole  on  that  printing  job  we've 
just  delivered  for  you.  I  made  a  bad 
'bull'  in  liguring  the  composition  and 
my  bid  was  'way  too  low.  The  firm 
went  ahead  and  printed  the  job,  but 
we're  losing  money  on  it  and  I'm  in 
bad." 

It's  always  farlhcst  from  my  inten- 
tion lo  take  advantage  of  anyone,  so 
I  said,  "All  right,  we'll  be  reasonable. 
What  do  you  consider  a  fair  price  on 
the  job?" 

"Five  hundred  and  sevenly-live 
dollars."  he  said. 

Thai,  you  will  remember,  was  the 
amount  of  I  he  second  lowest  bid  on 
the  job. 

I  said,  "All  right;  I'll  accept  billing 
a  I  $575." 

And  that  ended  that. 

Two  or  three  months  later  I  called 
for  bids  on  another  priming  job. 
Three  estimates  were  submitted.  The 
highest  was  $2,100;  the  second  high- 
est was  $2,050.  Again  the  lowest  was 
surprisingly  low- — $1,575.  And  it 
came  from  the 
same  firm  thai  had 
landed  Ihc  first  job. 

Again  I  accepted 
the  lowest  bid. 
Again    the  job 
was  delivered  in 
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satisfactory  shape  and  I  waited  for 
the  bill  to  come  in.  Again  the  sales- 
man called  me  up. 

"Mr.  Harbourt."  he  said.  "I  sup- 
pose you'll  think  that  this  is  getting 
to  be  a  habit  with  me.  but  1  made  a 
bad  play  on  that  bid  of  ours.  My 
estimate  was  'way  too  low.  I  figured 
the  paper  wrong.  The  firm  went 
ahead  and  printed  the  job.  but  we 
lost  monev  on  it  and  I'm  in  a  hole." 

"Well.  George."  I  said,  "that's  too 
darned  bad.  But  you  want  to  watch 
those  things  hereafter."  and  I  hung  up 
the  receiver. 

Now  the  upshot  of  the  whole  thing 
is  that  I  have  a  bad  impression  of  that 
salesman.  But  worse  than  thai  I  have 
a  bad  impression  of  his  firm.  Maybe 
the  house  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
deal  and  maybe  the  "strategy"  of  it 
was  the  salesman's  own  bright  idea. 
But  I've  blamed  the  thing  on  the  house 
-  and  that's  the  important  point. 

I  was  buying  some  sulphite  paper 
during  the  war.  Salesmen  came  from 
six  paper  houses  to  quote  prices;  and 
their  quotations  were  all  around  11 
cents  a  pound.  I  had  l>een  buying 
sulphite  paper  for  four  and  five  cents. 
The  prospect  ol  paying  an  increase  of 
six  to  seven  cents  a  pound  on  a  two- 
carload  order  staggered  me.  I'm  no 
paper  expert,  and  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  general  market  conditions.  There 
was  one  thing  for  me  to  do,  and  I  did  it. 

I  sat  down  with  one  of  those  six 
salesmen— just  happened  to  pick  a 
man  representing  a  firm  in  Columbus, 
Ohio    and  I  said  to  him: 

"Howard.  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
alwul  the  paper  situation  and  tell  me 
trulhiully  and  frankly.  This  eleven- 
ccnt  price  scares  me.  I  want  to  know 
what's  what." 

"Well.  Mr.  Harbourt,"  Howard  said. 
"I  don't  claim  to  be  a  bureau  of  statis- 
tics on  the  paper  industry,  and  ordi- 
narily I  might  not  know  any  more 
about  the  general  situation  than  you  do. 
Hut  it  happens  that  just  Ix-fore  1  left 
Columbus  to  come  here  I  had  a  talk 
with  the  boss.  He'd  been  out  scout- 
ing around,  up  north  and  down  east. 
I'll  tell  you  just  what  he  told  me.  He 
said  that  he  can't  see  how  the  price 
of  paper  can  possibly  come  down  for 
months  at  least." 

I  took  Howard's  word  fori!.  Further 
more,  I  bought  two  carloads  of  paper 
from  his  firm  at  11  cents  a  pound. 
A  nil  if  I  had  bought  those  two  carloads 
fifteen  days  later,  at  the  market  price 
then  prevailing,  they  would  have  cost 
just  Sf>,000  more.  What's  the  result 
of  that  transaction?  Just  this:  I'm 
"sold"  on  that  man  Howard;  more 
than  that— and  I  cast  no  reflection 
upon  the  other  men  or  the  firms  they 
represent,  for  any  one  of  them  prob- 
ably would  have  done  the  same  thing 

I'm  "sold"  on  Howard's  firm. 

the  point,  you  see.  is  that  relations 


between  buyer  and  seller  are  changing, 
and  changing  for  the  better.  In  the 
old  days  the  purchasing  agent  and  the 
salesmen  were  opponents  in  a  perpetual 
battle  of  wits.  Today  the  relation 
between  the  two  —  I  am  speaking 
generally,  of  course,  and  there  are 
exceptions— is  becoming  one  of  co- 
operation. In  my  own  case  I  never 
have  asked  a  salesman  to  cut  a  price 
and  I  expect  him  to  deal  as  fairly  and 
openly  with  me.  I'm  never  in  the 
altitude  of  being  "on  guard"  against 
him,  and  it's  only  when  I  catch  him 
trying  lo  take  advantage  of  me  that 
I  cross  him  ofT  my  list. 

r>ROADLY  speaking,  most  salesmen  I 
have  met  can  be  divided  into  three 
main  classes: 

(1)  The  salesman  who  knows  it  all; 
who  is  doing  you  a  favor  by  conde- 
scending to  inquire  into  your  needs  and 
will  undertake  to  fill  them  if  baseball 
or  billiards  don'l  interfere. 

(2)  The  one.  who  insists  on  an 
immediate  order  and  can't  bear  to 
leave  without  it;  who  doesn't  get  the 
buyer's  viewpoint  because  he  is  loo 
greedy  for  a  check. 

(3)  The  one  who  is  sensible,  sin- 
cere and  tactful;  who  is  really  out  to 
help  you  and  his  firm  get  together  for 
mutual  benefit  the  man  who  sells 
service  with  his  goods. 

In  fairness  to  the  profession  I  must 
say  that  the  first  two  classes  arc  greatly 
in  the  minority,  yet  the  buyer  frequent- 
ly encounters  one  of  them.  The  cock- 
sure fellow,  the  one  who  knows  it  all. 
who  afTecls  a  patronizing  air  and  inti- 
mates that  your  business  is  an  open 
book  to  him,  is  extremely  aggravating. 
He  swaggers  into  the  office,  swaggers 
through  his  piece  and  swaggers  out 
again  like  a  vaudeville  comedian, 
though  he  usually  takes  himself  quite 
seriously  and  no  doubt  would  be  aston- 
ished to  learn  that  he  fails  to  impress 
you.  This  is  the  type  that  takes 
credit  for  all  the  wisdom  in  the  world 
and  he  can't  see.  therefore,  how  any- 
body  else  can  know  very  much. 

The  "immediate  order"  salesman  is 
impossible.  He  can't  understand  why 
the  buyer  doesn't  have  an  acute  imme- 
diate need  for  his  goods.  He  may  be 
selling  an  unknown  product,  yet  he 
wants  to  do  business  at  once  and  leave 
the  buyer  lo  investigate  afterward. 
He  takes  up  more  lime  than  any  other 
salesman,  as  he  seemingly  considers 
it  his  duty  lo  carry  away  an  order: 
accordingly  he  will  stick  to  the  bitter 
end.  I  never  have  forcibly  ejected 
one  of  this  type,  but  I  have  often 
wondered  how  they  fared  at  the  hands 
of  more  impetuous  buyers. 

No  man  enjoys  being  stampeded 
into  a  decision.  As  for  me,  personally, 
the  salesman  that  tries  to  rush  me  off 
my  feet  makes  me  mad.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  him.   but  nearly 


always  his  selling  talk  is  of  the  kiac 
that  advertising  men  call  "scare  copy  ' 
He's  constantly  sounding  ominou 
warnings  and  pointing  with  alam; 
Prices  arc  bound  to  go  up.  or  the  ordci 
he  is  trying  lo  jam  down  your  thro,i 
is  positively  the  last  available  lot  it 
that  particular  commodity  in  all 
world.  That  sort  of  salesman  dor.r, 
get  very'  far  with  me. 

Then  there's  the  salesman  who  tin 
to  take  advantage,  not  of  the  purcha* 
ing  agent,  but  of  his  competing  galt» 
man — the  fellow  that  tries  to  get  :ir 
inside  track.  There  are  many  varietii- 
of  him,  too.  Sometimes  he  comes  ii 
the  guise  of  the  telephone  hound.  II 
calls  you  up  from  somewhere  do»n 
town,  says  that  he's  just  passim 
through  the  city,  but  simply  couldn' 
leave  without  getting  in  touch  wit! 
you  and  tipping  off  the  fact  that  h- 
has  just  two  carloads  left  that  he' 
willing  to  sacrifice.  I  Ie  make>  in 
mad,  too. 

Sometimes  he  comes  as  a  giver  o 
gifts,  and  in  that  guise  he's  oftc 
disgusting  because  he  lacks  tad.  Thi 
thing  of  giving  presents  to  purchasin 
agents  is  a  delicate  matter.  My  n 
vice  to  salesmen  is  to  keep  ofT.  Tfi 
chance  is  that  the  P.  A.  will  refus 
to  accept  anything  — that's  the  wit 
and  honorable  course  for  the  P.  A.- 
and  if  the  salesman  happens  to  blund 
in  his  technic  in  offering  the  thing,  r 
disgusts  the  buyer. 

I  know  of  one  shining  example  of . 
salesman   who   knew   how    to  gh 
presents;  and  he  did  it  only  once  g 
in  a  way  that  couldn't  possibly  p: 
oflense.    Randolph  sold  an  office  3| 
pliancc  in  this  territory  —  worked  fi  I 
a   high-class  firm.    Incidentally,  hi 
didn't  belong  to  the  "slicker"  school  < 
salesmen.    His  clothes,  although  thi 
were  always  presentable,  didn't  have  ; 
Fifth  Avenue  look.    He  drove  aroun 
the  territory  in  a  flivver  and  sonii 
limes  he  toled  his  machines  arour 
in  its  tonneau.    But  that  fellow  "sold" 
himself  and  his  company  to  everybody 
in  his  territory,  and  when  his  compan 
transferred  him  to  the  Pacific  coa< 
each  of  his  customers  around  Pitt 
burgh  felt  as  if  he  had  lost  a  mend* 
of  his  own  organization. 

Now  that  sidesman  wanted  U>  "r 
member"  his  friends  before  he  lcf 
He  was  leaving  us;  there  could  !>e  n< 
thought  that  he  was  trying  to  put  an; 
or  us  "under  obligation"  to  him  !• 
giving  us  something.  Still  he  did  tli 
thing  tactfully.  He  knew  that  a  mini 
ber  of  purchasing  agents,  being  stock 
holders  in  their  own  concerns,  wcr 
interested  in  market  news.  And  * 
a  short  time  after  he  had  left,  each  i 
us  received  a  little  notice  through  lh 
mails  from  the  publishers  of  a  finam  i. 
magazine,  notifying  us  that  at  th 
request  of  our  salesman  friend,  each  t 
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Customers  at  Two  Cents  Each 

The  Price  of  a  Postage  Stamp  Brings  a  New 
Patron  to  the  Store  of  this   Kansas  Retailer 


4  FEW  MONTHS  AGO  John 
/-M  Gardner  moved  to  Lawrence, 
■  Kansas.  On  his  first  day  in  his 
lew  office  he  found  on  his  desk  a 
icrsonal  letter  from  II.  B.  Ober,  of  the 
amc  city.  He  opened  it  and  learned 
hat  a  fellow  citizen  was  taking  more 
nan  a  passing  interest  in  him  and 
ias  concerned  in  making  his  acquain- 
ancc.  Would  he  be  kind  enough  to 
rop  into  the  Ober  Clothing  Com- 
any's  store  on  Massachusetts  street 
t  any  time  it  was  convenient  to  do  so? 
Sure  he  would. 

And  he  did.  He  did  just  what 
Imost  every  other  newcomer  to 
.awrence  has  done  on  receiving  Mr. 
•hcr's  letter  of  welcome.  Further- 
lorc,  he  dropped  in  at  Ober's  every 
ime  he  wanted  anything  from  a  hat  to 

pair  of  shoe  laces. 

Now  it  was  not  because  his  name 
as  John  Gardner  that  he  received  a 
elcome  in  Lawrence  and  came  to  the 
'ber  store.  John  Gardners  are  mov- 
lg  to  I.awrencc  all  the  time.  It  is  for 
lem  that  Prentiss  0.  Lanham.  adver- 
sing  manager  for  the  firm,  has 
erfected  his  system  of  advertising. 
.  is  the  effective  application  of  the 
lea  of  the  hand-picked  mailing  list. 

The  name  of  John  Gardner  was 
jtained  from  a  real  estate  dealer  who 
ad  sold  a  piece  of  land  to  Mr.  Gardner, 
ut  the  name  was  not  all  they  obtained, 
hey  found  that  he  needed  a  large 
ause,  as  the  family  consisted  of  Mr. 
id  Mrs.  Gardner,  one  son  eighteen 
?ars  old  and  another  fourteen.  Mr. 
ardner  was  a  lawyer.  The  Gardner's 
id  an  automobile;  they  owned  prop- 
ty;  the  children  would  enter  school. 

These  facts  were  placed  on  a  little 
»rd  in  the  Ober  office  under  the  title 
Gardner.  John  C."  along  with  10.000 
ther  cards.  From  other  sources  the 
ore  learned  later  that  Mr.  Gardner 
as  a  Mason,  that  he  was  interested  in 
At,  that  he  had  belonged  to  a  college 
alernily.  These  facts  were  added  to 
Ir.  Gardner's  card.  Then  the  "Card- 
er, John  C."  plate  in  the  addressing 
lachine  in  the  Ober  office  was  so 
Jjusted  that  a  notice  of  arrival  of  a 
ew  line  of  golf  shoes,  new  togs  for  a 
alernity  banquet,  new  motoring 
iothes  or  new  lines  for  school  children, 
ould  cause  the  plate  to  be  stamped, 
.nd  John  Gardner  was  not  slow  to  act 
n  the  personal  suggestion  thus  offered. 

Harry  Miller,  who  had  no  children, 
ould  not  care  for  a  letter  about 
mldren's  clothes,  and  his  brother, 
ho  never  chased  a  ball  around  the 
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eighteen  holes,  would  not  be  interested 
in  golf  shoes.  But  John  Gardner,  with 
a  hobby  for  golf  and  a  desire  to  see  his 
children  well  dressed,  knew  an  Ober 
letter  meant  something  worth  while. 
Thus  has  been  developed  a  highly 
specialized  system  of  advertising.  The 
letters  always  relate  to  specific  articles 
in  which  the  addressee  is  known  to 
be  interested. 

Lawrence  is  a  university  town. 
Ober's.  being  one  of  the  leading  men's 
furnishings  stores  of  the  city,  caters 
strongly  to  the  student  trade.  An 
example  will  show  how  Mr.  Lanham 
has  solved  the  problem  of  getting  these 
students  into  his  store. 

Ldward  II.  Jones,  of  Kskridge. 
Kansas,  wrote  to  the  registrar  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  staling  his 
intentions  to  enroll  in  the  university 
this  fall.  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Jones 
received  the  following  letter: 

August  28,  1920. 

Mr.  Kdward  II.  Jones, 
Kskridgc,  Kansas. 
Dear  Mr.  Jinn's: 

Mighty  glad  to  hear  thai  you  are 
planning  to  enroll  in  good  old  K.  I", 
this  year.  We  are  writing  you  in 
purely  a  spirit  of  welcome — just  to  let 
you  know  thai  besides  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  the  university  you  will 
find  other  material  advantages  here  in 
Lawrence. 

Foremost  of  course,  in  our  minds,  is 
Ihe  store  that  has  been  Ihc  head- 
quarters for  all  men  students  for  the 
past  twentv-hve  years  — the  store  thai 
has  devoted  its  life,  you  might  say.  to 
the  careful  study  of  the  distinctive 
tastes  of  college  men. 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  clothing 
store,  but  a  series  of  stores  all  assem- 
bled under  one  roof;  each  us  complete  as 
if  it  occupied  a  separate  room  where 
college  men  can  get  their  individual 
type  of  clothes,  shoes,  hats  and  furnish- 
ings, together  with  all  sorts  of  athletic 
goods  and  equipment. 

We  believe  you  will  find  it  advanta- 
geous to  wait  for  your  fall  outfit  until 
you  come  to  Lawrence.  It  won  t  take 
us  but  a  few  minutes  to  lit  you  out. 
and  "college  styles  are  different. *' 

May  we  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  soon? 

Itespei  Ifullv, 

OBER'S 


Just  at  that  lime  Mr.  Jones 
planning  to  buy  his  fall  outfit  from  a 
local  dealer.  Then  Ober's  letter  gave 
him  the  suggestion  that  "college  styles 
are  different."  Heading  that  Ober's 
had  made  a  careful  study  of  the  needs 
of  college  men  for  twenty-five  years, 
he  realized  that  he  might  appear  a 


little  more  "chic"  if  outfitted  at  Ober's. 
So  he  put  olT  buying  until  he  reached 
Lawrence. 

He  came  to  Lawrence.  A  few  days 
after  enrolling  in  the  university,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Ober's  telling 
him  Ihey  were  mighty  glad  he  had 
"carried  out  his  intentions  by  coming 
to  K.  I  ."  Now  that  he  was  enrolled 
and  settled,  would  he  come  in  to  "see 
some  of  the  new  fall  lines  in  distinctive 
clothes  for  college  men?"  Naturally 
he  acted  upon  the  suggestion. 

It  happened  that  Jones  joined  a 
college  fraternity.  A  couple  of  weeks 
later  Ober's  reminded  Mr.  Jones  that 
the  Kta  Bita  Pi  fraternity  was  giving 
a  party  the  next  Friday  night  and  that 
some  new  styles  just  received  would  be 
the  very  thing  to  wear  to  that  party. 
Again  Mr.  Jones  took  the  time  to  give 
the  new  togs  the  "once  over"  before 
the  day  of  the  party. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Jones  had  started 
to  wear  a  path  to  the  Ober  store — 
but  the  path  was  already  paved. 

Now  let  us  look  how  Mr.  Lanham 
went  about  his  campaign. 

Every  year  there  are  thousands  of 
prospective  students  writing  to  the 
university  for  information  relative  to 
enrollment.  Ober's  gels  a  lisl  of  these 
men  and  sends  out  the  first  letter. 
Then  Ihe  men  come  to  school.  On  the 
first  day  they  enroll.  Ober's  gets  a 
list  of  the  men  enrolled.  This  is 
checked  up  with  the  former  list  new 
addresses,  of  course-  and  a  follow-up 
letter  is  sent  out.  During  the  rollcge 
year  Ihe  list  will  be  gone  over  three  or 
four  times  to  check  the  addresses. 
Four  or  five  letters  will  be  sent  to  the 
general  student  body  during  the  year. 

Then  there  is  a  special  class  that 
Ober's  caters  to.  That  is  the  large 
group  of  fraternity  men.  These  men 
are  considered  the  best  dressers  in  the 
school  and  Mr.  lanham  keeps  them  in 
touch  with  the  latest  in  men's  furnish- 
ings. A  list  of  these  men  is  easily 
obtained  and  forms  a  highly  specialized 
mailing  list  that  is  worth  any  number 
of  letters.  If  the  Phi  Gamins  are  going 
to  have  their  annual  pig  dinner  and 
dance  on  Friday  night,  Harry  Walters 
of  that  fraternity  receives  a  letter  on 
Monday  with  a  few  suggestions  on  the 
proper  togs  for  the  occasion.  Tin- 
Phi  Gamm  alumni  in  Lawrence  will 
also  receive  a  copy  of  this  letter.  Then 
when  the  Beta  turkey  pull  is  impend- 
ing, the  Betas  receive  a  letter  from 

store  does  not  limit  fcsGDOgle 
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Paulhamus 


/.V  A   VALLEY  of  black  soil, 
stretching  on   either  side  of  |lu> 
Puyallup   River   from  the  t icle 
wash  of  Puget  Sound  up  to  the  shadow 

of  Mount  Rainier,  hundreds  of  berry 
growers  ond  farmers,  banding  them- 
selves together  in  co-operative  business 
association,  have  made  a  record  of 
business  success  that  stands  by  itself 
in  American  enterprise. 

Co-operation  With  one  boss  has 
bronchi  this  success  through  years  of 
steady  growth,  where  countless  other 
co-operative  enterprise*,  starting  with 
bright  hope*,  have  fallen  by  the  way- 
side under  the  load  of  too  many  bosses 
and  would-be  bosses. 

The  phenominu!  record  is  this: 

The  Puyallup  &  Sumner  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  ro-opemtive 
marketing  organization,  has  been  doing 
an  average  business  of  $2,000,00(1 
annually  on  a  capital  of  Sli.700! 

A  few  months  ago  Saturday.  April 
third,  to  be  exact-  a  thousand  berry 
growers  steered  their  automobiles  with 
their  wives  and  children  to  the  high 
school  building  in  the  lillle  city  of 
Puynllup,  located  in  lire  fertile  valley 
between  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Wash. 
There,  in  the  style  of  true  captains  of 
industry,  they  "cut  the  melon." 

It  was  a  juicy,  $153,000  melon, 
representing  the  undivided  profits  of 
their  co-operative  association  from 
1908  to  1920,  after  the  association  had 
paid  each  grower  more  money  a  pound 
for  his  fruit  than  that  paid  to  growers 
of  similar  berries  in  any  other  part  of 
the  t'nited  Stales! 

Right  here,  after  allowing  lime  for 
le  full    stariifirunce   of  this  record 


•Paul"  talking  »tralftht  from  the  »hc>uluVr  m 
n  itrmip  «»f  mrmlwri  of  the  Puynllup  At 
Sumnrr  r'rull  Grower*'  Afwoclallon.  ilnitrt 
"Paul" hlmwlf  «thrr»liu>  W.  II.  Paulhamuv 
Ihr  "plus"  that  hum  put  pmAtB  Into  ihr 
j%<M«JaOon'«  o»-"p*rall»n 
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to  sink  in.  would  be  the  logical  point 
for  the  European  dreamer  of  a 
ro-operalive  commonwealth  to  sing 
his  "I  told  you  so";  also  for  lire  hard- 
fisted,  successful  business  in  in  to 
begin  to  ask  questions. 

A  $2.<MK).(MH)  yearly  business  on 
S2.7<K)  capital! 

How  was  it  possible?  What  has 
been  the  ingredient  that  has  enabled 
an  association  of  simple  farmers  to 
ripen  and  cut  a  Sl.">:i.(XK)  "melon"  after 
receiving  full  payment  for  the  products 
of  their  labor? 

In  the  recipe  may  be  found  a  deal 
of  solid  thought  for  the  theorizing 
co-operative  enthusiast  as  well  as  for 
lire  practical  man  of  affairs  who  may 


siull  derisively  when 
operative"  is  spoken. 
Ihrs: 

Co-operation     plus  "Paul." 
Or.  perhaps,  to  put  it  betler: 
"l'aul"     plus  co-operation. 
"Paul."  as  he  is  commonly  known 
throughout  the  state  of  Washington 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  America, 

is  a  strange  mixture  of  farmer,  tighter, 
business  man.  politician,  linanru 
republican,  democrat,  autocrat,  hard 
worker  and  Rood  fellow  all  in  one. 
lie  is  built  rlose  to  (he  ground,  with 
two  hard  lists,  a  mind  and  will  of  his 
own.  anil  a  conversation  10  match. 

lie  is  W.  II.  Paulhamus.  president 
and  general  manager  of  two  Puynllup 
valley  enterprises  the  Puynllup  ,\: 
Sumner  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  a 
purely  co-operative  marketing  organi- 
zation, and  the  Puynllup  &  Sumner 
Fruit  Growers'  Canning  Company,  not 
so  co-operative. 

He  is  to  the  co-operative  association 
of  valley  farmers  whal  the  sugar  is  in 

the  jam.  He  has  held  it  together  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years,  and  he  is  still 
lire  ingredient  that  continues  to  giv< 
it  successful  solidity. 

"Paul"    is    Ihe   manager — and  hi 
manages.    His  word  goes,  backed  l>j 
bulldog  determination,  keen  husiru-sj 
sense  and  Ihe  shrewdness  of  a  potilfl 
eian.    Many  and  bitter  have  been  th 
lights  for  the  upper  hand     lights  i 
which  he  has  been  the  victor  Ihroiijg 
sheer  force  of  personality.    Time  an 
again,  when  this  Mr.  Farmer  and  ttui 
Mr.  Berrygrower,  each  with  an  individ 
ual  idea  on  how  to  co-operate,  havi 
attempted  to  "run  things"  all  over  tin 
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valley,  "Paul"  has  hung  on  and  poured 
in  (he  coagulation. 

And  the  jam  has  jammed. 

The  Puyallup  ft  Sumner  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  had  its  begin- 
nings in  1901!.  At  lhat  time  the  grow- 
ers in  Western  Washington's  berry 
patch  were  having  difficulty  to  find  a 
market  lor  their  fruit.  The  total  acre- 
;*!_*<•  of  berries  then  did  nol  exceed  ten 
acres;  yet  on  certain  days  they  found 
there  was  a  greater  supply  than  the 
lm  al  markets  in  Tacoma,  Seattle  and 
nearby  towns  could  handle 

Paulhamus  called  a  meeting  of  the 
growers  at  his  farm  in  Sumner.  Then' 
lie  pointed  out  the  urgenL  need  of 
expanding  the  market.  It  was  neces- 
sary, he  showed  them,  to  ship  nature's 
plentiful  supply  of  luscious  red  and 
black  berries  in  carload  lots.  No 
MriLjIe  grower  then  could  attempt  such 
an  undertaking.  Nor  can  an  individ- 
ual grower  now  ship  nut  a  carload  of 
berries  in  a  single  day. 

The  only  way,  "Paul"  told  them, 
was  the  co-operative  way.  His  word 
went.  The  growers  co-operated.  In 
the  association  that  was  formed  there 
were.  1.800  growers.  Of  these,  98  per 
cent  were  owners  of  one  share  of  slock 
each,  at  a  cost  of  $1  a  share.  The 
other  2  per  cent  owned  more  than  one 
share  each,  but  no  single  member  was 
allowed  more  than  fifteen  shares  at  a 
total  cost  of  Slf>. 

The  members  of  the  association 
quickly  discovered  lhat  while  they  had 
plenty  of  berries  they  had  very  little 
money  for  operating  capital.  With 
Paulhamus  at  the  helm,  using  his  per- 
sonal influence,  they  finally  arranged 
with  banks  to  furnish  sufficient  funds 
lo  pay  for  picking  the  fruit,  for  labor 
necessary  to  operate  their  canning 
plant,  and  for  buying  sugar. 

Into  the  same  jackpot  a  manu- 
facturer of  cans  put  the  much-needed 
eana,  with  the  understanding  that 
when  the  goods  were  sold  the  grower 
should  be  the  last  man  to  get  his  share 
of  the  proceeds. 


Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  the 
bank  money  was  relumed,  the  can 
company  was  paid  for  the  cans,  and 
what  was  left  was  prorated  among  the 
growers,  according  lo  the  number  of 
pounds  of  fruit,  as  well  as  the  variety 
and  quality,  that  each  grower  delivered. 

The  "melon"  grew.  Along  with  the 
co-operative  marketing  business,  the 
association  operated  two  retail  grocery 
stores  from  which  nol  only  members, 
but  any  other  persons,  rould  buy  food 
supplies  at  prices  slightly  above  manu- 
facturing costs.  These  two  stores 
developed  an  annual  business  of  more 
than  $(><XM>00.  No  credit  was  given 
and  no  goods  were  delivered.  The 
gross  profits  did  nol  exceed  1 1  per 
cent.  The  actual  cost  of  operation 
averaged  about  7  per  cent  leaving  a 
satisfactory  profit  lo  I  he  organization. 

Such  a  method  of  aiding  the  berry 
growers  in  buying  food  supplies  al  the 
lowest  possible  eosl  did  much  toward 
keeping  I  he  farmer  on  the  soil  and  il 
was  responsible,  to  a  large  extenl.  for 
his  success  as  a  farmer. 

The  Puyallup  tv  Sumner  Fruit 
Growers'  Canning  Company  is  the 
most  recent  development.  With  its 
arrival  the  valley  berry  industry  is 
operated  under  two  corporations.  The 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  on  the  one 
hand,  is  Ihe  purely  co-operative  mar- 
keting organization.  Il  markets  all 
the  fresh  fruit.  That  portion  which  is 
suitable  for  long  distance  shipment, 
amounting  to  from 

'J.">  to  X\  per  cent  of 
all  the  fruit  grown,  is 
loaded  into  cars  and 
sold  for  fresh  con- 
sumption. The  re- 
mainder is    sold  to 

the  canning  company 

plants,  which  manu- 
facture it  into  "Paul's 
Jams."  I  he  chief 
product. 

Today  the  two 
companies,  operated 

with  the  same  board 


of  directors,  represent  what  is  said  to 
be  Ihe  largest  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  slate  of  Washington,  and  the 
largest  industry  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  In  Ihe  two  canning 
plants  at  Puyallup  and  Sumner  1,200 
workers  are  employed.  In  Ihe  fields 
10,000  berry  pickers  harvest  Ihe  crops. 
At  the  Puyallup  plant  the  warehouses 
and  manufacturing  departments 
extend  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  adjacent 
to  railroad  sidings  where  cars  in  end- 
less stream  are  being  loaded. 

"Paul's  .lams."  containing  some  of 
Ihe  finest  fruils  grown  anywhere  in 
America,  are  making  themselves 
known  from  coast  lo  coast  and  from 
border  to  border. 

This  summer  ihe  co-opera  live 
marketing  association  has  shipped  out 
as  many  as  twenty-six  carloads  of 
fiesh  Cuthl>ert  red  raspberries  in  a 
single  day.  The  abundant  black- 
berries, loganberries,  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, springing  up  from  Ihe  black 
soil  in  rich  clusters,  ha\-e  come  into 
their  own  through  co-operation  plus. 

Perhaps  the  must  significant  lighl 
has  been  thrown  on  this  plus  sign  in 
Ihe  formation  of  Ihe  new  canning  com- 
pany. With  it  comes  the  frank  ad- 
mission from  Ihe  management  lhat  a 
co-operative  enterprise,  even  on  as 
prosperous  a  scale  as  that  in  Ihe  Puy- 
allup valley,  needs  a  strong  hand  at 
ihe  wheel,  or  al  least  plenty  of  safe- 
guards thrown  almut  it,  if  ils  success  is 

(Continued  on  \>agc  40) 
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Getting  the  Farmer's  Business 

How  an  Indiana  Heating  and  Plumbing  Concern  is  Cashing  in 
on   Purdue  University's  Survey  of  Rural    Living  Conditions 


rTlO  THE  MAX  on  the  outside  ii 
I  sometimes  looks  as  if  the  average 
small- town  busi- 
ncsa  man  is  quileconlcnt 
to  sit  in  his  store  and 
watch  the  farmer's  trade 
go  by—  via  parcel  post 
or  the  express  wagon. 
At  any  rale  he  doesn'l 
seem  to  make  much  of 
an  effort  to  gel  his  share 
of  it. 

While  the  mail  order 
house  is  doing  every- 
thing that  modern  com- 
mercial enterprise  can 
devise  to  render  service 
to  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  John  Jones,  the 
furniture  man.  and  Hill 
Smith,  the  hardware 
dealer,  are  loo  oflen 
content  to  pass  the  lime 
of  day  when  t h c y 
happen  to  meet  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Farmer  out  in 
the  family  llivver  on  a  Sunday  mom- 
ins;  except  for  a  daily  or  weekly  ad 
in  the  tow  n  paper  I  hey  seldom  try  to 
gel  into  closer  relationship. 

There  is  no  doubt  I  rial  the  vast 
farming  population  of  the  country 
offers  a  perfectly  legitimate  field  of 
operation  for  the  mail  order  houses, 
and  the  farmer  and  his  wife  have  every 
reason  to  be  deeply  grateful  to  I  hem 
for  bringing  within  reach  of  the  farm 
home  all  the  comforts  and  convenienees 
the  city  knows. 

But  there's  a  lol  of  thai  business  — 
enough  to  go  around  and  there's  no 
reason  why  the  retailers  in  Ihe  small 
towns  and  cities  shouldn't  gel  a  large 
proportion  of  it. 

An  awakening  has  been  noled.  to  be 
sure,  and  more  and  more  frequently 
nowadays  one  hears  of  some  live-wire 
small-town  tradesman  who  lands  one 
right  on  Ihe  solar  plexus  of  the  fat 
catalogue  and  walks  away  with  a  large 
slice  of  country  business. 

A  furniture  dealer,  for  instance,  puts 
a  kitchen  cabinet  and  a  demonstrator 
on  a  delivery  truck,  takes  them  right 
up  lo  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farmer's  back 
door,  and  sells  her  in  about  IU)  per  cent 
of  the  cases,  loo. 

Another  one  offers  lo  furnish  up  a 
room  in  Mr.  Parmer's  home  in  the 
slyle  that  the  furniture  dealer  considers 
appropriate,  or  olTcrs  to  send  out  a 
I  ud  davenport  for  a  few  weeks'  I  rial; 
il  Ihe  family  doesn't  like  these  fur- 
lungs  at  the  end  of  the  time  he  will 
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take  them  back  without  charge  lo  the 
farmer.  If  Ihcy  do  prove  suitable  — 
and  the  dealer  makes  pretty  certain 
that  they  will— he  gels  the  eontrael  to 
furnish  the  rest  of  Ihe  new  things  the 
home  needs.  Furthermore,  it  is  more 
than  likely  he  will  get  the  furniture 
business   of   that    family  thereafter. 

Again,  the  hardware  man  steals  some 
of  the  thunder  of  the  public  utility 
c-ompanics  by  demonstrating  a  gas 
range  right  at  the  farm  home,  if  gas  is 
available,  or  an  electric  washer,  and 
when  he  does  it  he's  sure  to  get  the 
business. 

The  lumberman  is  doing  a  little 
personal  missionary  work  among  Ihe 
farmers  nowadays  and  is  gelling  large 
returns.  1  Ic  goes  out  among  them  in  a 
friendly  way  and  shows  Ihem  the  value 
of  proper  shelter  for  their  machinery, 
the  economy  of  proper  hog  houses, 
portable  granaries  and  the  like,  and  he 
helps  lo  design  and  build  their  houses, 
thereby  taking  a  wallop  at  his  parlic- 
nlar  ogre,  the  catalogue  of  ready-cut 
houses. 

TP///:'  plumber  heretofore  has  con- 
sidered his  business  as  confined  al- 
most exclusively  lo  Ihe  cily,  and  as  a 
rule  hasn't  made  much  of  an  effort  lo  go 
after  farmer  trade,  tt  didn't  look  like 
a  lucrative  field  for  him.  But  there  is 
one  concern  in  this  line  that  looked 
over  Ihe  surrounding  country  with  a 
view  lo  finding  oul  jusl  how  much 
opportunity  is  offered,  and  as  a  result 


of  the  survey  decided  lo  go  after  coun- 
try business.  And  numerous  farmers 
around  Lafayette,  Ind.. 
have  reason  to  be  glad 
that  he  did. 

In  more  ways  than 
one.  Lafayette  is  a  fort* 
unalc  town.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  the  home  of 
Purdue  I'nivcrsity— - 
one  educational  institu- 
tion that  believes  thai 
the  greatest  mission  of 
a  university  is  lo  serve 
its  community. 

Another  reason  is  the 
fact  that  here  is  located 
thcLanc-Pyke-YYerkhofT 
Company,  dealers  in 
plumbing  and  healing 
supplies  and  experts  in 
domestic  engineering. 
A  third  reason  is  the 
fa«  l  that  these  two  in- 
stitution* have  got 
together;  the  plumbing 
concern  is  aiding  Ihe  university  in  its 
effort  to  improve  living  conditions  in 
Ihe  surrounding  country-  business,  of 
course,  but  nevertheless  a  very  good 
work. 

The  l.anc-l'yke-WerkholT  Company 
had  built  up  a  good  big  business  in  the 
cily  and  had  every  reason  to  be  satis- 
lied  with  itself.  Bui  instead  of  leaning 
back  and  taking  it  easy  for  the  rest  of 
I  heir  lives,  its  members  began  to  look 
farther  afield  for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 
Why  shouldn't  they  get  business  from 
ihe  farmer?  They  noticed  that  the 
farmer  seemed  to  be  pretty  prosperous. 
They  saw  him  coming  into  town  by 
the  hundreds-  not  only  on  Saturday 
night,  but  every  night  -  in  handsome 
automobiles  and  up-to-date  clothes. 
Certainly  the  cily  movies  were  gelling 
their  share  of  the  farmers'  patronage. 
Why  shouldn't  the  cily's  stores,  and 
especially  the  Lane-Pyke-WerkholT 
Company  get  it  also? 

The  company's  managers  decided 
lhal  too  liltle  attention  was  paid  to 
Ihe  farmer.  lie  needed  special  treat- 
ment if  he  were  to  be  drawn  into  the 
city's  merchandising  field.  So  they 
began  to  study  the  l>esl  method  of 
reaching  him.  They  decided  first  of 
all  to  make  a  thorough  canvass  of  the 
vicinity  and  find  out  just  how  Ihe  land 
lay  in  regard  to  their  own  special  lines. 

1 1  w  as  jusl  al  this  point  that  Purdue 
came  in.  The  university  was  making  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  entire  stale 
of  Indiana  as  the  beginning   of  a 


One  of  Ihe  many  cla— e  *  that  attended  the  lecture*  and  demonniratlon*  ftlven  hy 
Purdue  l'nl»er*lty  expert*  on  the  Indiana  Home  Special  train-   The  train  Mopped  ■ 
day  in  each  place  to  allow  for  three  two-and-a-half  hour  program* — one  each  In  the 
morninft.  afternoon  and  erenlns 
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campaign  for  country  improvements. 
The  plumbing  company  followed  the 
work  with  a  survey  of  its  own  possible 
clientele,  a  survey  that  revealed  an 
astonishing  scarcity  of  plumbing  equip- 
ment in  farm  homes.  Thus  from  two 
sources  were  gathered  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  farm  homes  of  more  than 
4.000  families  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lafayette. 

The  university  followed  its  survey 
by  a  very  effective  campaign  for  better 
living  conditions  among  the  farmers, 
ending  a  demonstration  train  over  all 
the  railroads  of  the  slate.  This  train 
was  fitted  up  with  plumbing,  heating, 
water-supply  and  sewerage  devices  that 
had  been  approved  by  the  university 
scientists.  These  were  demonstrated 
in  various  communities,  with  the  result 
that  the  farmers  became  interested  in 
modern  sanitary  equipment. 

The  I-anc-Pyke-WcrkholT  Company 
followed  the  campaign  of  the  university 
■■■.Hi  one  of  its  own.  driving  home  the 
l<  -son  by  effective  advertising  in  every 
medium  that  would  reach  its  country 
clientele.  The  first  thing  it  did  afler 
all  the  statistics  were  gathered  was 
to  prepare  a  mailing  card,  which 
announced: 

A  Survey  of  Four  Counties  Has 
Developed  Some  Interesting 
Facts,  as  Follows: 

1.  A  farmer's  wife  works  I  "i  hours 
per  day  in  the  summer  and  12  hours 
■n  Ihc  winter. 

2.  On  81  per  rent  of  farm  homes 
water  is  earned  into  the  kilrhrn  by 
hand. 

3.  Outdoor  toilets  prevail  in  92 
pet  cent  of  the  homes. 

I.  No  bathtubs  were  reported  in 
It  I  per  cent  of  the  homes. 

.V  Electric  lights  were  missing  in 
<>7  per  eent  of  the  farm  homes. 

ft.  Ninety-six  per  cent  of  (he 
farmers  have  automobiles. 

Is.nr-Pykr-W'rrklmfi  (lamfitWft, 
tjtfayttte,  Indiana 

Not  a  single  super- 
fluous word  marred  the 
effect  of  the  statement; 
no  comment  w  as  needed. 

Automobiles  owned 
by  90  per  cent  of  the 
farmers.  All  right.  Good 
thing.  We  all  appreciate 
the  automobile.  But — 
no  water  in  81  per  cent 
of  the  homes?  No  bath- 
tubs in  94  per  cent  of 
them? 

Klectric  lights  missing 
in  97  per  cent  of  them? 
Outdoor  toilets  for  92 
per  cent  of  the  farmers' 
homes?  Not  so  good, 
you'll  say. 

This  card  was  ac- 
companied by  a  letter 
and  a  self-addressed 
postal  card.  The  letter 
began  as  follows: 


Mr.  John  Doe, 

R.  F.  D.  No. —    Lafayette.  Inci.. 
Dear  Sir: 

Wc  believe  thai  you  are  interested 
In  the  movement  for  better  and  more 
complete  country  homes,  and  thai 
you  realize  that  modern  conveniences 
are  even  more  necessary  on  the  farm 
than  they  are  in  the  cities,  and  that 
people  out  in  the  country  are  entitled 
to  us  good  as  the  best. 

The  fact  is  that  this  amounts  to  a 
demand  (hat  must  be  met  if  high- 
class  hoys  and  girls  are  to  be  kepi  on 
the  farm,  and  in  our  judgment  Un- 
tune has  arrived  when  good  heating, 
plumbing  an  I  lighting  in  the  farm 
home  will  be  regarded  not  as  a  luxury 
but  as  a  necessity,  and  no  more  to  be 
neglected  t  han  I  he  roof  over  I  he  house. 

For  many  years  we  have  been 
planning  and  building  farm  home 
equipment  and  we  can  offer  you  a 
service  equaled  by  very  few  houses 
in  Indiana. 

jjr*///:  letter  then  very  briefly  sketches 
the  special  service  and  equipment 
the  company  is  offering  Ihc  farmer  and 
closes  with  a  reference  to  the  engineer- 
ing service  and  cost  estimating  features. 

The  return  postal  card  asks  the 
recipient  to  check  the  items  he  may  be 
interested  in-  plumbingor  water  plant; 
vapor,  steam  or  hot  water  heal,  or 
electric  light  and  pow-er. 

The  letter,  with  the  enclosures,  was 
sent  to  a  carefully  selected  list  of  2.000 
farmers.  A.  E.  Werkhoff.  secretary 
of  ihc  company,  lold  me  that  while 
many  replies  came  in  on  Ihc  cards,  a 
good  many  people  came  into  the  store 
in  person  to  inquire  about  the  company's 
various  devices. 

When  all  the  replies  and  personal 
queries  were  thoroughly  sifted,  first  by 
personal  letters  and  then  by  personal 
interviews,  the  net  result  of  this  one 
appeal  proved  to  be  150  good  prosperls 
— an  unusuul  return.  The  cumulative 
effect  of  the  university's  campaign  and 
the  continued  hammering  of  the  com- 
pany's daily  advertising  doubtless  w  ill 
bring  in  olhers  in  the  course  of  time. 


"But  Ihe  big  thing  for  us,"  said  Mr. 
Werkhoff,  "is  that  we  have  awakened 
interest  among  the  country  people 
and  made  the  majority  of  them  do  some 
tail  thinking,  which  of  course  means 
future  business. 

"When  we  get  a  'prospect'  interested, 
the  rest  of  our  plan  is  based  entirely  on 
service.  No  prospect  lives  loo  far  to 
receive  our  best  attention.  Our  engi- 
neering service  is  free  for  Ihe  asking. 
We  stop  at  no  effort  or  inconvenience; 
we  arc  trying  to  build  a  reputation  for 
thorough  service,  skilled  labor  and 
dependable  materials.  As  a  result  we 
have  already  handled  farm  home  in- 
stallations all  over  Indiana  and  Mime 
parls  of  Illinois,  and  we  have  even  sold 
and  shipped  to  Colorado. 

"The  inquiries  brought  in  by  ihe 
return  postal  cards  were  followed  up 
by  personal  letters;  thus  we  separated 
those  that  meant  business  from  those 
that  were  merely  curious.  Every  n  ;-l 
prospect  was  interviewed  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  company  one  who 
thoroughly  knows  his  business.  As 
soon  as  the  prospect  became  suffi- 
ciently interested,  plans  were  prepared 
in  the  company's  service  rooms  to  suit 
his  particular  case-;  when  these  plans 
were  found  to  be  satisfactory,  the  water 
or  heating  system  was  installed,  scien- 
tifically lilted  to  that  particular  house 
and  guaranteed  by  the  company. 

"Each  finished  job  is  an  advertise- 
ment of  our  ability  and  service  and 
does  more  lo  bring  new  business  than 
all  our  other  advertising  put  together." 

Thus  does  one  concern  go  after  coun- 
try business  and  find  it  well  worth 
while.  Although  this  line  is  especially 
adapted  for  catching  the  farmer's 
attention  at  the  present  lime,  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  line  of  retail  business 
that  would  not  profit  by  making  an 
effort  to  draw  the  farmer  trade. 

For  Ihe  farmer  has  more  money  lhan 


ever  before. 


Model  llftht  and  power  plant  In  one  corner  of  ihe  laundrykitrhen-bath  room  car 
of  ihe  Indiana  Horn*  Special  train.    The  train  wma  provided  by  the  New  York  Central 
Line*  and  conalated  of  four  can.  each  of  which  an  uaed  to  demonstrate  a  apecfal 
line  of  equipment  for  farm  hornet 


I  le  is  reading  more  maga- 
zines and  newspapers 
than  ever  before.  His 
automobile  lakes  him  (o 
Ihe  cily.  where  he  learns 
all  about  the  present-day 
comforts  available  to  the 
city  home.  His  w  ife,  loo, 
is  learning  how  she  can 
manage  to  have  just  as 
comfortable  a  home  as 
her  city  sislers.  His 
daughters  are  coming 
home  from  the  stale  uni- 
versity with  new  ideas 
and  high  ambitions.  His 
family,  in  fact,  offers 
the  retail  dealer  of  his 
nearest  town  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity. 

And  the  man  who  sic/cs 
that  opportunity  is  not 
the  one  who  will  com- 
plain when  the  next  busi- 
ness depression  arrival 
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Keeping  Books  With  Goods 


By  H.  N.  McKAY 


THE  MERCHANT  world  of 
America  is  in  the  grip  of  a  bad 
habit.  The  evil  effects  of  the 
habit  are  very  costly  and  sometimes 
disastrous,  but  the  cause  is  seldom 
recognized.  We  have  been  able  to  gel 
along  in  the  past  in  spile  of  this  bad 
habit,  because  our  general  economic 
health  has  been  excellent,  our  profit 
margins  fairly  comfortable,  and  the 
pace  of  competition  not  too  hot. 

It  is  all  too  plainly  evident  that 
those  days  arc  gone.  We  are  facing 
years,  perhaps,  of  abnormal  economic 
conditions;  our  merchants  must  work 
between  the  upper  millstone  of  de- 
clining prices  and  reduced  gross  profits, 
and  the  lower  millstone  of  almost 
incompressible  expenses. 

The  bad  habit  that  hampers  our 
merchant  world  is  the  over-emphasis 
of  the  dollar  as  a  gauge  of  merchandis- 
ing. We  have  made  it  almost  our 
sole  gauge  of  business,  although  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  gauge  the  poor 
distorted  dollar  of  today  is  about  as 
valuable  a  measure  as  a  crooked  stick. 
Nevertheless  we  keep  books  with  our 
dollars,  but  rarely  with  our  goods.  We 
commonly  measure  the  vital  merchan- 
dising factors  of  our  business  sides 
velocity,  turnover,  buying,  stock  on 
hand  all  in  terms  of  dollars,  as  if  we 
were  bankers  and  dealt  only  in  money. 
It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  while 
merchants  know  about  their  dollars, 
they  mostly  guess  alioul  the  goods  on 
which  their  dollars  depend. 


The  habit  of  emphasizing  money 
accounting  to  the  neglect  of  merchan- 
dise accounting,  of  shepherding  the 
dollars  and  not  the  units  of  goods, 
originates  in  the  human  tendency  to 
follow  lines  of  least  resistance.  It  is 
easier,  of  course,  to  work  only  with 
dollars  in  our  records.  I'nfortunately 
it  is  easier,  too.  to  deal  in  generalities 
even  with  money,  so  wc  usually  try  to 
gauge  the  vital  facts  of  our  merchandis- 
ing in  terms  of  vague  total  amounts  of 
dollars,  subdividing  them  sometimes 
as  far  as  departments,  but  rarely  by 
specific  lines  and  almost  never  by 
commodities.  Seen  in  the  right  per- 
spective, this  is  about  as  sensible  and 
safe  a  procedure  as  trying  to  maintain 
an  efficient  supervision  over  customers' 
accounts  by  using  only  bulk  totals. 

It  is  a  thought  worth  pondering  that 
sums  of  money  can  represent  nothing 
whatever  but  the  results  of  merchandis- 
ing. Money  totals  arc  static  things 
that  show  facts  at  a  given  moment. 
They  never  portray  causes  but  only 
effects,  the  true  origin  of  which  we 
usually  guess  at.  .Nothing  but  a 
consecutive  record  of  merchandise 
movements — a  cinema  of  business — 
can.  by  showing  active  tendencies, 
reveal  causes  at  work. 

The  dangerous  fallacy  of  our  bad 
habits  of  mercantile  accounting  can 
perhaps  best  be  illustrated  by  an 
analysis  of  the  merchandising  cycle. 

We  start  with  capital  in  the  form  of 
cash  in  the  bank,  and  turn  it  into  goods. 


in  order  to  turn  these  goods  into  more 
money. 

While  oar  capital  is  in  the  form  of 
dollars  in  the  bank  wc  watch  it  like  a 
hawk.  If  our  record  of  the  bank 
balance  differs  by  live  cents  from  the 
bank's  statement  we  check  every 
transaction  until  we  run  down  the 
discrepancy.  Now  if  a  bank  tried  to 
hold  out  on  us  any  of  our  rightful 
dollars  the  laws  of  the  land  would 
protect  us.  Not  once  in  ten  thousand 
times  does  a  business  fail  because  a 
bank  kept  any  of  its  capital,  yet  we  are 
careful  to  keep  books  with  every 
penny  of  it  that  the  bank  has. 

When  our  capital  has  become  dollars 
once  more,  in  the  form  of  credit  on  our 
books,  again  wc  watch  it  like  a  hawk. 
If  our  trial  balance  is  out  by  so  much 
as  one  dollar  w  e  work  nights  to  run  dow  n 
the  difference.  Yet  the  law  will  help 
us  collect  all  that  is  honestly  owing  to 
us.  A  failure  In-causc  of  bad  debts  is 
rarely  heard  of  in  modern  business;  yet 
wc  wisely  insist  on  the  full  light  of  ac- 
curate knowledge  in  our  money  affairs. 

But  while  our  capital  is  in  the  form 
of  goods  on  the  shelf,  though  it  is  just 
as  truly  capital  still  and  is  subject  to 
far  more  risks  than  our  dollars,  it  rests 
under  a  cloud  of  ignorance.  I'ntler 
this  sheltering  cloud,  this  fog  of  guess- 
work and  approximation,  the  wolves 
and  the  weasels  are  working,  eating  up 
capital.  Their  names  are  Waste.  Theft, 
Bad  Buying.  Stale  Slock,  Short  Sloc  k. 
Mislaid  Stock  and  Carelessness.  When 
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u  merchandising  business  fails  il  is 
berause  of  these  wolves;  because  of 
what  happens  under  the  fog.  No  law 
in  all  the  earth  will  protect  a  merchant 
from  the  depredations  of  these  mar- 
auders, because  he  himself  is  respon- 
siblo  for  their  existence.  Yet  from 
age-long  habit  the  great  majority  of 
merchants  elect  to  leave  their  goods 
in  the  dark  and  keep  only  their  dollars 
in  the  light. 

Once  in  a  while  once  or  twice  a 
year  perhaps  —  we  drive  a  Hash  of 
lightning  through  this  cloud  in  the 
shape  of  an  inventory.  It  shows  us 
what  the  wolves  have  lefl,  but  we 
never  catch  them  at  work.  Most  times 
we  guess  at  what  has  happened  in  the 
interval  since  the  last  lightning  flash, 
and  we  prosper  or  go  broke  according 
as  our  guesses  are  good  or  bad. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  the  world 
by  which  the  cloud  that  hampers  our 
merchandising  can  be  cleared  from 
our  shelves,  and  that  is  by  using  the 
same  means  that  keeps  our  dollars  in  the 
light.  We  must  Keep  Books  with  Goods. 

The  contrast  between  the  way  we 
••arc  for  our  dollars  and  the  way  we 
mishandle  our  merchandise  is  often 
startling.  What  would  we  think  of  a 
merchant  who,  to  verify  a  customer's 
credit,  looked  up  or  estimated  his 
sales  to  him,  telephoned  and  asked  the 
customer  how  much  he  still  owed  on 
the  account,  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  difference  represented  prompt  re- 
mittances, and  on  the  strength  of  the 
deduction  sold  him  a  lot  more?  How 
long  would  a  merchant  last  who  was  so 
careless  with  his  money? 

Yet  many  a  merchant,  in  order  to 
decide  how  much  of  a  commodity  to 
buy  for  stock,  looks  up  or  remembers 
approximately  the  time  and  size  of 
past  purchases,  counts  what  he  sees  on 
the  shelf,  assumes  that  the  difference 
between  what  he  bought  and  what  hi- 
ves represents  goods  sold  at  a  profit, 
and  buys  a  lot  more.  And  he  calls 
that  merchandising,  and  wonders  that 
his  theoretical  net  profits  do  not 
become  actual  earnings. 

How  could  any  man  not  a  wizard, 
unless  he  kept  books  with  his  goods, 
have  in  mind  that  part  of  the  last 
shipment  was  transferred  to  branch 
stock:  that  some  were  returned  to  the 
makers  as  defective;  that  some  have 
been  stolen;  that  some  were  misplaced; 
that  the  present  stock,  at  the  rate  they 
have  really  been  selling,  wdl  last  four 
months;  and  that  to  invest  in  more 
unly  means  that  much  more  precious 
capital  frozen?  Rememliering  all  the 
things  that  can  happen  to  goods  on  the 
*he!f  besides  sales,  buying  on  such 
slim  data  as  how  many  were  ordered 
and  how  many  are  now  visible  re- 
M-mbles  much  more  a  simple-minded 
trust  in  Providence  than  it  does 
efficient  merchandising. 

The  same  merchant  who  handles  his 


units  of  goods  in  this  hazy  fashion  can 
sit  at  his  desk  with  one  of  his  sales 
ledgers  before  him,  go  through  any 
part  of  his  territory,  and  know  just 
who  is  buying  and  whose  business  is 
falling  off,  who  is  paying  his  bills,  who 
is  discounting,  who  is  delinquent,  who 
is  returning  merchandise,  who  needs 
specific  attention,  and  all  the  pertinent 
facts  of  his  business  as  to  customers 
and  dollars.  He  can  do  this  because 
he  keeps  books  with  his  customers,  and 
every  fact  having  to  do  with  his  money 
relations  with  a  customer  is  quickly 
entered  to  that  customer's  account. 
He  would  look  at  you  in  wonder  if  you 
suggested  that  he  could  do  without 
that  record  and  save  its  cost.  It  would 
cost  infinitely  more  not  to  keep  that 
ledger  than  to  keep  il.  He  would  be 
financially  blind  and  helpless  without 
it,  and  he  knows  it. 

Yet  when  the  suggestion  is  made  to 
this  merchant  that  he  keep  books  with 
his  goods  in  the  same  way  as  his 
dollars,  his  first  thought  is  usually  that 
the  cost  would  lie  loo  great. 

He  is  obsessed  in  the  first  place  with 
the  superstition  that  accounting  over- 
head is  justifiable  only  when  watching 
dollars,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  it  at 
least  should  be  for  that  purpose.  In 
the  next  place  he  does  not  yet  realize 
that  money  spent  on  stock  records, 
instead  of  being  expense,  is  the  most 
profitable  investment  inmerchandising. 

YJf-T  us  consider  a  few  examples  of 
successful  stock  record  systems. 
After  the  Patton  Paint  Company,  of 
Milwaukee,  had  used  a  slock  ledger  on 
the  perpetual  inventory  plan  for  several 
months,  the  results  of  buying  on 
accurate  information  were  striking. 
Careful  watch  had  been  kept,  of  course, 
for  slow-moving  goods;  but  particular 
attention  had  been  paid  to  goods  which, 
while  moving  satisfactorily  and  readily 
obtainable,  had  not  been  purchased  for 
many  months.  This  threw  a  spotlight 
on  overbuying,  the  sheerest  wasle  of 
capital.  The  cold  fads  arc  that  by 
this  method  of  investment  control  the 
amount  of  money  required  for  working 
capital  was  reduced  by  more  lhan 
"JO  per  cent,  although  the  volume  of 
business  increased. 

Picture  the  difference,  in  these  times 
of  economic  uneasiness,  credit  con- 
striction and  high-priced  money,  be- 
tween going  to  your  banker  or  to  the 
investment  market  for  additional  work- 
ing capital,  and  finding  it  right  in  your 
own  business,  not  only  free  of  interest 
burden,  but  often  with  sounder  busi- 
ness health  and  extra  floor  space  as  a 
l)onus  for  accepting  it.  Releasing  frozen 
dollars  is  only  one  of  the  dividends 
from  keeping  books  with  goods. 

For  further  evidence  drop  in  at  the 
I'nion  Lithograph  Company,  in  San 
Francisco,  and  ask  for  P>.  S.  Hubbard, 
who  is  president  and  manager  of  one 


of  the  best-known  houses  in  this  line 
in  the  West.  You  will  be  ushered  into 
ihe  office  of  a  well-knit  man  in  grey, 
grey  of  hair,  with  keen  blue-grey  eyes 
that  twinkle,  and  a  calm  smile.  No 
matter  what  Ihe  press  of  business  on 
his  always  busy  desk,  if  you  ask  him 
about  stock  rerord  keeping  he  will 
gladly  turn  from  his  work  to  contrast 
his  company's  merchandising  of  the 
past  four  years,  built  around  a  perfect- 
ly kept  slock  ledger,  wilh  the  methods 
of  Ihe  old-fashioned  days  when  tin- 
goods  were  handled  in  the  dark. 

I  le  will  tell  you  first  that  he  is  a 
merchanl,  whose  main  business  is  that 
of  selling  manufacturers  of  paper  and 
related  merchandise,  and  that  his 
problems  are  those  of  every  merchant 
plus  those  of  a  manufacturer.  Then 
lie  will  tell  you  what  it  means  to  have 
instantly  available  all  the  data  about 
any  commodity  in  stock.  Before  he 
has  half  finished  he  will  make  you 
understand  that  he  would  just  as  soon 
abolish  the  arcounls  receivable  as  the 
stock  ledger,  and  that  knowing  all 
about  a  given  commodity  is  just  as 
simple  as  knowing  all  about  a  ledger 
account. 

He  will  probably  call  up  Peler 
Tennetl.  the  stock  man.  and  tell  him 
he  wants  a  line  on.  say.  Triple  X 
Numlver  3.  In  a  few  moments  Peter- 
will  come  in  with  the  information  that 
there  are  .r>l»0  pounds  of  it  in  stock, 
that  1,000  pounds  were  ordered  last 
week,  due  to  arrive  in  thirty  days.  1 1 
is  Peter's  opinion  that  unless  it  looks 
like  a  shortage,  or  a  price  well  below 
the  market,  there  is  no  need  lo  buy- 
now.  And  Peler  isn't  guessing  at  his 
facts.  He  stopped  on  the  way  in  and 
got  from  the  slock  ledger  clerk  a  sheet 
w  hich  he  has  in  his  hand.  On  il  is  Un- 
balance on  hand  of  Triple  X  Number 
:5.  which  Peler  has  verified  at  Ihe 
location  shown  on  the  sheet.  The 
record  also  shows  every  movement  of 
that  article  into  or  out  of  stock  for 
months  past,  and  what  is  on  order. 
That  is  scientific  merchandising. 

If  you  go  up  to  the  accounting 
department  you  will  see  one  section  of 
it  given  over  to  the  young  woman  who 
keeps  the  stock  records.  She  is 
the  Bookkeeper  of  the  Goods.  Nor 
will  you  find  a  complicated  system, 
but  instead  a  method  as  simple  as  its 
results  are.  valuable,  .lust  as  there  is 
an  account  in  the  dollar  ledgers  for 
each  customer  and  creditor,  so  there  is 
an  account  in  ihe  stock  ledger  for  each 
commodity  over  which  it  is  desired  to 
keep  watch.  Kvery  ledger  is  merely  a 
means  of  bringing  together  related 
fads  of  business,  and  the  immensely- 
valuable  dividends  of  accurate  stock- 
keeping  are  merely  the  results  of 
bringing  together  on  one  record  all  the 
facts  having  to  do  with  the  physical 
units  of  a  given  commodity  as  llu-v 
come  into  and  "lov^^lnc!^ 
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Whenever  goods  arrive  at  the  re- 
ceiving department  of  the  Union 
lithograph  Company,  from  what- 
ever sourre,  a  rereiving  record  form 
goes  at  once  to  the  stock  ledger  clerk, 
who  posts  it  to  the  debit  of  the 
account  of  that  commodity.  The 
entry  shows  the  date  of  arrival,  the 
number  of  the  receiving  record  in 
case  of  reference,  the  quantity 
received,  and  a  new  balance  in  slock 
increased  by  that  arrival. 

When  goods  go  out  of  slock  to  a 
customer  on  an  order,  or  are  issued 
on  a  requisition  from  the  faclory,  a 
copy  of  the  order  or  Ihe  requisition 
goes  to  the  slock  ledger  clerk  and  is 
immediately  posted  as  a  credit  to 
the  ledger  sheet  for  that  commodity, 
the  entry  showing  the  date  of  issue, 
the  reference  number,  the  number 
of  unils  going  out,  and  a  new 
balance  in  slock  decreased  by  that 
issue.  1 1  takes  scarcely  more  lhan 
half  a  minute  to  make  such  an 
entry  and  restore  the  stock  sheet 
lo  its  place  in  the  ledger. 

(ioods  transferred  to  a  branch  or 
sent  back  to  a  supplier  arc  entered  as 
credits  in  the  same  way,  and  goods 
relumed  from  customers  are  entered 
on  the  debit  side  as  receipts.  Such 
special  entries  carry  a  notation  in  the 
"remarks"column  on  the  slock  sheets. 
It  has  been  found  that  these  unusual 
movements  of  merchandise  arc  often 
more  illuminating  than  routine  entries 
in  watching  commodities.    This  "re- 
marks" column  is  also  utilized  lo  enter 
the  new  cost  price  when  an  arrival  of 
goods  shows  a  change  of  price  com- 
pared with  lhat  of  the  last  shipment 
received.    The   full   data   on  costs, 
price  movements  and  inventory  value 
is  thus  made  available  without  refer- 
ence to  olhcr  records. 

On  many  commodilies  the  account 
number  of  the  purchaser  is  entered  in 
the  "remarks"  column,  so  that  the 
sales  department  may  determine  quick- 
ly just  where  the  volume  of  demand  for 
that  article  is  in  the  trade,  and  can 
follow  the  trend  of  a  customer's  buying. 
It  is  a  common  occurrence  at  the 
Union  lithograph  Company  to  have 
an  order  doubled,  at  a  quantity  price, 
when  the  sales  department  phones  the 
customer  the  exact  data  shown  by  the 
slock  ledger  on  his  increasing  purchases 
of  certain  goods. 

Better  service  to  customers  and 
better  sales  have  proved  to  be  among 
the  dividends  from  Keeping  Books 
with  Goods.  Quick  information  en- 
abled Peter  Tennelt  lo  land  a  big 
contract  in  Los  Angeles  last  month 
because  he  could  wire  an  instant  reply 
as  to  the  quantity  of  a  special  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment  and 
for  future  delivery. 

An  unusual  feature  of  this  firm's 
merchandise  accounting  is  the  auto- 
matic control  it  exercises  over  the 
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buying.  A  minimum  stock  is  indicat- 
ed in  the  heading  on  each  stock  sheet, 
based  not  on  guess  but  on  the  known 
average  rate  of  consumption,  and  on 
the  time  required  lo  get  new  stock. 
When  the  stock  ledger  clerk,  on  finish- 
ing an  entry,  notes  a  remainder 
balance  close  to  the  minimum,  she 
immediately  makes  out  a  purchase 
order  form  in  triplicate  for  thai 
commodity,  which  goes  to  the  slock 
man.  He  checks  the  actual  goods  with 
the  balance  that  should  be  on  the 
shelf,  and  completes  the  order  by 
noting  on  it  the  name  of  the  supplier 
and  the  quantity  required.  This  all- 
imporlanl  factor  is  determined  from 
Ihe  actual  demand  shown  on  the  ledger 
sheet. 

The  automatic  purchase  control  and 
Ihe  exact  fads  on  which  buying  is 
based  have  proved  invaluable  to  this 
house  in  the  elimination  of  waste 
capital  through  overbuying  and  of  lost 
business  through  underbuying.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hubbard,  who  has 
carefully  compared  the  workings  of 
the  old-fashioned  system  and  the  new. 
it  would  require  from  15  to  25  per  cent 
more  working  capital  to  handle  the 
present  growing  business  of  the  Union 
Lithograph  Company  without  a  slock 
record.  It  was  nothing  unusual  in  Ihe 
old  days  to  order  high-priced  stock,  be- 
lieved lo  be  low,  and  then  find  plenty 
of  it  hidden  away  in  another  place. 


While  the  character  of  the  personnel 
of  this  organization  is  very  high,  Ihe 
management  feels  lhat  there  is  a  real 
value  in  the  moral  effect  of  a  stock 
ledger,  aside  from  its  definite  merchan- 
dising benefits.  Employees  are  less 
likely  to  succumb  to  the  temptation  to 
help  themselves  to  merchandise  when 
they  know  that  in  the  office  there  is  an 
exact  record  of  what  should  be  on  the 
shelf,  and  that  some  section  of  the  sloi  k 
record  is  constantly  being  verified. 
This  house  believes  that  it  owes  il  to 
its  employees  not  to  make  theft  easy 
to  "get  away  with." 

It  is  hard  to  get  away  with  anything 
much  at  the  Union  lithograph  Com- 
pany. Ask  the  salesmen  who  call  to 
sell  them  goods.  The  never-sleeping 
stock  ledger  is  well  known  to  them, 
and  Nfr.  Hubbard's  quiet  office  has 
witnessed  many  a  sales  tragedy:  a 
wonderful  selling  talk  slain  by  cold 
comparative  facts.  But  the  same 
ollice  has  also  seen  many  a  salesman 
go  away  with  an  order  twice  as  large 
as  he  hoped  to  get.  and  the  definitely 
concrete  reasons  for  that  order  have 
made  it  easier  for  him  to  sell  the  rest 
of  his  trade. 

Because  no  important  fact  about 
merchandise  is  left  to  memory  or 
buried  in  various  files,  the  president 
of  this  firm  or  any  of  his  lieutenants 
can  select  a  section  of  the  stock  ledger 
covering  any  group  of  commodities  and 
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Work  must  be  truly 
enjoyable  to  be  done  well 


TO  save  just  a  fraction  of  the  nervous 
energy  expended  thousands  of  times 
through  the  delicate,  flying  finger-tip*  of 
your  stenographer  is  to  make  typing  pleas- 
ant and  work  enjoyable.  The  fatigue  of 
over -wrought  nerves  has  been  entirely 
eliminated. 

The  action  of  the  Royal  Typewriter,  like  that 
of  a  grand  piano,  responds  almost  to  an 
ndicarton  by  the  finger  of  the  key  desired. 
There  seems  ro  he  no  conscious  effort  of 
smking  it.  There  is  a  rapid  calculation,  a 
selection  pi  the  character  and  lo!  the  im- 
pression appears,  as  il  hy  magic,  on  the  paper. 

ti  b  .  -,tl>>c  »  i  ix  iii  iti-  in  the  life  of  .1 
Mcnosnr'ln.T  who  never  mcd  a  Ri»vjI  More,  to  bMMg 
in  the  uffiic  with  no  dread  of  the  d.i\'<.  work.  It  i\ 
a  pfawuw  to  .inririp.itc  rapidly  living  finish  over 
iiuickly  ti-»pondini:  key* 

Then,  lix»,  iheit'  aie  thw  beautiful  lypc  imptv«»inn* 
giving  character  and  elearncis  U»  the  typewritten  paci' 
—  a  noutic  ii(  uti>I.Kiiun  to  ateruytaphcr  .nnl  em- 
ployer tUtc 


"Gompare  the  Work 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364-366  Broadway.  New  York 
Bninchci  and  Agendo  the  World  Over 


TYPEWRITERS 


*  t>  1  [tnsin 
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ook°f  business 
Accounting  Forms 

WW 


wm 


Better  Forms 
For  All  Kinds  of  Record  Keeping 

Moore's  Modem  Method  forms  have  been  tested  and  proved  better  for  all  kinds  of 
record  keeping  for  Manufacturers,  Jobbers,  Wholesalers,  Retailers,  Advertisers,  Sales 
and  Office  Managers,  Accountants,  Solicitors,  Real  Estate  and  Insurance  Companies, 
Banks,  Lawyers,  Physicians,  Engineers,  Architects,  Railroad  and  Steamship  Lines,  etc. 
In  truth,  no  matter  what  your  business,  there  are  undoubtedly  forms  in  our  160  page 
book  that  will  help  you. 

Some  of  the  valuable  for  mi  reproduced  are  Charging  and  Billing  Forma.  Recapitulation  of  Sale*  and 
Credit!.  Order  Farms,  Petty  Ledger  Account*.  Extra  Debit  Ledger  Forms.  Stock  Records.  Pocket 
Price  l.iat*.  Lawyer*'  Collection  Docket*.  Inaurance  Solicitor*'  Record*.  Production  Coat  Record*. 
Household  Ezpcnae  Record*.  Dentiata'  Recorda,  Monthly  Time  Sheets,  Collection  Follow-up*.  Freight 
Claim  Follow-ups,  Instalment  Accounts.  Mortgage  and  Lean  Records,  Club  and  Lodge  Records. 
Library  Records,  Physician*'  Record*,  Weekly  Time  Sheet*.  Salesmen'*  Record*.  Insurance  Record*. 
Advertising  Contracts.  Returns  from  Advertising  Recorda.  Purchasing  Agents'  Record*,  and  many  other*. 

You  can  have  this  book  sent  to  you  at  once 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation,  1123  Stone  St., Rochester,  N.Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Loose  Leaf  end  Round  Record  Keepine  Devices 


Money  Made 


An  important  factor  in  every  industry  today  is  the  demand  for  quicker 
action,  less  confusion,  less  delay.  Time  spent  in  walking  is  wasted 
time — wasted  money.  Every  department  of  the  office  or  factory  can  be 
within  arm's  reach  if  you  install  the  efficient  time  saver, 

STROMBERG  -  CARLSON 


Inter- Com mun ica tin g  System 

Always  assures  direct  connections  every  hour  of  the  day.    Simply  push 

one  button  once.  No  switchboard  or 
operator  required. 

Investigate — send  coupon  today. 

Strombcrg-CarUon  Tel.  Mfg.  Company 

Hochciler.  N.  V.,  U.  S.  A. 
Itralrrt  and  InilalUn  in  j!l         </>«/ HIWl. 


|  Stromberg -Carlson  Tel.  Mlg.  Co. 
Rochester.  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 


li-sW 


Please  seiul  me  jour  buuk  "Wl(  Walt"  anJ  further  rfevnp- 
iire  matter. 


NAME  

A  1! .  i  K  I  '  ■  . 


'  EltlSUC 
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The  Coal  Pile  Comes  First 

iConlitUIrd  fn>m  |>mho  7i 

In  the  matter  of  clearing  up  conges- 
tion, however,  the  industry  of  the 
country  is  lo  have  an  important  purl. 
It  can  assist  materially  by  expediting 
unloading  of  coal  ul  its  plants  and  by 
refusing  to  re-loud  the  empty  coal  t  ars 
with  industrial  products  or  waste 
materials. 

The  bane  of  the  coal  industry  is 
the  long  haul.  An  industrial  plant  in 
Minnesota  that  burns  West  Virginia 
coal  makes  it  necessary  for  the  car 
carrying  that  coal  to  travel  a  great 
distance.  It  may  be  that  this  plant 
is  so  equipped  that  it  can  burn  econom- 
ically only  West  Virginia  coal.  But  If 
this  plant  can  use  an  Illinois  coal  or  an 
Indiana  coal,  its  fuel  can  be  supplied 
by  cars  that  travel  a  much  shorter  dis- 
tance and  therefore  transport  a  greater 
amount  of  coal  in  given  time. 

This  is  a  problem  that  the  purchas- 
ing agent  should  take  up  with  the  fuel 
engineer  of  the  plant.  Investigation 
may  prove  that  a  cheaper  coal  mined 
at  a  shorter  distance  from  the  plant 
will  give  as  satisfactory  results  as  a 
more  expensive  coal,  brought  from  a 
far-removed  source. 

If  he  carries  out  this  program  the 
purchasing  agent  not  only  saves  his 
industry  money,  but  at  the  same  lime 
adds  to  the  supply  of  high-grade  coals 
for  the  use  of  those  consumers  who 
cannot  burn  the  cheaper  gratles.  This 
would  benefit  certain  industries:  and 
il  would  tend,  also,  to  conserve  the 
amount  of  coal  available  for  domestic 
consumption,  since  the  average  house- 
hold heating  plant  cannot  burn  the 
lower  grades  of  fuel. 

Conservation  of  coal  today  is  a 
national  duty.  All  industries  should 
exercise  every  possible  precaution  to 
make  sure  they  are  gelling  maximum 
results  from  I  he  fuel  they  consume. 
When  a  nation  is  on  the  verge  of  an 
industrial  shutdown  because  of  a  coal 
shortage,  il  is  absolutely  essential 
that  such  coal  as  is  produced  be  used 

efficiently. 

It  seems  safe  to  expect  that  the  rail- 
roads, as  well  as  the  government  and 
the  operators,  will  do  their  part  to 
increase  production  and  lo  accelerate 
distribution.  Under  present  conditions 
the  railroads  are  paying  as  high  prices, 
comparatively,  for  fuel  as  are  the  in- 
dustries. It  is  to  the  carriers'  advan- 
tage lo  speed  up  transportation,  il 
possible.  Many  of  the  operators  are 
losing  money.  Increased  production 
from  their  point  of  view,  while  il 
would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  price  ol 
coal,  would  mean  an  increase  in  their 
profits.  As  for  the  government,  il  lias 
awakened  lo  the  crisis  that  confronts 
the  nation  and  is  using  its  power  to 
relieve  the  situation  as  besl  il  ran. 
Industry's  opportunity  lies  before  il. 

Digitized  by  Google 
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■ — But  Not  the  Stranger's  Check" 

if^Hilinard  frum  pafp  ft) 

II  hus  always  lM*en  a  reasonably  lai 
try  from  Ihe  dry  goods  store  to  the 
saloon.  True,  it  happens  that  just  now 
the  cry  isn't  as  far  as  it  used  to  be. 
Nowadays  the  corner  saloon  is  just 
about  as  dry,  theoretically  at  least,  as 
the  drycst  dry  goods  store.  But  the 
two  places  of  business,  it  may  he 
admitted,  arc  highly  dissimilar.  And 
yd  they  have  one  thing  in  common  — 
nr  used  to  have.  They  both  are  asked, 
;md  frequently,  to  cash  checks. 

In  St.  Paul.  Minnesota,  lives  a  man 
w  ho  once  ran  a  saloon-  a  man  w  ho  has 
learned  his  lesson.  He  is  a  sadder  and 
;i  wiser  num.  Today,  as  he  presides  in 
his  soft-drink  emporium  that  once  was 
his  "place."  and  still  has  as  relics  of 
bygone  days  its  bar  and  back-bar. and 
as  he  broods  over  the  foibles  and  the 
]  rail  ties  and  the  funny-businesses  of 
human  nature,  he  looks  the  part  of  a 
bidder  and  wiser  man.  In  sadness  and 
wisdom  he  seems  to  have  reached  the 
point  of  saturation. 

1  langing  on  his  back-bar  is  a  framed- 
and-glazed  exhibit.  It  is  some  two  or 
three  feet  wide  by  some  four  feel  in 
heiqht.  Across  the  lop  is  printed, 
•  Why  1  Don't  Cash  Checks."  And 
beneath  that  legend  is  displayed  the 
"'pinkest'*  collection  of  "pink"  checks 
that  ever  delighted  the  morbid  eye  of  a 
specialist  in  olT-color  checks. 

I  iccasionally  some  patron  fails  to  see 
the  exhibit-  although  one  must  needs 
lie  half-blind  not  to  sec  it—  and  asks 
to  have  a  check  cashed.  The  proprietor 
has  one  slock  reply  to  lhal  request: 

"I  cash  all  checks  at  3  a.  ni." 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  place 
]>  closed  and  dark! 


Make  Your  Dates  Here" 

TUIC  firm  of  A.  Hamburger  A  Sons, 
inc.,  I-os  Angeles.  Cal.,  has  found 
vimcthing  new  in  the  way  of  rest-room 

I  iinveniences.  A  large  ledger,  for  Ihe 
BM5  of  women  shoppers,  has  been 
placed  in  the  rest  rooms  and  has  proved 

I I  onvenience  for  all  sorts  of  purposes. 
The  book  occupies  a  slanting  shelf  well 

;iplied  with  pencils,  pen  and  ink. 

Messages  are  left  by  those  who  arc 
unable  to  keep  appointments.  Shop- 
inq  directions  as  to  collar  sizes,  shades 
"f  fabrics  and  names  of  phonograph 
I'-cords.  advice  as  to  how  long  Mar- 
-  trot  should  roasl  the  beef  and  similar 
i«  -^ages  are  frequently  entered  in  the 
i-><>k.  One  idle  searcher  discovered 
'  •idences  of  a  promising  romance. 

The  ledger  is  exceedingly  popular 
iiitd  is  bringing  people  into  the  store  to 
•  1  dish  written  connection  with 
Iriends.  with  the  result  lhal  many  of 
them  buv. 


They  Use  the  Autocall 
to  Build  Up  Their  Business 


Conferences  hrUl  I  hire  times  a  week  between  officers, 
officials  and  plant  executives,  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  MACWHYTE  Company,  Kenosha.  Wis.,  being  what 
it  is  today. 

The  Autocal:  takes  an  important  part,  for  whrn  J.  S. 
Wliytc.  factory  manager,  decides  a  conference  is  necessary 
incrdcrthat  he  may  get  immediate  information  on  pro- 
duction, or  to  arrange  to  make  delivery  on  special  orders, 
he  relies  on  the  Autocall.  It  summons  the  rope  and  wire 
mi!]  su|>erii)tendcnt»,  foremen  and  men  from  the  sales, 
order  and  stock  departments  to  his  office. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  call  a  conference  by  Autnc;ill.  Mr. 
Whyte  tells  the  phone  operator  that  a  conference  will  be 
held;  she  turns  to  the  Autocall  Central  and  inserts  a  plug 
under  the  conference  cull  numt>er.  Automatically  the 
specLril  signal  is  sounded  throughout  office  and  factory. 
In  addition  to  this  special  feature  the  Autocall  is  used  to 
signal  executives  whoorecutof  their  offices.  An  executive 
is  never  "lort"  in  this  plant  when  he  is  away  from  his  desk. 
When  he  hears  his  call  a  step  to  the  nearest  phone  puts  him 
in  touch  with  the  peison  wanting  him. 
Autocall  has  many  other  uses.  Factories,  stores  anil  offices 
use  it  in  assembling  and  dismissing  employes:  hospitals 
use  it  to  call  doctors  and  nurses  ;  in  banks  it  is  used  to  give 
an  emergency  alarm  en  to  reach  officials, cashiers  or  tellers. 
Let  us  demonstrate  its  ]>ossihilities  to  you — no  obligation 
is  entailed. 

THE  AUTOCALL  COMPANY 

V'.'o/jifi  in  the  Manufacture  of  Signaling  Davicei 

210  Tucker  Avenue  Shelby.  Ohio 


Contrrvts 
Time  for 
Executives 


"THE  MECHANICAL  FINDER  OF  MEN" 


Improves 
Telephone 
Service 


Adjustment  Company  of  America 

Incorporated,  April,  1 9 OS 

affords  Wholesalers  and  Manufacturers  only  a  high  grade  efficient  collec- 
tion department.  C.  Implicit  confidence  in  our  ability  and  integrity 
enables  our  clients  to  eliminate  waste  motion.  No  form  letters. 
No  stereotyped  methods.    Nothing  but  action  —  prompt  and  forceful. 

WRITE  US  FOR  REFERENCES 
AND  INVESTIGATE  THEM 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 

CHICAGO 

W.  R.  Mitchell,  President 
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Foreign  Trade  Service 

We  offer  the  service  of  a  Foreign  Department  fully 
equipped  to  meet  every  requirement.  Our  direct  connec- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  availahlc  for  our 
correspondents. 

Letters  of  Credit  Issued  Foreign  Transfers  Negotiated 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 

GREAT  LAKES  TRUST  COMPANY 

110  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $3,600,000 


•IHIIHSt  SECTION 


Some  Salesmen  I  Have  Met 

'CnnliniH'd  from  ihmc  t'J) 

to  the  publication.  The  thing  was 
neatly  done  and  it  couldn't  possibly 
have  been  construed  in  the  wrong  way. 

The  salesman  we  all  like  to  meet  is 
the  one  who  realizes  that  we  have 
little  problems  of  our  own,  use  our 
heads  for  something  more  than  hal- 
raeks,  and  are  anxious  to  buy  goods 
from  people  whom  we  know  wc  can 
trust  and  depend  on.  lie  is  of  the 
third  class. 

The  buyer  "takes"  to  a  salesman  of 
this  kind.  He  feels  thai  his  dollar  is 
buying  something  more  than  material 
goods.  He  is  getting  service.  If  he 
needs  a  product  of  a  certain  grade  and 
quality  for  a  very  exacting  use.  he 
knows  that  anything  he  buys  from  this 
salesman  will  serve  the  purpose,  be- 
cause if  the  salesman's  house  did  not 
carry  such  goods  no  attempt  would  he 
made  to  pass  of!  an  inferior  substitute. 

The  wise  salesman  pastes  up  oppor- 
tunities to  make  sales  that  may  prove 
unsatisfactory  lo  the  buyer,  lie  has 
an  eye  for  future  business.  If  he  calls 
on  a  customer  for  the  first  time  he  is 
satisfied  (o  introduce  his  product, 
explain  its  uses  and  advantages,  pass 
the  time  of  day  and  depart.  If  he  has 
the  goods  the  customer  wants,  he  can 
drop  in  again  later  on  and  make  a  sale. 
The  buyer  has  investigated  in  the 
meantime  and  he  will  know  whether 
he  wants  to  place  an  order. 

Surely  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
after  the  salesman  has  reached  a  cer- 
tain point  he  can  go  no  further,  and 
that  from  that  point  to  the  closing 
of  the  transaction  the  matter  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  buyer.  It  therefore 
behooves  the  salesman  lo  attend 
strictly  lo  his  pari  of  Ihe  deal  and  let 
the  buyer  attend  to  his.  But  if  the 
salesman  is  alive  to  his  opportunities 
he  can  improve  his  inning  by  planting 
seeds  of  service  that  will  consciously 

or  unconsciously  influence  the  buyer 
w  hen  he  lakes  the  case  in  hand. 

If.  during  several  years  of  buying 
experience.  I  have  absorbed  any  ideas 
concerning  how  a  salesman  should 
conduct  himself,  any  bits  of  advice 
as  coming  from  the  buyer's  side,  they 
can  be  summed  up  thus: 

He  careful  about  the  impression  you 
make-  and  that  doesn't  mean  being 
fussy  and  remember  that  the  im- 
pression is  two-fold:  of  yourself  and 
your  linn.  Be  clean  and  honorable  in 
your  dealings,  (live  your  customer 
credit  for  having  intelligence;  don't 
try  to  stampede  him.  You  can  help 
him.  if  you  will,  and  he  will  appreciate 
your  help.  Stale  your  case  simply  and 
clearly,  but  briefly:  and  w  hen  you  have 
slated  your  case,  get  out.  Don't 
pester  your  man  by  hanging  around 
aflcr  your  story  is  told;  if  you  watch 
him  carefully,  you'll  see  signs  by  which 
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Burroughs  KNOWS! 


BURROUGHS  sell  l he  world's 
bulk  of  adding  mach  i  net.  Obviousl  v, 
they  are  office  appliance  experts.  They 
know  thai  in  grcrt  institutions — in  small 
businesses,  too  —  the  Addrcssograph 
handles  names  in  the  most  rapid,  eco- 
nomical and  accurate  way. 

Names  of  customers,  prospects, 
employees,  etc.,  arc  "typewritten"  IS 
times  faster  than  by  hand.  Krror*  Bfb 
impossible. 

Prints  through  typewriter  ribbon 
from  durable  metal  plates  easily  made 
byyourclcrk.  Entire  lisccanbcaddressed; 
or  Removable  Tabs  on  address  plaies 
designate  "goods  wanted,''  rating,  etc. 
Tabs  work  with  "Selector"  which  picks 
out  desired  plates  for  addressing  —  skips 
others. 

There  is  a  Hand,  Fool  Lever  or 

Electric  Addrcssograph  for  any  name- 
writing  need. 


5i  urol ghs* Adding  Ma<  mine  Company 

Do'Mtirr,  Mi<  iiioan 


Adcressograph  Company, 
901  seat  Van  Euren  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Cantleaen: - 

It  1b  &  pleasure  tc  advlea  that  our 
extensive  Addrsesograph  esuiptoent  has  proven  i  time 
liver  and  1b  In  constant  uae  for: 

(l)  Imprinting  noses,  dates  and  numbers 
on  ecaployse's  pay  envelopes  and  tlae  car  la. 

(C)  Addressing  over  IDO.OCG  pieces  sacb 
month  of  Direct  Vail  literature  to  prospects. 

(i)  Addressing  50,000  envelopes  which 

carry  the  Bun  Clearing  Houas  to  every 

bank  lr.  the  United  States  and  Canad.-i. 

(i)  Addressing  150. 0C0  envelopoa  which 
carry  cur  magazine  EC'S  IN  J.,  to  a  selected  lie' 
of  manufacturers,  wholesaler*  and  retailers. 

<5)  Addressing  all  miscellaneous  material 
and  message*  to  cur  Field  Force.    In  this 
connection  the  Auto»atlc  Selector  enables  us 
to  address  literature  to  any  given  group  of 
persona  or  to  several  groups,  at  will.  The 
machine  automatically  picks  out  the  desired 
plates  and  returns  than  to  thalr  respective 
place*  without  any  effort  from  the  operator- 

The  Addressograpb  enables  us  to  do  tblt  weri 
accurately,  economically  and  on  schedule  time. 


*3H/U 


four*  very  truly, 
Manager  Advertla MS  Department 


General  Offices 
W.  Van  Buren  St 
CHICAGO 


Plate  embossing  station- 

In  50  Leading  CMe*°°8le 


A  "i  v  r  »  j  i  «  i  n  •".      >  r  1 1 1  » 
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Absolute  Time  Records 

k  to  th*  mmui**  worn  Mori  u  »unr«l 
■iiil  ftniihrfl.  -  I.  n  Hi.:.  .11.  i.  . 

*ll> I  ijrlitrird;  nhm  Irtlrn  ar»-  rtvriTrri 
arwi  *nata«  red. 

ktal'flia  I'M  -  5l*m|ra  •  ■  ■■!  btllr,  ji' 
buill  lot  l«n*.  nrrvirr.  and  *i>rk  i|UM-kl%. 

•  "■■■■lli   >.  B  nil  .1  r  ..  -  ,  ;  i  , 

Sr-M  fvf  n'iV^»-  alW*taa? 
vannu*  with  :■■ '  ■ 


1  *VZ«Mail-Order  Selling'* 

No*  a  ff»  t-rich-cruick  "How"  book  for 

1 1>*  youth f  nl  b*«lrmarf  bat  ft  a*  r»«,  atr**rht  ta. 

ul  ■  -  i     j  Is  Mdlma  t'»  malt.  Elaaanl4.f1  j  i  prara 
mail  oni«r  a— d  ad  *  r-tUHr>a  axpar'anga  a* nina 
-  r»»rrtMn»  »rt-r  aaJa  bjr  mall.  TrVtl  and 

Gt«a4  ftilaaa  It*  ptllina  lo-w  corn  trvqtilr— •  and 
r*i  prnAt  eraar*  tot  — 1 1  Imnjiiw .  not  lea  or 
aarurUtaa.  ^  f|CM  CH*eh  Pan 
•f  CaaAatoia  J  da* ft 

Pr4nt»d<m  wfcila  aca-ahallboua',  2 color  mnr< 
•iil>aiat>Oally  t>><wt><f.  »>•--••  l«ti*     San  I  frao 
nai**a  writing  cm  t«*l- 
d  ara  pf  m;*  !  ■  *  urara 
r  *T>ka— la  al  I  OLb«*a 
,  ilft-0  ftk**Ar««* 

Ernest  F.  Gardner  Advertising  Service,  citv .  no. 
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IT'S  VISIBLE 

AMERICAN  MODEL  41 


Price 
$15.00 


HAND 

NUMBERING 
MACHINE 


o 
I— . 
< 

o 
z 


123456 

Impression  of  Figures 


— R<*nt> 


Steel 

Throughout. 


The  Machine 
With  the  Guarantee. 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

AMERICAN 
NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO. 

.•«!-.•!..  Shvpherd  Ave.       Brooklyn.  N.  V. 
Nto  Cm1«Io«u«  on  R«qu,*t. 


he  means  lo  indicate  lhal  the  inter- 
view is  ended. 

And  speaking  of  signs  reminds  me 
of  a  little  joke  on  myself,  with  which 
this  article  may  well  conclude.  Like 
every  other  purchasing  agent.  I  am 
postered  at  limes  by  salesmen  that 
want  to  hang  around.  For  my  own 
protection.  I  recently  worked  out 
several  little  schemes  to  end  interviews 
-  little  bits  of  stage  business  like  clear- 
ing my  desk,  closing  a  drawer  ostenta- 
tiously or  getting  up  from  my  desk  and 
buttoning  my  coat.  I  had  even  taken 
my  stenographer  into  the  plot  for  her 
co-operation  when  other  tactics  should 
fail. 

One  day  a  salesman  of  typewriter 
ribbons,  or  something,  had  me  cor- 
nered at  my  desk.  lie  had  finished 
his  talk,  but  still  hung  around.  I 
tried  all  the  bits  of  stage  business,  but 
lo  no  avail.  Finally  I  resorted  to  the 
one  expedient  that  never  had  failed. 
Without  the  salesman's  observing  the 
act,  I  touched  the  button  that  con- 
nected with  my  stenographer's  desk 
in  the  outer  oflice.  The  young  woman 
stepped  into  the  room,  took  in  the 
situation  instantly,  and  knew  what 
was  expected  of  her.  The  plot  had 
been,  you  see.  that  under  such  circum- 
stances she  was  to  tell  me  something 
that  would  end  the  interview  within 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  She  glanced 
at  the  clock  on  my  oflice  wall  and  said: 

"I  just  wanted  to  remind  you.  Mr. 
Harbourt,  that  you  have  a  conference 
with  Mr.  Martin  at  11:30." 

"Verv  well."  I  said,  without  looking 
up.  "I'll  be  ready." 

Then  I  glanced  at  my  visitor  to  sec- 
how  he  had  taken  the  dialogue.  To 
my  consternation  he  settled  himself  in 
his  chair,  as  if  for  a  good  long  visit. 
Then  I,  too,  stole  a  glance  at  the  clock 
and  saw  the  reason. 

It  was  10:20.  My  stenographer  had 
misread  the  lime  by  an  hour. 

And  for  that  whole  blessed  hour  lhal 
salesman  of  typewriter  ribbons  had  me 
helpless  and  at  his  mercy.  But  I  had 
my  revenge.  I  didn't  buy  any  of  his 
ribbons. 


Fenton  Labels 


Stick  to  everything 
but  themselves 


Fenton  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

506-512  Race  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Speed  Up  Your 
Business 

Your  office  is  probably  equipped 
with  even'  time-saving  device  — 
from  adding  machines  lo  check 
writers,  dictating  machines  to 
typewriters. 

But  how  about  your  Intercom- 
munication System? 

If  you're  still  depending  upon 
office  boy  service,  or  the  ordinary 
telephone,  there  is  enough  lost 
time  and  lost  motion  in  your 
organization  to  offset  all  of  the 
other  time  savers  put  together. 

Speed  up  your  business  as  fifty 
thousand  busy  executives  arc 
doing  with  the 

Dictograph 

System  of  Interior  Telephone 

—the  quickest,  most  convenient,  initalit. 
ttutomatic  mean*  of  intercommunication 
ever  devised. 

No  Operator,  no  "busy"  wire,  no  number* 
to  juggle.  You  press  the  key,  sit  back  and 
talk — to  one  or  half  a  dozen,  and  back 
come  your  answer*  as  clear  as  a  bell. 
No  effort!  Nodelay !  Information  i*  voUr:> 
instantly,  instructions  |ro  direct,  confer- 
ence! are  held,  details  arc  disposed  of — 
and  even-  man  in  youroreanizationiskept 
at  "concert  pilch" — because  through  the 
Dictograph  you  guide  and  govern  every 
department. 

And  not  only  arc  you  in  instant  com- 
munication with  your  orvanization,  but 
every  department  is  in  direct,  frictionlcs? 
touch  with  every  other — minimizing  error 
and  tpteJiug  up  huiir.es:. 

We  have  prepared  for  the  busy  executne 
a  ten-minute  Essay  on  Efficiency.  A  Cop] 
with  my  compliments  aw  ait*  your  request. 
A  five-minute  demonstration  of  the 
Dictoeraph  on  your  own  desk  will  pro\  c 
a  revelation  in  intercommunication 
efficiency,  and  place  you  under  no 
obligation. 

C.  H.  LEHMAN, Pra'tdrnt. 


Dictograph  Products  Corporation 

220  W.  42nd  Strict  N«w  York,  N  Y. 

(Chttk  one  of  the  IfHHfl 

PI  5-Minutc  Demonstration 

You  mi)'  #ivc  ui  a  '  minuir  [IrmotWriiiiufi  »ith 
iiiid*T*t4f»din*  ilt*t  ii  place*  the  undersigned  unJer  no 
oblttratiunv 

□  Free  Booklet 

YOU  may  mail^Vn  r.iwy  on  K.tCAUlivc  iirhcicDcy.*" 
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Underbidding  a  Loser 

poft  the  linst  eight  or  (on  years  after 
the  firm  of  A.  C.  Baldwin  &  Sons, 
printers,  binders  and  bookmakers,  of 
Austin,  Texas,  was  founded,  A.  C. 
Baldwin,  its  president,  was  content 
with  surh  gradual  growth  as  resulted 
from  purely  commercial  orders.  At 
Kngth  there  came  a  time  when  he 
resolved  to  try  his  hand  at  stale 
printing.  He  knew  the  printing  busi- 
ness from  A  to  Izzard  and  he  was  well 
equipped  to  do  the  work;  all  he  had  to 
do  was  get  the  order. 

The  contract  on  which  he  decided  to 
bid  was  one  calling  for  printing  lin- 
en lire  supply  of  catalogues,  bulletins  and 
pamphlets  for  all  the  departments  of 
Ihe  state  government  for  two  years  at  a 
fixed  price  foreaeh  of  the  several  tuiite- 
composition;  presswork;  stitching  or 
sewing,  including  folding,  and  covers 
for  each  hook.  Mr.  Baldwin  knew  (hat 
tr>  get  this  contract  he  would  have  to 
underbid  the  company  which  already 
held  it;  he  knew,  moreover,  that  this 
company  was  losing  money  on  the  joh, 
but  was  prepared  to  take  it  at  a  loss 
for  another  year  for  the  sake  of  prestige. 

At  the  appointed  time  Mr.  Baldwin 
submitted  his  bid — and  got  the  con- 
tract. It  might  seemsurprisingenough 
that  he  should  underbid  a  man  who 
was  already  losing  money  on  that 
work,  but  the  sequel  is  si  ill  more 
surprising:  Mr.  Baldwin  not  only 
saved  money  to  the  stale  of  Texas,  but 
actually  made  a  profit  of  $10,000.01) 
out  of  a  contract  on  which  his  pre- 
decessor lost  money. 

The  answer  to  this  seeming  paradox 
is  simple:  Mr.  Baldwin  was  able  to 
compute  his  costs  almost  to  a  cent  and 
knew  that  operations  in  his  establish- 
ment were  so  planned,  scheduled  and 
dispatched  that  he  could  do  the  work 
for  less  lhan  the  other  fellow  and  still 
make  money.  Before  deciding  on  the 
figure  which  he  finally  submitted  he 
estimated  the  cost  of  composition  and 
presswork;  the  cost  of  paper  and  cover 
slock;  the  cost  of  printing  ink;  the  cost 
of  bindery  operations,  and  all  other 
items  that  would  be  charged  to  the  cosl 
of  production.  This  was  precisely 
what  almost  any  other  manufacturing 
printer  would  ha\re  done,  but  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  able  to  figure  closer  and 
with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  than 
Ihe  majority  of  printers. 

Mr.  Baldwin  never  guesses  about  the 
cost  of  a  job;  he  always  knows.  In  his 
ledger  arc  the  accounts  of  f»00  custom- 
ers and  by  referring  to  his  ledger  sheets 
he  can  tell  the  exact  cost  of  any  job  for 
any  customer,  cost  of  slock,  cost  of 
labor  and  margin  of  profit.  By  turn- 
ing to  his  tracer  record  he  ran  find,  in 
black  and  while,  the  exact  time  spent 
on  any  operation  and  the  cosl  of  that 
time  in  dollars  and  cents.    On  the 


OneGirl^ 

will  do  the  work  "/Fifty  Typists 

75  pood,  clean,  sharp  form  letters  a  minute.  That  is  what  can  be  done 
in  your  own  office  by  any  stenographer  «>r  office  bov. 


Exact  Form  Letters 
20c  Per  Thousand 

Belter  form  letters  than  you  ever 
thought  possible — letters  with  the 
clean  cut  appearance  of  neatly 
typed  originals  that  exactly  dupli- 
cate the  typewriter  type,  can  be 
printed  at  the  rate  of  7>  per  mi  nut  c 
on  the  Rotospccd. 

No  Type,  Trouble  or  Muss 

The  Rotospccd  stencil  is  prepared 
quickly  and  easily.  No  type  to 
set.  Typewrite  your  letters  on  a 
sheet  of  stencil  paper.  Attach 
the  stencil  paper  to  the  Rotospccd 
and  turn  the  handle.  Thai's  all. 
A  child  can  do  it.  The  Rotospccd 
has  a  semi-automatic  feed  —self 
adjusting  impression  roll,  an  un- 
limited •icad-spacini:  device  and 
improved  receiving  tray  all 
there  exclusive  advantage*  -vet 


Ruled  Forms  Easily  Printed 

Ruled  forms  of  all  sizes  from  3x5 
inch  cards  to  8'  jxl6  inch  sheets 
are  printed  on  the  Rotospccd  just 
as  easily  as  form  letters  and  at  a 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  thousand. 

Illustrations  and  Signatures 
Quickly  Reproduced 

SlnslchX  can  be  copied  or  traced  on  the 
Mcncil  paper  and  llic  signature  written 
n  that  a  completely  typewritten,  il!u>- 
t rated  and  ripned  letter  will  In-  printed 
at  one  operation. 

Only  One  Model 
Price  $43.50  Complete 

This  machine  docs  cvcrvihinit  that  a 
stencil  duplicator  can  ilt>.  'Iliere  are 
no  aceetiMirie*  or  hichcr  priced  models. 
The  price  include*  full  equipment  and 
Mj'iicicnl  supplies  for  printing  twenty- 
four  jobs.    The  Mving  

on  this  much  work 


'      will  p a v  the  el 

it's  the  simplest  duplicator  in  the     tire  com'  of  the 
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Free  Trial  at  Our  Risk 
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The  Rotospeed  Co. 

429  E.  3rd  St.       Dayton,  Ohio 


TK»  Roto*p««d  Co. 
429  I  -i.i  3rd  St. 
D*yton,  Ohio. 

*  r>  H  it  fit  »    at    ti  n  '  f   h  r»  i  •  k  I  r  (. 
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Send    f'»r    copy  of 
Filing  and  Finding" ; 
story  of    a  modern, 
efficient  office  appliance 


Old  Way  or 

Nuway  ? 

HKRE'S  how  riling  drawers  gener- 
ally look  in  the  office  where  old 
tiling  methods  prevail. 

And  here's  the  way  they  A  I- WAYS 
look  with  NUWAY  Filing  Interiors 
installed.  Folders  held  in  m  e  places; 
partitions  movahlc;  adjustable  at  top 
and  bottom.  No  sagging  or  buckling 
folders,  no  crumpled,  torn  letters. 


Some  valuable  territory  still  available  for  live  dealers. 

Write  today  to 


jiiiiiaii 


mu 


I — WW 
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Machine  Accounting  Equipment 

C  The  picture  shows  Outfit  No.  Z,  consisting  of  ADJl'STO 
Tray-Binder,  Truck  Stand  and  Steel  Filing  Case — a  splendid 
outfit  to  use  with  any  bookkeeping  machine. 
C  The  ADJL'STO  has  large  tray  capacity  with  expansion  and 
locking  features  of  a  ledger  hinder.  The  jaws  or  shrrt  supports 
are  adjustable  to  any  angle  fur  convenience  in  posting  and  refer- 
ence to  accounts.  Holds  up  to  2000  sheets — any  pbtc  cir  punching. 
Sheets  rest  on  non-skid  rial  base.  Best  possible  working  facilities. 
C.  The  Truck  Stand  may  be  easily  wheeled  toany  position  on  floor, 
or  in  and  out  of  vault.  Kliminate*  vibration  from  the  machine. 
<!_  The  Steel  Transfer  Case  holds  sheets  un  to  12x12  inches  — 
3500  sheets  capacity. 

A  Complete  Outfit  in  one  unit.     Write  Dept.  B  for  information 

Iefebure  Ledger  [p  n  pahy 

™"  account i rso  ■"iqoipmint  *■  out r i mm 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  U.S.A. 


Stationery  of  Distinction 

Reaching  people  you  never  sec,  your  letterhead  helps  them  visuali/e 
you  favorably  or  unfa\orahly.  Specializing  in  stationery  of  the 
finest  character,  we  hat  e  served  for  years  industrial,  commercial  and 
financial  institutions  whose  prominence  shows  their  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  details  and  whose  continuing  patronage  is  testi- 
mony as  to  how  well  we  do  their  work.  What  we  have  done  for 
them  we  can  do  for  you.    Will  you  write? 

The  Edwards  &  Franklin  Go. 


Strri  an  J  CopperpJatr  Engraven  an  J  Lithofrapkeri 
1835  to  1845  F.e.t  23d  Street  CLBVKLAND.  OHIO 


record  of  any  job  he  can  find  data 
which  furnishes  an  infallible  guide  in 
estimating  the  price  for  a  similar  job. 

Every  day  Nlr.  Baldwin's  office  girl 
begins  her  work  by  posting  from  the 
workmen's  time  sheets,  or  work  tickets, 
to  the  tracer  book  or  order  record, 
charging  to  each  job  the  time  spent 
by  every  workman  in  produring  that 
job. 

These  work  tickets  themselves  are 
so  skillfully  devised  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  keep  a  systematic 
record  of  his  own  lime  without  slowing 
up  his  production.  On  his  work  ticket 
each  workman  records  the  detail  of  his 
day's  work,  giving  the  order  number 
of  each  job  and  the  time  expended  on 
it.  The  sheets  are  so  arranged  that 
the  workman  may  check  off  not  only 
the  elapsed  lime  expended  on  each  job. 
but  also  the  character  of  the  opera- 
tion. Thus  he  needs  to  write  noth- 
ing but  job  numbers,  saving  time  and 
avoiding  the  errors  that  result  from 
illegibility. 

When  a  job  is  completed  the  book- 
keeper has  already  computed,  day  by- 
day,  the  cost  of  all  time  spent  on  that 
job  by  the  various  workmen  who 
helped  to  produce  it,  basing  the  cost 
figures  on  the  employee's  wages,  and 
posted  the  cost  of  the  different  opera- 
tions to  the  numbered  record  of  that 
job  in  the  tracer  book.  From  this 
record  the  stock  cost,  job  cost  and 
price  are  posted  to  the  tracer  envelope 
and  from  this  envelope  to  the  ledger. 
The  difference  between  the  cost  and 
price,  of  course,  shows  the  exact 
margin  of  profit. 

To  show  how  accurately  Mr.  Bald- 
win's system  enables  him  to  keep  check 
on  stock,  he  tells  this  incident.  At  the 
close  of  one  year  his  physical  inventory 
showed  that  he  had  a  certain  amount 
of  stock  on  hand,  approximately 
$8,500.00  worth.  From  his  records  he 
found  that  no  less  than  127,844.20 
worth  of  slock  had  been  used  during 
the  year  in  filling  orders,  yet  so 
accurately  had  he  figured  all  stuck 
used,  even  on  orders  requiring  I  he 
breaking  of  packages  that  there  \\;is  u 
difference  of  less  than  $100  between 
his  physical  inventory  and  the  balance 
of  stock  on  hand  as  shown  by  his  stock 
record. 

Ouija  in  Big  Demand 

Contemporary  interest  in  spiritual- 
istic phenomena  and  the  dicta  of  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge.  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle,  and 
other  upholders  of  spiritualism,  has 
actually  affected  industry.  Willi  mi 
Fnld  «.\  Sons,  of  Baltimore,  ouija-board 
manufacturers  in  the  home  of  the  oi  ija 
board,  have  lately  found  it  necessary  lo 
enlarge  their  manufacturing  facilil  es. 

A  larger  factory,  completed  at  a  cost 
of  1125,000,  has  just  been  built. 

— The  Nation's  Business. 
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Keeping  Books  With  Goods 

'Continued  from  page  20 1 

ran  read  from  ils  pages  as  phain  as 
print  the  current  news  of  the  goods  on 
Ihe  shelves.  Without  referring  to  any 
other  record  but  the  ledger  sheet  of  an 
article  he  can  tell: 

How  many  units  of  it  should  he  on 
the  shelf —  now. 

Where  it  is  kept. 

How  much  ii  cost. 

How  long  it  has  been  in  stock. 

What  happened  to  what  was  there. 

How  much  is  on  order. 

How  long  it  lakes  to  gel  il. 

How  fast  il  actually  moves  into 
customers'  hands. 

How  murh  comes  back  again. 

How  much  is  returned  to  tin- 
supplier. 

Whether  il  is  seasonal  goods. 

Whether  il  has  been  overstocked. 

Whether  sales  may  have  been  lost 
through  short  stock. 

When  it  should  be  reordered. 

How  much  should  be  ordered. 

Whether  the  demand  for  il  is  in- 
creasing or  declining. 

Whether  it  pays  to  carry  it. 

What  rale  of  capital  turnover  that 
*peri6e  line  shows. 

Whal  more  could  be  desired  as  aids 

to  efficient,  profitable  merchandising, 
either  by  the  general  manager,  the 
sales  manager  or  the  buyer? 

Records  of  this  character  arc  invalu- 
able at  any  time,  but  particularly  in 
the  period  wc  are  facing.  With  price 
levels  tending  downward  and  expenses 
apparently  impossible  of  proportionate 
reduction,  the  elimination  of  merchan- 
dising wastes  by  the  use  of  accurate 
stock  records  offers  the  one.  possible 
margin  by  which  to  keep  business  in 
economic  balance. 

The  whole  case  for  Bookkeeping 
wilh  Goods  can  best  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Hubbard:  '  I'd  hate 
la  have  to  compete  against  a  house 
that  kept  a  stock  ledger,  if  my  house 
did  not!" 

Listing  the  Owners  of  Autos 

The  automobile  association  of  Cali- 
urnifl  is  sending  out  an  automobile 
directory  containing  a  numerical  list 
ol  all  automobile,  truck  and  motor- 
cycle owners  in  the  stale. 

Weekly  issues  will  continue  through- 
out the  year  to  keep  the  information 
up  to  date.    The  numerical  sections 

ntain  about  -150.000  names.  Follow- 
ing this  come  the  county  and  town 
lists  for  every  tow  n  in  the  state.  Each 
"J  these   sections   consists   of  l.(XX) 

Information  published  shows  the 
license  number,  name  and  address  of 
the  owners,  engine  number,  make, 
niodel  and  year  of  car. 


The  First  Complete  System  for 
Preventing  Check  Frauds 

All  common  forms  of  fraud  affecting  the  signer  of 
a  check  are  prevented  by  the  Todd  Anti-Forgery 
System — changing  the  amount;  changing  the  names 
or  endorsements;  or  forgery  by  "conterf citing*'  or 
duplicating  genuine  check  forms. 

Protectograph 

Anti- Forgery  System 

backed  by  an  iron-clad  forgery 'insurance  policy,  issued  gratis  to  each 
user  of  the  System,  positively  insuring  the  user  and  his  honk,  jointly, 
for  an  amount  that  amply  covers  the  average  daily  hank  balance. 


The  Protectograph 

Check  Writer 

writes  and  "shreds"  the 
amount  of  a  check  in  Dol- 
lars and  Cents — (in  words, 
not  figures) — exact  to  the 
penny,  in  two  vivid  colors — 
a  complete  word  to  each 
strokeof  the  handle.  {Todd 
Two-C«h>r  Patent- 


PROTOD  Forgery- 
Proof  Checks 

draft*,  ami  oiIut  negotiable  inatTU- 
mcni*.  Chemical*  in  the  fibre 
prevent  altering  name*  or  any  writ- 
ten or  printed  portion  of  the  docu- 
ment without  in-taut  detection. 
PROTOI)  is  registered,  accounted 
for  and  safeguarded  like  Govern* 
merit  sitk-thread  hank  MM**.  *l°hr 
wclt-known  watermark  reproduced 
ah«>ve  identifies  I'KOTOI). 


EXACTLY  FIFTY  ONE  DOLLARS  SIX  CENTS 

Imprint  of  ihr  I'rott  rt-.|r»pr>  Check  Writer  Amount  Line    Amount  word*  red.  denomination!  black. 

I  -    I'l'ti.  (Todd  Patrnra) 

It"  you  have  any  funds  in  charge — find  out  about  the  Todd 
Protectograph  Anti-Forgery  System- — and  insure  your  peace  of 
mind.  Send  the  coupon  attached  for  full  information,  with 
samples  of  checks,  also  the  vividly  written  story  of  how  check 
swindlers  work,  by  a  famous  "scratcher"  now  in  State  prison. 
Knclose  your  business  card  or  letterhead  with  the  coupon. 


TODD  PROTECTOGRAPH 

Trade- Mark  Rcliatercd 
(K.t.blished  1899) 

World's  lorcrsl  makers  of  ckrtk 
protecting  devices  and  forgery- 
fintof  rhrch 

1179  University  Avenue, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CO. 


I  odd  Protectograph  Company, 

1179  Uaivcraitv  Avenue,  Kochratar.  N.  V. 

KRFR,  pieajKc  send  "Scraicfcer  Send*  a 
Warning"  and  description  of  the 
Todd  Anti-Foreerv  Swtem. 


Siimt  ....   

(  haelaae  your  buaincaa  card  or  letterhead) 


I  ---J 


an 
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Rebuilt  Multigraplis  at  Half- Price 

Latest  Models         Rcbuilt-Like-New         Guaranteed  Two  Years 


Number  Four 


S250 

<  nrw  I  '  rrlMiill 

Inrtudo  the  fSUfl  current,  No.  4 
Model  and  >20  Stand.  Complete  type 
equiptnrnt  I  brand  new'1,  2  segments, 
look,  supplier,  riMioiis. 


S865  Complete  I  nit 


«  Id.') 

rrMfcj 

Ineludes  ilie  S430  No.  4  cmtlii,  and  in 
addition  the  Automatic  Fred,  Power 
Drive  (ri^'tit  motor  (or  your  current) 
and  Priming  Attachment. 


■S975  Senior  No.  36  • 

LW»I  •'•-I'MlttJ 

Includes  tin-  Multi.  Senior 
Printer  with  the  automatic 
platen  release  and  a  separate 
Oiinpotypr  automatic  type- 
setter iMitli  on  siaiuK.  AlM 
tlie  Power  Drive,  Automatic 
Feed  and  Printing  Attachment. 


Guarantee 

Our  MiiltiijrapliN  guaranteed  to 
produce  finest  quality  work  or 
money  refunded.  ttuarantec 
to  renew  free  any  part  that 
wears  or  lirvaks  within  1  years 
(only  exception  natural  wear 
on  lypr)- 


REBUILT   MULTI  GRAPH  EXCHANGE 


LINCOLN  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Loose  Leaf  DevicevS 

for  every  requirement 


The  I'enn.  Sittionttl 
B.ini,  Mttt,  At.  has 
hrtn  using  Mtinn 
rfuifiment  "••ith  their 
Maehinr  Batikkfrfiing 
System  r^rr  sinre  its 
inifn/hitini. 


CTATIONKRY  equipment  for 
machine  bookkeeping;  binders, 
stands,   ledger  leaves,  statements, 
envelopes,  etc.    Seventy-one  years, 
of  experience  in  supplying  the 
needs  of  Banks  enables  us  to  offer 
you  suggestions  of  practical  value,  which  wi 
are  always  glad  to  do. 

May  we   send   further   information  and 
illustrations  ? 


Ilifeitft  Kc«<k»  —  Biiunil  aihl  L«*»v  Leat  —  Lilliotnptiinc.  PriMMR 
Fntrafin*  -   Other  Slatinnrr.  ait.l  SuppTU-. 


WILLIAM  M ANN  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 

TOL  VI>»:l>  IN  1M> 
A'rtv  YtrK)fi(ei:  26 1  UronJivat 


I  »  T  t  «  I  N  C 


ircttoi 


Truth  in  Trade  Terms 

PV£jV  I  hough  the  shoe  trade  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  ihe 
meaning  of  a  Irade  term,  it  is  unsafe 
to  employ  il  unless  it  is  equally  well 
known  to  the  publir. 

That  position  has  been  taken  by  the 
National  Vigilance  Committee  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  and  by  local  units  of  I  his 
Association. 

"Progressive  stores  in  various  sec- 
lions,  which  know  the  value  of  good 
will,  and  which  do  all  in  their  power  to 
protect  the  good  names  of  their  estab- 
lishments, readily  assent  to  this  policy." 
■  ays  a  bulletin  from  the  National  Vigi- 
lance Committee,  "as  was  demon* 
stialed  in  Minneapolis  a  few  days  ago. 
when  the  local  committee  protested 
against  the  use  of  the  term  'beach 
made'  as  applied  to  a  shoe  that  was 
made  by  machine!  y. 

"  The  dealer  at  first  said  thai  he  felt 
jusliiicd  because  the  shoe  was  market! 
'Bench  Made'  on  the  sole,  but  on 
further  reflection,  he  admitted  that  he 
knew  the  merchandise  was  machine 
made,  and  he  knew.  also,  that  the 
advertisement  might  lead  many  peo- 
ple to  believe  thai  il  was  a  handmade 
shoe. 

"This  dealer  appreciated  the  neces- 
sity for  prelecting  the  good  will  of  his 
store  as  a  means  for  holding  his  trade 
in  the  future."  says  the  bulletin  from 
the  Vigilanre  Committee,  "and  there- 
fore agreed  not  to  repeat  the  state- 
ment." 

Later,  the  advertising  association 
announces,  the  complaint  was  carried 
by  the  local  committee  to  the  manu- 
facturer, with  the  suggestion  that  such 
marking  of  shoes  was  probably  a 
violation  of  the  Minnesota  trulh-in- 
advertising  law;  such  a  law.  by  the 
way,  as  is  also  in  force  in  thirty-five 
other  states,  and  that  in  all  events,  the 
factory  would  not  want  to  be  parly  to 
paving  Ihe  way  for  misleading  state- 
ments on  the  part  of  its  dealers,  be- 
cause of  the  unfavorable  reaclion  which 
would  be  stirc  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
The  management  of  the  factory  adopted 
this  point  of  view,  and  in  future  will 
nol  so  stamp  its  shoes. 

But  Not  Alw  ays  Working 

"How  long  has  that  clerk  worked 
for  you?"  asked  the  traveling  man,  as 
he  watched  the  man  do  up  some  bulter. 

"About  four  hours.  I  should  say." 
replied  the  man  who  keeps  the  slore. 

"I  thought  he  had  been  wilh  you 
longer  than  lhal,"  said  Ihe  traveling 
salesman. 

"He  has."  said  the  slorekeeper;  "he 
has  been  here  for  six  months." — 
Onward. 
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The  Average  Office  Man 

85%  lo  05%  of  income  required  for  necessities 
5%  to  15%  ot      "      available  for  luxuries  ami  Saving 


The  Accountancy-Trained  Man 

50'.. t  to  G.V  <  of  income  required  for  necessities 

;},-,< ;  to  SV  (  of 


available  for  luxuries  and  investment 


A 


yes,  it  pays  to  stud/  accounting 


r'  is  not  our  policy  to  urge  a  man  to 
take  up  the  study  of  accounting 
simply  because  it  is  the  most  profit- 
able profession  in  the  world. 

There  are  some  men  who  can't  stand  up 
under  responsibility,  who  are  naturally  in- 
accurate, who  have  not  had  the  necessary 
grammar  school  education  or  who  arc 
"wishers"  rather  than  "willers" — these 
men  are  much  better  off  in  some  other 
line  of  work. 

But  to  the  men  who  are  educationally 
qualified  and  realty  ambitious  there  is  a 
different  story  to  tell. 

Accounting  is  the  most  profitable  pro- 
fession in  the  world  It  is  uncrowded— 
the  demand  for  properly  trained  men  is 
greater  than  the  supply  and  is  constantly 
growing.  It  is  fascinating — it  takes  you 
right  into  the  beating  heart  of  business. 
It  appeals  to  the  ambitious,  independent 
man  because  the  accountant  is  usually  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  officers  of  a  concern. 


But  you  can't  expect  to  achieve  success 
in  accounting  or  any  other  profession 
without  proper  training.  Mr.  Waldron  H. 
Rand,  C  P.A,  Chairman  of  the  Educational 
Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants,  in  discussing  the  reason  why 
so  many  students  of  Accounting  Schools 
fail  to  pass  the  CP.  A.  examinations,  says: 
"One  can  scarcely  expect  a  student,  much 
less  a  class  of  students,  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation which  the  teacher  himself  has  not 
passed  —  perhaps  could  not  pass."  You 
wouldn't  think  of  studying  medicine  from 
a  druggist — you  should  not  consider  any 
group  of  men  qualified  to  train  you  as  an 
accountant  unless  they,  themselves,  have 
earned  their  CP.  A.  decree  by  examination. 
From  the  very  first  lesson,  every  bit  tft 
the  work  of  every  I.  A.  S.  student,  is  ex- 
amined, constructively  criticized  and 
uraded  by  a  f  iculty  of  C  P.  A.  instructors. 
He  is  under  the  personal  guidance  of  men 
who  have  themselves  achieved  marked 
success  in  the  profession  which  they  are 
teaching. 

7k*  International  Accountant  Society  guarantees 
him  riaitly  that  kind  of  training. 
Furthermore,  or  a  unique  and  exclusive  method  of 
mail  instruct 'on  it  enables  htm  to  acute  that  train- 
ing in  h    spare  time. 

And  finally,  through  an  exclusive  system  of  Post 
Graduate  Courses,  it  offers  htm  the  opportunity  to 
become  an  authority  in  any  special ucd  field  of 
accounting  it  hich  you  may  select. 
And  you  receive  individual  instruction  bas- 
ed upon  your  individual  need.  You  are  free 
to  consult  any  member  of  the  I.  A.  S.  facul- 
ty upon  any  problem  in  your  daily  work  or 


any  particular  feature  of  the  course. 
This  consultation  privilege  is  equivalent 
to  the  service  which  the  highest  grade 
accounting  firms  render  to  their  clients 
and  in  itself  is  worth  many  times  the 
comparatively  low  tuition  fees. 

The  course  itself  has  been  prepared  es- 
pecially to  meet  the  special  requirements 
of  extension  teachir.g.  It  presents  the 
points  usually  considered  most  difficult,  in 
a  simple,  clear,  easily  remembered  and 
intensely  practical  manner. 

All  of  the  lessons  are  in  loose-leaf  form, 
suitable  for  binding  for  permanent  refer- 
ence in  a  binder  which  is  furnished  every 
student  Not  only  does  this  feature  add 
to  the  convenience-  of  the  student  who  is 
able  to  slip  a  lesson  into  any  pocket  for 
study  in  any  spare  moment,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  carry  a  heavy,  awkward 
book,  but  in  addition  it  enablrs  us  through  con- 
stant revision  to  keep  the  instruction  material 
always  up  to  the  minute. 

And  of  course,  when  you  have  secured  your  train- 
ing in  the  basic  principles  of  nccountinn  von  will 
want  to  specialize.  And  you  will  be  right  because 
in  every  profession  it  is  the  specialist  who  is  moat 
in  demand  and  is  most  highly  rewarded. 
Our  svstem  of  Post-Graduate  eounes  in  highly 
spt-claliied  accounting  fields  enables  you  to  secure 
this  specialized  training  under  the  guidance  of 
specialists  and  at  rut  additional  cost. 
That's  the  barest  possible  skeleton  of  the  dom- 
inant points  in  our  course  and  service.  If  you  are 
Ambitious  and  desire  to  get  ahead  you  will  say  the 
word  that  will  bring  the  rest  of  the  story— and 
the  proof.  You  will  be  especially  interested  in  the 
surprisingly  low  cost  and  easy  terms  at  which 
this  training  may  be  secured. 


The  International  Accountants  Society,  Inc. 


"Thm  Professional  School  of  Accounting' 

Dept.  A-94  2626  South  Michigan  Avenue 


Chicago,  Illinois 


BUILT  LIKE  A  TREE 

Tb*  1.  A.  B.  Elective  eoore*  i-i  Advanced  Accounting 
i  built  its*  a  tree- the  trunk  il  the  training  in  general 
w  "baaie"  accounting.  It  Includes  a  telef  elementary 
SSSStaa  tt#a  leaeonaland  advanced  lessons  in  bavicac- 
-oantlng,  basic  aailtUag.  basM  coals  and  cummcrciaj 
laa>— acventy  leaao;ia. 

The  brunch**  rtpeeavnt  tha  advanced  work  or  "Poet 
Graduate'*  eleellvea,  Hrsteraellilngand  Coat.  Income 
las.  Internal  Auditing,  StatUUre.  Kitamal  AoditinB. 
C  r.  A.  Coaching,  Credits  and  Credit  Administration. 


Applied  Bus  in  eaa  Statistics 


1  International  Accountants  Society,  lac,  Dept.  A-94  2626  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, III, 

I  Gentlemen:  I  am  interested  in  your  advanced  accounting  courses.  Please  send  me  complete  infor- 
a  mation  on  subjects  checked. 

I  I — I  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING:  PREPARATORY  fl  Systematiiing  and  Cost  Ac- 

I  I— I  FOR  POST  GRADUATE  COURSE  ■— 1  counting 
I  |~|  C  P.  A.  Coaching  Q  Income  and  Excess  Profits  Q  Internal  Auditing 

f  I    I   External  Auditing  I    I  Credits  and  Credit  Adminis-  I  I 

■  I— I  I — 1      t  ration  1 — 1 
I 

J  Name  Street  Address  

|  City  State  Age?  Poaitiotl?  

J  Education?  Any  practical  experience? 

!  Ever  studied  accounting?  Where  and  how  much?  


The  term  accountant  should  properly  ho  applied  only  to  a  professional  consultant   or   tochnical  owoeutioo-  never   to   a   6e«.*A«.p»r  or  clorh. 


o 


I  n  v  r  »  i  i  <  i  h  c 


S  C  t  T  I  r>  : 


Evrryilutt*  out  nt 
thr  w«t  anil  out  uf 
M|jhl  ■>!  )Uf  I'MI*  ry?w 
fml  niManllt  !«"««■ 


"How  to  Organize  Desk  Work" 

In  tlx-  namr  of  a  simple  little  four  pipe 
bulletin  whii  i.  1'H  how  any  office  worker 
ran  chase  away  that  littered  desk  problem 
Mid  deaf  ihr  dt sk  for  action.  Executives 
will  Irani  from  it  how  to  orpaniyc  all 
desks  and  increase  productive  t MM  in  ikf 
office.  It  is  north  a  ten  dollar  hill  to 
any  office  worker. 

i  rri  wirh  hit  It  nrk-0»fcani«,-r,  4tr  b,  mail  it  o-u  «.l 
fi»r  n  tm  *»ui  foeJeaWM 

T«i  uritrr.  inark  quantity  SJSAhea  jpppefMn  *  si  >> 
•  trlr  1 1 1 1 1 1 •  t ■  ■  I  anil  ■  lt«>- Ik       W  lrllr,hrail. 

Work-Organizer  Co. 

•HH  tin."  Had  tW.1  r.r»l«  rahrla.iM  rorrr  nn  .11  r«rrl..> 
•urfece.  i  -      Hm  :       durvblw,  i-.-,.:..ni.  . 


No.  110-10'  .'  «  IT' 
No.  IK  l«n  /  »  !'»• 
No.  J3«-I0'..'  xt\' 


<i  |ikl,,  12  SI).  3  for  •  :.im 
lo  pkl..  It  SO,  "  lir.no 
IS  |4n..  n.no.    ••  UJM 


>  .it  |L*A,  tut  of*  roromnMinii*u  lur  itra v«r  um 
No.  7 JO    101./  I  IT'.  *  II  .00.  J  f.ir  I  2  " 

No.  713 — IV  I*  %  1«\  10  H  M,     •'       I  SO 

No  TJt -!«'   '  »  il'.  U  pkl..  I1.S*,     "  1.00 


HOURS  SAVED 


■  n  <li>IUr«  •**•-•].     Che.  k  u 
rkriV   timr    «nr|  thp  r(Nr.  ip| 
ortirf*,  Uurr*.  elf..  With 


The  Automatic 
TIME  STAMP 

It  will  *•*«•  you  many  a  dollar 
by  rliinitialiiif  I.mI  lini*,  inrrra*- 

*nf  |.mi|ucuuii.  and  Lf*-|r*nx 

I0J   i  I  •■•  :    I. uk    ti    Milk    'i    It    - 1  ■  |  ■ 

uf  ihr*  Murk. 

llaiiJaonir,    atiml*,    ati»<i|ul*  Iv 

■"urate.    Hani  many  ><4i». 

y  imi  Mrwi  urar*.  SrmJ  !•  >r 
M.|<T. 

TV  Aalamatk  Tarn  Staap  C» 

KH^Kir,,  Kt.,  MaMa*.  Mm*. 
■f  roifta,!  j.  r\  .•tjftf  art  of  print- 
ing timr  .1. ii/.V,  " 


RYCO  SEALING  TAPE 

PRINTED  with  your  name 
and  trade  mark  renders  cer- 
tified protection  to  corruga- 
ted shipping  cases  in  transit. 

Used  by  scores  of 
leading  corporations 

/n«vu.      for  information 

J.  F.  RYAN  &  COMPANY 


375  Lexington  Ave 


New  York 


Duplicate  and  Triplicate 

Sales  and  Order  Books 

Carbon  Sheet  or  Carboniieo* 
Get  our  quota. iona  nn  all  form*  of  SO, 000  or  OVrf. 

CHICAGO  SALES  BOOK  CO. 

I  ION.  Walls  St.  Chicago 


BUSINESS 

Returned  Goods — Why  ? 

TV/iS  success  or  failure  of  a  business 
that  depends  directly  or  indirectly 
on  the  state  of  the  public  mind — and 
what  business  does  not?—  hinges  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  grasp  or  lack  of 
grasp  by  responsible  executives  of 
what  the  people  at  large  are  thinking. 

A  well-known  merchant  reluctantly 
admitted  lo  the  writer  that  it  has  been 
years  since  he  has  mingled  with  the 
people  in  front  of  his  show  windows  or 
joined  an  evening  crowd  and  listened 
to  a  soap-box  orator.  He  is  driven 
down  to  his  establishment,  steps  out  of 
his  car,  hastens  to  his  office,  takes  up 
internal  business  problems,  then  hur- 
ries to  a  conference,  a  directors'  meet- 
ing, a  commercial  club  luncheon,  gets 
back  to  his  ollice,  is  ("tiled  out  of  town, 
comes  back  to  find  himself  slated  for 
some  social  affair  in  his  wife's  "set," 
and  so  the  weeks  and  months  and 
years  go  on.  Present  to  him  some 
matter  requiring  a  decision  based  upon 
the  stale  of  the  public  mind  and  he  is 
lost. 

This  condition  is  not  so  detrimental 
in  itself,  provided  the  executive  de- 
mands of  his  juniors  the  knowledge  he 
feels  he  cannot  take  the  time  to  acquire. 
But,  engrossed  as  he  is,  he  may  forget 
about  the  people  and  make  no  puint  of 
having  his  subordinates  study  and 
master  the  psychology  of  the  people. 

In  this  connection  we  come  to  the 
importance  of  analysis  with  reference 
to  returned  goods. 

Each  morning  there  passes  over  the 
writer's  desk  the  previous  day's  re- 
turned goods  report. 

Talks  with  numerous  executives 
lead  to  the  conviction  that  few  of  them 
get  at  the  real  "innards"  of  the  re- 
turned goods  report. 

The  usual  executive  conclusions  arc 
that  the  goods  were  returned  because-  - 

The  manufacturer  produces  poor 
merchandise- 

The  buyer  for  the  retail  house  is  a 
failure — 

The  customer  was  "oversold" — 

The  customer  got  cold  extremities 

The  customer  saw  something 
cheaper— 

The  customer  saw  something  more 
desirable. 

Before  these  days  of  the  scaled 
ticket— which,  if  broken,  precludes  the 
return  of  the  merchandise — many 
goods  were  taken  home,  worn  to  some 
function  and  returned 
largely  a  thing  of  the 
retail  lines,  at  least, 
ignored. 

But  — 

None  of  the  foregoing  conclusions 
may  be  correct,  and  the  vital  fact— the 
one  that  gives  a  key  to  economic 
conditions — seldom  is  obtained. 

Why? 


This  evil  is 
past,  in  many 
hence  can  be 


Speeding  Up 
Machine  Posting 

With  a  FAULTLESS 
Turning  Post  Binder 

The  only  hinder  that  holds  the  tfcccU 
securely,  when  unlocked,  and  still  allows 
the  instant  removal  and  insertion  of  one 
or  more  sheets  by  a  simple  turn  of  the 
oval  shaped  post*.  *|°hc  special  milling  of 
the  "Non-Slip"  Posts  prevents  slipping 
or  sagging  of  sheets. 

Detachable  ratchet  stands.  Adjustable  to 
any  anplc.  link*  at  any  point  of  expan- 
sion. Rubber  feet  and  hub*  cuuntcr.n  t 
all  jars  and  vibration. 

Alincmcnl  of  sheets  is  assured,  because 
the  lurninir  of  the  posts  to  a  locked  posi- 
tion automatically  draws  up  the  sheets. 

Write  for  Circular  T.  P.  U. 

STATIONERS  LOOSE  LEAF  CO. 

NEW  YORK     MILWAUKEE  CHICAGO 

Aej/aru  Su.vm,  Cmmfmj,  Ltd.,  7er»e»e,  Oar., 
.f/eee/acfanrrs  mm  si  tHstrihmtmn  fmr 
iHminitm  mf  C*u»4* 


$200,000 
In  New  Orders 

That  is  what  one  Cincinnati  client  secured 
through  my  advice  on  bow  best  to  use  busi- 
ness letters  to  develop  his  business  at  low  cost. 
Tell  me  what  you  sell  and  let  me  show  you, 
without  obligation,  an  economical  way  to 
build  up  sales  in  quick  time. 

EDWARD  H.  SCHULZE 

AtknmwfUJttd  iki  Immmnl  mutktritj 
mm  »««""  prmjmrfmt  kllm.  Orrr 
SS'B  tmtiiAtd  tUtmlt  (fan  1*12. 


220  West  42nd  St. 


New  York 


OSTAGE 

The  25c  monthly  macaxln*  that 
talla  how  to  transact  buaineas  by 
mail — AaVsrtuinf,  SalGni.  Callaclinp 
Cslslats,  Bassists,  CirtaUrs,  Unsrs.  Oaks 
Svs  san.Manay  Siring  I  etas.  Since  If  Hlhs 
eftcii  Inuiaiine  el  The  Direct  M»il  Msertasaf 
Auetislien.    «  ra»nthi  Jl  .00  -.  1  „.r  SI.OO. 

POSTAGE   •   l»  East  lath  St.,  Na»Yerk  Car 
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Because  there  is  no  real  analysis  of 
credits  and  refunds. 

If  you  knew  that  many  of  your  cus- 
tomers were  expecting  a  strike  in  the 
plants  of  their  town's  leading  industry, 
you  would  make  prompt  plans  to  meet 
the  contingency,  would  you  not'.' 

If  you  knew  that  many  of  your 
customers,  or  your  dealers'  customers, 
were  expecting  to  he  cut  down  to  half- 
time,  you  would  plan  accordingly, 
»ould  you  not? 

If  you  knew  that  general  unrest — 
the  fear  of  spending,  the  fear  of  another 
*ar,  the  fear  of  railroad,  telegraph  and 
mail  problems,  of  canceled  ship-huild- 
inc  eon  tracts — if  you  knew  these  things 
ttcre  working  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people,  you  would  have  valuable 
information  on  which  to  base  your 
plans,  would  you  not"? 

An  analysis  of  the  returned  goods 
report  offers  a  distinct  opportunity  to 
gain  exactly  such  information. 

For  example,  let  us  use  a  retail  case: 
A  woman  buys  a  $3f>.OU  hat.  The 
next  day  she  is  back  for  a  refund.  She 
ti  lls  the  adjustment  clerk  that  the  hat 
did  not  please  her  sister,  and  her  hus- 
liand  didn't  like  it  very  well,  so  she 
<annot  be  happy  with  it  and  wants  her 
money. 

Would  you  believe  her"? 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  her  excuse 
would  be  taken  at  one  hundred  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

The  exceptional  adjustment  clerk 
and   the  employee  in  this  position 
should  be  exceptional)  will  issue  the 
refund. 

And  then — 

The  customer  returning  the  hat  will 
tactfully  be  led  into  conversation. 

Do  you  think  she  wants  to  give  up 
that  hat? 

Man  alive!  it  is  the  desire  of  her  life 
to  own  it  and  to  wear  it. 

Having  her  money  back,  she  is  in  a 
mood  to  confide  in  the  diplomatic, 
\vmpathctic  clerk. 

What  are  the  real  facts? 

Why,  she  never  before  had  paid  so 
much  as  $35.00  for  a  hat. 

She  took  her  purchase  home,  confi- 
dent that,  though  the  price  was  high, 
her  husband  would  be  so  pleased  with 
the  effect  that  he  would  approve  her 
judgment.. 

What  happened? 

Well.  John  admitted  the  hat  was 
Incoming  but  didn't  Mary  know  that 
•  slrikc  was  likely  at  the  shipyards, 
and  maybe  next  week,  at  that?  John 
lidn't  want  to  strike,  but  would  have 
lo  ro  out  with  his  union  if  the  call 
ante.  Besides  that,  while  the  strike 
night  pass  by,  there  might  be  a  cut  of 
"ages  or  of  working  time,  because  the 
shipping  Board  was  talking  of  can- 
fling  many  building  contracts. 

The  clerk  reports  accordingly.  If 
lumbers  of  almost  identical  reports 
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Locked 


Transparent  Leaf  Body,  showing  Proudfit  mechanism  locked 
and  ready  lor  use. 

A  flat  writing  surface—  no  gutter—  no  waste  space.  Proudfit  Loose  Leaf 
Binders,  when  locked,  have  the  appearance  and  all  the  advantages  of 
bound  books.  They  hold  the  sheets  along  the  entire  binding  edge,  and 
having  no  rings  or  posts,  prevent  tearing. 

"  IIIIIIUIIIIIBMIIMIIIIt 


Unlocked 


Transparent  Leaf  Body,  showing  Proudfit  leaf  body  unlocked. 


Quickest  and  easiest  leaf  insertion— capacity,  1  to  1,000  sheets,  without 
adjustment  Less  than  one-half  inch  of  the  binding  edge  of  each  sheet 
is  utilized  by  Proudfit  Loose  Leaf  Binder. 

Conserve  Paper 

Increase  Writing  Space 


\EVICES 


More  remarkable,  perhaps,  than  the  Proudfit  features  of  time,  weight  and 
paper  conservation  are  the  Proudfit  features  which  make  for  permanence 
and  attractive  appearance.  When  Proudfit  binders  are  locked  the  entire 
leaf  body  is  held  as  firmly  as  in  a  bound  book,  and  to  all  appearance 
^^si^^^  locked  Proudfit  binders  arm  bound  books. 

rrfAj^,     ^^^^  The  entire  mechanism,  consisting  of  flex- 

a?f'  "  I '  ""=1^^^    lbk-'  bands  of  steel,  firmly  fastened  to 
\n        "  the  book  covers,  is  absolutely  concealed. 

"Tight  Back"  Style  closed, 
■bowing  "AB  Back. 


Proudfit  Catalogue  Binder 
and  Salesman  t  Portfolio 
combined. 


Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Bill  111 
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Yet,  with  a  single  operation  all  the  leaves 
may  be  removed  in  a  moment's  time. 
Moreover,  having  no  rings  or  posts  to  dis- 
tort the  book  covers,  or  scratch  desk  tops, 
Proudfit  binders  protect  office  furniture  as 
well  as  the  records  which  they  contain. 

Proudfits  are  used  for  salesmen's  portfolios, 
price  lists,  catalogs,  photographs,  blue 
prints,  ledgers,  accounting  books,  city, 
county  or  state  records— in  fact,  all 
printed  or  written  matter  which  must  be 
kept  constantly  up-to-date 


Proudfit  Lonse  Leaf  Binders  are  sold 
direct  or  through  factory  branches  in 
all  large  cities— they  are  supplied  in  a 
wide  variety  of  sires  in  four  standard 
lines,  as  welt  as  made  tospecifications. 


Proudfit  Loose  Leaf  Co.  ■ 
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How  do  you  read  a  newspaper? 


Off  at  one  side?  Ridiculous 
isn't  it?  Everyone  naturally  adjusts  : 
ter  to  be  read  to  their  vision— 

Then  why  let  your  stenographers 
read  notes  from  the  side? 

It  strains  their  eyes  and  they  lag.  It  twists  their  backs  and 
they  watchtheclock.  It  dulls  their  energy  by  sapping  as  high 
as  60'*;  instead  of  the  usual  H'  c  required  for  natural  reading. 

TteK  p-nrrm.tr.  obtained  lun  fool  authority 

Fatigue  means  under  speed  and  coftly  error*.    Can  you  artoril 
either?    To  rid  your  »rfi<  e  of  this  wear  and  waste  is  w«»rth  many 
tinves  the  cost  of  Line-a- l  ime.     Your  girls  will  he  for  it, 
hrcause  Line-a-Timc  reduces  fatigue 
and  fatigue  kills  attractiveness. 

Ask  Line-a-Time 

what  the  correct  method 
of  natural  reading  and 
accurate  transcrih- 
ingU. 


LINE-A-TIME  MFG.  COMPANY 

ki  if :  H  KSTKK.  NHW  YORK 


Eveready  Paper  Fasteners 


'One  on  Every  I)e»k/ 


FT* 


arc  rapidly  replacing  pins,  clips,  and  old-style 
stapling  machines.  Representative  Business 
Mouses  and  Industrial  Establishments  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  after  careful  tests,  have 
added  an  "Kveready"  to  the  equipment  of  every 
desk  where  a  stapling  machine  is  required. 

FVEREADY  MFG.  CO.  OF  BOSTON 

CbU  Addreaa.  F»tr»«ly  Bourn  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Hradquartera  lor  Continental  Europe 

Avenue  dc  \  ilU».  4A,  BniMrli.  Heliriuro.  I ' Mc  \ddrcit,Cl>letli.  B  ru.tr t » 

Headquarters  tor  the  United  Kingdom 

Mabie  'I  «M  i.  t  o  .  I. id..  1  M  1.15  OU..iJ  St..  I.uiuk^i.  W.  I  ,  l.intUiid 


'NO    OFFICE    COMPLETE   WITHOUT    AN    BV  BREAD  Y 


nlxilbag 


The  DIRECT  MAIL  "HOW" 

•niwrtf,!   in  u.U   m^'hly    journal  r 
J«n*»crli.ir-*.  At t»  [»?*•<  * 


■  I...  hmw  ptntii  il  >  \» 

ItK.r..      l*rh~t*.     orrutan.  wlwutr.. 

Mt.il  Sxlcumcr  Un-^a-  mini  »imtU-  •nl.j*-.  r» 
.■•  >»■»•••»•  |.  If  ami  tmnnr  t>i  fc«p  alirvivil  t.f 
H.«  Ui—t  in  iiir<-rt  mail  w..,lr    if  »  u  *  »M 

r'tiofi"  p,;BUS1"N<i  ° 


A/ore  yAflw  150,000  Business 

firoriitilioK  '""*<•  »h'«  and f mure itniet 
I.XeCUUVeS  ,,,  lit  SINFSS  nunxine.  Ihi. 


emulation  i»  hanJ  pnlrd  tr 
u'Lliun  of  the  emiie  t.mini' 


iiwluje  i lie  riihcst  cro-*- 
I  matkc 


\ddre«»  Bl'SINKSS.  Detroit.  Mich, 
information  rt*iiardinft  udvertislnil. 


for 


"PHONE"  without  being  overheard 

K.rr  Wonderful  aanitarv  ohiaprrian  telephone 

•     -     .ar^LN    a,0„)h|iarerrn«MraTOUtolalk  ffrrljr  -nh- 
■nil  brine  «" 
lion.  K.rrv 

M*.lr  of  claa*. 

Ird.  iHWyh^klfnot. 
than  pl.a.rd.    Srnf  poUpoid  for  ll.Ofc 

THE  CfXYTT  LABORATORIES  ~  D*.  T* 

Street.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


AT  LAST! 

BEAUTIFUL 
LITHOGRAPHY 

FOR 
SMALL  USERS 

IOUO  l.rtlr.bMd.      ,  ONLY 
,««>  B.llhra,l.  and  '.  %  1  2.86 
la«sul™,«,         lor  Lot 

1000  l,rirh.l.  A  iUOO  Billh.l-  *\2M 
10IP0  I'rrr  A  WHO  I  j  l.rlllid>  flMS 
iOUO  Uu«e  Lrllrrhraflv  .  . .  »^.'  T.'i 
."(»*)  Iw.hJ.  *  *(MnBillhd.*22  75 

Co.tom.ra  from  Main*     Liihoaraphrd  on  e«~l  Bond 
to  California.              Paprt.     Writ*  Jt<r  Sample! 
IUT  WE  iruWRArKlW  fO  .  770  Trataaia  Aft.  KirwanW.  W» 

come  in,  isn't  the  information  vital? 
You  are  placed  in  possession  of  know  1- 
edge  showing  how  sonic  of  your  custom- 
ers are  thinking,  and  what  industrial 
difficulties  may  be  in  prospect. 

Hasn't  this  advance  news  direct 
bearing  upon  your  buying,  upon  credits, 
upon  prospective  trade?  Doesn't  it 
enable  you  to  adjust  yourself  accord- 
ingly or  to  double  the  watch  on  deck? 

Confine  it  to  one  community  and 
it  is  important.  Obtain  such  material 
from  numerous  communities,  or  from 
the  country  at  large  and  you  have  a 
valuable  asset,  have  you  not? 

Your  business  will  be  governed  by 
the  slate  of  the  public  mind.  If  the 
public  is  confident  and  optimistic  you 
can  crowd  on  sleam.  Conversely,  you 
must  be  cautious. 

Know*  your  public. 

Get  the  facts. 

Analyze  your  returned  goods  report. 

—  FRED  II.  MAXTOR 
Salts   and   Advertising  Manager, 
Hale  Brothers.  Inc.,  San  Francisco. 


An  Effective  Display 

TKTHEN  the  Rikc-Kumlcr  department 
store  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  decided  that 
the  store  was  not  getting  its  share  of 
the  men's  clothing  business  in  Dayton 
it  began  a  campaign  to  get  it. 

One  phase  of  the  campaign  consisted 
of  a  scries  of  w  indow  displays  dressed 
for  the  prospective  buyers  among  the 
male  population  of  Dayton.  The  first 
window  of  the  series  was  entitled 
"His  Room."  "His  Room"  was  in 
every  way  typical  of  a  young  man's 
abode  and  bore  the  stamp  of  an  utter 
masculine  atmosphere.  Mary' Roberts 
Rhinehart's  book.  "Isn't  That  Just 
Like  a  Man"  was  prominently  dis- 
played. 

Eleven  different  departments  con- 
tributed material.  Shirts  and  a  bath 
robe  hung  from  the  corner  of  a  four- 
poster  bed.  Collars  were  thrown  care- 
lessly about.  Every  drawer  on  the 
chifTarobe  was  open  and  from  each 
one  hung  various  articles  of  apparel 
worn  by  the  modern  man.  Cigarette 
ashes  and  burnt  matches  littered  the 
rug;  on  the  unmade  bed  the  tired  occu- 
pant of  the  room  had  evidently  dis- 
gorged his  pockets  of  a  bill  fold,  loose 
pocket  money,  watch  and  chain, 
keys  and  one  or  two  pieces  of  opened 
mail;  it  was  exactly  like  hundreds 
of  other  rooms  in  which  a  mere  man 
had  slept  and  dressed. 

During  the  four  or  live  days  that 
the  window  was  in.  crowds  studied  its 
details  and  commented  upon  its  out- 
standing features.  L.  F.  Dittmar,  dis- 
play manager  for  the  store,  who 
planned  and  arranged  the  window, 
says  that  its  effectiveness  was  due  to 
its  naturalness  DtgitL 
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Improved  Business  Methods 
and  Equipment 

will  be  shown  and  explained  by  thoroughly 
trained  specialists  of  leading  American  manu- 
facturers at  the  17th  Annual  NATIONAL 
BUSINESS  SHOW  at  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York,  the  week  of  October 
25th,  1920. 

More  manufacturers  will  be  represented  and 
more  new  things  will  be  exhibited  at  this 
Business  Show  than  at  any  similar  Exposi- 
tion ever  held. 

Business  executives  and  office  workers  will 
find  it  decidedly  worth  while  to  spend  a  few 
hours  at  this  Show  investigating  the  best 
available  time  and  labor  saving  methods 
and  devices. 


Tickets  of  admission 
will  be  sent  without 
charge  or  obligation  of 
any  kind  upon  receipt 
of  executive* '  namei 
and  addressed, 
stamped  encelope. 


The  exhibiting  manufacturers  are  cooperat- 
ing to  render  exceptionally  valuable  service 
to  American  business  concerns.  Visitors  to 
the  Show  will  not  be  importuned  to  buy. 


Annual  Business  Show  Co. 

50  Church  Street         New  York 


— — — 

ADVI1TISIXG  JtCTfr. 
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Railroad,  Livestock, 
Grain  and  Oil  center  of  the  Southwest. 

We  know  this  territory — its  resources 
and  opportunities. 

Our  service  covers  the  Southwest 
thoroughly. 

Correspondence  invited 

Resources,   -    -  $20,000,000.00 

Sstablishr.d  1873 

%?  Iort  Worth  National  Bank 

PORT  WORTH.  TEXAS. 


\   JSatcQ'-  Re-Inker 

This  is  Ilalro  No.  10,  our  latest  model  machine  for 
replacing  ink  in  Maed  typewriter  ribbons.  It  occu- 
pies a  space  of  but  <>  X  7  inches  and  will  re-ink 
ribboiM  U**d  »n  t'mlcrwoud.  Remington,  L. C*.  Smith, 
F.Hiott  Fisher,  Oliver,  and  Victor  Typewriters  at  a 
cost  of  one  cent  for  ink.  It  will  save  money  for 
any  concern  using  six  or  more  typewriters. 

Tell  ij»  what  inskr  trpcwrrtrr,  too  aw  in  wbir  culor  ribbon 
■ml  we  will  Had  yoo  oac  of  taase  moary-Mtinf  machine, 
tuajeri  la  (In n y  tiiy*  trial. 

Pric*  S10.00  iacludiag  can  nl  ink  lor  100  ribboaa 

SHALLCROSS  COMPANY 

H50  Gray.  Ferry  Road  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Wt  also  manufacture  msdtimes  far  rt-imkint  mmltifroph  ribbtmt 


KEEP  RIVALRY  KEEN 


among  your 
workers  by  visu- 
alizing their 
records  on  this 
Moveable-bar 
Chart. 

EDEXCO  MECHANICAL  CRAPHS 
arc  new  and  atmple  types  at  Oraphic 
Control  Boarda  and  make  It  easy  for 
trie  eaecutlv*  to  picture  quotas  and 
reculli  in  large  or  amall  buaini 
Sand  Now  for  FREE  BookUt 

lIluaU-BUnsr  In  "  lur  v&rtucu  tjpmm  at 


rfsRlaunbt*  1*1  ssap  pirn  land  other  n 

ipa,  rtartMafj  pst*n,  cunr*  rards,  ICOftCXCO 
Mft  stMinl.  J  Mlahsn  GRAI'iriC  ar>d  Nr. 

chauiirat  Grapha>~Sa*rrlr--i  Khawt  No.  4  *n<!  -p.  ht- 
•tntrllnn  Am*,  an  Atatrttnaf  anil  K**f>t"*T  Graphic 
BcccrdJot.  C*(aVh*aT  ••too*  ••nt  fro*,  nm*  f  which. 


EDUCATIONAL    EXHIBITION  COMPANY 

420  Cutlom  Houh  S.r.rt  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Customers  at  Two  Cents  Each 

{Continued  from  paRV  I  I) 

to  the  city  and  student  trade.  The 
farmer  is  more  than  welcome.  In  fuel 
he  is  sought.  I  lis  name  appears  on  the 
Oner  card  index  and  everything  thai 
might  interest  him-- reduction  sales,  a 
special  line  of  clothes,  or  new  clothes 
for  the  school  kids — is  mentioned  in  a 
letter  to  the  farmer. 

The  names  of  these  men  are 
obtained  from  the  tax  assessor.  The 
voting  records  also  furnish  a  wealth  of 
information.  The  county  records 
show  that  Mr.  Kennedy  owns  a  large 
farm,  a  Huirk,  fifty  head  of  cattle  and 
eight  horses.  After  Mr.  Kennedy 
visits  theOber  store  a  notation  is  made 
on  his  card  to  show  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
would  be  interested  in  a  $14.98  reduc- 
tion sale  suit  or  the  new  togs  at  $45. 
In  this  respect  he  is  treated  like  his 
city  cousins — for  Ober's  keeps  the 
mailing  lists  as  complete  as  possible. 

Ober's  asks  the  farmer  to  "make  this 
storeyourhcadtpaarters  when  in  town," 
just  as  the  student  is  asked  to  make 
the  store  his  headquarters. 

The  lists  of  business  men  and 
farmers  in  the  addressing  machine  are 
corrected  only  once  or  twice  a  year. 
But  with  the  student  body  constantly 
changing  it  has  been  found  advisable 
to  address  the  letters  by  hand,  making 
the  necessary  corrections  before  any 
series  of  letters  is  sent  out.  Such 
highly  specialized  lists  as  the  college 
fraternity  members  or  members  ol 
lodges  are,  of  course,  addressed  by  hand, 
and  the  letters  are  of  a  more  personal 
nature  than  the  general  letter  sent  to 
the  entire  student  body.  All  letters 
sent  out  from  Ober's  earn.-  two-cent 
postage. 

A  K.U.  football  game,  a  county  fair 
or  a  daily  paper  will  give  strong 
evidence  of  Ober's  advertising.  But  the 
men  of  Douglas  county  find  a  stronger 
appeal  in  the  Obcr  letters  that  they  find 
regularly  in  their  mail  boxes.  And 
Mr.  Ober  will  tell  you  that  the  exten- 
sive use  of  the  hand-picked  muiling 
lists  for  eight  years  has  made  the  Ober 
store  what  it  is  todav. 


No  Free  Alterations 

Merchants  of  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin, 
have  a  schedule  of  charges  for  altera- 
tions on  cloaks,  dresses,  suits,  waists, 
and  other  rcady-lo-wear  garments. 

An  agreement  to  charge  for  this  work 
was  signed  by  the  merchants  handling 
this  line  of  goods,  and  little  opposition 
from  customers  was  encountered.  One 
of  the  most  gratifying  results  of  the 
plan,  in  fact,  has  been  to  cause  many 
customers  to  take  the  garments  home 
and  do  the  altering  themselves.  One 
department  store  formerly  kept  twenty- 
four  girls  busy  on  alteration  work.  T  he 
number  has  been  reduced  to  twelve. 
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Hfctei 

Do  Your  Files 
Jumble  Up?" 


rhc  AuTo"-n£SK     ,IM  a  «»row-back 

 (owmsism  J«vic«  attached  to 

inside  of  from  that 
prevents  papers  from  coming  in  contact 
with  cover  in  closing. 

nnii'iii.  ipredv,  spacious.  Aasplr  room  for  all  drpsrt. 
mm\  rraftrrt,  quotation*,  card  nxorilK.  unfini*hr4  liu»l- 
nrt).  crctirt  manrn  and  OUKtllaaeous  fclri.  A  cooipart- 
mrru  lor  rverylblnr..    liutaol  acc#«4  sirhuM  effort. 


"^*l")hilri  UP  distribution.  Taite 


up  little  space,  easily  acces 
sible.  Save  time  and  money. 

Write  fur  general  catahg  So.  21 B. 

Automatic  File  and  Index  Co. 

Exclusive  Manufacturers 
South  Bom  St..         GREEN  BAY,  WIN. 


1Voo4  *a4  steel  fillm 
i  iarlaor 

I  tr»*1rsr 


1  A#  lar&tt  Mltimt  tuallty  tneil  /■  tkt  tnrU 

TH  KIR  quality  and  uniformity  make 
VENUS  Pencil*  the  choice  of 
professional  and  business  men  every- 
where. The  taliny  and  non-crumbling 
lead  nukes  its  marl;  with  ease. 

17  Black  Dcjrcti  and  3  Copying 

Fur  bnM  hratr  linn, 
6B-SB-4B-JB 

Fur  (rajrral  writjsc  and  »k etc  bin*. 
2B-B-HB-F-H 
Fur  elraa  fine  lines. 
2II-JH-4H-SH-6H 
Fur  rtriiraw  loin  lines. 
7H-HH-9H 


l-iain  liida. 
SlOOperdoz. 
Ruldirf  KnJs. 

tl  20  per  dot. 


American 
Lead  Pencil  Co. 
220  Fifth  Ave.  Dept.  BA. 

N.  Y. 


"Specialty  Shop  Row" 

STRANGER  in  Seattle,  walking  up 
Union  street,  could  scarcely  fail  to 
observe,  four  or  live  blocks  from  Ihc 
retail  center,  an  entire  block  of  retail 
stores  catering  to  women.  On  the 
corner  is  Oliver's  Baby  Shop,  handling 
infants'  and  children's  wear.  On  the 
first  floor  of  that  building  arc  nine 
other  stores — two  millinery  stores, 
three  ladies'  tailors,  and  one  store  each 
specializing  in  Oriental  rugs  and  laces, 
hairdressing  service  and  supplies, 
kodak  supplies  and  drugs.  Ten  little 
shopkeepers,  all  in  a  row. 

These  people  arc  cashing  in  on  the 
factor  of  convenience.  The  grouping  of 
single-line  stores  is  always  advanta- 
geous to  the  public  and  each  of  these 
ten  shops  draws  trade  from  the  presence 
of  the  others.  The  woman  who  could 
scarcely  go  so  far  out  of  her  way  to 
trade  at  one  shop  will  go  to  that  block 
because  she  can  trade  at  several  shops 
without  taking  more  than  a  few  extra 
steps. 

If  our  stranger  might  otherwise  fail 
to  recognize  that  these  people  are 
applying  a  principle  of  successful 
retailing,  the  fact  would  be  called  to  his 
attention  by  a  unique  advertising 
device.  On  the  door  of  each  one  of 
these  ten  little  shops  is  a  gold  shield 
containing  the  words,  "Specialty  Shop 
Row."  Thus  the  stranger's  attention 
would  be  drawn  not  only  to  the  stores 
themselves,  but  to  the  fact  that  they 
handle  closely  related  lines  of  goods. 
Oddly  enough,  the  stores  were  all  there 
before  it  occurred  to  anybody  to  cap- 
italize this  relationship.  The  idea  of 
calling  the  row  "Specially  Shop  Bow" 
and  of  using  that  phrase  for  advertising 
purposes  originated  with  Henry  Brod- 
erick,  head  of  the  realty  firm  handling 
the  rentals  of  the  block. 

For  a  long  time  the  ten  little  shops 
advertised  together  in  the  newspapers, 
but  some  of  the  stores  became  more 
successful  than  others;  the  human 
clement  crept  in,  and  now  the  only 
common  bond  is  the  gold  shield  on  the 
front  doors. 

"We  Strive  to  Please" 

In  these  days  of  great  variety  of 
merchandise  and  the  multitude  of 
divergent  products  gathered  under 
one  roof,  the  buyer  must  specify. 

"I  want  to  look  at  some  ranges," 
said  a  shopper  recently. 

"Certainly,  madam,"  replied  the 
polite  floorwalker;  "rifle,  kitchen,  or 
mountain'?" — Printers'  Ink. 

The  Average  Man's  Car 

A  recent  survey  of  motor  cars  used 
throughout  the  United  States  shows 
the  average  to  be  a  five-passenger  car 
with  a  105-inch  wheel  base.  The  aver- 
age cost  was  found  to  be  $994.98. 


"This  Locker  Is  All 
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Consider  the  sense  of  pride 
that  each  employee  feels  in 
having  a  clean,  sanitary  indi- 
vidual Steel  Locker  in  which 
to  keep  belongings  during 
working  hours.  It  prevents 
petty  thefts  reduces  fire  haz- 
ards-— -encourages  habits  of 
neatness  and  order — and  in- 
stills the  finest  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  co-operation. 


STCEl  lOCKERS 


are  the  result  of  years  of  special- 
izing in  this  particular  line. 
Made  of  smooth  sheet  steel  with 
welded  joints  and  richly  enam- 
eled. Adjustable  legs.  Multiple 
locking  device  operates  with 
one  turn  of  the  key.  Fire  and 
theft  proof.  Standardized  units 
— easily  installed  by  anyone. 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  illustrates  and  describes  all  styles 
of  MEDART  Steel  Lockers  Tor  offices, 
factories,  stores,  clubs,  schools,  etc. 
Inform  yourself.  Get  the  facts.  Clip 
and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  G>. 

Potomac  and  DeKalb  Sts.        St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fred  Medart  Mis.  Co. 
I  Potomac  and  DrKalb  Sis.  St.  Loaia.  Mo. 

I  Please  send  your  free  booklet  describing 
|  MEDART  Steel  Lockers.    We  employ  about 

.   people. 

I  Firm  Name  

I  Address    

Attention  Mr  -  

|  We  are    interested  in  Steel  Shelving,  Racks. 
Bins   (Please  check* 


------ 
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The  Correct  Answer 
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Hundreds  of  Progressive  Firms 
Saving   Thousands  of  Dollars  with 
Meilicke  Method  of  Calculation 


N 


ID 


WX  51  Wrt"^    compute  pay  rolls,  cost  estimates,  tn- 

wvw\wvM  Vw  tv*6  411»\»V    voice  extensions,  discounts  and  com- 
*V^*^\»\A*^*\t\*v*\     missions.  And  in  every  use  it  saves 

in  costs,  time  and  labor  from  40  to 
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The  Meilicke  Unit  Calculator  is  used  to 
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The  Latest 
Meilicke 
Idea- — 

The 
Meilicke 

Unit 
Calculator 

lor 

Piece  Work  Calculation 

by  I  nits.  Hundreds  or  Dozens 

Pav  Koll  ( Calculation 

Tenth  cir  Twelfth  Hour  Periods.      Alui  {or  I 'nil 
S\stcm  of  Accounting,   Check  injt  Invoice  Extensions, 
Ivstimnting  Cosls,  Computing  Discount*  tint!  Commissions. 

The  Unit  Hasis  Calculator  piovides  answers  in  tenths,  and  hun- 
dreds.    Its  range  of  answers  extends  to  9999. 

The  DatM  Basis  Calculator  gives  answers  in  twelfths  up  to  Ml 
dozen.  In  even  dozens  it  extends  to  100  do/en.  The  Meilicke 
decimal  -.yMetn  makes  it  possible  to  f;o  as  hic;h  us  9S99  ilczcn. 

ITV  I  \II>I  /•'  V  O'l't,  l*»  «i»m«.ii  of 

I..X.I  IH  1  IslsCi  ,kt  SUiluke  I  nil  CUnUtor 

Suppose  you  wanted  the  cost  of  287  articles  ut  17  cents  per  ut.it. 
Tip  card  tabbed  1?  (see  cut  open  at  that  caril).  Locate  column 
headed  280.    Opposite  7  in  that  column  is  answer  $48.79, 

Or,  the  pay  for  25'  houts  at  17  cents  per  hour.    In  column 
and  opposite  index  figure  7.  is  answer  $4,369  or  $4.37. 

The  Dozen  Basis  Calculator  provides  answers  in  Twelfths  or  Five 
Minute  Periods  just  us  tpjickly. 

In  the  same  way  problems  in  multiplication  and  division  can  br 
almost  iustuntlv  urisweted. 


60  per  cent,  averaging  50  percent. 

The  American  Railway  Express  Co.  uses 
twelve  thousand  Meilicke  Devices.  The 
Western  Electric  Co.  are  doing  with  four 
clerks  and  Meilicke  Calculators  the  work 
formerly  done  by  five  clerks. 

Reduce  Your  Overhead 

With  This  Tinner- tip  Method 
of  Calculation 

t'hen  operating  costs  must  be 
lem  of  office  routine  expanse 

'cd. 

h  can  be  solved  and  farslghted  con- 
cerns are  taking  steps  to  solve  it — 

il 


—  SV\ 
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Trial 


Try  IhU  device  on  your  own 
work  at  our  ili-k  t  Prove  itm  money- 
and  t;rr.e  ■iivlni;  uhlllly  yourself.  Mall  Hie 
cvupon  today  Tor  further  tnformullon  as  to  styles. 
J'rli  rs.  etc  .  and  our  ten-d«y  trial  plan. 

Meilicke  Calculator  Company,  J-354  North  Clark  St.,  Chicago 


Mtilictt  Calruliilar  Company 
J-JSI  Xertk  Cfori  Si..  I  nimta 

I'lr-s.r  ,n,4  u»   Ir  t»»nS»ttd«  mmiix  |l*  atvikslt  l  l.il  CjIruUlcl  U  I  >  MM  trnjjv 

It-f  trii!  t!in.  Wt  o.iiirun-  ••ur  \'ir  R.  :l  i  n  ff  Ikwkl  timUi  »nj  r«T  nunjt  ,.l  ntr. 
tprrtt*4  brl<i«  : 

HOURLY  HASIS  in  (Ju.tnrr,  Tenth  or  Twrlftli  Hour  Periods. 
R.itri  from  ...       ...to  per  hour. 

•  i.M  HI.  'Iill  In. 

WEEKLY  HASIS       |kc  -H  or  4S  hour  wc.-L. 

[{.ito  from..   |o  .  .|K-r  werk. 

.nil  in i  nUUti 

PIBCB  HASIS  with  Ihr  I'nit. 

kftlrt  fr"in  to.  ...        .  ■  |>er  

lattaw  UMail  Mtkfi 

I  irm   N  unc   

At  1 1 1  ■  r  *s  -      -.   -  


Mv  N  . 
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Cashing  in  on  the  News 

TV//?  window  trimmer  musl  strike  a 
new  note  as  often  us  possible.  [ le 
should  therefore  keep  in  touch  with 
the  news,  for  the  window  thut  is  timely 
as  well  as  artistic  is  the  window  that 
will  pull.  When  the  public  is  stirred 
up  about,  something,  when  it  is  dis- 
cussing some  event,  refer  to  this 
event  in  your  display.  It'll  pay  big 
dividends." 

This  was  the  advice  which  \V.  A. 
Bilby,  an  expert  on  the  decoration  of 
windows,  recently  gave  the  Kansas 
Association  of  Display  Men,  and  the 
same  idea  is  being  followed  with 
considerable  success  by  retailers  in 
different  lines  throughout  the  country. 
Brenlano's,  in  New  York,  for  example, 
trimmed  a  w  indow  which  created  more 
talk  than  anything  seen  along  Fifth 
Avenue  for  many  days  simply  by 
connecting  books  on  various  subjects 
with  corresponding  items  in  the  lead- 
ing daily  newspapers — and  letting  the 
public  do  the  rest 

A  large  card  in  the  center  of  the 
window  read  "Every  Newspaper  article 
Has  Us  Book."  and  the  idea  was 
visualized  by  clippings  attached  to  the 
various  volumes.  The  New  York 
newspaper  headline,  "'Rescue  Eight 
In  A  Fire  Near  Fifth  Avenue,"  was 
lied  up  with  "Fire  Preventions  and 
Hazards,"  by  William  F.  Tolman;  a 
clipping  about  "Historic  Watches  Put 
on  Exhibition,"  taken  from  a  St. 
Louis  newspaper,  was  attached  to 
'The  Old  Clock  Hook."  by  N.  Hudson 
Moore,  while  an  item  staling  that 
'The  B.  &  O.  Rearranges  Lines" 
was  shown  in  conjunction  with 
McPherson's  book  "The  Working  of 
Railroads" — and  so  on  all  down  the 
line. 

John  T.  Witsil,  advertising  manager 
of  Brenlano's  and  the  man  responsible 
(or  the  display,  staled  that  he  had 
bought  thirty  different  newspapers 
from  as  many  different  cities  in  the 
I  niled  Stales  and  clipped  a  page-one 
>iory  from  each. 

"Without  the  least  trouble."  said 
Mr.  Witsil,  "I  was  able  to  locate  a 
i«<i>k  on  the  subject  of  every  one  of 
SC  articles.  The  window-was  planned 

'.h  but  one  idea  in  mind-  to  show 
Kople  that  no  matter  what  may 
uci'UT  tomorrow,  or  six  months  from 
rmw,  they  can  buy  some  book  lhat 
deals  with  it.  It  wasn't  possible  to 
<hcrk  up  the  actual  sales-resulls  from 
Ihu  window,  but  we  do  know  that  it 
brought  in  a  considerable  amount  of 
t\tm  business.  One  customer  ordered 
an  even  dozen  of  the  thirty  books  on 
exhibition,  and  that's  a  pretty  good 
lecord  of  itself. 

"One  beauty  of  the  idea  is  that  it  is 
>u>ceplible  to  so  many  interesting 
vjnations." 


FAMILY 

EXPENSE 

BOOK 


LOOSE  LEAF 
MEMORANDA 
BOOH 


How  About  a  Budget  System 
For  Your  Household  Expenditures  ? 

The  National  Family  Expense  Book  has  rulings 
and  special  forms  for  keeping  complete  records 
of  daily  expense,  which  can  be  totaled  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  This  enables  the  house- 
keeper to  make  exact  records  of  all  expenditures 
and  receipts  and  know  at  any  moment  the 
balance  of  cash  on  hand  and  the  amounts 
expended  for  the  various  items. 

The  Loose  Leaf  Memo  is  the  ideal  way  to 
preserve  notes,  addresses,  data,  cash  account, 
business  and  personal  matters — all  in  the  same 
cover,  properly  indexed,  so  that  any  subject 
may  be  found  without  loss  of  time.  These 
items  which  are  prominent  in  the  National  Line 
may  be  obtained  at  your  stationer's.  Ask  for 
National  Blank  Hooks  and  Loose  Leaf  Devices. 


Srndfirfrt*  np»  y>  "GOOD  FORMS  fOR 
BOOKKEEPERS,"  showing  hundreds  «/ 
rtady  ruiid  and  priuird Jsrmi  fir  utttmntiitg. 


NatipnaI  Bootf  Company 


25  Riverside 


HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
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Use  Maps 

You  Can  W ash 


Just  Like  a 
Slate 


IT 


I  Ik  mild  rrltuloiil  aurtai  r  «f  National  %!*[»•  1fMk>«  ir  jioamIiY 
!■  rfa*"-.  an<1  rfimjilHcli ,  an*    Hulking*  ul    im  ■!*[>  •<■  * 

nmi&m  mm      nui*.   1     twtmf  *  MNii  "f  •  'Ump  •  loilt,  'I 

-iilU**- »  l*-ft  pvrfcrtly  'nMMtlli  and  rl*4ii.anit  i-  n»l  tU"Hs«-l 
>n  ihi*  lf«»«.  TKr  n-ltulmil  »ur(a*«-  i»  ati  »«r|y«»i'  (.  aiuri-  „\ 
N«1miial  Map*. 

On  ihi-.f-  ■,  .-■,.!.  i.  NalHMiul  M  ■  |NN|  '  a  It  "  iv  wird  rilhrr 
|iru.  l«-m  i!,  iTdtufi  or  waier-.  i>lor  jt.imt-,  (Itilltiir  fmmt  WOlfl* 
|i  MtliUii'p  tW4  —U—i  W*H  nWfi  I     SttMH  Hilf*  M*Mli  «t*ii**M-*, 

> '•t:i|Mtali>«-  Kljmliiif!*.  l'iilHi>»n  an%  anil  all  MifoiiiM«ml» 
td  it  *  I  >  ■  •<!  •  "  v  i#r  VIII  l«-f»  lli if  *  .  U  Jii-tt  «  llflTlf.'"*'  tn 
I  Id*    1  i  1  i  mir  Ur«  r«*irt.  *  **»'|  I  «  (f**V0*!  -ir  lUmp  •  l»»K  ji*r< 

y*»u  4  pi-rffi'tlv  rlp4K  iiup,  pm«il  «•  n«-»»,  r».i-U  f- »r  fi»r»l'»r 
MM**.,. 

M  i|f/  'ur/ur  t  k*r  infr,t  mdltof*  J.Whf  /Ac  Mullt-t  'mil 
Si*trm  and  Sationtit    W        /or  jroirr  territory. 

NATIONAL  MAP  COMPANY 

"  Map  m.i.-.  for  .55  Yean  " 
INDIANAPOM9  Nftl  VOfcK  CITY 

\.l,l i.-.-   |><  |artmi  ul     -M-lO   Mui|ili*  I  ■!  1,  .  InJ. 


This  Self  Indexing  Ledger 
Provides  INSTANTANEOUS  Reference 

The  Cesco  Self  Indexing  Ledger  illustrated  above  provides  a  simple, 
practical  method  whereby  your  Ledger  can  be  immediately  opened 
at  any  account,  without  turning  a  single  additional  page.  It  affords 
instantaneous  reference- — no  thumbing  or  fingering  of  pages  It  is 
the  greatest  indexing  improvement  since  the  introduction  of  Loose 
Leaf  Ledgers. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

and  sample  sheets  describing  and  illustrating  this  new  system.  Can 
be  adapted  to  any  binder  and  any  ruling,  or  any  record  where  quick 
reference  is  essential. 

•  ,  Machine  Bookkeeping  Equipment 

If  you  are  using  or  expect  to  use  a  bookkeeping  machine  be  sure  to 
send  for  booklet  of  Cesco  supplies.  Our  equipment,  both  binders 
ard  forms,  has  been  devised  to  produce  the  best  results. 

THE  C  E.  SHEPPARD  CO. 

LOOSE  LEAF  SYSTEMS  313  Hudton  St^  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Co-operation — Plus  Paulhamus 

'Continued  frum  |ruRi>  l.~>> 

to  be  permanent.  While  the  same 
board  of  directors  supervises  the  busi- 
ness both  of  the  marketing  association 
and  of  the  Tanning  company,  the  laller 
corporation  has  stockholders  who  arc 
not  growers.  The  explanation  for  this 
significant  departure  was  given  to  me 
in  these  words: 

"The  management  of  the  association 
thought  it  advisable  to  place  every 
safeguard  around  the  permanency 
of  the  industry  since,  should  anything 
happen  to  impair  the  health  of  Mr. 
Paulhamus.  the  present  manager,  diffi- 
culties might  accrue  for  a  new  manager 
to  finance  it  as  it  continues  to  grow. 
The  new  company  was  formed  to  lake 
care  of  the  canning  and  stores,  divorc- 
ing the  heavy  business  for  shipping 
only.  The  canning  company  now  has 
paid-in  capital  of  $1,<KX).000  and  will 
do  a  business  of  about  $6,000,000  in 
PJ20." 

The  safeguard,  then,  in  the  event  the 
grip-hold  ol  Manager  Paulhamus 
should  be  loosened,  is  new  outside 
capital.  Yet  at  the  same  time  the  co- 
operative element  is  preserved  intact, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
melon-cutting  last  April  the  association 
growers  at  once  subscribed  $17.">.<KM> 
to  the  stock  of  the  canning  company. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  Puyallup  can- 
nery convinced  me  that  the  watch- 
words of  the  plant  are  cleanliness  and 
purity  of  product.  It  would  be  para- 
disc  for  t  he  small  boy  - 1  he  sweet  odor 
of  blackberry  jam  in  the  making 
recalled  the  days  of  rifled  pantry 
shelves. 

In  a  cool,  white  room  sat  white- 
capped  and  white-coaled  women  and 
girls,  many  of  them  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  valley  farmers,  sorting 
and  cleaning  the  fresh  fruit.  Further 
on  were  the  big  kettles  and  the  modern 
machinery  for  filling  jars,  cans  and 
glasses.  Throughout  the  plant  there 
was  a  homelike  atmosphere  that 
seemed  to  come  straight  Irom  the  larm 
and  that  tempted  one  to  sil  at  one  of 
the  long  tables  and  join  in  the  handling 
of  fruit. 

A  visit  to  the  offices  upstairs  was 
further  evidence  that  this  business, 
founded  on  the  co-operative  idea.  \\;is 
conducted  jusl  like  any  other  well- 
ordered  business,  with  centralized  au- 
thority and  a  "he"  boss. 

The  door  to  "Paul's"  office  was  wide 
open.  I  found  him  behind  a  modest 
flat-lop  desk  and  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
scanning  a  pile  of  papers  and  telegrams. 
From  the  first  I  liked  him,  with  his 
stocky,  vigorous  bulldog  frame,  his 
bullet  head  and  his  blunt,  but  kindly, 
manner. 

During  our  conversation  we  were 
interrupted  at  least  a  half  a  dozen 
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New  1920  Model 
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IIIAGHAPH 

YOUR  SHIPMENTS 

Simplicity,  Speed,  Endurance 

Simplicity  in  construction  because  of 
correct  design.  Speed  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  world's 
largest  shippers.  Durability  to  last 
a  Husintss  lifetime.  These,  plus  new 
and  improved  features  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  machine,  hate 
made  the  DIAGRAPH  famous 
with  shippers  everywhere  for  the 
past  nineteen  years. 
There  is  a  DIAGRAPH  for  even 
need;  with  the  DIAGRAPH  you 
can  perform  a  broader  range  of  use- 
ful work  than  with  any  other  type. 

Try  It  Before  You  Buy  I 

Prove  to  your  own  satisfaction,  with- 
out expense,  that  the  DIAGRAPH 
will  avoid  drudgery,  error  and  delays 
in  shipping — simplv  ask  us  to  send 
a  DIAGRAPH  today,  prepaid. 
Give  it  a  thorough  trial.  If  you 
like  it,  then  buy  it;  otherwise  re- 
turn it  at  our  expense. 

Shipping  Room  Supplies 

Stencil  board;  inks,  brushes  and 
other  shipping  room  supplies  can  be 
bought  at  marked  savings  direct 
from  our  St.  I.ouis  office  or  from 
branch  office  nearest  you. 


DIAGRAPH  STENCIL  MACHINE  CORP. 

Wl  Clinton  Stmt  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Brtnti  o*.»  im  all  primtital  1*1* 

ttnTiM-Nfuwi  [ MIMA* klSlLJft- -til  V  IrylE -A 

I'wil.AI»«S^-MA~2W-S.  9th  ATTAKT*-  lrt-J4Ttrt  !-r 

Ka»  ruan..:i<  W'lUfiir'  Hl.l«. 


limes  by  sub-managers  and  office  girls, 
all  of  whom  came  to  him  for  advice  or 
decisions.  He  made  the  decisions 
quietly  and  quickly.  1 1  was  the  "plus" 
in  action. 

"What."  I  asked  Paulhamus  frankly, 
"is  the  real  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
Puyallup  Valley  Association,  when  so 
many  other  co-operative  enterprises 
have  failed?" 

"1  am."  he  answered  unhesitatingly. 

with  characteristic  blunt  ness. 

There  was  no  note  of  self-praise  in 
the  icply.  It  was  simplv  a  statement 
of  fact. 

"Paul"  was  "it."  He  knew  it.  and 
he  wasn't  making  any  bones  about 
saying  so. 

'The  main  trouble  with  so  many 
co-operative  enterprises  has  been  that 
so  many  bosses  have  tried  to  run  the 
job.  They  have  spoiled  it."  he  said. 
"A  business  like  this,  Involving  so 
many  individuals  each  with  a  different 
idea  of  how  it  should  be  run.  needs  one 
i  capable  business  man  to  run  it.  Other- 
j  wise  it  will  find  itself  lost  in  a  maze." 

At  the  same  time  he  expicsscd  keen 
interest  and  pride  in  the  success  of  each 
individual  grower. 

The  thine  in  which  he  showed  the 
greatest  pride  was  the  fact  that  this 
season  the  cannery  paid  to  one  grower 
for  one  week's  delivery  of  loganberries 
more  than  $19,000. 

That  was  just  one  of  the  results  of 
co-operation — plus. 

War  on  Discount  Violators 

rJ>HE  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men  has  renewed  the  war  on  the 
practice  of  taking  unearned  discounts 
and  has  appealed  to  its  29.000  members 
to  enforce  upon  buyers  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  credit  terms. 

Failure  to  enforce  these  terms,  a 
bulletin  front  the  association  announces, 
has  fostered  an  aggressively  independ- 
ent attitude  on  the  part  of  many  buyers 
and  encouraged  them  to  demand  of  the 
manufacturer  special  allowances  which 
arc  not  only  unfair  to  him,  but  unfair 
j  to  those  merchants  who  do  live  up  to 
their  discount  terms. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  loss  to 
the  manufacturer  must  be  made  up 
through  his  aggregate  receipts,  and 
when  he  fixes  the  prices  the  innocent 
as  well  as  the  guilty  have  to  bear  the 
burden. 

"We  say  fearlessly  to  the  seller  and  to 
the  buyer."  the  association  announces, 
"that  they  are  helping  to  maintain  high 
prices,  are  imposing  unnecessary  bur- 
dens on  business,  arc  encouraging 
laxity  and  a  lower  level  of  character  of 
business  whenever  a  cash  premium  is 
demanded  and  allowed  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  in  which  it  properly 
should  have  been  taken." 


THE  INSTANT 
Reference  File 

Eliminates  the  possibilities  oi  mis- 
placing important  letters  or  memo 
sheet*.  All  current  papers  are 
classified  so  that  they  may  be 
instantly  located.  Indexed  to  fit 
your  needs  by  letters,  numbers  or 
wcrds.  Unsurpassed  for  Letters, 
Invoices. Requisitions,  Back  Orders, 
Follow-ups,  Bills  of  Lading,  Stock 
Sheets  or  any  other  matter  that  is 
likely  to  be  needed  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Made  in  all  sizes  and 
indexed  as  desired. 
We  also  furnish  a  complete  line  of 
time  and  space  saving  DESK 
FILES  and  CARD  SYSTEMS. 

Write  (or  detailed  information  to 

THE  K0HLHAAS  COMPANY 

M  an  usf  »c  turen 

183  N.  DoiWs  Sired        CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dayton  Moneyweight 
Parcel  Post  Scale 


No.  US 

Capacity,  Seventy  Pound* 


Automatically  weighing  and  computing 
to  the  full  capacity  of  the  scale. 


Money  weight  Scale  Co. 

.134  WEST  MADISON  ST  ..CHICAGO 
S-ale*  Distribution 
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The  ideal  system  for 
indexing  credit  files- 


The  Retail  Credit  Men's  Association  at  Denver,  Colorado,  maintain 
for  the  benefit  of  its  members  a  large  card  list  with  credit  information 
on  over  200,000  people.  This  record  is  filed  in  L.  B.  card  record  desks 
— every  card  within  arm's  reach. 

The  cards  are  guided  by  the  L.  B.  Automatic  index.  This  method  of 
filing  makes  reference  to  any  particular  card  almost  instantaneous. 

The  L.  B.  Automatic  index  has  also  been  adopted  by  credit  associations 
in  Cleveland,  Dayton,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Toledo, 
Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Terre  Haute,  Cheyenne  (Wyoming),  Richmond 
and  Detroit. 

The  advantages  of  the  L.  B.  Automatic  index  are  not  limited  to  credit 
associations.  Every  business  which  has  a  credit  department  will  appre- 
ciate the  speed  and  accuracy  of  this  index  in  filing  and  finding  names. 

Write  for  booklet  "A  new  method  for  indexing  cards'* 
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Card  and  filing 
systems 
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Filing  cabinets 
wood  and  steel 


Boston 
43  Federal  street 


AitMur.  H  Statu  aire*! 
Atlanta,  lot  N.  Pryoettreel 
Baltimore.  14  Light  >lr*M 
Birmingham,  Vault  Floor,  Jefterrwi 

County  Bank  bldg. 
Bridgeport,  r-i  Main  street 
Buffalo.  IK-lt:  Pearl  nm 
Cleveland,  341  Superior  arcade 
Columbia*,  to  South  Third  afreet 
raenver,  414-4M  Oat  and  marine  bldg. 
Off  Monaea,  KU  Huhball  b'dg. 


New  York 
316  Broadway 


910 


Detroit,  II  Waahingfon  bird 
Fall  River.  :l  Bcdlord  Mreel 
Hartlord,  TH  Pearl  I  treat 
Houilon.  TW  Miui  itrecl 
Indianaixill..  m  Mercnants  Bank  t  ide. 
Kansas  Cur,  in  Oram  bldg 
Kilareukee,  gn  Caswell  block 
SdlnDfaixi.il.  41S  Second  it*nu»,  £.  lb 
New  Orleans,  S1J  Camp  rtreel 
""war*.  N.  J.,  II  Clinton  alref  t 
Pittsburgh.  u:-ta  OUver  bids. 


Philadelphia 
Chestnut  street 

Portland.  Me..  MS  Maronte  buK. 
Prov  ideuc  r.  71  V/eittnUlsler  street 
Rlcnrnond,  1331  14  Mutual  bid;. 
St.  louts.  JOilli  Areade  bide. 
St.  Paul.  Ill  kndlcon  arrade 
9eranfon,  a*n  Connell  tilde. 
Sarlnftleld.  Malt,,  Wlilln.r bid.. 
Srrjrute.  401-te?  Ournej  bios. 
Toledo,  no  spnter  btdf. 
Wasnington,  -4t  nth  •treet.N.  V. 
Worcester,  it:  Slate  Mutual  bldg. 


FOREIGN  OFFICSS- 


Manchester 


Blrmlnibara 


C.rdlH 


Chicago 
6  N.  Michigan  ave. 

[)  *t'ibutor. 
F.  W.  W*niworth, 

Km  Krmi!<ci.,  MJ  M*rki>|  *,r**. 
Rrultl." .  10*  Cherry 
OakUr.il,  .*44Sun  Pablo  av«ouc 
McKer  k  U'rm-vorlti, 

Lot  Angeles,  44i  Pacific  6!*cirlc 
blittr, 
Parker  BriM., 

.»j.Hm.  tOtFltld  itrvrl 
C.  O.  Aduni^, 

su:t  Uk«  City.  139  <MU*  b 
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Hinges!  A  clumsy  world  it  would  be 
without  them.    Human  invention  has 
never  devised  a  substitute.   In  a  simple 
way  they  perform  an  important  task  with 
the  greatest  possible  efficiency.  *«?  %  %  In 
the  realm  of  business  the  Mimeograph  is 
an  important  hinge,  upon  which  the  door  of 
opportunity  swings  open  to  larger  fields  of  service  and 
profit.  With  its  help  five  thousand  beautifully  printed 
copies  of  a  letter  may  be  ready  for  mailing  within  an 
hour— forty  and  more  thousands  a  day.   The  work  is 
done  at  negligible  cost  and  privately;  if  need  be,  under 
your  intimate  supervision.  A  remarkable  economy  is  the 
Mimeograph,  for  the  rapid  reproduction  of  all  kinds  of 
typewriting,  handwriting,  drawings,  etc.,  for  development 
work  inside  and  outside  of  the  organization.    Get  new  booklet 
"B-9"  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  — and  New  York. 


or*r 
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16QOOO  COPIES 
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"Do  it — Don't  ask  how" 

TlIAT  is  what  a  biff  executive  said  to  his 
office  manager  when  told  the  bookkeepers 
were  swamped  —  and  unable  to  get  the 
payrolls  out. 

His  office  manager  did  "do  it."  He  got  a 
quick  installation  of  bookkeeping  machines. 
He  continued  to  get  the  mammoth  pay- 
rolls out  on  time  each  month  and  cut  office- 
costs  tremendously. 

Part  of  the  equipment  was  Bakcr-Yawtcr 
current  account  trays.  They  are  a  big  help 
in  machine  bookkeeping.  Each  tray  can 
handle  1800  leaves  with  the  necessary 
indexes.  It  makes  a  permanent  container 
for  active  ledger  leaves,  statements,  etc.,  and 
it  cuts  costs. 

All  Baker -Yawtcr  equipment  is  designed 
to  cut  costs  in  the  office. 


Baker-Vawter  Company 

Originator*  ana*  Manufa<lurm  Loom  Lea/  anj  ^tccl  filing  L>iu  pment 


Tn  f:i<ililatr  di  liveries 
»  maintain  |>rr>dii<  linn 
al  Umm  point*: 

Urn  Ion  Harbor,  Mich. 
San  l-'mncitro,  Calif. 
1 1  o  1  y  o  k  r  ,  M  n  n  n  . 
K  a  n  »  n  %  City,  Mn. 

Canadian  Dislrilmtnrx  : 
Copetand-Chal  lcr*on. 
Ltd  ,  Ilramptnn,  Ont. 
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New  1920  Model 


IIIAGHAPH 

YOUR  SHIPMENTS 

Simplicity,  Speed,  Kndurancc 

Simplicity  in  construction  because  of 
correct  design.  Speed  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  world's 
largest  shippers.  Durability  to  last 
a  Business  Lifetimt.  These,  plus  new- 
arid  improved  features  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  machine,  have 
made  the  DIAGRAPH  famous 
with  shippers  everywhere  for  the 
past  nineteen  years. 

There  is  a  DIAGRAPH  for  every 
need;  with  the  DIAGRAPH  you 
can  perform  a  broader  range  of  use- 
ful work  than  with  any  other  type. 

Try  It  Before  You  Buy  It 

Prove  to  your  own  satisfaction,  with- 
out expense,  that  the  DIAGRAPH 
will  avoid  drudgery,  error  and  delays 
in  shipping  simply  ask  us  to  send 
a  DIAGRAPH  today,  prepaid. 
Give  it  a  thorough  trial.  If  you 
like  h,  then  buy  it;  otherwise  re- 
turn it  at  our  expense. 

Shipping  Room  Supplies 

Stencil  board,  inks,  brushes  and 
Hthrr  shipping  room  supplies  can  ru- 
bought  at  marked  savings  direct 
from  our  St.  Louis  office  or  from 
branch  office  nearest  you. 


DIAGRAPH  STENCIL  MACHINE  CORP. 


ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. 
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BUY    INK    Not  Water 

Save  Al  Least  *•%  On  Your  Ink  Bill 

Slop  buying  water  it  ink  prices    Adopt — 

KVALE'S  INK  TABLETS 

Fach  tablet  I  oz.  at  ink. 

COLORS  Blue  black.  Blue,  ked.  Purple.  <  irccru 
\n  a*  id  to  corrode  pen- noinifc.  No  «um.  \'o 
tcdimrnt.  Krre  fli-wmir.  Ideal  for  four.. am  pcn». 
*  )ot  prtxcM  ol  makin*  K  va|e\  I  tiMatit  Ink  I  abln« 
i  *  the  tame  at  fluid  ink  method.  <icepi  tha  t  instead 
«>f  adJiriir  water  ite  <<>mpfr*.»  llic  ingredient  ■  in." 
tablet*,  and  furnith  thrm  to  y<«j  in  a  ilun  and 
<o«vrr.ient  farm,  and  jmhi  adj  ihr  uater. 
So  IKHjMc  with  freezing  or  I  ->-r  \n  Ion 
frum  evaporation,  Keep*  indefinitely.  \o  frnrhi 
to  pay  no  water. 

Kvale'i  Acid-Proof  Ink  Powder 

in  quart  ii>e*.  \1akrt  an  ink  that  h  trujranterd  i.» 
hr  imlrhtde. arid  proof,  fade  pr««if  and  waler  proof. 
U  ill  krrp  fucrvrr.  Son-acid,  it  w  ill  tint  cm  rude 
pen  p-nnts.  \  perfect  writinir  fluid,  etpecially 
recnmnieitdrd  for  chrrki,  notes,  deed*  and  other 
valuable  document!.  |*  ideal  for  bookkeeping. 
1'neicelled  for  fountain  pent.    A*Jt  for  quotation*. 

JOHN   KVALE  INK  COMPANY 

Suite  1021.  8  South  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 


Appealing  to  the  Pride 

of  Employees 

In  these  days  of  industrial 
unrest,  many  leading  establish- 
ments have  found  it  good  busi- 
ness to  furnish  employees  with 
individual  Steel  Lockers  in 
which  to  keep  belongings  dur- 
ing working  hours.  It  appeals 
to  personal  pride-  raises  the 
standard  of  the  institution — 
wins  good  will  —  fosters  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  and  co-operation. 


Possess  many  points  of  superiority  that  make 
them  the  choice  of  discriminating  buyers. 
Mode  of  smooth  sheet  steel  with  welded 
joints  and  richly  enameled.  Multiple  locking 
device  operates  with  one  turn  of  the  key. 
Adjustable  legs.  Fire-,  rust-  and  theft-proof. 
Easily  installed  by  anyone.  The  reasonable 
first  cost  is  the  only  cost. 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  illustrates  and  describes  all  styles 
of  MEDART  Steel  Lockers  for  offices, 
factories,  stores,  clubs,  schools  and  gym- 
nasiums. Inform  yourself.  Get  the 
facts.  Clip  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 
We  also  make  Steel  Shelving,  Racks 
and  Bins  for  storage,  stock  room  or 
office.    State  if  interested. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 

Potomac  &  DeKalb  Sts.      St.  Louis,  Mo. 


r 


Fred  Medart  Mf(.  Co. 
Pcm<hb»c  and  DcKelh  St*.  St.  I ........  Mo.  i 

Please  aend  your  free  booklet  describing-  I 
MEDART  Steel  Inciter*.    We  employ   about  . 

 .  .  . .  .people. 

Firm  Name   .   I 


I 

l_  _ 

I  We  are    interested  |n  Steel  Shelving.  Racks.  | 
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Finishes  a  Day's  Work 
Every  Hour  for 
Remington ! 

TV/fOUNTAINS  of  correspond- 
^  ence  melt  away  before  the 
speedy  "self-starting"  Remington. 

Ytt  in  the  Executive  offices  of  this  world- 
famed  typewriter  company  you  will  find  an- 
other "writing  machine"  —  the  Addressograph. 
"Strange, "  you  say,  "that  Remington  should 
choose  another  machine  for  work  their  type- 
writers could  do. ' ' 

But  Remington  officials  know  that  writing 
the  SAME  names,  addresses,  dates,  symbols, 
etc.,  over  and  oirr  with  pens  OR  TYPE- 
WRITERS is  as  illogical  and  unprofitable  as 
handling  correspondence  with  old-fashioned 
quills. 

Speed  that's  15  TIMES  FASTER— work 
just  like  best  typewriting — never  failing  accur- 
acy— these  are  the  Addressograph  advantages 
that  please  Remington  and  thousands  of  others. 

Hand,  foot  lever  or  Klectric  Addressographs 
for  every  list.    Have  S70.00  "typewriter-size" 
machine  demonstrated  at  your  desk.    No  ob 
ligation!     Write  us! 


(Kci'iivt  OrtKt* 


April  9,  1980. 


Addreee-igraph  Ccmpar.y, 

901  ¥.  Van  Buren  Street. 
Chicle.  111. 


The  Addrete?graph  ha*  rendered  u*  an  Invaluable 
aerrlce  In  eenneotlon  with  the  mailing  of  our  home  pub- 
lication, " 


The  mailing  liat  for  Rmlngton  Sotee  eonanta  of 
ever  140.070  name*  and  handling  this  nailing  lilt  wae  a 
real  problem  until  U»*  Addreaaograph  eoleed  It  for  ua .  We 
find  that  Orarho-.ype  plate*  are  enduring.  Bake  excellent 
lmpreaalona  and  that  with  the  automatic  feed  Addreaaograph 
we  can  now  addreaa  in  an  hour  aa  aany  cneelopea  aa  we 
formerly  addreaaed  In  a  dajr. 

Few  houro  of  the  day  find  the  Addreaaograph  Idle, 
for  we  use  It  for  tending  acknowledgment  carde  to  new  *»ub- 
acrlbcre"  to  Remington  Kstaa,  In  addreaalng  the  enTelopea  of 
an  extenelve  achool  llat.  In  addreaalng  circular  lettera  to 
•sletaen  and  nana  fere,  In  making  out  weekly  pay  enTelopea 
and  addretetng  the  oteckholdere'  ll9t.    v«  are  conatantly 
flndinc  new  ueea  for  the  Addreaaograph,  and  all  of  them  rep- 
reaent  a  eawlng  of  time  and  labor  which  haa  made  the  Addreoe- 
ograph  lndiapeuabla  to  ua. 

Very  truly  youra. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company, 

Adrertlaing  Manager. 

ACR:D 
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90S  W.  Van  Buren  St 
CHICAGO 
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Service  Branches 
in  50  Cities 
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"Dyed  With  American  Dyes" 

Our  Chemists  Arc  Fast  Enlarging  Their  Repertory, 
Making  Us  a  Nation  of  Sellers  Instead  of  Buyers 


T'//£  WAR  has  endowed  us  with 
a  new  industry,  the  making  of 
coal-lar  colors.  The  question  of 
the  day  is  what  shall  he  done  with  it? 
This  question  concerns  not  merely  the 
three  parties  immediately  interested  - 
that  is.  the  dye-makers,  the  dye-users 
and  the  importers-  but  all  the  rest  of 
us  as  well.  The  American  people  as  a 
whole  are  involved  in  it  in  two  ways: 
first,  as  consumers,  because  they  have 
to  buy  and  wear  the  colored  clothes; 
second,  as  the  rulers  of  this  republic, 
because  in  this  capacity  they  have  to 
determine  what  manner  of  protection 
shall  be  given  to  this  infant  industry. 

Coal-tar  chemistry  came  to  us  by 
accident  and  necessity  as  one  of  the 
results  of  war.  Our  associates  in  the 
conflict  claimed  compensation  and 
obtained  it.  We  asked  nothing  and  we 
got  nothing — except  certain  commer- 
cial opportunities.  It  depends  upon 
what  use  we  make  of  them  whether 
they  are  of  value  to  us.  One  of  these 
is  the  chance  to  make  our  own  coal- 
lar  colors. 

Before  the  war  Germany  produced 
about  six-sevenths  of  the  world's  out- 
put of  artificial  dyesluffs  and  had  a 


By  EDWIN 
Author  of 


K.  SLOSSON,  Ph.  D. 
'Creative  Chemistry" 


monopoly  of  many  of  the  most  valuable 
coal-tar  drugs  as  well.  Now  it  need 
not  be  assumed  that  the  Teutonic 
mind  has  a  chemical  lobe  in  its  brain 
that  Ls  lacking  in  the  anatomy  of  other 
nationalities.  Kven  if  that  were  the 
case  we  have  plenty  of  good  Americans 
with  Teutonic  brains  among  our  own 
citizens. 

The  real  reason  why  the  Germans 
got  the  job  of  making  dyes  and  drugs 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  was.  when  we 
get  down  to  the  bottom  of  it,  because 
they  could  make  them  cheaper  and 
belter  than  other  people.  It  was  an 
industry  requiring  systematic,  scientific 
research,  complete  technical  control, 
long  experience,  and  careful  workman- 
ship. These  have  not  as  a  rule  been 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
American  industry. 

The  British  commission  of  chemical 
manufacturers,  who  recently  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  privileges  of  the  armi- 
stice to  examine  the  German  chemical 
factories  in  the  occupied  zone  of  the 
Bhine.  were  amazed  to  find  that  the 


works  at  Ix;verkusen  supported  a 
reference  library  containing  some 
55.000  books  and  <if>,(MX)  doctors'  disser- 
tations and  including  complete  sets  of 
all  the  chemical  journals  in  all  lan- 
guages and  the  specifications  of  the 
published  patents  in  chemistry  and 
pharmacy  of  every  country.  The 
British  commission  was  convinced 
that  "German  success  in  chemical 
industry  has  been  obtained  through 
honest  labor  and  is  deserved."  and 
they  ascrilwd  its  success  to  the  gener- 
ous support  of  exf>crimental  laborato- 
ries, and  the  applications  of  scientific 
methods  to  all  stages  of  production  and 
marketing. 

The  manufacture  of  coal-tar  chemi- 
cals tends  naturally  to  concentration 
and  monopolization,  for  the  three 
thousand  products  arc  derived  from 
the  same  source  and  are  made  by 
similar  methods  and  apparatus.  The 
process  branches  like  a  growing  tree. 
The  distillation  of  coal  produces  gas, 
coke  and  tar.  The  tar,  redistilled, 
gives  "crudes"  such  as  benzine,  toluene 
and  naphthalene.  These,  by  chemical 
treatment,  arc  made  into  "inter- 
mediates" such  as  aniline,  benzoic  acid 
and  carbolic  acid.  Kach  of  these 
gives  on  further  manipulation  a  long 
scries  of  compounds  from  which  branch, 
like  fruit  on  a  tree,  the  final  products. 

Success  depends  upon  getting  high 
yields  of  the  most  profitable  products, 
and  avoiding  waste.  The  by-prod- 
ucts all  along  the  line  must  be  worked 
up  into  something  salable.     The  good 
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chemist,  like  the  good  cook,  looks 
after  the  left-overs.  The  dye  business 
is  not  a  big  business  one  plain  and 
permanent  process  like  turning  out 
tin  plates  or  steel  billets.  It  is  a  big 
combination  of  little  businesses,  closely 
concatenated  and  constantly  changing. 

Out  of  this  black,  sticky,  ill-smelling 
stuff  that  used  to  bother  the  gas  maker 
by  clogging  his  pipes,  have  been  created 
thousands  of  hitherto  unknown  com- 
pounds, some  of  which  are  distinguished 
by  their  bright  color,  some  by  their 
strong  odor,  pleasant  or  quite  the 
opposite,  and  some  by  their  powerful 
effect  upon  the  human  body.  Con- 
sequently the  coal-tar  industry,  not 
very  great  in  itself,  is  important  be- 
cause it  makes  essential  contribution 
to  four  industries  greater  than  itself: 
the  dyeing  trade,  the  perfume  trade, 
the  drug  trade,  and  lastly,  and  of 
late  the  most  essential,  that  new  branch 
of  military  science  called  chemical 
warfare. 

American  industries  produring  an- 
nually $5,700,000,000  worth  of  goods 
arc  directly  dependent  upon  coal-tar 
products,  and  other  industries,  quite  as 
extensive,  also  require  them.  Yet  the 
value  of  the  dyes  used  in  the  United 
Stales  before  the  war  amounted  onlv 
to  about  S125.OO0.O0O.  That  shows 
why  the  coal-tar  business  is  called  a 
"key  industry."  It  is  a  key  controlling 
other  industries  two  hundred  times  as 
valuable.  The  question  now  is  whether 
we  shall  again  entrust  this  key  to  our 
own  business  into  alien  hands  or, 
if  not,  how  we  may  best  keep  it  in 
our  own  with  least  inconvenience  to 
ourselves. 

The  great  lesson  of  the  Great  War  is 
the  importance  of  eronomic  indepen- 
dence. The  secret  of  national  strength 
is  self-sufficiency.  Unless  a  country 
has  an  extent  of  territory  and  range  of 
'  lunate  wide  enough  to  provide  all  the 
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essential  raw  materials,  and  has  the 
necessary  ability  and  machinery  to 
develop  them,  its  prosperity  must 
depend  upon  getting  what  it  needs 
from  its  neighbors. 

Now  constant  borrowing  is  not  con- 
ducive to  neighborliness.  even  if  the 
loans  are  scrupulously  paid  back  in 
other  forms.  And  neighbors  cannot 
afford  to  indulge  their  natural  altruism 
freely  when  they  see  the  family  supply 
running  low. 

The  days  of  reckless  extravagance 
and  generosity,  characteristic  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  have  gone  forever. 
All  the  waste  land  of  the  world  has 
been  taken  up  and  every  country  is 
taking  an  inventory  of  its  internal 
resources  and  calculating  how  much  it 
can  spare  to  others  without  robbing 
itself.  Kngland  cannot  long  continue 
to  sell  her  coal  to  all  countries  including 
her  competitors,  nor  can  wc  afford  to 
furnish  the  world  with  oil.  The 
bottom  of  the  world's  coal  bin  has 
been  touched  in  places,  and  its  oil 
tank  is  rapidly  running  dry.  We  can 
find  better  use  for  our  coal-tar  now  than 
to  employ  it,  as  wc  once  did,  for  the 
illumination  of  campaign  victories  or 
the  clothing  of  undesirable  citizens. 
The  burning  of  gas  and  tar  escaping 
from  the  old  open  coke  ovens  cost  the 
country  $9.10, 18K.000  a  year.  It  did 
not  pay  the  coke  men  to  recover  it 
then,  but  wc  all  shall  have  to  pay 
some  time  for  their  wastefulness. 

J.X  THE  future  every  country  must 
count  the  cost  and  see  to  it  that  its 
resources  arc  utilized  without  waste. 
Especially  will  every  rountry  consider 
a  well-developed  chemical  industry 
essential  to  its  security  in  wartime  as 
it  is  essential  to  its  prosperity  in  peace- 
time. Chemical  products  arc  our  de- 
fense against  death  in  two  forms: 
against  our  enemy  fellow  men  armed 


with  gas  bombs  and  against  our  more 
minute,  more  numerous  and  more 
dangerous  enemies,  the  microbes. 

Since  the  Germans  have  revived  in 
a  scientific  form  the  old  weapon  of  the 
Malay  pirates,  the  stinkpot,  all  other 
nations  have  had  to  follow  suit.  The 
I'niled  Slates  entered  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  offensive  chemicals  on  a 
larger  scale  then  any  other  belligerent, 
and  by  the  time  the  armistice  was 
signed  had  plants  in  operation  capable 
of  turning  out  every  month  1,500  tons 
of  rhlorpicrin,  1.000  tons  of  phosgene 
and  900  tons  of  mustard  oil. 

None  of  these  had  been  manufactured 
here  in  quantity  before  and  the  most 
effective  of  them,  the  so-called  mustard 
oil,  was  quite  unknown.  Chlorpicrin 
is  a  coal-tar  derivative  rlosely  related 
to  the  picric  acid  used  for  dyeing  and 
for  explosive  shells.  But  the  influenza 
caused  ten  times  as  many  deaths  ;is 
the  war  and  to  meet  this  microscopic 
enemy  three  coal-tar  remedies  were 
necessary  —  aspirin,  salol  and  acet- 
phenctidin.  These,  too,  had  to  be 
supplied  by  American  chemists  in  this 
emergency,  and  they  were. 

According  to  Dr.  Grinncll  Jones, 
chemical  expert  of  the  United  Stales 
Tariff  Commission:  "During  1918,  32 
different  drugs  of  coal-tar  origin  were 
made  by  31  firms,  with  an  output  of 
more  than  3,500.000  pounds,  valued 
at  nearly  $8,000,000.  The  total  out- 
put of  finished  products  of  coal-tar 
origin,  exclusive  of  poison  gases  and 
explosives,  was  75, 494, 113  pounds, 
valued  at  $83,095,404."  Now  that  the 
war  is  over — or,  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, now  that  we  are  no  longer  light- 
ing—shall wc  surrender  our  medicine 
chest  and  arsenal  to  our  late  enemies  ? 

Before  the  war  there  were  only  seven 
dye  factories  in  the  United  States, 
employing  about  500  people  and  turn- 
ing out  products  valued  at  $3,600,000. 
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Their  operations  were  mostly  limited 
to  a  few  simple  reactions  in  putting 
together  or  completing  imported  in- 
termediates. If  they  had  attempted 
anything  more  ambitious  they  would 
been  crushed  out  by  the  combination  of 
German  manufacturers  who  controlled 
the  patents  of  the  newer  dyes  and 
could  afford  to  undersell  any  for- 
midable competitor.  By  1918  there 
were  187  dye  factories  in  the  United 
Stales,  employing  27.000  people  and 
turning  out  products  valued  at 
$02,000,000.  Before  the  war  the  Inited 
Stales  was  importing  23.000  Ions  ol 
dyes  a  year,  mostly  from  Germany. 
By  1918  the  United  States  was  making 
29.000  tons  of  dyes  a  year. 

Before  the  war  no  indigo  was  made 
in  this  country.  Today  every  pair  of 
workingman's  blue  overalls  in  the 
I  inited  States  is  made  up  from  denims 
manufactured  from  American  cotton 
and  dyed  with  American-made  synthet- 
ic indigo.  The  same  is  true  of  all  other 
indigo-dyed  cotton  fabrics  for  men's, 
women's  or  children's  garments.  The 
total  production  of  synthetic  indigo  in 
the  United  Slates  today  is  substantial- 
ly greater  then  the  importation  ol 
German  synthetic  indigo  into  this 
country  before  the  war.  In  other 
words,  the  United  Stales  today  is 
absolutely  self-supporting  so  far  as 
this  most  important  and  valuable  dye- 
stuff  is  concerned. 

Before  the  war  there  was  no  syn- 
thetic phenol  made  here;  in  19  18 
the  American  production  reached 
1(>.000,0(X)  pounds.  Phenol,  orcarbolic 
acid,  serves  both  for  medicines  and 
munitions; it  makes  wounds  and  it  cures 
them.  It  is  invaluable,  loo,  in  the 
manufacture  of  phono- 
graph records. 

But  this  amazing  pro- 
gress does  not  mean  that 
the  American  dye  indus- 
try is  sufficiently  well 
established  to  meet  all 
home  demands  and  all 
foreign  competitors.  The 
prices  of  these  home- 
made dyes  arc  in  general 
five  to  ten  limes  as  high 
as  of  the  imported  dyes 
before  the  war  and,  what 
is  more  serious,  some  of 
the  colors  needed  are 
made  in  insufficient 
quantity  or  not  at  all. 

Comparing  the  market 
prices  of  twenty  repre- 
sentative American- 
made  dyes  as  quoted  on 
June  15,  1920.  with  the 
prices  of  the  same  dyes 
made  in  Germany  and 
delivered  in  the  United 
Stales,  I  find  that  the 
prices  have  advanced  to 
til 6  per  cent.  Some  are 
much  higher.   For  in- 


stance. Bhodamin  B,  a  beautiful  pink 
dye.  which  the  Germans  used  lo  sell  to 
us  at  II  cents  a  pound,  now  costs  $10 
a  pound.  The  vat  dyes  of  the  unlhra- 
quinone  and  carbazol  groups  arc  not 
yet  made  in  America  to  meet  the 
demand.  These  arc  particularly  needed 
for  fancy  shirtings  and  ginghams.  On 
the  other  hand.  Sulphur  Black,  of  which 
the  American  people  Use  over  12.1HX).- 
000  pounds  on  Ihcir  stockings  and  Ihc 
like,  was  sold  to  us  by  the  Germans 
at  19  cenls  a  pound.  Il  jumped  to 
$3  a  pound  when  the  war  broke  out, 
but  now  our  American  manufacturers 
are  able  lo  sell  it  at  20  cenls. 

rJ~,HK  deficiency  in  American-made 
dyes  show -s  chiefly  in  Ihc  lighter,  liner 
and  more  delicate  shades.  It  Ls  hard 
to  gel  them  in  sufficient  variety  and  of 
satisfactory  quality  lo  stand  the  strong 
hot  alkali  and  chlorine  baths  now-  used 
for  washing.  Unfair  fashion,  favoring 
the  fair  sex,  allow  s  man  no  opportunity 
to  display  his  natural  love  for  color 
except  in  summer  shirts.  But  such  a 
garment,  selected  with  care  to  match 
necktie  and  socks,  may  change  color 
or  turn  pale  the  first  lime  it  is  laun- 
dered. Consequently  people  have  come 
to  think  lhal  homemade  dyes  arc 
inferior  and  will  fade. 

This  reputation,  however,  is  largely 
undeserved.  No  doubt  some  of  the 
two  hundred  hastily  organized  firms 
that  plunged  unprepared  inlo  Ihc  dye- 
making  business  in  order  lo  lake  ad- 
vantage of  high  prices,  did  turn  out 
some  inferior  stuff.  But  the  trouble 
was  often  with  the  man  who  used  the 
dye  rather  than  wilh  the  man  who 
made  il,  for  the  dyer,  unable  to  get 
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what  he  was  accustomed  to  use.  sub- 
stituted inferior,  unsuitable,  or  at  least 
unfamiliar  dyes  and  was  tempted, 
because  of  the  high  prices,  to  use  less 
than  was  needed  to  insure  permanency. 

Now,  however,  these  difficulties  have 
been  mostly  overcome.  Many  of  the 
American  dyes  are  quite  as  fast  and 
reliable  as  any  foreign,  and  some  of 
them  are  decidedly  betler.  The  big 
concerns  like  the  American  Aniline 
Dye  Company,  of  New  York,  and  the 
E.  I.  du  Font  de  Nemours  Company, 
of  Wilmington,  Deleware.  have  estab- 
lished research  laboratories  on  a  scale 
comparable  w  ith  those  of  Germany.  In 
1917  American  dye  manufacturers 
spent  $2,500,000  on  such  chemical 
investigations,  and  in  1918  they  spent 
94,500,000. 

Since  those  who  entered  the  business 
in  191')  and  1910  did  not  know  how 
long  their  freedom  from  foreign  com- 
petition would  lasl.  they  naturally 
devoted  themselves  to  making  those 
dyes  that  were  most  in  demand  and 
simplest  to  make.  At  the  Boston 
meeting  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  in  the  spring  ol  1915,  Mr. 
Livermorc,  of  the  American  Woolen 
Company,  complained: 

"Orange  II  has  been  offered  to  me 
by  a  large  number  of  makers,  but 
owing  lo  the  limited  demand  for  orange 
fabrics,  it  is  of  little  help  to  us  com- 
pared with  blue  and  black  dyes.  It 
seems  surprising  and  unfortunate  thai 
so  much  effort  has  been  turned  lo  this 
dye.  Can  anvone  give  ihc  explanation 
of  this?" 

He  was  answered  by  Mr.  Ilebden. 
general  manager  of  the  Federal  Dye- 
stuff  and  Chemical  Company: 

"The  dyemakers  arc 
seeking  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  Orange  II  is 
the  easiest  dye  on  the  list 
lo  make.  I  may  say  that 
any  boy  can  make  it." 

This  was  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Claflin.  presidenl  of 
the  Avery  Chemical 
Company,  who  said: 

"I  am  one  of  the  boys 
who  is  making  Orange  II. 
and  I  may  add  that  any 
boy  can  sell  it  at  a  profit 
of  100  per  cent." 

Our  fashions  in  fabrics 
for  the  past  six  years 
have  been  dictated  less 
by  the  taste  of  the  wearer 
than  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  dye  market.  Our 
chemists,  however,  arc 
constantly  enlarging 
their  repertory  and  arc 
now  able  to  suit  almost 
anybody.  Still,  they  can- 
not yet  get  satisfactory 
yields  in  all  cases,  and 
so  prices  have  not  fallen 
as  much  as  was  expected 
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The  Postmaster  as  Delivery  Boy 

Every  Day  He  Delivers  7,000  Packages,  Big  and  Little,  for 
St.  Paul's  Stores  for  a  Trifle  More  Than  9  Cents  a  Package 


A  SHORT,  thick  man  with  a  high 
ZM  forehead  and  a  square  jaw  was 
silting  one  evening 
on  the  poreh  of  his  home 
in  St.  Paul.  A  delivery 
wagon  from  a  down- 
town store  went  past. 
A  few  minutes  later  a 
wagon  from  another 
store  went  dashing  by. 

The  appearance  of 
those  two  delivery 
wagons  within  a  few 
minutes  of  one  another 
set  the  short,  thick  man 
to  thinking,  lie  was 
something  of  a  student 
of  human  nature,  and 
he  recognized  that  few 
people  like  to  carry 
bundles.  Let  a  man  buy 
a  few  collars,  for  instance, 
and  if  possible  he  will 
have  them  delivered. 
During  the  war  mer- 
chants were  able  to 
persuade  many  of  their 
customers  to  carry  their 
purchases  home  and  thus 
conserve  manpower,  but 
since  the  war  ended  the 
demand  for  delivery 
service  has  been  stronger 
than  ever.  Were  it  not 
for  the  fear  of  delays, 
merchants  say.  most  of 
those  few  people  who 
still  carry  bundles  would 
request  delivery. 

It  was  along  these  lines  that  the 
short,  thick  man  began  to  think  as  he 
observed  those  two  delivery  wagons 
from  two  different  stores  traveling  the 
same  route  at  almost  the  same  moment. 
True,  it  was  none  of  his  business  what 
people  did  with  the  things  they  bought. 
He  was  only  St.  Paul's  postmaster,  and 
postmasters  aren't  supposed  to  break 
precedents. 

Otto  N.  Haths.  however,  is  no 
ordinary  postmaster.  With  the  usual 
qualifications  for  postmastcring  he 
combines  those  of  a  business  executive. 
Hence  it  happened  that  when  Mr.  Raths 
decided  that  the  stores  of  St.  Paul  were 
wasting  too  much  motion  in  delivering 
goods,  he  decided  at  the  same  time  to 
In-  delivery  boy  himself  for  the  whole 
city. 

As  a  result  of  this  man's  decision, 
there's  a  new  type  of  delivery  wagon, 
and  Ultcie  Sam  is  running  it.  Some 
morning  about  X  o'clock  you  will  hear  a 
ring  at  your  door,  and  there  will  be  a 
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Ynu  order  •  waahtub  nr  a  Kiddie  Kar  from  a  downtown  afore,  and  behold 
it  arrive*  next  morning  in  the  mall ! 

man  with  the  ash  can  you  bought  down 
town  the  evening  before,  or  perhaps  it 
will  be  a  jar  of  honey  for  breakfast. 
You  will  be  surprised,  and  then  you  will 
see  he  is  the  postman.  Then  you'll  be 
surprised  again,  if  you  happen  to  share 
some  of  the  popular  notions  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  postal  service. 

City  delivery  by  parcel  post,  how- 
ever, is  an  accomplished  fact  in  St. 
Paul,  where  the  government  has  taken 
over  the  deliveries  of  the  big  depart- 
ment stores.  What  is  more,  the  post- 
office,  starling  for  the  first  time  upon 
this  novel  venture,  is  doing  the  job 
faster  and  better  than  the  stores  them- 
selves could  do  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
saving  due  to  Ihc  elimination  of  waste 
and  duplicated  effort. 

Started  in  a  modest  way  last  spring, 
the  system  has  expanded  until  it  now 
serves  all  the  big  retail  stores  in  St. 
Paul  and  has  attracted  national  atten- 
tion among  merchants  and  business 
men.    Posloflice  ollicials  at  Washington 


arc  closely  watching  the  experiment, 
and  its  success  suggests  the  thought 

  that  before  long  the  plan 

Hj     will  be  in  general  use 
throughout   the  nation. 

Certainly  in  St.  Paul 
nobody  longer  doubts 
Ihc  feasibility  of  the 
system.  "Lei  Raths  lake 
them  home."  is  the  slogan 
of  the  shoppers. 

The  item  of  delivery 
has  always  been  a  prob- 
lem to  Ihc  retail  mer- 
chant, and  an  expensive 
M  one.  loo.  Furthermore. 

Jm  it  has  been  a  prolific 

^fl  source  of  vexation  to  the 

customer.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  thai 
good  will,  thai  indefin- 
able but  invaluable  asset, 
gets  more  pin  pricks  from 
the  delivery  system  than 
from  almost  any  other 
source. 

The    big  department 
stores,  handling  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of 
packages  a  day, faced  an 
enormous  expense  in 
developing  a  delivery 
system  that  would  even 
approach  perfection. 
They  spent  vast  sums 
in  improving  this  branch 
of  their  service,  but  al- 
ways there  were  delays 
and  complaints. 
Turning  the  job  over  to  the  post- 
office  never  had  been  seriously  con- 
sidered in  any  city.    From  the  view- 
point of  the  average  business  man  the 
suggestion.  "Let  the  postofficc  do  il." 
would  have  been  the  height  of  folly. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  merchant,  and  the 
customer  as  well,  the  posloflice  was 
about  the  one  institution  that  was  more 
leisurely  even  than  the  delix'cry  wagon 
of  the  average  store. 

"Turn  my  business  over  to  the 
postofficc?  Why  in  a  week  I  wouldn't 
have  any."  said  the  merchant. 

"Could  anything  be  slower  than  the 
mail'?"  went  up  the  popular  acclaim 
from  the  buying  public. 

But  Raths  had  an  idea  that  a  post- 
officc can  be  efficient.  He  knew  the 
postofficc  eould  make  the  deliveries 
better  than  the  stores,  but  the  mer- 
chants didn't.  So  he  started  out  to 
tell  them  why. 

Selling  the  postofficc  service  was  his 
job.   And  it  was  a  tough  job.  None 
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of  Ihe  stores  alone,  ii>  competition  with 
other  stores,  wished  to  risk  the  venture. 
Hut  Kaths  stuck  to  the  job  and 
pounded  away  at  them,  the  first 
instance  in  the  country  of  a  postmaster 
who  went  out  on  the  street  and  can- 
vassed for  patrons. 

Finally  there  was  a  break  in  the  line, 
and  then  gradually  all  the  stores  came 
in — more  or  less  timorously  at  first, 
more  rapidly  as  the  rush  to  cover 
increased.  Now  you  can't  gel  a  St. 
Paul  store,  no  matter  how  big  or  little, 
to  go  back  to  its  old  delivery  system. 

"It  was  just  a  question  of  selling 
service,"  the  postmaster  said.  "The 
parcel  post  regulations  always  had  per- 
mitted the  stores  to  make  deliveries 
by  parcel  post,  but  we  never  were  in  a 
position  to  handle  them  efficiently. 
No  store  would  trust  the  postofficc, 
and  all  maintained  their  own  systems. 

"We  simply  developed  a  system  to 
handle  the  business  and  then  went  out 
after  it.  A  postoffice  exists  for  service 
that  is  its  only  excuse  for  being.  If 
its  utmost  service  isn't  being  used,  then 
it  is  the  place  of  the  postmaster  to  go 
out  and  get  the  business. 

"A  postoffice  is  no  different  from  any 
other  business  except  that  in  a  post- 
officc your  chief  concern  is  service,  and 
there  is  no  thought  of  profit. 

"When  the  merchants  found  out 
that  we  meant  business  they  came  in 
in  a  hurry.  For  years  they  had 
appreciated  the  advantages  of  a  central 
delivery  system,  but  business  jealousies 
had  kept  them  apart,  chained  to  the  old 
and  expensive  individual  delivery  sys- 
tems. The  government  simply  showed 
the  merchants  how  to  accomplish 
what  all  had  been  striving  for." 

Under  the  old  private  delivery 
systems  six  big  department  stores  in 
St.  Paul  used  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  automobiles  and  trucks  in  mak- 
ing their  deliveries.  Wagons  from 
the  different  stores  traveled  the 
same  territory,  often  two  or  three 
passing  the  same  house  in  a  half  hour. 

In  the  first  few  months  under  the 
new  parcel  post  delivery  system, 
forty -two  automobile  trucks  and 
wagons  had  heen  discarded  perman- 
ently by  the  stores.  Others,  kept 
while  the  system  was  being  intro- 
duced, are  being  discarded  from 
time  to  time. 

More  than  seven  thousand  pack- 
ages—practically the  entire  output 
of  the  big  stores  coming  within  the 
parcel  post  regulations  as  to  size — 
arc  delivered  daily  by  the  St.  Paul 
posloffice,  and  no  more  than  four- 
teen trucks  are  required  to  do  the  job. 

In  fart,  during  the  first  four 
months,  the  postoffice  has  operated 
the  delivery  system  without  the  addi- 
tion of  a  single  piece  of  equipment. 
Fifty  men  have  been  added  to  the 
force,  but  no  new  equipment. 
Fourteen  trucks  doing  the  work 


of  more  than  a  hundred-  -  that  suggests 
a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  than  is 
found  in  the  usual  posloffice.  Post- 
master Ralhs,  however,  has  obtained 
authorization  for  the  purchase  of  ten 
new  trucks  to  care  for  the  growing 
volume  of  the  business  and  plans 
eventually  to  add  thirty  more.  These 
forty  trucks  will  handle  all  deliveries 
from  the  stores,  and  leave  a  substan- 
tial number  in  reserve  for  emergency 
periods,  such  as  the  Christmas  season. 

But  the  cost,  you  ask.  That  is  the 
significant  thing  in  this  plan  of  "letting 
the  postoflire  do  it." 

t'ntler  the  old  system  the  stores  paid 
from  eleven  to  twelve  cents  a  package 
for  their  delivery  alone.  In  some 
instances  the  cost  ran  as  high  as  15 
cents.  Of  course,  the  consumer  paid  the 
bill  in  the  long  run;  nevertheless,  it  was 
an  item  that  worried  all  the  managers. 

rJW£  average  cost  of  delivering  a 
panel  through  the  mail  is  slightly 
more  than  9  cents,  Mr.  Kaths  has 
determined  from  a  study  of  his  charts. 
That's  another  unusual  thing  about 
this  postmaster.  He  charted  the  whole 
thing  out  in  advance,  and  now  he  is 
watching  daily  how  close  results  are 
coming  to  expectations. 

But  this  9  cents  includes  all  the 
C.  O.  D.'s.  That  suggests  another 
interesting  phase  of  the  new  plan.  The 
stores  are  turning  over  their  collec- 
tions to  the  postoffice,  and  are  mighty 
glad  to  gel  rid  of  this  troublesome  task. 
Incidentally  the  stores  in  SI.  Paul  are 
finding  that  I  nclc  Sam  is  the  best 
collector  in  the  world. 


Two  thousand  money  orders  are 
issued  every  day  in  these  collections  for 
the  stores,  and  the  total  is  boosting 
postal  receipts  thousands  of  dollars  in 
excess  of  those  for  last  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  plan  will  add 
$250,000  worth  of  business  to  the 
postoffice  in  a  year. 

The  average  cost  of  delivery,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  be  collected  by  the 
postman,  has  been  reduced  to  slightly 
more  than  6  cents,  according  to  Mr. 
Baths'  charts.  Since  only  about  two 
thousand  of  the  seven  thousand  arc 
C.  0.  D.'s,  the  cosl  of  delivery  for  the 
majority  of  packages  is  but  little  more 
than  half  what  it  was  under  the  old 
private  delivery  systems. 

William  Mannheimer,  of  Mann- 
hcimer  Brothers,  the  first  big  store  in 
the  entire  country  to  try  the  plan,  said 
records  of  his  store  showed  that  the 
cosl  of  delivering  a  parcel  is  now  but 
7  cents.  Of  twelve  trucks  and 
wagons  formerly  used  by  this  store,  all 
but  three  have  been  discarded.  These 
arc  used  for  furniture,  which  is  too 
large  to  come  within  the  postal  regu- 
lations, and  for  deliveries  in  Min- 
neapolis. 

Postmaster  Raths  has  established  a 
central  assembling  depol  in  the  down- 
town district,  with  fifteen  substations 
throughout  the  city.  When  the  stores 
close  at  6  p.  m.,  postoffice  trucks  call 
al  the  stores,  which  are  numbered 
postoffice  stations,  and  lake  the  bundles 
from  the  afternoon's  sales  to  the  cent  nil 
assembling  plant. 

By  3  a.  m.  the  big  trucks  arc  hurry- 
ing the  parcels  to  the  substations  in  I  he 
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Competitors,  Excuse  Our  Dust 


By  J.  R.  SPRAGUE 


'Henry'*  formal  openlna  «a«  a  bill  succe**.    He  had  an  orchemra  playlnft  all  day  and  a  couple  of  attractive  tUrU 

dlipenilns  punch  from  a  large  cut  ftlats  bowl  " 


jyTUES  HENRY  BENNETT 
i/m/  opened  his  china  and  glassware 
*'  establishment  on  Market  street 
right  next  door  to  my  place  of  business. 
I  felt,  sure  of  his  success.  Henry 
Bennett  himself  radiated  confidence. 
1  le  was  a  snappy  young  man  of  twenty- 
eight,  for  several  years  past  head  sales- 
man in  the  Elite  China  Emporium, 
knowing  the  business  thoroughly  and 
being  personally  acquainled  with  the 
best  trade  of  the  cily. 

There  were  those  who  thought  Henry 
Bennett  a  trifle  conceited;  at  the  Klile 
it  was  sometimes  said  he  would  rather 
pull  off  a  ten-dollar  sale  by  some  clever 
stunt  than  make  a  hundred-dollar  sale 
in  the  prosaic  routine  manner.  I  set 
this  down,  however,  as  envious  gossip 
toward  one  who  had  made  good.  I 
had  known  him  from  the  time  he 
graduated  from  high  school;  he  had 
gone  to  work  for  the  Elite  as  errand 
boy  and  worked  his  way  steadily 
upward.  And  now,  just  when  he  was 
best  lilted  for  it.  he  was  enabled  to  go 
into  business  for  himself  through  an 
inheritance  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
from  a  distant  relative. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  to  go  into 
business  with!  It  seemed  like  a 
Treasure  Island  or  an  Arabian  Nights 
sort  of  situation.  I  had  opened  my 
drug  store  fifteen  years  before  on  a  bare 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  for  the  first 
live  years  had  to  sweat  to  keep  my 

:td  above  water.    During  those  five 


years  I  would  not  have  known  a  cash 
discount  if  1  had  met  it  in  the  street;  I 
had  to  buy  my  goods  wherever  I  could 
get  a  little  credit  and  paid  the  bills  in 
driblets  as  I  managed  to  scrape  up  the 
money.  I  recall  with  shame  that  in 
those  early  days  I  have  had  to  send  a 
creditor  as  small  a  remittance  as  ten 
dollars  on  account,  just  to  keep  him 
good-natured  and  to  show  that  I  was 
trying. 

But  here  was  Henry  Bennett  w  ith  his 
twenty  thousand  dollars  cash  capital 
going  into  business  as  a  gentleman 
should.  The  manufacturers  would  all 
be  anxious  to  sell  him;  he  would  be  able 
to  get  exclusive  lines;  he  could  afford  to 
advertise  liberally  in  the  local  news- 
papers and  to  hire  adequate  help.  I 
felt  he  was  not  overstating  the  situation 
when  he  came  in  my  store  to  tell  me 
that  he  was  going  to  open  up  as  my 
next  door  neighbor. 

"I  am  going  to  show  these  people 
'round  here."  he  said  confidently,  "how 
a  retail  business  ought  to  be  run. 
Maybe  it  will  be  a  little  hard  on  my 
competitors,"  hcadded  laughingly. "but 
business  is  business,  you  know." 

Henry's  formal  opening  was  a  big 
success.  He  had  an  orchestra  playing 
all  day  and  a  couple  of  attractive  girls 
dispensing  punch  from  a  large  cut 
glass  bowl.  Every  visitor  was  given  a 
souvenir  and  a  chance  on  a  dinner  set. 
Henry  himself  was  a  picture  to  inspire 
confidence  as  he  stood  at  the  front  door 


receiving  his  guests,  dressed  in  a  nice 
black  cutaway  suit  with  a  flower  in  his 
buttonhole.  He  was  gracious  and 
smiling  to  all;  even  when  a  cunning 
little  youngster  of  seven  summers, 
whose  mother  lacked  discipline,  climbed 
on  top  of  a  show  ease  and  knocked  a 
twenty-dollar  cut  glass  vase  off  on  the 
lloor,  I  Ienry  did  not  lose  his  affability. 

Henry  certainly  did  make  good  his 
announcement  that  he  would  show  the 
other  merchants  how  a  first-class  store 
ought  to  be  run.  Our  city  has  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants  and  we  like  to 
feel  that  we  arc  a  regular  metropolis, 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  most  of 
the  stores  still  operate  in  a  small-tow  n 
way.  There  are  some  exceptions,  of 
course;  the  Twentieth  Century  Phar- 
macy is  so  up-to-date  that  it  is  hardly 
to  be  recognized  as  a  drug  store  at  all. 
appearing  more  like  an  icecream  parlor. 
Morris  Brothers.  Bon  Ton  Clothiers, 
arc  also  up-to-lhe-minutc  merchants, 
being  the  first  clothing  store  in  town  to 
discard  the  old-fashioned  tables  and  to 
install  the  square  glass  show  cases  from 
which  the  suits  of  clothes  arc  slid  ou  t  at 
the  delighted  customer  on  little  railroad 
tracks.  Morris  Brothers  were  also  the 
first  clothiers  who  dared  to  trim  their 
windows  without  the  aid  of  wax-faced 
figures. 

These,  however,  are  only  shining 
exceptions.  Most  of  our  merchants 
still  stick  to  the  old  small-town  ways. 
They  have  not  yet  reached  the  private 
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office  stage,  but  have  their  desks  right 
out  in  the  open,  where  they  can  be 
approached  by  any  customer  with  a 
complaint,  and  can  even  be  interviewed 
by  drummers  without  the  formality  of 
sending  in  their  cards  through  an 
office  boy.  There  is  scarcely  a  mer- 
chant in  town,  not  even  excepting 
Julius  Frank,  proprietor  of  the  Mam- 
moth Department  Store,  who  cannot  be 
seen  on  busy  days  behind  his  counter 
personally  waiting  on  customers. 

Henry  Bennett  did  not  intend  doing 
business  in  any  such  piking  manner. 
He  had  a  balcony  built  at  the  rear  of 
the  store  where  he  had  his  private  office 
and  from  there  he  pulled  the  strings 
(hat  directed  the  destinies  of  his  enter- 
prise. He  gave  strict  orders  that  he 
must  not  be  called  down  on  the  floor 
except  on  the  most  important  matters. 
Traveling  men  had  to  send  their  cards 
up  to  him  and  take  his  yes  or  no 
through  a  third  person;  he  had  no  time 
to  waste  in  arguments  with  drummers. 

Henry  sat  in  his  upstairs  office  all 
day  long  with  his  stenographer,  while 
the  selling  down  stairs  was  attended  to 
by  two  men  und  two  women  clerks. 
Counting  his  own  salary,  the  office 
expenses  amounted  to  almost  as  much 
us  the  salaries  of  the  selling  force. 
Being  on  such  a  friendly  basis  with  him 
and  an  older  man  besides,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  talking  to  him  about  it  one 
day. 

"Henry,"  I  said,  "it  looks  to  me  as  if 
your  organization  was  a  little  top- 
heavy.  Your  salespeople  arc  earning 
a  heavy  load.  You,  yourself,  for 
instance,  are  the  most  expensive 
employee  in  your  establishment  and 
yet  you  are  not  producing  anything." 

Henry  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to 
stop  me  to  refute  my  implication, 
so  I  hurriedly  raised  my  voice  a 
utile  and  went  on. 

"When  you  worked  at  the 
klile."  I  said,  "you  drew  a  good 
salary  because  you  were  a 
rattling  good  salesman.  You 
were  acquainted  with  everyone 
in  town  and  you  certainly  did 
know  how  to  handle  customers. 
You  were  worth  every  cent  the 
Elite  paid  you. 

"Your  biggest  asset  is  your 
salesmanship.  But  now  that  you 
are  in  your  own  store  you  are 
throwing  away  that  asset  alto- 
gether. Why  don't  you  hire  a 
?ood  man  to  do  the  work  in  the 
upstairs  office  and  spend  your 
own  lime  down  on  the  floor  sell- 
ing goods?" 

Henry  had  every  right  to  get 
we  at  me  for  my  presumption 
in  telling  him  how  to  run  his 
business.  But  to  my  great  relief 
be  kept  his  good  nature,  only 
looking  at  me  in  a  pitying  way  as 
one  sometimes  looks  at  a  well- 
meaning  but  ignorant  child. 


"1  guess  you  haven't  studied  the 
fundamental  laws  of  business  much," 
he  said.  "If  you  had  you  would  know 
that  it  is  the  function  of  the  owner  of 
an  enterprise  to  attend  to  the  big  things 
and  to  leave  the  details  to  his  subordi- 
nates." 

It  was  evidently  a  subject  thai  he 
prided  himself  on.  because  he  went  on 
with  increasing  earnestness. 

"How  would  I  look."  he  demanded, 
"fussing  'round  on  the  floor  of  the 
establishment  of  which  I  am  the 
proprietor,  making  dollar-and-a-half 
sales  to  working  people,  wrapping  up 
packages,  or  arranging  glass  dishes  on 
the  shelves?  Do  you  suppose  Marshall 
Field  or  John  Wanamaker  built  up 
their  great  stores  by  doing  piking 
things  like  that?  You  bet  your  life 
they  didn't.  They  attended  to  the  big 
matters  just  as  I  am  doing.  I  am  show- 
ing you  merchants  'round  here  how  a 
regular  business  ought  to  be  run.  You 
don't  understand  big-league  methods, 
that's  all." 

/!/•*  course  I  had  no  "come-back"  to  an 
argument  like  that.  I  had  my  own 
private  opinion  that  both  Mr.  Field 
and  Mr.  Wanamaker  did  unimportant 
things  in  their  stores  when  they  first 
started,  but  I  had  no  way  to  prove  it. 
and  so  did  not  argue. 

As  time  went  on  I  thought  I  could 
see  that  Henry  was  getting  more 
pleased  with  himself  as  a  skillful  busi- 
ness man.  He  used  to  pride  himself 
particularly  on  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
shrewd  buyer. 

"The  reason  a  lol  of  merchants  make 
lailures."  he  told  me  one  day.  "is 
because  they  don't  know  how  to  buy 
I  heir  goods.    They  stick  to  the  same 
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wholesalers  year  after  year,  paying  any 
old  price  that  the  wholesaler  sees  lil  to 
ask  them. 

"You  bet  I  don'l  do  that  way,"  he 
continued,  looking  at  me  keenly  to  see 
if  I  admired  him  enough.  "No,  sir,  I 
don't  buy  any  line  right  through. 
Every  wholesaler  has  some  items  that 
he  marks  awfully  cheap,  which  he  uses 
as  hait  to  get  a  buyer  interested  and 
then  makes  up  for  it  on  the  rest  of  ihc 
line.  But  they  don't  catch  me  that 
way.  When  a  drummer  comes  along  I 
go  over  his  line  and  buy  the  bargains 
only.  I  leave  the  long-profit  stuff  for 
those  hicks  to  buy  who  wouldn't  know 
a  bargain  if  they  met  it  in  the  street." 

I  didn't  have  any  idea  of  trying  to 
convince  Henry  that  perhaps  he  wasn't 
as  shrewd  a  buyer  as  he  thought  he 
was,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  me  that  he 
was  altogether  wise. 

"Maybe  you  are  right,  Henry.'1  I 
said,  "but  even  if  the  wholesalers  do 
have  some  leaders  which  they  use  as 
bait,  can  you  afford  to  buy  your  goods 
that  way?  When  you  buy  liltle  dabs  of 
stuff  here  and  there  you  aren't  making 
solid  connections  with  any  one  house. 
Your  business  amounts  to  so  little  with 
each  one  that  you  don't  count  wilh  any 
of  them.  You  know  it  pays  sometimes 
to  have  some  good  strong  friends  among 
the  big  wholesale  houses." 

Henry  came  mighty  near  being  dis- 
agreeable in  his  reply. 

"Oh.  that's  all  right  for  some  little 
storekeeper  who  is  operating  on  a  shoe 
string  and  needs  to  have  some  whole- 
saler carry  him  along."  he  said  impa- 
tiently, "but  I  am  not  in  that  class. 
This  friendship  stuff  in  business  doesn't 
amount  to  anything  where  a  real  mer- 
chant is  concerned.  I  buy  bargains 
only.  If  they  don't  want  my 
■t  business  they  needn't  have  their 
salesman  call  on  me." 

Henry's  newspaper  advertising 
was  mighty  good,  although  some 
people  thought  he  was  a  liltle 
self-centered  on  account  of  having 
his  picture  at  the  top  of  each  ad 
labeled.  "The  Man  Who  is  Mak- 
ing Merchandising  History."  He 
changed  his  copy  everyday,  which 
was  a  plan  some  of  the  other 
merchants  who  changed  theirs 
about  once  a  month  might  have 
followed  profitably.  He  did  not 
use  large  space  in  cither  the 
morning  or  evening  paper,  but 
he  really  made  the  space  count. 
He  nearly  always  mentioned 
some  special  values  thai  he  was 
offering  and  he  emphasized  the 
fact  that  his  store  had  the  new 
things. 

His  determination  to  be  known 
as  the  most  up-to-date  merchant 
in  town  was  quite  a  hobby  with 
him.  and  undoubtedly  brought 
him  a  great  deal  of  business.  He 
had  one  habit  that  was  ralher 

iContinurd  on 
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A  Million-Dollar  Sale— At  Cost 

That's  What  a  Milwaukee  Store  is  Putting  on,  but  Nothing 
is  Marked  "At  Cost,"  so  the  Public  Has  the  Fun  of  Guessing 


/N  1919  the  Boston  Store,  of 
N 1  ilwaukee.  surpassed  its  sales  record 
of  1918  by  more  than  two  million 
dollars. 

The  buying  public  of  Milwaukee 
participated  in  that  achievement  - 
naturally  so,  since  it  was  the  public 
that  bought  the  merchandise.  And 
the  Boston  Store  told  the  public  about 
it.  Even  during  the  year,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  a  nei 
record  was  being  made,  the  public 
taken  into  the  secret. 

Along  in  August  of  1919,  through  its 
advertising  channels,  the  store  made 
an  announcement  that,  in  tenor  but 
not  in  these  exact  words,  ran  something 
like  this: 

"The  Boston  Store  Is  having  the 
biggest  year  in  its  history.  Wc  do  not 
know  how  greatly  this  year's  sales  will 
exceed  the  sales  of  last  year,  but  we 
have  set  the  goal  at  a  million  dollars. 
We  shall  try  to  make  this  year's 
business  exceed  last  year's  by  that 
amount.  From  time  to  lime  we  shall 
tell  you  what  progress  we  are  making." 

Before  the  end  of  the  summer  it 
became  apparent  that  the  objective  of 
a  million-dollar  increase  would  be 
reached;  and  early  in  the  winter  the 
million-dollar  mark  was 
passed.  At  the  beginning  of 
December  the  Boston  Store 
told  the  people  about  it  in  an 
announcement  that  read  some- 
thing like  this: 

"We've  done  it.  We  an- 
nounced a  few  months  ago 
that  wc  would  try  to  make 
our  sales  this  year  exceed 
last  year's  sales  by  a  million 
dollars.  We  have  reached  that 
mark  and  passed  it.  There 
still  remains  another  month 
in  1919  December.  Our 
objective  now  is  to  sell  a  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  goods 
this  month.  We  shall  tell 
you  how  well  wc  succeed." 

And  now.  leaving  December 
in  progress,  let's  do  a  movie 
"cut-back"  to  August,  1919- 
and  to  the  private  office  of  the 
vice-president  of  the  Boston 
Store.  C.  llerzleld.  It  was 
along  in  August  that  Mr. 
llerzleld  conceived  an  idea. 
It  was  an  interesting  mer- 
chandising idea,  an  unusual 
idea  perhaps  a  daring  idea. 
It  was  a  big-SCale  sales  idea, 
one  that  harmonized  with  the 
idea  of  taking  the  public  into 
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confidence  and  co-operation,  but  car- 
ried the  thought  considerably  farther. 

Mr.  1  lerzfcld  turned  the  idea  over  in 
his  mind  and  looked  at  it  from  all  sides 
andfrom  the  lop  and  bottom.  Ilccalled 
for  reports  and  statistics  and  figures, 
and  with  these  he  did  some  figuring  on 
his  own  account.  The  thing  looked 
practical-  not  only  practical,  bul  prac- 
ticable. He  called  in  his  colleagues 
and  executives  to  tell  them  his  idea. 

"Next  year,"  Mr.  Ilerzfeld  said, 
"we're  going  to  sell  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  merchandise  at  cost."  And 
then  he  told  the  details  of  his  plan. 

First  of  all,  the  public  was  to  be 
taken  into  the  store's  confidence,  just 
as  the  public  was  being  taken  into  its 
confidence  in  the  effort  to  make  the 
sales  of  1919  exceed  those  of  1918  by  a 
million  dollars.  .  The  public  was  to  be 
told,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
that  the  Boston  Store  purposed  to  sell 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise 
at  cost  during  the  twelve  months,  and 
from  time  to  time  during  the  year  the 
public  was  to  be  told  what  progress 
was  being  made. 

But-  and  this  detail  would  add  a 
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bit  of  spice — the  public  was  not  to  be 
told  just  what  particular  goods  were 
being  sold  at  cost.  Goods  to  be  sold 
on  that  basis  were  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  current  stock  of  the  store — no 
"seconds"  or  "stickers"  to  be  included 
— and  were  to  be  so  marked  that 
customers  would  know  the  merchan- 
dise was  being  offered  at  a  discount. 
But  nothing  was  to  be  marked  "At 
Cost." 

Of  course,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  there  would  be  other  merchan- 
dise on  sale  at  discounts-  probably,  in 
many  instances,  this  marked-down 
merchandise  would  be  on  sale  in  the 
same  departments  as  the  goods  being 
offered  at  cost.  But  it  would  be  for 
the  customer  to  discriminate,  if  he 
could,  between  the  two;  it  would  be 
for  him  to  use  his  sense  of  values  and 
decide  for  himself  which  merchandise 
had  been  discounted  but  was  being 
offered  at  more  than  c  ost  and  which  was 
on  sale  at  cost.  But  even  of  this  phase 
of  the  plan  the  public  was  to  be  told. 

A  million  dollars'  worth  of  goods  at 
cost  in  the  year — that  was  to  be  the 
quota  for  the  store.  In  order  that 
system  might  attend  sales  effort,  this 
quota  was  to  be  divided  and  apportioned 
to  departments.  Two  factors 
were  to  enter  into  the  ap- 
portionment to  each  depart- 
ment: the  ratio  of  the  total  of 
its  sales  for  the  preceding  year 
to  the  total  of  sales  of  the 
store,  and  the  department's 
expectation  of  business  during 
the  coming  year. 

With  the  quotas  established, 
the  apportionment  for  each 
department  was  to  be  divided 
into  twelve  monthly  instal- 
ments— taking  into  account, 
of  course,  the  seasonal  fiuct na- 
tions in  certain  lines  of  busi- 
ness—and.  with  relation  to  its 
quota,  each  department  was 
to  be  placed  on  a  monthly 
basis.  This,  it  was  thought, 
would  make  for  more  accurate 
control  of  sales  effort  and 
provide  a  gauge  by  which  sales 
at  cost  throughout  the  store 
could  be  distributed  evenly 
through  the  year.  Daily  re- 
ports to  the  management  were 
to  summarize  each  depart- 
ment's progress  toward  its 
quota. 

To  each  department  man- 
ager was  to  be  left  the  respon- 
sibility for  his  department's 
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Here  Is  the  Way  Our  Plan  Helps  You  to  Save! 
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Neither  In  the  advertising  nor  In  the  store  itaelf  does  the  man-  In  thla 
agement  call  apeciflc  attention  to  the  nrticlea  offered  at  cuat.  t»r  they 
It  may  be  that  the  curtain  and  drapery  materiala  mentioned  doean't 


ad  were  part  of  the  current  offerings  of  gooda  at  coat, 
may  have  been  offered  at  a  dlecount  —  the  customer 
know  which,  but  obtain*  a  bargain  In  either  caae 


making  quota.  The  department  head 
himself  would  select  the  Roods  to  be 
sold  at  cost;  he  alone  would  know  what 
merchandise  had  b  een  so  selected, 
and  he  alone  was  to  have  direct  control 
over  the  volume  of  sales  at  cost. 
Although  forehandedness  was  not  to 
be  frowned  upon,  no  department  was 
to  be  permitted  to  pile  up  its  quota  of 
sales  at  cost  during  the  first  three  or 
four  days,  or  even  the  first  week,  of  the 
month.  There  the  rule  of  reason  was 
to  apply.  And  all  the  time  it  was  to 
be  emphasized  that  the  sale  of  goods 
at  cost  was  not  to  serve  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  movement  of  "slickers;"  that 
sale  at  cost  was  to  meanexactly  what  it 
said,  and  that  cost  was  to  mean 
invoice  cost. 

On  December  31,  in  a  full-page  space 
in  each  of  the  newspapers,  the  public 
announcement  was  made.  "A  Million 
Dollars'  Worth  of  Goods  at  Cost  in 
1920,"  the  headline  read.  Then 
followed  this  summary  of  the 
business  of  the  closing  year:  "That 
is  our  pledge  to  Milwaukee  and  Wis- 
consin in  return  for  having  given  us  the 
ereatest  year  in  our  business  history. 
We  have  reached  our  goal  of  a  million 
dollars  in  December — and  have  also 
increased  our  business  for  1919  by 
more  than  two  million  dollars,  instead 
of  the  million  dollars  we  hoped  to 
net  this  time  last  year.  The  audited 
funircs  will  be  published  as  soon  as 
complete." 

The  announcement  itself  raised  the 
pertinent  question:  Why?  And  the 
announcement  answered  it  thus:  "As 
our  business  increases,  the  percentage 
cost  of  operation  is  automatically 
lessened.  The  tremendous  gains  we 
have  made  in  1919,  together  with  the 


gains  we  anticipate  for  1920,  put  lis  in 
a  position  to  distribute  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  goods  at  its  cost  to  us." 

One  factor  that  made  the  plan 
particularly  timely  and  virtually 
assured  its  success  was  the  widespread 
clamor,  then  at  its  loudest,  against 
the  rising  cosls  of  living.  This  con- 
dition was  skillfully  capitalized  in  the 
announcement: 

"This  offer  comes  in  the  shape  of  an 
immense  contribution  of  thanks  and 
gratitude  to  all  of  our  friends.  You 
who  take  advantage  of  it  will  find  a 
corresponding  and  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  your  living  cosls,  because  you 
will  be  buying  merchandise  of  every 
description  at  prices  obtained  by  this 
gigantic  institution,  without  any 
profit  whatever." 

rPHE  mode  of  procedure —  the  code  of 
"rules"  for  customers — was  thus  ex- 
plained: "Goods  to  be  sold  at  cost 
may  be  advertised  in  our  daily  news- 
paper columns,  or  they  may  be  dis- 
played in  the  departments  without 
newspaper  advertising.  We  shall  in 
no  case  call  specific  attention  to  the 
articles  offered  at  cost  and  shall  leave 
it  to  your  judgment  to  select  them. 
There  will,  of  necessity,  be  a  con- 
tinuous change  of  items  placed  on  sale 
at  cost.  They  will  be  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  store.  From 
time  to  time  we  shall  advise  you  as  to 
the  amount  sold  at  cost." 

And  so  the  year-long  sale  began. 
Although  everyone  in  the  organization 
of  more  than  l.(XK)  employees  of  the 
store  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  wholeheartedly-  its  novelty,  if 
nothing  else,  interested  the  employees 
—  not  much  was  left  to  chance.    A  sale 


at  cost  was  the  plan  and  a  sale  at  cost 
it  was  to  be  made. 

"We  were  as  determined  that  every 
dollar's  worth  of  goods  that  went  over 
the  counter  on  the  sale-at-cost  basis 
actually  would  be  sold  at  cost  as  we 
were  to  make  the  total  reach  a  million 
dollars."    Mr.  Herzfcld  told  me. 

In  April,  when  the  total  of  goods  sold 
at  cost  had  reached  nearly  a  quarter- 
million,  an  auditing  company  was 
called  in.  "We  want  you  to  go  over 
our  records,  determine  whether  this 
merchandise  actually  has  been  sold  at 
cost  and  report  your  findings,"  the 
store  management  told  the  auditors.  At 
thecloseofthe  investigation  a  facsimile 
of  the  auditing  company's  report  was 
printed  in  the  Boston  Store's  advertis- 
ing.  The  report  read: 

"We  have  examined  the  records  of 
reduced  price  sales  of  the  Boston  Store. 
Milwaukee,  for  the  period  from  Janu- 
ary 1st  to  April  24th.  1920,  and  certify 
that  during  that  time  1246,204.45 
worth  of  merchandise  was  sold  either 
at  cost  or  less  than  cost.  The  term 
cost  as  used  here  is  the  actual  invoice 
price  of  the  goods  without  any  over- 
head charges  added." 

It  was  in  August,  this  year,  that  I 
interviewed  Mr.  Ilerzfeld.  "How  is  it 
going?"  I  asked  him. 

"Exactly  as  we  planned  it."  he  said. 
"We  haven't  found  it  necessary  to 
change  our  plans  in  a  single  detail." 

"Will  you  reach  the  million  mark?" 

"We'll  reach  it  and  pass  it,"  he  said. 
"A  year  ago,  when  I  was  working  out 
the  plan.  I  believed  that  the  million 
dollars'  world  of  goods  we  would  sell 
at  cost  during  1920  would  sell  an 
additional  million  not  at  cost.  And 
in  that  respect,  too.  we  shall  exceed 
my  expectations." 
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Farms,  Factories  and  Firesides 

How  Cleveland's  Suburban  Manufacturers  Have  Overcome  the 
Handicap  of  Location  in  Keeping  Their  Workers  on  the  Job 


»  TTVtC/v  TO  THE  FARM"  is  being 
M~\  translated  into  terms  of  indus- 
try  by  the  Fust  End  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  of  Cleveland. 

There  art*  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  versions  and  the  two 
applications  of  the  slogan.  The  city 
chap  of  brain  and  brawn  and  skill  to 
whom  this  organization  of  Kasl  Cleve- 
land factory  managements  is  reaching 
out  the  hand  of  inducement  is  being 
uryed  to  come  back,  not  to  the  farm, 
but  to  the  factory  that  not  long  ago 
was  a  farm.  Where  once  the  call  was 
to  the  plow  that  turned  the  soil,  the 
urge  is  now  to  the  lathe  that  turns  the 
steel.  But.  as  with  the  old  version  of 
the  movement,  there  are  difficulties 
attendant  upon  the  new.  The  big 
city,  with  its  lights  and  its  lure,  is  stilt 
the  competitor. 

For  a  long  time  the  city  of  Cleveland 
has  been  divided  into  two  big  parts. 
One  of  these  parts  lies  west  of  the 
Cuyahoga  Hivcr;  the  other  lies  east. 
With  the  originality  that  generally 
attends  such  nomenclature,  the  part 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  river  has  been 
called  the  West  Side  and  the  part  to 
the  east  the  Fust  Side. 

For  years  this  sort  of  a  division  of 
the  city  has  been  deemed  sufficient  for 
all  purposes.  Nature  made  the  divis- 
ion in  the  first  place,  and  in  this  one 
instance  man  had  not  seen  fit  to 
improve  upon  Nature's  handiwork. 
Kven  the  War  Industries  Board  was 
satisfied  with  a  bifurcated  Cleveland. 
For  the  board,  when  it  applied  itself 
to  the  task  of  adjusting  the  labor 
mechanism  of  the  city  during  the  war, 
tuned  up  the  West  Side  and  then  the 
Fast  Side,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Hut  the  unofficial  fact,  the  war  board 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  is 
that  industrial  Cleveland  is.  and  for 
several  years  has  been,  another  Caul. 
There  is  a  third  pail. 

When  the  war  board  came  to  town, 
back  in  1918.  it  took  a  look  al  the  map 
of  Cleveland,  spread  out  Ian-wise 
southward  from  Lake  Kne,  with  the 
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river  as  the  main  stem  of  the  fan.  and 
said  -unofficially,  ol  course — "Well, 
to  the  westward  we'll  have  to  take  in  a 
considerable  piece  —  clean  out  to 
Rocky  Hiver.  in  fact.  And  on  the 
south  we'll  have  to  go  just  about  as 
far.  But  on  the  east  wc  can  round  the 
pattern  off  nicely  a  I  Fddy  Boad. 
Guess  there's  nothing  east  of  that." 

Without  any  disparagement  to  the 
War  Industries  Board,  one  may  remark 
in  the  premises  now  that  the  war's 
won  that  guessing  was  not  one  of  the 
best  things  that  the  board  did.  For 
the  tangible  and  entirely  concrete  fact  is 
that  east  of  Fddy  Hoad  and  scattered 
over  the  open  field  along  the  lake  shore 
and  along  the  Nickel  Plate  and  New 
York  Central  railroads,  there  are  and 
were  good-sized,  busy  factories  to  the 
number  of  more  than  forty.  That's 
the  third  part  of  Gallic  Cleveland. 
And  the  managements  of  forty-one  of 
those  forty-odd  factories  comprise  the 
East  End  Manufacturers'  Association. 

JT'S  a  young  association  as  to  its 
organization. dating  back  only  to  the 
latter  part  of  191S.  And  it's  a  young 
organization  as  to  its  personnel.  The 
average  age  of  its  members  is  less  than 
forty.  One  of  the  factories  represent- 
ed in  its  membership  is  operated  by  a 
corps  of  executives  whose  average  age 
is  thirty-three.  If  it  Ls  the  youth  of 
the  land  that  is  to  be  sought  to  run  the 
lathes  and  the  drill  presses,  these  men 
should  at  least  be  able  to  talk  to  the 
youth  in  his  own  language. 

A  war  baby  itself,  the  Fast  Fnd 
Manufacturers'  Association  had  first 
to  deal  with  industrial  war  babies. 
That  dealing,  indeed,  was  the  reason 

for  its  coming  into  existence.  In  the 
hectic,  cost-plus-ten.  pre-armistice 
days  of  1918.  war  plants  sprang  up  in 
the  Fast  Fnd  of  Cleveland  as  the 
mushrooms  that  grow  in  the  fields 
there.  And  lor  the  factories  that  had 
been  operating  in  the  district  tor 


years  there  was  no  assurance  that  these 
economically  boisterous  youngsters 
would  not  excite  the  Fast  Fnd  factory 
family  into  an  uproar.  It  had  been  a 
happy  family  theretofore.  pursuing 
the  even  tenor  of  its  way  out  in  the 
home-garden  district,  bothering  no 
one  and  asking  only  in  return  that  it 
be  not  bothered.  The  peace  of  the 
family  was  al  stake  and  to  protect  it 
the  older  members  of  the  family 
organized. 

Thus  came  into  being  the  Fast  Knd 
Manufacturers'  Association.  For  a 
selfish  purpose"?    Possibly.  Bul- 

"Our  first  consideration."  explained 
B.  W.  Patmore,  executive  secretary  ol 
the  association,  "our  first  consideration 
was  the  well-being  of  our  employees. 
We  could  see.  even  if  they  could  not, 
that  the  abnormal  conditions  of  war 
time  could  not  last.  We  could  foresee 
that  the  war-baby  factories,  adopting 
the  usual  tartics  of  offering  fabulously 
high  wages,  would  inveigle  our  men  to 
them;  and  that  when  the  war  contracts 
ended  the  new  factories  might  close 
w  ilhout  warning  and  our  men  would  be 
left  jobless,  dissatisfied,  and  in  no  mood 
to  accept  the  normal  pay  that  wc 
probably  would  have  to  offer  them." 

And  so  the  association  turned  its 
attention  first  to  the  matter  of  employ- 
ing help.  Patmore  had  been  acting, 
unofficially,  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house 
of  employment  for  the  other  factories 
in  the  district  while  he  was  still  an 
officer  of  one  of  the  companies.  This 
work  was  expanded,  placed  on  an 
official  basis  and  handled  al  the  newh 
established  offices  of  the  association. 
It  was  arranged  among  ihe  factory 
members  of  the  organization  thai 
when  any  one  of  them  intended  l<> 
dismiss  men  or  employ  additional 
help  the  office  of  the  svcrelan. 
was  to  be  notified  in  advanc  e. 

Thus,  w  hen  (he  armistice  came  and 
following  it  the  cancellation  of  war 
contracts,  the  Fast  Fnd  lactones 
were  prepared.  No  men  were  turned 
out  of  Ihe  plants'  gales  to  hunt  for 
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other  jobs.  Instead,  they  had  new  jobs 
waiting  for  them  before  they  quit  the 
old  ones.  Some  of  the  association 
factories  had  taken  war  contracts  that 
were  not  yet  fulfilled;  others  had 
prepared  for  the  return  of  normal 
conditions  by  taking  on  normal  work. 
Consequently,  when  war  work  ceased, 
hundreds  of  men  were  simply  trans- 
ferred to  other  jobs  with  other  com- 
panies—  but  still  in  the  East  End 
district.  The  employment  managers 
of  association  factories  that  needed 
men  went  openly  and  with  official 
permission  into  plants  that  were  shut- 
ting down  or  curtailing  operations 
and  talked  to  the  men  at  their 
benches  and  machines. 

And  this  process  is  still  guing  on 
in  time  of  peace.  Secretary 
I'atmore's  office  is  still  the  employ- 
ment clearing  house  for  the  associa- 
tion. Members  of  the  organization 
are  not  bound  by  their  agreement 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  clear- 
ing house  for  additional  help;  many 
of  them  right  now,  in  fact,  arc  get- 
ting their  new  labor  Irom  among  the. 
applicants  at  their  gates.  But  the 
one  thing  that  is  insisted  upon  Is 
that  if  men  in  any  considerable 
number  arc  to  be  dismissed  from 
work  or  if  any  considerable  number 
are  to  be  employed,  the  office  of 
the  secretary  is  to  be  notified  at 
least  two  days  in  advance. 

"Our  aim,  you  see."  Secretary 
I'atmorc  explained,  "is  to  keep  our 
men  working  in  the  East  End 
district.  The  object  is  not  to  pro- 
tect the  labor  supply  of  any  one  of 
our  members,  nor  even,  primarily 
fur  the  present,  to  insure  that  the 
aggregate  labor  supply  for  the 
entire  association  will  be  adequate 
to  the  aggregate  need.  We  are  try- 
ing to  get  our  men  into  the  way  of 
working  in  our  end  of  town  and 
staying  here." 

As  the  East  End  Manufacturers' 
Association  views  the  general  subject 
of  getting  and  holding  labor,  there  are 
certain  very  definite  limits  to  what  can 
be  accomplished  within  the  factories 
themselves.  One  of  the  things  that 
ran  be  done  is  to  insure  employment 
for  the  men.  That  the  association  is 
doing  through  its  employment  bureau, 
to  the  maximum  of  practical  possibil- 
ity. Other  expedients  have  to  do 
with  working  conditions,  and  these 
expedients  generally  arc  classified 
under  the  term  of  welfare  work.  The 
association  maintains,  at  its  head- 
quarters, an  emergency  hospital,  with 
medical  and  nursing  service,  for  em- 
ployees in  plants  of  the  association 
that  do  not  have  these  facilities. 
Recently  there  has  been  instituted  a 
plan  for  the  .community  buying  of 
groceries  and  other  household  supplies, 
through  the  agency  of  the  association. 
A  baseball  league  was  organized,  and 


to  it  the  association  lent  its  material 
aid  and  its  official  influence.  There 
is  an  industrial  service  committee, 
rnmposed  largely  of  employees,  that 
holds  regular  meetings  and  initiates 
and  discusses  projects  and  subjects 
that  have  to  do  with  working  welfare. 
The  association  takes  an  active  interest 
in  broad,  civic  affairs,  such  as  the 
paving  of  streets,  the  extension  of 
street  car  service  and  the  like.  But 
further  than  this,  the  association  feels, 
it  cannot  go  in  "regulation"  welfare 
work  with  any  practical  result. 

But  there  is  another  way  that  is 


R.  W.  Put  more .  executive  accretary  of  the  Eaat  End 
Manufacturer*'  Ajumrlatlon  of  Clevrland 

open.  And  this  way  leads  to  the  home 
of  the  employee.  More  literally,  in  the 
case  of  the  East  End  Manufacturers' 
Association,  it  leads  to  the  site  where 
his  home  is  to  be  built. 

Eloaling  labor,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
association,  may  always  be  necessary 
to  the  operation  of  factories.  But  the 
fellow  that  is  the  backbone  of  every 
group  in  every  shop  is  the  chap  with 
the  fixed  habitat,  the  man  that  owns  a 
home  and  raises  a  family  and  keeps  a 
garden  and  a  cow. 

HTUIC  East  End  of  Cleveland  is  no 
apartment-house  district.  There  arc 
two  reasons  for  this.  One  is  the 
economic  reason  that  there  is  no  need 
for  apartment  houses.  The  city's 
congestion  of  building  space  has  not 
yet  spread  that  far.  The  other  reason 
is  that  there  arc  no  apartment  houses 
there.    The  vacant  spaces  are  inter- 


spersed only  by  single  houses;  and  there 
is  plenty  of  room — too  much  room, 
from  the  standpoint  of  utility — 
between  the  houses. 

As  a  matter  of  figures,  just  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  men  employed  in  the 
district  live  there.  Built-up  Cleveland 
istooclose.  For  the  married  workman, 
built-up  Cleveland  has  vaudeville 
theaters  and  good  movie  houses  and 
maybe  an  occasional  dinner,  with 
music,  at  a  chop  suey  restaurant  or  a 
cabaret.  For  the  unmarried  workman 
the  city  has  attraction  equally  seduc- 
tive— an  American  League  baseball 
team;  burlesque  shows  and  dance 
halls  and  parks  and  more  pretty 
g>rls  to  each  block  of  downtown 
streets  than  any  other  city  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

The  East  End  has  fresh  air,  green 
fields,  a  two-story  business  district 
—  and  not  much  of  anything  else. 

But  there  is  one  important  thing 
that  the  East  End  possesses  and 
that  built-up  Cleveland  does  not 
possess,  and  that  is  home-building 
possibilities  within  the  reach  of  the 
average  workman.  Like  every  other 
industrial  city  in  the  country,  Cleve- 
land, as  a  whole,  is  desperately 
under-housed.  Not  only  are  there 
too  few  houses  und  apartments  for 
the  families  that  need  them,  but 
there  is  so  little  space  for  building 
that  none  but  the  comparatively 
well-to-do  can  buy  the  ground  on 
which  to  build — except  in  outlying 
districts  like  the  East  End. 

And  of  this  fact  the  East  End 
Manufacturers' Association  is  taking 
advantage.  Cleveland  has  a  newly 
organized  Cleveland  Housing  Com- 
pany, a  semi-altruistic  enterprise 
that  has  for  its  primary  object  t he- 
building  of  homes.  If  homes  can 
be  built  with  financial  profit  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  company,  so 
much  the  belter.  But  the  profit  is 
to  be  a  mere  incident. 
This  is  the  housing  company's  plan 
and  method:  It  is  intended  that  the 
enterprise  shall  pay  not  more  than  7 
per  cent  to  its  stockholders.  Its 
shareholders  arc  Cleveland  employers 
of  labor,  not  only  manufacturing 
concerns,  but  department  stores, 
wholesale  houses,  public  service  corp- 
orations— in  fact,  business  enterprises 
of  all  kinds  that  employ  large  numbers 
of  men  and  women  who  need  homes. 
Slock  in  the  company  is  to  be  subscrib- 
ed in  virtually  unlimited  quantities; 
and  by  the  amount  that  is  subscribed 
will  be  regulated  the  number  of  houses 
that  are  to  be  built.  The  number  of 
homes  to  be  made  available  to  purchase 
by  the  employees  of  any  subscriber 
will  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  that 
subscriber's  subscription  in  stock.  In 
actual  figures,  for  every  SI.'JOO  in  stock 
subscribed  in  the  company  by  any 
employer,  he  will  be  entitled  — for  his 
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employees— to  one  single  house,  and 
for  every  $1,800  one  double  house. 

In  the  financing  of  his  home-building 
undertaking,  the  individual  usually 
encounters  this  obstacle:  His  bank 
will  lend  him  not  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost;  he  must  get  a  second 
financing;  and  it  is  the  second  mortgage 
that  is  hard  to  get  and  expensive  to 
carry. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Cleveland 
Housing  Company  to  clear  away  that 
obstacle  to  home-building  by  making 
the  second  financing  unnecessary. 
Through  the  company's  influence  the 
banks  of  the  city  have  been  induced  to 


raise  their  first-mortgage  limit  to  00 
per  cent.  The  housing  company  ad- 
vances an  additional  25  per  cent;  and 
that  leaves  but  15  per  cent  for  the 
home-builder  to  raise. 

Mindful  of  its  situation  and  of  its 
disadvantages  in  competition  with 
built-up  Cleveland,  but  mindful,  also, 
of  the  advantages  of  its  district  in  its 
abundance  of  low-priced  sites  for 
homes,  the  Kast  End  Manufacturers' 
Association  went  into  the  Cleveland 
Housing  Company  early.  "And,"  said 
Secretary  Patmore,  "we  went  in 
strong."  The  total  of  subscriptions 
taken  by  members  of  the  association  is 


several  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and 
a  number  of  the  individual  subscrip- 
tions are  between  $25,000  and  $30,000 
each. 

First,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all 
the  employees  of  the  members  of  the 
association.  Every  man  was  asked  if 
he  would  like  to  own  a  home,  and  of 
what  sort.  He  was  asked  how  much 
of  a  first  payment  he  could  make  and 
how  much  he  would  agree  to  pay  on 
the  principal  every  month.  These 
last  questions  were  asked  because  the 
housing  company  requires  from  the 
home-builder  a  minimum  cash  pay- 
ment of  15  per  cent  and  thereafter  not 
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The  Automatic  Mark-Down 


FOR  MANY  YEARS  Weinstock. 
Lubin  &  Co..  of  Sacramento,  Cal., 
were  perplexed  by  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  the  merchandise  left 
over  in  the  mail  order  department  at 
the  end  of  the  catalog  season.  As  care- 
fully as  the  goods  were  bought-  and 
the  purchases  always  were  based  on 
Statistics  of  past  selling  performances, 
rather  than  on  guesswork — the  end  of 
every  season  found  some  of  these  goods 
left  over. 

The  store's  mail  order  division,  it 
may  be  explained,  is  operated  as  a 
separate  unit,  almost  as  if  it  had  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  com- 
pany's department  store  division.  It 
had  its  own  plant,  its  own  buyers,  its 
own  stocks;  only  in  such  matters  as 
those  relating  to  employment,  wherein 
lack  of  co-operation  would  cause 
duplication  of  effort,  was  co-operation 
attempted. 

"This  problem  was  a  hard  one  to 
solve."  said  Mrs.  B.  F.  Woerner,  the 
company's  city  advertising  manager. 
"Some  of  the  goods  we  placed  with  the 
store  goods,  but  this  method  proved 
unsatisfactory,  for  the  mail  order  goods 
differ  from  the  'store'  goods,  and  the 
practice  of  mixing  the  two  tended  to 
cause  confusion.  Some  of  the  goods 
we  gave  to  charity;  some  wc  got  rid  of 
in  other  ways. 

"Finally  we  tlccided  on  the  plan  we 
are  now  using-  that  of  having  an 
automatic  mark-down  section  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  goods  left  over  in 
the  mail  order  division.  Thus  wc  sell 
the  goods  without  mixing  it  with  the 
regular  store  stocks,  we  have  an 
unusual  section  that  the  other  stores  do 
not  have,  and  wc  have  something  that 
attracts  people  to  the  store,  with  the 
result  that  most  of  them  patronize 
hIIkt  sections  of  the  store  as  well." 

The  company  issues  two  catalogs  a 
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"The  taga  are  plainly  marked  with  the  variou* 
reduction  dates  and  with  the  price." 


year,  and  the  plan  of  the  automatic 
mark-down  is  this:  The  goods  left 
over  in  the  mail  order  division  at  the 
end  of  a  catalog  season  are  placed  in 
the  automatic  mark-down  section  and 
reduced  at  least  10  per  cent  in  price. 
If  they  do  not  sell  at  that  reduction, 
they  are  reduced  15  per  cent  each  week 
until  they  reach  the  zero  point,  when 
they  are  given  to  charity.  Once  an 
article  is  consigned  to  the  automatic 
mark-down  section,  it  must  slay  there 
and  pass  successively  through  thestages 
of  reduction  until  it  is  sold  or  until  it 
has  passed  through  the  seven  stages 
and  is  turned  over  to  charity. 

The  section  is  also  governed  by  these 


rules:  No  mail  or  telephone  orders 
accepted;  no  free  deliveries  or  C.  O. 
IVs;  no  goods  reserved;  no  transfers 
issued;  no  goods  sold  on  credit;  no 
goods  may  be  returned  except  within 
three  days  of  date  of  sale. 

To  make  it  easier  for  customers  to 
recognize  the  status  of  the  merchandise, 
and  the  salespeople  to  mark  the  reduc- 
tions, the  articles  are  designated  by 
tags  of  different  colors — a  different 
color  for  each  day  of  the  week.  For 
example,  the  presence  of  a  gray  tag  on 
any  article  means  that  the  article  was 
placed  in  the  mark-down  section  on  a 
Tuesday  and  that  it  will  be  reduced  in 
price  every  Tuesday  until  it  disappears. 

The  tags  arc  plainly  marked  with 
the  various  reduction  dates  and  with 
the  prices.  The  customer  pays  the 
lowest  price  on  the  tag.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tag  is  left  on  the  article 
when  it  is  sold.  The  salesperson 
detaches  the  lower  part,  records  the 
price,  reduction  number,  department 
number  and  size  of  the  article,  and 
sends  it  to  the  office. 

"The  section  has  not  been  in  opera- 
tion long  enough  for  us  to  be  able  to 
give  any  definite  figures  about  the 
percentage  of  goods  that  reach  the 
final  reduction,"  said  Mrs.  Woerner, 
"but  we  believe  that  the  percentage 
will  be  very  low. 

"The  goods,  when  first  placed  in  the 
section,  arc  remarkable  values.  Then, 
as  the  price  is  reduced  each  week,  an 
article  becomes  more  and  more  of  a 
value  for  the  money,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  to  be  'snapped  up'  before  it 
reaches  the  final  reduction. 

"At  first  wc  thought  that  the 
majority  of  customers  of  this  section 
would  be  of  a  lower  class,  but  we  w  ere 
mistaken.  It  appeals  to  every  one. 
for  the  bargaining  instinct  seems  to  he 
universal." 
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"Nothing  great  was 

ever  achieved  with- 
out enthusiasm" 

— Emerson 

THE  ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  could  never  have 
been  produced  without  the  enthusiasm  of  a  great 
inventor.  It  is  the  direct  result  of  a  determination 
to  design  the  finest  machine  of  its  kind  in  (he  world. 

And  its  full  measure  of  usefulness  10  mankind  is 
made  possible  only  by  the  equally  enthusiastic  ambi- 
tion of  every  member  of  a  great  organization  to  real- 
ire  the  inventor's  ideal. 

Every  piece  of"Royal"  mechanism  is  carefully  wrought. 
An  apparently  unimportant  manufacturing  operation 
is  of  supreme  significance  to  the  critical  eye  and  trained 
hand  ot  a  "Royal"  craftsman.  As  n  result,  each  Royal 
Typewriter  is  an  actual  "master"  model  of  unexcelled 
quality.  Its  exclusive  roller-trip  escapement  and  ac- 
celerating typebars— its  flowing  carriage  and  automatic 
fractional  spacer  -these  are  some  of  the  master  me- 
chanical achievement!  embodied  in  the  Royal. 

The  enthusiasm  that  has  made  the  Royal  Typewriter 
possible  is  transmitted,  in  another  form,  to  those 
who  use  it. 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Roval  Tvpewritcr  ttuiklintf.  $64 -166  BroaJwav.  No*  York 
Brtmchc*  WMl  Ajjcneic*  ihr  World  Ovw 


TYPEWRITERS 


a  n  v  r.  n  t  M  I  s  o  *r<~Tin! 
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NAneNALB^sl^iiF  Diving 


With  a  "GOOZ)  FORMS"  FOLDER 
For  a  Finding  List 
Selection  is  Simple 

Some  accountants  know  exactly  what  their  ac- 
counting systems  demand  in  the  way  of  recording 
forms,  others  have  only  a  general  idea  of  the 
proper  rulings  for  their  bookkeeping  depart- 
ments. In  cither  case  a  brief  examination  of 
the  National  "Good  Forms'1  pamphlet  will 
quickly  identify  the  proper  items  and  locate 
them  in  the  regular  National  Catalogs. 

By  sending  for  one  of  these  National  "Finding 
Lists"  you  will  greatly  conserve  the  time  of 
yourself  and  your  stationer.  Keep  this  booklet 
in  your  desk  drawer;  select  your  requirements 
at  your  leisure  and  order  by  number  from  your 
local  dealer.  Every  buyer  of  blank  books  and 
loose  leaf  devices  should  have  a  "Good  Forms" 
folder  in  his  possession. 


Send  fir  frit  copy  of  "GOOD  FORMS  FOR 
RECORD  M. f KING,"  showing  hundreds  of 
ready-ruled  and  printed  'arms  for  accounting. 


NatidnaI  B^S  COMPANY 


25  Riverside 


HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
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"Dyed  With  American  Dyes" 

(Continued  from  p«flr  0) 

when  the  war  ended.  Comparing  the 
rosts  of  ten  selected  dyes  in  the  last 
half  of  1918  and  in  the  middle  of  June. 
1920,  I  find  that  five  of  them  are 
cheaper  and  five  are  dearer. 

The  I'nilcd  Stales  is  still  technically 
at  war  with  Germany  the  only  nation 
that  is.  The  American  manufacturer 
is  still  uncertain  of  his  standing  and  so 
is  still  timid  about  undertaking  far- 
reaching  and  involved  enterprises.  In 
1916  he  obtained  what  he  considered 
at  the  time  adequate  protection  for  a 
permanent  American  dye  industry  by 
the  passage  of  the  Hill  bill.  This 
raised  the  duty  on  dyes  and  other  coal- 
tar  products  to  TO  percent  ad  valorem 
and  added  a  specific  tax  of  5  cent-, 
per  pound.  The  specific  duly  was  not 
applied  to  indigo  and  alizarine  dyes  or 
to  medicinals  and  flavors.  But  Con- 
gress, having  had  experience  with 
aiding  infant  industries  that  never 
grew  up  and  became  able  to  sland 
alone,  determined  in  this  case  to  sec 
that  the  paternal  protection  did  not 
extend  beyond  infancy,  so  it  was  pro- 
vided in  the  act  that  the  5  cents  a 
pound  should  be  removed  at  the  end 
of  five  years  if  the  American  industry 
was  not  able  to  provide  for  60  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

In  any  case  the  specific  duly  was  to 
be  reduced  by  one  cent  a  pound  each 
year  thereafter.  So  next  year  this 
special  protection  comes  to  an  end  or 
begins  to  be  gradually  withdrawn,  and 
it  will  be  hard  to  tell  which,  since  we 
arc  officially  at  war.  Kvcn  if  peace 
should  come  before  1921,  commerce 
would  not  yet  have  become  normal  mi 
that  it  could  be  determined  whether 
American  dyes  were  capable  of  meeling 
the  majority  of  the  country's  needs. 

So  a  second  appeal  has  been  made  to 
Congress  by  the  dye  interests  and  the 
l.ongworth  bill  was  introduced  a  year 
ago  last  May.  This  proposed  to  raise 
the  duties  to  about  double  what  they 
were  in  the  "war  tariff"  of  1916  and  to 
make  it  permanent  by  eliminating  the 
provision  for  reducing  the  rale  afler 
five  years.  The  duly  on  intermediates 
was  raised  from  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
plus  a  specific  duly  of  2j£  cents  a 
pound,  lo  35  per  cent  plus  6  cents  a 
pound;  and  the  duty  on  finished  dyes 
was  to  be  raised  from  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem  plus  a  specific  duly  of  5  cents 
a  pound,  to  50  per  cent  plus  10  cents  a 
pound.  The  Longworlh  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
made  the  duties  on  intermediates  40 
per  cent  plus  6  cents  a  pound,  and  on 
finished  dyes  and  other  coal-tar  prod- 
ucts 45  per  cent  plus  7  cents  a  pound. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  after 
reducing  the  duties  to  their  present 
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rate  and  making  other  amendments, 
reported  favorably  on  the  bill  but 
Congress  adjourned  before  action  was 
taken. 

But  it  does  not  matter  much  at  what 
figure  the  duties  are  finally  fixed,  for 
I  he  Longworth  bill  in  its  pending 
form  (II.  R.  8078)  virtually  abandons 
the  attempt  to  secure  adequate  pro- 
tection by  means  of  the  tariff  and 
proposes  to  shut  out  competition  by 
direct  embargo.  It  provides  in  Section 
504  that  for  the  next  three  years  none 
of  the  dyes  or  intermediates  shall  be 
admitted,  "unless  the  I'niled  States 
Tariff  Commission  shall  determine  thai 
such  article  or  a  satisfactory  substitute 
therefor  Is  not  obtainable  in  the  United 
States  or  in  any  of  its  possessions  on 
reasonable  terms  as  to  quality,  price 
and  delivery,  and  that  such  article  is 
required  for  use  by  an  actual  consumer 
in  the  U  nited  State  or  in  any  of  its 
possessions." 

"Reasonable  quality"  is  defined  as 
"capable  of  giving  results  in  use  sub- 
stantially equal  to  a  corresponding 
article  of  foreign  origin."  "Reasonable 
price"  is  defined  as  "sufficient  to  insure 
the  maintenance  in  the  I'niled  States 
of  the  production  of  such  article  by  an 
efficient  plant  operating  on  a  substan- 
tial commercial  scale."  "Reasonable 
delivery"  is  defined  as  "sufficient  to 
supply  the  need  of  the  consumer  for  a 
period  of  six  months."  This  means, 
essentially,  that  no  foreign  dyes  can  be 
sold  in  the  United  States  cheaper  than 
they  can  be  manufactured  here  and 
that  nobody  can  import  foreign  dyes 
unless  he  is  going  to  use  them  himself 
and  unless  he  cannot  get  an  adequate 
supply  of  satisfactory  quality  or  suffi- 
cient substitutes  for  the  next  six 
months. 

'THIS  is,  indeed,  a  startling  proposal 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem,  yet  it 
commands  respect  by  its  courageous 
facing  of  actual  facts.  It  casts  aside 
the  customary  camouflage  of  a  revenue 
tariff  and  recognizes  the  fact  that 
protection  to  an  infant  industry  means 
prohibition  of  competition.  So  long 
as  competing  goods  can  come  in 
quantity  the  aim  of  a  protective  tariff 
is  frustrated,  however  high  their  price 
or  however  much  the  government  may- 
be making  out  of  it. 

In  the  present  case  no  tariff  could 
accomplish  the  desired  purpose  of 
shutting  out  for  a  time  all  foreign 
competition.  The  German  mark  that 
used  to  be  worth  twenty-four  cenLs  is 
now  worth  only  two.  It  would  require 
a  tariff  of  1,100  per  cent  merely  to 
overcome  the  disparity  in  currency, 
and  if  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent 
is  to  be  added  this  would  raise  the  total 
tariff  to  1.640  per  cent  or.  say,  $3, 926.  to 
be  paid  for  the  importation  of  $240 
worth  of  German  dyes.  England  has 
not  yet  adopted  a  tariff,  but  she  has 
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adopted  the  much  more  efficient 
method  of  protection  for  her  newly- 
established  and  government-subsidized 
dye  industry,  by  requiring  licenses  for 
importations  during  the  next  ten  years. 
France  has  also  adopted  the  embargo 
and  license  system. 

A  protective  tariff,  however  well 
intended  and  cunningly  contrived,  is. 
as  we  have  often  found,  liable  to  fail 
in  its  effect  because  of  changed  con- 
ditions or  evasions.  Where  a  tariff 
commission  or  licensing  board  has 
control  of  importations,  its  regulations 
can  be  altered  to  meet  emergencies. 
It  always  holds  the  whip  hand  over 
the  domestic  manufacturer,  and  if  In- 
takes advantage  of  his  sheltered  posi- 
tion to  charge  too  high  prices  or  to 
turn  out  a  poor  product,  he  can  at  once 
be  brought  to  terms  by  the  threat  of 
subjecting  him  to  foreign  competition. 
It  has  been  objected  that  such  a  board 
might  prove  ignorant,  incompetent  or 
swayed  by  special  interests.  That  can 
not  be  denied,  but  the  same  criticism 
has  been  made  of  the  congressmen  w  ho 
construct  the  tariff  laws.  A  perma- 
nent board  with  a  staff  of  experts  in 
constant  supervision  of  foreign  com- 
merce and  intimately  acquainted  with 
American  manufacturers  would  cer- 
tainly be  better  qualified  to  determine 
the  degree  and  kind  of  protection 
needed  at  a  particular  time  than  a 
congressional  finance  committee  in 
session  some  years  before.  The  acts 
of  the  commission  would  be  open  to 
the  public  and  subject  to  close  criticism 
by  those  whose  interests  were  involved, 
and  if  a  mistake  were  made  in  its 
rulings  this  could  be  promptly  rectified, 
and  if  the  commission  proved  corrupt 
it  could  be  removed. 

rVHE  embargo  feature  of  the  Long- 
worth  bill  is  attacked  from  four 
quarters:  by  all  free  traders,  by  some 
tariff  men.  by  all  importers  and  by  some 
textile  manufacturers.  The  free  traders 
do  not  like  protection  of  any  sort.  The 
tariff  men  look  with  suspicion  upon 
any  other  kind  of  protection  except 
their  own.  The  importers  foresee  their 
occupation  gone,  not  only  by  the 
reduction  of  imports,  but  by  the  re- 
quirement that  dyes  purchased  abroad 
go  directly  to  the  consumer,  who  can 
import  only  what  he  needs  for  the  next 
six  months.  Those  textile  men  who 
OppOH  the  bill  raise  various  objections: 

\  that  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  their 
dyes;  that  it  will  put  them  at  the  mercy 
of  a  few  big  dye  manufacturers;  that 
in  getting  permission  to  import,  they 

j  will  be  compelled  to  disclose  their 
operations  and  plans  to  their  trade 
rivals;  that  they  cannot  forecast  the 
changes  of  fashion  six  months  in  ad- 
vance: and  that  governmental  agencies 

I  are  always  clumsy,  ignorant  and 
dilatory. 

i      I  low  far  these  a  priori  objections  are 
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valid  can  be  determined  only  by  ex- 
perience. So  far  the  big  fellows  in  the 
dye  business  have  not  crowded  out  the 
little  fellows.  There  are  three  big 
concerns  and  nearly  2(K)  independents, 
and  most  of  them  arc  making  money. 
In  any  event,  would  a  cotton  mill  fare 
any  worse  at  the  mercy  of  an  American 
monopolist  than  a  German  cartel? 
The  German  dye  manufacturers  arc 
now  combined  in  one  big  trust  with 
assets  of  S  100.000.000.  They  borrow 
each  others'  patents  as  freely  as  a 
sewing  circle  borrows  each  others' 
patlerns.  and  they  present  the  same 
united  front  to  the  outside  world. 

The  question  is  not  whether  Ameri- 
cans can  make  dyes  cheaper  than  the 
Germans  but  whether  American-made 
dyes  can  and  w  ill  be  sold  for  less  than 
the  Germans  will  charge  us  for  them  if 
they  regain  command  of  the  trade. 
For  instance,  salvarsan.  w  Inch  Khrlich 
called  ■•606."  and  which  since  the  war 
has  been  rcchristencd  arsphenaminc. 
was  sold  to  us  by  the  Germans  before 
the  war  at  $3.50  a  treatment.  Now 
that  it  is  made  in  America  it  is  sold 
for  75  cents  a  treatment. 

On  the  other  hand  indigo  sells  for 
75  cents  a  pound  instead  of  15  cents, 
which  was  the  pre-war  price  of  the 
German  product,  yet  Mr.  Duponl 
testified  that  he  lost  $300,000  in  con- 
tracting to  make  it  for  75  cents.  If 
a  man  like  Mr.  Dupont  misses  his  guess 
by  5300,000  on  a  single  well-known 
product  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
tell  whether  or  not  the  American  dye 
industry  will  be  strong  enough  in  three 
years  not  only  to  stand  alone  but  to 
meet  foreign  competition  from  all 
comers  on  equal  terms. 

Our  dye-makers  already  have  not 
only  met  the  most  of  our  own  necessi- 
ties, but  they  have  built  up  a  con- 
siderable foreign  trade.  We  arc  now 
exporting  more  in  value  than  we 
imported  before  the  war.  In  1919 
the  United  Slates  exported  over 
S 1 7,000.000worth  of  dyes  and  dycstufTs, 
SI  1, 000,000  worth  of  which  were  aniline 
products.  The  countries  buying  the 
most  from  us  were  Japan,  China. 
India  and  Canada. 

Another  indeterminable  factor  in  the 
problem  is  what  the  Germans  will  be 
able  to  do.  According  to  the  British 
investigating  commission  the  German 
plants  have  been  so  crippled  by  the 
loss  of  men  and  the  inefficiency  of  the 
force  that  they  cannot  turn  out  any- 
where near  as  much  as  they  used  to. 
Wages  have  increased  and  hours 
reduced,  yet  the  amount  of  work 
accomplished  per  man  hour  is  only 
half  what  it  was  before  the  war.  The 
Germans  now  ofTcr  us  dyes  according 
to  their  old  price  lists,  but  reading 
dollars  instead  of  marks. 

During  the  war  there  was  a  great 
deal  said  in  America  and  among  the 
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Allies  about  boycotting  all  German 
products  in  the  future.  But,  as  the 
French  proverb  says,  "nothing  is 
served  as  hot  as  it  is  cooked,"  and 
so  we  see  that  the  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence, so  far  from  refusing  German 
dyes,  insisted  upon  having  them.  The 
treaty  provided  that  the  Reparation 
Commission  to  be  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  England,  France.  Italy 
;ind  the  United  States,  had  the  right 
u>  demand  within  two  months  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  50  per 
rent  of  all  existing  German  dyes  and 
mrdicinals.  including  those  that  had 
been  stored  in  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land; further,  the  commission  had  an 
option  on  25  per  cent  of  the  future 
product  of  the  German  factories  for 
the  next  five  years.  The  value  of  the 
coal-tar  products  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Reparations  Commission 
in  accordance  with  the  treaty  was 
$20,000,000.  but  the  United  Slates, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  will  not  share  in 
this. 

But  we  got  something  out  of  the  war 
much  more  valuable  than  any  amount 
•if  German  dyes;  we  got  the  patents 
fur  making  them.  The  alien  property 
custodian  seized  4,f)00  American  chem- 
ical patents  owned  by  German  interests. 
The  custodian  sold  out  the  Bayer 
Company  with  1,200  of  the  patents, 
including  thai  for  the  ever-popular 
aspirin,  to  the  Grasselli  Chemical 
Company,  of  Cleveland,  for  S5,:i<X),000. 
The  rest  of  the  patents  were  sold  to 
(he  Chemical  Foundation,  which  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
and  licensing  the  Germun  patents, 
lor  $250,000.  This  price,  of  course, 
was  merely  nominal,  for  one  of  the 
patents  alone  —  that  for  salvarsan  — 
is  worth  $2,000,000. 

In  order  to  prevent  monopolization 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Chemical 
Foundation  is  limited  to  $500,(XX),  of 
which  no  one  concern  can  own  more 
than  $1,000.  Its  trustees  and  presi- 
dent serve  without  pay.  The  profits 
of  the  stockholders  are  limited  to  6 
per  cent:  all  above  that  goes  to  promote 
chemical  research.  It  will  issue  non- 
exclusive licenses  to  any  American 
manufacturers  that  it  deems  qualified, 
but  will  exclude  aUen  and  hostile 
interests. 

This  seems  likely  to  do  more  to  keep 
the  aniline  industry'  >n  American  hands 
than  a  tariff  bill  of  any  sort,  but  its 
range  and  term  of  protection  is  also 
limited,  for  patents  expire  at  the  end 
of  seventeen  years  and  most  of  the 
ordinary  dyes  have  long  ago  lost  their 
patent  rights.  It  is  only  by  continual 
advancement  in  scientific  knowledge 
and  by  unrelaxing  technical  efficiency 
(hat  the  American  dye  industry  can 
'"]<  the  start  it  has  gained  through 
the  war. 


One  Girl 

will  do  the  work  °f  Fifty  Typists 

75  good,  clean,  sharp  form  letters  a  minute.  That  is  what  can  be  done 
in  your  own  office  by  any  stenographer  or  office  boy. 


Exact  Form  Letters 
20c  Per  Thousand 

Hi  tter  form  letters  than  you  ever 
thought  pUSttble — letters  with  the 
clean  cut  appearance  of  neatly 
typed  originals  that  exactly  dupli- 
cate the  typewriter  tvpe,  can  be 

printed  at  the  rate  of  ?5  perminute 
on  the  Rntospeed. 

No  Type,  Trouble  or  Muss 

The  Rotospeed  stencil  is  prepared 
quickly  atid  easily.  No  type  to 
set.  Typewrite  your  letters  on  a 
sheet  of  stencil  paper.  Attach 
the  stencil  paper  to  the  Rotospeed 
and  turn  the  handle.  That's  all. 
A  child  can  do  it.  The  Rotospeed 
has  a  semi-automatic  feed  —  self 
adjusting  impression  roll,  an  un- 
limited head-spacing  device  and 
mproved  receiving  tray 


h.  oil     una     muni  «,fi 

esc  exclusive  advantages— yet,     *(||  pay  the  en 

it's  the  simplest  duplicator  in  the     tire  cost  of  the 


Ruled  Forms  Easily  Printed 

Ruled  forms  of  all  sizes  from  3x5 
inch  cards  to  8$$&i6  inch  sheets 
arc  printed  On  the  Rotospeed  just 
as  easily  as  form  letters  and  at  a 
Cost  of  a  few  cents  per  thousand. 

Illustrations  and  Signatures 
Quickly  Reproduced 

Sketches  can  l>e  copied  or  traced  mi  the 
KctKtl  paper  ami  the  signature  written 
«o  that  a  completely  typewritten,  illus- 
trated and  signed  letter  will  lie  printed 
at  one  operation. 

Only  One  Model 
Price  $43.50  Complete 

This  machine  docs  everytitinv  that  a 
stencil  duplicator  can  do.  There  are 
no  accessories  or  hipher  priced  models, 
llic  price  includes  lull  equipment  and 
sufficient  supplies  for  printing  twenty- 
four  jobs.  The  savin? 
on  this  much  work 


wor 


Id. 


Rotospeed. 


Free  Trial  at  Our  Risk 


Mail 
Now 


Wfifr  fill  it  |rfirf><M!H<in 
t«  thr>v  yn«j  hi»w  <ilhrr» 


•|m-*-iI    lit   \>-ut    sirfi-  r    on    Ui*l.  V 
Thr    marhiDK     mttal     aril  |t**lf. 
■tl   the  RmmMhI  1wm4.1h.  Let 
i«iur    linr  nl  buaiX'w*  m r**  ffl- 
f>ri£  rl|<rftft*>  ihr  H"ti>«fM-rd 


Th«  Roioip««d  Co. 
433  La»t  3rd  St. 
D*ylon.  Ohio. 

'  ■    n  i!    r-.  ■      at      ■  ri  ■    •     I  h  I  *  I. 

MDIfl*-*  ■  f  -  ri  ml)  Uc-UiU  f 
thr   M  1   \  r«-*i  Trial  Oflrr. 


The  Rotospeed  Co. 

433  E.  3rd  St.        Dayton,  Ohio 
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Verily  the  little  idea  ofttimes  maketh  a  big  killing.  A 

pebble  from  the  water  brook  handed  the  K.  0.  to  the  mighty  Goliath. 
Peradventure  the  simple  hint  set  forth  herein  will  rid  thte  of  that  troublesome 
giant,  the  Printing  Problem. 


O.  KJ 

That  simple  hint  is  this — Instead  of 
storming  and  railing  and  perhaps  using  unseemly 
language  at  your  old  friend,  Master 
Printer — (it's  not  his  fault  anyway.  Paper, 
ink,  wages,  overhead  continue  at  the  same  high 
levels;  he_  can't  reduce  his  charges) — instead  of 
letting  grief  pile  up  on  grief,  instead  of  doing  a 
lot  of  thingB  that  don't  get  you  anywhere — 

Why  not  profit  by  the  experience  of 

thousands  of  "hopeless  cases"  who  have  won 
hack  to  printing  happiness  and  health ,  simply  by 
giving  the  O.  K.  to  the  modern  "David*  that 
hands  the  K.  O.  to  the  Printing  Goliath. 

B.  WJ 

When  that  next  printing  job  comes 

along,  when  the  advertising  department  begins 
to  talk  high  cost  per  thousand,  when  they 
begin  to  "show  you  —just  raise  your  hand  and 
Bay,  gently,  but  firmly: 

"Lay  off  on  the  Before  the  War  stuff! 
Thisis  1920.  We'llPRlNTUontheAluUigraph." 

E.  Z.l 

And  before  they  can  come  back  at 
you.  continue  serenely — "Easiest  thing  in  the 
world!  Any  bright  member  of  your  depart- 
ment can  run  the  Multigraph  with  a  tittle 
practice.  No  big  overhead.  No  mess  or  fuss. 
Takes  up  little  floor  space.  Will  not  turn  the 
place  into  a  print  shop." 

N.B.! 

And  take  notice!  The  Multigraph  is 
not  just  a_  duplicating  device.   It  is  a  complete 


A  small,  rapid,  rotary  printing  press 
that  prints  from  real  type  and  curved  electro- 
types, with  real  printers'  ink — in  colors  and 
with  illustrations,  if  desired.    It  imprints,  too. 

An  easily  operated  typesetter  that  sets 
typewriter  type  and  other  faces. 

A  multiple  typewriter  that  prints 
through  a  ribbon  or  direct  from  type. 

$  $  $  •  • 

Expense?  Shucks!  The  Multigraph 

is  an  investment.  The  wav  it  will  pay  for  itself 
and  saw  and  earn  money  in  every  department 
will  make  your  eyes  pop ! 

Save  and  earn  all  along  the  line  by 

cutting  down  your  printing  costs  25%  to  75rq 
on  etery  job.  _  By  getting  all  your  printed 
things  out,  on  time,  every  time.  By  cutting  out 
delays  in  factory,  sales  department  and  office. 

By  enabling  you  to  get  after  every 

sales  opportunity  instantly .  By  getting  you  into 
close  touch  with  your  trade,  and  keeping  con- 
tact between  salesmen's  calls.  By  doing  the 
missionary  work  for  your  salesmen.  By  mer- 
chandising your  advertising  to  your  salesmen 
and  your  trade. 


By  making  it  easy  to  educate,  enthuse, 

inspire  your  sales,  factory  and  office  organization. 

U.S.  V.P.— P.D.QJ 
This  story  can  do  little  more  than 

hint  at  how  the  Multigraph  will  fit  into  your 
business.  The  sooner  you  respond  to  that  im- 
pulse to  get  complete  information,  the  quicker 
you  will  get  actual  facts  and  figures  arplied  to 
your  own  case.  So  we  respectfully  suggest  that 
you  respond  P.D.Q. 


You  can't  buy  a  Multigraph  unless  you  need  it 


AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO., 
Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MITTICBAPH  CO..  (Britain)  Limited.  16-1*  Holborn  Viaduct.  Landvn.  B.C.J 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  MULTIGRAPH  CO..  Paris.  France  21  Boulevard  dm  Capnriaea 


THE  Ml'l.TKiHAPH  SALES  CO.,  Lid..  84-8S  Bi 


Principal  Canadian  Cities 


MuLT/ERAPff 


""MULTjeRAP/f  SEmafiys&t 

enmpart  equipment  th»t  turns  nut  high  quality  printing  and 
form  typewriting  at  very  low  pout — averaging  a  aaving  ol 
from  26%  to  75vj,.  It  is  simple  and  easy  to  operate;  rapid 
and  convenient,  Electrically  driven,  with  printing  ink  attach- 
ment, automatic  paper  leed.  signature  device,  automatic 
platen  release  and  wide  printing  service. 

™'MULTWRAPtf  JUWOAY«5L*l 

ly  efficient  equipment  for  eonrrrns  which  have  a  limited 
amnunt  of  work.  It  does  both  lorm  typewriting  and  office 
printing  and  produces  la* same  high  quality  of  work  a*  the 
Senior  Equipment,  but  it  is  hand -operated  unly  and  cannot 
be  equipped  with  electric  power,  automatic  feed  and  mg 
re  device  attachment*,  as  can  the  Senior. 


The  Multigraph 

17»8  E.  40th  St.,  CkTCiaiM. 

Here's  where  I  respond  to  that  R.  S.  V.  P. 
Now  it's  up  to  you  to  come  across  with  those 
facts  and  figures  about  the  Multigraph  and  how 
it  PRINTS. 


Our  Lino  ti_ 


omral  Po*ltion_ 


Town_ 


_S-»t<_ 
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Rebuilt  Multigraphs  at  Half- Price 


Latest  Models 


Rebuilt- Like-New 


Guaranteed  Two  Years 


$520  Number  Four 


8250 

(rebuilt. 


Includes  the  $$00  current,  No.  4 
Muriel  ami  $2Vi  Stand.  Complete  type 
equipment  I  brand  new),  2  segment*, 
tools,  supplies,  rilihons. 


$865  Complete  Unit 


8405 

(rebuilt  | 


Includes  the  #520  No.  4  outfit,  and  in 
addition  the  Automatic  Feed,  Power 
Drive  (right  motor  for  your  current) 
and  Criming  Attachment. 


3975  Se nior  No. .%  -  $525 

IBrMi  |rrtiuih> 

Includes  the  Multi.  Senior 
Printer  with  the  automatic 
platen  release  and  a  separate 
Compotype  automatic  type- 
setter— both  on  stands.  Also 
the  Power  Drive,  Automatic 
Feed  and  Printing  Attachment. 


Guarantee 

Our  Multigraphs  guaranteed  to 
produce  finest  quality  work  or 
money  refunded.  Guarantee 
to  renew  free  any  part  that 
wears  or  breaks  within  2  years 
(only  exception  natural  wear 
on  type). 


REBUILT   MULTI  GRAPH  EXCHANGE 


LINCOLN  BLDC,  PHILADELPHIA 


KEEP  RIVALRY  KEEN 


among  your 
workers  by  visu- 
alizing their 
records  on  this 
Moveable-  bar 
Chart. 


EDEXCO  MECHANICAL  GRAPHS 
•  re  new  And  simple  type*  of  Oraphic 
Control  Do. i r  J »  nod  make  It  easy  for 
the  executive  to  picture  quota*  and 
reault*  In  large  or  small  businesses. 
Sand  Now  for  FREE  Booklat 

IDutirtknixi  in  ffUf  varum*  Lrpm  of 
VAmxett  UsH-h*v>KMl  l.raHtbi 


Fenton  Labels 


Stick  to  everything 
but  themselves 


Fenton  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

506-512  Race  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Competitors,  Excuse  Our  Dust 

(Continued  from  page  131 

clever,  but  that  must  have  been 
rather  annoying  to  his  rivals.  When- 
ever he  gol  in  anything  thai  was  ncv, 
to  the  town  he  would  make  a  window 
display  of  the  line,  invariably  backing 
up  the  display  with  a  rard  that  read 
something  like  this:  "Always  Firsl 
Wilh  the  New  Things.  Our  Com- 
petitors will  Probably  Have  Them 
Next  Year." 

One  morning  a  well-dressed  lady 
stopped  in  front  of  Henry's  window, 
where  he  was  displaying  a  new  line 
with  the  usual  sign.  She  seemed  quite 
interested  in  the  place  and  finally  wen  I 
inside.  One  of  the  salesmen  wenl 
forward  to  wait  on  her  and  she  inquired 
if  they  handled  a  rertain  kind  of 
pottery.  The  salesman  had  to  confer 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  line. 

"Why  I  thought  surely  I  would  find 
it  here."  the  lady  replied  pleasantly. 
"Do  you  suppose  any  of  the  other 
stores  might  have  it?" 

The  salesman  answered  hastily  that 
he  was  sure  they  would  not.  Then 
the  lady  asked  the  salesman  if  he  was 
the  buyer  of  the  establishment. 

"No  ma'am,  I  am  not  the  buyer." 
he  answered.  "Mr.  Bennett  himself 
attends  to  that.  He  is  in  his  private 
office  up  there  on  the  baclony." 

The  lady  hesitated  preltily.  "I 
wonder  if  I  might  see  him  just  a 
moment."  she  said. 

The  salesman  replied  that  Mr. 
Bennett  ordinarily  did  not  wail  on 
customers,  but  he  would  ask  him  to 
come  down.  A  couple  of  minutes  later 
Henry  came,  wondering  w  hat  the  w  ell- 
dressed  lady  might  want  to  say  to  him. 
She  smiled  in  a  well-bred  way  as  she 
spoke. 

"I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,"  she  said, 
"but  I  jusl  came  in  to  inquire  about 
some  pieces  of  Bill>o  pottery.  Youi 
salesman  does  nol  seem  to  be  familiai 
with  it  and  so  I  made  bold  to  ask  to  set 
you  personally.  *I  am  just  from  New 
York,  where  it  is  so  very  popular,  and  1 
am  interested  in  it." 

She  paused  for  a  moment  to  look 
'round  the  store  in  a  flattering  way  and 
the  look  had  not  altogether  faded  w  her 
she  brought  her  eyes  back  to  rest  or 
Henry. 

"I  was  sure  that  the  proprietor  of  ar 
establishment  like  this,"  she  said 
"would  know  all  about  the  new  things.' 

Henry  had  never  heard  of  Bilb< 
pottery,  but  he  had  not  the  heart  t< 
admit  it  to  the  well-dressed  lady.  1 I 
told  her  that  he  had  not  yet  put  in  : 
line  but  expected  to  do  so  at  once.  1 1 
added  that  his  store  alw  ays  led  wilh  th 
new  things  and  his  competitors  trajlei 
along  after  he  had  shown  the  way. 

"ll  must  be  splendid  to  take  th 
leadership."  said  the  lady  in  parting 


I   f  I  '      '  v  '-.  SCCTIOft 
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•'You  think  you  will  have  the  Bilbo 
[tottery  in  about  two  weeks?" 

Henry  assured  her  that  he  would 
take  immediate  steps  to  put  in  the  line. 
He  went  baek  to  his  upstairs  oflicc 
thinking  what  an  up-to-date  merchant 
lie  really  was  and  how  his  competitors 
a  on  Id  sweat  when  he  slapped  a  big 
display  of  Bilbo  pottery  inlo  his  show 
window  labeled.  "The  Idlest  New 
York  Craze.  Competilors.  Kxcuse  our 
Dust." 

Things  came  easier  than  Henry  e.\- 
[Wftcd.  That  very  afternoon  a  sales- 
man came  into  the  store  and  asked 
ui  see  the  buyer.  I  lis  card  was  sent  up 
to  Henry;  it  bore  the  salesman's  name 
.ind  announced  that  he  was  the  special 
representative  of  Bilbo  Pottery,  Inc. 
Rftecn  minutes  later  Henry  and  the 
talesman  were  walking  over  to  the  St. 
Vgnea  I  lotei,  where  the  samples  were  on 
display. 

The  salesman  was  a  skillful  worker, 
lit-  congratulated  Henry  on  his  up-lo- 
dalC  methods  and  said  a  store  like  his 
■niuhl  to  be  on  Fifth  Avenue  instead  of 
m  a  town  of  only  fifty  thousand  popu- 
;ition.  Just  as  they  were  about  to 
begin  looking  over  the  samples  the 
salesman  paused  and  looked  out  the 
window  a  few  minutes  as  if  trying  to 
make  a  weighty  decision.  Then  he 
turned  to  face  Henry,  speaking  very 
seriously. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I've  been  think- 
ing." he  said.  "Dealers  everywhere  arc 
crazy  about  Bilbo  pottery  and  ordi- 
narily we  sell  it  to  everyone  whose 
credit  rating  is  all  right.  But  in  this 
town  you  stand  so  high  above  your 
ompetitors  that  I  am  tempted  to  let 
•>u  have  the  exclusive  agency  for  it. 
Why  should  I  peddle  it  'round  among 
i  lot  of  mossbacks  when  you  can 
probably  sell  more  of  it  in  a  day  than 
inyone  else  could  sell  in  a  week?" 

T7//s  matter  being  put  on  such  a 
flattering  basis,  Henry  felt  kindly 
toward  the  proposition  and  asked  the 
salesman  how  much  of  a  bill  he  would 
have  to  buy  to  get  the  exclusive 
igency. 

"Oh  I  guess  a  couple  of  thousand 
'J'dUirs*  worth."  replied  the  salesman 
'  ;im1v.  "You  can  sell  that  much  in  the 
nf\t  three  months.  You  have  already 
had  calls  for  it,  haven't  you?" 

Henry  admitted  that  he  had  had  a 
■ill  for  it.  I  le  liked  the  talk.  loo. about 
"us  standing  so  high  above  his  com- 
petitors and  the  statement  that  he 
might  to  be  in  business  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  I  le  placed  an  order  for  a  little 
more  than  two  thousand  dollars'  worth 
f  Bilbo  pottery,  terms  2  per  cent  ten 

tys,  sixty  days  net. 

Ten  days  later  the  goods  arrived  and 
»<tc  displayed  in  Henry's  window,  but 
^imehow  they  did  not  sell  very  fast. 
At  the  end  of  three  months,  when  the 


A  Stop  to  Check  Frauds 

Not  a  single  penny  of  kiss  has  ever  been  reported  by  the  thousands  of  promi- 
nent concerns  insured  under  the  Prbtcctngraph  Anti-Forgery  System. 

This  statement  may  readily  be  verified  from  the  public  records  in  the  offici- 
al the  New  York  State  Insurance  Commissioner,  covering  the  forgery- 
insurance  policies  issued  to  every  user  of  this  system.  This  record,  cover- 
ing six  years  and  billions  of  checks  issued,  demonstrates  that  for  users  of 
the  Todd  System,  and  their  banks,  the  day  of  check  frauds  is  ended. 

Yet  it  is  repeatedly  published  and  generally  accepted,  that  S.W.OOU.OIH)  is 
lost  yearly  through  check  frauds  in  the  I1.  S.  —  all  of  it  due  to  checks 
lacking  protection  of  the 

Protectograph 

Anti- Forgery  System 

The  System  is  simple  —  merely  the  combination  of 


Hntrrtagraph  Check  Writer,  which 
writes  and  "shreds"  the  amount  in 
Dollars  and  Cents  i  in  words,  not 
figures?,  exact  tn  the  penny,  ill  two 
di->tint-t  color;,  a  complete  word  to 
each  turn  of  the  handle.  This  is  the 
fastest  known  method  of  writing  and 
protecting  amounts.  fTodd  Two- 
Color  Patents. ) 


PROTOD  Fernery-  proof  Chech.  Drafti.  etc. 

each  individual  blank  check  registered, 
accounted  for  and  safeguarded  like  a  Gov. 
eminent  bank  note.  Chemicals  in  the 
fibre  prevent  alteration  of  names  or  endorse- 
ments. PROTOD  is  the  final  step  in 
stopping  forgers-,  because  it  cannot  be 
purchased  or  "counterfeited"  for  fraud- 
ulent purpose*. 


EXACTLY  FIFTY  ONE  DOLLARS  SIX  CENTS 

Imprint  at  EXACTLY  Modal  PrOtcetotraph  Check  Writer  with  Speed-up  Did. 
Amount  worda  always  in  Kid.  Denomination!  Black, 

As  the  proportion  of  I 'odd-protected  checks  increases,  the  risK  on  every  unprotected 
check  grows-  fewer  possibilities  left  for  the  forger  to  work  on.  If  you  are  A 
still  outside  the  "safety  zone,"  better  send  for  data  about  the  Anti-Forgery  J 
System  and  the  clever  little  vest-pocket  book  "Scratchcr 
Sends  a  Warning,"  written  by  a  man  spending  his  life  in 
State  Prison  because  unprotected  checks  offered  such  easy 
money. 
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Todd  Protectograph  Go. 


(rtaor  «4N«  ■  CG»sir*ro) 
(ESTABLISHED  18««) 


/ 

/ 

/ 

/  TODD 
/  Protectoflruph 
/  Company 

/1 179  University  Am. 
Roch*»t«T ,  N  V. 

r  F  R  V.  K .  please  send 
/   "Scratchcr  Sends  a  Warn- 


✓  inir,  "  and  description  of  the 
'Todd  Anti-Kurycry  System. 


World's  largest  makers  of  check -protecting 
devices  and  forgery-proof  checks 

r  Name   

/  ihn»'!"»e  your  hu.ineo  urd  <>t  MrntWad 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  ^  


1179  University  Avenue, 


0 
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f— w    u-imk    (lir    Mulrl  ft.!' 
Si."..  '..   nl  VIMKU.W. 

J  rnur  tl  Co. 

Sltdehaktr  '    < ,-  i  <  n 

Umtdymr  Tin  3  Matter  t  ■ 
With*  Overbad  Ct. 
Ummmtki  Addlaf  (  t. 
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firmer  ml  .Wmlmn  Cmrferatitm 

.Wrfjff  V  ■ !■  ■'  Trutk  Ct. 

llwilidSlatn  Bather  Ct. 

1   r  > ...  •■  t  Trader  Ct. 

WifiH  flearCa. 

llmdttm  Mmlme  Car  Ct. 

Ckerrttel  Motor  Ct. 

Falte-PelnU  Ct. 

t  mkevmed  h.mtr.  Cm. 

V  Mmitr  Ct. 

Mtmrme  Caltntatimt  Machine  i.e. 

Ijetinttmm  Mmtme  Ct. 

fmlhe  tsihamfe,  '" 

AnurUtm  Mtitr  Trnth  Ct. 

India  Tin  &  Knhter  Cm. 

F.  C  Atrial  C*. 

Mtdweti  FniH  Cm, 

Stewart  \tttar  Trmit  Ct. 


Ever  Wash 
Your  Maps  7 


Di.in  :  kiww  it  could  tw  Jotic.  ><>u  u)  ?  It  t.m'i  with  < -t »i. r>*  map* 
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t  hanvrt  arc  necc>»ary  a",  they  *rr  e\cry  few  day*  ■  iwipc  ■  I  a  sponjrr  f»r 
tUinp  lrj\r«  .linn  cVih  Mid  It'itM.  rrjjy  i>*r  n<-«  f**  1%  jndliror**.  Or>l> 

w  hm  your  mapi  arc  th.i*  turpi  Up  lo«JH  wi'h  ihc  «1  j iW  t  hant«M  and  develop 
pif-itr«  in  >>hii  irrrittir\  <r»n  j  mi  ujit«tfC  full  va|»r  f-rwn  their  UK. 

The  Multi-Unit  System 

i*  *  IMSC  ».»viti»f  •$**?  *a\ in*,  MavcniVSl  >nd  diluent  %y«.tcm  pi  map  ditplay- 
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fi't  ynijr  tcmiury.  n*>  matter  h«j*  Jarre  or  »mall  it  may  be. 
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NATIONAL  MAP  COMPANY 

Mat  Maim  ftr  ii  Yttn 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

tMtmtm  It'MB*  ••ltb-f     I**     ti-II.  Murphv  Mi^ 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Adjustment  Company  of  America 


I  /ntorporolfrf.   April.   IPOS  I 

affords  Wholesalers  and  Manufacturers  only  a  high  grade  efficient  collec- 
tion department.  C  Implicit  confidence  in  our  ability  and  integrity 
enables  our  clients  to  eliminate  waste  motion.  C  N°  f°"n  letters. 
No  stereotyped  methods.    Nothing  but  action- — -prompt  and  forceful. 

WRITE  US  FOR  REFERENCES 
AND  INVESTIGATE  THEM 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 

CHICAGO 

W.  R.  Mitchell,  President 


Everead y  Paper  Fasteners 


"One  on  Every  Desk'* 


are  rapidly  replacing  pins,  clips,  and  old-style 
stapling  machines.  Representative  Business 
Houses  and  Industrial  Establishments  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  after  careful  tests,  have 
added  an  "Kveready"  to  the  equipment  of  every 
desk  where  a  stapling  machine  is  required. 

EVEREADY  MFG.  GO.  OF  BOSTON 


Cable  AddreM.  Kvercftdr  BoMon 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


\t        ir-f  ....  ,  i: r.,  >.„„,„ 


Hettdquarterv  lor  Continental  Iviirope 

\vei„iede  Vilb..*6,  HruNwk  Hrleium.Cal'k  \Jdrv»».Ci»lelli.  Ilriitu-li 

Headquarter*  lor  the  United  RinCdotn 

Mabic  Todd  &  C  o  .  l.iJ..  |)3-H5  Oil      St..  London,  W.  I..  Knrland 


"NO    OFFICE    COMPLETE    WITHOUT    AN  EVEREADY" 
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salesman  had  predicted  all  would  be 
sold,  four-fifths  of  the  invoice  was  still 
left.  It  was  about  that  time  Henry 
learned  that  Bilbo  Pottery.  Inc.  had 
been  a  failure,  and  that  the  clever  sales- 
man was  a  speculator  who  had  bought 
up  the  stock  from  the  receiver. 

Still  later  the  fact  was  disclosed 
lhat  the  pleasant  lady  who  had  gone 
into  Henry's  store  and  inquired  for 
Bilbo  pottery  was  the  wife  of  the  sales- 
man and  his  advance  agent. 

There  came  a  time  when  I  did  not 
gel  a  chance  to  talk  with  Henry  very 
often.  He  would  come  in  fur  his 
morning  cigar  as  usual,  but  hurry  out 
again  looking  thoughtful  and  pre- 
occupied. I  started  to  go  into  his  store 
once  or  twice  to  have  a  visit  with  him. 
but  each  lime  Ihc  clerk  said  he  was 
busy  in  his  private  office  and  so  I  didn't 
bother  him. 

I  began  to  hear  on  the  outside, 
however,  that  Henry  wasn't  doing 
very  well.  People  said  his  store  was 
loo  cold  and  formal;  the  clerks  were 
polite  and  attentive  enough,  but  some- 
how the  place  didn't  seem  homelike. 
On  one  of  the  occasions  when  I  started 
to  visit  Henry  I  noticed  old  man 
George  Hendrick  talking  earnestly  with 
one  of  the  clerks.  It  was  something 
about  a  vacuum  bottle  which  he  had 
bought  and  which  he  claimed  was 
unsatisfactory.  The  clerk  was  very 
courteous;  he  asked  Mr.  Hendrick  to 
leave  the  bottle,  saying  he  would  take 
the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Bennett  and 
was  sure  it  would  Ik?  adjusted  satis- 
factorily. 

Old  man  George  Hendrick  is  a 
temperamental  character  and  rich.  I  le 
likes  to  see  people  step  lively;  he  says 
he  made  his  own  money  by  being  on  the 
job  and  it  is  his  fad  to  try  and  make 
every  one  else  act  that  way. 

"There's  no  reason  on  earth  why  I 
should  wail  to  have  my  complaint 
adjusted,"  he  roared.  "I  want  it 
adjusted  now.  Where's  Henry  Ben- 
nett?" 

The  clerk  replied  as  soothingly  as 
possible  that  Mr.  Bennett  was  in  his 
private  office  and  very  busy.  He 
further  explained  that  the  establish- 
ment was  run  on  a  very  efficient  system 
and  lhat  in  order  to  conserve  effort  Mr. 
Bennett  attended  to  adjustments  and 
similar  matters  between  four  and  live 
every  afternoon. 

Old  man  George  Hendrick  listened  lo 
the  clerk  impatiently  and  then  did  an 
outrageous  thing.  He  grabbed  the 
vacuum  bottle  out  of  the  clerk's  hand, 
slammed  it  on  Ihc  floor  and  stamped  on 
it  violently,  bits  of  shattered  glass 
squirting  all  over  the  place. 

"Take  that  to  his  lordship,"  he 
shouted,  pointing  to  the  shapeless  mess 
on  the  floor,  "and  ask  him  to  adjust  it. 
I  ran't  wait  unlil  four  o'clock  this 
afternoon.    I  work  on  system,  loo!" 
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And  with  that  he  stalked  out  the  door. 

When  Henry  heard  of  the  incident 
•  he  at  once  sent  a  new  vacuum  bottle  to 
old  man  Ilendrick  with  a  polite  note 
staling  that  he  was  sorry  the  original 
purchase  had  not  been  satisfactory. 
He  added  that  he  ran  his  establish- 
ment on  strictly  modern  lines  and  that 
Ihe  customer  came  first  always. 

Then  old  man  Ilendrick  did  another 
outrageous  thing  that  really  showed 
the  kind  of  character  he  was.  He  took 
a  hammer  and  smashed  the  vacuum 
bottle  that  Henry  had  sent  him  into 
a  thousand  pieces.  He  gathered  these 
pieces  up  and  made  a  bundle  of  them, 
ending  the  bundle  back  to  Henry's 
^torc  by  a  servant,  together  with  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  bottle  he  had 
Hammered  to  pieces.  He  also  sent  a 
nolo,  which  read: 

"I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  run 
your  store  on  modern  lines  and  that 
your  customers  always  come  first. 
From  my  experience  I  judged  that  your 
system  came  first  and  your  customers 
about  third  or  fourth." 

A  few  months  after  that  old  man 
Ilendrick  financed  the  building  of  the 
Occidental  Hotel  on  Market  street. 
More  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  china  and  glassware  were  pur- 
chased for  the  new  enterprise,  but 
Henry  did  not  even  get  a  chance  to  put 
in  a  bid  for  the  order. 

JT  was  a  little  later  that  one  of  the 
buildings  in  the  block  where  Henry 
and  I  had  our  stores  was  torn  down  to 
make  room  for  the  new  moving  picture 
theatre.  The  building  operations  were 
lo  take  only  sixty  days,  but  there  was 
a  strike  and  other  troubles  and  the 
»ork  was  strung  out  interminably. 
Business  in  our  block  was  seriously 
affected,  as  people  disliked  to  walk  out 
in  the  street  round  the  boarded-up 
^•ction.  Toward  the  last  I  was  doing 
so  little  business  that  I  decided  to 
kavc  my  business  to  the  clerks  and 
went  away  on  a  three  weeks'  fishing 
trip.  When  I  got  back  the  moving 
picture  theatre  was  finished  and  busi- 
ness was  going  along  again  normally, 
■t>ul  Henry  Bennett's  chinaware  store 
*as  closed  up.  I  was  shocked  and 
"Try;  Henry  had  so  many  good 
Hualities  that  it  seemed  a  shame  to  see 
him  go  down  to  defeat  on  account  of  a 
few  mistaken  ideas.  I  hunted  up  the 
receiver  and  asked  him  what  was  the 
, Halter.  The  receiver  was  a  shrewd 
man  with  long  experience  in  winding 
up  Ihe  affairs  of  bankrupt  enterprises. 

"As  near  as  1  can  figure  it  out."  he 
said,  "Henry  Bennett  busted  because 
lie  had  nol  made  any  strong  connec- 
tions in  the  wholesale  trade.  He  was 
owing  more  than  a  hundred  different 
concerns  small  amounts  and  when  the 
'•lump  in  business  came  they  all  wanted 
thoir  money  at  once.  If  he  had  been 
o*ing  the  same  amount  of  money  to 


Let  Autocall  Engineers 
Solve  Your  Problems 

Although  the  Bcrkey  &  Gay  Furniture  Co.,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. ,  needed  an  automatic  signaling  system 
in  their  three  big  plants,  the  plan  seemed  to  present 
difficulties  because  the  factories  were  separated, 
one  being  several  blocks  from  the  others. 

They  anticipated  that  it  would  be  expensive  to  run 
wires  to  this  distant  building,  but  they  put  the 
proposition  up  to  Autocall  engineers  who  solved 
the  problem  by  utilizing  two  telephone  wires 
already  installed. 

Now  Bcrkey  in.  Gay  are  deriving  immense  hencfit  from  their 
Autocnll.  Officials  and  minor  executives  have  code  numbers 
on  this  60-call  system,  and  when  wanted,  no  matter  where 
they  may  be  in  the  offices  or  the  three  factories,  they  ran  be 
located  without  loss  of  time. 

And,  too,  buyers  visit  the  factory  twice  a  year  and  then  the 
Autocall  is  kept  busy  keeping  track  of  salesmen,  for  it 
would  not  be  good  business  for  the  salesmen  to  keep  their 
customers  waiting. 

If  you  have  hesitated  to  investigate  the  Autocall  because 
your  buildings  arc  widely  separated  or  because  some  other 
unusual  condition  exists,  why  not  talk  it  over  with  us? 

Just  outline  your  problem  in  a  letter  to  our  Engineering 
Department. 

THE  AUTOCALL  COMPANY 

210  Tucker  Ave.  SHELBY,  OHIO 


Business  houses  requiring  stationery  of  more  than  average 
excellence  and  character  (such  as  we  have  furnished  for 
many  years  to  the  most  particular  corporations  in  America) 
are  invited  to  lay  their  problems  before  us.  Operating 
all  processes  we  are  able  to  advise  without  bias,  execute  at 
the  right  price  and  make  prompt  deliveries. 

The  Edwards  &  Franklin  Co. 

Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Engraven,  Lithographers  and  Printers 
1RJ5  to  1845  East  23d  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Xc.tUc,fcc    Say*   "A  PROBLEM  ONCE  SOLVED  CORRECTLY  IS  ALWAYS  SOLVED" 


Efficiency  is  Simplicity 

Getting  down  to  brass  tacks,  efficiency  is 
merely  doing  any  routine  work  the  SIMPLEST 
way  it  can  be  done. 


And  -  the  reason  progressive,  money-making  execu- 
tives insist  upon  efficient  methods,  is  that  the 
SIMPLEST  way  of  doing  routine  work  is  the 
most  economical,  easiest,  quickest  and  most  accurate. 

The  Simplicity  of 

GREATER  EFFICIENCY  DEVICES 

makes  them 


Pay  Roll  Calculator 


MOST  ECONOMICAL    QUICKEST    EASIEST    MOST  ACCURATE 


These  are  but  four  of  the  reasons  they  are  coming  into  general  use  by  lead- 
ing concerns.    They  are  sound,  money-saving  reasons.    Reasons  why  the 


(Style  1Z) 
Unit  Calculator 


(Eastern  and  Southern  territory  open 
who  can  produce) 


Railway 

12.000  Meilicke  Device*, 

—The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com  p. 
just  purchased  500  special  Pay  Roll  Calculator* 
to  f .  t  their  i 


—The  Western  Electric  Company  uses  Meilicke 
Calculators  and  can  check  over  3S0  Day  Work 
Tim*  ' 


Meilicke  Calculators  arc  designed  specifically  for  the 
work  they  do.  Loose-leaf,  linen  lined  card*,  with  visible  index  to 
rates,  arc  so  extremely  simple  to  operate,  the  lowest  paid  clerk  in 
your  office  can  compute  pay  rolls.  All  answers  are  pre-calculaied 
and  rcady-to-read  instantly.  A  Meilicke  Calculator  it  MKT't 
efficient;  there  is  no  longer  a  need  to  continue  using  inaccurate, 
expensive,  makeshift  methods. 

The  Pay  Roll  Calculator  is  made  on  the  Hourly  Basis 
with  answers  in  Quarter,  Tenth  or  Twelfth  Hour  Periods;  on  rxnh 
the  14  Hour  and  4K  Hour  Weekly  Basis.  There  are  different  styles 
<>{  calculators  for  Piece  Work  computations  by  Units  and  Hundreds 

•  r  Dozens  and  Gross.  A  special  Calculator  forMonthly  pay  roll  work. 


Write  u.  the  nature  of  your  pay  roll  problemi.  Well  expl 
■  he  Meilicke  will  6«  your  method*  and  make  then  really  . 

A  Free  Trial  of  the  Calculator  if  you  desire. 

Meilicke  Calculator  Company 


Makers  of  Tune  and  Money-Saving 

K-354  North  Clark  Street 


Device* 

Chicago 
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three  or  four  firms  he  could  easily  have 
made  arrangements  to  tide  over  the 
•dull  time.  When  a  man  hasn't  got  the 
■  ash  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  pay  an 
ii  count  of  a  hundred  dollars  as  one  of 
two  thousand.  Henry  was  not  buying 
enough  of  any  one  concern  to  make  his 
UMness  an  object  and  so  when  tin- 
squeeze  came  he  didn't  have  any  strong 
wholesaler  friend  to  help  him  out." 

When  I  had  he:.rd  this  explanation  of 
IK-nry's  troubles  I  thought  of  how  he 
h;id  told  me  that  he  always  bought 
the  bargains  from  all  lines  and  left  the 
long  profit  stuff  for  someone  else.  lie 
had  bought  bargains,  perhaps,  but  no 
saving  friendships. 

One  day  Henry  himself  came  into 
my  store  and  told  me  his  side  of  the 
story.  He  was  going  to  take  a  job  on 
the  road  selling  goods,  and  felt  sure  he 
was  going  to  put  it  all  over  his  com- 
petitors. About  his  failure  he  was 
rather  sarcastic. 

"I  was  running  a  big-lcagnc  store." 
he  said,  "in  a  bush-league  town.  There 
are  too  many  mossbacks  'round  here  to 
appreciate  a  real  merchant." 

Still  a  third  slant  on  the  situation 
was  given  by  one  of  Henry's  old  clerks 
whom  I  met  on  the  street  one  afternoon. 

"The  trouble  with  Henry  Bennett." 
s:iid  the  cx-tierk.  "was  that  he  would 
rather  be  clever  than  successful.  He 
w  as  so  darned  anxious  to  impress  people 
he  forgot  that  the  main  business  of  a 
store  is  to  sell  goods." 

"All  Roads  Lead  to  Rhodes" 

/YVE  store  that  is  making  excellent 
use  of  road  signs  as  an  advertising 
medium,  is  Rhodes  Brothers'  depart- 
ment store  in  Tacoma.  Rhodes 
Brothers  have  4(X)  of  these  signs, 
n  attered  as  far  north  as  the  city  limits 
of  Seattle  and  dotting  the  countryside 
in  all  other  directions. 

The  signs  are  neatly  painted  and 
kept  that  way  the  year  around.  What 
is  still  niore  important,  the  distances 
they  show  are  correct;  every  figure  on 
a  Rhodes  sign  has  been  tested  and 
.proved  by  a  speedometer  on  an  auto- 
mobile. The  effort  to  make  the  figures 
accurate  has  been  well  worth  while,  for 
people  frequently  come  in  and  say 
something  like  this.  "Well,  you  checked 
that  mileage  up  within  a  tenth  of  a 
mile,  so  that  isn't  bad." 

The  name  of  the  store  is  especially 
well  adapted  to  a  play  on  words,  and 
this  fact  has  been  fully  capitalized  in 
the  slogan  that  appears  on  the  signs, 
"All  roads  lead  to  Rhodes." 

When  the  county  supervisors  ordered 
the  removul  of  all  advertising  signs 
along  the  county  road  they  made  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  Rhodes 
Brothers'  signs  because  these  signs 
imparled  accurate  and  valuable  infor- 
mation to  travelers. 


Why  the  Executive 
Must  Understand  Accounts 

Control  of  the  Executive's  work  is  impossible  without  a 
practical  understanding  of  accounting.  The  profit  and  loss 
statement  is  both  the  final  test  of  his  management  and  his 
guide  in  planning  future  action.  Reserves  and  cost  distri- 
bution plans  affect  his  work  directly.  Analytical  statements 
disclose  information  indispensable  in  laying  plans.  The 
auditor's  reports  and  the  periodic  balance  sheets  enable  him 
to  see  clearly  the  business  as  it  is. 

A  New  Reading  Course  in  Practical  Accounting 
Developed  from  the  Business  Man's  Point  of  View 


"BUSINESS  ACCOUNTING 


Prepared  by- 
Accounting  Experts 

Theaccountiti*  'pecial- 
ittt  noted  here  Ml  men  of 
tUoduiff  in  their  profrt- 
Mon.  Inthecevolumetis 
concentrated  their  knowl- 
edge ot  decline,  devel 
opt  nr.  and  riplainittr 
method  i. 
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.cc.wintiiiK 

HW/  a.j.„  C.W«. 
.»#..  hditor  of  the  url 
Centl-rd  Public  Account 
ant,  Mcmbero!  the  Aroer 
ican  I  nilitiiteof  Art  mini 
ants  the  National  AMod 
atiooolCo.t  Accniintanli 
and  the  New  York  Bar. 


8r-in«T.  LL.  V.. 

'uhlic  MgMM- 


C.rlTf  K. 

Certified  I' 

ant,  CrufetMir  and  l>irec 
tor  of  l>epartment  of 
Accounting,  Syracuse 
I'nivcrsity. 

O/TIrr  c.  Iftijuin  Mi, 

CeltMCa  PAtptic  Account- 
ant; Meml»crof  the  Amer- 
ican I  n'titutrof . Wount- 
anta  and  the  American 
Slali'tical  A •xviation. 
Atvittant  f*rofes*orof(  'oat 
Aecouminir.Colkireofthe 
Cty  of  New  York. 

H-*rt  C  C«r.  Certified 
HubficAcc-ounlanl.C'onip- 
l  n  .llrt.  Columbia  t  iraph.  ► 
phone  Manufacturing- Co. 

C  F.  JUkvuAmio.  ftCK. 

Cemiied  Public  Account- 
ant; Profcamrof  Account- 
int.  Benton  I'nivetvity. 

Arthur  It,  Ktmtimff,  K. 

C  i.  AmMmM  rmfcynr 
*d  Accounting?  at  New 
V«k  l'ni»  er>-  ty  and  KmU 
/,  /r-jrrr/.  A,  »/..  Lecturer 
<vn  dot  Xccounttiut.  New 
York  I  nivc-rcity.  are  au- 
thor! of 

.  iuidt 


The  Ronald  J'n>t  Company,  which  has  published  most  of  ihc 
standard  American  works  on  accounting,  arrant-vd  with  liv  e  Certified 
Public  Accountants  (noted  at  the  left  I,  to  prctnt,  in  complete  and 
usable  form,  accounting  as  the  ciccutivc  should  understand  it. 

'lttcir  five-volume  work  is  de*ii;ncd  to  frivc  the  business  man  the 
familiarity  with  a  com  n  titty  he  must  have  and  to  afford  the  bookkeeper 
or  accounting  assistant  the  workins  mastery  that  will  enable  him  to 
take  full  charoe  of  the  accounts  of  a  concern. 

It  can  be  studied  systematically  or  can  be  referred  tu  for  immediate 
clear  information  on  special  point*  of  arcotiniinjt  procedure  as  they 
arise,  'litis  is  a  specific  and  instructive  explanation  of  both  the 
principles  of  business  accounts  and  their  structure  and  operation.  It 
docs  not  require  the  reader  todevotc  time  to  either  purely  professional 
intricacies  or  to  unnecessary  elementary  exercises,  but  offers  a  direct 
road  to  an  unucrsundirik'of  normal  business  account inj;,  startint:  with 
fundamentals  and  dcvclupinir  in  loir's:  at  and  coftrdinaled  manner 
through  the  whole  subject. 


Principles,  Structure, 
Operation 

S<>CCi 

meed 


Coalrollii.fi 

The  wtCDveri  tally  the  wwr 
mental  pruuipte*  of  account 
kee-pinjr  and  statement  malt- 
intr.  Bumw**  organization, 
capital,  and  the  record*  »«ed 
arc  described. 

Constructive  Acoountin*. 

It  •hnMt  I  to  •  ii'  an  at 
counting  *y<tcm  t*» itKiia .dual 
need fc  and  how  in  operate  di» 
unctive  records,  cove-rins* 
many  line*  of  buiinc*.  m 
illustration. 

Coit  Finding  Full  ex- 
planation! arc  (t'vm  of  the 
principle*  and  operation  of 
the  various  typt-»  of  cost 
»\  •tcrnn.  Rrprewntativcay.- 
c. Deluded  foriJlu-tra 


rd  ri  uter*  like  deferred 
items.  Mtikmir  fund-,  and 
evaluation,  transactions  pe- 
« ulnar  tniopporatM-n  aidtunl- 
jtM,  and  ihedetectmn  of  fraud 
and  ertvr*  arc  taken  up. 

I  ll«Mr*ttve  Problem*,  H>» 

practical  pn^blema  and  anlu- 
tinni  illu«trate  the  principle* 
and  practice  of  bu*ifiet»  ac- 
i...jntinB  and  supply  modeS 
Of  praam*  Wf  the  reader  * 
own  work. 

A  Re«dinf  Gttidt.rrrparrd 

by  a  well-lttioKBj  educatnf  in 
accounting,  eoci  with  the  w(. 
It  points  out  the  moit  ad- 
vania«eou«  method  of  itudy. 
and  re.nfnrcca  the  readei"- 
underMandine  n|  the  *ub;ert. 


At  All  Good 

Bookstores 

fc*  ( >ur  Manual*  M 

jwTt.rxnNo 
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lit  *IM-HA  KMal.lJMI 
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MIS  \til  lit  NT 
HCT  All.IMJ 

l-tlMJll^  THOU 
Sr  r*d  fi<  (  alak'ifik 


_  _     ,  „      .  .        The  Ronald  Pre.i  Co. 

Let  Your  Judgment  Decide  I  DW.242.»ve.eTs«..N.Y. 


Tliat  you  may  ju&trc  "Buaincta  AccountitiK"  ItNn 
l«-f..tp  purchatinK  it.  »e  will  aetid  you  a  Ml  lor  five  day 
ioip«ti««l.    Uae  the  attached  coupon  in  imlrtitut.  Plw 
v.ilumet.  buckram  bindina-.  2R»  parrs.  Trice  M4«l. 
I  Payable  in  imtallment.  if  you  iMbl 


The  Ronald  Press  Company 

Bmtimeu  PmUicalitut 
20  Veaey  Street  New  York  City 


Send  me  "Bcainraa  Aeeouatirti"  for  in.pectino,  Withii 
■  ti»e  days  of  receipt.  I  mill  either  return  the  wt  to  yo  i  or 
I  trntit  JIH.tIO,  the  price  in  full. 

<lf  you  prefer  to  remit  51000  within  five  daya,  and 
three  adJitionalpaymeiiHofJW.nrteach  at  inter-  r— l 
vaW  of  Id  day*,  put  a  check  in  this  s.ioarr.  LJ 
( )rder»  from  outo  Je  the  territorial  lim.it.  .f  the  Uru  tej 
State-  m.<«  be  accompanied  by  caah  in  full,  which  ill 
be  refunded  if  the  bo.  ki  prove  unaati.factory .  I 
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Unlimited  Expansion 


With  all  the 
Advantages  of 
Permanent  Binding 


eJeafJ) 


Transparent  Leaf  Body,  ahowtaA 
Proudfit  mechanism  unlocked. 


EVICES 


PROUDFIT  loose  leaf  binding  saves  paper,  weight  and  filing  space.  Provides  more 
writing  space;  a  flat  writing  surface,  irrespective  of  number  of  sheets  inserted,  and 
instant  sheet  removal  or  insertion.  Holds  sheets  along  entire  binding  edge;  protects 
sheets  from  tearing;  uses  less  than  one-half  inch  of  sheet  for  binding  margin.  Has  no 
rings,  no  posts  and  no  projections  to  scratch  desk  tops.  Holds  1  to  1000  sheets  without 
adjustment  Is  adaptable  to  all  loose  leaf  uses.  Proudfit  Loose  Leaf  Binders  look  like 
and  have  all  the  permanence  of  fine  bound  books.  Proudfit  binding  mechanism  con- 
sists of  flexible  steel  bancs,  affixed  to  any  style  of  limp  or  rigid  cover  and  entirely 
concealed  beneath  these  covers.  This  entire  binding  mechanism  may  be  removed  in  10  sec- 
onds. It  may  be  locked  and  sealed  to  make  permanent  bound  books  for  county  records,  etc. 


Transparent  Leaf  Body,  showlnd  Proudfit 
mechanism  locked  and  ready  for  use 


Set  DonntUtff  Red  Book 
fjr  name  and  address  of  nearest 
I'raudtu  factory  branch. 

Proudfit  Loose  Leaf  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Proudfit  Louae  Leaf  Binders  are  sold 
direct  or  through  factory  branches  in 
all  large  cities  -they  are  supplied  in  a 
wide  variety  of  sizes  in  four  standard 
lines,  as  well  as  made  tospecincations. 
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Railroad,  Livestock, 
(irain  and  OH  center  of  the  Southwest. 
We  know  this  territory — its  resources 
and  opportunities. 

Our  service  covers  the  Southwest 
thoroughly. 

Correspondent  e  irn  uted 

Resources,   -   -  $20,000,000.00 

Kstabli sheet 

elbRT  Worth  National  Bank 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS. 


What  "Soluble"  Coffee  Is 

JUfANY  advertisers,  says  a  writer  in  e 
Printers'  Ink,  complain  that  their  I 
products  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  < 
explain  in  advertising.  Copy  becomes  I 
complex  and  involved  when  a  serious 
attempt  is  made  to  clear  up  certain 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  people,  or  lay 
the  facts  before  them  underslandingly. 

One  of  such  products,  as  may  well  I 
be  realized,  is  what  is  known  as  "solu- 
ble" coffee. 

Soluble  is  not  exactly  a  soluble  word 
for  common,  everyday,  household  use. 
People  who  should  know  what  it  means 

don't.  Explanations  by  the  grocer  . 
are  often  highly  amusing.  And  in  i 
written  explanations,  it  really  becomes  • 
technical. 

There  has   recently   appeared,   in  1 
Seattle  newspapers,  a  display  adver- 1 
tisement  for  Barrington  Hall  soluble  } 
coffee,  live  columns  in  width  and  very  I 
nearly  a  page  deep,  that  conies  nearer 
"explaining"  lucidly,  for  the  masses, 
than  any  advertising  of  this  nature 
ihe  writer  has  observed  for  years. 

It  was  headed:  "Questions  people  I 
ask  about  Soluble  Coffee." 

And  the  text  was  put  in  the  inter- 1 
csting  form  of  question  and  answer, . 
which  made  it  all  the  more  attractive  I 
to  the  eye.  The  reader  was  putting  J 
the  queries,  as  it  were. 

Question:    What    does  "soluble" 
mean? 

Answer:  The  word  soluble  describes 
anything  that  will  dissolve.  Soluble 
Barrington  I  hill  therefore  means  coffee 
that  completely  dissolves  when  water  J 
is  added.   There  arc  no  grounds. 

Question:  Is  soluble  Barrington  i 
Hall  pure  cofTee"? 

Answer:  Yes,  absolutely  pure  colTee  | 
of  highest  quality. 

Question:  Does  it  taste  like  coffee  [ 
made  in  a  coffee  pot? 

Answer:  Yes,  but  the  flavor  is  I 
smoother  and  richer  because  the  coffee  . 
is  scientifically  percolated  by  a  cold- 1 
water,  vacuum  process  which  climi- 1 
nates  the  bitter  wooden  taste  of  the  I 
coflcc  bean. 

Question:  Will  it  dissolve  in  cold 
water? 

Answer:    Yes,  as  readily  as  in  hot 
water. 
colTee. 

Question: 
lator? 

Answer:  No  percolator  is  necessary.  | 
The.  percolating  is  done  in  great,  while- 1 
tiled  kitchens  at  the  factory.  The' 
drinkable  part  of  the  colTee  is  reduced  j 
to  a  soluble  powder  and  the  grounds 
thrown  away. 

This  text  has  been  prepared,  after  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  questions  people 
actually  ask  about  the  product.  If. 
these  same  facts  were  strung  out.  in' 
the  conventional  descriptive  way,  they, 
'  would  be  far  less  readable. 


It  is  ideal  for  preparing  ice  | 
Can  I  make  it  in  a  pcrco- 1 
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//  Behaves  in  the  Machines" 

First  I  tried  the  high-priced  ledger  papers  for  all  purposes;  too 
costly.  Then  I  adopted  the  cheapest  ledger  paper  I  could  gel  for 
our  machine  bookkeeping  and  customers'  monthly  statements  and 
similar  work;  these  "scrub"  papers  curled  and  buckled,  spoiled 
the  work,  raised  Ned  with  the  morale  of  the  clerks  and  threw  us 
hack  in  our  work.  Thought  I,  we  will  rind  a  mn.lrratt-pri(t4  ledger 
that  "behava  in  our  mathinti"  and  stick  to  it  like  a  brother. 
We  have  found  it. 


BUYERS  LEDGER^. 

STRONG,  PRINTABLE,  RULABLE,  ERASABLE,  MANAGEABLE 


"Buyers"  is  the  mark  of  the  paper  maktr,  not  the  jobber,  converter 
or  stationer.  Its  makers  brought  their  ledger  up  to  a  known 
standard  and  watermarked  that  standard  "Buyers."  The  mill  ad- 
heres to  the  Buyers  standard  and  is  responsible  for  its  maintenance. 

Any  printer  *r  stationer  can  mff/i  Buyers  Ledger 
in  your  work;  it  it  distributed  nationally. 

FRKB  TRIAL  SHEETS  —  If  \<<u  »i>h  tn  experiment  in  your  own  office, 
without  obligation  whatsoever,  seiul  for  i>  Trial  Sheets  of  Buyers  Letter  cut 
to  12  x  12  inches  (standard  package;  if  other  si/e  is  desired,  please  specify). 
You  decide  whether  Buyers  Ledger  is  worth  "sticking  to  like  a  brother." 


Chemical  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 
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Dayton  Moneyweight 
Parcel  Post  Scale 

No.  14S 

Capacity,  Seventy  Pounds 


Automatically  weighing  and  computing 
to  the  full  capacity  of  the  scale. 

Moneyweight  Scale  Co. 

126  WEST  MADISON  8T,CHICAOO 
Safes  Dittribution 
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IMPORTANT  i  —  Tax  problem*  have 
opened  a  new  profession.  Salaries  and 
fits  run  from  $5,000  to $30X100  a  year. 
Attorneys,  accountants,  auditors,  book- 
keeper! any  man  with  business  training 
—can  nuickty  Qualify.  WnU  for  details. 
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Tax  Book 


U.S. Tax  Laws 

—Executives  Must  Know  Procedure 

By  reorjranirlng  a  business  into  a  corporation  and  a 
partnership  one  of  our  clients  reduced  his  taxes  from 
fei,(KO  to  $9.000— a  savins  of  $16,000.  This  i*  legal, 
right  and  proper.  By  readjustment  of  capital  records 
another  client  saved  tlO.OOO.  Millions  of  dollars  were 
lost  last  year  by  tax  payers  through  ignorance  of  allow- 
obit  deductions  and  exemptions  they  wen  entitled  to. 

YOU— the  executive  who  swears  to  the  accuracy  of 
your  Tax  Return  —  YOU  —  the  auditor,  accountant 
or  bookecper  who  computes  the  Return  —  you 
must  know  Tax  Procedure. 

$5,000  Often  Saved 

We  teach  you  how  the  various  taxes  work  together— 
how  to  compute  A  LL  the  legal  deductions.  Execu- 
tives taking  our  training  frequently  report  savings 
of  *5,0OO  to  SlOO.noO.  Used  in  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Ford 
Motor.  U.  S.  Rubber  Co..  U.  S.  Tire  Co..  etc 


Send  for  our  booklets,  "The 
Income  Tax  Expert"  and 
"Everyman's  Income  Tax".  No  obligation.  They 
are  free.  Both  booklets  contain  information  of 
vital  importance  to  every  tax  payer.  Write  today! 

TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW  ! 

U.  S.  Tax  Law  Institute 

.2106  20  E.  J.ckaon  Blvd.  Chlc.ao 


D*pt. 


 INFORM*  TSON  COUPON 

».  TAX  LAW  IN^rmTK 
(tape  tll«.  W  B.  Jvk»H»  »W.  <-hl.-w 
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The  Postmaster  as  Deliver)'  Boy 

(Continued  (rum  page  ll> 

residence  sections.  By  7:30  a.  m.  the 
carriers,  working  from  Ihcsc  stations, 
aided  by  automobiles  bearing  the 
heavier  packages,  start  deliveries. 

Mr.  Ruths  himself,  not  long  after  the 
i  nan  punt  I  ion  of  the  plan,  was  com- 
pelled to  get  out  of  bed  to  receive  a 
package  he  had  bought  downtown  the 
evening  before.  And  he's  not  a  late 
riser,  cither.  The  clock  that  lime  said 
7:10. 

By  9:30  a.  m.  practically  the  entire 
sales  of  the  previous  afternoon  have 
been  delivered.  Under  the  old  system 
the  wagons  never  started  from  the 
downtown  district  before  930,  and 
it  was  laic  in  the  afternoon  before  the 
deliveries  could  be  completed.  The 
posloffice  makes  another  delivery  in 
Ihc  afternoon,  but  the  bulk  of  Ihc  day's 
sales  is  represented  in  the  morning 
deliveries. 

Few  people  go  shopping  in  the 
morning.  That  was  another  thing  the 
postmaster  counted  on  in  developing 
his  system,  else  it  might  never  have 
attained  its  present  efficiency. 

Some  interesting  facts  have  been 
revealed  by  this  innovation  in  post- 
office  work.  The  weight  of  the  average 
parcel  delivered  is  Iwo  pounds.  About 
f>0  per  cent  weigh  from  one  to  two 
pounds.  And  practically  all  articles, 
coming  under  the  limit  of  seventy 
pounds  in  weight  and  eighty-four 
inches  in  girth,  arc  included.  There  are 
wash  boilers  and  garbage  cans.  There 
arc  rugs  and  there  are  drugs.  In  fact, 
all  kinds  of  packages  may  be  found  in 
the  daily  grist  of  the  department  stores. 

Then.  too.  there  is  this  interesting 
conclusion  from  the  viewpoint  of 
economy.  Twenty-live  per  cent  of  the 
packages  weigh  less  than  a  pound,  and 
these  arc  delivered  by  letter  carriers. 

Fifty  per  cent  weigh  less  than  eight 
pounds,  and  foot  carriers  deliver  them. 
Adoption  of  the  fool  carrier  method, 
another  new  step  in  parcel  posl 
delivery,  nol  only  reduces  the  cost  but 
increases  the  speed  of  delivery.  A  foot 
carrier  in  congested  districts  can  deliver 
packages  more  rapidly  than  a  man 
working  from  an  automobile,  and  more 
cheaply. 

The  remaining  25  per  cent  of  the  pack- 
ages, those  weighing  more  than  eight 
pounds,  arcdclivered  from  automobiles. 

Fully  seven  thousand  packages  a  day 
arc  handled  with  ease,  and  twice  as 
many  may  be  handled  as  easily.  Post- 
master Rnlhs  just  now  is  getting  ready 
for  the  Christmas  rush,  when  several 
hundred  thousand  packages  will  pass 
through  the  Si.  Paul  postofficc  daily. 
And  even  that  doesn't  scare  him. 

What  makes  this  achievement  pos- 
sible? Nothing  but  co-operation.  Each 
store  has  been  made  a  substation.  Em- 
plovccs  of  the  stores  wrap  the  packages 
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ENUS 
PENCILS 


In  any  buuncu  o(  sire,  little  things 
bulk  bin  in  the  balance  theet. 
VENUS  PENCILS  ate  economical  of 
lime,  energy  and  monry,  because  'hey 
are  the  BEST  pencils  made.  There  u 
a  degree  thai  exactly  suits  your  work. 
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Plain  Eftdi,  p*f  int.,  $1.00 
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American 
Lead  Pencil  Co. 

220  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 
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FREE BOOK 


[This hook  contains  144  pages  of  pr  act  tea  I 
information  that  is  of  exceptional  value 

1  to  everyone  interested  in  record  ■  keeping 
for  office,  factory.  More  or  bank.  Illustrate*. 

|  and  describes  40  different  rceord-keepi  Bg  forms 

Moore's  Loose  Leaj  System 

ii  the  standard  system  of  record-keeping  in 
moir  than  200.000  office* 

Writr  tor  FREE  Bouk  Today. 

JOHN  C.  MOORE  CORP. 

F.1UMUI.M  IBS*  | 

1 124  Stoni?  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Manufwturt-r*  of  Lnn«»  l^ai 
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Absolute  Time  Records 
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and  mark  them  for  mailing.  The 
packages  arc  stored  into  sacks  corre- 
sponding to  districts  of  the  city.  Then 
the  mail  wagons  come  and  get  them, 
and  the  postoflicc  docs  the  rest. 

Even  the  stamps,  prc-cancclcd, 
have  been  put  on  the  packages  at  the 
stores. 

"We  wouldn't  think  of  going  back  to 
(he  old  system."  said  William  Mann- 
heimei,  of  Mannhcimcr  Brothers. 

"We  have  one  complaint  now  where 
we  had  ten  before.  But  the  whole 
thing  depends  upon  co-opcralion.  It 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  postmaster 
you  have.    Raths  gave  us  service." 

Just  to  show  the  improvement,  Mr. 
Mannhcimcr  led  the  way  to  the  ship- 
ping room  of  the  store. 

It  was  5:30  p.  m.,  and  a  big  sale,  an 
annual  event  at  the  store,  was  on.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  second  day  of  the  sale. 

Packages  stamped  and  ready  to  be 
mailed  lay  stacked  in  orderly  piles,  and 
girls  were  tying  up  the  last  half  dozen 
parcels  to  come  down  from  the  store 
above. 

"By  six  o'clock  the  shipping  room 
will  be  clear  and  we  will  be  ou  t  of  here." 
said  the  superintendent  of  the  shipping 
room.  "Under  the  old  plan  we  wouldn't 
get  through  work  until  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  at  night." 

"Have  you  any  complaints  today?" 
the  superintendent  was  asked. 

"One,"  was  the  reply.  "Here  is 
a  package  where  the  corner  of  the 
label  was  torn  off,  wiping  away  one 
<if  the  numbers  on  the  address.  But 
under  the  old  system  this  telephone 
would  ring  continually  all  day.  Fifty 
complaints  a  day  there  would  be, 
sometimes  more." 

"We  had  a  drug  sale  a  few  days  ago," 
Mr.  Mannhcimcr  went  on.  "The 
drugs  were  delivered  without  break- 
ape,  and  more  speedily  than  we  could 
have  done  it  under  our  own  delivery 
system. 

"The  plan  is  a  real  innovation. 
Scores  of  merchants  in  other  cities, 
hearing  of  the  plan,  have  written  to 
ask  for  details,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
.adopted  generally  in  other  cities  when 
the  people  see  the  advantage  of  it." 

The  government  plan  of  making  the 
store  deliveries  has  eliminated  the 
necessity  for  insurance,  usually  carried 
to  cover  losses  during  deliveries.  A 
government  employee  in  uniform  and 
under  bond  is  the  best  kind  of  insur- 
ance, and  the  people  as  well  as  the  stores 
are  coming  to  realize  it.  In  St.  Paul, 
at  least,  people  would  rather  have  the 
postman  bring  home  their  parcels  than 
the  delivery  boy.  He's  quicker  and 
he's  safer. 

So  Postmaster  Raths  seems  to  have  a 
permanent  job  as  delivery  boy  in  St. 
Paul.  What's  more,  he's  about  to  get 
all  the  other  postmasters  into  the  same 
kind  of  a  job. 
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nnecessary  Steps 

Every  department  in  your 
factory  and  office  can  be 
within  arm's    reach  for  a 
conference  or  for  informs 
tion  when  the 

Stromberg-Carlson 
Inter- communicating 
Telephone 

is  on  your  desk.  Simply  pu*h  out 
button  tintt  anil  talk  (O  any  depart- 
ment. No  uiMKcesMry  step*  in 
point!  to  another  pan  of  the  build- 
injt:  no  loss  of  time  in  huntinw  up 
your  man. 

This  system  simplifies  any  business; 
irntrali/m  faetory  ami  « itlu <• ;  ailiH 
hours  to  the  business  day. 

Individual  circuits  —  no  operator 
or  switchboard  required. 

Send  coupon  today  for  our  inu-r- 
ettini  booklet  "Why  \\  alk" — u-ll» 
all  about  this  intcr-communicalinir 
system  and  describes  in  detail  the 
instruments. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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/J»o* n  and  tn$talkn  in  Fnnctpa 

cm 


Has  Your 
Stenographer 
Ever 
Surprised 
You 

With  Carbon  Copies  that  look  like  originals? 

Why  not  ask  her  now  to  send  for  sample  sheets  of  Panama 
Carbon  Papers  ? 

"T7/<"  Une  that  can't  he  matched" 

because  the  clean,  long-wearing  surface  will  produce  more 
original-like  copies"  than  any  other  carbon  paper  that  you 
can  buy. 

There  is  a  Panama  Service  Station  in  your  vicinity. 

MANIFOLD    SUPPLIES    CO.,  Manufacturers 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 

i or  m  a  r  c()Kki:si'()M)i:.\(  i     utst.nhARi.sa  Panama  ki bisons 
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Lithographing 

makes  a  better  impression 


TI 


THE  CENTRAL 
NATIONAL  BANK  of 
Philadelphia  Ult*  lltho- 
jrr.tphr<d  lettrr-hrads  mid 
lithographed  check »  exe- 
cuted by  us.  Tlillbjnk  h.it 
u«rd  Mann  products  cuiv- 
tliiuotfi'y  for  fifty-five  yeara 


HAT  part  of  your  organization 
which  comes  in  contact  with 
your  customers  must  be  represen- 
tative, whether  it  be  man,  building 
or  stationer)'. 

A  neat,  dignified  lithographed  letter- 
head is  a  most  effective  advertise- 
ment. 

The  checks  you  give  your  customers  remind 
them  of  you.  Be  sure  that  they  represent 
the  charactcrand  responsibility  of  your  bank. 

Like  all  Mann  products,  Mann's  litho- 
graphed letter-heads,  checks,  statements, 
etc.,  arc  of  the  highest  quality. 

Specimens  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request. 

Hlanlc  Hooka — Bound  and  Loose  Leaf  —  Lithographing, 
I'riniing.  Engraving — office  Stationery  and  Supp!iea 

WILLIAM  MANX  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

FOUNDED  IN  1WH 

j\'nv  Vtrt  OjUcri:     2M  BroaJiuay 


Soft,  Eye-Saving  Daylight 

Daylight  iv  tlw  b*W  «'"tkiiiy  HjtM  became  Nature  lias  maJc  il  ;n-rf«vi  in  <li  iTusinsi 
Md  i|u:ilitv.  ■%.».«  M 

Emeraate  Daylight  Attachment 

tliiintei  liafNli  electric  li'.lu  lata  soft  cyc-sax-intr  OTyKgW  ami  can  l>>-  easily  applied 
Ul  any  Krncralite. 

Frm-talitr  fi.in-.-  air  it.iw  ctujr  in  p  rial  Jr^luni  bunkkrr-pi.-tc.  ail.lia^  anil  ulcuUllftg  nuihlwa. 
Ufta  kcykaarg  ami  uhln  perfect  lr.  enablinj  «|nraltir»  In  J-i  Wr»r  work.  Warn-  «tw-ii  MM  h  tunniar. 
nmtlo«lv.      Hniitif-4  in  Mack  ailit  liu-arl  and  allwtiril  to  any  lvt>-  maclunr. 

Stn.l  let  intrrr.tirn  Holy  *->cr;hmc  r'.nrtrl.-  li>1iili<  a-nl  ill«>lralina  W  IWralil*  ilr>i«n> 

fur  rvrfi  writiaf  ari,l  reitlinf  Wf  1 

II .  G.  McFADDIN    &  CO. 

iO  WAKKI  IS  ST.  Nl  W  YOKK 

M*tm  •/  Lltktimt  Ilrric  .1  Slmct  IU4. 
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ypaM  baJ  ltrr»*fi 
hmnh  alarute  l*M  *■ 
I  t*4t  ■  '*)  -■jr'1 "  ;  U  k 
U>  i :  ■  mi. 


Farms,  Factories  and  Firesides 

iContinued  from  page  IS 

less  lhan  1  per  con  I  a  month  on  I  he 
total  of  the  principal. 

The  statement  has  been  published, 
nationally,  in  u  description  of  the 
Cleveland  Housing  Company's  plan  ol 
operation,  thai  employees  to  whom 
homes  are  made  available  arc  picked 
by  their  employers  on  some  sort  of 
competitive  -  production  basis.  Such 
a  standard  of  nominating  candidates 
may  be  used  elsewhere  in  the  city. 
Secretary  Patmore  says,  but  not  by 
the  Cast  Knd  association. 

"Production  in  the  factory  is  neither 
an  equitable  nor  a  practical  standard 
for  such  a  purpose."  Patmore  said. 
"A  man  may  be  a  'wiz*  at  his  machine 
and  turn  out  more  work  and  earn  more 
money  than  any  other  man  in  his 
department.  But  if  he's  a  spendthrift, 
he  doesn't  deserve  to  own  a  home  as 
much  as  does  the  lellow  that  earns  less 
money,  but  spends  il  wisely  and  keeps 
his  bills  paid;  nor  is  the  spendthrift  as 
good  a  'risk*  from  the  practical  stand- 
point." 

With  the  replies  to  the  housing 
questionnaire  as  a  guide,  each  factory 
management  in  the  association  nomi- 
nated those  men  whom  il  thought  most 
deserving  of  homes  and  best  qualified 
to  meet  the  financial  requirements. 
The  recommendation,  in  the  case  of 
each  man,  was  based  on  several  con- 
siderations, such  as  his  rale  of  wages, 
his  general  character  and  his  credit 
reputation. 

But  there  the  factory's  participation 
in  the  matter  ended.  Thenceforth 
the  employe  that  undertook  to  build  a 
house  would  deal  direclly  with  the 
housing  company.  So  far  as  he  knew, 
his  boss  was  out  of  the  deal.  But 

Il  was  foreseen  that  difficulties  might 
arise  lor  the  home-building  employe: 
thai  illness  in  his  family  or  some  othei 
contingency  might  embarass  his  under- 
taking. Against  such  a  contingenc> 
thought  has  been  taken  and  provision 
has  been  made  by  the  manufacturers' 
association. 

"\Yc  haven't  had  to  take  such  acttor 
thus  far,"  Patmore  said,  "but  if  il 
should  come  about  that  an  employe 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  shouk 
gel  into  financial  d  if  lieu  Hies  the  asso 
ciatinn  would  see  him  through.  Foi 
our  object,  you  see.  is  to  get  that  hom< 
built  and  paid  for." 

The  Cleveland  Housing  Compain  i 
still  a  new  enterprise.  Thus  far  it  hit 
had  time  to  do  little  more  thai 
complete  its  organization,  issue  sonic  a 
its  slock  and  begin  construction  worl 
on  a  few  houses,  scattered  throughou 
the  city.  But  ten  of  those  houses  an 
going  up  in  the  district  of  the  Eos 
End  Manufacturers'  Association 
More  houses  for  the  district  are  in  t  h> 
blue  print  stage  and  still  more  are  ii 
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The  term  accountant  mhooU  properly  be  applied  only  to  a  profettional  conealtant  or  technical  executive  —  never  to  a  bookkeeper  or  dork 


€€ 


Vve  Simply  GOT  to  Have 
More  Money" 


Jumping  prices  —  winter  clothes  and 
coal  to  buy — higher  rent* — unexpected 
emergencies. 

You'-vt  limpfy  gat  to  earn  mart  money  ij 
foit'rt  going  to  keep  your  tttf  respect. 

All  right — earn  it! 

Big  men  are  waiting  for  the  chance  to 
pay  you  big  money  it  you'll  bring  them 
just  one  thing  they  want — 

— specialhuJ  accounting  training. 

Accounting  is  the  highest  paid  profes- 
sion in  the  world. 

Accounting  specialists  are  the  highest 
paid  members  of  that  profession. 

The  International  Accountants  Society 
will  give  you  that  specialized  training 
right  at  borne — by  mail — in  your  spare 
time — and  at  a  suprisingly  moderate  cost. 

It  ia  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  It  teaches  accounting  exclu- 
sively. Its  faculty  is  made  up  of  the  largest 
number  of  professionally  qualified  ac- 
countants ever  gathered  together. 

It  is  no/ mi  ordinary  school.  Its  method* 
are  distinctive  — original  —  unique.  For 
example:  there  are  no  books — all  lessons 
are  loose  leaf— interesting — easy  to  study 
—convenient  —  constantly  revised  ami 
always  up-to-date. 

All  instruction  is personal  a.nd  indn/idual. 
You  work  directlvwith  our  faculty  mem- 
bers— every'  bit  of  your  work  is  examined, 
constructively  criticized  and  graded  by 
these  Certified  Public  Accountants,  Be- 
sides, (hev  will  advise  you  and  help  you 
freely  and  fully  on  any  problem  of  your 
daily  work  while  you  are  taking  the  course 
or  after  you  have  completed  it. 

When  they  have  given  you  a  thorough 
practical  training  in  basic  accounting,  you 


;ire  given  choice  of  I'ost  graduate  courses 
which  enable  you  to  specialist  as  a  Cost 
Accountant,  Public  Accountant,  Income 
Tax  Expert,  etc. — at  no  additional  cost. 

This  specialized  training  is  given  you 
by  men  who  are  themselves  specialists. 
It  is  thorough — complete — comprehensive 
and  absolutely  practical. 

This  course  is  the  product  of  men  whose 
services  are  in  demand  at  very  high  fig- 
ures by  the  most  discriminating  business 
men  of  the  United  States.  They  have 
given  you  the  benefit  of  their  experience 
in  such  practical  form  that  many  students 
report  salary  increases  of  from  15%  to 
100'%  before  finishing  half  the  course. 

These  Post  graduate  courses  arc  origi- 
nal with  us — Nowhere  else  will  vou  find 


anything  to  compare  with  them  —  and 
remember  you  arc  given  the  opportunity 
to  become  a  specialist  in  any  branch  of 
accounting  you  may  prefer  to  qualify  for 
— any  specific  kind  of  accounting  position 
— and  at  no  additional  cost. 

What  Are  You  Waiting  For? 

The  best  field  for  investment  is  your- 
leff.  While  you  arc  thinking  it  over  some- 
one else  may  be  making  a  start  toward 
the  money  and  success  you  might  have. 
If  you  procrastinate  you  deserve  to  lose. 

Make  a  start  hv  mailing  the  coupon 
lielow  today.  It  will  bring  you  the  most 
interesting  business  story  you  ever  read. 
Address, 


The  International  Accountants  Society.  Inc. 


"The  Pro/eeeional  School  of  Accounts,  ' 

Dept.  B94,  2626  South  Michigan  Avenue. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


|  International  Accountants  Society,  lac.,  Dept.  B94.  2626  S.  Michigan  Avt.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  in  terra  I 
lion  on  subjects  checked. 

□ Credits  nnd  Credit  Adminis- 
tration 


|  Gentlemen:  I  nm  interested  in  rnur  advanced  accounting  courses.  Flense  send  me  complete  Informa- 
I  lion  on  subjects  checked. 

|  Q  GENFRAL  ACCOUNTING:  PREPARATORY 


FOR  POST  GRADUATE  COURSE 


I  r~l  C.  P-  A.  Coaching  I-!  Bjl«IOa>Ul»lg and  f  -1  A.  ■     I-!  Internal  Auditing 

■  I — I  I — I     ruuntlnir  I — I 


cuunting 

|    j  Income  and  K«tw  l'tortl*  Applied  I!uMne%«  stili-t 


.  Auc?  PaSSUAHF, 


I  I    I  Kztemnl  Auditing 

|  I— '  I — '  Tax 
I 

I  Hducatlnii'  Any  pmcticat  experience? 

|  Kver  ntudicsl  nrcountine'.  Where  41  ltd  how  much?  ,  

»  p  v  r  »  t  1  »  1 


Clly  Male. 
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Where  do  you  sit  in  a  theatre? 


Then  Why  Should  Stenographers  Sit 

Off  at  One  Side  to  Read  Their  Notes? 

To  lower  the  cost  and  reduce  errors  in  you  r  let  tcrs 
have  your  stenographers  read  and  transcribe  from 
directly  before  them.    Excessive  overhead  on  letters 
is  due  to  slowness  and  errors.  Slowness  and  errors  are 
largelv  due  to  fatigue.    Fatigue  is  largely  due  to  the 
waste  of  energy  caused  by  side  reading.  As  high  a5»0%ofan  operator-! 
cni-ruy  is  consumed  !>y  this  strain  of  side  reading,  through  her  eyes 
alone.'instead  of  8%  normally  required  for  reading.  You  gel  more  out  of 
your  salary  investment  in  stenographers,  and  you  bcncin  them  if  you  use 

THE  LINE-A-TIME 
Method  of  Transcribing 

'Itic  natural  simplified  method  of  correctly  placing  enough  notes  to  fill 
a  type*  ritten  line  directly  before  the  operator  and  (important)  at  the 
same  distance  as  the  typewriter 
carriage  from  the  eyes. 


tewrlter  ^ 

a  fiat 


Over  7S.0O0  now  in  use. 
explanation  or  trial  entails  no   w'  r 

oUitation.  Ask  for  it.  J  -v 

THE  LINE-A-TIME  MFG.  CO.,Ioc.N 

90»  St.  Paul  Street  _a»»»*-'"V  / 

-aST  -  , 


GET  MORE  DONE 

<•  time  line  »ith  1c-.  tufttm 

The  Automatic  Time  Slamp 

Cut*  v*  j.  ■  i  f  of  lime 
•ad  increase*  produc- 
tions Show  show  long 

Miters.  T*me.them 

nets     Mime  very  definite 
and  valuable  infoe- 
mation  on  operating-  ro»t«- 
^a  ll.lln -  T..ur  HuMann 

t™»  ll  w.tl  E-.v.;  V.-i  M..™-, 

mibc  Tine  Stima  (a 

■al  <  w~*  St. .  Ito.ua.  Maw. 
•OnariauMiOT  »/i  w  a«  ofpnta. 

lit,-  liaar  »Mo«wri/T»Ur.  ** 


j4rt?  Vow  Getting 
Orders  By  Mail? 

One  of  my  New  York  clients  got  1 10  orders  at 
$49  each,  entirely  by  mail,  and  from  trade 
not  covered  by  salesmen.  The  coat  per  order 
was  less  than  $6.  Used  only  one  letter. 
Write  me  if  you  are  Interested  in  developing 
more  buunni,  at  surprisingly  low  cost. 

EDWARD  H.  SCHULZE 

r  tit  fonmnt  oatkmity  om 
ess  comifmdem*.  J.fOO 


solitfieJ  tlitmtt  oil  over  America. 

220  West  42nd  St.    New  York  City 


AT  LAST! 

BEAUTIFUL 
LITHOGRAPHY 

FOR 
SMALL  USERS 

\i.n\wLr,.\.  .ONLY 

H«K>  Billhra'l.  and     S  1  2.85 
10(10  Malrui-uu      )  |»r  Lot 

loon  Ij-trlid.  A  2««)  Billh.l. 
HM.p  free  *  amo  '  j  Uifhda  112 

$000 Isree  LelHiliioils  .  122. 71 

?l«XI  1  ^-irK.I.  .1  WHO  B.llh.l.  122,71 

Culamm  from  Maina    L.tlu.«re|ilir.l  ..n  b—»I  Homl 
to  California.  Trim  for  Soman*. 
JAY  DEE  UTHOQtArtnW  CO  ,  770  TreMtt  K» .  *»W.t.  Km. 

'PHONE"  without  being  overheard 

£*>ce      --—tv     '.i.      i>  - 1  !'l  saaitary  whiap«*ruig  trlephooe 
*'  %r     .av^EV    mouth  p>*'ri*  ca»htr»        to  latk  fiwljr  with- 
oiat  hm*>&  otrtbrmni.  Hold  MHTrt  fon»ffw- 

Made  ol  f>l«aa.,  quickly  rlranrd  »ml  «**»h«*d. 
Iai4af.il*  adjusted.  Monr*  hack  if  nnt  mora 
than  plrawxl.    Srtti  postpaid  for  $1,00. 

THE  COITTT  LABORATORIES  »  Deft  "T" 
Street.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


OSTAGE 


|The  25c   monthly  magazine  that 
f  tolls  how  to  transact  business  hy 
mail  -  Advertising, Selling. Collect- 
*mw~      Ing,  Catalogs,  Booklet!.  Circulars, 
Latter*,  Office  Systems,  Money  Saving 
Ideas.    Since  the  oWd-' 

at  The  Direct  Mail  Adverti, 
lion.    C  months  *1.00i  1  jre... 
I  POSTAGE  l»  last  l*k^  «••»««  0, 

uiinuc  IICHOI 


BANKERS  DIRECTORY 

<  /./ji/iiW  J 17.') 
Jul*  1920  Now  Reedy 

\  valuable  xu.untt  in  cnllectinr  thru  <»ir  bunded 
Uwytri  sho  for  credit  reports.    I.=»ta  190,000  asaaajs, 

Sent  poupaid  f.>r*l5.«). 

RAND  MeNALLY  COMPANY 
A-,        B.  C.  Bo,le.  Editor      Chicago,  III. 


contemplation.  Next  year  and  the 
year  following  and  so  on  indefinitely, 
more  and  more  houses  will  be  built — 
for  the  plan  of  the  housing  company, 
with  respect  to  each  individual  sub- 
scriber for  whose  employees  houses 
are  erected,  is  repeated  annually. 

Under  the  head  of  "Purpose,"  the 
constitution  of  the  East  End  Manu- 
facturers* Association  reads:  "The 
objects  of  this  association  shall  be  to 
promote  at  all  times  the  interests  of  its 
members  and  their  employees  as  a 
whole,  it  being  obvious  that  the 
collective  effort  of  all  employees,  with 
the  aid  of  their  employers,  will  natur- 
ally gain  results  and  confidence  for  all. 
that  cannot  be  obtained  by  individual 
effort." 

That  word  "confidence"  is  under- 
lined in  the  minds  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  association.  If  any- 
thing may  be  taken  as  a  creed  of  the 
organization,  it  is  that  one  word, 
confidence  —  the  confidence  of  the 
members  in  each  other,  and,  above  all, 
the  confidence  of  the  employees  in 
their  employers. 

"We're  out  here  on  the  edge  of  the 
city,  almost  on  the  farm,  in  fact." 
Secretary  Patmorc  said.  "Our  situa- 
tion parallels  that  of  many  another 
group  of  employers  on  the  edge  of  a 
big  city,  or  in  a  small  town  near  a  big 
city.  Really,  we  here  are  in  a  worse 
position  than  if  we  were  in  a  separate, 
smaller  town,  removed  by  several 
miles  from  the  big  industrial  center; 
for  our  competition  is  closer  and 
keener. 

"We're  trying  to  keep  our  men,  keep 
them  working  for  us  and  living  in  our 
district.  To  accomplish  this  we  are 
offering  them  something.  But  we've 
got  to  deal  with  them  openly  and 
honestly,  and  so  get  their  confidence. 
We're  almost  in  the  situation  of  the 
farmers  that  are  trying  to  induce  the 
boys  to  come  back  to  the  farms;  and 
we  feel  that  we've  found  at  least  one 
of  the  reasonswhy  the  farmers  haven't 
succeeded  very  well. 

"If  you're  trying  to  coax  the  boy 
back  to  the  farm  and  arc  holding  out 
to  him.  as  an  inducement,  a  nice,  red 
apple,  you  mustn't  hide  your  other 
hand  behind  your  back.  He's  likely 
to  think  that  it  holds  a  pitchfork." 

Slow-Selling  Merchandise 

According  to  the  manager  of  a  chain 
of  dry  goods  stores,  slow-selling  mer- 
chandise is  the  result  of: 

1.  Lack  of  salesmanship. 

2.  I^ack  of  display. 

3.  Intrinsic  faults  in  the  goods. 
1.    Wrong  price. 

So  if  you  have  some  "old  timers" 
around  the  store,  get  them  out  and 
look  them  over  with  the  foregoing 
reasons  in  mind. 
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Our  Stickers  grasp  attention 
and  interest.  Our  designers 
constantly  produce  novelties 
that  are  inexpensive  business- 
getters.  Whether  it  is  a  big  or 
little  order,  we  give  it  an  expert 
touch  that  makes  our  Stickers 
distinctive. 

We  have  satisfied  customers  through- 
out the  United  States  and  in  Canada 
and  Mexico.  We  can  satisfy  you. 
Our  Stickers  have  extra  adhesive 
quality,  are  carefully  printed  and  the 
colors  are  unsurpassed  for  brilliance, 
beauty  and  permanency. 

We  make  Stickers  of  all  sizes  and 
kinds.  Our  capacity  is  practically 
unlimited.  We  can  make  a  thousand 
or  a  million. 

Send  for  our  booklet  in 
colors.    It  gives  prices. 

ST.  LOUIS  STICKER  CO. 

1627  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


The  INSTANT 
Reference  File 

Eliminates  the  possibilities  o!  mis- 
placing important  letters  cr  memo 
sheets.  All  current  papers  are 
classified  so  that  they  may  be 
instantly  located.  Indexed  to  fit 
your  needs  by  letters,  numbers  or 
words.  Unsurpassed  for  Letters, 
I nvoices, Requisitions. B;ick  Orders. 
Follow-ups,  Bills  of  Lading,  Stock 
Sheets  or  any  other  matter  that  is 
likely  to  be  needed  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Made  in  all  sizes  and 
indexed  as  desired. 

We  also  furnish  a  complete  line  of 
time  and  space  saving  DESK 
FILES  and  CARD  SYSTEMS. 

Write  tor  detailed  information  to 

THE  KOHLHAAS  COMPANY 

Muufacltirer* 

183  H.  DesnWi  Strstf        CHICAGO.  ILL. 


A  Traffic  Problem 

a,  JOHN  J.  JKXNIKG8 

NEW  YORK  merchant  sends  mc 
the  following  problem  which  is  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  —  liable, 
as  il  is.  lo  arise  al  any  lime. 

"X,  a  customer  of  mine,  residing  at  Y 
in  this  state,  frequently  orders  goods 
from  mc  by  express  or  freight,  and 
about  three  weeks  ago  I  sent  him  an 
order  by  the  Z  Railway,"  the  corre- 
spondent says.  "Now,  at  the  time  X 
ordered  the  goods,  he  was  hopelessly 
insolvent,  although  I  was  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  but  finding  it  out 
before  the  goods  reached  Y,  I  ordered 
the  Z  Railway  to  stop  the  goods  "in 
transit'  and  return  them  to  me,  which 
I  had  a  perfect  right  to  do. 

"Through  the  carelessness  of  the 
railway,  however,  the  goods  were 
delivered  to  X,  notwithstanding  the 
'stoppage  in  transit'  order,  and  if  I 
have  to  look  to  X,  I  will  get  about  ten 
cents  on  the  dollar,  possibly  somewhat 
less.  I  therefore  threatened  lo  sue 
the  Z  Railway  for  damages  for  handing 
over  the  goods  after  they  were  stopped 
in  transit,  and  the  railway  sets  up  the 
defense  that  by  the  bill  of  lading  the 
liability  of  the  railway  was  limited  to. 
I  think,  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the 
railway  has  tendered  that  amount  lo 
me.  refusing  to  pay  any  more. 

"Now,  I  would  like  lo  come  out  square 
if  possible,  and  therefore,  I  would  be 
very  much  obliged  if  you  would  let  me 
know  just  what  chance  I  would  stand 
if  I  sued  the  railway,  and  whether  the 
bill  of  lading  will  justify  the  railway  in 
refusing  to  pay  more  than  the  trifling 
amount  which  they  have  offered." 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  my  cor- 
respondent has  stumbled  upon  a 
mighty  interesting  legal  point— one 
that  has  been  fully  dealt  with  by  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case 
of  Rosenthal  vs.  Weir,  the  facts  of 
which  were  practically  "on  all  fours." 
as  the  lawyers  sa\ .  with  ( he  ease  ol  our 
New  York  correspondent. 

In  the  Rosenthal  case  il  appeared 
from  the  evidence  lhat  Rosenthal  had 
sold  a  shipment  of  goods  to  a  firm  in 
Texas,  and  delivered  the  goods  to  an 
express  company  to  be  delivered  lo  the 
Texas  buyer,  receiving  a  bill  of  lading 
from  Ihe  express  company,  stating  thai 
il  should  not  be  liable  for  loss  or  dam- 
age "from  any  cause  whatever  unless 
in  every  case  Ihc  same  be  proved  to 
have  occurred  from  the  fraud  or  gross 
negligence  of  said  express  company  or 
their  agents  beyond  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars,  al  which  the  above  property 
forwarded  is  hereby  valued,  unless 
otherwise  herein  expressed,  or  unless 
specially  insured,  and  so  specified  in 
this  receipt."  There  was  no  insurance 
for  special  value,  and  upon  the  bill  of 
lading  were  stamped  the  words,  "value 


Speed  Up  Your 
Business 

Your  office  is  probably  equipped 
with  every  time-saving  device — 
from  adding  machines  to  check 
writers,  dictating  machines  to 
typewriters. 

But  how  about  your  Intercom- 
munication System? 

If  you're  still  depending  upon 
office  boy  service,  or  the  ordinary 
telephone,  there  is  enough  lost 
time  and  lost  motion  in  your 
organization  to  offset  all  of  the 
other  time  savers  put  together. 

Speed  up  your  business  as  fifly 
thousand  busy  executives  arc 
doing  with  the 

Dictograph 

System  of  Interior  Telephones 

— die  quickest,  most  convenient,  instant, 
iiutomalic  means  of  intercommunication 
ever  devised. 

No  operator,  no"husy"  wire,  no  numbers 
tc>  jucirle.  You  press  the  key,  sit  hack  and 
tail —  to  one  or  half  a  dozen,  and  back 
come  your  answers  as  clear  as  a  hell. 
Xoctfort!  Nodclay !  Information  is  gotten 
instantly,  instructions  go  direct,  confer- 
ences arc  held,  details  arc  disposed  of  — 
and  cver\"  nun  in  your  organization  is  kept 
at  concert1  pitch"-— because  through  the 
Dictograph  you  guide  and  govern  every 
department. 

And  not  only  arc  you  in  instant  com- 
munication with  your  organization,  but 
every  department  is  in  direct,  friclionless 
touch  with  even-  other  -  -minimizing  error 
and  jptrJing  uf>  bmtnru. 

We  have  prepared  for  the  busy  executive 
a  len-minute  Essay OQ  Klficicncy.  A  copy 
with  my  compliments  au aits  your  request. 
A  five-minute  demonstration  of  t lie 
Dictograph  on  your  own  desk  will  prove 
a  revelation  in  intercommunication 
efficiency,  and  place  you  under  no 
obligation. 

C.  H.  LEHMAN,  Prttidtnt. 


Dictograph  Products  Corporation 

220  W.  42nd  Street  Ne„  York,  N.  Y. 
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□  5-Minute  Demonstration 

You  mi)  irtve  ui  a  ^-minute  Demomtration  i 
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110  South  Dearborn  Street 


CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


Transacts  a  general  banking  business. 

Solicits  accounts  on  most  favorable  terms. 

Pays  interest  on  current  accounts. 

Furnishes  credit  information  regarding  American 
and  foreign  business  houses. 

Has  extensive  facilities  for  foreign  trade. 

Has  direct  connections  with  important  cities  all 
over  the  world. 

Great  Lakes  Trust  Company 

FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT 
Nathan  G.  Chatterton,  Manager 
Theodore  S.  Pallas  Howard  S.  Moy 

Anutant  Managers 


Typewriter  Ribbons  One  Cent  Each 

You  can  make  a  substantial  saving  by  replacing  the  ink 
in  your  used  typewriter  ribbon*  that  would  otherwise  be 
discarded  as  useless. 

dfiafixy  Re-Inker 

Model  No.  lOia  a  compact  machine  thai  will  quickly  and  efficient- 
ly rr-ink  fiblton*  u*cd  on  I'liJcrut..!.  RemmKtnn.  L  C.  Smith. 
Kfliott-Fiahcr,  Oliver,  ami  Victor TrpcwnlcTI  Saving  money  for 
bundrcdt  u[  other*  and  will  aavc  money  lor  you. 
Tell  ut  what  make  of  lype«titer»  you  uac  alid  the  color  of  ribbon  • 
and  we  mill  «ei>d  you  one  ol  thcic  money-uvinjr  machine*  subject 
to  thirty  day*  trial. 

Prie*  $10.00.  including:  can  of  Ink  for  100  rib  bona 

SHALLGROSS  COMPANY 


1450  Cray*  Ferry  Road 
Hmln  n, .  ftr  n-lmkimf  mmititftk  HUtmi  an 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
id  tv+ryw ktrr 


ADJUSTO  Tray-Binder  for  Machine  Accounting 


"Just  a  little  better  than  others" 

<fl.  Combines  capacity  of  large  tray 
with  locking  features  of  binder. 
(H,  Speeds  up  the  porting  operation  and 
affords  convenient  reference  to  accounts. 
(H,  Eliminates  objection  of  piled -up 
sheets,  and  allows  clear  vision  of  entries 
to  bottom  of  page. 

d  Provides  best  possible  working 
facilities. 

(JI.  Built  of  steel-  four  models- -to  meet 
your  requirements. 

Writ*  far  ADJUSTO  Boohlmt 

lEFEBURE  lEDDER  [OH  PAMY 

CEDAR  RAPIDS.  IOWA.  U.  S,  A. 


asked  and  nol  given."  Afler  Ihc 
goods  were  shipped  Rosenthal  learned 
that  the  Texas  firm  was  insolvent, 
went  to  the  office  of  the  express  com- 
pany and  demanded  that  it  stop  the 
goods  in  transit.  The  express  com- 
pany agreed  to  do  this,  and  sent  a 
telegram  to  Texas  to  that  effect,  not- 
withstanding which  the  goods  were 
delivered  to  the  Texas  firm.  Rosen- 
thal then  brought  suit  against  the 
express  company  for  the  value  of  the 
goods  on  account  of  the  failure  and 
neglect  of  the  express  company  to 
obey  Rosenthal's  order  to  stop  the 
goods  in  transit. 

At  the  trial  the  express  company 
admitted  that  the  goods  were  lost  on 
account  of  its  own  negligence,  and 
offered  to  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars, 
as  damages,  claiming  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  bill  of  lading  quoted  above 
the  express  company  could  not  be  held 
liable  for  any  greater  amount. 

The  New  York  court  decided  in 
favor  of  Rosenthal  and  gave  him  a 
verdict  for  the  full  value  of  the  goods, 
on  the  ground  that  the  bill  of  lading 
limiting  the  liability  of  the  express 
company  did  nol  apply  to  this  case 
where  the  goods  were  lost  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  express  company  to 
obey  the  shipper's  orders  to  slop  the 
goods  in  transit  after  it  had  agreed  to 
do  so.  The  following  quotations  from 
the  judgment  of  the  court  may  appear 
somewhat  lengthy,  but  will,  neverthe- 
less, repay  a  careful  perusal. 

"Rosenthal  had  the  right,"  said  the 
court,  "to  stop  the  goods  in  transit, 
by  giving  notice  of  his  claim  to  the 
carrier,  in  whose  possession  the  goods 
were,  actually  or  constructively.  The 
express  company  docs  not  dispute  the 
rule  with  respect  to  the  right  of  stop- 
page in  transit,  but  contends  that  the 
limitation  in  the  bill  of  lading  defining 
the  liability  of  the  carrier  by  the  agreed 
value  of  the  goods  controls,  in  all 
events.   The  action,  therefore,  is  ac- 
tually founded  on  the  wrongful  act  of 
the  express  company,  and  not  on  its 
contract    of   carriage.    The  express 
exercise  of  the  right  of  stoppage  in 
transit  by  Rosenthal  put  an  end  to  the 
contract  of  carriage,  and  revested  the 
possession  of  the  property  in  him.    I  \  c 
is  lo  be  regarded  as  having  taken  the 
goods.    The  relation  of  the  parties 
changed.   The  express  company,  from 
the  time  it  was  notified,  and  directed 
its  agent  not  lo  deliver  Ihc  goods  to  the 
buyers,  in  legal  contemplation,  herd 
Rosenthal's  property  as  his  bailee. 
When,  through  the  disobedience  or 
neglect  of  ils  agent  or  servant,  the 
goods  were  delivered  to  the  buyers,  the 
express  company  became  liable  for 
their  then  value  to  Rosenthal,  not 
upon  contract,  but  in  tort." 
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"Purchasing  department  records" — 

A  Library  Bureau  purchasing  system  eliminates  guess-work.  It 
makes  the  purchasing  agent  master  of  the  situation  at  every  point 
because  he  is  always  sure  of  his  facts.  It  leaves  him  free  for  his  real 
work. 

Such  a  system  gives  an  automatic  and  sure  check  on  prices,  quanti- 
ties and  deliveries.  It  prevents  duplication  of  orders  and  twice-paid 
invoices.  It  maintains  a  constant  pressure  toward  lower  prices,  better 
quality,  quicker  deliveries,  more  accurate  service  in  every  respect. 

We  have  just  re-printed  an  interesting  32-page  book  on  "Purchasing 
department  records ' '.  Some  particularly  important  chapters  deal  with 
Purchase  Orders,  Quotations,  Stock  Records,  Correspondence  and 
Catalog  Filing  and  Follow-up  systems. 

We  believe  this  book  will  be  01  value  to  every  concern  which  has  a 
purchasing  department  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  on 
request 


Library  B ureau 


Card  and  filing 
systems 
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Filing  cabinets 
wood  and  steel 


Boston 
43  Federal  street 

Albanr,  II  SUM  •■•••«•! 
Atlanta.  1M  N.  Pryor  It  reel 
Baltimore.  It  Light  «lreel 
Birmingham.  Vault  Floor,  Jcftereorj 

Cottoty  Ban*  bUlg. 
Bridgeport,  im  Main  afreet 
Buffalo.,  l»-lt>  Pearl  itmi 
Cleveland.  14*  Supeno-  arcade 
Cotumtiui.  10  South  Ttiird  srree; 
Denver,  «M-4*a  Oa«  and  Electric  bldg. 
Dm  m ixo.i,  mi  Hnbbell  bldg. 

FORZJCJN 


New  York 
316  Broadway 


910 


Philadelphia 
Chestnut  street 


Chicago 
6  N.  Michigan  ave. 


Detroit.  *f  Washington  bird 
PaU  Hi. er  a  hvdlurd  itreot 
llanlord,  :«  Peart  street 
liounun  7W  Mi.n  street 
Indianapolis.  V.  Menhtnta  Bank  bide, 
tiinru  Cut.  »!<  '.turk  bids. 
LouurrtlletKy.),  MM  Hepubltc  bldg. 
Milwaukee,  tn  Caswell  block 
Minneapolis,  41*.  Second  aeenui,  Souib 
New  Orleans,  Ml  Camp  rtrefl 
Newark,  s.  1 .  11  Clinton  atreet 
Pittsburgh.  117 -as  OUeer  bid*. 
OPF1CB*  London 


Portland.  Mr  .  Mi  Masonic  bld|. 
Providenr-,  ?)  U'ettmtnrter  rtrect 
Ric.-mund.  in  M  Mutual  bldg. 
■t  Louis.  '0,  >: :  Arcade  bldg. 
St.  Pajl.  Ill  c-ndirost  arcade 
3erantaQ.  sos  Conned  bldg. 
Spring n*1d.  Mail..  Wlilttvey  bldg. 
Syracuse,  401  4*7  Gtimey  bldg. 
Toledo,  4M  Spiwrr  bldg 
Washington.  741  ISth  atreet,  N  W. 
"a/crrril  ••.  511  State  Mutual  bldg. 


Birmingham 


Cirdlll 


ri  I  . 
F.  W.  Wentwonli. 

S«n  FrancKC,  U*  Market  street 
Seattle,  lux  Cherry  street 
Oakland.  1444  Sin  PshUi  arenue 
McKee*  Wentworlh. 

Lot  Angela*.  440  Padtlc  Flectrtc 
bldg. 
Parker  tiros  . 

Inllu.  IM  Field  atreet 
C  O.  Adama, 

Ball  Lake  City.  IDS  Atlas  bldg. 


Glasgow 


Parte 


Fleet!  Just  as  the  typewriter  revolu- 
tionized old  handwriting  methods,  so, 
in  turn,  has  the  Mimeograph  multiplied 
the  power  of  the  typewriter.  Every  hour 
this  marvelous  little  machine  will  repro- 
duce five  thousand  perfect  duplicates  of  a 
typed  or  written  sheet — at  negligible  cost.  And 
designs,  sketches,  plans,  signatures,  etc.,  may  go  on 
the  same  sheet,  in  the  one  operation.  It  is  the  speediest 
means  of  reproducing  all  kinds  of  letters,  bulletins, 
forms,  blanks,  tags,  cards  —  thereby  cutting  printing 
costs.   And  it  does  the  work  privately,  quickly,  exactly. 
No  technical  skill  is  needed  for  its  operation.  Business 
and  educational  institutions  throughout  the  world  are  using 
it  as  a  meansof  reducing  expenses  and  increasing  efficiency. 
Why  not  send  for  our  new  booklet  of  suggestions?  Ask 
for"B-9."  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago— and  New  York. 
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How  much  profit 


WHAT  does  your  inventory  show?  Have 
you  got  all  the  facts?    Can  you  rely  upon 
them  absolutely? 

The  Baker-Vawter  inventory  system  is  proof 
against  human  failings.  It  is  astonishingly 
simple  and  accurate;  when  you  look  into  it, 
you'll  see  why. 

Stock  is  easily  taken  because  the  system  paves 
the  way;  records  are  easily  tabulated;  as  easily 
totaled;  a  double  extension  detects  errors;  com- 
parisons are  easy :  all  instantly  available. 

For  more  than  thirty-three  years  it's  been  the 
work  of  Baker-Vawter  to  meet  the  needs  of 
mmlern  business;  they  know  how;  their  services 
are  at  your  command. 

Baker-Vawter  Company 

Originators  &  Manufacturers  Loose  Leaf  &  Steel  Filing  Equipment 


Offices  in  I"  rilirS. 
muiiufacturiiiKplunt*  »l 
Benton  IlurUir,  Mirti 
Sun  Krunriaro.  Calif 
If  uly  u  k  c.  M  ;i  •  ». 
K.iii-.is  Cily,  Mo. 

Ciimidiun  UiMriliutor* : 
Copdund  -  Chuttrrxon. 
Ltd  ,  Hrampton,  Oot. 


J. 


\/lSIBLE  FILIMG 

V     Letters  filed  the"V" 
■|  way  can  be  read  to  the 

//  bottom  —  rijiht  in  the 
f'fy^   file.  When  opened^  " 
l\tmW~^~~~      Pllcc  automatically 
spread  to  permit  this 
r  ready  reference,  giving 

exactly  the  proper  spacing  inter- 
val, so  that  the  thinnest  sheets 
can  be  dropped  in  or  taken  out 
w  ithout  prying  or  pulling.  When 
closed "y**  Filet  pack  their  con- 
tents tight-  tabs  always  up — 
letters  kept  in  perfect  condition. 
No  space  reserved  as  in  ordinary 
rigid  files — thus  the  automatic 
expansion  provides  far  more  con- 
venience and  speed  and  adds  20% 
more  filing  space  to  a  given 
drawer  length. 

"\  "  Files  stand  for  unequalled 
\  isibility,  Volume  and  Speed  — 
real  record-keeping  efficiency. 

Try  "V"  Filc»  lor  JO  d«>'  in  >i.nr  urine 
Let  them  prove  il-.rrii.i-Uc>  Built  in  any 
combination!  of  .v  >  ,|  •exiiout,  up 
riirht  cihirtni.  d«->k  utility  deikt.  ck. 
l"*«J  by  miay  ul  the  Urpr.i  firm-  [..rover 

ftiltccn  irjr.. 

Catalog  21  ft  wttl  r  Acer  you  the  entire 
line  and  what  the  "  f"  users  say. 

The  Automatic  File  &  Index  Co. 

South  Si. t.  Stmt        GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 


FILES 

jAufo-QESK  One  of  the  "V  Files  — 
(ommjimm  pronounced  by  thou- 
sands of  executlt es  the 
..Tcatcsl  business  building  office  accessory 
c\  cr  produced.  The  Silent  Partner  :  easily 
receive*  and  makes  in-tan tly  available, 
plans,  ideas,  data —  all  propcrfy  classified. 
So  conveniently  at  hand  and  easy  to  use. 
Builds  the  individual  and  the  business  — 
a  thirty  days' trial  proves  it. 

AuTo"-OWfti~^'"otncr  time  saver  —  slide 
out  or  impend  (mm  either 
end.    The  roost  convenient  quick-access 
trays  manufactured. 


For  Executive.  Dtpartmrnt  or  Home  List 
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50,000  Husy  Executives  $sse 
the  Dictograph  System  of 
Interior  Telephones 


Making 

Dictograph 

Spell  Production 


The  General  Klectric  Company, 
under  dale  of  August  11,  1920, 
nay  that  "Without  the  Dictograph, 
our  work  would  be  harder,  more 
expensive,  and  our  capacity  to 
perform  would  be  reduced." 

"^TO  business  can  reach  the  maximum 
A^l  in  production,  whose  system  of  in- 
tercommunication is  not  100'  ,'.  The  time 
lost  by  use  of  the  old-fashioned  messenger 
system  or  ordinary  telephone  mounts  up 
production  costs  for  every  executive  and 
employee  in  the  organization. 

The  manufacturers  who  arc  making 
Dictograph  spell  production  have  in- 
stalled the  Dictagraph  Syjtem  <>/  Interuir 
Telephones  the  quickest  and  most  efficient 

means  of  intercommunication  ever 

devised. 

There's  no  operator,  no  ousy  wire.  The 
Man  Higher-l'p  sits  at  his  desk,  and  yet 
is  "all  over  his  plant."  keeping  every 
man  at  his  hen,  through  the  Dictograph. 

He  gets  one  or  half  a  dozen  men  at 
once — holds  conferences,  (fives  orders 
gets  information — -all  without  calling  a 
single  man  from  his  department. 

And  not  only  does  the  Dictograph 
keep  the  Executive  in  touch  with 
his  men,  but  it  gives  every  de- 
partment instant,  automatic  com- 
munication with  every  other 
department. 

'Hie  Dictograph  Sj  sictti  i>.  installed  under 
a  most  liberal  three-year  service  and 
maintenance  guarantee.  Its  first  cost  is 
practically  its  only  cost. 

It  is  well  worth  five  minutes  of  your  time 
to  sec  the  Dictograph  demonstrated  on 
your  own  desk.  It  puts  you  under  no 
obligation. 

For  the  busy  executive,  we  have  prepared 
a  10-minute  Rssay  on  Executive  Effi- 
ciency. A  Signed  Copy  with  my  compli- 
ments is  awaitingyoti;  sim  ply  send  in  the 
coupon  on  jour  letterhead. 

C.  H.  LEHMAN, 
President 


J  Dictograph  Products  Corporation 

220  W.  42nd  Sired  New  York.  N  Y. 
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^memhrance 

^  '  Tfc      TRADE  MARK 

^Advertising 


'The  Huuk  of  QaaMtr' 


"Nice  of  Eaton's,  wasn't  it?    They're  so  appreciative'* 

Down  deep  within  us,  where  we  really  live,  we  are  all  a  good  deal  alike  ; 
hungering  constantly  for  appreciation;  and  responding  to  it  with  a  warm  and 
genial  glow  of  gratitude. 

To  foster  this  valuable  spirit  of  friendliness  with  pleasant  acts  of  tnoughtfulness  is 
the  cheerful  task  of  Remembrance  Advertising.  By  act,  not  argument,  it  expresses 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  business  of  the  past.  More  than  that  it  looks  forward 
confidently  to  yet  more  pleasant  business  relations  in  the  future.  Intelligently  and 
permanently  it  builds  the  good  will  which  makes  tomorrow's  business  a  certainty. 

During  twenty-four  years  Brown  &  Bigelow  have  helped  make  business 
more  friendly  and  more  profitable.  They  have  expressed  the  spirit  of  "Thank 
You"  in  Art  Calendars  of  rare  harmony  and  beauty,  in  Holiday  Greetings,  in 
welcome  desk  and  pocket  articles  of  rich  Mission  Leather.  They  furnish  these 
tokens  of  appreciation  to  sixty-five  thousand  warm-hearted  clients  whose  cus- 
tomers thoroughly  enjoy  trading  with  them  because  "They're  so  appreciative." 

™ '  RrmsmiraiHt  Advertising™  a  helpful  book/ft  r fluting  actual  incidents  of 
the  po-.ier  cf  friendliness  in  business,  stnt  free  upon  request. 


)wn  &  Bigelow— Quality  Park— Saint  Paul-— Minnesota 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  ONTARIO 
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Partners  in  the  Business 


By  ARTHUR  H.  LITTLE 


'The  employee  of  an  industrial  concern  who  acquires  a  block  nf  stock  In  the  company  becomes  something  more  than  an  employee" 


rH  E  IDEA,  of  course,  is  virtually  as 
old  as  industry  itself  —  this  idea  of 
giving  the  man  who  docs  the  work 
a  share  in  running  the  works.    In  the 
'>cginning,  and  after  it  had  developed 
*>;ist  the  one-man  stage,  industry  was  a 
pure  partnership.  Manufacturing, 
which  had  its  beginnings  when  the 
fashioning  and  fabrication  of  com- 
modities became  the  occupation  of 
numbers  of  individuals,  often  was  a 
family  affair,  or  an  enterprise  in  which 
u  group  of  families  engaged.  Within 
the  group,  all  the  individuals— except 
'he  men  when  they  were  too  busy  with 
heir  hunting  and  making  war  and 
laling  —  contributed  their  labor  to  the 
unimon   enterprise   and   all  shared 
qually  in  the  management. 
Then  arose  the  organizer,  the  excru- 
•ve,  the  chap  with  something  that  his 
brother  workers  lacked.    Probably  he 
had  started  as  an  artisan  himself, 
making  things  with  his  own  hands.  I  Ie 
was  engaged,  say,  in  the  hardware  line, 
making  nose-rings  with  which  ultimate 
'•onsumcrs  would   adorn  themselves, 
and  war-clubs  with  which  they  would 
swat  their  enemies. 

Hut  he  had  imagination,  vision.  His 
intelligence  told  him  that  others  could 
do  the  labor  his  hands  were  doing; 
I  here  was  work  for  his  brain  to  do.  And 
<o  he  hired  others  to  do  the  labor.  For 
heir  effort  he  paid  them  in  wages- 
lay  work  wages  at  first,  very  likely, 
ind  eventually  piece  work  pay  at  so 
I  nuch  per  nose-ring  and  so  much  per 
*  .wattcr.    And  then,  with  his  factory 
>perating  busily  on  that  high  plane  of 


efficiency  he  turned  his  attention  to 
large  affairs,  to  managerial  matters,  to 
the  attainment  of  new  markets  and  to 
the  development  of  new  models.  Thus 
came  management. 

The  business  of  that  primitive  manu- 
facturer grew.  His  vision  told  him  it 
could  be  expanded  still  more.  But 
he  was  cramped  for  cash.  He  ap- 
proached a  friend  and  negotiated  a 
loan.  But  the  friend  had  vision,  too. 
In  exchange  for  the  loan  the  friend 
took  a  block  of  stock  in  the  nose-ring 
business.    Thus  came  capital. 

Now,  theoretically,  the  primitive 
partnership  of  individuals  with  which 
industry  began  and  of  which  it  con- 
sisted before  capital  came  in  has 
evolved,  in  the  vast  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  business,  into  a  partner- 
ship of  the  three  elements  — labor, 
management  and  capital.  But  as  the 
growth  and  development  have  gone 
on.  this  partnership  has  become  less 
and  less  actual  and  more  and  more 
theoretical.  Management  and  capital 
have  remained  in  fairly  close  alliance. 
But  labor,  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  — well,  there  has  been  evidence 
that  labor's  heart  is  no  longer  in  the 
business.  And  management,  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  original  triumvirate,  is 
now  trying  to  get  labor's  heart  back 
into  the  partnership. 

Management  is  acting  upon  the 
belief  that  when  you  reach  the  heart 
of  labor  you  have  reached  the  heart  of 
the  industrial  problem.  Welfare  work, 
employees'  service  bureaus,  bonuses, 
"installations"  of  "industrial  democ- 


racy"—all  these  activities  that 
management  has  assumed  in  its  re- 
lations with  labor  arc  but  manifesta- 
tions of  the  effort  on  the  part  of 
management  to  reach  the  heart  of 
labor.  "Get  them  interested" —thai 
is  the  attitude  of  the  man  at  the  man- 
ager's desk  toward  the  men  in  the  shop. 

Human  relations,  of  course,  never 
can  be  reduced  to  an  exact  science. 
But  so  deeply  has  this  thing  of  in- 
dustrial relations  been  studied  that 
certain  definite  programs  of  action 
have  been  formulated,  each  program 
with  its  proponents  and  opponents; 
and  for  convenience  in  discussing 
them  employers  and  practitioners  of 
this  new  profession  of  industrial  re- 
lations work  have  labeled  these  pro- 
grams "plans."  And  so  we  come  to 
the  profit-sharing  plan. 

Loosely  considered  as  a  remunera- 
tion supplementary  to  a  regular  wage, 
profit-sharing  has  been  in  existence  for 
more  than  a  century.  Of  the  early 
applications  of  the  plan,  that  of  one 
Lc  Claire,  a  house-painter  of  Paris,  is 
noteworthy.  Le  Claire  began  dividing 
profits  among  his  employees  in  1812. 
He  is  referred  to  generally  as  the 
founder  of  the  plan. 

In  the  light  of  modern-day  design 
in  industrial-relations  machinery,  that 
profit-sharing  plan  of  l^e  Claire's  was 
a  crude  device.  But  it  was  the  besl 
to  be  had  at  the  lime.  Other  em- 
ployers adopted  it  — rather  slowly  and 
with  varying  degrees  of  success  — and 
these  later  applications  brought  abnii' 
modifications  in   the  original  pki 
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-Brown,  is  the  connoisseur  of  the  plant, 
lie  brews  the  recipes  and  supervises 
the  candy  making.  Haley  sells  it. 
This  is  the  way  Haley  figured  it: 
The  strength  and  pulling  power  of 
this  form  of  advertising  lies  in  sug- 
gestion. 

Its  atmosphere  suggests  cleanliness, 
health  and  happiness,  qualities  that 
appeal  above  anything  else  to  the 
average  American.  Candy  made  in 
such  surroundings  should  be  clean  as 
Ihc  air  and  pure  as  the  snow. 

There  is  the  appeal  to  fancy.  The 
tast  still  looks  toward  the  West  in  a 
fanciful  way.  The  tourist  still  jour- 
neys thousands  of  miles  to  breathe  the 
air  of  western  romance  and  to  expe- 
rience its  charm. 

Curiosity  is  still  another  factor. 
The  virgin  Northwest  country,  the 
Totem  Pole  with  its  suggestion  of 
ancient  Indian  legend,  at 
once  catch  the  eye  and  hold 
M-nlion.  Probably  there 
10.000  ui  -Ven,  and  never 
M.(KK)  other  eh^ho  must  be 
stock  under  the  escrow'  jh  of 

Armour  «!i  Company  have 
'•apital  slock  to  the  extent  of  $1 
1)00.000,  of  which  (31,000,000  is 
public  issue  that  is  to  be  bought  on  Ih 
stork  exchange  for  employees  who 
elect  to  invest  in  the  company.  The 
stock  was  issued  at  $100  par  and  may 
be  bought  by  any  employee  at  about 
S'.i'J  a  share. 

Of  the  200,(XK)  shares  of  the  Youngs- 
•  town  Sheet  and  Tube  Company's 
stock  that  are  to  remain  in  the  treas- 
ury following  a  recent  reorganization. 
100,000  shares  are  to  be  sold  to  em- 
ployees "on  terms." 

y.V  the  majority  of  cases  the  invest- 
ing employee  is  required,  ultimately, 
to  pay  the  full  subscription  price  for 
his  shares.  In  some  cases,  however, 
various  methods  have  been  adopted  for 
Hinting  the  price.  The  Fox  Paper 
Company,  of  Lnckland,  Ohio,  sets  the 
price  of  the  first  |]50  worth  of  slock 
, purchased  by  an  employee  at  80  per 
cenl  of  par.  The  Hercules  Powder 
Company  allows  a  reduction  of  $10  a 
share  and  gives  the  employee  five  years 
to  complete  his  payments.  ThcSlude- 
Iwker  Company  undertakes  to  buy  the 
stork  in  the  market  and  absorbs  .r>0  per 
cent  of  the  cost.  Ihc  employee  paying 
"ihe  other  f>0  per  cent  in  instalments 
covering  four  years. 

There  are  "catches"  and  difficulties 
•n stock  distribution  —  cntchesof  molive 
and  difficulties  of  method.  In  some 
instances  — rare  instances,  lo  be  sure, 
but  nevertheless  real  — stock  has  been 
7*old  to  employees  as  a  means  of  raising 
money  for  the  business.  And  there 
have  been  other  cases,  probably  more 
numerous,  in  which  the  employees 
have  believed  such  a  condition  to  exist 
■when,  in  reality,  it  did  not  exist  at  all. 


text  that  says,  "cast  your  bread  upon 
the  water  and  it  will  return  to  you." 

Now  Haley  didn't  have  thai  lexl 
exactly  right.  I  checked  up  on  him. 
It  says,  "Casl  thy  bread  upon  Ihe 
waters;  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after 
many  days."  But  he  had  the  idea, 
even  if  the  returns  may  nol  come  back 
to  him  as  quickly  as  he  imagines. 

The  program  of  home-town  boosting 
for  Brown  &  Haley  has  resulted  in 
some  peculiar  situations,  one  of  which 
was  somewhat  embarrassing.  Hut 
first,  just  a  glimpse  of  the  two  men  to 
get  an  idea  of  their  business  theories. 

Brown  started  the  business  twelve 
years  ago  in  a  small  confectionery  store 
in  Tacoma.  From  small  retailer  he 
became  manufacturer  and  jobber.  His 
hobby  is  still  candy  making.  Instead 
of  playing  golf,  or  collecting  old  coins, 
or  buying  rare  paintings,  he  goes  into 


any  case,   the  question" 
how  great  an  CXtCDt  does  labor  avail 
itself  of  (lie  opportunity? 

The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  has  compiled  a  table  that  pre- 
sents a  cross-scrlion  answer  to  thai 
question.  The  table  covers  eighteen 
representative  establishments  that  offer 
slock  subscriptions  lo  their  employees 
and  shows  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees in  each  establishment  buying 
slock.  Of  the  eighteen  enterprises  the 
smallest  employs  1"»G  persons,  of  w  hom 
100  are  stock  subscribers.  The  largest 
has  252,000  employees,  of  w  hom  61,000 
are.  subscribers.  Excluding  one  con- 
cern, in  which  only  Ihe  executives  can 
buy  slock,  Ihe  average  percentage 
of  stock-holding  employees  for  Ihe 
eighteen  enterprises  is  40. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  slock  of  Ihc 
Hood  Rubber  Company,  of  Water- 
town,  Massac  h  use  ties,  is  owned  in  the 
factory.  This  condition  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  for 
years  the  management  has  made  it 
easy  for  executives  of  the  company  to 
acquire  stock.  Recently  the  company 
inaugurated  a  "thrift  club"  plan,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  make  it  equally 
easy  for  minor  employees  to  become 
shareholders.  The  employee  may 
make  payments  into  a  savings  fund,  of 
which  Ihe  company,  acting  through  a 
trusteeship,  is  Ihe  cuslodiun.  When 
his  total  credit  reaches  $1.10  he  may 
buy  one  share  of  stock.  The  preferred 
stock  of  the  company  -  either  preferred 
or  common  is  accessible  to  the  em- 
ployee—pays 8  percent.    On  his  pay- 


when  a  loyal  Tacoma  citizen  journeyed 
to  Seattle,  chanced  upon  a  small  square 
blue  box.  took  it  back  to  Tacoma.  and 
showed  it  lo  his  horrified  friends. 

It  bore  the  Brown  &  Haley  trade- 
mark, but  the  label,  "Mount  Rainier!" 

What!  Brown  &  Haley  loyal  Tacoma 
boosters?  We'll  see  about  this  I  The 
Mount  Tacoma  Club  rose  up  in  arms. 
A  "protest  delegation"  was  hastily 
organized.  A  daily  newspaper  hopped 
on  with  both  feet  and  an  expose. 

Apparently  il  was  up  to  Mr.  Haley 
to  explain,  lie  did.  A  Seattle  candy 
concern,  he  disclosed,  had  been  on  the 
point  of  snatching  his  idea  and  turning 
out  a  "Mount  Rainier"  candy.  To 
protect  himself  he  had  hastily  packed 
Tacoma-madc  nut  chocolates  inlo  some 
new  small  blue  boxes,  substituting  the 
word  "Rainier"  for  "Tacoma."  and 
had  sent  Ihcm  off  post-hasle  to  Seattle. 

for  Seattle  consumption 
only ! 

Thus  was  a  tragedy  nar- 
rowly averted.  Today 
t  fa  .  y're  eating  "Mount 
Rainier" candies  in  Seattle, 
while  in  other  parls  of 
Washington  and  in  twenty- 
two  other  stales  the  same 
brand  is  lasting  just  as 
sweel   under  the  label. 

"cV'mnJ  Ta'fTT.wnership  ul 
the  business  by  a  stock-subscriplioii 
method  in  1917;  and  those  11,300 
persons  all  became  stockholders  with- 
in a  period  of  nine  weeks. 

On  Ihe  olher  hand,  there  have  been 
instances  in  whirh  business  enterprises 
have  abandoned  stock-subscription 
plans  because  their  employees  look  no 
interest  in  them.  In  olher  cases  the 
plan  has  been  abolished  because  em- 
ployees sold  their  stock  in  the  open 
market  — a  dilficully  that  has  been 
obviated  in  some  applications  of  stock 
distribution  by  making  stock  sold  to 
employees  non-transferable. 

Now  the  essence  of  Irue  partnership, 
of  course,  is  common  control.  The 
employee  of  an  industrial  concern  who 
acquires  a  block  of  slock  in  Ihe  com- 
pany becomes  something  more  than  an 
employee,  llis  investment  in  the 
company  has  changed  his  own  opinion 
of  himself.  Theoretically,  he  is  a  capi- 
talist. Possibly  his  point  of  view  has 
been  changed  somewhat,  and  probably 
his  financial  interest  in  the  business  has 
brought  to  him  some  measure  of  the 
spirit  of  the  organization.  He  is  a 
part  owner  of  the  business.  But  he 
has  no  more  to  say  about  the  running 
of  the  business  than  any  other  minority 
stockholder.  The  next  step,  in  the 
belief  and  practice  of  some  employers, 
is  to  make  Ihc  part-owning  employee 
a  part-manager. 

In  a  gorge  just  below  a  walcrfall  on  a 
lit t Ic  stream  that  empties  into  the 


Hudson  River  — at 
New  York,  lo  be 


Wappingcrs  Falls, 
specific  — stands  a 

iConlinurd  on  pa#t  *») 
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Irown,  is  the  connoisseur  of  the  plant. 

le  brews  the  recipes  and  supervises 

pc  candy  making.  Haley  sells  it. 
This  is  the  way  Haley  figured  it: 
The  strength  and  pulling  power  of 

his  form  of  advertising  lies  in  sug- 

jeslion. 

Us  atmosphere  suggests  cleanliness, 
icalth  and  happiness,  qualities  that 
ippeal  above  anything  else  to  the 
.veragc  American.  Candy  made  in 
urh  surroundings  should  be  clean  as 
he  air  and  pure  as  the  snow. 

There  is  the  appeal  to  fancy.  The 
Last  still  looks  toward  the  West  in  a 
anriful  way.  The  tourist  still  jour- 
icys  thousands  of  miles  to  breathe  the 
ii r  of  western  romance  and  to  expe- 
icnec  its  charm. 

Curiosity  is  still  another  factor, 
rhc  virgin  Northwest  country,  the 
rotem  Pole  with  its  suggestion  of 
nrient  Indian  legend,  at 
•nee  catch  the  eye  and  hold 
I  ten  lion.  Probably  there 
iever  has  been,  and  never 
.ill  be,  a  child  who  must  be 
■ersuaded  to  eat  a  stick  of 
agar  candy;  but  where  is  the 
oungsler  who  will  not 
t-mand  a  candy  stick  that 
s  an  Indian  Totem  Pole 
rom  the  "wild"  west?  It 
ouches  the  child  fancy. 

"We  have  attempted  to 
ombinc  all  these  sugges- 
10ns  in  one  big  appeal  that 
ill  focus  attention  on  our 
roducts."  said  Haley.  "At  the  same 
ime  we  try  to  make  candies  of  such 

high  quality  that  no  one  will  be 
^appointed  once  his  interest  has 
■in  gained." 

The  idea  for  the  novel  campaign  was 
rorked  out  by  Haley  as  the  result  of 

trip  to  eastern  cities  early  in  the  year. 

"I  found  that  if  I  went  into  an  office 
nd  was  announced  merely  as  reprc- 
'•nting  a  candy  firm,  I  would  receive 
ttlc  or  no  response,"  he  said.  "But 

I  added  that  I  came  from  the  Puget 
oimd  country,  immediately  I  had  an 
itcrcsted  listener.  I  was  convinced 
the  Kast  is  looking  toward  the 
^cnI  and  is  eager  for  products  with 
he  western  flavor." 

Vet  there  is  a  side  of  the  Haley  idea, 
ther  than  "atmosphere."  Back  of 
he  prominent  display  of  the  word 
Tacoma."  back  of  such  phrases  as 
Totem  Pole  Land,"  and  the  scenic 

K\vs  of  the  Northwest,  is  another  and 
lifferent  purpose  — that  of  "boosting"' 
•ne's  own  locality. 

'"Do  you  figure  this  is  practical?" 

asked. 

"We  have  developed  our  business." 
I  a  ley  replied,  "in  the  firm  belief  that 
he  more  we  advance  the  interests  of 
ur  home  cily.  and  the  more  we  do  to 
evclop  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
reater  will  be  our  own  growth.  We 
BVe  applied  to  our  business  the  Bible 


text  that  says,  "cast  your  bread  upon 
the  water  and  it  will  return  to  you." 

Now  Haley  didn't  have  that  text 
exactly  right.  I  checked  up  on  hirn. 
It  says,  "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters;  for  thou  shall  find  it  after 
many  days."  But  he  had  the  idea, 
even  if  the  returns  may  not  come  back 
to  him  as  quickly  as  he  imagines. 

The  program  of  home-town  boosting 
for  Brown  &  Haley  has  resulted  in 
some  peculiar  situations,  one  of  which 
was  somewhat  embarrassing.  But 
first,  just  a  glimpse  of  the  two  men  to 
gel  an  idea  of  their  business  theories. 

Brown  started  the  business  twelve 
years  ago  in  a  small  confectionery  store 
in  Tacoma.  From  small  retailer  he 
became  manufacturer  and  jobber.  His 
hobby  is  still  candy  making.  Instead 
of  playing  golf,  or  collecting  old  coins, 
or  buying  rare  paintings,  he  goes  into 
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The  package  m  the  left  Uone  of  the  original  container!  of  "Mount  Tacoma" 
candlea.  The  package  at  the  right  ihavi  how  Brown  &  Haley  are  holding 
thrlr  Seattle  market,  notwithstanding  the  rivalry  between  Tacoma  and 
Seattle,  and  the  dlapute  oa  to  which  la  the  real  name  of  "The  Mountain." 
Thla  package  la  for  Seattle  trade  only 

the  kitchen  of  his  home  for  his  recrea- 
tion. There  he  dabbles  in  sugar  and 
flavoring,  experimenting  with  new 
recipes  of  his  own  invention.  And  he 
is  never  so  happy  as  when  bending  over 
one  of  the  big  kettles  in  his  factory, 
"breaking  in"  a  new  employee. 

JpllE.X  Haley  joined  the  firm  seven 
years  ago,  he  combined  his  ideas  of 
salesmanship  and  advertising  with 
Brown's  knowledge  of  candy  making. 
The  result  of  the  combination  has  been 
to  double  the  business  even,-  year. 
This  year  it  will  reach  the  million 
dollar  mark. 

The  fust  product  with  the  "atmos- 
pheric" touch  to  reach  general  circu- 
lation was  an  individual  chocolate  mil 
confection  called  "Mount  Tacoma." 
It  is  put  out  in  a  small  square  blue  box. 
on  which  is  a  picture  of  the  white 
mountain  which,  if  you  look  in  your 
geography,  you  will  find  labeled 
"Mount  Rainier." 

Tacoma's  bulldog  claim  to  the  ab- 
original name  of  Washington's  famous 
peak  and  Seattle's  ability  to  keep  the 
name  of  the  British  admiral  on  the  map 
despite  the  fuss  that  was  raised  before 
the  national  geographic  board  — these 
arc  past  history.  But  the  snag  that 
Haley  fell  into  with  his  mountain 
chocolate  is  not. 

It   happened  one   bright  morning 


when  a  loyal  Tacoma  citizen  journeyed 
to  Seattle,  chanced  upon  a  small  square 
blue  box,  took  it  back  to  Tacoma,  and 
showed  it  to  his  horrified  friends. 

It  bore  the  Brown  &  Haley  trade- 
mark, but  the  label.  "Mount  Rainier!" 

Whall  Brown  it  Haley  loyal  Tacoma 
boosters?  We'll  sec  about  thisl  The 
Mount  Tacoma  Club  rose  up  in  arms. 
A  "protest  delegation"  was  hastily- 
organized.  A  daily  newspaper  hopped 
on  with  both  feet  and  an  expose. 

Apparently  it  was  up  to  Mr.  Haley 
to  explain.  He  did.  A  Seattle  candy- 
concern,  he  disclosed,  had  been  on  the 
point  of  snatching  his  idea  and  turning 
out  a  "Mount  Rainier"  candy.  To 
protect  himself  he  had  hastily  packed 
Tacoma-made  nut  chocolates  into  some 
new  small  blue  boxes,  substituting  the 
word  "Rainier"  for  "Tacoma,"  and 
had  sent  them  off  post-haste  to  Seattle. 

for  Seattle  consumption 
only! 

Thus  was  a  tragedy  nar- 
rowly averted.  Today 
they're  eating  "Mount 
Rainier"  candies  in  Seattle, 
while  in  other  parts  of 
Washington  and  in  twenty- 
two  other  stales  the  same 
brand  is  tasting  just  as 
sweet  under  the  label. 
"Mount  Tacoma." 

With  his  new  sugar  sticks, 
however,  Haley  has  fully 
redeemed  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  his  Tacoma  friends. 
Observing  an  increasing  popularity  of 
these  age-old  classics  of  the  candy- 
world,  he  determined  that  his  factory 
should  make  them  a  leading  specialty. 

But  what  to  name  them?  Partner 
Brown  could  build  candy  slicks  that 
would  melt  in  your  mouth;  but  the 
name  was  the  thing.  For  what  old- 
fashioned  custom,  even  if  it  is  but  a 
candy  to  suck  on,  cannot  be  brought 
back  into  the  raging  style  with  a  new 
name  to  give  it  atmosphere  and  dis- 
tinction? 

All  this  did  Haley  ponder  in  his 
mind  for  days.  He  thought  about 
candy  sticks  as  he  went  about  his  busi- 
ness; he  thought  aboul  them  on  the 
street  car.  and  on  the  train.  They 
would  give  him  no  peace. 

Then,  out  of  a  clear  sky  came  the 
inspiration  — Totem  Poles! 

Now  it  so  happened  that  in  years 
gone  by  the  totem  pole  had  been  the 
emblem  of  the  famous  Seattle  Golden 
Potlatch.  a  festival  held  even.'  summer. 
Totem  poles  of  all  sizes  and  descrip- 
tions had  been  gathered  from  Alaskan 
towns,  had  been  set  up  in  the  parks  of 
Seattle  and  had  been  made  the  symbols 
of  the  "Seattle  spirit." 

More  ideas  for  Haley.  Quietly  he 
went  to  Seattle  to  "steal  the  thunder/1 
Quietly  he  rounded  up  all  the  totem 
poles  he  could  find,  gathered  them  in 
and  carried  them  back  with  him  i 
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Terminalizing  An  Industry 

How  Can  the  Costs  of  Distribution  Be  Reduced?  For  the  Rubber 
Companies  the  Problem  is  Solved  by  the  Northwestern  Terminal 


rubber  goods 


T  JERKS  A  REFHESHIXG  bit  of 
f  f  news,  turning,  as  it  does,  at  a 

time  when  a  lot 
of  men  arc  lying  awake 
nights  Irving  to  figure 
out  ways  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  getting  their 
products  into  the 
hands  of  customers. 
Sonic  long-headed 
men  have  set  up  in 
Minneapolis  a  plan 
that  smashes  the  cost 
of  distribution  square 
in  the  eye.  a  plan  that 
in  one  industry  is 
tutting  many  of  the 
expenses  in  two. 

The  Minneapolis 
plan  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  that  of 
picking  up  an  entire 
industry  and  housing 
it  in  a  series  of  build- 
ings especially  built 
for  it  on  plans  de- 
signed to  facilitate 
distribution.  Termin- 
alizing an  industry, 
they  call  it.  The  entire 
wholesale  tire  and 
industry  of  the  Northwest  has  just 
been  centered  in  a  new  S2.000.000 
terminal,  a  terminal  made  to  order 
and  built  to  lit. 

These  are  some  of  the  results: 

A  full-grown,  $75,000,000-a-year 
industry  has  been  removed  from 
behind  glass  fronts  on  retail  streets, 
where  men  long  thought  it  had  to 
remain,  and  established 
industrial  district. 

Stocks  in  this  business  hnvt 
multiplied  live  times. 

A  whole  directory  of  men  in  a  busi- 
ness that  was  subject  to  the  keenest 
kind  of  competition  have  l>een  brought 
together  to  learn  the  lesson  and  reap 
the  profits  of  business  co-operation. 

The  obstacles  to  the  plan  seemed  at 
first  to  be  insurmountable,  yet  the 
thing  has  been  accomplished.  All  the 
leading  distributors  of  tires  and  rubber 
goods  in  Minneapolis  have  moved,  or 
arc  preparing  to  move,  not  only  their 
stocks  of  tires,  but  their  offices  and  salt  s 
organizations,  into  these  buildings, 
known  as  the  Northwestern  Terminal. 

In  this  terminal  twelve  acres  of  floor 
space  arc  piled  twelve  feet  high  with 
(ires  and  rubber  goods,  worth  between 
$30,000,000  and  $40,000,000— the 
!  irsjesl  consolidated  stock  of  the  kind 

the  1'niled  Slates  outside  of  Akron. 


By  EARL  CHRISTMAS 


From  (tockroom  to  Irclftht  car  without  delay  and  without  (he  labor  and  expense  of  drayafie 


in   a  new 


been 


Ohio.  Five  hundred  thousand  square 
feet  of  floor  space  — all  that  is  available 
in  the  two  units  of  the  terminal  now 
completed  — have  been  taken  by  the 
big  tire  and  rubber  companies,  among 
them  the  (ioodyear,  Kin-stone.  (Jood- 
rich.  Republic.  Federal,  Pennsylvania. 
Portage,  Horseshoe,  Blackhawk,  Old- 
field  and  others. 

There's  a  waiting  list.  loo.  sufficient 
to  utilize  all  the  250,000  square  feel  in 
the  third  unit  yet  to  be  built.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square 
feet  piled  with  tires!  And  only  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  when  the  terminal 
project  was  started,  the  entire  floor 
space  occupied  by  the  fifteen  com- 
panies that  have  taken  space  in  the 
terminal  did  not  exceed  lOO.(XX)  square 
feel. 

In  just  eighteen  months  the  big 
rubber  companies  have  revolutionized 
their  methods  of  serving  the  territory 
from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Hocky 
Mountains  by  centering  their  selling 
and  distributing  organizations  at  the 
terminal,  concentrating  in  Minneapolis 
great  slocks  of  tires  that  formerly 
were  held  in  six  or  eight  distributing 
points  throughout  the  Northwest  and 
retaining  in  the  outlying  cities  only 
small  slocks  for  emergency  demands. 

In  those  eighteen  months  space  has 
been  leased  to  the  tire  companies. 


buildings  have  been  designed  and 
erected,  a  system  of  standardized 
operations  has  been 
developed,  and  the 
tire  companies  have 
moved  into  their  new 
home,  multiplied  their 
stocks  and  started 
distributing  on  a  new 
basis.  Meanwhile 
nil  trials  of  the  North- 
western Terminal 
Company  have  found 
time  to  plan  a  scries 
of  similar  terminals 
for  twenty  or  more 
other  industries  in  the 
same  neighborhood. 

"Here  was  the 
trouble  with  the  tire 
companies,"  said 
Lewi$  II.  Briltin.  vice- 
president  and  general 
manager  of  the  North- 
wes tern  Terminal 
Company.  "They  were 
trying  to  serve  a 
territory  of  fiOO.lKMi 
square  miles  from 
behind  a  glass  front 
on  a  retail  street.  You  can't  do  it. 
This  is  the  largest  single  trade  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  comprises 
Montana.  North  and  South  Dakota. 
Minnesota,  the  upper  peninsula  ot 
Michigan,  northwestern  Wisconsin, 
northeastern  Nebraska  and  the  north 
half  of  Iowa.  It's  as  long  as  the  ter- 
ritory between  Boston,  and  Kansas 
City  and  as  wide  as  the  territory  be- 
tween Boston  and  Richmond,  Virginia 
"This  territory  contains  sever 
million  people  and  more  than  eighl 
hundred  thousand  motor  vehicles.  The 
tires  distributed  last  year  through 
Minneapolis  were  worth  S75,000,O0O, 
and  this  year  the  volume  is  much 
greater. 

"What  wc  have  done  has  beer 
simply  to  organize  the  machinery  ol 
distributing  tires  on  a  scale  common 
surale  with  the  job.  In  the  old  day? 
a  tire  company  would  start  out  it 
serve  this  vast  territory  from  behind  ; 
glass  front  and  would  find  its  cost- 
piling  higher  and  higher  as  it  reachec 
out  for  business.  I'nder  the  spur  oi 
competition  other  companies  would  tit 
the  same  thing,  until  wc  had  a  whok 
industry'  trying  to  do  a  wholcsuk 
business  with  a  retail  system  of  dis- 
tribution. 

"Then  the  terminal  came  along  with 
a  plan  to  standardize  the  handling  oi 
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Mires  and  suggested  the  advis- 
ability of  co-operative  distribu- 
tion as  a  means  of  saving  time 
und  money.  We  figured  out 
that  each  company  fared  the 
smic  problems  in  distributing 
its  product.  So  we  standardized 
the  operations  involved,  stand- 
ardized conditions  and  equip- 
ment, and  organized  the 
industry  as  one  big  tire  distrib- 
uting agency. 

"You  ran  talk  about  rcduc- 
ing  freight  rates  and  reducing 
the  costs  of  production,  but 
(here  is  a  bigger  possibility 
for  saving  in  eliminating  tins 
exclusiveness  we  have  culti- 
vated in  business.  We  have 
all  tried  too  much  to  be 
hermits.  We  try  to  gel  off 
in  some  corner  and  run  our 
business  all  by  itself.  Thai's 
about  the  most  expensive  thing 
wc  ran  do. 

"Many  of  the  evils  of  our  present 
system  of  distribution  are  due  to  this 
lack  of  co-operation,  the  lack  of  stand- 
ardization of  equipment  and  opera- 
tions. Big-scale  methods  have  reduced 
the  costs  of  production  almost  as 
low  us  possible,  but  in  our  system  of 
distribution  the  waste  continues.  What 
makes  many  commodities  so  expensive 
is  the  cost  of  handling  and  snipping 
and  storing  them,  and  I  prcdirt  that 
the  next  decade  will  see.  the  adoption 
nf  many  new  methods  to  reduce  this 
waste." 

I'p  in  the  operating  room  of  the 
terminal  is  a  big  round  table.  At  its 
head  sits  the  chairman  of  the  terminal's 
advisory  board.  There  is  a  chair  for 
each  tenant,  and  chairs  for  represent- 
atives of  the  railroads  and  other 
utility  companies  that  serve  the 
terminal. 

"Here,  anout  this  table."  said  Mr. 
Briltin,  "we  meet  once  a  month  to 
discuss  our  problems  of  distribution 
und  seek,  with  the  carriers,  means  of 
improving  service  and  cutting  costs. 
J  think  that  it  is  the  first  attempt  to 
•ring  representatives  of  the  shippers 
md  of  the  utility  companies  together 
regularly  on  one  side  of  the  fence  this 
way." 

On  the  wall  above  the  big  round 
table  is  a  sign  that  reads  "Co-operative 
Distribution."    Just  those  two  words. 


A  etandard  ahlpplngroom  truck  U  loaded  wtth  nut-bound  le 
carload  freight.    It  I*  then  placed  with  other  truck*  on  an 
and  dlnpalchcd  lo  the  tunnel  in  the  baaement 


where  they  can  be  seen  during  the 
discussions. 

Under  the  old  plan  each  rompany 
rereived  rars  on  its  team  trarks  and 
sent  a  drayman  to  unload  the  cars  and 
haul  the  stocks  lo  the  stockrooms, 
unload  them  in  an  alley  and  pile 
them  up  on  the  stockroom  floor. 
Sometimes  it  took  several  days  lo  get 
a  shipment  into  the  slock  rooms,  and 
the  cost  of  drayagc  ran  from  12  to  M 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Some  of  the 
rompanies  lacked  sufficient  space  and 
had  to  rent  quarters  in  warehouses, 
which  entailed  longer  hauls  and  ad- 
ditional expense. 

As  orders  came  in  from  Ihe  North- 
west the  companies  would  load  up 
trucks  and  the  tires  would  be  carlcd 
away  again.  Here  is  where  the  fun 
began.  Minneapolis  has  eight  freight 
stations,  serving  nine  railroads.  Until 
the.  terminal  was  established  there  was 
no  one  freight  station  that  served  all  the 
roads.  Thus  the  distributor  was  obliged 
to  send  his  trucks  on  a  round  of  the 
stations,  for  orders  frequently  called 
for  shipment  over  many  different  roads. 

What  complicated  the  situation  was 
the  fact  that  almost  every  company 
was  doing  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time.  At  every  freight  station  stood 
long  lines  of  trucks,  waiting  to  unload, 
and  frequently  they  had  to  wait  many 
hours.    In  making  the  rounds  of  the 


la-than- 

elevator 


directly 
twentv 


eight  stations  a  truck  would 
travel  not  less  than  Ihree  and 
three-fourths  miles. 

It  was  costing  the  rompanies 
VI  to  14  rents  a  hundred  to 
gel  their  storks  from  the 
station  to  the  storerooms,  and 
that  much  more  lo  gel  them 
back  to  the  slalion  for  out- 
bound shipment.  Twenty- 
eight  cents  a  hundred  fordray- 
ing  tires  to  and  from  the 
railroad! 

Under  the  new  arrangement 
cars  bringing  lires  and  rubber 
goods  from  Ihc  factories  run 
along  tracks  at  the  side  of  the 
terminal  buildings.  A  twenty- 
foot  loading  platform,  provided 
with  an  opening  into  the  stock- 
room of  each  company,  makes 
it  possible  to  transfer  freight 
directly  from  freight  car  to 
stockroom.  Out-bound  ship- 
ments in  carload  lots  arc  loaded 
into  cars  in  from  fifteen  to 
minutes,  where  it  formerly 
required  the  better  part  of  a  day  to 
load  a  car. 

It  is  in  the  handling  of  less-than- 
carload  lots,  however,  thai  the  greatest 
savings  in  lime  and  money  have  been 
effected,  due  to  the  elimination  of 
drayage  and  the  pooling  of  shipments. 
Beneath  the  loading  platform  a  tunnel 
—  a  broad,  paved  and  well-lighled 
roadway,  painled  white  — runs  the 
entire  length  of  the  terminal  buildings. 
Elevators  pass  through  each  storeroom 
and  open  into  the  tunnel  and  upon 
the  loading  platform  one  floor  above. 

Mail,  express,  city  deliveries  and 
out-bound  shipments  in  less-than-car- 
load  lols  — everything  but  carload  ship- 
ments—goes through  this  tunnel.  A 
standard  shipping  room  truck  is  loaded 
with  oul-bound  less-than-carload 
freight.  It  is  then  placed  wilh  other 
trucks  on  an  elevator  and  dispatched  to 
the  tunnel  in  the  basement.  Here  it  is 
parked  in  a  spot  marked  off  for  that 
purpose.  In  a  few  minutes  an  electric 
tractor,  hauling  a  train  of  similar 
trucks  from  stations  farther  up  the 
line,  comes  along  and  picks  up  the  truck. 

The  trucks  arc  provided  with  auto- 
matic couplers,  and  hook  together  on 
contact.  The  litllc  train  then  starts 
off  and  takes  its  freight  to  the  head- 
house,  at  one  end  of  the  first  unit  of 


A  unall  electric  tractor  plcka  up  the  trucka  and  hauli  them  through  the  tunnel  lo  the  only  freight  station  In  Minneapolis  that 

la  ->  r  .  .1  by  all  railroads.    The  average  haul  la  MM  feet 
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the  terminal.  Elevators  raise  the 
trucks  to  the  distributing  floor,  upon 
which  opens  a  whole  array  of  stations— 
the  terminal  express  station,  terminal 
mail  station,  drayagc  station  for  city 
deliveries,  and  the  only  freight  station 
in  Minneapolis  thai  is  served  by  all 
nine  railroads. 

A  circular  chute  winds  its  way 
around  the  elevators,  and  gravity- 
carries  the  empty  trucks  back  to  the 
terminal  in  eleven  seconds.  The  trac- 
tors then  take  them  back  to  the 
tenants.  Out-bound  traffic  goes  down 
one  side  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  empty 
trucks  return  on  the  other. 

This  task  of  transferring  less-than- 
carload  freight  is  performed  by  the 
terminal  company  for  its  tenants  at 
cost.  The  average  haul  to  the 
freight  station  is  BOO  feet,  and  the 
tunnel  system  is  so  well  organized  that 
only  two  men  are  required  to  keep  it 
in  full  operation. 

Once  a  company  has  run  its  trucks 
into  thai  tunnel  its  part  is  done.  After 
that  it's  up  to  A.  W.  Trcnholm,  Jr., 
operating  manager  of  the  terminal. 
He  directs  the  shipments,  pooling 
them  whenever  possible.  If  one  rail- 
road can'l  give  good  service,  he  turns 
the  business  over  to  another,  thus 
insuring  equal  service  for  all  tenants. 
Under  the  old  system  one  company 
might  get  cars  and  another  might  not. 

Not  even  in  the  case  of  city  deliveries 
do  the  companies  have  to  worry  about 
dray  age;  the  terminal  altcnds  to  that, 
loo.  Maintaining  a  drayage  service 
thai  handles  the  local  business  of  all 
its  tenants,  the  terminal  does  the  job 
quicker  and  rheaper  by  far  than  the 
companies  could  do  it  themselves. 
Each  company  formerly  kept  from 
seven  to  ten  trucks,  and  oflcn  these 
were  inadequate  to  meel  demands.  All 
these  trucks  have  been  discarded,  the 
company  picking  up 
the  shipments  as  they 
conic  into  the  tunnel 
and  delivering  them 
on  its  own  trucks  the 
same  day. 

Just  what  dues  all 
this  mean  in  dollars 
and  cents?  Well,  the 
terminal  company 
estimates  that  everv 
100.000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  will  save 
$12,000  a  year  to  its 
tenants.  The  smaller 
companies  will  save 
around  $6,000  to 
$7,000  a  year,  while 
some  of  the  larger 
companies  will  save  as 
much  as  $20,000  a 
year. 

Take,  for  example, 
the  item  of  city  de- 
liveries. Contract 
-iies  for  these  de- 


liveries are  based  on  a  schedule  of 
rates  just  50  per  cent  less  than  the  indi- 
vidual companies  paid  under  the  old 
system.  Rent,  loo,  is  much  less  than 
it  was  in  the  retail  district.  The  ex- 
pense of  watchmen  and  janitor  service 
has  been  reduced  to  25  per  cent  of  what 
it  was,  since  the  same  watchmen  and 
janitors  now  serve  all  companies. 

The  practice  of  pooling  freight 
shipments,  too,  is  saving  a  tol  of 
money.  Mr.  Trcnholm  says  thai  by 
pooling  the  shipments  he  can  save  19 
per  cent  in  freight  rates  on  a  given  car 
to  Fargo,  for  example,  compared  with 
what  the  companies  would  have  to  pay- 
when  shipping  the  smaller  amounts 
separately. 

/  V\7-.  of  the  most  interesting  things 
about  the  terminal  is  the  way  equip- 
ment and  operations  have  been  stand- 
ardized. Each  building  is  600  feel 
long  and  100  feet  wide,  three  stories 
high.  Plans  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment alike  were  worked  out  by  Ihe 
terminal  company  and  executives  of 
the  big  tire  companies  who  went  to 
Minneapolis  and  studied  the  project 
in  detail  before  il  was  approved. 
Engineers  went  to  Akron  and  studied 
the  methods  of  handling  tires,  then 
went  back  and  installed  special  equip- 
ment adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
industry. 

Everything  was  made  in  units  based 
on  the  size  of  tires.  The  engineers 
adapted  a  tunnel  truck  six  feet  long 
and  three  feet  wide,  just  the  size  to 
lake  two  liers  of  tires.  They  made 
elevators  eighteen  feel  long  by  nine 
feet  wide,  just  the  size  to  hold  four 
trucks  of  tires.  Ceiling  heights  were 
calculated  to  accommodate  tiers  of 
tire  racks  without  loss  of  space.  The 
operating  force  is  composed  of  men 
from  Akron  and  other  tire  centers— 


An  elector  nt  the  end  of  the  lunnrl  ttiUea  trucks  to  distrlbuilna  floor  and  freight  station 


men  skilled  in  handling  tires.  The 
various  companies  not  only  use  the 
same  trucks  and  other  heavy  equip- 
ment, but  they  have  even  standardized 
on  the  various  forms  used  in  con- 
ducting their  business. 

The  Northwestern  Terminal  is 
owned  by  some  240  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  and  firms  of  Minneapolis,  the 
project  having  been  financed  on  a  bond 
issue  of  $5,000,000  and  an  issue  of 
approximately  $1,000,000  of  preferred 
stock.  Douglas  A.  Fiske,  former  pres- 
ident of  the  Minneapolis  Civic  and 
Commerce  Association,  is  president; 
Mr.  Brittin  is  vice-president  and 
general  manager;  Henry  Doerr.  pres- 
ident of  the  Minneapolis  Drug  Com- 
pany, vice-president,  and  C.  T.  Jaffruy, 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Minneapolis,  is  treasurer. 

The  Minneapolis  plan  of  terminal 
development  calls  for  the  building  of 
additional  units  of  the  terminal  for  a 
given  industry  as  thai  industry  grows. 
For  example,  two  units  of  the  rubber 
goods  terminal  have  been  erected, 
standing  end  to  end,  and  another  is  to 
be  built.  As  new  buildings  are  added 
the  tunnel  will  be  extended. 

But  this  is  nol  all.  The  terminal 
company  is  preparing  to  establish 
branches  at  Fargo  and  Minot,  North 
Dakota;  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota; 
Sioux  City.  Iowa,  and  possible  other 
points,  whence  il  will  re-distribute 
tires  and  rubber  goods  forwarded  t<> 
those  zones  in  carload  lots  from  Ihe 
Minneapolis  terminal.  Thus  the 
terminal  will  lake  on  more  and 
more  Ihe  aspect  of  a  distributing 
agency. 

Essentially  a  Minneapolis  instilu 
lion,  the  Northwestern  Terminal  em 
bodies  a  principle  that  has  more  thar 
local  significance. 

"This    particular    terminal,"  say; 

Mr.  Brittin.  "wa: 
established  for  the  tin 
and  rubber  goods  in 
duslry.  but  there  isn' 
an  industry  in  thi 
country  situated  at  i 
strategic  distributing 
point  that  couldn' 
apply  the  same  prinri 
pic  to  advantage. 

"Terminalizing  ai 
industry  is  n  goo< 
way  to  reduce  th 
costs  of  distribution 
Such  a  plan,  of  course 
would  scarcely  b 
practicable  for  a  sin  a 
industry,  but  an  ir 
dustry  lhat  uses  c 
could  use,  throujj 
the  consolidation  . 
stocks,  say  5OO.00 
square  feel  of  fl0(1 
space  in  any  one  rili 
may  well  adopt,  th 
plan." 
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Round  Pegs  in  Round  Holes 

How  Labor  Turnover  is  Cut  Down  W  hen  Each  Job  is  Analyzed, 
Then  Filled  and  Understudied  by  Healthy,  Contented  Workers 


/F  YOU  FLAT  TEA'  OUT  the 
months  to  make  the  treads  and 
take  the  increases  from 
month-end  to  month-end 
to  make  the  risers,  the 
.  chart  of  a  year's  labor 
turnover  in  almost  any 
business  enterprise  will 
look  like  a  flight  of  stairs. 

Now  the  ideal  condition, 
economically,  would  be  to 
have  no  flight  of  stairs 
at  all.  no  labor  turnover. 
But  it  seems  that  as  long 
as  humanity  remains 
human  there  will  be  labor 
turnover.  The  stairs  will 
continue  to  rise.  Granting 
this,  the  job  of  the  busi- 
ness man,  with  reference 
'  to  his  personnel,  is  two- 
fold: he  must  strive  to 
keep  the  stairs  from  rising 
too  high  in  the  aggregate; 
and,  in  order  that  the 
mechanism  of  his  business 
organization  may  move 
the  more  smoothly,  he 
must  try  to  keep  the  risers 
uniform. 

In  the  archives  of  the 
Jordan -Marsh  Company, 
which  employs  sonic  3.750 
persons  in  the  operation  of  a  depart- 
ment store  in  Boston,  there  arc  two 
(lights  of  stairs  representing  labor 
turnover.  One  is  complete  for  a  year; 
it  presents  a  profile  of  the  turnover  of 
1919.  The  other  is  incomplete;  il 
pictures  the  turnover  of  1920  to  the 
end  of  August.  Because  they  differ 
radically  in  the  two  important  particu- 
lars of  aggregate  height  and  uniformity 
jof  ascent,  the  two  flights  of  stairs, 
when  drawn  on  the  same  sheet  of 
paper,  stand  out  in  striking  contrast. 

Nineteen-ninctecn's  flight  of  stairs 
ascends  ambitiously —  and  erratically. 
Starting  at  altitude  330— which  means 
that  330  persons  left  the  employ  of  the 
store  in  January  — the  line  climbs 
diagonally  upward  and  across  the  year 
in  wild  and  scrambling  leaps.  In 
December  il  reaches  its  apex,  just 
above  altitude  2,500;  or,  to  be  exac  t, 
just  69  per  cent  of  the  zenith  that  is 
represented  by  the  3.750  persons  re- 
quired to  operate  the  store. 

Nincleen-lwcnty.  on  the  other  hand, 
starts  at  a  lower  level  — 190.  to  be  pre- 
ise—  and  moves  upward  more  slowly 
•  nd   more  uniformly.     Its  absolute 
ineof  ascent  is  less  precipitous.  Con- 
raslcd  with  those  of  1919.  the  risers 
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A  i-Um  of  ••fellow-worker*,"  Jordan-Mirth  Company 

in  its  stairs  are  beautifully  symmetri- 
cal. At  the  end  of  August  — the  last 
month  to  have  been  completed  when 
this  was  written  —  the  line  had  reached 
the  height  of  exactly  1.200.  And  this 
contrasted  with  1.700  for  the  same 
month  in  1919. 

In  other  words  and  in  terms  of 
human  beings  instead  of  lines  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  the  number  of  persons 
who  left  the  Jordan-Marsh  employ 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1920 
was  smaller  by  5(H)  than  the  number 
who  left  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  1919.  It  is  with  the  reasons  for  this 
difference,  this  gain  of  a  half-thousand 
on  the  credit  side  of  turnover,  that  this 
article  is  concerned. 

No  miracle  has  come  to  pass.  But 
in  the  Jordan-Marsh  store  this  year 
certain  agencies  arc  in  existence  and 
certain  forces  are  in  effect  that  did  not 
exist oroperate  last  year.  It  is  thecumu- 
lativc  effect  of  these  agencies  and 
forces  toward  a  lowered  labor  turnover 
that  has  made  itself  apparent,  so 
markedly,  in  a  comparison  of  the 
personnel  figures  for  the  two  years. 

Back  of  every  method  is  a  principle, 
a  policy.  If  the  Jordan-Marsh  policy 
of  personnel  can  be  summed  up  in  a 


sentence  it  is  to  hire  only  the  worker 
that  will  — theoretically —  fit  into  the 
job;  and  then,  if  the  fit 
proves  imperfect,  to  make 
the  job  fit  the  worker.  This 
policy  is  applied  in  three, 
broad  general  methods: 

1.  The  exercise  of  great 
care  in  employment;  see- 
ing to  it,  as  far  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  do  so, 
that  the  person  coming  in 
is  so  constituted,  physi- 
cally, mentally  and  tem- 
peramentally, as  to  fit  into 
the  job  and  into  the 
organization. 

2.  Following  up  the 
newcomer,  systematically, 
after  he  has  joined  the 
organization; watching  his 
work  from  several  points 
of  view;  coaching  and 
training  and  encouraging 
him  in  his  work. 

3.  Analyzing  the  jobs 
in  the  store,  determining 
their  special  and  peculiar 
requirements  and  provid- 
ing for  the  future  fulfill- 
ment of  those  require- 
ments by  "understudying" 
the  jobs. 

For  all  its  personnel  work  the 
Jordan-Marsh  organization  is  divided 
into  four  main  divisions— sales,  office, 
general  and  junior.  The  three  first  are 
self-explanatory.  In  the  junior  divi- 
sion are  grouped  the  younger  em- 
ployees. 10  to  19  years  old.  who.  for 
the  most  part,  arc  cashiers  and  inspec- 
tors. Each  division  has  a  supervisor, 
responsible  for  all  matters  of  personnel 
within  that  division.  I  n  addition,  there 
are  two  hiring  supervisors,  a  man  for 
the  employing  of  men  and  boys  and  a 
woman  for  the  employing  of  women 
and  girls. 

But — and  this  sounds  paradoxical 
in  an  article  about  employing  help  — 
the  hiring  supervisors  have  nothing  to 
do  until  someone  else  has  been  unable 
to  do  il.  And  this  bring:;  us.  as  in  a 
rircle,  to  the  matter  of  analyzing  the 
job  and  understudying  il. 

Job  analysis  and  understudying  is 
the  work  of  the  Jordan-Marsh  plan- 
ning department  and  more  specifically 
of  Merrill  \V.  Osgood,  I  he  methods 
director.  Every  job  in  the  Jordan- 
Marsh  store  that  is  susceptible  to  such 
treatment  —  and  this  includes  virtually 
every  job  in  the  store  except  jobs  in 
Ihc  sales  division,  and  even  in  tin 
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division  a  start  has  been 
made  — has  been  analyzed 
by  Ihc  planning  department 
and  rated  as  lo  requirements 
and  salary.  Every  depart- 
ment head  in  the  divisions 
so  analyzed  has  on  his  desk 
a  ehart  on  which  are  visu- 
alized all  the  jobs  within  his 
department.  Jobs  that  are 
related  to  each  other  in 
the  line  of  promotion  arc 
grouped  together,  each  job 
in  a  rectangle  by  itself, 
with  its  functions,  its  daily 
srheduleof  work,  its  peculiar 
specifications  as  to  require- 
ments, its  salary  rale  and 
its  bonus  arrangement  all 
duly  listed. 

Consider  a  specific  case: 
The  young  woman  at  the 
head  of  the  mailing  depart- 
ment finds  that  she  has  a 
vacancy  to  fill  —  herassislant 
is  leaving  lo  go  lo  college. 
Together,  the  executive 
division  manager  and  Ihe 
office  supervisor— since  this 
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happens 

to  be  a  job  within  the  personnel  juris- 
diction of  the  office  supervisor  —  have 
a  look  at  the  department  chart,  with 
ils  group  of  rectangles  representing 
jobs,  lined  up  from  left  to  right  in  the 
order  of  their  rank  downward. 

Under  the  head  of  "Functions"  the 
rectangle  for  assistant  department 
head  lists  these  duties:  "Stamp  and 
seal  mail;  sort  U.  S.  and  inter-slorc 
mail  for  slore  delivery;  wrap  and  stamp 
parcels  post  and  insured  mail;  run  of! 
slore  notices  on  mimeograph."  Next 
below  the  statement  of  functions  is 
given  the  schedule  of  the  job,  made  up 
from  a  lime  study  of  an  average  day's 
work.  And  next  below  the  schedule  is 
Ihe  topic  of  most  importance  when  an 
appointment  is  being  considered,  the 
job  specifications.  These  particular 
specifications  happen  to  call  for  a 
young  woman;  the  physical  work  en- 
tailed is  rather  light,  but  there  is  some 
mental  strain;  the  incumbent  must  be 
accurate,  careful  and  dependable,  and 
equipped  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Ihe  "lay-out"  of  Ihe  slore  ;m<i  the 
ability  to  read  "poor"  writing.  The 
job,  according  lo  the  last  notation 
under  the  head  of  specifications,  is 
"understudied  by  (he  inlcr-storc  mai 
service  girls." 

Very  well,  what  about  the 
intcr-slore  mail  service  girls'? 
On  the  chart,  next  door  lo 
the  rectangle  for  Ihe  assistant 
department  head  and  on  Die 
right  of  it,  is  another  rectangle 
designated  "lnter-store 
Service."    Here  Ihe  line-up  of 
Functions  differs  from  thai  of 
i he  assistant  department 
•  id  — and   naturally  so.  be- 
msc  the  job  is  different  — 


The  upper  flight  of  Hairs  represents  the  labor  turnover  In  the  Jordan-Marsh 
Company  store  In  1919.    The  lower  fllfiht  represents  the  turnover  to  the 
end  of  August,  1*20 

but  the  notations  under  "Job  Specifica- 
tions" coincide  on  several  points  with 
those  of  the  job  next  higher  up.  Inter- 
store  mail  service,  the  chart  shows, 
can  be  handled  by  a  girl,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  "young  woman" 
specified  for  assistant  department 
head;  and,  while  the  girl's  general 
ability  need  not  scale  quile  so  high,  she, 
too,  must  be  accurate  and  dependable 
and  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
store's  departmental  arrangement. 
There  is  a  rubber-stamped  admonition 
in  the  inter-slore  service  rectangle  to 
"consider  for  promotion  after  six 
months." 

"Is  there  a  girl  in  the  intcr-slore 
mail  service  that  comes  up  lo  the 
specifications?"  the  division  executive 
asks. 

"Yes,"  the  supervisor  says,  "Miss 
Murphy  qualifies.  She  has  reached 
the  maximum  salarv   in  inter-slore 


Here's  a  good  trick — a  card  file  for  holding  and  recording  locker  keys. 
The  cards  are  made  of  two  pieces  of  light  cardboard  and  a  filler  of 
heavier  cardboard  that  has  five  slots  cut  Into  It  from  one  side.  The 
three  pieces  are  pasted  toilet  her.  with  the  filler  In  the  middle.  The 
slots  In  the  filler  constitute  openings  Into  which  the  shanks  of  keys  can 
be  Inserted.  A  slot  on  the  end  holds  a  little  ticket  containing  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  key  Is  assigned.  When  a  key  Is  lost 
or  an  eitra  key  Is  wanted  a  little  tail  marked  "K"  la  slipped  Info  the 
slot  of  the  missing  key.  The  Jordan-Marsh  Company  locksmith 
give*  the  file  the  "once-over"  every  morning. 


service  and  is  eligible  for 
promotion." 

"Very  well,"  says  Ihc 
division  head,  "we'll  appoint 
Miss  Murphy  assistant  de- 
partment head  of  Ihe  mail- 
ing department." 

And  that's  all  there  is  lo 
a  promotion  in  Ihc  Jordan- 
Marsh  plan  of  analyzing 
and  understudying  the 
job  —  that  is,  that's  all  there 
is  to  the  process  except  for 
filling  Miss  Murphy's  place 
in  the  inter-slore  service, 
which,  according  to  the 
chart,  is  understudied  by 
inspectors  or  by  cashiers 
desiring  offirc  work  — in  a 
word,  by  the  juniors. 

And  now,  although  de- 
velopment of  the  process 
of  analyzing  and  under- 
studying the  jobs  is  making 
it  increasingly  difficult  for 
such  a  contingency  lo  arise, 
consider  a  case  in  which  il 
is  impossible  or  impractical 
to  fill  a  vacancy  by  promotion  or  by 
transfer   from   another  department. 
Take  a  selling  job.  for  instance.  For 
the  division  of  sales  there  are  plans  for 
a  promotional  system  that  will  take  its 
graduations  from  associated  lines  of 
merchandise,  but  consider  a  case  under 
conditions  as  they  exist  without  the 
promotional  plan. 

A  man  is  needed  to  sell  trousers. 
To  Ihe  hiring  supervisor  is  delegated 
the  job  of  finding  the  man.  Let  us  — 
to  become  clubby  all  of  a  sudden  with 
the  reader— let's  go  upstairs  lo  the 
employment  office  and  watch  the 
wheels  go  'round. 

Employment  office,  we  find,  is  a 
generic  and  none  loo  accurate  term 
that  really  takes  in  a  whole  community 
of  offices  that  occupy  a  goodly  section 
of  the  seventh  floor  of  the  new  Jordan- 
Marsh  building.    In  the  group  are  the 
of  the  employment  manager. 
II.   Fairclough,  Jr.,  and  the 
several  supervisors.  Besides, 
there  are  the  offices  and  the 
files  and  appurtenances  of  the 
timekeepers  and  the  keepers 
of  individual  records  of  em- 
ployee. Last,  but  not  least  — 
and  really  firsl  as  you  com« 
into  the  village  of  offices  front 
Ihe  elevators— is  the  Baltinion 
lunch. 

At  least,  it  looks  like  i 
Baltimore  lunch  when  yen 
first  step  in.  There,  surely 
are  Ihc  familiar  onc-arnicc 
chairs.  But  quickly  you  se< 
thai  Ihe  wide  arms  of  ih, 
chairs  are  nol  for  eating  bill 
for  writing  purposes.  Job  up 
plicants  sit  in  those  chain 
and  fill  out  application  blank? 
the  while  Ihcy  wail  Ihcir  turn 
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1  to  go  through  the  employment  mill. 

'"Mill"  is  a  word  deliberately  used. 
That  Jordan-Marsh  employment  de- 
partment really  is  a  mill,  a  piece  of 
Miiooth-working  machinery.  On  al- 
most any  fairly  busy  forenoon  its 
human  grist  will  number  a  couple  of 
hundred  persons.  It  grinds  not  slowly 
-for  it  must  move  fast  to  get  its  work 
done  — but  it  does  grind  "exceeding 
tine."  Of  the  two  hundred  that  may 
he  called,  twenty  may  be  chosen. 

Through  the  center  of  the  Baltimore 
lunch  runs  a  partition  that  separates 
Ihe  applicants,  men  and  women.  At 
the  inner  end  of  the  partition  and  on 
each  side  of  it,  are  two  gales,  one 
marked  "In"  and  the  other  marked 
'Out."  The  "Out"  gate  swings  only 
out  and  the  "In"  gale  swings  only  in  — 
like  a  pair  of  valves- but  the  "In" 
fiate  opens  only  when  the  hiring  super- 
visor—a man  on  the  men's  side  and  a 
woman  on  the  women's  side  and  stand- 
ing at  the  "hiring  desks"  a  few  feet 
inside  the  gates  — touches  an  electric 
button. 

I'sually  the  applicants  have  been 
interviewed  in  a  preliminary  way  by 
:m  assistant  hiring  supervisor.  Thus 
ninny  are  eliminated.  Then  the  sur- 
vivors as  their  turns  approach,  line  up 
just  outside  the  "In"  gate.  One  by  one 
they  go  through,  to  stand  at  the  hiring 
desk  and  be  questioned  and  passed  upon 
by  the  hiring  supervisor. 

And  so,  finally,  there,  passes  through 
the  "In"  gate  the  man  who  is  to  sell 
pants.  Let's  go  in  with  him.  He  has 
had  some  experience  in  selling  pants. 
He  is  young  and  intelligenl-looking, 
neatly  dressed  and  of  sufficient  educa- 
tion. He  qualifies.  The  sales  super- 
visor has  a  little  talk  with  him.  Then 
he  is  "booked."  His  name  is  entered 
upon  the  time  records.  A  master  card 
that  will  hold  the  history  of  his  asso- 
ciation wilh  the  Jordan-Marsh  Com- 
pany for  all  the  time  he  is  a  member  of 
the  organization  goes  into  a  folder  in 
;i  master  fde  —  to  remain  there.  He 
is  assigned  a  number  and  a  locker  and 
«iven  a  locker  key  — the  key  being 
taken,  by  the  way.  out  of  an  ingenious 
arrangement  of  file-cards  that  have 
taken  the  place,  most  satisfactorily,  of 
a  cumbersome  key  rack.  And  now 
l  be  man  who  is  to  sell  pants  is  a  Jordan- 
Marsh  employee— no,  not  an  employee. 
>ut  a  "fellow-worker." 

Employee  is  a  word  that  has  been 
banished  from  the  Jordan-Marsh  vocab- 
ulary. But  the  banishment  of  the 
word  is  a  reflection  of  something  bigger 
than  a  mere  distinction  in  terminology. 
I  here  is  a  difference  in  meaning. 
•VI low- worker  is  the  word  because  the 
>rinciplc  that  actuates  the  Jordan- 
vlarsh  plan  of  personnel  efTort  is  lo 
mike  every  person  on  the  payroll  work 
villi  the  organization  and  not  for  the 
ordan-Marsh  Company. 

•  We  call  this  Ihe  employment  dc- 
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A  *rcttnn  uf  the  chart  containing  an  unaly*i*  of  the  }ob*  In  the  nuttlnit  department.  The  Oat  the 
top  of  the  left-hand  column  mean*  that  the  job  —  that  of  a*al*tant  department  head  —  I*  under  the 
ofnee  flupervlaor;  the  ftfture  2  do*lHnate«  the  |ob  number,  and  the  letter  C  Indicate*  the  amount  of 
■alary.  The  symbols  In  the  first  line  under  the  headln»  "Job  apedAcatlona."  Indicate  that  the 
job  I*  filled  by  a  younC  woman;  that  it  Involve*  light  physical  work  but  some  mental  attain,  and 
:  be  healthy  and  have  strong  feet.  This  job  U  understudied  by  I 
girls,  whose  work  Is  analyzed  In  the  column  at  the  right 


parlment."  said  Employment  Man- 
ager Fairclough.  "but  employment  is 
only  a  small  part  of  our  work.  It's  only 
the  beginning.  The  big  thing  is  what 
we  do  with  and  for  our  fellow-workers 
after  they  are  employed." 

From  the  time  he  is  "booked  " 
through  all  the  phases  of  his  scrvire 
with  the  company,  through  his  pro- 
motions and  transfers  from  depart- 
ment lo  department,  the  fellow-worker 
is  under  the  personal  observation  and 
the  sympathetic  supervision  of  his 
respective  supervisor.  His  department 
head  may  be  his  boss,  but  his  super- 
visor is  his  guardian.  On  the.  day  he 
is  hired,  a  record  of  that  event  goes 
into  the  supervisor's  tickler  file,  lo 
come  oul  one  month  later  for  action. 
At  Ihe  end  of  that  first  month  there 


is  made  up  a  three-angled  analysis  of 
the  fellow-worker  and  his  work.  He, 
himself,  has  a  hand  in  that  analysis; 
he  passes  opinion  on  himself.  His 
department  head  has  a  hand  in  it  .  he 
sets  down  his  verdict.  And  the  third 
party  to  the  analysis  is  the  supervisor. 
The  three  opinions,  taken  from  the  three 
points  of  view,  arc  assembled  on  a 
card  —  it's  called  the  "Fellow-worker 
Analysis  Record"  — and  this  card,  too, 
goes  into  the  master  file. 

Thenceforth,  from  month  to  month, 
automatically  the  case  of  that  fellow- 
worker  comes  up  for  consideration. 
Under  the  Jordan-Marsh  plan  of  rating 
jobs  as  to  salary,  his  increases  in  pay 
will  come  automatically — if  he  is  just 
normal.  Hut  he  may  be  sub-normal 
in  abilitv,  or  he  mav  be  abnormal  I 
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A  $4,000,000  Corner  Grocery 

Six  Tons  of  Butter  in  a  Single  Day;  1,000  Cases  of  Eggs  a  Week; 
25  Tons  of  Coffee  a  Month — That's  What  They  Sell  at  McCann's 


\7~0U  GO  IX  through  the  main 
Y  entrance  and  find  the  butler 
counter  on  your 
right  and  the  delicatessen 
department  on  your  left. 
The  storeroom,  you 
observe,  is  rather  narrow 
—  not  more  than  thirty 
feet  in  width  — although 
it  does  seem  to  run  back 
rather  "deep." 

You  saunter  back 
toward  the  rear  end  and 
toward  the  little  crate 
of  offices  suspended, 
mezzanine-like,  just 
helow  the  ceiling;  and 
then,  on  your  right,  an 
archway  opens.  You  see 
that  the  store  really  is 
I --shaped,  and  you  ob- 
serve, through  the  arch- 
way, another  storeroom 
and  beyond  that  another 
archway  and  still  another 
room.  You  know,  un- 
officially, that  in  addition 
to  what  you  can  see  from 
where  you  arc,  there  arc  a  restaurant, 
a  coffee  shop  and  a  cafeteria,  all  public. 

"Well,"  you  admit,  grudgingly, 
"maybe  it's  possible." 

Then,  somewhat  later,  say  at  5 
o'clock  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  you 
go  back  to  the  store  for  another  look 
around;  and  then  you  see  how  McCann 
A  Company,  grocers  de  luxe,  doing 
business  in  a  single  store  in  the  heart 
of  Pittsburgh's  retail  market  district, 
arc  physically  able  to  realize  a  volume 
of  sales  running  over  $1,000,000  a  year. 

That  butter  counter  that  you  saw 
when  you  first  came  in  is  lined,  and 
quite  literally  lined,  with  customers. 
They  are  three  and  four  deep.  The 
crowd  is  so  dense  that  you  can't  see 
the  counter.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
people  in  that  crowd.  You  can  sec 
they  have  come  from  all  walks  of  life, 
although  just  at  the  moment  they 
aren't  doing  much  walking.  They're 
all  too  busy  crowding  up  to  buy  butter 
and  eggs.  Here  and  there  you  spot 
the  grey-blue  uniform  of  a  chauffeur. 
I  le  has  come,  in  a  limousine  or  sedan 
that  waitsoulside  — and  there's  always 
a  line  of  automobiles  outside  Mc- 
Cann's  —  to  buy  McCann's  butler  and 
eggs  for  the  Lady  of  the  House. 

"What's  needed  here,"  you  say,  as 
you  worm  your  way  back  through  the 
throng,  "is  a  traffic  policeman." 

Hack  at  the  lunch  counter  under  the 
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WUhln  a  radlui  of  500  feel  It  hu»  fifty-fire  competitor* 

mezzanine  — a  little  auxiliary  lunch 
counter,  where  coffee  and  sandwiches 
and  buttermilk  arc  available  — there 
is  another  line,  two  and  three  deep. 
You  sheer  off  to  the  right,  through 
the  archway,  and  arc  caught  up  in 
another  swirl  of  traffic,  and  you  swim 
through  that  to  a  little  eddy  where 
the  current  moves  less  giddily,  and 
thereabouts,  probably,  you  find  the 
manager,  lie's  just  visiting  around, 
calling  customers  by  name  and  asking 
them  if  they  have  been   wailed  on. 

"Just  like  a  corner  grocery  store," 
you  soliloquize,  "but  what  a  differ- 
ence !" 

Then  you  buttonhole  the  manager  — 
at  least  I  did. 

"Mr.  Kcfover,"  I  said  — his  name  is 
Clark  Kcfover  and  he  used  to  be  a 
department  store  executive— "tell  me 
about  this  place."  And  he  gave  me 
these  facts  and  figures: 

The  McCann  store  had  its  be- 
ginnings back  in  the  eighties  when 
Owen  and  Frank  McCann.  brothers, 
donned  each  a  white  apron  and  began 
selling  butter  and  eggs  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh market  place.  They  started 
with  a  little  stall.  Today  the  enter- 
prise they  founded  is  a  corporation; 
the  brothers  have  retired  from  its 
active  management;  and  whether  or 
not  the  McCann  store  is.  as  it  is  said 
to  be.  the  largest  single  grocery  store 


in  America,  one  thing  is  certain  unc 
that  is  that  the  little  stall  of  th< 
McCann's  has  grown  int< 
a  "whale"  of  a  store. 

In  the  aggregate  Ihi 
store  occupies  60.004 
square  feet  of  floor  spare 
Rut  — and  note  this,  foi 
it  shows  something  O 
what  can  be  done  by  lh« 
concentration  of  sale: 
effort  —  despite  the  fad 
that  the  store  is  house* 
in  a  three-story  building 
its  54,000,000  annua 
business  is  done  in  u  spaci 
comprising  just  one-thin 
of  the  total  area;  thi 
ground  floor  alone  b 
devoted  to  retail  selling 
Just  a  little  corner  o 
the  second  floor  is  needet 
for  the  executive  offices 
the  rest  of  the  floor  pro 
vides  storage  room  foi 
canned  groceries  and  tin 
like.  The  third  flooi 
has  facilities  for  th< 
storing  and  roasting  of  cofTee. 

On  a  Saturday  the  customers  whi 
buy  things  in  the  McCann  store  num 
bcr  between  50,000  and  75,000. 

At  the  butler  counter  alone  — where 
on  the  day  I  visited  the  store,  cighteei 
men  were  at  work  culling,  weighing 
wrapping  and  selling  butler  — a  singl 
Saturday's  sales  will  run  over  12.<MN 
pounds-  six  tons  — of  butter.  In  th 
same  department,  sales  of  eggs  anion n 
to  1,000  cases  a  week. 

The  cofTee  roasting  department  turn 
out,  on  an  average.  50.000  pounds  - 
twenty-five  tons— of  coffee  in  a  month 
Every  day  fiOO  persons  palroniz 
the  rafetcria  and  2,000  others  partak 
of  "snacks"  in  the  cofTee  shop. 

Through  the  week  the  store  emplo>> 
on  its  regular  payroll,  about  225  per 
sons.  On  Saturday  the  working  fore 
is  increased  to  about  300.  "Yes,"  th 
manager  said,  "it  takes  quite  a  fore 
of  people  to  run  the  place.  In  th 
meal  department,  for  instance.  \v 
have  twenty-seven  butchers." 

"Let's  go  and  have  a  look  at  th 
butter  counter."  Kefover  suggeste< 
"To  me  that's  the  most  interestin 
spot  in  the  store." 

We  worked  our  way  back  throng 
the  crowd  to  the  forty-foot  count* 
near  the  main  entrance,  found  a  plac 
from  which  we  could  see,  and  looked  oi 
The  butter  and  eggs,  a  tub  and 
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use  at  a  lime,  conic  up  in  electric 
levators  from  the  cold-storage  boxes 
i  the  basement.  Behind  the  counter 
he  butler  men  work  in  teams  of  two, 
tie  man  cutting  and  weighing  and 
he  other  wrapping  and  selling. 
:urh  tub  of  butter  and  each  case  of 
i^s,  as  it  comes  up  from  the  basement, 
I  tallied  against  a  team  or  a  salesman 
nd  charged  at  the  retail  price.  At  the 
nd  of  the  day  the  sales  of  each  sales- 
nun  and  each  team  of  men  must 
heck  against  the  charges. 

"Watch  that  fellow  over  there, 
ivond  from  the  end."  Kefover  di- 
nted.   "He  cuts  sixty  tubs  of  butler 

day.  If  you  don't  think  that  culling 
ixty  tubs  of  butter  into  quartcr- 
•ound,  half-pound  and  one-pound 
uts  constitutes  a  day's  work,  you 
ughl  to  try  it.  Cutting  butter,  as 
ou  sec  it  done  here,  is  a  trade  peculiar 
it  the  McCann  store.  It  requires  nice 
udgment  of  weight  — and  a  darned 
trong  right  arm.  Butter  cutters  ol 
ur  kind  aren't  born  — they're  made; 
nd  we  have  to  'make*  them  ourselves, 
ind  temperamental!  Say,  in  my  de- 
arlment  store  experience  I  dealt  with 
rofessional  artists  and  1  thought  they 
•ere  temperamental;  but  until  I  en- 
ounlcred  these  home-trained  butler 
utters  of  ours  I  didn't  know  what 
'nipcrament  was!" 

I  went  upstairs  to  talk  with  the 
resident,  W.  P.  Fraser,  about  the 
HTchandising  methods  of  McCann  t\ 
onipany. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "in  such  a  business 


as  ours,  so  big  a  business,  you'd  expect 
to  lind  a  highly  complicated  system, 
something  exceedingly  technical  and 
scientific-sounding.  But  our  system 
doesn't  even  sound  complicated  — 
although  it  isn't  always  as  simple  as  it 
sounds.  It's  just  this,  summed  up  in 
(he  one  rule  that  summarizes  our 
mclhods  and  our  policy:  Buy  the  best 
there  is  of  everything  in  which  the 
store  deals,  and  then  sell  at  a  profit. 

•■'TAKE  butter,  for  instance.  The 
butter  we  buy  is  absolutely  the  best 
butter  that  can  be  had.  It's  the  kind 
of  butter  that  is  served  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  Waldorf  in  New  York. 
There  isn't  another  retail  store  in 
America  that  I  know  of  that  sells  that 
kind  of  butler  over  the  counter.  But 
we  buy  it.  and  buy  it  in  carload  lots; 
and  then  we  sell  it  at  a  fair  profit. 
To  get  it  wc  have  to  pay  the  price. 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  in  ten  years 
we  haven't  bought  a  pound  of  butter 
that  didn't  cost  us  at  least  a  cent  a 
pound  more  than  the  market  price. 

"It's  the  same  with  eggs.  We  buy 
only  the  best  and  wc  pay  the  price  to 
get  them.  Every  egg  that  goes  over 
our  counters  is  candled  in  our  own 
store,  and  candled  on  the  day  it  is  sold. 
Wc  carry  neither  butter  nor  eggs  in 
storage.  I  have  seen  days  on  which 
we  have  sold  over  six  tons  of  butter 
and  on  which,  at  the  close  of  the  day's 
business,  there  wouldn't  be  more  than 
three  or  four  tubs  of  butter  left  in  the 
cold-storage   boxes  downstairs.  It's 


the  same  with  meats,  groceries,  the 
food  wc  serve  in  the  restaurants  — with 
everything  we  handle.  To  attract 
our  buyers  a  thing  has  to  be  more 
than  'good';  it  has  to  be  the  best. 

"Our  prices?  Of  course  they  are 
higher  than  our  competitors'.  Bui 
our  customers  arc  willing  to  pay  the 
difference  to  gel  McCann's  goods. 
I'm  not  boasting,  but  stating  a  simple 
fact,  when  I  tell  you  that  there  arc 
thousands  of  housewives  in  Pittsburgh 
who  won't  buy  anything  but  McCann's 
butter  and  eggs.  Our  customers 
themselves  have  made  our  slogan  for 
us:   'If  it's  McCann's  it's  good.' 

"Our  competitors  undersell  us  on 
nearly  every  line  and  every  item  that 
wc  carry.  When  I  made  up  the  income 
tax  returns  for  the  store  I  had  occasion 
to  look  closely  into  the  matter  of  our 
competition;  and  I  found  that,  located 
within  five  hundred  feet  of  us  here  in 
the  retail  market  district,  there  are 
just  fifty-five  competitors.  Yet  the 
fact  that  our  prices  arc  uniformly 
higher  than  the  prices  of  these  com- 
petitors in  our  immediate  neighbor- 
hood seems  to  have  no  effect  whatever 
on  our  business.  We  just  go  along  in 
our  own  way,  making  our  own  margin 
of  profit  without  regard  to  competition 
and  setting  our  own  prices,  and  our 
customers  never  complain. 

"It  must  not  be  assumed  that  we 
cater  only  to  the  rich.  Rich  and  poor 
alike  come  to  McCann's  for  quality. 
Our  buying  in  quantities  is  an  advan- 
tage to  such  a  cosmopolitan  trade. 


"To  attract  our  huyera."  u>>  Mr.  Fraaer.  "a  thing  haa  to  be  more  than  'Hood';  It  haa  to  he  the  hint 
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What  Is  Turnover? 

Bt  H.  VICTOR  WRIGHT 
Director  of  Research  Bureau,  American  National  Retail  Jewelers'  Association 


A  DELEGATE  lo  a  recent  conven- 
aA  tion  of  retail  jewelers  said  that  he 
■*  maintained  an  average  stock  of 
$25,000  and  that  his  gross  sales  for  the 
last  year  were  $75,000.  In  this  state- 
ment, standing  alone,  there  is  nothing 
unusual,  but  when  the  same  merchant 
later  referred  to  the  fact  that  on  this 
basis  he  was  turning  his  slock  three 
times  a  year,  he  betrayed  a  mis-under- 
standing of  the  word  "turnover"  as  it 
is  applied  lo  express  the  movement  of 
merchandise. 

Evidently  he  reached  his  conclusion 
by  dividing  $75,000  by  $25,000.  but  in 
so  doing  he  was  overlooking  the  fact 
that  the  $75,000  represented  goods  at 
retail  prices,  while  the  $25,000  repre- 
sented goods  at  cost. 

Every  merchant  should  have  a  clear 
idea  of  what  "turnover"  really  is,  and 
protect  himself  from  the  consequences 
of  a  very  common  error.  Moreover, 
the  value  of  the  interchange  of  thought 
and  experience  upon  which  our  suc  cess 
so  largely  depends  requires  accuracy 
and  uniformity  of  interpretation,  as 
well  as  of  classification. 

If  you  were  to  invest  $100  in  a  dia- 
mond ring  and  sell  it  for  SI  50.  would 
you  say  that  you  had  turned  your 
stock  one  and  one-half  times?  Surely 
not;  the  simplicity  of  the  transaction 
clearly  indicates  otherwise.  You  had 
a  stock  worth  $100  represented  by  one 
diamond  ring,  and  you  disposed  of 
your  entire  stock  — once. 

Again,  if  you  should  sell  the  same 
ring  for  $200,  instead  of  $150.  you 
would  not  say  that  you  had  turned 
your  stock  twice,  for  it  would  be 
apparent  that  you  had  disposed  of 
your  stock-in-trade  but  once.  In  other 
words,  your  turnover  would  still  be 
Si'"'.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
should  sell  the  ring  for  less  than  the 
$100  you  paid  for  it,  you  would  still 
have  turned  your  stock  once.  It  is 
therefore  obvious  that  the  price  at 
which  you  sold  the  ring  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  your  rate  of  turn- 
over. 

Let  us,  at  this  point,  see  that  we 
understand  clearly  the  distinction  be- 
tween "turnover"  and  "rate  of  turn- 
over." 

Our  "turnover"  is  always  our  sales 
at  cost.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
sum  of  our  stock  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  in  question  — 
for  illustration  we  will  assume  a  ycar- 
t-lits  the  total  purchases  for  the  year. 


less  the  amount  of  slock  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  year.    For  example: 

Stock  on  hand  Feb.  1,  1920 .   .  $43,000 

(Add)    Purchases.    Feb.  1, 

1920.  to  Jan.  31.  1921   61.000 

SIOI.(KK) 

(Deduct)  Slock  on  hand  Jan. 
31.  1921   11.000 

Amount   of   "turnover,"  or 

sales  at  cost,  for  year  $  63.000 

How.  then,  are  we  to  determine  our 
"rale  of  turnover."  and  determine  it 
accurately?  First  of  all.  we  must  find 
the  average  stock  on  hand  for  the  period 
in  question.  The  accuracy  of  this 
figure,  of  course,  will  depend  on  the 
completeness  of  our  records. 

It  may  be  that  the  only  data  from 
which  the  average  stock  on  hand  can 
be  determined  is  the  amount  of  slock 
on  hand  at  the  time  of  each  annual 
stocktaking.  For  example,  if  your 
merchandise  on  hand  Februarv  1.  1920. 
was  $43,000,  while  on  January' 31.  H»21. 
your  merchandise  on  hand  amounts  to 
$41,000.  you  would  divide  the  total. 
$84,000.  by  two  and  conclude  that  your 
average  slock  on  hand  was  $42,<*X). 

'THE  accuracy  of  this  figure,  however. 

will  depend  upon  the  answer  to  a 
very  important  question:  hownearyour 
average  stock  was  the  stock  at  the  time 
of  taking  inventory?  It  may  be  that 
the  stock  was  greatly  reduced  during 
the  summer  months,  or  largely  in- 
creased in  anticipation  of  the  December 
trade.  These  conditions  naturally 
would  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  average  stock  maintained,  and 
should  not  be  overlooked.  If  the  in- 
ventory' is  taken  at  a  season  when 
stock  is  abnormally  low,  and  these 
figures  arc  accepted  as  determining 
the  average  slock  on  hand,  then  the 
rate  of  turnover  will  seem  to  be  greater 
than  it  really  is.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  take  inventor,'  at  a  time  when 
stocks  arc  abnormally  large,  these 
figures  will  indicate  a  rate  of  turnover 
less  than  it  really  is. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  your  records 
are  complete  enough  to  reveal  not  only 
the  amount  of  stock  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  each  fiscal  period, 
but  also  the  amount  of  your  purchases 
and  the  cost  of  the  goods  sold,  from 
month  to  month.  Knowing  the  estimated 
stock  on  hand  for  even,'  month  in  the 
year,  you  have  only  lo  divide  the  sum 
of  these  amounts  by  twelve  and  you 
arrive  with  almost  absolute  accuracy 


at  the  figure  you  want— the  amount  ol 
your  average  slock.    For  example: 

February    1.    1920.   stock  on 

hand  $43,000 

Purchases  for  February  (add) . .  3.0(H) 

$46,000 

Less  cost  of  goods  sold  in  Feb.. .  4.O0O 
March  1.  1920,  stock  on  hand.  .$42,000 

By  repealing  this  process  from 
month  to  month,  you  will  accumulate 
figures  somewhat  like  the  following: 


February  1,  slock  on  hand. .    $  43.00O 

March  I,  stock  on  hand   42.0(H) 

April  1.  stock  on  hand   41.(HH) 

May  1.  stock  on  hand   41.000 

June  1.  stock  on  hand   37,000 

July  1.  stock  on  hand   35.0O0 

August  1,  stock  on  hand   35,(H)0 

September  1,  stock  on  hand. .  39.0(H) 

October  1,  stock  on  hand    .  .  42.0(H) 

November  1,  stock  on  hand.  .  47.0(H) 

December  1.  stock  on  hand .  .  59.0(H) 


January  1. 1921.  stock  on  hand    13. (HN) 

$501,000 

Divide  this  total.  $504,000,  by- 
twelve  and  the  result  is  $12,000.  your 
average  stock  on  hand  for  the  year. 

Now  divide  the  turnover,  or  sales  at 
cost,  by  the  average  stock  on  hand 
(always  at  cost),  and  the  result  is  your 
rate  of  turnover,  the  number  of  limes 
that  your  stock  has  turned.  I'sing  the 
foregoing  figures  and  dividing  (ho 
amount  of  the  turnover,  $63,000,  by 
the  average  stock  on  hand  for  the  same 
period.  $42,000,  wc  find  that  in  this 
instance  the  rate  of  turnover  is  one  and 
one-half. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject  of 
turnover,  let  me  make  clear  one  other 
point.  Because  your  figures  indicate 
that  your  stock  has  turned  one  and 
one-half  times  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
do  not  assume  that  all  slock  has  turned 
at  the  same  rate.  The  merchandise 
in  one  department  may  have  turned 
twice  in  the  year,  while  that  in  another 
department  may  have  turned  only 
once.  Your  figures  thus  far  indicate 
merely  that  you  have  turned  one  and 
one-half  times  the  equivalent  of  the 
entire  slock.  Some  merchandise  has 
remained  in  your  stock  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  to  the  end.  while 
other  merchandise  has  been  sold  anc 
replaced  and  sold  again  —  possihlx 
many  limes. 

This  thought  emphasizes  the  neet 
of  going  a  step  farther  and  of  keepinj 
accurate  records  of  inventory,  pur 
chases,  sales,  and  cost  of  goods  sold 
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Old  ocwgpnal  Dutch 
watch  with  took,  cn  stal 
used  during  17th  century 


-  of  enduring  quality 

THE  roller- trip  escapement  of 
the  Royal  Typewriter  is  pat- 
terned after  the  escapement  of  a 
finely  built  watch.   The  end  achieved  in 
both  cases  is  the  same — accuracy. 

This  essential  device,  in  the  timepiece,  gauges  every 
fraction  of  a  second  with  such  exactness  that  no 
appreciable  variation  is  apparent  for  many  months, 
often  years.  In  the  Royal  Typewriter,  throughout 
its  long  life,  the  escapement  makes  possible  the  per- 
fect spacing  of  clean  type  face  impressions — speed 
with  no  sacrifice  of  accuracy — consummate  case  of 
operation — a  quietly  flowing  carriage. 

The  infinite  care  of  the  old  watchmaker  is  emu- 
lated today  by  the  "Royal"  artisan.  The  ideal  of 
utmost  perfection,  constantly  followed,  always  in- 
sures fine  workmanship,  excellent  service  and 
enduring  quality. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364-366  Broadway,  New  York 
Branches  and  Agendo  the  World  Out 
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STOPS  WASTE  of 
OFFICE  SUPPLIES 

No  two  elements  gouge  into  profits  more  than  wasted  materials 
and  wasted  energy. 

An  unsystematic  office  means  dissatisfied  employees;  dissatisfied 
employees  means  wasted  energy. 

An  untidy,  disorderly  office  means  wasted  materials. 

Terrell's  Cabinets  eliminate  both  of  these  "waste"  elements. 

There  is  no  energy  wasted — no  lost  motion  —  in  securing  an  article 
for  everything  is  in  its  place-   you  know  where  it  is. 

There  is  no  material  wasted.  It  is  all  kept  in  order  in  a  steel 
cabinet,  away  from  dirt,  dust  and  litter. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

These  cabinets  may  be  had  with  plain  shelves  or  fitted  with  shelves  and  vertical 
dividers.  As  the  shelf  adjustment  is  spaced  on  one-inch  centers,  the  spacing 
between  shelves  can  readily  be  arranged  to  suit  requirements. 

The  shelves  are  punched  for  vertical  dividers,  spaced  on  two-inch  centers,  mak- 
ing it  easy  to 
arrange  a  large 
variety  of  small 
compartments 
of  the  same  or 
different  sixes. 


TERRELL'S 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS, 
MICHIGAN 


USE  THIS 
COUPON 


Terrell'*  Equipment  Co., 

Crand  Rapid*.  Mich. 


pirate  (end  me  illustrated 
booklet  •hoarinc  and  dracrib- 
ins  Terrell-*  Sleel  Cabinet! 
and  how  they  are  being  used 
for  storing  office  tupplies  and 
other  article*. 
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by  departments  at  least,  and,  so  far  as 
is  practicable,  by  lines  within  depart- 
ments. Thus  wc  shall  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  those  lines  that  are 
moving  fast  and  those  that  are  moving 
slowly.  With  this  information  at  hand 
wc  can  then  exert  ourselves  to  increase 
the  volume  of  sales  of  the  fast-moving 
lines  and  regulate  the  mark-up  of  the 
slow-moving  kind  to  compensate  us  for 
their  slowness  of  turnover. 

In  some  lines  the  rate  of  turnover  is 
abnormally  low.  That  is  unfortunate, 
of  course,  but  it  may  easily  happen 
that  the  condition  is  due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  our  control.  Even  so. 
nothing  should  prevent  us  from  closely 
watching  our  rate  of  turnover.  We 
can  at  least  carefully  analyze  our  stock, 
and  satisfy  ourselves  that  we  are  not 
impairing  our  rating  by  too  liberal 
buying  or  by  maintaining  those  lines 
that  move  too  slowly  to  pay  a  profit. 

If  our  rale  of  turnover  must  remain 
low,  then  we  must  increase  our  per- 
centage of  profits  proportionately,  for 
slow  turnover  is  not  of  itself  conducive 
to  the  satisfactory  building  of  profits. 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
retailer  must  come  from  efforts  di- 
rected in  one.  or  all,  of  four  directions: 
increased  number  of  sales,  increased 
mark-up,  reduced  percentage  of  over- 
head, or  more  rapid  turnover. 

It  is  our  duty  to  give  to  our  cus- 
tomers the  goods  that  they  want,  at 
prices  that  are  right  — based,  therefore, 
upon  efficient  merchandising  at  every 
point— and  that  we  should  receive,  as 
our  reward  for  the  performance  of  that 
duty,  a  profit  that  is  commensurate 
with  our  efforts. 

The  question  for  us  to  decide,  there- 
fore, is  in  which  of  these  directions  we 
are  to  find  our  opportunity  for  per- 
forming a  more  efficient  service  and 
reaping  a  more  worthy  recompense 
for  our  investment  and  our  toil. 

It  Happened  In  Boston 

A  woman  alighted  from  her  limou- 
sine and  tripped  daintily  into  a 
Washington  street  shoe  store. 

"I'd  like  to  look  at  boudoir  slippers." 
she  told  a  salesman. 

She  looked.  She  looked  at  just 
about  every  class  and  kind  and  cut  pi 
boudoir  slippers  in  the  place.  The 
matters  of  last  and  size  and  style  wen 
settled.  But  she  hesitated  over  th< 
matter  of  color.  She  hesitated  anc 
pursed  her  lips  and  tapped  the  flom 
with  the  toe  of  one  well-shod  foot  anc 
looked  thoughtful.  Then  an  ides 
dawned. 

"Tell  you  what  I'll  do."  she  told  tin 
salesman,  "I'll  send  my  kimono  dowi 
with  my  chauffeur  and  have  you  mate, 
the  shade." 
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"Er— yes'm!"  said  the  salesma 
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Partners  in  the  Business 

iCuntinurd  from  pugr  U) 

far  lory  that  has  been  operating  for  more 
than  a  century.  It  is  known  now  as 
the  Dutchess  Bleachcry.  The  bleach- 
ery  is  more  than  a  factory;  it's  old 
enough  to  deserve  to  be  called  an  insti- 
tution. Some  of  its  f>(X)  employees  have 
worked  in  the  place  all  their  lives.  An 
odd  place,  surely,  to  find  something 
new  in  industrial  relations!  Yet  there 
is  something  new  in  the  way  that 
bleachery  is  run. 

To  a  lesser  extent  than  in  many  other 
industrial  enterprises  in  which  the 
employees  share  in  the  ownership,  the 
"operatives"  of  the  Dutchess  Bleach- 
ery share  in  the  ownership  of  the 
bleachcry.  Among  them  and  altogether, 
they  hold  only  about  $20,000  worth  of 
the  stock.  But  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  manyanotherindustrial concern 
that  boasts  a  high  percentage  of  stock- 
holding employees,  the  operatives  of 
the  Dutchess  Bleachery  participate  in 
the  management  of  the  business.  And 
this  has  been  brought  about  by  carry- 
ing forward  the  principle  and  some  of 
the  methods  of  industrial  democracy. 

There  is  a  board  of  operatives,  com- 
posed of  nine  members,  elected  by  the 
employees.  The  board  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  working  conditions  in  the 
plant.  Above  the  board  of  operatives 
is  the  board  of  management.  This 
hoard  is  composed  of  six  members, 
three  of  whom  represent  the  manage- 
ment and  three  (elected  by  the  opera- 
tives), represent  the  employees.  The 
board  of  management  runs  the  place. 
Above  the  board  of  management  is  the 
board  of  directors.  There  are  five 
directors.  Three  represent  the  manage- 
ment, the  company.  One  is  an  opera- 
tive and  represents  the  operatives.  I 
The  fifth  represents  the  public,  the 
ultimate  consumer  himself  and  none  f 
other.  The  name  of  that  fifth  director 
rould  be  Mr.  Common  People. 

Mr.  People's  entrance  right  at  this 
point  lias  snarled  up,  more  or  less,  the 
smooth  and  even  flow  of  thought  in 
(his  article.  From  the  purely  literary 
viewpoint,  he  is  a  character  who 
doesn't  belong  in  this  discourse  at  all. 
He  belongs  to  another  story  entirely,  a 
"big"  story,  to  be  sure,  but  a  theme 
that  has  to  do  with  public  relations; 
and  wc  have  been  talking  about  human 
relations.  But  the  idea  that  his  mem- 
bership on  that  board  of  directors 
symbolizes  is  entirely  too  big  to  be 
passed  over,  even  here,  as  irrelevant. 
He  symbolizes  the  thought  in  the 
minds  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  the 
Dutchess  Bleachery  that  the  consum- 
ing public,  as  a  factor  in  the  industrial 
equation,  must  have  direct  representa- 
tion in  the  councils  of  industry. 

The  Dutchess  Bleachery  sells  water 
and  electric  power  to  the  village  of 
Wappingcrs  Falls.    Thus  the  village 
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hat  are  they  hunting  for? 

Why  do  high-priced  business  executives  spend  so  much  of  their  valuable 
time  in  reading  business  papers? 

Because  they  arc  hunting  for  the  successful  plans  and  methods  that  have  been 
developed  in  other  organizations.  Because  theyare  looking  for  new,  workable 

BUSINESS  IDEAS 


But  while  they  are  looking,  they  are 
spending  valuable  time — time  that 
could  better  be  used  in  executing  plans 
and  ideas. 

PRENTICE -HALL 
Business  Information 
Service 

Brings  every  new  good  business  idea 
automatically  to  your  attention.  It 
gives  you  the  benefit  of  all  the  best 
ideas  found  in  any  of  the  business 
magazines,  trade  journals,  govern- 
ment bulletins  and  house  organs 
published  throughout  the  world. 

These  ideas  are  doubly  valuable  because 
they  arc  workable.  They  are  carefully 
indexed  and  therefore  always  instantly 
accessible;  they  arc  boiled  down  to  bare 
essentials  and  therefore  quickly  read- 
able. 

64 -Page  Booklet  on  Request 

I  low  the  country's  leading  firms  and 
corporations  an-  eliminating  the  clement 
Of  chance  in  securing  the  newest  ideas; 
how  our  Research  Staff  co-operates 
with  them  in  "atherin"  information  on 
special  subjects — fully  explained  ii 
this  M-pagB  book,  free  to  Business 

Executive*. 


TEAR  OUTTHE 
COUPON,  pin  It  to  your 
letterhead,  and  drop  it 
In  the  mail  TODAY. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY 
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"We  endeavored  tn  get  information  from  two 
or  three  different  sources  before  calling,  upon 
you.  but  were  unable  to  (rt  anywhere  near 
such  an  eiliau.tive  study  as  oat  furnished 
by  the  Hrent.cc.|lallC«."-r 
Mills  CourA.sr. 

"The  Service  has  been  of  considerable  interest 
and  value  both  «>  myself  and  to  our  executives, 
and  I  believe  lliat  it  il  worth  Considerably 
more  than  its  cost."— P.  B.  FtNDLcr,  The 
Fairbanks  Company. 

"I  feel  that  this  Service  could  be  recommended 
lo  any  line  of  blltlBCSI  and  could  be  used  to 
great  benefit  by  any  business  man."1 — 
A.  W.  Salmi.  Capital  Service  Co. 

"I  have  already  found  the  Business  Informa- 
tion Service  tobe  indispensable." — J.  II.  Mount 
Irving  National  Hank. 

"Vi  e  have  trained  many  interesting  ideas  and 
useful  suggestions  through  the  aid  of  pom 
Business  Information  Service.  The  prcpara 
lion  of  your  reports.  classifications  of  related 
subject  matter  and  method  of  indexing  are 
admirable."— Kma-OH  I'lioNocurst  Com- 
►any.  Inc. 
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Old  Way  or 

Nuway  ? 

HERE'S  how  filing  drawers  gener- 
ally look  in  the  office  where  old 
filing  methods  prevail. 

And  here's  the  way  they  ALWAYS 
look  with  NUWAY  Filing  Interiors 
installed.  Folders  held  in  five  places; 
partitions  movable;  adjustable  at  top 
and  bottom.  No  sagging  or  buckling 
folders,  no  crumpled,  torn  letters. 


Send  for  copy  of 
"Filing  and  Finding" i 
story  of  a  modern, 
efficient  office  appliance 


Some  valuable  territory  still  available  for  live  dealers. 

Write  today  to 


Hi 


01 


Start  the  New  Year 
right  with  a  new  and 
modern  ijrittm  o( 
Waihakle  Buuneu  Maps 


Put  Map  Efficiency  in  Your  Office 

In  pUnriiuf  your  *jU  »  can  j---..  i  f  >f  ihe  cumin?  NMl  ai  -  in  checking  up  on  the 
rrocvrM  «*f  rml  (.anipjiirn  Jnnnr  the  year,  will  It'id  the  M<»l'i-L'ml  Sf  HUM  «>f 
tV  a  >  liable  Map*  .16  tu\  jluiblt  aid. 

*l"hc  lytfnn  Mutt  mod  ar»"*e  i»  our  •elir-»uppartahle  floor  catmpy  fixture*  wliich  i* 
wired  f  r  electric  ti»*hii-  The  <  an.  r  y  coven  the  » in*'*  when  :  j  <•  . .  i  it  Any  anele,  and 
jenrCT  a»  a  du»t  pr-  lt  tli"n.  TKc  lu'ure  make*  an  attractive,  diirnilirj  y,<-  r  of  ..rK  .  < 
furniture,  a;id  it  tlie  la»t  word  in  tlfuirnty  aiul  etowyf  lt»Cl  in  diiplatiii*  map* 
Tli«-rr  a*e  y annul  *-iher  Multi-l'mt  fn  tiirri  *'»  meet  ihc  r«**i»irrmeti1»  ••(  a»y  p»»tWr* 
creatiiiati"n»  *  lietlier  ihe  territory  c..\  rred  i»  only  a  few  MUlM  or  the  cniite  wurid. 

The  IpKia]  tran%parrnt.  waterproof  nirf*t  r  makr»  it  pn\*»|ile  to  quietly  ami  com 
pi'  ti  ly  trjrtc  **iy  n>  Jti.it n.*»  rti^Je  *<n  \ato-ttal  Map).  'I'lii*  feature  rnahfan  yuu  to  ■>*-* 
lull  >a|je  ft'-tn  your  Dlftp*  by  ir.atk  lticm  tu  ifcnw  (ertiioty  divi»:oi.*,  •jjetmni'- 
mute*,  Ji>i tit.i.'H.n  retiiri*,  i.i let  (|u<  u>,  rriWPftflthr  •.tandine*.  and  other  \  il  '■ 
data.  When  iriarire*  are  iie<  i-»jry  —  a*  I  hey  fieituenily  are  lite  awtpe-of  a  iptaBf 
cr  Jainp  c|.4>i  l<-ate»  i|u-  in-p  clran  «nd  Ui*l;t  and  iOKiOlfc,  tmmdf  far  MOM  AlWlf. 

We  CM  aW»  mount  your  k»'';e  pm>t  ri*p\  rrjpf-.ic  rharia  or  cnher  fprrial  ir.ap*  in 
/*ur  M'liti  t'nii  f.,oiprnei.t,  and  rc>urfa\t  i«.«ur  old  map*  vmh  our  tpntal  »*<|  al  lr 
••nfa>e  porp.uatiuri. 

Ttli  Ml  -xkat  vmr  trwrfamrf  i>  unj  flrV  r'"i'*  Dfff  JrWl  «iu"  *i*"*r 
rAr*  W.,.,    i  nu  $>;atr*l  tfXaM  Bitf  |f<l         S**f  rir/Jv. 

NATIONAL  MAP  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Adilrc"  :  Dept.  IM2,  Murrliy  BWg.,  Indianapolis 
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really  is  a  customer  of  the  plant.  The 
"outside"  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  represents  thai  section  — the 
village  — of  the  company's  ultimate 
consumers.  His  name  isn't  People,  at 
all,  and  he  happens  to  be  the  mayor  of 
the  village,  with  his  term  of  office  just 
expiring.  lie  was  chosen  by  the 
other  directors,  of  course,  and  his 
membership  on  the  board  is  by  their 
sufferance,  theoretically.  The  plan  is 
that  each  retiring  mayor,  as  his  term 
expires,  is  to  be  elected  to  the  board  by 
the  four  other  directors.  His  legal 
powers  as  a  director  of  the  Dutchess 
Bleachery  may  be  limited  — and,  of 
course,  they  arc  — but  Hizzoner  is 
there  on  the  board.  That's  the  point. 
And  now  wc  may  excuse  the  mayor 
and  the  idea  back  of  him,  and  get  back 
to  industrial  relations. 

The  Dutchess  Bleachery  splits  its 
profits  "fifty-fifty"  with  its  operatives. 
But  that  principle  works  both  ways. 
And  here  is  how  the  double-acting 
principle  is  applied:  Not  all  of  the 
profits  of  each  year  arc  divided  evenly 
between  capital  and  labor  and  paid 
directly  to  each.  First,  out  of  the 
surplus  thai  remains  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  there  is  deducted  a  6  per  cent 
dividend  for  capital.  Next  there  come 
out  two  sinking  funds.  One  of  these 
is  a  sinking  fund  for  the  stockholders, 
to  pay  the  dividends  through  "bad" 
periods.  The  other  is  a  sinking  fund 
for  the  operatives,  to  pay  a  part  of  their 
wages  through  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  unemployment,  of  course, 
must  result  from  no  fault  of  the  idle 
employee  and  the  wage  he  receives 
while  idle  is  only  "half  time."  But 
the  fund  is  there  and  it  functions. 

The  Dcnnison  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Framingham,  Massachusetts, 
makes  tags.  It  employs  about  3,5110 
persons  and  it  turns  out  12.1KK),0OO  tags 
a  day.  So  much  for  qualification  and 
identification.  The  Dennison  Com- 
pany has  been  making  tags  for  years; 
it's  another  institution.  It  has  a  long 
trail  of  tags  behind  it.  Sinre  1911  it 
has  been  making  something  else  — 
partner-employees.  In  the  making  of 
partners  of  employees  it  stands,  among 
big  business  enterprises,  out  in  front. 

In  1911  the  company  was  reorgan- 
ized. The  reasons  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  the  form  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion was  made  to  lake  are  best  outlined 
in  the  introduction  lo  the  by-laws  of 
the  company  : 

"The  chief  motives  which  led  us  to 
reincorporate  the  Dennison  Manufac- 
turing Company  were  first—  lo  provide 
a  better  means  of  distribution  of  what- 
ever profits  there  might  be  in  excess  of 
a  fair  return  on  capital;  second  — to 
make  certain  that  the  voting  power 
would  always  remain  in  the  hands 
of  those  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  company's  affairs.  From  the 
early  davs  of  the  companv,  stock  had 
Digitized  by  IjOOgte 
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been  offered  to  employees  al  a  figure 
In  i,,\v  its  aetuul  value,  bul  this  plan 
proved  insuffirient,  unsatisfactory  and 
unfair  in  many  ways.  As  a  measure  of 
safely  for  the  future,  then,  the  form  of 
incorporation  was  changed. 

"The  common  stock  was  all  convert- 
ed into  a  first  preferred  slock,  carrying 
a  fixed  cumulative  dividend,  with  pref- 
erence in  assets  and  dividends,  but  no 
rights  to  accretions.  The  amount  of 
this  stock  and  the  rate  of  dividend  were 
chosen  to  represent  a  fair  return  on  the 
capital  at  that  time  invested  in  the 
concern.  It  \v;is  then  provided  that 
if  there  were  any  profits  remaining 
after  these  dividends  had  been  paid, 
these  profits  should  be  invested  in  the 
business  and  against  them  issued  yearly 
a  stock  which  we  call  Industrial 
Partnership  Stock. 

"Because  this  Industrial  Partnership 
Stock  had  been  earned  by  the  efforts 
of  the  organization,  not  by  the  mere 
investment  of  capital,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  determine  to  whom  this  stock 
should  be  issued.  An  analysis,  so 
thorough  as  to  deal  almost  individually 
with  the  cases  of  more  than  2.(MX)  em- 
ployees, led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
profits  depended  almost  solely  upon 
such  men  as  sales  managers,  senior 
salesmen,  department  heads,  foremen 
and  the  like.  We  call  them  'principal 
employees.*  Principal  employees  are 
now  limited  to  those  who  have  had 
five  years  or  more  of  service  and  whose 
positions  with  the  company  require 
the  exercise  of  managerial  ability  and 
control  over  methods  of  manufacturing 
or  marketing,  or  whose  work  shows 
the  use  of  a  high  degree  of  imagination, 
tact,  or  business  judgment.  To  these 
men  the  Industrial  Partnership  Stock  is 
issued,  if  their  combined  efforts  have 
earned  profits  in  the  previous  year.  To 
distinguish  the  relative  profit-earning 
power  of  each  man  in  this  class,  it  is 
clear  that  the  relative  salary  of  each 
is  a  fair  guide,  and  the  stock  is  there- 
fore issued  to  them  in  proportion  to 
the  salary  they  received  the  previous 
year." 

These  "principal  employees"  of  the 
Dennison  Company  not  only  manage 
the  every -day  affairs  of  the  business, 
but  they  vote  as  stockholders.  So 
long  as  they  make  good  in  their  respon- 
sibilities to  the  "outside"  holders  of 
the  first  preferred  stock  — and  making 
good  in  that  respect  consists  in  pay- 
ing the  dividend  on  the  first  pre- 
ferred—the "principal  employees"  are 
the  only  stockholders  who  do  any  vot- 
ing at  all  in  the  affairs  of  the  Dennison 
Company.  It  is  provided  that  in  case 
only  one-half  of  the  regular  dividend  is 
paid  on  the  first  preferred  slock  in  one 
year,  or  only  three-quarters  for  two 
years,  the  first  preferred  regains  its 
vote  and  retains  it  until  conditions  arc 
normal  again:  or.  if  for  four  years  divi- 
dends on  the  first  preferred  are  at  all 


"No,  we're  fully  stocked  on  these  - 
but  we  need  a  lot  of  .  .  . " 

— Stock  conditions  are  signalled 
instantly  by  Rand  Visible  Records 

TWTONEY  needlessly  tied  up,  machines  and  men  idle  while 
overhead  goes  on  -  -  what  business  man  does  not  know  the 
losses  from  overstock  or  from  shortage  of  materials ! 

But  today,  through  the  introduction  of  Rand  VISIBLE  Card 
Equipment,  such  losses  are  practically  impossible.  With  your 
stock  records  Rand-displayed,  deliveries  of  the  right  materials  in 
the  right  amounts  at  the  right  time,  are  possible.  Maximum 
and  minimum  signals  prevent  overstocking  or  material  shortages. 
Thus  capital  "tied  up"  in  overstocking  or  waiting  for  essential 
parts  is  held  to  a  minimum. 

Nothing  mysterious  or  complicated  about  it-  Rand  Traco 
Cabinets  or  Rand  Desk  Stands  (here  shown)  simply  contain 
your  records  in  such  a  form  that  they  are  a!ways  before  your 
eye.  You  can  get  at  the  status  of  every  item  of  stock  instantly. 
And  since  the  cards  need  not  be  removed,  they  cannot  be  mis- 
placed or  overlooked. 

Complete,  immediate  knowledge  of  stock  through  Rand  Visible 
Record*  enable*  the  Sale*  M  anager  to  turn  it  over  with  greater  fre- 
quency, permit*  the  Purchasing  Agent  to  perform  his  duties  with- 
out guesswork,  give*  to  the  Store*  Department  an  ideal  efficiency. 

And  just  a*  in  stock  and  Purchase  control.  Rand  Visible  Records 
•peed  up  and  make  more  efficient  the  Control  of  Sales,  Production, 
Personnel.  Credit,  etc..  cutting  overhead  at  the  same  time. 


JVhWit/  \«sr  Cat* 
Rttetd,  cn  ikrK.iXIl 


As*  our  local  office)  fo  snow  you  — erithout  obligation 
now  Rand  can  aolve  your  particular  problem.  Or 
write  direct  for  our  Stock  Control  Booklet.  Addreaa 
Dept.  C  2. 

RAND  COMPANY,  Inc.  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Branchet  and  Sale*  Officea  in  ail  Leading  dries 


VISIBLE  BUSINESS-CONTROL 
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MULTIPLEX  makes  MAPS 
More  Useful  and  Convenient 


ROM 


EFFICIENCY 
FIXTURES 


With  a  MULTIPLEX  Map  Fixture  you  can 
quickly  select  the  map  wanted  and  refer  to  it 
closely  and  conveniently  —  without  strain  of  eye 
or  body. 

Each  map  displayed  vertically,  in  loose-leaf  book 
arrangement.    Two  maps  to  each  wing. 

Youll  like  the  simplicity  and  convenience  of  MULTIPLEX. 
It  requires  small  wall  space  and  is  practical  for  FEW  or 
MANY  maps  of  all  sixes. 

Ask  for  Catalog  10 

MULTIPLEX  DISPLAY  FIXTURE  CO. 

general  OFFICES     ttfl  North  Tenth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS 
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Railroad,  Livestock, 
Grain  and  Oil  center  of  the  Southwest. 

We  know  this  territory  —  its  resources 
and  opportunities. 

Our  service  covers  the  Southwest 
thoroughly. 

Cwrtspondctice  invited 


Resources, 


$20,000,000.00 


established 

e  Iort  Worth  National  Bank 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS. 
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in  arrears,  then  the  Industrial  Partner- 
ship stockholders  lose  Ihcir  vole  per- 
manently. 

Of  the  3,500  employees  of  the  com- 
pany, 3(Vt  are  "principal  employees." 
They  hold  $1,800,000  worth  of  slock. 

For  the  other  employees,  a  sub- 
committee of  one  of  the  works  com- 
miltees  into  which  the  Dennison  work- 
ers are  organized  submitted  a  program 
of  profit-sharing  early  this  year.  The 
program  was  approved  and  adopted 
and  this  is  how  it  operates: 

The  reinvested  surplus  is  now  di- 
vided inlo  two  parts.  Two-thirds  go 
to  the  "principal  employees"  to  be 
divided  as  heretofore,  and  the  remain- 
ing one-third  goes  into  a  fund  known 
as  the  Employees'  Industrial  Partner- 
ship Fund  for  the  other  employees. 

For  purposes  of  apportionment  these 
non-cxccutivc  employees  are  divided 
intogroups,  dependingtipon  thcirlcngth 
of  service.  The  number  of  shares  ap- 
portioned to  each  individual  depends 
upon  the  number  of  persons  in  each 
group  and  the  amount  to  he  distributed. 
Within  each  group  all  employees  re- 
ceive the  same  number  of  shares  of 
slock.  Although  it  bears  the  same  divi- 
dend as  that  apportioned  to  the 
"principal  employees,"  the  stock  dis- 
tributed to  minor  employees  is  non- 
voting; the  employees,  through  their 
works  committees,  expressed  them- 
selves as  preferring  it  so. 

Henry  S.  Dennison  says  that  Stale 
street,  the  financial  district  of  Boston, 
thinks  he  is  a  "Socialist."  But  he 
laughs  when  he  says  it. 

"1  don't  know  just  what  political 
economists  would  call  what  we're  do- 
ing here,"  he  said.  "But,  anyway,  it 
works.  I  don't  know  how  it  sizes  up 
ethically— I  suppose  it  isn't  quite  all 
wrong  — but  it's  sound  business. 

"You  can't  expect  absentee  control 
to  run  a  plant  economically  and  prolit- 
ably.  The  people  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  lo  this  business  ought  to 
be  able  to  run  the  place.  And  if,  to 
run  it  righl  without  the  interference 
of  absentee  control,  they  must  own  it, 
then  the  course  of  good  business  is  to 
sec  lo  it  that  they  do  own  it. 

"Profit-sharing  without  manage- 
ment-sharing is  a  gift,  and  you  can't 
make  anything  else  out  of  it.  You 
can  put  a  bonus  in  Ihe  weekly  pay 
envelope  for  increased  produclion,  anil 
you'll  get  increased  production.  But 
you'll  get  more  waste,  loo,  than  you 
would  if  your  people  all  cared  like  th<- 
deuce  about  the  business." 

True  Words  Spoken  in  Jest 

"Aren't  you  in  favor  of  Ihe  spelling 
reform?" 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  the  young 
stenographer.  "Many  a  man  would 
be  writing  his  own  letters  if  he  knew 
how  to  spell  all  the  difficult  words." 
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The  progress  of  civilization  is  measured  by  the  development  of  methods.  Pre- 
historic man  reckoned  by  the  notched  stick  and  string  of  shells.  Century  followed  century  develop- 
ing slowly  the  graven  record  and  abacus  of  The  East.  With  the  inventing  of  printing,  "figgering" 
by  means  of  charts  and  tables  was  made  possible.    For  generations  there  was  no  farther  advance. 

The  insistent,  urgent  demand  of  To-Day  for  time  and  money  saving  methods  has  produced 

The  >(ciUakc.  Calculator 

The  Crowning  Achievement  In 
Efficient  Computation 


The  methods  of  an  earlier  generation  will  not 
meet  modern  requirements.  Old,  makeshift  tables  and 
charts  are  expensive.  Present  conditions  necessitate  the 
elimination  of  time  and  money-wasting  systems  and  require 
every  possible  reduction  of  overhead  expense. 

Searching  tests  made  by  our  customers,  prove 
that  Meilicke  Calculators  save  from  40%  to  70%  over  any 
other  method.  The  evidence  of  these  remarkable  savings 
is  that  the 

-  American  Expre»*  Company  now  uses  over 
12,000  Meilicke  Device*. 

-  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
has  recently  purchased  500  Pay  Roll  Cal- 
culator*. 

-  The  Western  Electric  Company  installed 
100  Meilicke*  for  three  do  the  work  of  five 
other  machines. 

For  literally  hundreds  of  purchasers  the  econ- 
omy, accuracy  and  speed  of  Meilicke  Calculators  has  resulted 
in  reduced  cost  of  equipment,  reduced  cost  of  clerical  help 
and  increased  volume  of  work  accomplished.  Savings 
in  dollars  and  cents  amount  to  thousands. 


What  others  have  proven  you  may  benefit  by, 
for  there  are  various  types  of  Meilicke  Devices)  designed 
specifically  for 

Computing  Pay  Rolls 
Piece  Work  Calculations 
Invoice  Extending 
Cost  Estimating 
Discounts  and  Commissions 

All  answers  are  pre-calculatcd  and  ready  to 
read  instantly.  Cards  arc  loose-leaf  and  lined  zci:k  linen. 
The  visible  index  tabbing  system  makes  operation  so  ex- 
tremely simple,  the  most  inexperienced  clerk  can  handle 
responsible  computing  work. 

Free  Trial 

Give  us  an  opportunity  to  prove  to  you  that 
the  Meilicke  way  will  save  you  time  and  money -will  cut 
down  your  overhead.  Write  us  the  natutc  of  your  com- 
puting problems.  We'll  send  you  for  trial  the  style 
Calculator  adapted  to  jour  requirements. 

Meilicke  Calculator  Company 

Makers  of  Tune  and  Money -S*rinj  Efficiency  Device* 

L-354  North  Clark  Street  Chicago 


[XfeUtekc  Says  "A  PROBLEM  ONCE  SOLVED  CORRECTLY  IS  ALWAYS  S0LVED">71 
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£m  mtii  jnuf  old  Tyoevt  rtirr  f ilitM»ii*.  Nr» 
olJ  unct  i  jn  be  mad**  a\  jr<*»4  a*  new  at  a 


o*in  iu»t  'He  ipicri  -  - 
cost  of  ooc  cent  each. 


d^atcc  Re-Inker 

Model  10  if  ■  compact  mjchirtr  that  will  quickly  anil  efficiently 
re-i»k  nM"'n»  u**-J  on  L "nd«-r wood,  Hemim-ion-  1-  t*.  Smith, 
hlltuit.  M«ticr,  Ohver  and  Victor  Typewntcri. 
TWM  tu  what  make  type* men  you  ute  and  tlir  CoIm  of  the 
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Eveready  Paper  Fasteners 


"One  on  Every  Deik  " 
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are rapidly  replacing  pins,  clips,  and  old-style 
stapling  machines.  Representative  Business 
Houses  and  Industrial  Kstablishmcnts  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  after  careful  tests,  have 
added  an  "Fveready"  to  the  equipment  of  every 
desk  where  a  stapling  machine  is  required. 

I- Y  KREADY  MFG.  CO.  OF  BOSTON 

Cible  Addrc...  F.verc.dy  Hoctoa  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Hcidqucrtrn  (or  Conlinrnlll  Ronip* 

A i en  uc  tie  Villas,  4<i.  Hrii'.vU.  Uclirium,  Cable  Addrc».  t'attrlh,  HruitrU 

llcJi|,i.ntr<  far  the  United  kingdom 

\UI-ic  Tudd  &  Coy.  I. id.,  Ifi-M  Oif.,rJ  St_  l.i.nd..n.  W.  I..  LufUnJ 
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Round  Pegs  in  Round  Holes 

(Continued  from  pasc  17) 

good.  In  the  first  rase  he  will  be 
couched  at  his  work,  trained  in  one  of 
Ihe  two  Jordan-Marsh  schools,  "talked 
lo"  by  his  supervisor— or,  if  he  proves 
impossible,  dismissed.  But  only  the 
employment  department,  which  made 
him  a  fellow-worker  in  the  first  place, 
may  dismiss  him;  specifically,  only  the 
employment  manager,  Mr.  Fairclough. 
is  clothed  with  authority  to  discharge. 

"About  the  hardest  thing  a  fellow- 
worker  can  do,"  one  of  the  supervisors 
said,  "is  to  get  fired." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fellow-worker 
may  be  abnormally  good.  He  may 
progress  in  ability  and  in  value  lo  the 
store  too  rapidly  for  the  salary  schedule 
that  has  been  scion  his  job.  This,  too. 
is  a  matter  brought  automatically  lo 
ihe  attention  of  the  supervisor  through 
one  of  the  sperially-colorcd  tickler 
cards  that  indicate  all  manner  of  con- 
tingencies in  personnel.  And  the 
supervisor  sees  to  it  that  another  job 
is  found  — or  made  — that  will  be  big 
enough  for  the  rapidly  advancing 
fellow-worker  and  that  will  give  him 
room  to  grow. 

Meanwhile— and  all  the  while  — he 
will  have  access  lo  a  bonus.  In  selling 
jobs,  bonuses  are  based  on  quotas  as- 
signed lo  individual  fellow-workers  in 
proportion  to  the  amounts  of  their 
salaries.  For  the  establishment  of 
each  quota  the  department  in  which 
Ihe  person  is  employed  is  used  as  the 
base.  First  there  is  fixed  the  normal 
ratio  between  the  total  of  salaries  in 
Ihe  department  and  the  department's 
sales  as  determined  by  averages  over  a 
period  of  five  years.  Thus,  if  during 
the  past  five  years  the  department's 
lotal  of  salaries  has  averaged,  say.  $2.'>o 
a  month,  and  if  the  average  total  of 
sales  per  month  over  the  same  period 
has  been  $.r>.(JO0.  the  basic  ratio  of 
salary  to  sales  is  established  as  5  per 
cent.  Then,  if  the  fellow-worker's 
salary  is,  say  $25  a  week,  his  weekly- 
sales  quota  will  be  that  figure  of  which 
$'25  is  5  per  cent,  or  $f>00.  On  the 
excess  of  his  weekly  sales  over  his 
quota  he  receives  a  bonus,  the  rate 
varying  between  2  and  3  per  cent, 
depending  upon  the  kind  of  mer- 
chandise he  is  selling.  On  non-selling 
jobs,  bonuses  are  based  on  production 
quotas  established  by  lime  studies. 

Attendance  in  either  of  the  two 
schools  — one  is  for  office  training  and 
the  other  for  instruction  in  salesman- 
ship—is not  rompulsory  upon  all 
fellow-workers.  But  in  both  schools, 
and  particularly  in  Ihe  school  of  sales- 
manship, the  courses  of  instruction  are 
so  attractive  because  of  their  very- 
apparent  value  that  neither  school  ever 
wants  for  pupils. 

In  the  salesmanship  school  novices 
arc  trained  in  Ihe  operation  of  cash 
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registers,  cloth-measuring  machines 
and  other  mechanical  devices  used  in 
their  selling  work,  initialed  into  the 
mysteries  of  the.  sales  slip  and  intro- 
duced to  those  phases  of  the  plans  and 
policies  of  the  store  that  will  affect 
them*  For  the  more  advanced  pupils 
there  are  courses  in  English,  the  nice- 
ties of  salesmanship,  textiles,  color  and 
design  as  applied  to  merchandise. 

On  its  side  the  office  training  school 
really  performs  a  three-fold  function: 
It  serves  as  a  means  of  examining 
newcomers  in  the  matters  of  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  and  thus  of 
weeding  out  the  "impossibles";  it  car- 
ries forward  the  training  of  those  who 
desire  to  become  more  proficient  in 
their  present  work;  and,  by  fitting  the 
ambitious  to  handle  the  work  of  posi- 
tions above  them,  it  helps  materially 
to  carry  forward  the  process  of  under- 
studying the  jobs.  The  school  itself 
is  directly  understudying  forty-eight 
of  the  319  different  jobs  or  classes  of 
office  work  in  the  store. 

Even,'  day  there  is  made  up  u  sum- 
mary of  the  day's  changes  in  personnel. 
For  each  of  the  four  major  divisions 
this  summary  shows  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  been  employed  and 
the  number  who  have  quit  their  jobs 
on  that  day;  the  number  — and  names 
—  of  individuals  who  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  department  to  department; 
and  the  number  of  jobs  that  are  vacant 
and  waiting  for  incumbents. 

For  Employment  Manager  Fair- 
dough  that  daily  summary  constitutes 
an  indicator  of  the  personnel  conditions 
of  the  entire  store.  It  shows,  for  ex- 
ample, departments  and  sub-depart- 
ments in  which  the  labor  turnover  is 
threatening  to  run  too  high. 

"When  wc  find  such  a  condition," 
Mr.  Fairclough  explained,  "we  get 
busy  and  ascertain  the  causes.  We 
so  out  into  the  store,  find  the  trouble, 
and,  if  possible,  remedy  it  at  once. 
Sometimes  it's  a  simple  matter,  like 
heating,  or  lighting,  or  ventilation. 
Sometimes  it's  something  more  com- 
plex, such  as  the  organization  of  the 
jobs  in  a  department,  the  relations 
between  the  head  of  the  department 
and  the  subordinates,  or  even  the 
relations  among  the  subordinates 
themselves.  But  whatever  the  trouble 
is.  wc  get  to  the  l>oltom  of  it  and  do 
at  once  whatever  is  possible  to  remove 
the  cause." 

No  fellow-worker  leaves  the  employ  ol 
the  Jordon-Marsh  Company  without 
being  questioned  for  the  reason.  The 
various  reasons  assigned  are  tabulated 
and  these  tabulations  are  assembled 
and  embodied  into  charts.  Compari- 
sons of  these  charts  reveal  some  inter- 
esting and  enlightening  facts.  They 
xhow,  for  instance,  how  the  seasons  of 
the  year  affect  the  causes  that  impel 
department  store  employees  to  quit  i 
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//  "Stumped"  the  World's  Master  Forger 


This  genuine  check  fur  #44.98,  issued  by  a  big  depart- 
ment store  rated  "AA1,"  was  potentially  worth  thousands. 

It  was  mailed  to  a  Brooklyn  wallpaper  firm  whose  mail 
box  was  looted  by  confederates  of  a  celebrated  forger,  head 
of  a  gang  active  for  15  years,  and  well  known  to  the  police, 
but  who  has  eluded  conviction. 

The  "master  mind"  of  forgery  raised  many  of  these  stolen 
checks  that  had  been  mailed  by  merchants  in  various  States, 
to  thousands  of  dollars.  Then  he  tackled  this  one,  applied 
acid,  and  changed  the  Brooklyn  firm's  name  to  "Bearer," 
so  skillfully  that  no  trace  whatever  of  the  original  name  and 
date  remained.  But  he  had  to  stop  at  the  "shredded"  two- 
color  Protectograph  amount  line,  and  realized  onlv  the 
paltry  #44.98. 

EXACTLY  FIFTY  ONE  DOLLARS  SIX  CENTS 

This  is  the  famous  "shredded"  two-color  line  of  the  Protect- 
ograph Check  Writer,  Had  the  above  check  been  written 
on  Korgery-Proof  PROTOD,  the  forger  couldn't  have 
changed  even  the  name. 

An  "Ex"  mastcr-forycr,  that  (he  police  d\d  catch,  who  is  now  in  State 
Prison,  has  exposed  some  secrets  of  the  trade  in  a  little  book  called 
"Scratcher  Sends  a  Warnins."  We  will  s.cnd  it  free  to  responsible 
executives  only.   Enclose  letterhead  or  card  showinp  business  connection. 

Todd  Protectograph  Co.,  1179  University  Ave. 
{",QI "  ""'D)  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Our  Stickers  grasp  attention 
and  interest.  Our  designers 
constantly  produce  novelties 
that  are  inexpensive  business- 
getters.  Whether  it  is  a  big  or 
little  order,  we  give  it  an  expert 
touch  that  makes  our  Stickers 
distinctive. 

We  have  satisfied  customers  through- 
out the  United  States  and  in  Canada 
and  Mexico.  We  can  satisfy  you. 
Our  S'.ickers  have  extra  adhesive 
quality,  ore  carefully  printed  and  the 
colors  are  unsurpassed  for  brilliance, 
beauty  and  permanency. 

We  make  Stickers  of  all  sizes  Bnd 
kinds.  Our  capacity  is  practically 
unlimited.  We  can  make  a  thousand 
or  a  million. 

Send  for  our  booklet  in 
colors.    It  gives  prices. 

ST.  LOUIS  STICKER  CO. 

1627  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Dayton  Moneyweight 
Parcel  Post  Scale 

No.  14S 

Capacity,  Seventy  Pounds 


Automatically  weighing  and  compatinK 
to  the  full  capacity  of  the  scale. 

Moneyweight  Scale  Co. 

W6  WKST  MADISON  ST,  CHICAGO 
Sales  DiMtribution 


their  jobs;  rather,  they  show  how  these 
causes  change  with  the  seasons. 

Churls  for  the  first  two  quarters  of 
1920,  for  instance,  show  contrasts  in 
Ihc  malter  of  causes.  Thus,  f*»r  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year,  the  causes,  in 
the  order  of  the  numbers  of  times 
each  was  assigned,  ranked  as  follows: 

Temporary  ill  health  (less  than  one 
month) 

Not  satisfied  with  work 

Not  satisfied  with  salary 

Better  jobs  in  prospect 

Home  reasons 

Permanent  ill  health  (more  lhan  one 
month) 

Leaving  city 

Returning  to  school. 

But  the  line-up  changed  for  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months  of 
April,  May  and  June.  Temporary  ill- 
ness dropped  ,  to  third  place.  Some- 
thing—possibly it  was  "spring  fever"  — 
gave  first  place  to  dissatisfaction  with 
salary.  For  the  second  quarter  the 
relative  positions  of  the  causes  were: 

Not  satisfied  with  salary 

Temporary  ill  health 

Not  satisfied  with  work 

Better  jobs  in  prospect 

Leaving  city 

Home  reasons 

Permanent  ill  health 

Going  back  to  school 

Unable  to  get  along  with  superior 

Enlistments 

Unknown. 

So  much  for  methods  and  charts  and 
statistics.  But  these  arc  methods 
and  charts  and  statistics  that  deal  with 
the  most  human  thing  in  the  world, 
humanity  itself.  And  so  there  is  u 
human  side  to  this  story,  as  well  as 
what  might  seem  to  be  the  side  lhat  is 
merely  methodical  and  mechanical. 
It  has  been  realized  in  the  Jordan- 
Marsh  organization  that  personnel 
work  along  big-scale  lines  might  tend 
to  become  too  much  personnel  and  not 
enough  personal.  And  so  personnel 
system  has  not  been  permitted  to 
squeeze  out  personality. 

No  fellow-worker  in  the  store  need 
wait  for  his  case  to  be  brought  auto- 
matically to  someone's  attention 
through  the  medium  of  a  blue  card  or  a 
buff  one  or  a  salmon-pink  one  in  the 
tickler  lile  on  a  supervisor's  desk. 
The  colored  cards  are  there  to  insure 
him  thai,  whether  he  brings  it  up  or 
not,  his  case  will  be  considered  at 
regular  intervals.  But.  between  those 
intervals  and  at  any  time,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  lake  his  initiative  between 
his  leclh  and  sec  about  the  thing  him- 
self. He  can  go  up  there  to  Ihe  employ- 
ment offices  on  the  seventh  floor  and 
bring  up  his  own  case,  before  anyone 
from  the  employment  manager  down. 

Similarly,  no  supervisor  need  wait 
for  Ihc  appearance  of  a  blue  card  or  a 
green  one  or  an  orange  one  in  a  tickler 
lile  to  look  into  a  specific  case.  He. 
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THE  X-RAY  LINE 

Better  Bookkeeping  Equipment 


<U.  A  high-grade  line  that  em- 
braces everything  required  in 
the  modern  accounting  system. 

<H,  Special  feature  bindcrequip- 
tucnl  —  lat>nr-»aving  indexing 
system* — quality  materials 
and  workmanship,  place  this 
line  in  a  class  by  itself — )%<t 
a  titltr  brttrr  than  otkm. 

(fl.  We  furnish  everything  you 
need  for  the  successful  han- 
dling of  your  accounts  and 
business  records.  Blank  books 
and  Loose  Leaf  Forms.  Binders 
atid  Filing  F.quipment. 
Machine  Accounting  Ledger 
Systems  and  Supplies. 

<H  Let  us  co-operate  with  you 
in  securing  the  bookkeeping 
supplies  you  require.  The 
knowledge  we  have  gained  by 
years  <>f  experience  is  at  your 
command.  F.fficient  service 
direct  bv  mail. 
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CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  U  S.  A. 


FREE BOOK 


This  book  contains  144  pages  of  practical 
information  that  is  of  exceptional  value 
to  everyone  interested  in  record- keeping 
for  office,  factory,  (tore  or  bank.  Illustrate* 
and  describe*  *0  different  record -keeping  form* 

Moore's  Loose  Leaf  System 

is  the  standard  system  of  record -keeping  in 
more  than  300.000  office*. 

Wrilr  tor  FREE  Book  Today. 

JOHN  C.  MOORE  CORP. 
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I W*.  Stone  St.  Rochrater,  N.  Y. 
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or  she,  can  look  into  the  CUSC  at  any 
lime  and  follow  il  up  and  talk  about 
it  with  the  fellow-worker  or  his  depart- 
ment head  at  any  time.  And  that, 
indeed,  is  how  the  supervisors  spend 
most  of  their  time. 

There  is  a  certain  abbreviation  that 
linds  its  way  right  frequently  into  the 
Jordan-Marsh  personnel  records.  It's 
this:  "Spec."  It  means  "special." 
Frequently  "Spec."  is  the  only  way  out 
in  recording  on  a  single  line  on  a  live- 
by-eight  card  something  that  would 
make  a  plot  for  a  book. 

Miss  M.  M.  King,  the  junior  super- 
visor, has  under  her  guardianship  some 
"Jf HI  persons,  mostly  girls,  between  lf> 
and  19  years  of  age.  She  finds  fre- 
quent use  for  that  abbreviation,  "Spec." 
Probably  il  would  pay  the  Jordan- 
Marsh  Company  to  have  it  put  on  a 
rubber  stamp  for  her. 

"You  know,"  said  Miss  King,  "a 
girl  of  about  seventeen  can  be  just 
;ibout  the  most  puzzling  creature  in 
the  world.  I've  had  them  come  in 
here,  work  in  the  store  for  a  month, 
and  in  that  time  develop  the  most  sur- 
prising characteristics  you  could  imag- 
ine. The  other  day  1  talked  with  a 
newcomer  who  impressed  me  as  being 
;isshy  and  demure  as  Pollyanna.  When 
next  I  saw  her,  out  in  the  store,  she 
had  plucked  her  eyebrows  and  bobbed 
her  hair.  You  know  how  bobbed  hair 
looks  when  someone  who  doesn't  know 
how  tries  to  'Gx'  il.  I  told  her  how  to 
do"  her  hair  to  hide  the  fact  that  il  had 
been  bobbed  and  I  impressed  it  upon 
her  thai  in  their  styles  of  dress  Jordan- 
Marsh  girls  arc  not  to  emulate  Ihe 
movie  vamps. 

'That  was  just  typical  of  the  cases 
Itiat  come  up  every  day.  (iirls  gel 
wild  ideas  and  have  to  be  talked  out  of 
them.  They  have  troubles  and  wor- 
ries at  home  that  have  to  be  adjusted. 
They  have  ambitions  and  aspirations 
that  must  be  respected.  Their  health 
must  be  conserved,  and  often  they  must 
be  told  how  lo  conserve  it.  All  man- 
ner of  things  come  up  and  all  sorts  of 
•  ircumslanccs  must  be  met.  My  job 
i*  to  keep  the  juniors — for  il  is  lo  ihe 
]uniors  that  we  are  looking  for  our 
future  department  heads  and  execu- 
tives—and  to  keep  them  we  must  keep 
them  healthy,  happy  and  contented. " 

And  there.  Miss  King  might  have 
;idded.  you  are. 

Saving  the  Holes 

Commissioner  C.  B.  Connelly,  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Forestry. 
Pennsylvania,  says  the  United  Stales 
bureau  of  Kngraving  and  Printing  is 
actually  saving  the  "holes"  resulting 
from  perforating  postage  stamps.  Four 
barrels  of  these  liny  disks  are  collected 
every  day  and  sold  to  pulp  mills. 
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National  Bi&gsl^ 


Columns  to  Right  of  Them" 
Ditto  to  Left  of  Them 


These  multi-column  rulings  are  offered  in  single 
sheets,  perforated  pads  and  bound  books.  The 
columns  run  from  2  to  36,  variously  arranged. 
They  are  used  in  cost  accounting,  business  analy- 
sis, auditing,  and  permanent  record  making.  For 
the  majority  of  uses  alike,  they  stand  as  the  most 
convenient  and  economical  investment  in  the  entire 
range  of  blank  books. 

The  National  Columnar  Sheets  are  clcarlv  and 
accurately  ruled  on  excellent  paper.  The  pads  have 
strong  press-board  covers,  and  the  books  have  stiff 
backs,  covered  with  black  cloth  and  Red  Texhide. 
Whenever  you  want  "something  in  the  way  of 
a  blank  book"  have  your  stationer  show  you 
National  Columnar  Books. 


Send for  free  copy  of  "GOOD  FORMS  FOR 
RECORD  MAKING."  shelving  hundreds  of 
rtads-rulrd  and  printed  forms  for  accounting. 


Naxi°naL  B^k  Company 
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Rebuilt  Multigraphs  at  Half- Price 

Latest  Models        Rebuilt- Like-New        Guaranteed  Two  Years 


S">2()  Number  Four    -  $250 

Includes  the  fSOU  current,  No.  4 
Model  .mil  5'0  Si.uk).  Complete  type 
equipment  (brand  new;,  2  tegmenta, 
(iidIs,  supplier,  ribbon*. 


$865  Complete  Unit    -    S  K>5 

Includes  the  £S20  No.  4  outfit,  and  in 
addition  the  Automatic  Feed,  Power 
Drive  (right  motor  for  your  current) 
and  Printing  Attachment. 


8975  Senior  No.36-8525 


(rrliuill) 


Includes  the  Multi.  Senior 
Printer  with  the  automatic 
platen  release  and  a  neparate 
Compotype  automatic  type- 
tetter  both  on  stands.  Also 
the  Power  Drive,  Automatic 
Feed  and  Printing  Attachment. 


Guarantee 

Our  Multigraphs  guaranteed  to 
produce  finest  quality  work  or 
money  refunded.  Guarantee 
to  renew  free  any  part  that 
wears  or  breaks  within  2  years 
(only  exception  natural  wear 
on  type). 


REBUILT   MULTIGRAPH  EXCHANGE 

LINCOLN  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Safety 


together  with  a  ?ieaty 
dignified  check 


i  in  i  irvt  n  vnovu. 

Ii\\k  u<  Prrtland.  Mc  it 
u<  rir  a  |  it..iru|.l.'  il  i  r.«k 
titih  th<  M<i.f  «.sa!t  iy'1  int 

llill»T..unJ.     A    lir.it.  ill'. 

preiuyl shrck.  atul  at  ihr 
une  fiinv  a  fm-tniiuri  to 
Ol'tn  anj  thru  pi  It. .1,1. 


hidden  — 
.'  v  a  Ha  i 


OL'  need  not  worry  about  your 
checks  bcinc  raised,  if  you  use 

MancoSafctyTint  bac  Ic&round 
on  them.  Any  tampering  with  the 
name  or  amount,  whether  written 
with  pen  or  typewriter,  will  erase 
the  tint.  This  erasure  cannot  be 
il  deafly  spells  tamperinc,  and  xt-Ul  not  be  honored 
k. 


Manco  Safely  Tint  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  experi- 
mcnttmr  and  we  believe  that  it  is  now  the  best  and  the  safest 
for  dies ks. 

The  Manco  Safety  Tint  can  be  made  to  reproduce  your 
monopram,  buildintr  or  any  dettga  you  may  desire.  Such  a 
background  on  your  check,  done  in  soft  color,  lends  quality 
and  diirnity  which  are  very  marked. 

Specimens  and  designs  gladly  submitted. 

Blank  Bonks — B"\iuJ  and  I  cm»c  I  xaf  —  [.ilhi'Kt-ipliinir.  I'riutintf. 
f  ncravinr  —  tHf.ce  Nti^t.-nrry  and  Sujiplii  t 

WILLIAM  MANN  COMPANY 

Pill  LA  DELPHI  A 
mrMii  i>  iv  ists 

Km  Y'-rk  Othies:   2'>l  H"ad:ta\- 


Wise  Men  of  the  West 

Continued  from  |un«  lit 

Taeoma,  where  he  placed  them  in  a 
warehouse  fur  safe-keeping. 

Thus,  while  the  Brown  &  Haley  fac- 
tory began  turning  out  the  bright- 
colored  sugar  slicks  in  Totem  Pole 
wrappers,  KM)  slicks  to  the  package, 
letters  were  going  out  to  hundreds  of 
retailers  in  the  country,  containing 
this  sentence:  "In  addition  to  elabo- 
rate window  trims,  we  have  a  few  large 
totem  poles,  ten  to  twelve  feel  high, 
which  we  will  loan  you  for  introduc- 
tion purposes." 

"Totem  Poles— The  Candies  that 
Charm,"  were  on  Iheir  way,  pushed  by 
atmospheric  advertising.  It  was  stolen 
Seattle  atmosphere,  to  be  sure.  But 
the  Taeoma  firm  of  Brown  &  I  laley  had 
redeemed  its  reputation  for  "casting 
bread  upon  the  waters." 

"It's  going  over  big."  said  Haley. 

I  asked  him  which  he  considered  of 
greater  importance  in  distributing  his 
goods— personal  salesmanship  or  his 
advertising  campaign.  His  answer  was 
somewhat  evasive. 

"You  can't  sell  your  goods  without 
the  personal  element,"  he  said.  "But 
on  the  other  hand  a  salesman  canT  get 
very  far  without  the  power  of  the  adver- 
tisement to  back  him.  A  business 
without  advertising  is  like  a  man  who 
winks  at  a  girl  in  the  dark:  he  knows 
what  he's  doing,  but  she  doesn't." 

Doubtful  "Bargains" 

"Sugar,  5  cents  a  pound." 

Advertisements  headed  in  this  man- 
ner will  not  be  published  by  Detroit 
newspapers  again,  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
vestigation by  H.  ("..  Hart,  secretary  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  that 
city,  according  to  a  bulletin  from  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World. 

Mr.  Dart  bought  one  of  those  sample 
"bargain  sale"  odcrs  from  a  Chicago 
grocery  mail-order  house,  and  com- 
pared the  statements  in  the  advertise- 
ment with  the  facts.    He  found: 

1 —  That  the  prices  which  the  adver- 
tisement said  were  being  obtained  by 
local  grocers  were  untrue.  No  such 
prices  were  asked. 

2—  That  the  qualities  described  in 
the  advertisement  were  exaggerated, 
except  where  standard  products  were 
mentioned,  in  which,  of  course,  only 
the  name  of  the  product  was  used. 

3 —  That  the  statement  that  Detroit 
people  could  save  money  was  untrue. 

In  connection  with  the  third  finding, 
Mr.  Dart  showed  that  when  the  price 
of  a  sample  order  was  added  to  the 
express  charges  the  price  of  the  order 
was  70  cents  higher  than  the  total 
price  asked  by  the  highest  priced 
Detroit  grocer  consulted,  and  $1  higher 
than  the  lowest  priced  Detroit  grocer. 
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This  girl  can  find  or  file 
a  letter  in  six  seconds! 


Direct  Name 
Filing  System 


SOUNDS  almost  impossible  doesn't  it?    Yet  speed 
and  accuracy  such  as  this  are  commonplace  in  offices 
equipped  with  the  "  Y  and  E  "  Direct  Name  Filing  System. 

To  set  a  new  standard  for  filing  speed  we  made  scores  of 
tests  in  business  offices  where  this  system  is  used. 

The  average  "filing  or  finding"  time  in  the  first  47  offices 
tested  was  less  than  ten  seconds  t  Some  of  the  clerks 
were  green,  some  were  experienced.  It  made  little  dif- 
ference in  the  results. 

The  elemental  simplicity  of  this  system  which  makes  it 
swift,  also  makes  it  very  easy  to  understand. 

A  telephone  call  will  bring  a  "  Y  and  E  "  System  Service 
man  to  demonstrate  the  "  Y  and  E  "  Direct  Name  Filing 
System  in  your  office. 


The  "Y  and  P."  Dirrrl  frnmr  Filing 
St/drm  it  tprtding  Ihe  finding  and 
tiling  of  Iritrr*  in  rni*  conivnirntly 
rquipped  qffiei  of  M".  J.  Iltdliday  <t 
Co  ,  Indianapolis. 


Write  today  (or  your  copy  of  our  new 
book  "Finding  and  Filing  in  Less  than 
Ten  Seconds." 


Yawman  and  Frbe  Mre.Q, 

Piling  S_\'»tcm  Serrtce,  Equipment  and  Suppftem 

1206  St.  Paul  St..  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Branch**,  Atfcntv  or  Dealer*  in  all  pe.ncipalcttie*. 
In  Canada:     The  Office  Specialty  Miff*  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newmarket  Ont, 
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Fenton 
Labels  and  Seals 

STICK 

YOU  have  countless  needs  fur 
labels  and  seals  in  your  busi- 
neit.  Be  *urc  you  use  Fenton 
Labels  and  Seals.  They  stick  where 
you  ttic  k  them .  The  whole  s  u  rf  ace 
takes  hold.  No  curling  of  cd(rcs, 
tearing,  or  peeling  off.  This  stick- 
ability  i»  one  of  the  things  that 
make  Fenton  Labels  and  Seals 
famous. 

Fenton  Label  and  Seal  designs 
are  numberless.  Fenton  quality 
means  the  best  paper  —  the  best 
printing  and  color  work  with  the 
best  sticking  surface.  Fenton 
service  insures  prompt  deliver)-. 
F'cnton  value  means  the  best  labels 
and  seals  at  the  lowest  price  con- 
sistent with  quality. 

Let  us  supplv  you  with  Fenton 
I-abcls  and  Scab.  Write  u*  for 
prices  and  catalog. 

FENTON  LABEL  CO.,  INC. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


TURN  THE  TABLES 

on  the  time  waiter*  in  your  plan 
by  checking  their  work  with 

The  Automatic  Time  Stam; 


It  put>  <j0  minute* 
itilu  every  working 
jgpwi  hour.  makes  laggard* 

Hm  IpmJ  Up.  bftU.Upro 

auction  and  profit* 
An  Automatic  Time 
Sump  in  your  bu»i- 
rr--s  will  Mvc  you 
money. 

err  our 

FRKK  FOl.Dr  R 

TW  AttMHbr  Tmt  Staav»  Cr 

141  (AnpfM  » . .  ItnMon.  Mmi 
Ovrtnaf  .in  ofthrurt  nf  print- 


AT  LAST! 

BEAUTIFUL 
UTHOC.RAPHY 

FOR 
SMALL  USERS 

Hmi  !.,,„., >  ONLY 
I  '-'  II  1  !  ...  •           $  t  2  85 

1000  Ststrmntts      .  for  Lot 

100(1  Uirhd.  it  2000  HillM.  $12  8S 

  ...  A  .mi  i .  I.rt.t,.t.  ti:  h  ■ 

5000  large  L»iirrKr»d.  $22  ~> 

20110  LrtrhAi  *  4000  llillhrf.  122. 

inm     Lith»f  rmpfcr.l  or  s  oo.l  Bond 
Vmprt .    Wwu*  /or  Samp  U*. 

CO  .  770  Trateaa  Aw .  Nifesstei.  W«. 

CuMtommri  from  Ma 
to  California. 

iatdce  umauiM 

BANKERS  DIRECTORY 

<  rnuuijirj  n-j) 

July  IV20  Nrm  Resdy 

A  valusMe  atsiiianc  r  in  rollrf  line  ihm  nut 
bwjretw        (nr  crejii  reports.    Litis  l*o,l«<»  lunio. 
Sent  |«,>ip.ia  (ur  >l?  hi. 

RAND  McNALLV  COMPANY 
B.  6.  B.,U.  reitsr 


Dept.  A-l 


III. 


OSTAGE 

I  r  Kr    tSc    n.r.nihlv   nUIuilH  that 

JtclU  how  to  trmn»act  business  by 
mail —  Ad  vertiaing.  Selling,  Col  lect- 
ing.Catalogs,  Booklets,  Circulars, 
Letters,  Office  Syslems,  Money  Saving 
Ideas.    Since  1916  the  official  magazine 
of  The  Direct  Mall  Advertising 
tlon.    6  months  II.OOi  1  year  1 
I  POST  ACE  MEmUMSl. 

.immsfl  iKTim 


A  Business  Founded 
on  a  Bet 

By  NORMAN  BEASLEY 

A  FIVE-DOLLAR  BILL,  given  half 
in  jest  and  half  in  earnest,  furnished 
the  idea  which  has  culminated  in  the 
Michigan  Slate  Auto  School,  of  Detroit. 

The  incident  occurred  back  in  1911. 

A.  G.  Zcller,  now  president  of  the 
school  and  the  man  who  is  responsible 
for  it,  was  then  struggling  along  in  the 
garage  business.  Flat  on  his  back 
under  a  car  one  afternoon,  he  was 
hailed  by  a  passing  friend. 

"Hey.  Art.  I  just  bought  an  auto- 
mobile and  I've  got  to  get  somebody 
to  teach  me  how  to  run  it,"  called  the 
friend. 

"I'll  show  you  how,"  answered 
Zcller,  as  he  started  to  crawl  out  from 
under  the  battered  machine  which  he 
had  been  repairing. 

"How  much'?"  cautiously  asked  the 
friend. 

"Nothing." 

"You're  crazy— your  time  is  worth 
something,"  insisted  the  friend. 

"All  right— five  dollars  then." 

Back  in  1911  were  days  when  five 
dollars  was  a  lot  of  money.  An  income 
tax  was  unknown  and  there  were  no 
war  taxes.  The  friend  protested  that 
the  prirc  wasn't  "fair." 

"What  good's  the  car  to  you  if  you 
can't  run  it?"  argued  Zeller.  "I'll 
teach  you  how  to  run  that  thing,  and 
I'll  teach  vou  right." 

"Well,  darned  if  I'll  let  you  teach 
me  for  five  dollars — I'll  tip  you  that 
much;  it'll  go  better,"  responded  the 
friend. 

"Wrong  again."  declared  Zeller. 
"It's  no  tip.  it's  wages." 

The  argument  ended.  The  friend 
paid  over  the  five  dollars.  I  Ic  learned 
to  drive. 

He  was  so  pleased  with  himself  that 
during  the  next  week  he  sent  in  a 
couple  of  his  friends.  Zeller  main- 
tained the  price  of  five  dollars,  and 
then  began  to  think  of  taking  this  thing 
up  as  a  business.  Automobiles  were 
fast  coming  into  popularity,  and  the 
mechanic  saw  possibilities.  Putting 
up  a  sign  in  front  of  his  garage,  he 
announced  the  new  venture.  Cus- 
tomers came.    The  idea  widened. 

One  day  Zeller  came  to  a  decision. 
He  had  collected  a  mass  of  statistics 
regarding  (he  automobile  business,  and 
he  figured  it  as  one  of  the  big  industries 
of  the  world.  He  decided  that  with 
such  a  tremendous  industry  there 
would  be  a  correspondingly  tremen- 
dous demand  for  mechanics.  The 
thought  of  teaching  men  to  become 
mechanics  was  one  he  had  dwelt  on. 
He  decided  to  put  it  into  action. 

Calling  in  two  of  his  brothers,  he 


Are  Stocks  a 
j=  "Buy?" 

Is  it  time  to  get  in  on  the  next 
broad  rise  in  stocks  J 
How  about  the 
ation? 

What  about  bonds? 

Babsons  Reports 

Ml  Babson'i  recent  Bulletin  give*  \t 
you  the  plain,  unbiased  facta  on  \% 
the  present  situation,  and  fore 
casts  coming  conditions  with  re- 
markable accuracy-  It  contains 
information  of  vital  Importance  to 
every  investor. 

REPORT  ON  REQUEST 

This  Letter  and  Booklet.  "Getting  tHe  Mm 
from  You,  Mono",  will  be  sent  to  Interred 
Investors,  grsti*.  Clip  out  the  Memo  — now 
—  and  hand  it  co  your  secretary  mhma  you 
dictate  the  morning's  mail. 

M.r./v  A.k  far  Bulla  in  M-42 

The  Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Welles  ley  Hills.  82.  Boston,  Mass. 


  CUP  OFF  HERE   

1"  -a.    a-  Ca.V»,.  \ 


Memo 


For  Your 
Secretary 


I  Writ*  Roger  W.  Babson,  president  of  The  Bsbson. 

■  Statistical  Organlienon.  Welleslry  Hills,  82. 
I  Boston.  Mas*.,  as  followsi 
I  Please  send  me  s  copy 

■  of  Bulletin  M-42  and 
I  booklet  "Qetn^theMort 
|  from  VoiavMa9nc7>'*fr«v(i*a. 


BUY     INK    Not  Water 

Save  At  Least  400'  ;  On  Your  Ink  Bll 

Stop  buying  water  at  ink  price*.    Adopt — 

KVALE'S  INK  TABLETS 

l\ach  tablet  make*  1  ox.  of  ink. 
COLORS:  Blue  black.  Blue.  Red.  Purple,  Green 
No  arid  to  corrode  pen- point*.  No  gum.  No 
tfdimi-tit,  Free  Honing.  Ideal  for  fountain  pen*. 
Our  protest  of  making  k  vale' is  Instant  I  nk  Tablet  - 
it  the  unit  atriutd-tnk  method,  eicrpt  that  instead 
of  adding  water  we  c  om  pre  n  the  ingredient*  ini.» 
tabled,  and  furnish  ttuin  to  you  in  a  clean  anJ 
convenient  form,  at..!  you  add  the  water. 
No  trouble  with  freezing  or  breakage.  No  loss 
from  evaporation.  Keep*  indefinitely.  No  freitrht 
to  pay  on  water. 

Kvale't  Acid-Proof  Ink  Powder 

Make*  an  ink  that  ll  guaranteed  to  be  indelible, 
add  pn-if.  fade  proof,  and  water-pro....  keep*  for 
ever.  Nun-aud.  Will  nol  curnjc  pen  point*. 
A  perfect  writing  fluid,  especially  rev  on.  mended 
f<>r  clirckt.  Dorr*,  deed*  and  other  valuable  doc 
umentt.  It  ideal  for  bookkeeping.  Unctce||r,l 
for  fountain  pent  and  general  purpose*. 

JOHN  KVALE  INK  COMPANY 

i  St.  CHICAGO 


$100,000 
Sales  by  Mail 

At  surprisingly  low  cost.  Thai  U  what 
one  Detroit  client  secured  throueh  my 
advice  on  how  best  to  use  business  letters. 
Tell  me  what  you  sell  and  let  me  show  you. 
without  obligation,  an  economical  way 
lo  build  up  sales  in  quick  time. 

HOWARD  H.  SCHULZE 

4ri*e*-Wf*s  fa*  ftrtmnt  a»/*T.:, 

220  West  42nd  St.    New  York  City 
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outlined  his  plans.  They  politely 
told  the  planner  he  was  crazy. 

"Who'll  pay  to  learn  to  fix  up  an 
automobile  when  they  can  go  into  the 
factories  and  get  jobs?"  they  asked. 

But  A.  G.  Zellcr  persisted.  "They 
can't  learn  about  all  makes  of  ma- 
chines by  working  in  one  factory,"  he 
argued.  "I  figure  on  leaching  them 
everything- — and  if  we  can  gel  the 
co-operation  of  the  automobile  fac- 
tories so  much  the  better." 

But  those  two  brothers  continued 
to  blow  cold  on  the  proposition. 

They  set  up  the  argument  that  a 
man  wouldn't  pay  to  learn  something 
when  he  could  get  paid  for  learning  it. 

"I  know  what  I'm  talking  about." 
A.  G.  retorted.  "I'm  going  through 
with  this  thing  and  if  you  fellows  don't 
want  to  come  in  with  me  I'll  swing  it 
myself.  I'm  through  talking;  from 
now  on  I'm  going  to  work." 

And  work  he  did.  He  worked  so 
hard  that  today  he  has  a  school  which 
has  an  enrollment  of  1.400  students  - 
what  he  declares  is  the  largest  school 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  school 
covers  more  than  a  city  block,  almost 
in  the  heart  of  Detroit's  uptown  retail 
district.  Plans  have  been  drawn,  and 
a  site  has  been  purchased,  for  a  new 
:  jhool  to  cost  $2,000,000.  Zeller  an- 
nually spends  considerably  in  excess 
of  5100,000  in  advertising,  and  his 
graduates  have  gone  all  over  the 
world.  They  are  in  demand  in  auto- 
mobile factories,  in  garages  every- 
where— and  the  game  is  one  of  his  own 
making. 

He  has  to  deal  with  thousands  of 
men,  young  and  old,  each  year.  The 
course  lasts  approximately  three 
months,  which  means  a  continual  turn- 
ing over  of  students.  The  attendance 
is  always  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,100, 
this  being  the  maximum  number  that 
can  be  really  accommodated.  He  has 
a  welfare  department.  This  depart- 
ment looks  after  the  home  life  of  the 
students.  If  a  student  comes  from 
Minnesota,  or  California,  or  some  other 
state  far  away,  and  if  he  is  without 
friends,  it  is  the  business  of  the  welfare 
department  to  sec  that  he  is  properly 
looked  after.  If  he  needs  money  :il 
any  time  alter  his  entrance  it  is  the 
business  of  this  department  to  see  that 
he  gets  it.  If  the  student  is  unable  to 
return  the  loan  until  after  he  is  out  of 
srhool  and  at  work,  he  can  make 
satisfactory  arrangements. 

The  ages  of  the  students  range  from 
17  or  18  years  to  GO. 

'The  student  who  makes  the  best 
merhanic  is,  as  a  rule,  the  boy  from 
the  farm."  declares  Zeller.  "These 
boys  appear  lo  take  a  greater  interest 
m  their  work.  As  a  rule  the  boys 
reared  on  the  farm  arc  more  frugal,  and 
more  willing  to  work.  They  have  the 
habit  of  getting  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  getting  things  done.  The 


StTMWt  CttUt  TfL  Hfi  C«. 

MY. 


Pleatc  send  me  r-ooMrt  "WKy  \\  jltr 
ami  furihrr  Jeter ijMit e  nutter. 


Name  . 
Ad  J  id  * 
Firm 


Modern  Competition  Will  Not  Com- 
promise With  Mismanaged  Details 

Time  spent  in  walking  when  message  can  be  phoned, 
is  a  mismanaged  detail.  It  is  wasted  time — wasted 
money.  Modern  competition  demands  quicker 
action,  less  confusion,  less  delay.  The  installation 
of  the  efficient 

STR0MBERG-CARLS0N 

Inter-  communicating 
Telephone  System 

goes  a  long  way  to  meet  modern  competition  be- 
cause it  does  much  to  save  time.  Every  department 
in  office  or  factory  can  be  within  arms'  reach.  Simply 
push  one  button  once.  No  operators  required ;  no 
Switchboard.  Individual  circuits  to  every  depart- 
ment make  the  most  important  conferences  possible 
by  telephone. 

Simple  to  install  easy  to  operate  convenient 
and  economical. 

Send  coupon  Today  for  interesting  information 
and  our  booklet  "Why  Walk  ?  " 

Stromberg-Carlson  Tel.  Mfg.  Company 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dtahn  and  ImLatkn  in  all  principal  cltiti. 


J? 


A  Time  Saver  for  Important  Departments 


With  the  FAULTLESS  Turning 
I'uvt  liimlcr  more  work  can  be  ii>  tic 
with  (ewer  motion*.  Oval-*  ha  pec 
posts  release  or  luck  the  sheets  in 


.in  instant.  Sheets  cannot  slip. 
The  simple,  vet  sturdy  ratchet 
stands  arc  adjustable  and  detach- 
able.   Other  valuable  features. 


U  nit  for  Cin  ular  T.  P.  U. 

STATIONERS  LOOSE  LEAF  CO. 


New  York 


Milwaukee 


Chicaco 


■'   Sttitmt  ItmiuJ,  U**nt: 


Google 
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Wnn  Any  Typewriter 

You  can  stenc(I 
an  address  in  this 
ELLIOTT  INDEX  CARD  . 

^hen   ihcse  cards  a  ill 
automatically  address  your 
circulars,  statements  ana  other 
business  forms  forcCcr  afier~ 


Se/rJ 'fir car kvi/et  Addrcsserprssstng 

The  ELLIOTT  CO- 

143  Albany  51.  -    Cambriil&e  -Mass 


hoys  reared  in  the  city  have  been 
spoiled.  There  is  so  much  work  to  be 
had  in  a  large  city  that  it  has  bred  a 
sort  of  don't-care  spirit  among  its 
cili/.ens.  The  country  lad  comes  to 
I  >etroit.  Naturally  he  is  homesick. 
The  bright  lights  and  the  crowds 
bewilder  him.  He  wants  to  get  back 
to  the  small  town,  and  he  works  harder 
to  put  the  job  across.  That  means  he 
is  more  interested  in  what  we  teach 
him,  and  he  has  less  time  for  foolishness. 

"Selling  these  students  is  not  the 
easiest  proposition  in  the  world.  The 
boys  come  hero.  Kverything  is  strange. 
Wc  check  them  in.  and  check  them  out 
jusl  as  the  factories  do— following,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  routine  of  man- 
ufacturing institutions.  This  enables 
I  hem  to  become  accustomed  to  work- 
ing under  conditions  that  arc  to  be 
similar  to  those  they  will  encounter 
later  on. 

"Frequently  a  student,  after  paying 
his  tuition,  wants  his  money  back;  he 
wants  to  go  home.  Our  job  is  lo 
keep  him  satisfied. 

"The  minute  a  student  shows  signs 
of  becoming  discouraged,  or  a  desire  to 
break  away,  a  welfare  worker  takes 
him  in  hand  and  chums  around  with 
him.  lie  gets  him  over  the  rough 
spots,  and  the  student  begins  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  his  work." 


No  More  Littered  Desks! 

How  to  Keep  them  clear — *oWy. 

I'ut  a  WORK-ORG.WIZER  an  lop  and  in  tbr 
dra»cr  of  every  de.k  in  your  office  —  and  watch 
the  piled  up  J<-ii  clear  off  a*  if  by  mam* 
WORK.  -ORCAMZI  KS  tolvr  the  littered  de.k 
probtrm. 

Our  valuable  4  paire  l»nllrtin  "How  lo  OfMUlK 
Dr.h  Wink"  tell*  all  about  it.  Free  vmh  any 
W  nrk  Organizer,  or  by  mail  if  reijuc.tcd  on  your 

'l  o  order  Work  Oriramzcra  ju.1  mark  quanfity 
wantcd  <tppo»itr  rai li  .isle  numl'er  below  arid  at. 
IllJl  ad  t>»  leiiurbrad- 

Gave  Work-OrgMtiiro  — Tney  pleaa*  Office  Men 

"MM  IJnr"  llaar-k  Kr»l  «.-■•-  r.lvjj-.^  en***,   I'aper  trwaW. 

r"Wi.tlr,  IMa>  hanji-«w.  ^  ( 

Km,  Hfl-lll'j*  I  IT*.  «  poekeU.  12.541   i  T.W1 
No.  JSJ    MM  j'm  it*.  1*  aaaekaia,  Il  l"  In.on 
„"   .W  I.M—  IU- / >  II',  15  porkeU.  .5.UU  U.'.ll 

'  .  *i  l  -  *  .il'.-  tniraht*  pap.  r  Hif>.«  mar  h*  up.i1  iin 
1"D  "t  ■  r..a,  but  m*v  r«t-uRimt itUr.1  l«v  <J«  ik  ilri.M  um- 

>  tne 

No.  T3«- II'  I"'.  4  |«H-ket.,  »l.00  II. TS 
N...  Til— Id'  .'  *  II'.  10  pocket*.  11,33  I.MI 
No.  7J.-I"1  ]'  «  II'.  1 5  pwtteW,  ll.Se  4.« 


New  1920  Model 


DIAEiHAPH 

YDUH  SHIPMENTS 

Simplicity,  Speed,  Endurance 

Simplicity  in  construction  because  of 
correct  design.  Speed  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  world's 
largest  shippers.  Durability  to  last 
a  liusintss  Lifttimt.  These,  plus  new 
and  improved  features  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  machine,  have 
made  the  DIAGRAPH  famous 
with  shippers  everywhere  for  the 
past  nineteen  years. 
There  is  a  DIAGRAPH  for  every 
need;  wiih  the  DIAGRAPH  you 
can  perform  a  broader  range  of  use- 
ful work  than  with  any  other  type. 

Try  It  Before  You  Buy  It 

Prove  to  your  own  satisfaction,  with- 
out expense,  that  the  DIAGRAPH 
will  avoid  drudgery,  error  and  delays 
in  shipping  simply  ask  us  to  send 
a  DIAGRAPH  today,  prepaid. 
Give  it  a  thorough  trial.  If  you 
like  it,  then  buy  it;  otherwise  re- 
turn it  at  our  expense. 

Shipping  Room  Supplies 

Stencil  board,  inks,  brushes  and 
other  shipping  room  supplies  can  be 
bought  at  marked  savings  direct 
from  our  St.  Louis  office  or  from 
branch  office  nearest  you. 


DIAGRAPH  STENCIL  MACHINE  CORP. 

901  Clintoa  Street  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Arum  *  In  ail  fn.i  tfial  i*i? 


pint  cenrerj     are  »*•«'  »••«! 
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A  $4,000,000  Corner  Grocer)' 

'  Outturn  (I  from  luiflr  I'Jt 

For  instance,  we  frequently  buy  whole 
carcasses  of  beef,  and  from  them  we 
iiel  everything  from  boiling  meat  to 
tenderloin.  We  import  giiint  Italian 
olives,  import  them  by  the  hogshead 
and  set  the  hogshead  in  the  middle  of 
the  store  for  individual  sales  'in  bulk.' 
On  it  Saturday  we  sell  a  couple  of  hogs- 
heads of  those  quality  olives  at  a  price 
that  represents  a  fraction  of  what  they 
would  cost  at  a  delicatessen  store. 

"Twice  a  week  we  put  on  'specials' 
in  the  various  departments,  and  on  the 
clay  before  we  announce  the  prices  in 
our  newspaper  advertising. 

"We  have  thirteen  departments  — 
huller  and  eggs,  poultry,  tea  and 
coffee,  cheese,  sugar,  meats,  delica- 
tessen, groceries,  bakery,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  restaurant,  coffee  shop  and 
cafeteria.  Each  of  these  departments 
has  its  own  manager-buyer,  who  is 
responsible  for  his  department's 
affairs.  Each  so  arranges  his  work  as  to 
spend  not  more  than  one-half  of  his 
time  at  his  desk.  We  want  each  of 
them  to  spend  as  much  of  his  time  as 
possible  'on  the  floor'  in  his  depart- 
ment and  in  contact  with  the  cus- 
tomers. Our  buying  connections  have 
been  established  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  necessary  for  our  men  to  spend 
but  little  lime  on  the  road.  Their 
places,  we  feel,  are  here  in  the  store. 

"And  that  just  about  describes  our 
merchandising  methods.  On  the  per- 
sonal side,  in  the  relations  between  the 
management  and  the  employees,  we 
have  gone,  as  wc  believe,  a  step  be- 
yond mere  'welfare  work.'  Wc  have 
weekly  meetings  of  department  heads 
and  at  those  meetings  all  manner  of 
things  come  up.  For  example,  no  em- 
ployee of  any  prominence  is  ever  dis- 
charged until  after  his  case  has  been 
heard  and  passed  upon  by  the  depart- 
ment heads  at  their  weekly  meeting. 
Not  long  ago  the  management  thought 
it  necessary  to  bring  before  the  meeting 
the  case  of  a  department  head.  We  — 
the  management  — felt  that  something 
should  be  done,  but  we  were  not  in 
(avor  of  dismissal.  However,  the 
weekly  meeting  heard  Ihe  case  and 
voted  otherwise.  The  department 
head  was  discharged. 

"Every  employee,  other  than  a 
department  head,  is  paid  a  bonus 
amounting  to  a  half-month's  salary  for 
six  months'  service  and  a  month's 
salary  for  a  year's  service.  Depart* 
nient  heads  receive  bonuses  based  on 
the  volume  of  business  done  in  their 
respective  departments,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  the  bonus  constitutes  an 
addition  of  twenty-live  to  thirty-three 
per  cent  of  the  department  head's 
yearly  salary. 

"In  this  matter  of  humanies  wc  have 
made  some  discoveries;  for  example. 


ut  this  Money  Maker 

in  your  Office  on  Trial 


\tTiWu  CAN  PRINT  form  letters,  illustrated  circulars,  folders,  notices, 
•  sales  bulletins,  statements,  cards  —  you  can  increase  sales,  collect 
money  and  speed  up  your  business  in  every  department  by  the  use  of  a 
Rotospeed  Stencil  Duplicator.  And  we  offer  to  put  a  Rotospced  in  your 
office  at  no  expense  whatever  to  you. 

Saves  Its  Cost  in  Ten  Days 

This  machine  will  pay  for  i t self  be- 
fore you  have  to  decide  whether  you 
want  to  keep  it  or  not.  It  will  help 
you  in  securing  new  business,  in 
stimulating  salesmen  to  greater 
efforts,  in  collecting  those  past  due 
accounts.  It  will  help  you  to  solve 
the  problem*  of  the  present  chang- 
ing business  conditions. 

Only  One  Model 
$43.50  Complete 

W  e  only   make  one 
model  of  the  Roto- 
spced. It  does  every- 
thing that  a  stencil 
duplicator  can 
do.    There  are 
no  accessories 
and    no  higher- 
priced  models. 


STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

This  simple,  accurate  machine  will 
print  anything  that  can  be  type- 
written, handwritten,  illustrated, 
drawn  or  ruled,  on  any  size  paper, 
from  a  3x5  inch  card  loanS'^xlo 
inch  sheet,  without  type  or  elec- 
tros—  without  delays  and  almost 
without  cost. 

Used  in  YOUR  Line 
of  Business 

The  Rotospeed  Stencil  Duplicator  is  savinc 
hundred  I,  ytt,  tifiu  tinjj  of  dollar*  fur  mauu- 
facturet',  merchants,  hanks,  churches, 
schools,  hotels,  and  the  t'nitcd  Stales  Ciov- 
eramenl.  It  enables  one  flenopraphcr  lo 
di>  the  work  of  hfty  typists,  (limine  out  75 
.  Ivan-cut.  accurate,  striking  copies  a  minute. 

FREE  TRIAL  at  Our  Risk 

Wc  w.'.l  send  \o\i  a  Kototnftrd  complete  with 
lull  equipment  ami  supplies  for  free  trial  in 
your  own  office.  We  will  also  srnd  you 
sample*  of  wort  thai  other*  in  you r  line  of 
business  hace  printed  on  the  Rotn-pccd  and 
used  successfull) .  Trc  the  machine.  I  se 
il  as  if  j ou  Owned   it      If  it  does  not  do 

cyerythihp  that  you  expect  of  it,  the  trial 
« ill  lost  >•..!  noil  iiiL'  Mjil  the  coupon 
now  for  booklet  and  detail*  of  our  frve 
trial  offer. 

The  Rotospeed  Company 

43S  E.  Third  Si.  DAYTON,  OHIO 


Iff  .i/ll  dirtetty  "iii! 

irith'-ut  <utt*mri\  nrtl 
vntkvOt  dtm',iulrator> 


The  Rntr>«|»»»d  Co. 

4JS  f  Mil,  r-i.-™  OK., 

fbaa*  ••■ml  i".  .  a  .ir-.o,*  ..|,|iaa>|><i> 
IcUiU  of  yttr  trow  If  1*1  uffor.  ilr 
*»tfIiTr>  b*»<»i>t  **r+  ■Mnple*  nf  •  k 
Aon*  oil  fhr  j:..r  ......  - 


*  i*  v  r  ii  t 
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Perfect  co-ordination  is  necessary  in  every  establish- 
ment if  the  business  is  to  move  without  a  halt  —  the 
Autocall  makes  this  possible. 

Armour  and  Company  gave  Autocall  a  rigorous  test 
with  the  result  that  Autocalls  have  been  installed  in 
all  their  plants. 

Factories,  stores,  hospitals,  schools,  banks  and  offices 
indorse  the  Autocall.    Let  us  explain  it  to  you. 


THE  AUTOCALL  COMPANY 
210  Tuckor  A  v.  SHELBY,  OHIO  (W 


Adjustment  Company  of  America 

( Incorporated,  April,  1909  ) 

affords  Wholesalers  and  Manufacturers  only  a  high  grade  efficient  collec- 
tion department.  C.  Implicit  confidence  in  our  ability  and  integrity 
enabks  our  clients  to  eliminate  waste  motion.  Q  No  form  letters. 
No  stereotyped  methods.    Nothing  but  action — prompt  and  forceful. 

WRITE  US  FOR  REFERENCES 
AND  INVESTIGATE  THEM 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 

CHICAGO 

W.  R.  Mitchell,  President 


there  is  the  all-important  matter  of 
motive.  A  few  years  ago  I  instituted 
the  plan  of  giving  a  prize  of  $25  to 
every  employee  who  would  save  SHK> 
in  a  year.  To  my  surprise,  wc  found 
at  (he  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  plan 
that  only  about  live  per  cent  of  the 
employees  had  qualified  and  were 
eligible  for  the  prizes.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  were  eligible.  I  couldn't 
understand  so  big  an  increase  coming 
so  suddenly,  and  so  I  inquired  around 
the  store  to  learn  the  reason.  One 
employee  was  frank  enough  to  tell  inc. 

'"You  see,'  he  said,  'when  the  plan 
was  announced  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  some  of  the  employees  thought 
it  was  a  scheme  to  get  a  line  on  which 
ones  of  us  deserved  increases  in  salary. 
They  thought  that  if  they  showed  they 
could  'afford'  to  save  $100  in  a  year, 
you'd  say  they  didn't  need  any  more 
money.  So  they  held  back.  Then, 
when  they  saw  that  even  those  who 
had  saved  $100  in  the  year  got  in- 
creases, they  were  convinced  that  there 
wasn't  any  'catch'  in  the  thing.*" 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  on  my  way 
out  I  narrowly  escaped  a  violent  col- 
lision with  an  energetic  youth,  ear- 
nestly hurrying  to  get  somewhere.  I 
deduced  that  he  was  one  of  the  col- 
lectors that  make  regular  rounds  of 
the  McCann  departments,  scoop  tne 
money  out  of  the  cash  registers  and 
carry  it  to  the  big  safe  upstairs  in  the 
offices.  lie  carried  a  canvas  sack,  of 
about  the  capacity  of  half  a  peck. 
And  the  weight  of  what  was  in  the 
sack,  I  had  time  to  observe,  pulled  the 
energetic  young  man  all  sidewise. 

Costly  Economy 

Motorists  are  warned  against  so- 
called  "Gasoline  Economizers"  in  a 
report  issued  by  the  national  vigilance 
committee  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  the  World,  which  de- 
clares such  "economizers"  have  no 
effect  upon  gasoline  eflicienry.  but  are. 
in  reality,  nothing  more  than  colored 
moth  balls. 

The  report  quotes  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards,  at  Washington, 
with  the  statement  that  these  moth- 
ball economizers  have  no  appreciable 
effect  in  giving  gasoline  more  "pep" 
and  explains  that  testimonial  letters 
used  by  the  many  manufacturers  of 
such  tablets  result  from  the  fact  that 
along  with  the  tablets  the  maker  sends 
instructions  concerning  the  adjustment 
of  the  gasoline  supply  for  the  motor. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  says  the 
report,  that  most  motorists  use  a  richer 
mixture  of  gasoline  than  is  really  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  operation  of  Ihc 
engine,  using  such  a  mixture  because 
the  car  will  start  with  greater  ease  with  1 
a  carburetor  adjusted  for  a  rich  mix- 
ture. 


KIH'J 
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Simplifying  Addresses 


By  TUDOR  JENKS 


E 


VERY  TIME  I  address  a  piece  of 
mail  matter  to  some,  place  in  the 
city  of  New  York  and  write,  as  the 
postofllec  advises,  "New  York,  N.  Y.," 
it  is  with  a  sense  of  the  absurdity  that  so 
much  should  be  necessary  to  indicate 
what  might  just  as  well  be  told  by  a 
single  symbol. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
New  York  probably  receives,  daily, 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
mail  matter  of  the  whole  country,  and 
that  each  piece  bears  at  least  "N.  Y. 
City,"  and  that  even  this  briefest  ad- 
dress, if  carelessly  written,  is  not  fair 
to  the  postofficc  department. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  calcu- 
late the  enormous  amount  of  time  lost 
in  the  aggregate  by  unnecessarily  long 
addresses  in  the  case  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  country.  A  moment's 
thought  by  any  business  man  is  enough 
to  convince  him  of  the  saving  of  time, 
trouble  and  uncertainty  that  would  re- 
sult from  a  simple  permissive  announce- 
ment by  the  postofficc  permitting  one 
plain  symbol  to  stand  for  each  of  the 
few  greatest  centers  of  population  that, 
together,  receive  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  mailed  packagesand  letters. 
Even  were  it  possible  to  shorten  the 
present  addresses  by  general  agree- 
ment, though  the  shortening  did  not 
extend  so  far  as  I  shall  propose,  the 
gain  in  economy  and  efficiency  would 
be  great  and  worth  while. 

Let  us  take  the  six  cities  of  the 
I'nited  Slates  exceeding  750,000  in 
population.  They  are,  of  course,  New 
York.  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit, 
Cleveland  and  Boston.  Now  these 
might  be  represented  in  one  of  two 
ways,  either  by  letters  or  by  figures. 
If  by  letters,  even,-  purpose  could  be 
served  by  using  the  following  initials: 
N.  C.  P.  D,  CI.  B.  If  it  were  under- 
utood,  and  allowed  by  the  postofficc, 
that  these  letters,  when  used  alone, 
should  indicate  these  six  big  cities  the 
enormous  saving  is  evident. 

The  use  of  numbers  would,  for  many 
reasons,  be  preferable,  especially  as  the 
regulation  would  be  permissive,  and 
letters  would  be  delivered  if  addressed 
in  full  precisely  as  at  present.  But 
those  who  send  large  amounts  of  busi- 
ness material  would  learn  the  new 
method  in  a  few  days,  if  allowed  to 
put  the  figure  1  for  New  York  City,  2 
(or  Chicago,  and  so  on  through  the  list. 
To  prevent  all  confusion,  it  would  be 
necessary  only  to  put  the  figures  in  a 
rircle.  a  circled  five  meaning  Cleveland. 

It  is  not  argued  that  these  two  sys- 
tems are  the  only  possible  ones,  but  it 
is  argued  that  there  would  be  great 
value  in  a  permissive  system  whereby 
simplifying   of   addresses   would  be 
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eitograp/iers  have 
a  greater  right!? 

To  physical  protection, 
because  nf  enforced  side  reading, 
than   people  who  read  ordinarily. 

Their  knowledge  of  shorthand  is  not  all  suf- 
ficient.   No  one  knows  better  than  you  who  cm- 
ploy  them  that 

Clear,  Concise  Intelligence 
Fixes  the  Degree  of  Their  Worth 

T>>  better  protect  the  investment  which  you  have  made 
in  each  operalor,  acknowledge  her  right  to  sit  erect 
and  read  naturally  and  your  riuhl  tb  crisp  results. 
Both  you  and  the  stenographer  have  selfish  reasons 
for  killing  that  time  taking,  back  breaking,  motion 
making,  error  producing  ^ 


habit  of  sije  reading. 


A»k  Line-n-1  ime  fion 
the  CtlipKiytfH  "f  BWf* 
than  7-.000  optra- 
nit*  have  piufit- 

.1  :'l     ihllir  l|. 


The  Line-a-Time  Mfft.  Company,  Inc. 


Ml  Si.  Paul  StfMH 


M.mI.  I  .'X 


Work  Without  Fatigue 

Stenographer*  OO  mure  and  better  work  with  less  faltyuc 
whrn  they  operate  a  typewriter  at  a  height  and  antic  suited 
IO  thetn.  Office  efficiency  irrraily  iftcrcaKd  and  valuable 
(pace  is  saved  by 

The  "Satellite"  Typewriter  Stand 

The  "Sateilite"  i<  jdjuitablc  -  -  •tmplc  ind  immtjuir  Puti  the  Icy  .tird 
where  mntrvl  > '  uw  i  r  •  i*rt at«i  *  m i  iirii urn  »pe*  d  »ilh  le*tt  etf.vrt  r*»ity 
moved  un  ratten.  Save*  apace.  Absolutely  hrrprunl  nr.:  mexat  top- 
*n  imprnvcniml  "vcr  earlier  infiitraction  -«/jo  tW/ftji**/',  Make*  type 
writer  almrni  tit  mm- let*.  r  nd  rn-d  l>jr  over  40,0(11  m  tufted  titer*.  Many 
•  •'tuctj  hive  hundred*.  G«l  a  "Satellite'  direct  from  u»  4  •yaeanleea. 
k  ,  priced, 

WRITE  DEPT.  B 

ADJUSTABLE  TABLE  CO. 

Mi.  Vernon  Street  GRAND  RAPIDS,  Mien. 


The  Mail  Order  Method 


'  -   *     -  M*n,<Mtr«a  I'imv».-- 

■  ■jf  k  in— ■  Lnla*Mt*«>tr ,  la'M  i  t  »!•"•■    l»«.'ti  » 

Irtff  •■-      <i-  i '     *  'r  »larl  mall  nrtiar  buatnr I-  jMtfj 

\*mm  *-l  a-U  i"  T-.u   ■it,-     V'»U  CAN   I  t'  I 

YlMIR*ELP  en  Mil  m.lrr  ten*,  hy  m4inf  tl  U> 
I  -    '.ni'i  vt.         t    )'-■-•••■*  Mix.lrwatfca. 
D*v*n  pock -I  aia*  v«tuma».  rarh  a*wf  i  <■'  pww>»i  au- 
thority nn  j—  mall     ilwr  Mifr     ftrntraasj  « tlh  Imrtm, 
IWurn  aixl  hsV«s      S.i.i  .  -  i, -    if  rmt  voTUk  \m»  imm 
thm  hm,  ■»  n  >  t  r»ftm*l«il.   tlr<t*r  IihIat 

BRENISER.     337  B  Kb*,  Ch.U.'rlpiu 


Absolute  Time  Records 

Know  I"  ihr  imiivite  tohm  tai'ik  i*  ■r«rtn] 
■rwi  finiahrd:  «hrn  «ed»r»  art*  i^«n*  rtl 
■tod  delivered,  when  brtirraajr  i .....  | 
and  inwrpd, 

Kaatrn*  Tune  Sf«rnpa  mat  litilr.  mrr 
luilif-.r  pnftaervtre.apd  work  quickly, 

»  t!  I  I  !  .  »     :  a      i,-  .  '      >  . 

K*^"t  f*e  raUhoaw*  «hn«liM| 
tm  umm  Mr)**  wltii  prtraa, 

Iaajataj  4;r.<;iw  rrnsi         h  y 


Brings  This  Latest  Model 
L.  C.  Smith  or  a  Remington 

TYPEWRITER 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  in  our  fac- 
tory by  the  famou*  "Young  Proces*." 
Fully  guaranteed.  Easy  terms.  No 
interest.  KREE  TRIAL.  We  handle 
all  standard  makes.  Write  (or  details. 

room  nftmiTTJ  e»..  »*aMi 


■  P HO N  E"  without  being  overheard 

UmihI.HuI  Mfiilarv  whtapeTiffi|r,  telrphon* 
BMuthpiere  e-tattslra  tou  lu  talk  frrrlv  wilti- 
•  Mit  Itt-itit,  .m  ■  t  h<  anl  11  "Id  ...r.l 
'ton  I  v  ■  *"  ml'ai  la;»  u(  m  Ismalli  trlrpbistte- 
\fade  m|  a; Ian,  i|un  U«  rlraard  aild  ttatlird 
MUBtlv  adjtnMed.    Monev  if  rmt  MMV 

f  1 1 it  ■  i  plnaard.     .VrW  poMlpnui  for  $1.00. 

THE  COtTTT  LABORATORIES  -  DtK  "T" 
Washington  Street.  CHICAGO.  H.l 


54*  W. 


«DviiTi)iar. 
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150 


from 


i 


The  ISOtta 

You  Can  Make  Economy  Interesting 

to  your  stenographers 

Let  them  try  to  wear  out  a  sheet  of  PANAMA  ECONOMIC 
CARBON  PAPER. 

You  will  be  interested  too,  when  you  know  how  PANAMA 
ECONOMIC  will  reduce  your  carbon  paper  expense. 

150  Copies  from  1  Sheet! 

Thcrn  is  a  Panama  Service  Station  in  your  vicinity. 
Send  direct  to  us  /or  samples. 

MANIFOLD   SUPPLIES    CO.,  Manufacturers 

BROOKLYN.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

FOR   NKAT  (  OKKKSCONDKNCK—  LONG  H  FA  MSG  PANAMA  KIISHONS 


IF  YOU  RENDER  ITEMIZED  STATEMENTS 


Examine 
This  Combined 
Billing-Statement 
System  Entirely 
At  OUR  Expense! 


Money-Saolng  C^M^O*  Losoe  Leaf 


DO  nut  send  u-  j  cent!  Just 
pu i  \\ mi  O.  K  in  i  Kr  cou pi m , 
-icn  anil  mail. 

Wc  i*m.v  «>n<e  )!•(*   have   >t/m  the 

tV-*  .>  M  :  ■■,  ,  Statrmri.t  S>  »tnn.  MM 
Mill  4|UickK  ^pprctiaic  there  ii  r.  .  -  ■the: 
method  nf  bllwHi  »-»  MnY|4f  and  *He* 
li«c\  'Chink  oj  ii  -  with  tins  fn  ihr 
|)ay  R.»l  or  loxirn.il  ii  entirely  Jnn, 
*riay  it-.tk'  \  -  r>»oinr'  \  »  rhjit<< 
l»if  rr'o* C'.-nro'Kii  at  Maleinent  Iimh 
•-/imtitttJrJ'     At  tlir  fit  J    <f    hii.fitl.  all 

y.u  h*i\e  Hi  tl«>  i*  to  InUl  up  cliarre- 
and  tear  *.tl  unintial  •  ij.trntrnt  I  »rc  C «' 
•thd   yuajf    *t-*ifrii*rtt*   ait'    rriJy  for 

Uui:l>ti*r' 

\  ciil)  rlirit*  »  ttoiltitiK'  Tikr  ii.  Rut 
Y<  H  he  the  ("ilire.  NfcrU  irLtlly  »hip  the  mitli 
m*  in-ii  i  j tt  fUmim  tt  I  li*i  pfMif*  t.ut  \»\\\\ 
\V  ■•  1 1 ' *  i  i '  Km*  it*-  !■  r  y..n  f A  i*y.  The  C'Hif*»< 
>.»*!»•  yi.ur  <l  K.  Tfil  il  MM  ln-ftrfr  j'ui  fun 
it..  pjjr*. 


THEC.  E.  SHEPPARDCO. 

,\f anu  fat  turrts  of  I .ttnmr  /.ru/ Oftwfi 
and1  .Svist/ru 

Long  Island  City,  New  York 
Btanchm*  and  Agmncima  £v*rywhmr* 


Monthly  Statement  System  for  Retail  Dealers 


Other  Cte&CO*  Systems 


CrMD  Ready  Mi de  Aof.mMir.ir 
Sytlniik,  Jr*i»r,|  (■>  expert  »>  • 
tematixcn.  arc  tarried  %n  WifJ 
tii  Mtditaslj  every  i  ■  -  ul  «it> 
huvinest-  UtJN «.r  snisll.  Wr  lt»t 
a  (r*  of  the  many  in  ihc  coupon. 

hut  A|  I.  arc  den  rtr*e4  m  m  >«-nrv 
•  >f  Koklet*.  which  will  1m-  ml 
vtp.ui  *r%|ttr*l,    /'in  tkt  (■-;■'•  j» 


If\Urk*«J  and  fhrvli  iW 
items  thai  intcrni  }<>j  m><»i. 
Tim  re*j  ueil  »iH  c<>»t  > . 
i*»irin«ji.mv.<U««»i  .  Ut^ate  fun 
in  nu  »ay,  but  may  irtvc 
nfzr  ideaj  and  siiu*  ).»u  HWftVr 
and  /*■  <  *xp*n.  IW  mctl**J»  'h.»u 
you  ire  n«m-  utinir, 

/W  MM  WW'.1 


THE  C.  E.  SHEPPARD  CO. 

Lang  Island  City,  Now  York 

-Mr  .»-«>^r>.  a 


I 

This  Is 
Your 
Coupon 


.       m*  ,--«t  mar 

m      >tlt  Km 


p  U-->  •       ii-'W.  .iwrtnl  utHlt  r  no  >  i-tiKN 
|*|  i.twn  iihii>t>-filit»ti  rhtnt*. 
».lr  ••ki  .v»"i|iii»f  ntatlrr.  tit.  Nt»T 

■•r  tt.tn.  «b-.lr».l  •  hi*  ■*••! 


nr>W.  t'tll  4  0  Ct"''"""'"11  • 


.tttj.h  iflUfhtJ.1  f.r  .mnfitt*  jjjttut 


I   k  1  I  v  |  \  . 


allowed.  IT  there  is  any  really  practical 
objection,  il  would  be  at  least  Inter- 
esting to  hear  from  the  postoflicc  de- 
partment, whose  experts  would  be  able 
to  point  out  possibilities  of  confusion. 

We  already  have  in  use  a  great 
number  of  symbols  saving  work,  tend- 
ing to  quick  understanding,  to  com- 
pactness, and  to  the  ready  despatch  of 
business.  Most  familiar  among  these 
are  Td.'  '<).  K.*  "C  0,  IV  'Ace.'  and 
various  forms  of  checking  marks. 

Even  were  the  system  to  be  adopted 
only  for  five  leading  cities,  it  would 
be  simplifying  the  addressing  and 
delivering  of  mail  of  more  than  ten 
millions  of  people,  and  those  ten  mil- 
lions certainly  receive  much  more  than 
their  proportionate  amount  of  mail 
matter.  For  these  five  cities,  at  least, 
the  letters.  N.  C  P,  D,  CI.  would  be 
ample,  though  I  think  these  should  be 
circled.  All  this  economy  would  be- 
come possible  through  a  permissive 
order  on  the  part  of  the  postoflicc 
authorities,  and  no  one  need  use  the 
symbol  who  preferred  to  write  an 
address  in  the  usual  way. 

It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  if  the 
general  idea  was  found  good  the  ex- 
tension of  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  trial 
and  adoption  of  symbols. 

Catching  Telephone  Crooks 

Immediately  after  the  Western 
Union  inaugurated  its  plan  of  making 
"every  telephone  u  telegraph  station" 
and  taking  messages  by  phone  for 
which  the  toll  would  be  charged 
against  individual  telephones,  the  tele- 
graph company  was  obliged  to  devise 
a  method  to  prevent  advantage  being 
laken  of  the  serxice.  Until  some 
safeguard  was  applied  il  was  possible 
for  a  person  to  send  a  lelegram  by 
telephone  and  charge  the  cost  of  the 
message  against  someone  else — who 
hadn't  authorized  any  such  accom- 
modation. So  the  Western  Union 
adopted  the  plan  of  "calling  back" 
every  message  receix'cd  by  telephone  — 
of  waiting  a  few  minutes  after  the  mes- 
sage had  been  taken  and  then  tele- 
phoning to  the  phone  number  given. 
This  expedient  was  found  to  beat  the 
telephone  crook  of  petty  aspirations. 

To  checkmate  another  sort  of  tele- 
phone crook — a  more  praclical-minded 
crook  whose  iniquitous  ambition 
transcended  the  price  of  a  mere  tele- 
gram—  the  Kmcry-Bird-Thayer  Com- 
pany, a  department  store  concern  of 
Kansas  City.  Missouri,  has  adapted 
and  adopted  the  Western  Union's 
expedient. 

This  was  the  situation:  The  Emery- 
Bird-Thaycr  Company  instituted  a 
special  delivery  service  covering  tin 
downtown  hotel  district  of  Kansas 
City.  To  cultivate  the  dcsirabU 
patronage  of  the  hotel  dwellets.  tlio 
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The  INSTANT 
Reference  File 

Eliminates  the  possibilities  of  mis- 
placing important  letters  or  memo 
sheets.  All  current  papers  are 
classified  so  that  they  may  be 
instantly  located.  Indexed  to  fit 
your  needs  by  letters,  numbers  or 
words.  Unsurpassed  for  Letters, 
I nvoi ces, Req u isi  t ions,  Back  Orders, 
Follow-ups,  Bills  of  Lading,  Stock 
Sheets  or  any  other  matter  that  is 
likely  to  be  needed  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Made  in  all  sizes  and 
indexed  as  desired. 

We  also  furnish  a  complete  line  of 
time  and  space  saving  DESK 
FILES  and  CARD  SYSTEMS. 

Write  for  detailed  information  to 

THE  KOHLHAAS  COMPANY 

Manufacturer! 
183  H.  DcsiWrs  Sired         CHICAGO.  ILL. 


U.S. Tax  Laws 

—Executives  Must  Know  Procedure 

By  reorjrsniring  a  business  Into  a  corporation  snd  a 
BSSStaS  ™e  oi  our  fUents  reduced  h  is  taxes  from 
t-5  uxO  to  19.000—  s i  savins-  of  $16,000.  This  is  lent 
(MM  and  proper.  By  readjustment  nf  capital  record! 
another  cW  saved  » 10.000.  Millions  3  dollar^***? 
3  S2S  3  U  *  payers  through  ignorant*  of  allow 
obit  dtductwns  andtxtmptiont  Uuy  wer*  tnlitUd  to. 

YOU— the  executive  who  swears  to  the  accuracy  of 
your  Tax  Return  —  YOU  —  the  auditor,  accountant 

$5,000  Often  Saved 

We  teach  you  how  the  various  taxes  work  tagetkrr— 
now  to  compute  ALL  the  legal  deductions.  Execu- 
<r^JntS!rJj?,nm*fr«'u*n,'y  report  savings 
M  £3  ftMMgfc  Used I  in  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Ford 
Motor.  U.  S.  Rubber  Co,  U.  S.  Tire  Co..  etc 

/  IMPORTANT:-  Tax  firobUm*  hare 
I   opened  a  new  pro/aston.   Salami  and 


) 


I  /'tfruifromt5,000taS30.00Oaytar 
1    Attorneys,  accountants,  auditor*,  book- 
\  mrpers- any  man  with  business  training 
—<*»  <Jiuckb/  qualify.  Writ*  /or  details. 

Tax  Book    {ot^t  -The 

•*M  *»w«n  Income  Tax  Expert"  and 
.-.  .rrymans  Income  Tax".   No  obligation.  They 
»re /ra».    Both  booklets  contain  information  of 
»xil  importance  to  every  tax  payer.  Write  today! 

TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW  I 

U.  S.  Tax  Law  Institute 

"«»<•  210*  20  F   Jicbon  Blvd.  Chlc.,o 

I  INFORM  A  TION  COUPON  1 

I  1    5,  tai  law  hlUJIVISj 

tfept-  mil.  ajR.  JvUm  nt*4  Chkw« 


~n*k  mm  turn  M^^ubn  muaia 
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store  made  it  convenient  for  ihcm  to 
order  things  by  telephone  and  have 
the  orders  delivered  at  their  rooms. 

Then  the  professional  crook  and  his 
female  accomplice,  who  are  never  very 
far  behind  the  trend  of  events,  entered 
upon  the  scene.  They  operated  in  this 
way : 

First  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
learn  the  name  and  room  number  of 
some  hotel  guest  -at  the  Muehlebach, 
for  instance --who  had  been  buying 
things  by  telephone  and  on  credit  at 
the  Emery-Bird-Thayer  store.  This 
could  be  done  easily  in  any  one  of  a 
number  of  ways. 

Then  the  woman  would  drop  in  at 
the  Muehlebach.  and.  from  the  tele- 
phone desk  in  the  lobby— this  was 
done  to  make  the  call  seem  bona 
fide— she  would  call  the  Emery-Bird. 
Thayer  store. 

"This  is  Mrs.  Roberts,  of  Room 
Four-fourteen  at  the  Muehlebach." 
she  would  say.  "I  want  to  order  some 
things  and  have  you  send  them  over 
right  away." 

Forthwith  she'd  order,  the  extent 
and  value  of  her  order  depending  upon 
the  strength  of  her  nerve  and  her 
opinion  of  what  she  could  "get  awav 
with." 

"We  shall  attend  to  it  immediately," 
Kmcry-Bird-Thayer  would  say. 

Then  the  woman  would  disappear 
from  the  scene,  to  be  succeeded  imme- 
diately by  her  masculine  associate  in 
crime;  and  he  would  loiter  about  the 
lobby,  alert  for  the  delivery  of  the 
package.  In  twenty  minutes  or  a 
half  hour  a  delivery  boy  from  the 
Emery-Bird-Thayer  store  would  ar- 
rive, but  he  would  be  met,  before  ht 
could  reach  the  desk,  by  a  preposscss- 
ng  man  who  would  ask: 

"Have  you  a  package  there  for  Mrs. 
Roberts,  of  Room  Four-fourteen?" 
"Yes,  sir,"  the  boy  would  say. 
"Well.  I'm  Mr.  Roberts."  the  man 
would  explain.  "I'm  going  up  to  the 
room.  Just  give  me  the  package.  I'll 
sign  for  it  and  take  it  up  myself." 

The  simple  scheme  worked.  Of 
course,  neither  the  store  nor  the  real 
Mrs.  Roberts  would  know  anything 
about  the  transaction  until  Mrs. 
Roberts  was  asked  to  pay  for  things 
she  hadn't  ordered  and  hadn't  received. 
Results:  Indignation  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Roberts;  explanations  and  apolo- 
gies and  hopeless  chagrin  on  the  part 
of  Emery-Bird-Thayer.  The  simple 
scheme  worked  so  well  and  so  often 
that  the  store  management  evolved  a 
method  of  beating  it. 

Telephone  orders  for  the  special- 
delivery  service  are  received  at  a  spe- 
cial desk  by  a  young  woman  who 
handles  nothing  else.  But  now,  in- 
stead of  taking  a  telephone  voice  at  its 
unseen-face  value,  the  young  woman 
at  the  desk  "calls  back"  on  every 


Consideration 
for  Employees 

A  new  spirit  pervades  the 
industrial  world.  Closer  co- 
operation is  striven  for.  More 
attention  is  being  given  to  the 
human  side  of  production.  The 
first  step  to  make  employees 
feel  they  are  "part  of  the 
works"  is  to  provide  them  with 
individual  steel  lockers  in  which 
to  keep  their  belongings. 


Sim  LOCKERS 

Possess  many  points  of  superiority. 
Made  of  smooth  sheet  steel  with 
welded  joints  and  richly  enameled. 
Adjustable  legs.  Three -point  lock- 
ing device.  Fire  and  theft-proof. 
Units  of  various  sizes  to  suit  con- 
ditions. 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  illustrates  and  describes  various  styles  of 
MEDART  Steel  Lockers  for  offices,  fac- 
tories, stores,  clubs,  schools,  etc.  Inform 
yours*!'.  Get  the  facts.  Clip  and  mail  the 
coupon  below. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 
Potomac  and  DeKalbSta.    St.  Louis,  Mo. 


r 
i 


Fred  Mcdart  Ml*.  Co. 


Potomac  and  DcKalh  Sn.  Si.  Load*,  Mo 

J&*£L  •*nd.  V*".  'ree   booklet  describing; 


1 


|  MEDART  Steel  Lockera 

■   people 

I  Firm  Name  . 

|  Addreaa.-  


We  employ  about 


.  Attention  Mr  

I  We  are    Interested  In  Steel  Sli*MnK,  Raik.. 
|  B'n»   iPleaae-  check!  | 
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Credit 
Analysis 


How  to  Interpret  CREDIT 
Reports,  Balance  Sheets,  etc. 


Particularly  timely  and  valuable 
treatment  for  present  credit  condi- 
tions—  prescribing  a  definite  pro- 
cedure of  analysis  that  gives  real 
meaning  to  financial  statements. 
These  ten  lessons  arc  prepared  from 
the  actual  experience  pi  leading 

credit  authorities — directed  by  prac- 
tical CP. A.  instructors.  All  lessons 
loose  leaf,  kept  constantly  up  to  date, 


giving  keen  ability  to  read  beneath 
the  surface  of  present  Jay  business 
conditions. 

Get  the  Facts 

If  you  arc  a  Credit  Manager,  Audi- 
tor, Public  Accountant,  Investor, 
Statistical^  or  Executive,  you  can 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  course. 
Complete  facts  given  in  concise 
booklet.    Sent  free  on  request. 


International  Accountants  Society,  Inc. 

"The  Profettianal  School  of  Accounting" 

2626  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


International  Accountanta  Society,  Inc.,  Dept.  C  »-«.  262S  S.  Michifan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen:  t  im  interfiled  in  yon  advanced  acrriuntme  <ourw.  Ple»»e  Irtkl  m<  n.mplete  >n|nrmjtn.n 
t.-n  •uhjctlt  checked. 

L  CREDITS  AND  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION  u  s  ,  . ,  em  ,  <  \,  ,  t,  r    and  Coil 

n  C   P   *   C'<u.hin>          Li  t-enci»l  Acc.Miuiimr     Prrpiri;<.r>  Accounting 

"     '          [  "T**                .  tt           t;HJ.,«e  to«,..  n  Inlein.l  A«dilin« 

::  r.itrrn.i.1  Auditing            □  Income  and  tun.  Profit >  1  ii  Q  Applied  limine,,  Sutittna 


\*me   _   Street  Addrci.. . 

City  Sutr.  ,\gt'  

I  Jucaliotl  1 . .  .  .   Nr. i  ;  uru  J  eiper.rnt 

I»rr  Mudi.J  Accounting)  Where  and  tfeaj  muih?  


Tact  in  Stationery  Pays 

Pit  jour  stationery  to  the  customer  or  client;  flatter  him 
with  better  than  he  is  accustomed  to  if  you  please,  but 
don't  imply,  by  using  that  which  is  tasteless  or  cheap, 
that  he  too  is  tasteless  and  inconsequential. 

We  shall  be  plad  to  show  you  what  we  mean  by  lit 
stationery  if  you  will  write  on  your  own  letterhead. 

The  Edwards  &  Franklin  Go. 


Sterl  and  Copper  /'late  Engraven.  Lithographer*.  Printer* 
1835  to  18*5  Kail  23d  Street  CLEVKLAND,  OHIO 


KEEP  RIVALRY  KEEN 


among  your 
workers  by  visu- 
alizing their 
records  on  this 
Moveable-  bar 
Chart. 


EDEXCO  MECHANICAL  GRAPHS 
are  new  and  etmple  typea  of  Graphic 
Control  Dourda  and  make  It  easy  for 
the  executive  to  picture  quotas  and 
mult*  In  large  or  amall  buatneaeea. 
Sand  Now  for  FREE  Booklet 

UiiutratlntT  h*  rarW»ia  trp*»  of 

•    ■  ■  t.raph. 


F.DEXCO  CLASS  HF.AD  MAP  PINS 

AftMd  *•..)..(•  a m  f.  \  pawl  -  f  «r  ■«■-.  (..  I  abas 
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telephone  order;  and  she  does  this 
before  she  sends  the  order  through  to 
be  filled. 

When  Mrs.  Roberts  —  pseudo  or 
real — telephones  now  from  the  Muehle- 
bach,  the  young  woman  at  the  order 
desk  wails  a  couple  of  minutes  after 
she  has  taken  the  order  and  then  calls 
Mrs.  Roberts'  room  at  the  hotel. 

"I  just  wanted  to  check  your  order 
to  make  sure  there  will  be  no  mistake," 
the  young  woman  explains. 

"My  order,"  says  Mrs.  Roberts. 
"Why  I  haven't  ordered  anything 
from  your  store  today!" 

Denouement! 

And,  of  course,  if  it  happens  that  the 
order  was  bona  fide  and  that  it  came 
from  the  real  Mrs.  Roberts,  no  harm 
is  done  by  "calling  back,"  for  the 
order  clerk's  explanation  of  "checking" 
the  purchase  satisfies  the  customer. 

Where  Harvard  Is 

In  cultured  Boston  slangy  adver- 
tising gels  an  unusual  measure  of  atten- 
tion—possibly because  it's  "so  differ- 
ent." For  instance,  there  is  the  adver- 
tising of  Raymond's,  a  retail  clothing 
store  that  uses  full-page  space  and 
heavy-duty  type  to  announce  sales  of 
merchandise  purchased,  in  big  lots, 
from  other  stores  — incidentally  paying 
its  respects  to  other  retail  clothing 
stores  in  general.  Raymond's  adver- 
tising is  not  merely  slang;  it's  slang 
compounded. 

From  a  purely  impersonal  and  non- 
partisan standpoint,  a  study  of  Ray- 
mond's advertising  would  produce  a 
very  positive  reaction  — of  some  kind  — 
in  the  mind  of  a  technical  advertising 
man;  as  a  Raymond  advertisement 
might  put  it,  "this  stuff  would  get  a 
rise  out  of  anybody." 

Consider,  as  examples,  these  excerpts 
from  a  recent  full-page  Raymond  adver- 
tisement—and  bear  in  mind  that  they 
are  offered  merely  as  interesting  speci- 
mens: 

"How  many  merchants,  highbrow  or 
otherwise,  do  you  think  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  bite  off  a  chunk  like  this?" 

•  •  * 

"The  manager  (of  Raymond's)  don't 
know  nuthin'  'bout  proudstorc  meth- 
ods and  has  and  will  continue  tc 
monkey  with  this  business  nlom 
common  horse  sense  lines  and  sawtnil 
ways." 

»  •  • 

"If  yer  feel  like  it.  ycr  might  see  al 
our  Washington  street  windows  ful 
ofem.  gaspiperacks  full  ofem,  I'hila 
dclphia  table  full  ofem.  and  all  th 
other  racks  and  tables  we  haven* 
named  full  ofem." 

*  *  • 

"There.  I've  told  yer  'boutem  an 
now  do  just  as  yer  dampleeze." 
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A  book  worth  having 


It  tells  why  the  L.  B.  Card  ledger  has  been  adopted  by  business 
houses  of  every  description. 

It  illustrates  and  describes  a  number  of  well-known  installations. 
It  shows  a  variety  of  forms  and  tells  how  they  are  used.  It  de- 
scribes methods  of  handling  the  card  ledger  that  have  resulted  in 
tremendous  savings. 

This  book  is  of  interest  to  every  executive  seeking  better,  quicker, 
more  accurate  methods  of  accounting.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to 
you — free — on  request. 

Write  for  "  L.  2f.  Card  ledgers  mechanically  posted.  " 
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Forty  thousand  birds  would  be 

needed  to  carry  a  day's  grist  of  messages 
from  the  Mimeograph.    Five  thousand 
well-printed  copies  of  a  letter,  bulletin, 
form,  diagram,  or  design  is  its  habitual 
hourly  output.    It  is  the  quickest  and 
most  direct  means  of  speeding  the  idea  from 
its  author  to  the  many  who  should  receive 
it.   The  work  IS  easily  and  privately  done  at  negli- 
gible cost — without  dirt  or  fuss.    This  inexpensive 
device  is  making  important  short  cuts  and  saving 
remarkable  sums  of  money  for  unnumbered  thousands 
of  the  world's  most  progressive  institutions.   Costs  but 
little  to  install  and  operate.   Let  us  show  you  how  it  will 
put  wings  to  your  ideas.  A  request  will  bring  new  booklet 
"B-10."  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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How  do  you  store 
your  records—? 

'  I  VHAT  important  statement  was  filed 
*  somewhere.    Now  it  can't  be  found. 
It  not  only  tries  one's  patience  but  it 
costs  lots  of  time  in  searching. 

Baker-\  awter  Storage  Units  solve  this 
problem.  There  are  seven  of  them;  they 
meet  every  requirement.  Stacked  one 
upon  another  they  form  a  group  that'll 
hold  your  cancelled  checks;  transferred 
cards;  old  savings  pass  books  ;  your  cor- 
respondence and  transferred  ledeer  leaves; 
all  within  reach  of  each  other. 

The  Baker-\  awter  Units  mean  more 
storage  for  the  given  floor  space  than  any 
other  filing  system,  wood  or  metal;  they're 
attractive  in  appearance;  operate  easily; 
and  are  proof  against  dampness,  dirt, 
vermin. 

Baker-Vawter  Company 
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What  Makes  a  Good  Salesman? 


By  LEONARD  H.  ALLEN 


"Tti<  y  had  ■  '•potirr'  fullowlna  me  around  all  day,  making  noun  "I  »h«»  I  »ald  co  my  proaprci*  and  holding  <h«  watch  on  me' 


rHAT  I  CAN'T  understand," 
said  my  friend  Frank  Kane  — 
Kane  is  a  Pittsburgh  city  sales- 
man for  a  big  manufacturing  concern 
»ith  a  nation-wide  selling  organization, 
and  he  and  I  were  having  dinner  to- 
gether in  a  Pittsburgh  hotel  —  "what  I 
:an't  understand  is  why.  out  of  my 
company's  selling  force  of  about  nine 
hundred  men,  they  should  pick  on  me." 

"What  do  you  mean  — 'pick  on* 
you?"    I  asked. 

"Why."  said  Kane,  "they  had  a 
'spotter' —  some  fellow  named  Mr- 
Nvaine  —  following  me  around  all  day 
yesterday,  making  notes  of  what  I  said 
lo  my  prospects  and  holding  the  watch 
m  me  to  see  how  I  spent  my  time.  But 
listen  — you  should  have  seen  me  walk 
the  legs  off  that  bird!  I  gave  him 
something  to  report!" 

"I  don't  think  you  get  the  idea,"  I 
(aid. 

"No,"  Kane  confessed,  "I  don't. 
What  is  the  idea?  What's  it  all  about?" 

"Mostly  selecting  salesmen."  I  ex- 
gained. 

"Selecting  'em?"  Kane  demanded. 
'What's  that  got  to  do  with  me?  Are 
they  looking  for  a  man  to  take  my 

iob?" 

"Yes,  and  no,"  I  said.  "As  your 
job  is  a  typical  selling  job  in  your 
organization,  they  are  looking  for  a 
tnan  to  fill  it.  Rather,  they're  looking 
(or  the  qualifications  of  the  man  who 
is  to  fill  your  job  of  city  salesman  any- 


where. They're  establishing  certain 
standards  by  which  to  select  men  for 
selling  jobs  throughout  the  organiza- 
tion. To  them,  you're  not  F.  Kane, 
selling  a  city  territory  in  Pittsburgh, 
but  A  Specimen,  selling  a  city  territory 
in  a  city  the  size  of  Pittsburgh.  They 
don't  care  whether  your  name  is  Kane 
or  Umbrella.  You're  just  a  case,  one 
of  many  cases  to  be  studied  just  as  you 
are  being  studied." 

"They  don't  care  then,  how  I  operate 
or  how  successful  I  am?"  Kane  inter- 
posed. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "they  do  care.  In 
the  first  place,  they  'picked  on'  you 
because  you  are  a  successful  salesman 
—  a  typical,  successful  salesman  of  your 
rompany.  Get  the  idea?  They're  not 
trying  to  set  up  a  theoretically  perfect 
salesman  as  a  standard  by  which  to 
measure  men.  They're  sticking  to 
facts  all  the  way  through.  They're 
taking  a  concrete,  specific,  typical  suc- 
cessful salesman,  such  as  you  are,  and 
by  studying  you  and  a  lot  of  other 
successful  men  like  you  in  your  com- 
pany, they  are  piecing  together  the 
personal  traits  and  the  working  meth- 
ods that  go  to  make  up  men  who  can 
make  good  in  selling  jobs  in  your 
company.  Meanwhile  and  simulta- 
neously, they  arc  not  overlooking  the 
opportunity  of  this  direct  contact  with 
you  men  in  the  field  to  help  you  im- 
prove your  work.  That's  where  the 
'developing*  of  salesmen  comes  in.  But 


The 


that's  more  or  less  incidental, 
selection  idea  comes  first." 

"And  that,"  said  Kane,  "makes  it 
more  in-trick-et.  You've  been  out  there 
lo  the  Institute.  Suppose  you  start 
at  the  beginning  and  tell  this  thing  to 
mc  all  the  way  through." 

I  told  him.  And  here  I  shall  set 
down  what  I  said,  substantially  as  I 
told  it  lo  Kane  over  the  dinner  table  in 
the  Pittsburgh  hotel. 

Kane  was  right.  The  thing  is 
"in-trick-ct"  —  which  is  the  modern  way 
of  saying  "intricate".  And  the  first 
part  is  historical. 

Back  in  1916,  Edward  A.  Woods, 
president  of  the  Edward  A.  Woods 
Company,  a  Pittsburgh  insurance  con- 
cern, called  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  a  group  of  business  organiza- 
tions to  organize  a  bureau  that  was  to 
"go  thoroughly  and  scientifically  into 
the  problems  of  selecting  and  develop- 
ing salesmen  and  into  methods  in  other 
co-ordinate  branches  of  salesmanship." 
Thus  was  organized  what  was  known 
as  the  Bureau  of  Salesmanship  Re- 
search. 

Dr.  Arthur  A.  Hamerschlag,  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  which  is  situated  in  Pitts- 
burgh, had  long  been  interested  in 
making  available  to  business  men  the 
results  of  scientific  research;  Carnegie 
"Tech"  had  facilities,  in  the  way  of  a 
well-organized  department  of  applied 
psychology,  that  were  well  adapted  to 
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carry  on  the  work  that  was  planned 
for  the  bureau.  For  these  two  reasons 
the  Carnegie  Institute  was  chosen  as 
headquarters  for  the  Bureau  of  Sales- 
manship Research;  and  the  Institute, 
on  its  part,  placed  its  equipment  and 
the  services  of  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers'of  its  faculty  at  the  disposal  of  the 
bureau. 

Last  year  the  scope  of  the  bureau's 
work  was  enlarged  to  include  research 
and  service  in  personnel  work  among 
non-selling  employees;  and,  simul- 
taneously with  this  change,  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  Bureau  of  Person- 
nel Research.  But  constitutionally, 
the  bureau  is  as  it  was  in  1916.  Offi- 
cially, it  describes  itself  thus: 

"The  Bureau  of  Personnel  Research 
is  an  organization  of  business  firms  of 
national  scope  established  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology to  apply  scientific  methods  in 
selecting  and  developing  salesmen  and 
in  discovering  the  best  types  of  sales- 
manship service.  The  bureau  brings 
together  the  experiences  of  these  firms. 
It  works  out  and  tests  new  methods 
in  choosing  and  training  their  salesmen, 
their  minor  executives  and  clerical 
workers.  It  assists  in  planning  and 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  personnel 
organizations. 

"The  most  significant  feature  of  the 
bureau  is  research.  The  outstanding 
purpose  of  its  establishment  is  to  make 
possible  studies  requiring  patient  and 
painstaking  investigation.  Such  a  pro- 
gram produces  increasingly  valuable 
results  that  no  single  firm  is  in  a 
position  to  obtain  independently. 
Membership  is  limited  to  thirty  firms." 

Twenty-eight  nationally  known  com- 
panies now  constitute  the  membership. 
The  products  and  the  stoeks-in-tradc 
of  these  companies  range  from  such 
intangible  things  as  insurance,  adver- 
tising-agency service  and  electricity  to 
such  entirely  tangible  things  as  pickles, 
steel  rails  and  motor  cars. 

Each  of  the  member  companies 
assumes  these  obligations:  1— to  pay 
an  annual  fee  of  $1,000  toward  the 
expenses  of  the  bureau;  2  — to  make 
available  to  the  bureau  staff  all  neces- 
sary information  regarding  its  sales 
force,  minor  executives  and  clerical 
employees;  3  — to  designate  an  official 
who  will  become  familiar  with  the 
bureau's  methods  and  co-operate  in 
the  research  work  by  giving  real  trials 
to  proposed  methods  of  selecting  and 
developing  personnel. 

On  its  part,  the  bureau  aims  to 
complete  each  year  one  or  two  major 
researches  relating  to  the  needs  of 
member  firms  and  to  make  available 
to  the  co-operating  companies  the 
results  of  these  studies.  The  research 
program  includes:  studies  of  the  selec- 
tion, placement  and  promotion  of 
personnel,  chiefly  salesmen;  the  prepa- 
ration of  tests  for  employees  and  appli- 


cants; the  development  of  methods  for 
preparing  personnel  specifications; 
analysis  of  personnel  data  collected  by 
a  member  firm  and 'comparison  with 
similar  statistics  from  other  firms;  the 
accumulation  and  analysis  of  currently 
published  material  relating  to  person- 
nel methods,  records  and  selling  proc- 
esses; investigation  into  results  from 
the  use  of  various  forms  of  incentives; 
and  the  carrying  out  each  year  of  a 
special  program  in  each  firm  dealing 
with  that  firm's  specific  problems. 

The  research  work,  alone,  constitutes 
a  right  healthy  program.  But,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  bureau  acts  as  a 
consultant  in  matters  of  personnel, 
trains  at  least  five  men  each  year  as 
personnel  specialists  and  makes  them 
available  for  jobs  with  member  firms, 
and  stands  ready  to  give  special  service 
to  any  of  Us  co-operating  companies. 

The  executive  head  of  the  bureau  is 
Dr.  Clarence  S.  Yoakum.  Besides  be- 
ing director  of  the  bureau,  Dr.  Yoakum 
is  associate  professor  of  applied 
psychology  on  the  Institute  faculty. 
Col.  Walter  Dill  Scott,  now  president 
of  Northwestern  University,  is  the 
associate  director.  Under  the  direction 
of  these  two  men  the  bureau  has  a  staff 
of  consulting  experts,  statisticians  and 
field  representatives  and  investigators. 

The  bureau  operates  as  a  department 
of  the  Institute's  Division  of  Applied 
Psychology,  and  it  is  one  phase  of  the 
Institute's  application  of  psychology  to 
business. 

J^JUCH  has  been  written  about  the 
psychology  of  salesmanship.  But 
the  psychology  nearly  always  has  been 
the  psychology  of  the  customer.  The 
customer  has  been  examined  and 
studied  and  analyzed  and  charted  and 
diagnosed.  Until  the  Bureau  of  Per- 
sonnel Research  began  to  go  into  the 
matter,  the  customer  had  a  virtual 
monopoly  on  all  the  psychology  extant. 
The  bureau  is  applying  psychology  to 
salesmanship,  but  with  this  difference 
— the  psychology  is  the  psychology  of 
the  salesman. 

What  makes  a  good  salesman? 
Answer  that  question  in  detail  as  to 
qualities  and  traits  and  methods,  and 
you  will  approach  closely  to  an  answer 
to  the  question  of  how  a  salesman 
should  be  hired  — that's  the  bureau's 
creed  of  employing  salesmen.  In  that 
belief,  the  bureau  has  worked  out  a 
standardized  method  of  hiring  sales- 
men. 

It  is  a  method,  incidentally,  that  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  United  States 
Army.  In  1917,  Colonel  Scott,  who 
was  then  director  of  the  bureau  and 
who,  with  the  aid  of  his  bureau  staff, 
had  developed  the  method,  brought 
about  the  adoption  of  the  plan  for 
testing  applicants  and  students  at  the 
officers'  training  camps.  Uncle  Sam 
tried  it  out  and  pronounced  it  good. 


From  time  to  time  the  technique  has 
been  changed  in  detail,  but  the  general 
plan  has  been  left  unchanged.  This, 
briefly,  is  how  it  works: 

Suppose  you  are  a  sales  executive. 
A  part  of  your  job  — and  a  big  part  of 
it  — is  the  hiring  of  salesmen.  Today 
you  need,  say,  four  men.  You  have  a 
dozen  applicants  available  for  those 
four  jobs.  Before  you  interview  the 
first  of  the  dozen,  you  make  up  a  scale 
by  which  you  are  to  judge  them  all. 
As  the  material  that  goes  into  the 
make-up  of  your  scale,  you  use  the 
traits  and  characteristics  of  men  you 
know— your  own  salesmen. 

You  lay  out  your  standard,  your 
scale,  in  five  major  divisions,  thus: 
1— Appearance  and  manner;  2  — Con- 
vincingness; 3  — Industry;  4— Charac- 
ter; 5  — Value  to  the  firm.  The  fifth 
division  you  subdivide  three  times, 
thus:  1  — Personal  history;  2  — Reports; 
3  — All  things  considered. 

You  set  these  divisions  — these  quali- 
ties—down on  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
under  each  division  you  make  spaces 
for  the  names  of  five  men  — five  men  in 
your  own  present  sales  organization 
whom  you  know  very  well.  Consider- 
ing first  the  division  of  appearance - 
the  physique,  bearing,  facial  expres- 
sion, clothing,  manner -of  all  your 
salesmen,  you  pick  the  one  who.  in  the 
particular  respect  of  appearance  and 
manner,  ranks  the  highest.  You  write 
his  name  on  the  top  line  under  "Ap- 
pearance" and  you  give  him  a  value - 
a  "weight" -of  10.  Next -because  it 
is  easier  to  select  the  extremes  — you 
pick  the  man  who  ranks  lowest  in 
appearance  and  manner  and  you  write 
his  name  on  the  bottom  line  and  give 
him  a  value  of  2.  Half-way  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  you  select 
the  middle  man,  and  write  his  name  in 
and  value  him  at  6.  and  then  you  fill 
out  the  "appearance"  scale  with  the 
second  and  the  fourth  men.  Your 
scale  thus  far  will  look  something  like 
this: 

Appearance  und  Manner 


Jones  10 

Smith   8 

Wilson   6 

Thompson   4 

Wallace   2 


Then  you  pass  on  to  Division  2- 
Convincingness.  Under  this  heading 
you  disregard  everything  but  the  tact, 
clearness  and  force  with  which  each 
of  your  salesmen  presents  his  sales 
arguments.  Which  of  them  can  put 
up  the  best  talk?  Brown,  you  think. 
You  write  Brown's  name  on  the  top 
line  under  "Convincingness"  and  give 
him  a  value  of  10.  Then  you  select 
the  four  others,  as  you  did  under 
"Appearance  and  Manner"  and  list 
each  in  his  proper  rank  and  give  him 
the  corresponding  value.  And  so  you 
go  through  the  divisions,  setting  up 
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rour  scale  of  men  as  you  go.  In  each 
livision  you  have  selected  five  men 
rith  whom  to  compare  the  applicant  — 
ind  you  call  him  in. 

With  your  scale  before  you  and  a 
>lank  handy  on  which  to  keep  the 
ipplicant's  score,  you  seat  the  man  at 
rour  desk  and  talk  with  him  — and 
ook  him  over.  In  appearance  and 
nanner,  does  he  rank  with  Jones, 
vhom  you  gave  a  value  of  10  as  to 
ooks?  Not  quite.  He's  on  a  par 
aith  Smith,  who  is  second  in  the  scale 
with  a  value  of  8.  Very  well,  under 
"Appearance  and  Manner"  score  8  for 
the  applicant.  Now,  how  well  does 
he  talk?  Is  he  as  convincing  as  Brown. 
»  horn  you  have  valued  at  10,  or  Green, 
whom  you  have  valued  at  8  under 
"Convincingness?"  No,  he's  younger 
than  either  of  them  — seems  a  bit  im- 
mature and  self-conscious  — about  like 
White,  whose  value  is  6.  Under 
"Convincingness"  score  6  for  the 
applicant. 

Thus  you  apply  each  division  of 
vour  scale  to  each  man  seeking  a  job. 
When  you  have  finished  with  each  one 
you  have  given  him  a  value  under  each 
of  the  divisions  and  the  total  of  those 
divisional  values  have  given  you  his 
total  score— his  "weight." 

You,  alone,  might  do  all  the  inter- 
viewing and  all  the  weighing  of  appli- 
rants.  In  practice,  however,  it  has 
been  found  best  to  bring  to  bear  the 
independent  appraisals  of  two  or  more 
interviewers  Accordingly,  when  you 
have  finished  with  each  applicant  you 
turn  him  over,  say,  to  the  general 
manager.  The  general  manager  has 
on  his  desk  an  interview  scale  similar 
to  yours -similar  except  that  the 
general  manager  has  made  up  the 
divisional  selections  of  men  for  himself. 
The  names  on  his  scale  may,  or  may 
not,  coincide  with  yours.  In  any 
event,  they  represent  his  opinions  as  to 
how  the  men  rank  under  the  live  divi- 
sions. Without  knowing  how  you 
sized  him  up,  the  general  manager 
interviews  each  applicant  and  ap- 
praises him.  Then  a  third  interviewer, 
and  possibly  a  fourth  and  a  fifth,  pass 
independent  judgment  as  did  you  and 
<he  general  manager. 

WITH  the  interviews  complete,  the 
several  verdicts  of  the  interviewers 
are  assembled  and  the  "weights"  are 
averaged  and  the  averages  recorded  on 
master  scores  for  the  applicants.  The 
rest,  of  course,  is  obvious;  out  of  the 
dozen  applicants  you  simply  pick  the 
lour  men  whose  scores  are  highest. 

That,  in  substance,  is  the  bureau's 
prescribed  method  for  hiring  men,  par- 
ticularly salesmen.  That,  .  substan- 
Ually  and  except  for  changes  obviously 
necessary  in  the  specifications,  was  the 
method  as  it  was  used  in  the  army. 
After  the  rating  scale  had  been  in  use 
for  a  year  in  the  officers'  training 
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This  la  ■  chart  of  the  turnover  In  the  telling  organization  of  one  of  the  twenty-eight  companies  that 
compote  the  membership  of  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  Research.  The  solid  lines  represent  percentages 
of  men  remaining  each  year  after  employment.  Thus,  of  the  men  hired  In  I'M,  only  4*  per  cent 
remain  d  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  IS  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  10  per  cent  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year.  The  broken  lines  represent  percentages  of  men  remaining  after  equal  lengths 
of  service — the  top  line  after  one  year  of  service,  the  next  lower  after  two  years,  and  so  on.  Note  how 
some  cause— probably  an  Improvement  In  the  methods  of  selecting  men  —  that  became  < 
1*16  Is  reflected  In  the  upward  tendencies  of  the  broken  lines  after  1916 


camps,  its  usefulness  was  described 
officially  as  follows: 

"The  results  of  using  the  rating  scale 
during  the  past  year  have  established 
the  fact  that  it  is  reasonably  uniform 
and  accurate  when  intelligently  con- 
structed and  applied.  When  two  raters 
equally  acquainted  with  a  subordinate 
officer  and  equally  competent  to  rate 
him,  make  independent  ratings  and 
compare  them,  it  is  found  that  the 
average  variation  is  not  over  five  points. 
Instances  of  variation  of  only  one  or 
two  points,  and  instances  even  of  no 
variation,  have  been  reported  with 
surprising  frequency.  Officers  gener- 
ally agree  that  the  rating  scale  gives 
a  more  accurate  and  dependable  index 
of  efficiency  than  any  other  system 
they  have  ever  examined  or  used." 
(The  Personnel  System  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Volume  II,  p.  273.) 

What  of  the  use  of  the  scale  in  in- 
dustry? A  recent  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Corporation 
Schools  makes  this  comment:  "The 
use  of  rating  scales  was  found  to  be 
very  diverse.  Twelve  companies  used 
rating  scales  to  apply  to  all  positions; 
seven  used  a  rating  scale  for  executives 
only;  five  for  salesmen;  three  for  men  in 
training;  five  for  foremen  and  assistant 
foremen;  two  for  agents;  three  for 
telephone  operators;  one  for  all  em- 
ployees on  a  salary   basis.  Conse- 


quently, there  was  little  uniformity  in 
the  character  of  the  rating  scales  in 
use.  Some  of  the  scales  showed  dis- 
tinctly the  influence  of  the  army  rating 
scale.  In  fact,  whatever  uniformity 
appeared  could  be  traced  to  the  army 
scale." 

Among  member  firms  in  the  Bureau 
of  Personnel  Research  itself,  eight  are 
using  the  bureau  rating  scale  and  nine 
others  are.  or  have  been,  using  rating 
scales  of  some  kind.  In  some  instances 
qualities  and  "weightings"  have  been 
changed.  Thus,  one  of  •  the  member 
firms  uses  a  rating  scale  divided  as 
fallows:  appearanre,  10  points;  address, 
10  points;  character,  10  points;  in- 
dustry, 10  points;  mentality,  10  points; 
value  to  the  company,  40  points; 
reports  from  others.  10  points. 

In  some  instances  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  rate  applicants  from  two  points 
of  view  — that  of  the  "home  office,"  as 
personified  by  the  general  executive 
officers,  and  that  of  "the  field"  as 
personified  by  district,  branch  and 
agency  managers  — and  to  compare  the 
results.  It  has  been  found  that,  on  the 
whole,  sales  executives  in  the  field  seem 
to  be  able  more  accurately  to  pick  the 
potential  top-notchers-as  shown  by 
the  subsequent  production  records  of 
the  men  "taken  on"— than  are  the 
home  office  executives.  Admittedly, 
however,  the  instances  in  which  it  has 

(Conlinui'd  on  page  .17) 
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Introducing  the  Patience  Man 

His  Knowledge  of  Customers  and  Their  Needs  Enables  Him 
Not  Only  to  Answer  "Kicks,"  But  Also  to  Get  New  Business 


rHO'S  YOUR  Patience  Man? 
Haven't  any?  Possibly  you 
have  a  man  in  your  business 
organization  that  performs  some  of  the 
functions  of  the  particular  Patience 
Man  with  whom  this  recital- is  con- 
cerned, but  you  call  him  by  some  other 
name.  At  any  rate,  you  will  be  in- 
terested, perhaps,  in  hearing  something 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
Patience  Man  — a  chap  that  fulfills  the 
ordinary  duties  of  a  complaint  man- 
ager, or  an  adjustment  manager,  but 
fulfills  those  duties  in  such  a  way  that 
his  efforts  and  his  achievements  tran- 
scend the  ordinary  limits  of  such  a  job 
and  entitle  him  to  some  other  desig- 
nation—for instance.  Patience  Man. 

Without  doubt  there  is  work  in  your 
business  for  a  Patience  Man;  and 
doubtless  you  have  a  man  in  your  or- 
ganization that  could  do  the  work  and 
deserve  the  title.  Attend,  then,  upon 
the  tale  of  how  a  big  wholesale  house 
in  Chicago  picked  the  man  and  how  he 
created  the  job. 

Allen  Clarke  sold  goods  on  the 
road  for  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Company, 
Chicago  wholesale  grocers.  He  sold 
goods  for  years,  and  he  sold  them  well 
—so  well  that  he  became  the  firm's 
star  salesman.  He  traveled  the  terri- 
tory that  had  been  covered,  just  before 
him,  by  a  man  that  was  promoted  to 
the  presidency  of  the  company. 

Then  Mr.  Clarke  was  brought  in  off 
the  road  to  be  assigned  to  an  executive 
post  in  the  home  offices.  He  brought 
with  him  a  first-hand,  working  knowl- 
edge of  selling  conditions  in  the  field 
and  of  the  practical  psychology  of  sales- 
manship as  acquired  in  and  applied  to 
the  selling  of  .the  goods  of  Reid,  Mur- 
doch &.  Company.  He  knew  the 
house's  customers,  in  that  he  knew 
what  sort  of  men  they  were  and  how 
they  looked  at  things.  He  brought 
with  him,  too  — and  this  was  partly  a 
natural  attribute  and  partly  the  result 
of  development  — he  brought  with  him 
into  the  home  office  an  active  imagina- 
tion, but  an  imagination  balanced  and 
governed  by  the  calm, 
mature  judgment  of  a  man 
of  middle  age. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  made 
manager  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Complaints. 
There,  it  was  thought,  his 
knowledge  of  the  road  and 
of  the  customers  would 
be  applied  to  excellent 
advantage.  His  official 
title  is  Manager  of  Corn- 
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plaints.  But  the  title,  as  will  presently 
appear,  falls  far  short  of  defining  the 
limits  of  his  usefulness. 

To  Mr.  Clarke  are  passed  on  the 
letters,  as  he  describes  them,  "that 
nobody  else  wants  to  answer."  He 
gets  the  complaints  from  customers, 
based  on  all  grievances,  fancied  or  real; 
he  gets  the  "kicks"  concerning  "short" 
or  delayed  shipments;  and  he  gets  the 
requests  for  exclusive  agencies  to  re- 
fuse—all the  potential  trouble-makers 
that  come  in  through  the  mail  and  that 
have  to  be  handled  with  tact  and  deli- 
cacy and  ought  to  be  handled  with 
patience. 

To  the  answering  of  one  of  those 
letters  Mr.  Clarke  first  applies  the  ex- 
perience he  gained  on  the  road.  He 
visualizes  the  kicking  customer  and 
gets  his  point  of  view.  For  instance. 
Jacob  B.  Metz,  Grocer  and  Produce, 
also  Hay,  Flour  and  Feed,  Heath's 
Corners,  Iowa,  writes  in.  There  has 
been  a  matter  of  a  shipment  of  Mon- 
arch coffee.  Metz  contends  that  it 
was  "short"— and  possibly  it  was,  for 
those  things  will  happen  in  the  best- 
regulated  businesses. 

When  the  goods  were  unpacked 
Metz  wrote  a  letter  about  the  shortage 
to  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Company,  up  in 
Chicago.  It  was  not  a  belligerent 
letter.  Metz  knew  that  he.  himself, 
sometimes  made  mistakes.  Why 
shouldn't  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Company? 
They're  human,  too.  And  so  Metz 
wrote  a  good-natured  letter.  In  reply 
—this  picture  is  drawn  from  conditions 
as  they  were  before  the  Patience  Man 
began  answering  such  letters— in  reply 
Metz  got  a  three-line  letter,  possibly 
dictated  by  some  one  in  the  shipping 
department,  saying  the  matter  was 
being  investigated,  and  that  if  the 
shipment  was  found  to  have  been  short 
adjustment  would  be  made. 

But  big  organizations  move  slowly, 
and  maybe  a  couple  of  weeks  dragged 
past  without  an  adjustment  for  Metz. 
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He  wrote  another  letter.  In  reply  h 
was  told  to  refer  to  the  former  letle 
on  the  same  subject,  but  was  assure 
that  something  was  in  the  process  c 
being  done.  Then,  maybe,  the  sale: 
man  in  the  territory  called  on  Met; 
To  the  salesman  Metz  told  the  who] 
story  again.  "Don't  worry  about  it, 
the  salesman  probably  said.  "They' 
fix  it  up.  I'll  write  'em  a  letter  abou 
it,  myself,  tonight."  Grudgingh 
Metz  probably  ordered  another  bill  c 
goods  — not  a  large  order,  but  enoug 
to  show  that  he  held  no  grudge  again; 
the  salesman  — and  resolved,  with  grii 
determination,  to  "jes'  wait  and  s« 
what  happens."  A  week  went  b> 
Nothing  happened. 

And  then  Metz  declared  war.  H 
cleared  the  deck  of  his  high-backe 
desk  for  action,  drew  up  a  stack  of  h: 
letterheads  for  ammunition,  unsheathe 
his  pen  from  its  potato,  wound  up  wil 
a  good,  free-arm  swing,  and  wrote 
four-page  letter  to  Reid,  Murdoch  i 
Company  of  Chicago  telling  them,  i 
rich  detail  and  minute  specificatioi 
just  what  he  thought  of  them. 

rpODA  Y  the  first  letter  of  Jacob  I 
Metz,  of  Heath's  Corners,  goes  not  t 
some  one  in  the  shipping  department. « 
to  some  forced-draught  executive  in  th 
sales  department,  but  it  goes,  alon 
with  all  the  other  complaints,  to  th 
Patience  Man,  Mr.  Clarke.  And  111 
letter  that  goes  out  from  Mr.  Clark 
in  reply  is  a  composite  thing,  made  u 
of  about  25  per  cent  experience  an 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  cuslome 
about  25  percent  tact,  and  the  remair 
ing  50  per  cent  pure,  unadulterate 
patience.  It  isn't  a  short  letter,  fat 
ricated  of  stock  words  and  "busines; 
like"  phrases.  It's  usually  a  fairl 
long  letter  —  congenially  long;  and  it  I 
thought  out  and  put  together  to  appl 
specifically  to  the  case  under  discussioi 
"In  writing  replies  to  complaints. 
Mr.  Clarke  says,  "I  think  that  man 
correspondents  overlook  the  effect  the 
the  sheer  length  of  a  letter  will  have  o 
the  mind  of  the  custome 
When  a  complainant  sil 
down  and  writes  us  a  lette 
three  or  four  pages  Ion 
staling  his  case,  and  w 
reply  with  a  letter  thre 
or  four  lines  long,  just  th 
sight  of  our  reply  make 
him  *mad."  Even  befor 
he  reads  our  letter,  h 
notes  its  brevity  and  h 
says  to  himself,  'So  that' 
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he  way  they  brush  mc  aside.  They 
lay  be  big,  but  they  ain't  big 
nough  for  that.' 

"The  letter  shouldn't  seem 
vindy.'  But  neither  should  it 
ave  even  the  appearance  of 
rusqueness.  A  half-page  letter 
ught  cover  the  case,  but  it 
wouldn't  stand  as  good  a  chance 
f  easing  the  mind  of  the  com- 
laining  customer  as  would  a  letter 

full  page  long." 

Rcid,  Murdoch  &  Company 
:rant  no  exclusive  agencies.  Of 
oursc,  that  policy  does  not  prevent 
imbitious  retailers  everywhere 
mm  seck'ing  the  right  of  exclu- 
de sale,  within  their  respective 
erritories,  of  Reid,  Murdoch  & 
Company's  goods.    Requests  for 
ixelusive  agencies  are  continually 
'iming  in,  and  continually  these 
vquests  are  being  declined  —  by 
-he  Patience  Man. 
There's  a  reason  in  the  minds  of 
xerutives  of  the  company  back 
>f  that  policy  of  granting  no  ex- 
:lusive  agencies.   Consider  a  hypo- 
hetical  case:  Say  that  a  salesman, 
or  instance,  should  ask  exclusive  rights 
or  one  of  his  good  customers.  "Black  & 
jreen,  of  Oskawawa,  will  sell  more 
Monarch  goods  than  the  six  other 
{rocers  in  the  town  put  together,"  the 
alesman  would  say  to  the  house. 
They  want  an  exclusive  agency  in 
)skawawa.   Let's  give  it  to  'em." 
Exclusive  rights  are  granted  to  Black 
k  Green.    Six  months,  or  a  year,  or 
t»o  years  pass.   Mrs.  Black,  wife  of 
ihe  senior  member  of  the  firm,  must  go 
•est  for  her  health.  Green,  the  junior 
nember,  feels  he  would  like  to  retire. 
The  partnership  is  dissolved.  Will  the 
Ahcr  grocers  in  Oskawawa  be  eager 
&  take  on  the  Monarch  line?  Or 
»ould  it  be  quite  fair  to  ask  them  to 
Uke  it  on,  after  the  salesman  of  Reid. 
Murdoch  &  Company  had  been  pass- 
im] their  doors  theretofore   to  sell 
Black  &  Green? 

Now  some  one  must  explain  matters 
U>  the  customer  that  asks  for  an  cx- 
tlusive  agency.  Obviously,  the  ex- 
planation is  not  always  an  easy  thing 
•o "get  over"  to  the  applicant.  There, 
•t  almost  goes  without  saying,  is  a  real 
job  for  a  man  with  selling  knowledge, 
P-iis  tact,  plus  plenty  of  patience. 

What  of  the  Patience  Man's  replies 
to  complaints,  his  explanations  to  scck- 
'^sof  exclusive  rights?  "Really."  Mr. 
Oarke  said,  "they  couldn't  be  followed 
*  models.  Each  one,  virtually,  is  an 
dividual  letter,  applied  to  an  indi- 
"dual  case.  While  it  is  true  that  we 
aave  worked  out  certain  ways  to 
mdle  certain  kinds  of  cases,  and  thus 
^vo  evolved  certain  general  rules, 
^  anyone  that  will  use  patience 
Duld  accomplish  as  good  results." 

Interesting,  you  say.  But  what 
M  is  it?    My  business  isn't .  big 


How  To  Do  It— Follow  This  Plan 


llf  E  trad  out  practically  the 
tame  tuggeationi  year 
after  year  for  handling  these 
big  Blue  Ribbont.  for  there  it 
for  change  or 
The  whole  deal  it 
limplc  and  eaty  to  handle,  if 
you  know  how,  and  «x<  itll  ytu 
hev.  Thit  plan  hat  been  every- 
where followed  with  tuccett. 
It  will  apply  either  to  a  Mam- 
moth, Colottal.  Record  Breaker 
or  Monarch  Blue  Ribbon 
Cheete. 


Fir, i.  Select  the  date  upon  which  you  will  cut  the  big  checae  and 
dittributc  it  to  yoor  trade.  A  week  before  the  due  eelected,  put  the 
checte  on  diaplay  in  your  moil  prominent  window,  decorated  with 
the  blue  ribbon  we  aend  you,  typical  of  the  firat  priie  to  often  won  at 
faira,  ag ricultural  ahowa  and  dairy  eibibita,  wherever  the;e  Monarcha 
have  been  entered  for  companion  with  other  cberte.  Make  your 
aelliag  price  one  that  will  pay  you  a  lair  profit.  Your  trade  will 
realize  thai  it  coata  more  to  produce  iheae  ettra  large  aiact  than  it 

r  finer  flavor  warranla  a  fancy  price. 


aa  the  checte  ia  on  ditplay  in  your 

to  the  eihibttion  in  your 
of  your  own,  you  can 
given  on  next  two  pagea  of  thia  book,  maerting  your  name, 

in  your  local  paper 


If 

the  onea 


maybe 


for  circular*. 


ir  you  vonorr  evaavnimrj  x: 
tKgaJr*  nr.i*MNiM*atk|< 


TkirJ.  Don't  let  a  cuuomer  leave  your  More  without  having  hia 
or  her  attention  called  to  that  enormoua  prize-winning  cheeac.  Let 
everybody  know  that  you  arc  booking  order*  for  it,  to  be  delivered  on 
the  day  it  it  cut,  right  when  the  favor  ia  finctt.  Let  them  know  that 
you  may  not  have  enough  to  go  around.  Ten  out  of  eleven  people 
will  tike  tome.  Have  cvtry  clerk  and  delivery  boy  on  the  alert  to 
aecure  order*.  Thia  method  aclb  it  quickly— every  pound  will  be 
ipoken  for  before  the  day  of  cutting  arrive*. 


enough  to  afford  a  man  like  that.  If 
I'm  going  to  invent  a  Patience  Man,  or 
have  him  invent  himself,  he'll  have  to 
produce  something  besides  long  letters. 

Wait  a  minute.  Not  all  the  time  of 
Patience  Man  Clarke  is  devoted  to 
writing  letters.  The  same  mental 
attributes  he  has  found  so  useful  in 
answering  correspondence  can  be  ap- 
plied to  constructive,  productive  sales 
work.  Knowledge  of  the  customers, 
imagination,  tact,  patience  — these  are 
useful  instruments  in  promoting  the 
sale  of  almost  anything.  Especially 
have  they  been  shown  to  be  useful  in 
promoting  the  sales  of  staples  in  the 
business  of  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Company. 
Take,  for  instance,  cheese. 

pK>R years  Reid.  Murdoch  &  Company 
had  been  selling  cheese —  selling 
it  in  the  ordinary  way  in  which  cheese 
always  had  been  sold.  If  the  cheese 
was  good,  it  sold  itself;  and  that  was 
about  all  there  was  to  it.  And  then 
some  one  in  the  organization  —  maybe 
it  was  the  Patience  Man.  himself —  con- 
ceived the  notion  of  selling  cheese  in  an 
extraordinary  way. 

It  was  reasoned  out  thus:  If  a  40- 
pound  cheese,  unaided  and  left  to  its 
own  devices,  can  sell  itself,  why  cannot 
a  bigger  cheese  —  a  10O-pounder,  or  a 
250-pounder,  or  even  a  500-pounder  — 
with  a  little  sales  assistance,  be  sold? 
And  when  the  reasoning  was  tried  out 
in  practice  it  was  found  that  bigger 
cheeses  actually  could  be  sold  — much 
bigger  cheeses  than  anyone  at  first  had 
imagined.  Today  a  500-pound  cheese, 
to  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Company,  looks 
like  a  bantam  weight.  A  thousand- 
pounder  is  only  in  the  welterweight 
class.  No  cheese  really  begins  to 
command  the  respect  of  this  firm  until 


it  attains  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds; 
and  occasionally  there  goes  out  to  a 
customer  a  cheese  that  tips  the  beam 
at  3.000  pounds  — a  veritable  grand- 
father of  all  the  cheeses. 

Naturally  there  were  difficulties, 
and  many  of  them  physical,  attendant 
upon  putting  over  the  idea  of  the  big 
cheese.  The  difficulties  began  with 
production.  To  a  rural  creamery  for 
which  a  40-pound  cheese  had  always 
been  a  respectable  effort,  the  idea  of 
turning  out  a  2,000-pounder  looked  like 
a  war  order.  Days  were  consumed  in 
the  making  of  it.  And  then,  after  it 
was  made,  somebody  had  to  load  the 
dad-blamed  thing  on  a  steel-wheeled 
wagon  or  a  motor  truck  and  haul  it 
four  or  five  miles  to  a  hay  scales  to 
weigh  it.  No  magnified  cheese  box 
would  hold  the  monster  for  shipment 
into  town.  It  had  to  be  caged  with 
two-inch  planks  and  bound  with  bands 
of  iron  a  half-inch  thick. 

Difficulties  were  attendant,  too. 
upon  distribution  — upon  the  shipment 
out  to  the  customer.  Freight  wrest- 
lers in  the  railroad  terminals  had  to 
be  educated  into  the  Graeco-Roman 
ways  of  a  cheese  that  had  a  six-foot 
wheel-base,  was  as  heavy  as  a  good- 
sized  safe  and  as  hard  to  handle  as  a 
live  salt-water  turtle. 

There  was  the  case  of  a  2,500-pound 
cheese  that  was  left  alone,  standing 
on  its  edge,  on  a  freight  platform 
somewhere.  No  one  thought  to 
block  it,  as  he  would  have  anchored  a 
six-foot  reel  of  wire.  There  came  along 
a  couple  of  hours  later  a  gust  of  wind, 
or  a  switchyard  philosopher  in  need  of 
something  to  lean  against  to  think. 
And  the  cheese  rolled  off  the  platform. 

"What  happened  to  it?"  I  asked  Mr. 
Clarke. 

(Continued  on  pl^WOOgle 
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When  Kennedy  Makes  a  Sale 


THE  ADVERTISEMENT  that 
caught  my  eye  appeared  in  a 
Boston  newspaper  along  in  Sep- 
tember. This  is  the  way  the  significant 
part  of  it  read: 

"The  price  of  a  good  suit  of  clothes 
this  fall,  as  always,  will  depend  a  good 
deal  on  where  you  go  to  buy  it.  Some 
stores  pay  more  for  their  mer- 
chandise than  others  pay  for  the 
same  goods.  Some  are  burdened 
with  a  larger  overhead  expense. 
Some  want  big  profits,  whilcothcrs 
are  satisfied  with  small  ones.  All 
these  things  are  kept  down  to  a 
minimum  here.  The  Kennedy 
stores  are  the  largest  spol-cash 
buyers  of  goods  in  New  England, 
which  enables  us  to  buy  our 
goods  for  less  money.  Our  per- 
centage of  overhead  expense  is  the 
smallest  on  record  and  our  margin 
of  profit  is  the  narrowest  ever 
known  in  the  clothing  business." 

The  italics  in  the  quotation  are 
mine;  it  was  that  concluding 
sentence  that  caught  my  eye. 

The  Kennedy  stores  are  eight 
in  number.  They  sell  men's  and 
boys*  clothing.  The  largest  of 
the  eight  is  in  Boston;  and  it. 
by  the  way,  is  the  largest  retail 
clothing  enterprise  in  that  city. 
The  other  stores  are  in  Worcester. 
Springfield,  Brockton,  Lynn,  Hyde 
Park  and  Beverly,  Massachusetts;  and 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Last  year 
the  eight  stores  together  did  a  gross 
business  of  about  $4,000,000. 

With  that  full-page  advertisement 
about  the  smallest  overhead  expense 
and  the  narrowest  margin  of  profit.  1 
went  into  the  Boston  store  and  into 
the  main  offices  of  the  company  to 
find  out  how  it  was  done.  The  trail 
led  to  the  ofTice  of  the  statistician  of 
the  stores.  S.  A.  Burdick. 

"Three  things."  Mr.  Burdick  told 
me,  "contribute  to  keeping  down  our 
overhead  and  the  same  three  things 
enable  us  to  keep  down  our  margin  of 
profit.  They  arc: 
"First",  our  volume  of  business. 
"Second,  the  fact  that  the  business 
is  on  the  all-cash  basis. 

"  Third,  our  direction  of  sales  effort 
and  our  control  of  buying." 

And  then  he  told  me.  and  showed 
me.  how  the  three  things  operate. 
Hather,  he  explained  in  detail  only  the 
third  one;  for  the  first  and  second  are 
things  that,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion,  may  be  said  to  be  beyond 
the  immediate  control  of  the  average 
merchant  in  his  business.  Admit- 
tedly, sales  volume  has  its  effect  upon 
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overhead  percentage;  that  is  a  matter 
of  arithmetic,  about  which  there  can 
be  no  argument.  All  other  things 
being  equal,  an  all-cash  business  is  less 
expensive  to  operate  than  a  business 
that  sells  for  credit  as  well  as  cash. 
Not  even  by  taking  thought,  however, 
can    the   average   merchant  greatly 


change  his  sales  volume  overnight; 
nor,  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the 
same  time,  can  he  transform  his  store 
from  a  cash-and-credit  business  to  an 
all-cash  establishment.  What  the 
average  merchant  can  do  is  this:  he 
can  direct  his  sales  effort  and  control 
his  buying  as  the  Kennedy  stores  are 
doing  these  two  things. 

Knowledge  of  what  the  store  is  doing, 
knowledge  of  what  every  section  of  the 
store  and  what  every  salesman  in  every 
section  is  doing,  knowledge  of  every 
line  of  merchandise  and  what  every' 
"number"  of  every  line  of  goods  is 
doing  — that  is  the  basis  of  the  Kennedy 
method  of  directing  sales  effort. 
Knowledge  of  what  the  customers 
have  bought  in  the  past,  what  lines  and 
sizes  and  grades  of  merchandise -that 
is  the  basis  of  the  method  of  controlling 
purchases.  The  two  methods  together 
co-operate  to  hold  down  overhead  and 
mark-up.  On  the  selling  side  intelli- 
gent direction,  properly  timed,  oper- 
ates to  reduce  lost  motion.  On  the 
buying  side  intelligent  control,  planned 
in  advance,  operates  to  reduce  extrava- 
gance and  waste. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the 
meanings  of  the  words  "knowledge" 
and  "judgment."  Knowledge  means 
-well,  just  knowledge.    What  a  man 


knows  he  knows;  there  can  be  no 
argument  about  it.   Judgment  means 
the  formulation  of  certain  ideas,  opin- 
ions or  policies  from  the  comparison 
and  correlation  of  certain  known  facts. 
Just  as  judgment  has'  its  part  in  the 
management  of   any  other  business 
enterprise,  so  does  it  enter  into  the 
management  of  the  Kennedy 
Trrt    stores.  For  instance,  -knowledge 
establishes  what  the  customers 
have  bought  in  the  past.  Judg- 
ment must  predict  what  they  will 
buy  in  the  future.    This  is  no 

I new  principle.  The  process  of 
reasoning  from  the  past  to  deter- 
mine what  may  be  expected  in 
the  future  is  a  normal  and 
almost  automatic  function  of  the 
mind.  It's  just  the  way  that 
principle  is  applied  in  the 
Kennedy  stores  that  is  different. 
In  the  Kennedy  scheme  of  man- 
agement the  process  starts  with 
real  knowledge  and  not  with 
belief;  with  facts  and  not  with 
"hunches." 

The  whole  process  starts  with 
a  sale.  A  red-headed  man  comes 
into  the  Boston  store  to  buy  a 
_     pair  of  blue  socks.    He  wants 
mJ    a  "fairly  good  pair."    He  looks 
over  the  cheaper  grades  first, 
passes  up  the  25-cent  ones  and  the 
35-ccnt  and  50-cent  and  65-cent  ones. 
I  Ie  lingers  a  bit  over  a  pair  at  85  cents, 
then  goes  on  up  over  the  dollar  mark, 
past  $1.35  to  $1.50  a  pair,  then  comes 
back  down  the  scale  again  and  buys 
the  pair  at  85  cents.    He  takes  his 
change  and  his  package  and  walks  out. 
He  is  through  with  the  transaction;  but 
the  Kennedy  store  has  just  begun  with  it. 

That  85-cent  sale,  cash  though  it  be. 
is  recorded.  On  a  sales  slip  the  sales- 
man records  his  own  number  in  the 
store  organization,  the  number  of 
pairs  sold,  the  selling  price  and  the 
lot  number  of  the  merchandise.  All 
day  long,  as  he  sells  hosiery,  the  sales- 
man records  each  sale  — number  of 
pairs,  selling  price  and  lot  number. 
At  closing  time  in  the  afternoon  all  his 
sales  slips  for  the  day  go  up  to  the 
office  to  join  the  day's  sales  slips  from 
all  the  other  salesmen  in  the  eleven 
sections  of  the  store. 

At  8:30  the  next  morning  a  young 
woman  clerk  in  the  statistician's  office 
hangs  up  her  hat  and  goes  into  the 
matter  of  yesterday's  sales.  The  slips 
are  before  her.  First,  she  sorts  them 
for  convenience  in  handling.  Then  — 
and  this  is  where  the  lot  number  comes 
in  — she  refers  to  a  chart.  On  the 
chart  are  listed  all  the  lot  numbers  in 
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Do  You  Know — 

OW  much  merchandise  was  sold  in  your  store 
yesterday,  last  week  or  last  month  ? 

was  sold  yesterday,  last  week  or 
each^section^o^cteSrtment1  of 

? 

? 


How  often  you  turn  your  entire  stock  and  the 
stock  in  each  section  ? 

What  styles,  sires  and  prices  are  most  popular 
with  your  customers  ? 

In  the  Kennedy  stores  the  answers  to  these 
questions  are  available  at  any  moment.  They 
constitute  the  data  upon  which  are  based  the 
Kennedy  direction  of  sales  efforts  and  the 
Kennedy  control  of  buying,  described  in  this 
article.    As  the  author  suggests,  the  method  is 

advantage. 
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the  store.  After  each  lot  number 
there  have  been  entered  the  purchase 
price,  the  price  at  which  that  particular 
"'number"  of  merchandise  was  bought 
a  month  or  six  months  ago,  and  the 
price  at  which  it  is  to  be  sold. 

First  at  hand,  say,  is  the  slip  record- 
ing the  sale  of  one  85-cent  pair  of  socks 
to  the  red-headed  man.  On  the  slip 
the  salesman  has  entered,  "Lot  No. 
2116."  The  chart  shows  that  the 
socks  known  as  Lot  No.  21 16  cost,  say, 
50  cents  a  pair.  The  young  woman 
clerk  writes  ".50"  into  the  space  on 
the  slip  reserved  for  purchase  price, 
turns  the  slip  face  down  and  picks  up 
the  next  one.  And  so  she  goes  through 
the  day's  stack  of  slips,  entering  cost 
prices  on  each  one.  Meanwhile  she 
keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the  prices  at 
which  goods  have  been  sold  and  checks 
them,  as  she  goes  along,  against  her 
chart;  salesmen  occasionally  make 
mistakes. 

"There,"  she  says,  when  she  has 
finished,  "that's  done." 

Then  another  young  woman  clerk 
takes  the  slips  and  docs  something  else 
with  them.  She  posts  them  to  a  record, 
a  many-columned  affair  called  the 
"detail  sheet."  First  she  posts  them 
to  this  sheet  as  to  salesmen,  each  sales- 
man's sales  in  a  group.  In  the  first 
column  she  enters  the  sales  slip  number; 
that's  to  check  against  the  last  sale 
number  of  the  preceding  day's  record 
and  make  sure  that  no  slip  has  been 
lost.  In  the  next  column  she  enters 
the  selling  price  involved  in  the  sale, 
and  in  the  third  column  the  cost  price. 
Thus,  for  each  salesman  as  she  goes 
along  she  gets  a  total  of  his  day's  sales 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  merchandise 
he  sold;  and  thus,  for  the  entire  sales 
force,  she  gets  the  same  two  totals, 
which  represent  the  store's  business 
for  the  day— sales  and  cost.  The 
difference  between  the  two,  of  course, 
is  the  day's  gross  profit. 

Then  she  re-sorts  the  slips,  this  time 
by  sections  of  the  store.  Again  she 
posts  them,  this  time  as  to  sections, 
qn  the  detail  sheet.  On  this  post- 
ing "run"  there  is  no  need  of  carrying 
the  sales  slip  numbers.  Only  the 
section  totals  are  wanted,  cost  and 
selling  price  for  each  section.  But  the 
sales  slips  show  war  tax,  where  war  taxes 
have  been  collected  on  certain  lines  of 
merchandise;  at  the  end  of  the  year 
ihe  government  will  want  to  know  the 
total  of  those  collections.  So  she 
enters  these  as  she  encounters  them. 
And  thus  she  gets  the  section  totals  — 
cost  and  selling  price.  Also  she  gets 
the  total  of  war  tax  collections,  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  story. 
Again,  and  this  time  by  sections,  she 
gets  the  two  totals  for  the  entire  store. 
For  checking  purposes  she  compares 
these  totals  with  the  totals  she  got  for 
the  salesmen.  The  two  sets  of  figures 
agree. 
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U  condensed;  only  enough  Item,  have  been  posted  under  each  salesman 'a  1 
number  to  show  how  the  method  works.  Observe  that  the  total  of  sales  by  salesmen  agrees  with  the 
total  of  sales  by  sections,  proving  the  accuracy  of  the  posting.  The  fractions  In  the  cost  columns 
enable  the  management  to  assign  to  each  unit  of  a  lot  Its  proportion  of  the  odd  cents  Involved  |n  the 
Mr.  Burdlck.  statUttclap  for  the  Kennedy  stores,  thua  sums  up  the  benefits  of  the 
t:  "We  know  what's  what  and  we  know  It  In  time  to  do  something  about  It  " 
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"There,"  she  says,  "that's  done." 

She's  right;  it  is  done.  And  that  — 
except  for  the  rcd-hcadcd  man  of  the 
blue  socks  whom  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  bring  into  the  story  again  later  on- 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  That  con- 
stitutes the  whole  method,  the  tech- 
nique. Two  groups  of  totals  —  sales  and 
costs  by  salesmen  and  sales  and  costs 
by  sections -constitute  the  data  upon 
which  are  based  the  Kennedy  direction 
of  sales  effort  and  the  Kennedy  control 
of  buying. 

Selling  merchandise  may  be  con- 
sidered as  largely  a  matter  of  encour- 
agement—encouragement of  men  and 
merchandise,  encouragement  of  the 
laggards  to  keep  up  with  the  leaders. 
If  Salesman  No.  100,  selling  collars, 
sells  but  $9.75  worth  of  merchandise 
in  a  day,  what's  needed,  broadly 
speaking,  is  encouragement.  Maybe 
he  doesn't  know  how  to  sell  collars  and 
needs  coaching;  that  is  encouragement. 
Maybe  he  could  sell  shoes  or  underwear 
or  something  else  in  some  other  section 
belter  than  he  can  sell  collars  and 
should  be  transferred.  That,  broadly 
speaking,  is  encouragement.  Maybe 
he's  out  of  his  clement  entirely  in  a 
clothing  store;  maybe  he  could  sell 
lawn  mowers  or  birdseed  or  jewelry 
and  should  be  asked  to  find  a  job  in 
that  line,  in  order  that  somebody  else 
might  take  his  place  in  collars.  That, 
still  more  broadly  speaking,  is  en- 
couragement. 

Then  consider  lines  of  merchandise 
and  apply  the  same  thought  of  en- 
couragement. Section  7.  gloves,  looks 
a  little  weak  in  yesterday's  sales  — only 
$30  for  the  day.  Is  that  normal  for  a 
Friday,  at  this  time  of  the  year? 
Let's  have  a  look  at  last  year's  detail 
sheet  for  the  same  period.  The 
nearest  Friday  to  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber last  year  was  on  the  26th.  On 
Friday,  the  26th  of  September  last 
year,  the  glove  sales  were  $58.50. 
Call  in  the  section  head;  maybe  he  can 
explain.    He  can,  and  does. 

"Haven't  had  a  window  display  for 
gloves  for  five  weeks,"  he  says.  "Can't 
expect  the  weather  to  do  it  all." 

A  window  display  for  gloves  is 
placed  on  the  schedule  to  "go  in" 
Saturday  night.  That  is  encourage- 
ment, applied  to  merchandise. 


"The  point  is."  said  Mr.  Burdick  — 
he's  the  store  statistician,  you  will 
remember,  whom  we  introduced  a 
while  back  — "the  point  is  that  we 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  store  as 
to  sales  at  the  time  it's  going  on.  We 
see  the  weak  spots  and  we  see  the 
weaknesses  when  they  develop.  Then 
we  apply,  right  then  and  there,  what- 
ever is  needed  to  strengthen  those 
spots.  We  don't  have  to  wait  until  the 
end  of  the  month  or  the  end  of  the 
quarter  to  see  who  and  what  'fell 
down'  in  sales,  and  then  say,  'If  we 
had  known  that  at  the  time  we  could 
have  done  thus  and  so.'  We  know 
what's  what  and  we  know  it  in  time  to 
do  something  about  it. 

J2ESIDES  keeping  us  in  intimate 
touch  with  our  sales  and  thus  indi- 
cating where  pressure  is  needed,  our 
daily  detail  sheet  serves  the  additional 
purpose  of  enabling  us  to  test  out 
sales  methods  and  to  compare  one 
method  with  another.  Take  adver- 
tising, for  instance.  We  are  able,  by 
the  use  of  our  daily  totals  of  sales,  to 
check  up  on  broad  advertising  policies, 
such  as  using  or  not  using  certain 
mediums  and  using  certain  total 
amounts  of  space,  and  to  compare  the 
policies  with  the  sales  by  days  and  by 
periods.  Beyond  that,  we  are  able  to 
go  into  almost  infinite  detail  in 
analyzing  advertising  results.  Our 
sectional  totals  enable  us  to  examine 
the  results  by  sections  and  even  by 
lines  of  merchandise.  Thus  we  arc 
able  to  apportion  our  space  as  to  the 
goods,  to  establish  certain  standards 
with  regard  to  proportions. 

"So,  too,  we  are  able  to  analyze  the 
results  of  other  methods— for  instance, 
of  window  displays.  It's  mighty 
interesting,  by  the  way.  to  watch  re- 
sults as  closely  as  we  are  able  to  watch 
them.  A  window  display  of  boys' 
goods,  say,  'goes  in'  Saturday  night. 
Monday's  sales  in  boys'  goods  will 
jump.  You  can  fairly  hear  'em  jump! 
Anyway,  you  can  see  them  jump  in 
Monday's  detail  sheet.  If  last  week's 
windows  were  mostly  men's  shoes, 
Monday's  detail  sheet  will  show,  too, 
the  effect  of  taking  out  the  shoes.  It 
is  information  like  that  that  enables 
us  to  establish  standards  for  window- 


display  schedules  with  intelligent 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  mer- 
chandise." 

And  now  here  enters  again  the  red- 
headed man  and  his  socks.  This 
chromatic  character  in  our  piece  plays 
a  dual  role.  First  he  was  mixed  up  in 
the  plot  of  sales.  Now,  in  the  same 
make-up  and  the  same  costume— for 
he's  a  versatile  person  — he  appears  in 
the  plot  of  purchases.  He  may  be 
red-headed  and  even  nameless  here, 
but,  just  the  same,  he  is  the  hero. 
For  he,  be  it  known,  is  the  ultimate 
consumer,  The  Customer.  From  a 
merchandising  point  of  view  he  is  the 
whole  works. 

He  wears  socks.  So,  at  least  in  this 
climate,  do  nearly  all  other  men.  He 
buys  socks  every  so  often.  So,  until 
the  millenium  comes,  must  all  other 
men.  About  him  and  all  his  brother 
wearers  and  purchasers  of  socks,  mere 
judgment  could  tell  just  that  much  — 
that  they  wear  them  and  have  to  buy 
them.  Toward  him  and  his  contem- 
porary consumers  of  socks,  Kennedy's 
has  a  commercial  responsibility.  Ken- 
nedy's must  buy  the  socks,  and  buy 
them  months  in  advance.  But  in  the 
buying  thereof  Kennedy's  relies  not 
upon  mere  judgment. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  red-headed 
man  bought  his  socks  other  men 
bought  other  socks  in  the  store.  Still 
other  men  bought  other  things,  cloth- 
ing and  hats  and  shoes  and  underwear, 
and  mothers  bought  two-piece  suits 
and  one-piece  shirts  and  non-skid 
stockings  for  their  boys.  All  these 
men  and  all  these  boys,  or  their  equiva- 
lents in  other  individuals,  will  need 
these  things  again,  and  they  will  come 
to  Kennedy's  to  buy. 

It's  September,  the  beginning  of  a 
new  season.  The  buyers  are  about  to 
begin  buying  for  the  following  spring 
and  summer.  The  buyers  and  the 
management  want  to  know  how  much 
to  buy  of  what.  The  management 
wants  to  know  about  the  whole  store 
and  the  buyers  want  to  know  about 
the  sections.  Again,  the  process  of 
determining  what  to  do  goes  back  to 
the  sales  slip. 

The  sales  slip  for  every  sale  in  the 
store,  it  will  be  remembered,  bears  the 
cost  price  and  the  selling  price  on 
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Selling  the  Habit  of  Paying 


By  james  a.  Mcdonald 


CREDIT,"  said  S.  L.  Gilfillan, 
secretary  of  the  Minneapolis 
Retail  Credit  Association  and  the 
Minneapolis  Associated  Credit  Ex- 
change—"credit  is  a  convenience  and 
not  a  crutch.  . 

"The  retail  merchant  extends  credit 
to  his  customers,  not  as  a  means  of 
helping  them  through  financial  diffi- 
culties by  enabling  them  to  buy  goods 
for  which  they  are  unable  to  pay  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase,  but  as  one  phase 
of  his  service  to  them.  The  theory  of 
the  thing,  you  know,  is  that  when  a 
customer  buys  goods  on  credit  he 
should  have  available,  at  the  time,  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  for  what  he's 
buying.  Credit  merely  enables  him 
to  pay  for  his  purchases  at  the  time 
when  it  is  most  convenient  for  him  to 
pay  all  of  his  bills,  the  first  of  the 
month. 

"But  the  public,  generally  speaking, 
doesn't  understand  the  thing.  The 
public  doesn't  understand  why  mer- 
chants give  credit.  Besides  — and 
here's  the  rub  — the  public,  generally 
speaking,  doesn't  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  its  credit  good." 

All  of  which,  of  course,  the  average 
merchant  knows  very  well.  "Yes," 
he  will  agree,  "thafsall  true  —  too  true." 
Then  he  will  demand,  "But  what's  to 
be  done  about  it?"  "Educate  the 
public."  you  suggest.  "But  how?"  he 
demands.  Minneapolis  is  answering 
that  question. 

Minneapolis  merchants  are  educat- 
ing their  public  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  credit,  of  its  principle  and  its 
purpose.  They  are  striving  to  bring 
their  public  to  something  like  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  good  credit. 
And  Minneapolis  busi- 
ness men  will  tell  you  that 
(heir  educational  work 
has  brought  and  is  bring- 
ing tangible  results.  They 
will  give  you  facts  and 
figures  in  support  of  their 
contention  that  Minne- 
apolis is  "the  best  credit 
ntyin  the  United  States." 
They  will  tell  you  that 
the  improvement  in 
credit  conditions  is 
benefiting  every  line  of 
business  in  the  city  — the 
butcher,  the  baker  and 
Ihe  candlestick-maker, 
and  along  with  them  the 
department  store,  the 
corner  pharmacy  and  the 
neighborhood  grocery. 
Everybody,  they  will  tell 


you,  is  taking  better  care  of  his  credit, 
and  the  beneficiaries  include  not  only 
the  business  men  of  the  city,  but  the 
professional  men  as  well  — the  lawyers 
and  doctors  and  dentists. 

"Our  professional  customers— or 
some  of  them,  at  least— used  to  tell  us 
that  their  own  collections  were  so  slow 
that  they  couldn't  pay  us,"  the  credit 
manager  of  a  Minneapolis  department 
store  told  me.  "But  now  their  clients 
pay  lawyers  and  the  doctors,  and  the 
lawyers  and  doctors  pay  us.  Money 
is  kept  more  actively  in  circulation 
and  everybody  benefits." 

All  this  has  been  brought  about, 
Minneapolis  business  men  will  tell  you, 
by  education— education  of  the  people 
in  what  credit  really  is  and  how  it 
should  be  used.  It  has  been  a  com- 
munity affair,  an  activity  directed 
toward  the  people  of  a  city  and  the 
enterprise  itself  has  been  community- 
planned  and  community-directed. 

Eleven  hundred  business  men  and 
professional  men— the  merchants  rep- 
resenting 275  retail  stores  — make  up 
the  memberships  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions of  which  Mr.  Gilfillan  is  the 
secretary,  the  Retail  Credit  Associa- 
tion and  the  Minneapolis  Associated 
Credit  Exchange.  It  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  former  organization 
and  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr. 
Gilfillan  that  the  public  of  Minneapolis 
is  being  educated  into  the  mysteries  of 
credit.  In  addition  the  educational 
work  has  the  active  co-operation  and 
the  moral  support  of  six  affiliated 
organizations:  the  Minneapolis  Re- 
tailers' Association,  the  Twin  City 
Association  of  Merchant  Tailors,  the 
Minneapolis  Retail  and  Wholesale  Coal 
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Dealers,  the  Minneapolis  Retail  Meat 
Dealers'  Association,  the  Minneapolis 
Milk  Dealers'  Association  and  the 
Minneapolis  Laundercrs'  Association. 

The  medium  of  education  is  news- 
paper advertising.  Once  a  month  the 
affiliated  associations  use  a  full-page 
space  in  each  of  two  of  the  city's  three 
daily  newspapers;  and  a  quarter-page 
once  a  week  in  the  third  newspaper 
links  up  the  continuity. 

There  is  no  mincing  of  words,  no 
camouflaging,  no  striving  for  cleverness 
in  the  copy.  The  ads  have  a  straight- 
forward story  to  tell  — the  story  of 
credit— and  they  tell  it  in  a  straight- 
forward style.  Straightforwardness, 
indeed,  is  characteristic  of  the  copy. 
"We  can  say  things  as  an  association 
that  we  wouldn't  say  as  individual 
retailers."  said  one  of  the  co-operating 
credit  managers.  "We  can  be  extreme- 
ly frank,  without  offending  anyone; 
and  then,  as  individual  stores,  we  can 
apply  that  frankness  to  our  own  cases 
by  saying,  in  our  collection  letters,  that 
we  indorse  what  the  associations  say  in 
the  ads." 

As  to  copy  appeal  — the  "ad  angle," 
as  some  advertising  writers  call  it  —  the 
advertisements  cover  a  wide  range. 
Each  approaches  the  subject  from  a 
different  side,  for  the  line  of  copy 
attack  depends  upon  current  circum- 
stances and  is  determined  by  investi- 
gations and  by  interviews  with  credit 
managers  and  with  individual  retailers. 
Timeliness,  as  well  as  straight-forward- 
ness, is  a  characteristic. 

A  few  of  the  titles  of  advertisements 
that  have  been  published  in  the  past 
year  will  indicate  how  wide  is  the  range 
of  copy  appeal:  "A  Credit  Account. 

A  Mutual  Convenience;" 
"Is  There  Value  to  Good 
Credit,  Besides  Making 
it  Easy  to  Run  Bills?" 
"Who  is  a  Credit  Del- 
inquent? A  Question 
Everyone  Who  Runs  Bills 
Should  Ask  Himself;" 
"January  Bargains  and 
Good  Credit  Go  To- 
gether;" 'The  Weight  of 
Good  Credit;"  "Credit 
Reflects  Character;" 
"Making  Credit  Easier; 
AFew  Worth-while  Points 
to  Remember  in  Opening 
an  Account;"  "A  Fact! 
Has  it  Occurred  to  You 
that  Every  Unpaid  Bill 
Increases  Your  Cost  of 
Living?"  "A  Good  Habit 


n~.li. 


and  a  Bad  Habit 
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Man  Who  Makes  Good  in  the  Battle 
of  Life  Pays  his  Bills  Promptly;  He 
Keeps  His  Credit  Good";"P-M-S;  P  for 
Prompt,  M  for  Medium,  S  for  Slow"; 
"Your  Charge  Account  is  not  an  In- 
stallment or  Contract  Account— Don't 
Confuse  Them";  "Adjusting  an  Ac- 
count"; "Your  Credit  is  Your  Most 
Valuable  Commercial  Asset  and  Should 
Not  be  Abused." 

Pure  exposition  — what  the  advertis- 
ing writer  sometimes  calls  "reason- 
why"  copy  — predominates  the  con- 
tinuous campaign.  The  reader,  the 
customer,  is  taken  into  conference  and 
shown  the  reason  of  things.  Consider, 
for  instance,  one  of  the  quarter-page 
ads  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  what 
a  charge  account  really  is. 

The  ad  was  headed:  "A  Credit  Ac- 
count, a  Mutual  Convenience."  Its 
reason-why  copy  read: 

"The  retail  merchant,  in  opening  an 
account  with  you,  has  two  things  in 
mind:  First  the  convenience  to  you, 
and  second  the  convenience  to  the 
store.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  mutual 
arrangement.  Your  charge  account 
allows  you  the  privilege  of  paying  once 
each  month,  rather  than  for  individual 
purchases.  This  arrangement  saves 
you  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of 
writing  a  check  or  paying  cash  each 
time  you  buy. 

"Your  part  of  the  bargain  implies 
prompt  payment  of  the  account  when 
the  statement  is  rendered.  When  the 
merchant  carries  out  his  part  of  the 
agreement,  is  it  not  unfair  for  you  to 
allow  your  account  to  become  overdue? 
By  so  doing  you  impose  an  extra 
burden  upon  the  merchant,  which 
results  in  a  loss  of  interest  to  him  and 
adds  materially  to  his  cost  of  doing 
business.  These  extra  costs  invariably 
increase  the  prices  of  the  goods  he  has 
to  sell  to  you. 

"If  your  account  is  paid  promptly,  a 
credit  arrangement  is  a  convenient  and 
satisfactory  way  for  the  merchant  to 
handle  your  business  without  extra 
expense.  If  your  account  is  slow  it 
places  a  burden  upon  the  merchant 
which  he  should  not  be  asked  to  carry. 
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Aside  from  all  this,  your  standing  is 
injured  and  your  good  rating  impaired. 
Isn't  it  better  to  plan  your  finances  so 
that  you  can  pay  your  bills  promptly 
and  do  your  part  in  making  the  credit 
arrangement  mutually  beneficial?" 

Another  of  the  quarter-page  ads 
differentiated  between  charge  accounts 
on  the  one  hand  and  installment  and 
contract  accounts  on  the  other.  Its 
copy  read: 

"Have  you  formed  the  habit  of 
making  a  partial  payment  on  the 
account  each  month,  instead  of  liqui- 
dating the  full  amount  owing,  and,  if 
so,  have  you  slopped  to  consider  how 
seriously  you  are  impairing  your  credit 
by  so  doing'? 

"This  practice  denotes  one  of  two 
things  — either  you  do  not  understand 
the  terms  under  which  the  account  was 
opened  or  you  have  obligated  yourself 
beyond  your  ability  to  pay  promptly. 

"Your  charge  privilege  is  a  courtesy 
extended  to  you  by  the  merchant  in 
order  that  your  shopping  may  be  made 
more  convenient  and  the  only  reciprocal 
return  required  of  you  is  that  your 
settlements  be  made  promptly  and  in 
full  on  or  before  the  10th  of  the  follow- 
ing month. 

"An  account  not  cared  for  in  accord- 
ance with  these  terms  becomes  a 
liability  rather  than  an  asset,  due  to 
the  expense  entailed  in  its  handling, 
and  must  eventually  be  discontinued." 

T7/£  relation  between  credit  and 
prices  frequently  provides  the  copy 
theme.  An  example  was  a  full-page 
ad  headed  "A  Fact!  Has  it  Ever 
Occurred  to  You  That  Every  Unpaid 
Bill  Increases  Your  Cost  of  Living?" 
The  copy  read: 

"Who's  to  blame?  At  the  present 
time  when  there  is  so  much  agitation 
over  the  cost  of  living  and  every  con- 
ceivable circumstance  is  cited  as  a 
reason  for  the  rising  prices  on  commod- 
ities of  all  kinds,  has  it  ever  occurred 
to  you  that  your  own  unpaid  bills  arc 
proving  most  fruitful  in  depreciating 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  American 
dollar? 


it*  ■•  .».• 


"How  docs  slow  pay  operate  to  make 
rising  prices?  Every  time  you  put 
oil  paying  a  bill,  your  creditor,  who  has 
already  allowed  you  the  use  of  his 
capital  for  at  least  thirty  days,  is  forced 
to  make  other  financial  arrangements 
to  meet  his  own  obligations.  You  have 
failed  to  pay  him  money  upon  which  he 
counted.  He  is  therefore  forced  to  go 
into  the  money  market  and  borrow 
sufficient  to  meet  his  own  needs,  paying 
a  good  rate  of  interest  therefor. 
Meantime,  remember  you  have  en- 
joyed the  use  of  his  money  without 
interest. 

"There  has  been  spirited  buying  of 
all  kinds  of  merchandise  this  summer, 
more  than  ever  before  in  Minneapolis 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Credit 
accommodations  have  been  liberal.  Aa 
a  result,  merchants  have  tied  up  much 
capital  in  charge  accounts,  which,  ii 
not  settled  promptly,  force  merchant* 
in  turn  to  borrow.  Even  in  cases  ol 
merchants  who  do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  borrow,  if  they  arc  forced  to  earn 
many  accounts  on  their  books  longei 
than  the  thirty-day  period,  this  con 
dition  affects  directly  the  prices  of  th< 
goods  for  sale  in  their  stores. 

"This  is  brought  about  absolutely 
involuntarily  on  their  part,  for  if  muri 
of  their  capital  is  tied  up  in  charg< 
accounts  not  paid  promptly,  they  an 
not  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  o 
market  chances  to  buy  goods  at  bar 
gains,  which  savings  could  be  hande< 
on  to  their  customers.  It  is  perfectl; 
clear  that  when  you  put  off  paying  i 
bill  you  harm  your  merchant,  you 
fellow  customers,  and  chief  of  all 
yourself. 

"Pay  bills  promptly.  In  most  case? 
slow  pay  is  a  habit  which,  with  a  littl 
attention,  can  be  easily  cured.  If  yo 
are  one  who  neglects  bills,  for  th 
increased  prosperity  of  Minneapoli 
and  the  great  Northwest,  begin  now  t 
pay  your  bills  promptly." 

Reason-why  copy,  flavored  wit 
timeliness,  characterized  an  ad  entitlec 
"January  Bargains  and  Good  Credi 
Go  Together,"  which  was  publish? 
just  before  the  holidays  last  year.  Th 
copy  read: 

"Januarv  is  the  month  of  salt 
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and  bargains.  In  January  merchants 
mark  their  slock  for  clearance  to 
make  room  for  spring  and  summer 
goods.  January  is  the  harvest  month 
for  the  wise  buyer.  January  sales 
furnish  a  direct  test  of  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  every  man  and  woman 
who  profits  by  them. 

"Good  credit  makes  January  sales 
possible.  The  customer,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  such  sales,  who  pays  his 
bills  promptly,  furnished  the  mer- 
chant with  capital  to  buy  goods  at 
advantageous  prices.  It  is  clear  that 
j?oods  bought  at  top  prices  cannot  be 
sold  to  the  customer's  advantage,  as 
when  goods  arc  bought  riyhl  by  the 
merchant,  a  point  every  purchaser 
should  bear  in  mind. 

"When  you  patronize  January  sales, 
be  sure  your  credit  is  right  and  resolve 
to  settle  your  bills  promptly  for  such 
timely  purchases  when  they  are  due. 
You  are  a  vital  link  in  the  credit  chain 
md  every  time  you  fail  to  meet  your 
obligations  promptly,  you  make  it 
impossible  or  burdensome  for  those 
irom  whom  you  buy  to  meet  their  own 
obligations." 

The  holiday  shopping  rush  of  a 
year  ago  was  the  occasion  for  an  ad- 
vertisement of  reason-why  copy  on  the 
object  of  returned  merchandise.  Its 
title  read :  "One  Reason  for  the  High 
Cost  of  Living- RETURNED 
GOODS."  The  copy  explained  that, 
m  setting  the  selling  prices  on  his 
goods,  the  merchant  must  take  into 
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It  Pay.  to  Pay  Bills  Promptly 

Retail  Credit  Anociation  of 


Sample*  of  Ihe  rducarional  advcrtlalnft 

consideration  all  his  costs,  and  that  one 
of  the  items  of  cost  is  the  expense  in- 
curred through  permitting  customers 
lo  take  goods  home  on  approval. 

"So  universal  is  the  habit  of  ordering 
things  sent  on  approval."  one  of  the 
paragraphs  pointed  out  in  a  good 
example  of  straightforward  copy,  "that 
only  a  few  of  the  most  intrepid  mer- 
chants of  the  country  have  dared  to 
take  a  stand  against  it,  although  they 
know  that  by  so  doing  they  would  be 
enabled  to  decrease  their  prices,  thus 
benefiting  their  customers,  not  only 
in  the  matter  of  lower  prices  but  in  the 
most  important  matter  of  being  enabled 
always  to  have  on  hand  a  perfectly 
clean,  previously  unhandled  stock." 

Taking  the  example  of  a  gown  sent  to 
a  home  on  approval  and  later  returned 
to  the  store,  the  copy  recited  in  detail 
each  step  and  each  item  of  expense 
involved  in  that  single  act  of  service  — 
the  time  of  the  saleswoman  in  making 
the  sale,  the  time  of  the  bundle- 
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wrapper,  the  time  of  the  delivery- 
man  in  taking  the  gown  to  the 
customer's  home  and  then  returning 
it  lo  the  store,  the  time  required  to 
clean  and  press  the  gown  and  get 
it  into  shape  to  be  returned  to  stock 
and  the  time  of  the  saleswoman 
required  to  return  it  to  its  original 
place. 

"Now,"  the  copy  continued,  "stop 
for  a  moment  and  reflect  upon  the 
hundreds  of  such  instances  involved 
each  day  in  the  operation  of  a  store. 
This  expense  can  be  wiped  out,  or,  at 
least,  largely  nullified,  if  everyone  who 
reads  this  will  vow  not  to  request 
that  goods  be  sent  home  on  approval. 
Take  your  time  in  shopping.  Be  well 
assured  you  are  going  to  want  to  keep 
what  you  buy  — and  then  keep  it." 

Of  a  purely  instructive  nature  was 
a  half-page  ad  headed  "Making  Credit 
Easier."  The  copy  set  out  lo  explain 
the  procedure  of  opening  a  charge  ac- 
count, lo  show  the  reasons  for  the  "num- 
ber of  questions,  more  or  less  personal" 
that  the  credit  manager  asks  the  credit 
applicant — questions  concerning  his 
full  name,  references,  income, 'address 
and  so  on.  The  copy  concluded  with 
this  paragraph: 

"Ready  co-operation  from  those  ask- 
ing credit  establishes  at  once  a  frank 
and  liberal  understanding  between 
both  parties.  This  can  be  secured 
quickly  by  carefully  and  freely  giving 
replies  to  questions  asked.  Rest 

assured  that  none  but  necessary 
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What  Are  Shelves  For? 


By  WILBUR  HALL 


V. 


WE  TELEGRAM 
from  Henry 
Slaughter  could 
not  have  come  at  a 
worse  time.   Vail  felt 
as  might  a  pugilist 
who,  weak  and  half- 
dazed,   and  praying 
for  the  gong,  is  caught 
with  his  guard  relax- 
ing and  sent  to  the 
canvas  with  a  finishing 
punch.   His  own  busi- 
ness hung  by  a  hair, 
creditors  were  becoming 
unpleasant— "After  twenty 
years  with  them,  toot"  ho 
thought  — and  the  big,  clut- 
tered department  store  clung 
to  his  back  night  and  day  like  a 
fabled  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  And 
now  this  pitiful  message  from  his  best 
friend : 

Board  of  Trade  threatening:  i™ 
thousand  will  save  me.  Can  you 
let  me  have  it?  Henry. 

Vail  groaned. 

"Ten  thousand!"  he  muttered.  "I've 
borrowed  three  times  that  from  him  in 
a  pinch  and  now  I  can't  fall  down! 
What's  wrong  with  us?" 

As  far  as  Slaughter  was  concerned 
Vail  felt  he  knew  the  answer.  The 
Slaughter  Furniture  Company,  in  the 
state  capital,  had  gone  swimmingly 
until  the  war.  At  that  time  furniture 
buying  had  been  cut  off  as  sharply  as 
if  with  a  knife;  it  had  just  simply 
ceased.  With  the  end  of  the  war  and 
re-adjustment  the  Slaughter  Company 
had  made  a  desperate  move,  selling  at 
pre-war  prices  and  moving  practically 
every  article  in  the  extensive  store. 
Meantime  Henry  Slaughter,  drunk 
with  the  money  that  came  rolling  in, 
had  bought  heavily,  at  ruinous  prices, 
in  order  to  keep  his  store  filled. 
Now,  with  the  banks  shutting  down  on 
credit,  the  retail  market  in  Slaughter's 
territory  rather  glutted,  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  prices  on  new  stock  that 
made  old  customers  gasp  — well,  things 
must  be  shaky  if  Henry  would  wire  for 
ten  thousand! 

But  what  was  wrong  with  the  J.  F. 
Vail  Company?  That  came  close 
home  — perhaps  for  that  reason  it  was  a 
harder  question  to  answer.  Vail  had 
been  trying  to  answer  it  for  months. 
He  was  tired  trying.  He  was  sick  all 
over.  Up  to  two  years  before  he  had 
done  practically  all  the  business  of  his 
little  city;  then  the  new  New  York- 
Paris  had  opened  its  gilt  and  plate  glass 
doors  to  a  gaping  populace  and  they  — 
tickle   and   ungrateful  — had  flocked 


"Now,  look  a-htre.  MUtah  Vail,  ash  I"  he  «i 
claimed;  "Ah  reckons  you  meant  all  right,  but 
Ah  don'  want  to  get  into  no  dlacueelon  'bout'n 
•helvea.    No.  aah  t    Did  you  c*eh  atop  to  think. 
MUtah  Vail  what'*  ehelrM  fo'  ?" 

through  those  doors  and  continued  to 
do  so.  Vail  kept  a  great  many,  of 
course  — the  best  people  in  Milton  still 
bought  of  him;  and  he  had  drawn  hun- 
dreds of  buyers  by  means  of  the  some- 
what spectacular  advertising  managed 
for  him  by  an  imported  wonder  named 
J.  Warren  Brown.  But  the  backbone 
of  his  business  was  broken.  His  shelves 
were  crowded  with  goods,  his  prices, 
everything  considered,  were  reasonable, 
and  his  time-worn  slogan,  "The  House 
of  Courtesy,"  continued  to  be  kepi 
alive  and  real  throughout  the  establish- 
ment. Something  was  radically  wrong, 
and  J.  F.  knew  it  —  and  yet  he  could  not 
name  it.  Of  course  the  ten  thousand 
must  go  to  Henry  Slaughter,  even  if 
he  had  to  close  his  own  doors  to  "make 
the  riffle."   But  it  was  a  wrench. 

He  rang  his  bell  for  a  messenger 
from  the  manager's  office  and  reached 
for  his  personal  check  book. 

The  money  was  sent  by  wire  — 
nothing  slower  would  do,  with  old 
Henry  caught  in  the  door!  —  and  Vail 
tried  to  turn  to  the  details  of  his  own 


business  again  and 
forget  his  troubles  and 
those  of  his  friend. 
But  it  was  easier  to 
plan   than   to  do. 
Slaughter's  crisis  had 
come  as  a  shock  — 
and  a  warning!  At  three 
o'clock  he  called  his  manager 
n  and  locked  the  office  door. 
"I'm  worried,  Sam,"  he  said, 
shortly;  "and  I'm  not  going  to 
unlock  that  door  until  I  get  the 
worry  off  my  chest.    Better  light 
up  and  settle  back,  because  this 
session  may  last." 

Samuel  Wood  was  an  old  style 
floorwalker,  elevated  to  man- 
agerial honors  mainly  as  a  reward 
for  loyalty  and  long  service.  He 
was  a  handsome  and  dignified  man 
of  middle  age  and  he  knew  the  store 
like  a  book,  but  he  had  about  as  much 
executive  capacity  as  he  had  ability  to 
dispense  sodas  at  the  confectioner.' 
counter  on  the  first  floor.   The  real 
manager  of  the  store  was  J.  F.  Vail, 
and  both  of  them  knew  it. 

"Worried?"  Wood  echoed,  clearing 
his  throat.  "Ahem!  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  that,  J.  F.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
we  were  doing  better  lately." 

"We  aren't!"  Vail  snapped.  "Now 
and  again  we  take  a  spurt,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  year  we're  going  to  be  drag- 
ging our  heels.  I've  got  to  find  out 
why." 

The  older  man  lighted  his  cigar, 
sitting  very-  straight  and  pulling  a  long 
face. 

"I  have  been  in  this  establishment 
twenty-three  years  this  summer,  J.  F.." 
he  began,  ponderously;  "and  I  think  1 
know  something  about  it.  When  I 
entered  your  father's  employ  he  had 
one  small  store  on  F  street,  and  if  we 
did  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  busi- 
ness a  month  we  thought  it  very  good 
indeed.  I  have  watched  the  store 
grow  until  it  now  does  that  much  on 
one  floor  in  one  day.  I  should  think 
you  ought  to  be  satisfied." 

"I'm  not.  Sam.  You  can't  tell  the 
speed  of  an  automobile  by  the  number 
of  revolutions  its  wheels  make.  We 
aren't  operating  with  a  profit  big 
enough  to  meet  our  overhead  and  our 
bills." 

"Surelv  the  trouble  isn't  with  our 
stock." 

"No.  We  are  crowded  with  stock  — 
mainly  good  goods.  We  are  giving 
service;  and  in  number  of  transactions 
we  arc  holding  up  in  spile  of  the  New 
York-Paris  place.  But  there  is  no 
net!" 
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"Perhaps  our  prices  ought  to  go  up  a 
little,"  Wood  suggested. 

"Not  a  whisper!"  Vail  snapped, 
sharply.  "If  I  can't  sell  goods  at  a 
reasonable  price  I  am  going  to  close 
my  doors.  That  has  always  been  my 
policy,  and  I'll  fail  before  I'll  change 
it." 

"There  is  no  leak  anywhere?  I  read 
the  other  day  that  a  great  many 
establishments  —  " 

"Blind  lead,  Sam!"  Vail  interrupted. 
"I  keep  a  pretty  close  check  on  the 
holes.  It's  something  fundamental,  if 
wc  could  put  our  lingers  on  it." 

I  le  walked  across  to  the  window  and 
stood  looking  into  the  street.  The 
■•lore  manager  studied  his  shoe-lips, 
his  mind  floundering  with  the  problem 
and  getting  more  confused  with  each 
new  train  of  thought.  Presently  Vail 
uttered  a  sharp  exclamation. 

"By  George,  I've  an  idea,  Sam! 
You  wait  here  a  minute,  and  I'll  be 
right  back.  I'm  going  out  to  ask  a  few 
questions  of  a  competitor." 

"You  mean  Deming?" 

"No.   In  the  fruit  business." 

'The  California?" 

"No.  Come  here  and  I'll  show 
you." 

A  good  deal  puzzled,  Wood  crossed 
to  the  window.  Vail  pointed  down  to 
the  opposite  curb  where,  behind  a 
push-cart  half  laden  with  bananas  and 
oranges,  there  stood  a  fat  negro  with 
one  arm. 

"Link  Johnson  is  my  man,"  Ihc 
merchant  said.  "I  believe  he  can  pin 
my  troubles  to  the  wall  for  me  in  two 
minutes."  He  stopped,  laughing  at 
the  rueful  face  of  his  manager.  "No, 
I'm  not  crazy,  Sam  — not  anywhere 
near  it.   Wait  until  you  see!" 

He  was  out  and  down  to  the  street 
with  that.  Wood  watching  curiously, 
and  not  entirely  convinced  by  Vail's 
declaration  of  sanity. 

The  negro  was  a  town  character,  a 
former  railroad  porter  who  had  lost  his 
ami  in  a  wreck  and  whose  pension 
alone  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  him 
and  his  growing  brood  of  children  fed 
and  sheltered.    His  trade  was  brisk 
nol  only  because  his  wares  were 
good  but  because  he  mingled  busi- 
ness with  a  homely  philosophy  that 
took  with  his  customers.  Vail  ap- 
proached him  as  one  friend  to  another. 

"Look  here.  Link,"  he  said,  genially; 
"I've  got  a  business  problem  in  t  h« 
More  that  I  think  you  can  help  me  out 
on.    Would  ten  dollars  tempt  you 
»ny?" 

The  old  negro  grinned  from  ear  to 

ear. 

"Mistah  Vail,  sah,  Ah's  mighty  easy 
kmpled!  Go  on  an'  recite  dem  in- 
tpimes  in  mah  yea',  sah!" 

"Maybe  I'll  be  too  personal.  Link, 
l!  I  am,  you  slop  me.  How  much  do 
Jou  invest  in  fruit  everv  day  — can  you 
m  me  that?" 


"Yes,  sah.  Ah  invests  'bout'n 
twenty  dollahs— when  Ah  has  it." 

"How  much  fruit  do  you  lose  in  a 
day?" 

"When  Ah  kin  keep  awake  'n'  watch- 
in'  fo'  dem  doggone  boys  Ah  don't  lose 
none,  sah.  De  Texas  Stah  Rest'rawnl 
'n'  Cafe  down  on  Brewsle'  street  takes 
all  what'n  Ah  don't  retail  to  mah 
customahs." 

"I  see.  Now,  here's  a  question  that 
may  slop  you.  Don't  answer  it  if  you 
don't  want  to.  How  much  profit  do 
you  make  a  day.  Link?" 

"Well,  sah.  Ah  don't  mind  a-tellin' 
you,  Mistah  Vail.  All  us  business 
men's  gol  to  stan'  togetheh.  Ah  reckon. 
Ah  makes  aroun'  foh  dollahs,  countin' 
come-day,  go-day.  Sometimes  moh, 
sometimes  no  moh." 

"You  have  to  pay  a  city  license,  and 
paint  your  cart  once  in  a  while?" 

"Yes,  sah.  Ah  counts  dal  in  de 
'spenses." 

"Figuring  your  overhead,  then,  you 
net  about  twenty  per  cent?" 

"Ah  don't  figger  in  none  o*  them 
high-soundin'  ways,  Mistah  Vail,  sah. 
Ah  figgers  on  a  slate." 

Vail  laughed  and  the  negro  con- 
tributed another  of  his  face-splitting 
grins. 

"I  sec.  Link.  Well,  it  amounts  lo 
that,  at  any  rate.  That's  a  very  fair 
return  on  your  investment,  I  should 
say  — twenty  per  cent.  But  you  must 
need  more  money.  Why  don't  you  get 
a  bigger  tray  on  your  cart,  or  put  up  a 
couple  of  shelves?  If  you  could  carry 
more  fruit  you  could  —  " 

The  negro  seized  his  arm  and 
straightened. 

"Now,  look  a-hcrc.  Mistah  Vail, 
sah!"  he  exclaimed;  "Ah  reckons  you 
means  all  right,  but  Ah  don'  want 
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to  get  into  no  discussion  'bout'n 
shelves.  No, sah!  Did  you  cveh  stop  to 
think,  Mistah  Vail,  what's  shelves  fo'?" 

"How  do  you  mean,  Link?  You 
could-" 

"Well,  sah,  Ah'll  tell  you  what's 
shelves  fo',  Mistah  Vail,"  the  street 
vender  interrupted.  "Dey's  to  put 
things  away  on,  dat's  what.  Mah  ol' 
woman's  got  a  boilin'  of  'em  in  de 
cabin.  *n'  s'posin'  Ah  wants  to  find 
anything,  reckon  Ah  kin?  No,  saht 
Might's  well  look  in  a  pecan  woods  fer 
a  shingle  nail.  Go  pultin'  things  on  a 
shelf,  V  dey's  gone!  Ah  don'  want  no 
truck  wid  shelves  nohow!" 

J.  F.  Vail  was  standing  with  his 
mouth  open  — and  he  knew  it  — and 
didn't  care.  He  had  come  down  to 
talk  about  quick  turnovers.  He  had 
seen  suddenly  that  one  trouble  with 
his  store  was  a  big  stock,  moving  slug- 
gishly, and  he  wanted  a  breath  of  air, 
a  little  laugh  with  the  quaint  vendor, 
and  the  resultant  mental  stimulus  for 
his  own  line  of  thinking.  And  he  had 
gotten  a  jolt  that  straightened  him  up 
with  his  back  creaking! 
What  are  shelves  for? 
It  was  a  question  he  would  have  gone 
a  lifetime  without  confronting.  He 
visualized  his  own  big  establishment  — 
crowded  from  the  storeroom  in  the 
basement  to  the  shoprooms  on  the 
fourth  with  tier  after  tier  of  shelves, 
packed,  stuffed,  overflowing  with  mer- 
chandise. He  had  always  said,  as  his 
father  had  said  before  him,  that  he 
would  not  (  Litter  up  his  broad,  clean 
aisles  with  catch-penny  table  sales. 
He  had  been  proud  of  the  appearance 
of  the  floors,  one  above  the  other, 
especially  after  his  occasional  visits  to' 
other  and  more  modem  mercantile 
establishments.  Shelves  were  the 
places — 

"To  put  things  away  on!" 
Vail  did  not  credit  the  negro  with 
uncanny  business  acumen.  Link  was 
following  the  line  of  least  resistance; 
he  did  not  want  to  complicate  a  profit- 
able and  satisfactory  business  with 
problems.  He  had  a  prejudice  against 
shelves  — Vail  could  imagine  him  h unt- 
il l!  for  a  shoelace  or  a  pair  of  old  boots 
in  Mammy  Johnson's  cluttered  closels; 

could  hear  him  grunting  his 
disapproval.  And  yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Link  Johnson 
had  stumbled  on  a  great 
merchandising  truth:  Profits 
are  in  the  quick  turnover 
and  the  quick  turnover  is 
impeded  when  slock  is 
allowed  to  accumulate.  Of 
course!  As  simple  as  that! 
Vail  took  a  twenty-dollar  bill  from 
his  wallet  and  laid  it  on  the  negro's 
cart. 

"I  tempted  you  with  ten.  Link." 
he  said,  smiling;  "but  you  sold'  me 
more  than  1  came  to  buy.  Thanks— 
and  good  luck!" 

i  Continued  on  paae  .1- 


Say  It  With  Flowers— By  Wire 


A  Glimpse  at  the  Machinery  That  Makes  It  Possible  for  a  Man 
in  Detroit  to  Dispatch  Flowers  to  His  Family  in  Cairo,  Egypt 


•OT  MANY  WEEKS  ago  an 
attorney  went  into  the  store  of 
the  Bemb  Floral  Company,  in 
Detroit,  with  this  request: 

"My  wife  and  daughter  are  travel- 
ing in  Egypt.  My  daughter's  birthday 
falls  on  the  same  day  that  they  are  in 
Cairo.    Is  it  possible  for  you  to  deliver 
flowers  to  her  on  that  day?" 
"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  clerk. 
"Can  you  have  them  in  her  room  the 
morning  she  arrives  at  the  hotel,  and 
can  you  also  have  flowers  on  the  break- 
fast table?    I  understand  their  parly 
lands  shortly  before  eight  o'clock." 
"Yes,  sir." 

The  order  was  given.  The  flowers 
were  delivered  on  schedule  When 
the  young  woman  and  her  mother 
arrived  in  the  hotel  thousands  of  miles 
from  home,  there,  in  front  of  her  in 
her  room,  was  a  beautiful  bouquet. 
Downstairs,  on  the  breakfast  table, 
was  another  floral  decoration.  There 
were  flowers,  too,  for  her  mother. 
There,  too,  were  cards  from  the  husband 
and  father,  conveying  appropriate 
greetings. 

The  attorney  couldn't  understand 
it.  Afterwards  he  returned  to  the  store 
and  asked  how  it  was  done. 

He  was  told— and  that  is  what  this 
article  also  tells. 

The  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery 
Association  is  an  organization  with 
members  all  over  the  world.  It  is 
possible  for  you  to  go  into  a  store  of 
a  member  of  the  association  and  have 
flowers  delivered  al- 
most anywhere.  These 
flowers  will  be  exactly 
what  you  pay  for.  They 
will  be  delivered  exactly 
when  you  want  them 
delivered.  Of  course, 
mistakes  will  occur. 
They  always  do.  no 
matter  how  well  organ- 
ized a  company  may  be. 
Let's  see  what  happens 
when  they  do  occur. 

"The  Flower  Shop" 
in  Rock  Island.  111., 
rercived  an  order  one 
day  for  a  bunch  of  roses 
to  be  delivered  to  a 
young  woman  w  ho  was 
to  sail  the  following 
morning  from  San 
Francisco  for  Honolulu. 

The  owner  of  "The 
Flower  Shop"  tele- 

taphed    to  Julius 
lutein,  in  San  Fran- 
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cisco,  giving  the  order.  Eppstein's  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  order  explains  all. 
It  follows: 

"In  reference  to  'The  Flower  Shop' 
order  of  July  13  for  red  roses  to  be 
delivered  to  Miss  Anna  E.  Hebel,  sail- 
ing on  the  steamship  Matsonia,  wish  to 
slate  that  our  delivery  machine  met 
with  an  accident  while  going  to  the 
boat.  The  box  of  roses  did  not  reach 
the  wharf  until  the  steamer  had  sailed. 
However,  we  sent  a  wireless  message  to 
Miss  Hebel  slating  the  case  and  we 
also  cabled  our  correspondent  in  Hono- 
lulu to  have  a  box  of  choice  red  roses 
placed  on  board  the. Matsonia  as  soon 
as  she  reached  port.  The  delivery  was 
made.  We  hope  this  explanation  is 
satisfactory." 

"THERE'S  an  illustration  of  how  far 
members  of  the  F.  T.  D.  go  to  give 
service.  An  even  better  illustration 
came  out  of  Egypt. 

A  New  York  financier's  family  was 
wintering  on  the  Nile,  lie  wished  to 
have  flower)  delivered  to  his  wife  on  a 
certain  day  and  he  placed  the  order 
accordingly.  He  gave  the  name  of  the 
boat  on  which  his  wife  was  traveling 
and  this  information  was  sent  to  the 
florist  in  Cairo. 

It  so  happened  that  the  boat  was 
disabled  about  150  miles  from  her 
destination.  The  Cairo  florist  wired 
up  the  river  to  a  florist  near  the  place 
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where  the  boat  was  held  up  and  this 
florist,  in  turn,  engaged  a  fast  launch 
and   delivered  the  flowers  on  time! 

"Say  It  With  Flowers"  has  become 
more  than  an  international  slogan. 
It  has  become  a  good-sized  business. 

I,nst  year's  volume  was  more  than 
$4,000.000 — telegraph  orders  alone — 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  $10,000,000 
mark  will  be  reached  before  another 
two  years.  The  big  week  of  the  entire 
year  is.  of  course,  the  week  of  Mother's 
Day.  One  Detroit  florist  sent  out  more 
than  $6,000  worth  of  orders  during 
this  one  week—  and  received  almost 
an  equal  amount.  The  association 
numbers  very  close  to  1,800  members. 
In  1918  there  were  600  members.  In 
1912  there  were  57.  It  is  generally 
predicted  that  before  1925  there  will 
be  10.000  members.  The  membership 
is  actually  growing  so  fast  that  it  keeps 
one  clerk  busy  all  the  time  keeping 
track  of  them. 

Florists  are  becoming  heavy  adver- 
tisers in  the  newspapers  and  national 
magazines.  They  are  working  in  har- 
mony and  co-operation  better,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  organization  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  business  that  represents 
the  outlay  of  many,  many  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  and  there  isn't  a 
florist  but  believes  that  his  field  of 
activities  has  scarcely  been  scratched. 
Here  is  how  they  do  it. 
The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany thinks  so  well  of  the  business 
that  it  has  issued  a  special  telegraph 
blank  for  florists.    1 1 
also  co-operatcswith  the 
association  in  putting  in 
window  displays  in 
hundreds  of  cities  during 
Mother's  Day  week,  as 
well  as  on  other  special 
occasions. 

A  customer  steps  into 
a  florist's  shop  in  Den- 
ver, and  asks  to  have 
flowers  delivered  to  hix 
mother  in  New  Orleans 
at  a  certain  hour  on  a 
certain  day.  The  Den- 
ver florist  telegraphs  thv 
New  Orleans  florist,  tell- 
ing him  what  is  wanted, 
the  price  of  the  bouquet, 
where  to  deliver  it,  and 
when— also  what  to 
write  on  the  accompa- 
nying card.  The  New- 
Orleans  florist  confirms, 
the  order.  The  flori-st 
sending  the  message 
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knows,  then,  that  his  order  will 
be  tilled . 

A  great  difficulty  is  encoun- 
tered in  sending  orders  to  fast- 
growing  cities,  or  where  there 
is  an  ever-changing  population. 
Summer  and  winter  resorts  also 
cause  much  trouble,  as  visitors 
are  continually  moving  in  and 
out  of  hotels.  Florists  have  a 
list  of  such  places  and  they  are 
very  careful  in  taking  the  order 
to  find  out  the  exact  spot  where 
the  recipient  will  be.  He  there- 
by saves  the  florist  in  the  other 
city  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
making  the  delivery. 

As  to  payment,  members  work 
under  these  clauses  in  the  con- 
stitution: 

"All  orders  shall  be  exchanged 
oetween  members  at  retail 
prices.  On  all  orders  given  by 
any  member  of  the  association 
to  another  member  of  the  association, 
the  member  giving  the  order  shall 
take  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  the 
gross  amount  of  the  order,  when  re- 
mitting to  the  member  filling  the  order. 

'The  offering,  or  allowing,  of  a  larger 
discount  than  20  per  cent  shall  be 
construed  as  evidence  of  exorbitant 
prices  or  inferior  service.  The  accept- 
ance of  a  smaller  discount  than  20  per 
cent  shall  be  construed  as  evidence  of 
inferior  service.  Members  arc  posi- 
tively prohibited  from  submitting 
orders  to  others  than  those  in  the 
retail  trade.  Any  violation  of  this 
section  shall  be  referred  to  the  arbitra- 
tion committee. 

"Invoices  for  orders  exchanged  be- 
tween members  shall  be  mailed  within 
ten  days  after  the  order  is  transmitted 
and  the  remittance  therefor  shall  be 
made  forty-five  days  thereafter. 

"Any  invoice  not  paid  within  forty- 
five  days  after  being  rendered,  the 
discount  of  20  per  cent  provided  in 
these  by-laws  shall  become  forfeited, 
and  the  gross  amount  thereof  shall 
become  due  and  payable,  and  payment 
shall  be  made  through  the  secretary  of 
the  association.  The  member  render- 
ing all  such  invoices  shall  send  an 
itemized  statement  of  the  amount  to 
the  secretary  of  the  association  within 
sixty  days  after  rendition  thereof,  and 
for  his  failure  to  do  so  he  shall  forfeit 
his  right  to  receive  payment  for  the 
account  out  of  the  guarantee  fund. 

'The  secretary  shall  at  once  notify 
the  delinquent  debtor  that  such  bill  has 
been  filed  with  him,  and  shall  keep  a 
record  of  each  account  so  filed.  If  the 
debtor  disputes  the  amount  he  shall  at 
once  remit  to  the  secretary  the  amount 
Maimed  as  due,  and  ask  to  have  the 
matter  referred  to  the  arbitration 
committee.  If  there  is  only  a  portion 
of  the  amount  in  dispute,  the  uncon- 
tested portion  shall  be  remitted  to  the 
claimant  by  the  secretary  and  the 
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remainder  held  to  await  the  award  of 
the  arbitration  committee. 

"If  any  member  fails  to  remit  to  the 
secretary,  as  provided  above,  within 
ten  days  after  the  mailing  of  such 
notice  by  the  secretary,  the  account 
presented  shall  be  made  by  the  asso- 
ciation out  of  the  guarantee  fund. 

'The  delinquent  debtor  shall  be 
notified  of  the  payment  of  his  debt  by 
the  association,  and  that  if  he  docs 
not  reimburse  the  association  for  the 
amount  paid  within  ten  days  his  mem- 
bership in  the  association  shall  cease." 

'THOSE  by-laws  are  pretty  drastic,  in 
spots.    But  they  are  enforced. 

.Not  many  florists  are  willing  to  take 
a  chance  on  being  expelled  from  an 
association  that  means  much  to  them. 
An  association,  such  as  the  F.  T.  D.. 
means  just  as  many  agencies,  all 
operating  at  a  profit  and  without  an 
"overhead"  for  each  concern,  as  there 
are  members  of  the  association.  In 
rare  instances  are  bills  permitted  to 
run  more  than  thirty  days.  The 
organization's  offices  are  kept  busy,  of 
course,  on  collections — but,  for  the 
most  part,  these  collections  are  made 
from  florists  who  arc  not  members. 

The  list  of  members  is  issued  each 
month  and  if  a  member's  name  does 
not  appear  it  means  that  he  has  lost  a 
lot  of  possible  business. 

A  New  York  member,  for  instance, 
would  have  to  refer  to  the  list  to  find 
out  who  to  do  business  with  in  Seattle. 
No  one  is  capable  of  remembering  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  the  members; 
naturally,  then,  he  depends  on  his  list. 

The  association  maintains  its  guar- 
antee fund.  It  contains  more  than 
$1 5,000,  and  the  retailer  cannot  afford  to 
stay  out  because  it  is  the  only  means 
whereby  he  can  obtain  guaranteed 
results. 

The  guarantee  fund  is  obtained  from 
money  which  has  been  paid  in  and 


which  is  divided  into  two  regular  funds 
— one  called  the  general  fund;  the 
other  the  guarantee  fund. 

The  dues  are  divided  this  way: 

Stores  in  cities  of  500.000,  and  more, 
shall  pay  $50  yearly. 

Stores  in  cities  of  250,000  and  less, 
shall  pay  $20  yearly. 

Stores  in  cities  of  100,000,  and  less, 
shall  pay  $20  yearly. 

Stores  in  cities  of  50,000  and  less, 
shall  pay  $15  yearly. 

Stores  in  cities  of  25,000,  and  less, 
shall  pay  $10  yearly. 

Stores  in  cities  of  10,000,  and  less, 
shall  pay  $5  yearly. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the 
business  has  been  accomplished  only 
through  two  means: 

Co-operation! 

Publicity! 

The  idea  of  such  a  system  was 
conceived  in  1892.  The  plan  of  organ- 
ization was  accomplished  and  the  idea 
placed  before  the  retail  florists.  But 
like  many  other  things,  the  thought 
remained  right  where  it  had  started. 
The  association  died  a  painless — and 
natural — death. 

In  1909  J.  A.  Valentine,  of  Denver. 
Colo.,  revived  the  idea.  He  gave 
plenty  of  thought  and  push  to  it  so  the 
,  organization  started  pretty  bravely. 
Unforeseen  complications  occurred, 
however,  and  in  1912  the  organization 
practically  ceased  to  function.  A  few 
years  later  things  became  brighter 
again,  and  the  association  once  more 
started  off.  This  time  the  driving 
force  was  supplied  by  two  Detroit  men, 
Philip  Brcilmcycr  and  Albert  Pochclon. 

It  is  estimated  that  members  of  the 
F.  T.  D.  serve  with  flowers  more  than 
200.000,000  persons.  The  organiza- 
tion covers  the  United  States  and 
Canada  pretty  thoroughly,  and  it  is 
spreading  very  rapidly  over  Europe, 
Asia.  Africa  and  Australia. 
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Analyze  Your  Selling  Market 

How  Many  People  Does  Your  Territory  Support,  What  Is  Their 
Buying  Capacity  And  What  Kinds  of  Merchandise  Do  They  Buy? 


Infa 


A  MERCHANT  in  a  little  town  in 
/M  Nebraska  was  very  much  dis- 
turbed  because 
his  stock  of  children's 
shoes  did  not  seem  to 
pay  him  the  profit  he 
had  expected.  On  his 
next  trip  to  market  he 
mentioned  the  fact  to 
his  wholesaler. 

It  happened  that 
this  particular  house 
is  one  that  maintains 
a  research  depart- 
ment, and  the  credit 
manager  tactfully  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  it 
would  be  well  if  an 
investigator  accom- 
panied the  merchant 
home  to  look  into 
conditions.  The  offer 
was  eagerly  accepted. 

When  the  inves- 
tigator arrived,  one 
glance  at  the  shelves 
told  him  volumes.  The 
stock  was  very  much 
heavier  than  it  should 
have  been.  An  actual  inventory  of  the 
stock,  however,  showed  an  astonishing 
condition.  There  were  enough  chil- 
dren's shoes  on  the  shelves  to  supply 
every  child  in  the  entire  county  for 
at  least  three  years! 

The  merchant  was  very  much  crest- 
fallen. "I  don't  know  how  you  know 
I  have  enough  shoes  to  keep  all  the 
children  in  this  county  supplied  for 
three  years,"  he  said,  "but  I  am  willing 
to  believe  you.  Had  I  known  what  I 
was  doing  when  I  made  my  various 
purchases,  there  isn't  a  salesman  living 
who  could  have  sold  me  shoes  to  this 
extent." 

"The  trouble,"  said  the  investigator, 
"is  that  you  don't  know  your  market 
well  enough.  You  are  in  a  prosperous 
community  and  arc  doing  a  good  shoe 
business.  The  salesmen  showed  you 
shoes  you  knew  should  sell,  and  so  you 
kept  on  buying. 

"You  didn't  realize  that  any  com- 
munity can  absorb  only  a  certain 
amount  of  merchandise,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  shoes,  underwear,  hosiery 
or  farm  implements.  Any  trading 
community  may  be  compared  to  a 
sponge.  The  sponge  will  absorb  just 
so  much  water;  the  community  will 
absorb  just  so  much  merchandise. 

"Before  we  left  the  city  I  took 

fusion  to  look  up  your  town  and  your 
rade  territory  in  the  census  reports. 
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nts'  and  Children'*  Department,  Keith-O'Brien  Company 
Salt  Lake  City 


The  volume  containing  reports  by 
states,  counties  and  other  civil  divi- 
sions gives  detailed  figures  by  counties 
and  even  townships,  with  a  comparison 
showing  the  increase  or  decrease  over 
a  period  of  many  years.  It  gives  the 
land  area  by  counties,  with  population 
per  square  mile,  the  color  and  nativity 
of  the  people,  the  school  attendance, 
and  other  important  facts  regarding 
the  people  in  any  particular  commu- 
nity. The  volume  on  age  and  sex  dis- 
tribution tells  how  many  people  of 
different  ages  and  of  each  sex  are  in  any- 
given  territory. 

"All  I  did  was  to  learn  from  the  cen- 
sus reports  how  many  children  there 
were  in  your  county  in  1910,  add  a 
liberal  percentage  for  increase  in  popu- 
lation, and  then  compare  these  figures 
against  your  stock.  You  know  the 
result." 

There  was  a  clearance,  sale  in  that 
store,  a  little  later,  which  reduced 
stocks  to  the  normal  basis.  As  a  result 
of  this  sale  business  was  dull  for  a  lime, 
but  eventually  it  picked  up,  and  since 
then  the  stock  of  children's  shoes  has 
produced  a  satisfactory  profit. 

The  most  valuable  information  a 
merchant  can  have  is  not  the  current 
price  of  sugar,  muslin  or  canned  goods. 
Instead  it  is  the  number  of  people  in 
his  trade  territory  and  what  each 
individually  is  capable   of  spending 


yearly  for  the  goods  carried  in  stock. 
With  these  figures  in  hand,  he  is  well 
safeguarded  against 
either  overbuying  or 
underbuying;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  he  has 
data  that  tells  him 
whether  he  is  realizing 
his  own  sales  pos- 
sibilities. 

What  are  any  of  us 
in  business  for?  To 
make  a  profit,  of 
course.  How  do  we 
make  profits?  Prin- 
cipally in  three  ways : 
by  proper  manage- 
ment, by  right  buying, 
and  by  right  selling. 

We  buy  goods 
simply  because  we 
believe  we  can  sell 
them  again  at  a  profit. 
Were  it  not  for  this 
possibility,  none  of  us 
would  buy  a  dollar's 
worth  of  merchandise 
from  anyone. 
Consequently  the 
merchandise  we  buy  for  our  stores  is 
really  nothing  at  all  but  a  medium  to 
sales.  If  the  medium  is  suited  to  the 
people  of  the  community  — if  it  is 
something  which  they  need,  or  which 
they  can  be  made  to  want  — then  the 
sales  will  be  good.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  medium  is  inappropriate,  not 
needed  by  the  people,  or  is  out  of 
their  reach,  financially,  then  the  sales 
will  be  correspondingly  poor.  Know- 
ing what  the  people  want,  and  giving 
it  to  them,  is  one  of  the  great  secrets 
of  merchandising  success. 

A  certain  large  department  store  in 
one  of  the  best  central  western  states 
had  a  hosiery  department  of  which  it 
was  very  proud.  The  stock  was  exten- 
sive, and  the  advertising  was  clever. 
In  fact,  the  store  acquired  a  reputation 
for  being  the  best  place  in  the  city  for 
women  to  buy  hosiery.  And  yet,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  profits  were 
disappointing. 

The  manager  of  the  department  had 
become  interested  in  commercial  re- 
search, but  he  was  unable  to  put  his 
finger  on  the  hole  out  of  which  the 
profits  of  his  department  seemed  to  be 
running.  His  stock  was  ample  — of 
that  he  was  certain.  The  sales  were 
satisfactory,  too.  and  the  markup  was 
high  enough  to  show  a  good  profit. 
Where  was  the  difficulty? 

He  called  in  a  friend  who  had  made 
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but  it  would  have  been  a  long, 
hard  day  without  a  Royal" 

THE  Royal  Typewriter  speeds  up  the 
day's  work  and  sets  the  pace  to  the 
quickstep  of  efficiency. 

Because  the  Royal's  rapid-fire  action  and 
adjustable  personal  touch  takes  the  "grind" 
out  of  typewriting. 

For  it  adds  to  the  sensitive  fingers  of  the 
typist  the  one  vital  thing  that  the  old-sryle 
typewriter  subtracts— speed ! 

The  speed  with  brains  behind  it— the  real- 
life  speed  of  the  expert  typist,  setting  the 
pace  that  pays. 

Errorless  speed  is  the  kind  of  speed  that  counts — 
common  sense  has  punctured  the  illusion  of  the 
other  kind. 

All-day  speed,  throbbing  evenly  with  the  big,  steady 
pulse  of  modern  business— that's  the  speed  of  the 
Royal  Typewriter. 
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ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364-366  Broadway,  New  York 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 
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Modesty  Is  the  Best  Policy 


ONE  EVENING  in  October  of 
this  year  a  man  was  driving  a 
good  automobile  along  a  nice 
•paved  street  on  the  outskirts  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  The  temptation  to 
let  *er  out  a  little  was  strong;  the  man 
let  'er  out.  A  motorcycle  cop  from 
nowhere  raced  up  from  behind  and 
came  abreast,  holding  up  the  menacing 
arm  of  the  Law.  All  hands  came  to  a 
stop. 

"You  can  tell  it  to  the  judge 
tomorrow  morning  at  nine,"  said  the 
motorcycle  cop. 

"Why.  surely  I  couldn't  have  been 
going  much  more  than  eighteen  miles 
an  hour,"  replied  the  automobilist 
firmly. 

"Maybe  so."  said  the  motorcycle 
cop.  getting  out  his  book,  "but  I  had 
to  go  seventy  miles  to  catch  up  with 
you.  What's  your  name?" 

"My  name  is  Watson."  responded 
the  automobilist  despondently; 
"J.  M.  Watson." 

At  the  announcement  of  the  name  the 
officer's  demeanor  changed.  He  put 
his  book  back  in  his  pocket  without 
having  written  a  word  in  it.  He  leaned 
against  his  motorcycle  in  an  easy 
conversational  way.  a  friend,  not  a 
policeman. 

"Why  I  didn't  recognize  you,  Mr. 
Watson,"  he  said  cordially.  "Maybe 
you  don't  remember  me  even  now.  But 
you  ought  to.  I  was  the  errand  boy  for 
a  c  ouple  of  years  when  you  first  had  the 
Guarantee  Shoe  Store  down  on  Com- 
merce street." 

I  lis  tone  became  reminiscent.  "Those 
were  the  good  old  times,"  he  said. 
"Don't  you  remember  those  ads  you 
had  printed  on  cardboard  with  a  hole 
punched  in  one  end  for  a  loop  of  string 
so  they  could  be  hung  on  people's  door 
knobs?  Don't  you  remember  how  you 
and  I  used  to  go  out  almost  every  night 
and  hang  those  ads  on  door  knobs  all 
over  town?  You  used  to  give  me  fifty 
cents  extra  for  it." 

"Yes,  I  remember."  answered  J.  M. 
Watson,  who  is  still  proprietor  of  the 
Guarantee  Shoe  Store.  "You  and  I 
were  good  advertising  men  fifteen  years 
ago." 

"You  bet  we  were,"  responded  the 
motorcycle  cop,  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  good  old  times.  "But  the  best  stunt 
we  ever  pulled  ofT  was  when  you  and 
me  horned  in  on  that  labor  day  parade, 
both  carrying  a  banner  that  said  the 
Guarantee  was  selling  all  low  shoes 
at  one-third  off  regular  price." 

J.  M.  Watson  leaned  forward  to 
^hake  his  former  errand  boy  heartily 
the  hand. 


By  J.  R.  SPRAGUE 

"I  always  meant  to  give  you  a  pair 
of  shoes  for  your  work  that  day,"  he 
said.  "Suppose  you  come  down  to  the 
store  and  get  them  tomorrow.  Tell 
one  of  the  floorwalkers  to  show  you 
how  to  gel  upstairs  to  my  office." 

'The  thanks  is  all  mine."  said  the 
motorcycle  cop  cordially.  "I'll  sure  be 
there.  And  say,  Mr.  Watson.  Forgetwhat 
I  said  about  the  judge.   Good  night." 

Watson  told  me  the  foregoing  story 
with  a  pleased  smile  on  his  face. 
Evidently,  he,  too,  likes  to  think  about 
the  good  old  times  when  he  went  out 
nights  personally  to  hang  ads  on 
people's  front  doors,  painted  signs  on 
his  show  windows  describing  the 
bargains  within,  or  ran  bareheaded 
down  the  street  to  overhaul  a  customer 
who  had  got  out  of  the  store  without 
being  waited  on. 

The  Guarantee  Shoe  Company, 
J.  M.  Watson,  proprietor,  is  one  of  the 
big  concerns  of  the  South.  It  employs 
one  hundred  people.  Its  newspaper  and 
outdoor  advertising  are  held  up  as 
models  at  ad  men's  conventions.  It 
dominates  the  shoe  business  of  its 
community  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
San  Antonio  has  somewhat  less  than 
200.000  population,  yet  the  Guarantee's 
sales  last  year  amounted  to  almost 
$900,000. 

ITTATSON'S  experience  in  the  shoe 
business  dates  back  to  the  time  when 
he  was  seventeen  years  old;  without 
asking  a  direct  question  I  should  judge 
that  to  be  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
It  was  in  Springfield,  Missouri.  He  had 
driven  in  from  the  farm  with  a  load 
of  apples  and  having  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  them,  he  took  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter  of  the  proceeds  and  went  to 
the  leading  shoe  store  to  buy  himself  a 
pair  of  shoes.  The  dollar  and  a  quarter 
shoe  of  those  days  will  readily  be 
remembered  by  any  man  past  forty 
who  had  the  fortune  to  be  reared  in  the 
country.  It  lackedstylebutwasscrvicc- 
able.  being  made  of  heavy  split  leather 
with  a  buckle  strap  across  the  front 
instead  of  laces.  Its  main  drawback 
was  that  lumps  of  dirt  would  work  in 
frequently  as  the  wearer  followed  the 
harrow  or  cultivator  across  ploughed 
ground. 

The  youthful  Mr.  Watson  sat  luxu- 
riously back  on  the  store  settee 
while  his  shoes  were  being  fitted, 
and  compared  the  life  of  a  shoe 
salesman  with  that  of  a  farmer.  The 
reflection  nerved  him  to  a  radical  step. 

"I  sure  would  like  to  work  in  a  store 
like  this."  he  said.  "You  couldn't  give 
me  a  job,  could  you?" 


He  had  hit  the  iron  while  it  was  hot. 
The  store  force  consisted  of  the  two 
proprietors  and  a  colored  boy  porter; 
and  the  colored  boy  had  not  shown  up 
that  morning. 

"We  might  let  you  do  the  porter 
work  and  give  you  a  chance  to  learn 
selling,"  said  the  shoe  man.  "The 
wages  are  three  dollars  a  week." 

Young  Mr.  Watson  thought  fast. 
"I've  got  fifty  dollars  saved  up  at 
home."  he  said,  "If  I  can  get  board  and 
room  in  town  for  three  dollars  a  week 
I'll  take  your  job.  Probably  you  can 
pay  me  a  little  more  by  the  time  my 
fifty  dollars  is  used  up." 

He  did  even  better  than  he  expected, 
obtaining  table  board  for  two-fifty  a 
week,  while  the  warm-hearted  shoe 
man  let  him  sleep  without  charge  on  a 
cot  in  the  back  of  the  store  along  with 
the  mop  and  step  ladder.  Watson 
worked  in  that  store  for  three  years, 
until  it  was  sold  out,  eventually 
drawing  a  salary  of  ten  dollars  a  week. 

Leaving  Springfield,  Watson  resolved 
to  make  a  play  for  the  big  time  and 
landed  a  job  on  State  street,  Chicago. 
It  was  indeed  a  big  league  store, 
employing  more  than  one  hundred 
people  and  run  intensively  to  keep  up 
with  the  high  rents  that  prevailed  even 
in  those  days  on  State  street.  His 
very  first  day  yielded  an  experience 
that  showed  him  the  difference  between 
big  league  and  Class  D  methods. 

Along  about  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon there  was  a  lull  in  business  and 
Watson  leaned  gracefully  against  the 
little  ledge  which  at  that  time  formed 
the  base  of  the  shelving  in  all  shoe 
stores.  It  was  a  pose  which  all  shoe 
salesmen  in  Springfield  used  during 
dull  moments  and  was  considered  quite 
the  correct  thing.  But  Watson  was 
aroused  from  his  easy  reverie  in  a  most 
unexpected  manner.  A  nervous- 
appearing  man  suddenly  appeared, 
grabbed  him  by  the  collar  with  both 
hands  and  shook  him  energetically. 

"What's  your  name?"  demanded  the 
nervous  man.  who  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  store. 

Watson  told  him  between  shakes. 

"How  long  have  you  worked  here?" 
was  the  next  demand. 

Watson  replied  that  it  was  his  first 
day  and  he  thought  he  was  going  to 
like  the  position  very  much. 

"All  right,  I  won't  fire  you  then." 
said  the  boss  grudgingly.  "But  don't 
you  ever  let  me  catch  you  leaning 
against  things  during  business  hours. 
Pretend  to  be  busy!"  He  made  a  grab 
at  some  of  the  shoe  boxes  on  the  shelves 
pulling  out  two  or  three  and  shoving 
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them  back  in  their  places  again.  "If  you 
can't  find  anything  else  to  work  at,  do 
this  I"  He  glared  at  Watson  menacingly 
as  he  juggled  the  shoe  boxes.  "How  do 
you  expect  me  to  get  customers  in  off 
State  street,"  he  concluded,  "if  my 
store  looks  like  a  funeral  with  all  the 
clerks  as  mourners?  Keep  busy!" 

That  was  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago  but  Watson  has  made  it  his 
motto  ever  since.  The  Guarantee  Shoe 
Company  always  looks  busy,  even 
though  the  mercury  may  be  100  in  the 
shade  and  one  could  shoot  a  gun  down 
the  street  without  hitting  anybody. 

After  a  year  on  State  street,  Watson 
decided  that  he  would  like  to  be  a 
drummer.  He  can  give  no  reason  for 
this  desire,  other  than  the  fact  that  at 
twenty-one  a  man  does  not  have 
reasons  for  anything.  He  just  thought 
drumming  would  be  fine,  far  away 
from  the  boss,  stopping  at  regular 
hotels  where  the  clerk  would  know  him 
by  name,  and  maybe  taking  a  liberal 
buyer  out  to  a  show  of  an  evening 
occasionally.  Young  salesmen  of 
twenty-one  without  previous  road 
experience  are  not  usually  given  extra 
good  contracts  when  they  first  start 
out  as  drummers.  The  western  man- 
ager for  a  New  England  factory  was 
willing  to  give  Watson  a  trial  on  the 
road,  but  the  best  he  would  do  was  a 
straight  four  per  cent  commission  on 
sales,  Watson  to  finance  himself. 

Watson  did  not  know  then  that  the 
western  manager  was  getting  six  per 
cent  from  the  factory,  thus  making  an 
easy  two  per  cent  on  his  new  salesman's 
orders;  probably  he  wouldn't  have 
cared,  because  the  main  thing  with 
him  was  to  get  out  on  the  road  and  be  a 
regular  drummer. 

Watson  stuck  to  drumming  nearly 
two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
had  fifteen  hundred  dollars  saved  up. 
Then  one  day  in  Chicago  he  met  up 
with  two  other  young  salesmen  who 
were  traveling  for  the  western  manager 
at  four  per  cent.  The  resulting  confer- 
ence developed  the  unanimous  opinion 
that  there  was  no  big  money  in  four 
per  cent  traveling  when,  expenses  were 
so  high;  some  of  the  American  plan 
hotels  in  the  Middle  West  were  charging 
as  high  as  two  dollars  a  day.  One  of  the 
other  travelers  had  been  reared  in 
Springfield,  Missouri,  along  with 
Watson,  and  the  three  decided  to  go 
back  there  and  open  up  a  retail  shoe 
store.  One  of  them  had  $1,500  to 
match  Watson's  savings  and  the  other 
managed  to  borrow  a  like  amount  from 
his  father.  The  cash  capital  of  the 
partnership,  therefore.was  $4,500,  quite 
enough  to  make  the  trade  of  Spring- 
field  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

There  was  a  curious  set  of  papers 
drawn  up  between  the  three  partners 
to  the  effect  that  for  a  period  of  three 
years  no  one  of  them  should  draw  more 
than  ten  dollars  a  week  or  get  married. 


■ 


/tailed  from  $14  la  $114. SO  —  Illustrating  how  "crimping"  ™er 
names  or  fituret,    to  prevent   erasure,  simply   helps   the  forgtr 

This  $14  check  signed  by  a  New  Jersey  music  dealer  is 
one  of  the  many  examples  reaching  us  daily,  of  protection 
that  is  "only  skin  deep." 

Real  protection  goes  down  below  the  surface,  into  the 
fibre  of  the  paper. 

The  Protcctograph  Check  Writer  "shreds"  the  full 
amount  through  and  through  the  fibre  of  the  paper,  in 
words  as  plain  as  print,  like  this — 

EXACTLY  FOUR  TEEN  DOLLARS  NO  CENTS 

but  in  two  colors  —  Amount  words  in  Red,  Denominations  Black. 


To  protect  the  payee's  name,  date, 
endorsements,  etc.,  requires  PROTOD 
Forgery-Proof  checks,  made  to  order 
for  Protectograph  users  only. 

The  combination  of  Protectograph  and 
PROTOD  Chemical-fibre  Checks  marks 
the  only  scientific  method  of  complete 
forgery  prevention.  Used  by  thousands 
of  the  biggest  banks  and  business 
houses  on  billions  of  checks,  each  one 
covered  by  our  iron-clad  Forgery  In- 
surance policy,  without  a  penny  of 
loss,  not  a  single  claim  ever  presented. 
This  is  the  Protcctograph  Anti-Forgery 
System. 


Mr.  Montalvo's  check  had  a  sensi- 
tive surface  tint,  which  give*  partial 
protection.  When  he  took  the  added 
precaution  to  "crimp"  over  the 
figures  he  thought  he  was  safe.  But 
a  trusted  employee  smoothed  down 
the  "crimp,"  inserted  some  words 
and  figure*  and  recrimped  over  the 
amount,  thus  proving  that  the  pro- 
tection was  "only  skin  deep."  He 
disappeared  with  a  considerable  sum 
in  addition  to  this  $100.50. 


A  little  book  called  "Scratcher  Sends  a  Warning,"  the  confessions 
of  a  clever  forger,  now  in  State  prison,  shows  the  failure  of  "Skin 
Deep"  protection.    Sent  FREE  to  responsible  executives  only. 

Todd  Protectograph  Co.,  1179  University  Ave. 

("*" """,,,0>  Rochester,  N.  Y.  /A> 
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W orltT s  larger!  makers  of  check-protecting  ievicet  and  forgery-proof  checks. 
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Advanced 
Cost  Accounting 


New  Course — New  Methods 


Practical  application  of  the  basic 
laws  of  cost  accounting — graphic,  ap- 
plied methods  of  designing,  testing  and 
installing  cost  accounting  systems 
covered  in  sixty-five  operations  from 
investigation  to  executive  reports. 

A  distinct  advance  in  extension  instruction, 
in  subject  matter  and  application.  All  30 
lessons  looieleaf,  constantly  revised;  supple- 
mented by  numerous  charts  and  graphs;  all 
instruction  personally  directed  by  men  who 


are  themselves  trained,  experienced,  sea- 
soned graduate  accountants. 


'Graphic 

and  Graphic  Charts  Free 


If  you  are  an  accountant  of 
practical  experience  or  training,  this  course 
will  be  valuable  to  you. 

Write  us,  stating  your  present  business 
connection  and  position,  and  we  will  send 
valuable  set  of  charts  from  our  large  collec- 
tion, together  with  facts  as  to  use  and  detailed 
information  regarding  instruction  methods. 


International  Accountants  Society,  Inc. 

"77..  ProUuional  School  of  Accounting" 

2626  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

14,  2&2S  S.  Michigan  TU~ 


International  Accountant 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  interested  in  your  advanced  accounting  count, 
on  subjects  checked. 

□  COST  ACCOUNTING  AND  SYSTEMATIZING 

D  General  Accounting:  Preparatory 
^  ^  lor  Post  ^Graduate  Course 


□  C.  P.  A.  Coaching 
0  Kiteraal  Auditing 


send  me  complete  inlurmation 

CT  Credits  and  Credit  Administration 

□  Internal  Auditing 

□  Applied  Business  Statistics 


Name  

City  

Education   „   .Any 

Ever  studied  Accounting?  Where  and  haw 


■  Age?  Position?. 


^JovtWorth 


Railroad,  Livestock, 
Grain  and  OH  center  of  the  Southwest. 

We  know  this  territory — its  resources 
and  opportunities. 

Our  service  covers  the  Southwest 
thoroughly. 

Correspondence  invtted 

Resources,   -    -  $20,000,000.00 

Established  /S/a 

»rt  Worth  National  Bank 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS. 
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The  Springfield  partnership  lasted 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
member  who  had  talked  his  father  into 
putting  up  his  $1,500  got  dissatisfied; 
Watson  and  the  other  partner.  Ruff 
by  name,  at  once  suggested  that  he  get 
his  father  to  put  up  some  more  money 
and  buy  them  out.  It  was  arranged: 
Watson  got  $2,900  for  his  interest, 
while  Ruff,  being  a  better  trader,  got  a 
full  $3,000.  With  this  capital  in  hand 
Watson  and  Ruff  set  out  to  find  a  field 
where  so  much  money  could  be 
profitably  put  to  work. 

This  was  in  1901  and  the  South  was 
just  beginning  to  get  good.  The  young 
adventurers  visited  half  a  dozen  south- 
ern cities,  finally  reaching  San  Antonio. 
At  that  time  San  Antonio,  while  having 
more  than  60,000  population,  was  not 
a  very  snappy  business  town.  The 
dry  goods  stores  displayed  bolts  of 
cotton  goods  in  their  doorways;  nearly 
all  the  stores  kept  open  evenings; 
customers  expected  to  buy  goods  for 
less  than  was  marked  on  the  tag; 
merchants  stood  on  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  their  places  of  business  and 
visited  during  dull  hours. 

In  spite  of  these  things  the  town 
looked  good  to  Watson  and  RulT. 
There  was  a  shoe  store  for  sale  —  a  store 
that  could  be  bought  for  seventy-five 
cents  on  the  dollar.  Like  most  things 
that  can  be  had  at  bargain  prices,  there 
were  a  few  drawbacks  connected  with 
it.  It  was  not  on  the  main  business 
street;  a  good  deal  of  the  merchandise 
was  out  of  date;  the  windows  had  not 
been  washed  for  a  long  time.  Possibly 
as  a  result  of  these  things,  the  establish- 
ment's total  sales  for  the  year  had  been 
only  $15,000  —  not  a  profitable  volume 
surely,  when  it  was  considered  that  the 
rent,  taxes,  proprietor's  living  and 
wages  of  two  clerks  had  to  come  out  of 
the  profits. 

Nevertheless  Watson  and  Ruff 
bought  the  place,  turning  over  their 
cash  capital  to  the  owner  and  assuming 
the  debts.  Again  they  signed  a  salary 
and  marriage  agreement,  pledging  each 
other  to  draw  only  fifteen-dollar-a- 
week  salaries  and  to  remain  single  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  They  were  taking 
no  chances  that  a  wife  with  extravagant 
notions  should  endanger  the  success  of 
the  new  enterprise.  They  re-named  the 
place  the  Guarantee  Shoe  Company 
and  went  to  work. 

First  the  place  had  to  be  made  to 
look  like  a  live  one.  They  invested  a 
few  dollars  in  a  wagonload  of  empty- 
shoe  boxes  which,  piled  on  the  top 
shelves,  gave  customers  the  impression 
that  there  was  an  unlimited  stock  to 
select  from.  They  cleaned  out  the 
show  windows  and  put  in  snappy  dis- 
plays, using  plenty  of  bright-colored 
crepe  paper  as  background,  for  paper 
at  that  time  was  not  only  effective  but 
cheap.  Not  being  able  to  pay  for 
newspaper  publicity,  they  painted 
Digitized  by  Google 
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advertising  signs  on  the  sidewalk  in 
white  chalk  letters.  This  sidewalk 
work  was  done  in  the  dead  of  night; 
and  following  correct  advertising  rules, 
they  changed  the  copy  daily. 

The  Guarantee's  first  year  showed 
total  salcsof  $39,000,  afairincrcase  over 
Ihc  $15,000  of  the  previous  twelve 
months.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year 
the  firm  was  worth  $15,000  above  all 
debts;  with  all  that  capital  Watson  and 
Ruff  felt  that  something  should  be 
done.  Besides  the  burden  of  money 
there  was  a  little  question  of  tempera- 
ment. Watson  wanted  to  make  the 
Guarantee  an  exclusive  establishment 
handling  only  high-class  lines,  while 
Ruffs  idea  of  business  was  to  carry 
everything  from  the  finest  to  the 
cheapest  and  let  the  public  buy  what 
it  wanted. 

About  this  time  a  shoe  store  in 
LI  Paso  fell  into  the  hands  of  its 
creditors  and  the  stork  was  being 
offered  at  a  bargain.  Watson  and  Ruff 
decided  it  would  be  fine  to  operate  two 
places  so  each  might  have  a  chance  to 
try  out  his  favorite  style  of  merchan- 
dising. Accordingly,  they  scraped  up  all 
the  cash  they  could  gel  hold  of  and 
Ruff  went  to  El  Paso  to  buy  the 
bankrupt  business. 

No  sooner  had  Watson  seen  his 
partner  get  on  the  train  than  he  began 
to  worry.  Ruff  was  a  couple  of  years 
older  than  Watson;  it  was  he,  so  far, 
who  has  taken  the  leadership;  Watson 
had  been  content  to  trail  along  and  just 
work.  And  so,  when  Watson  realized 
that  he  was  all  alone  in  a  great  city 
with  a  shoe  store  depending  on  him  for 
its  sole  guidance,  he  had  a  very  bad 
attack  of  nerves.  He  stood  the  strain 
lor  two  whole  days  and  then  sent  a 
telegram  to  Ruff  in  El  Paso,  telling 
him  not  to  buy  the  business  there. 
Watson  did  not  try  to  cover  up  his 
leelings,  but  stated  plainly  that  he  was 
afraid  he  was  not  competent  to  run  the 
San  Antonio  store  by  himself.  Ruff's 
telegram  in  reply  gave  him  a  jolt.  It 
read: 

"YOUR  MESSAGE  ONE  HOUR 
TOO  LATE.  I  HAVE  BOUGHT  IT. 
YOU  CAN  BUN  BUSINESS  WELL 
AS  ANYONE.  WHEBE  IS  YOUR 
NERVE?" 

Right  here  is  a  point  in  psychology 
worth  noting.  Up  to  this  time  Watson 
had  undervalued  his  abilities;  as 
character  does  not  change  in  a  moment, 
he  probably  undervalued  them  for  a 
good  while  afterward.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  decry  the  popular  idea  that 
success  depends  entirely  upon  a  man's 
having  wonderful  self-confidence. 

But  sometimes  a  little  self-distrust 
is  a  good  thing.  It  was  so  in  Watson's 
case.  Having  the  idea  that  he  was  not 
big  enough  to  run  the  San  Antonio 
slore  made  him  work  for  business  about 
twice  as  hard  as  he  would  otherwise. 
H  was  during  this  period  of  his  career 


Autocall  Daily  Necessity 
In  Allis -Chalmers  Plant 

The  total  floor  space  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  Milwaukee, 
is  2,391,947  feet.  Naturally,  in  a  plant  of  this  size,  automatic  signaling  is  a 
necessity  and  its  Autocall  is  in  daily  service. 

In  this  factory  specific  products  are  so  routed  that  work  on  them  progresses 
as  they  pass  through  the  shop.  That  means  one  department  head  must 
be  able  to  get  into  instant  touch  with  another  at  any  time.  The  Autocall 
makes  this  possible. 

Officers  away  from  their  desks  must  be  available  at  all  times,  and  the 
Autocall  is  relied  upon  to  keep  them  always  in  touch  with  their  affairs. 
Should  a  fire  break  out  the  Autocall  gives  the  alarm  and  then  signals  the 
location  of  the  blaze.    And,  too,  the  Autocall  gives  the  signal  for  starting 
and  stopping  work. 

In  your  factory,  store,  warehouse  or  office  the  Autocall  can  be  of  equal 

assistance.  Let  us  explain  it  to  you,  no  obligation  on  your  part. 

THE  AUTOCALL  COMPANY 

SpecialUtt  in  I  In  Manufacture  of  Signaling  Device* 

210  Tucker  Avenue  Shelby,  Ohio 

MI  MECHANICAL  FIMDEB  Of  ME 


Tact  in  Stationery  Pays 

Fit  your  stationery  to  the  customer  or  client;  flatter  him 
with  better  than  he  is  accustomed  to  if  you  please,  but 
don't  imply,  by  using  that  which  is  tasteless  or  cheap, 
that  he  too  is  tasteless  and  inconsequential. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  show  you  what  we  mean  by  fit 
stationery  if  you  will  write  on  your  own  letterhead. 

The  Edwards  &  Franklin  Co. 

Strtl  and  Copper  Piatt  Engraven,  I  ilfior ropheri,  Priutert 
IMS  to  1845  East  23d  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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"Burns  has  quit  — who  can  fill  his  job?" 

—and  instantly  Rand  Visible 

Records  indicate  the  wisest  move 

CTl^EN  suddenly  quit,  men  on  sick  leave,  men  in  unsuit- 
C/  able  jobs — who  can  judge  the  tremendous  losses  in 
production  due  to  high  labor  turnover?  And  today  the 
spirit  of  unrest  makes  the  percentage  higher  than  ever 
before — while  "overhead"  is  more  costly  than  ever. 

In  many  businesses  success  has  rewarded  the  effort  to 
hold  down  labor  turnover,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  often 
the  backbone  of  this  effort  is  a  Rand  System  of  Visible 
Card-Records. 

For  Rand -displayed  records  fairly  visualize  each  worker 
to  the  Personnel  Director,  the  Manager,  or  the  Super- 
intendent. And  what  is  more,  Rand  Equipment  makes 
the  records  instantly  accessible.  You  run  your  eye 
down  the  panel,  which  visualizes  every  name,  till  you 
see  the  one  you  want,  then  raise  the  card  ahead — and 
all  the  facts  are  before  you,  ready  to  help  you  make  an 
instant  decision. 

The  Rand  method  of  Visible  Card-Records  has  made  a 
most  conspicuous  success  not  only  in  solving  the  problem 
of  Labor  Control  but  also  in  Sales  Promotion,  Credit, 
Stock,  Sales  and  Cost  Records,  and  Production  Control. 
The  instant  accessibility  of  these  records  substitutes  facts 
for  theories  in  the  making  of  the  executive's  plans. 

Our  local  office  will  be  glad  to  confer  with  you 
about  your  particular  problem — juat phone  today. 

■Urn  direct  for  our  Record  Control  BookUt.    Addren  Dept.  D-Z. 

RAND  COMPANY,  Inc.,  North  Tonawonda,  N.  Y. 

Branche*  and  Salem  Office*  in  all 
Leading  Citiee 
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VISIBLE  C0NTIJ01  OF  CRtOITS  PRODUCTION  PERSONNEL-STOCK  SAUS  PROMOTION  • 


that  Watson  and  the  future  motorcycle 
policeman  hung  advertisements  on 
people's  door  knobs  and  marched  in 
parades. 

Another  point  of  business  psychol- 
ogy crops  up  here,  too.  After  a  year  of 
operating  the  EI  Paso  and  San  Antonio 
stores  as  a  partnership.  Ruff  and  Wat- 
son decided  that  it  would  be  better  to 
separate,  each  owning  the  store  he 
managed.  Ruff  has  done  as  well  as 
Watson,  being  the  proprietor  of  a 
wholesale  shoe  house  in  Los  Angeles  as 
well  as  several  retail  stores.  A  few 
months  ago  they  met  and  were  talking 
over  old  times.  Ruff  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  both  been 
pretty  successful. 

"The  best  move  we  made,"  he  said, 
"was  when  we  split  up,  going  our 
separate  ways.  If  we  had  stayed  to- 
gether, each  of  us  would  have  deferred 
to  the  other  and  neither  would  have 
put  his  whole  punch  into  the  business." 

The  Guarantee  is  distinctly  a  one- 
man  show.  That  is  the  reason  why, 
in  this  story,  I  have  written  more  about 
the  proprietor  than  about  the  estab- 
lishment. I  know  a  young  man  who 
made  a  failure  of  his  crockery  store 
because  he  was  so  conceited  that  he  did 
everything  with  a  view  to  getting  him- 
self admired.  If  I  were  asked  to  put 
my  finger  on  the  one  thing  that  has 
made  the  Guarantee  the  success  it  is,  I 
should  answer  that  the  Guarantee  has 
succeeded  largely  because  its  proprie- 
tor has  no  conceit  at  all.  The  Guaran- 
tee is  a  one-man  show;  but  if  Watson 
had  to  choose  between  having  someone 
whack  him  on  the  back  and  tell  him 
that  he  is  the  greatest  merchant  in 
Texas,  or  having  a  countryman  prop- 
erly lilted  to  a  pair  of  work  shoes,  I 
am  sure  he  would  choose  the  latter. 

A  few  years  ago  Watson  conceived  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  sort  of  a  shoe  king 
with  stores  scattered  all  over  the  map. 
It  was  the  one  time,  he  told  me,  when 
he  let  a  little  self-admiration  creep  into 
his  plans. 

"I  guess  some  drummers  had  been 
'stringing  me' so  as  to  get  biggcrordcrs," 
he  said,  "telling  me  that  I  was  a  won- 
der and  altogether  too  smart  to  run 
only  one  establishment.  I  had  visions 
of  myself  living  in  New  York  and 
pulling  the  strings  that  would  operate 
stores  in  fifty  different  towns  and 
cities."  • 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  ideal  Watson 
did  make  a  start  on  his  chain  of  stores, 
opening  up  branches  in  Dallas,  Fort 
Worth  and  I  louston.  The  plan  did  not 
work  out,  and  after  a  year  of  losses  he 
took  his  medicine  and  closed  them  up. 
I  asked  him  if  he  thought  anyone  not  a 
manufacturer  could  operate  a  chain  of 
shoe  stores  successfully. 

"I  sec  no  reason  why  it  couldn't  be 
done,"  replied  Watson,  "if  a  man  was 
smart  enough  to  do  it.  As  for  myself, 
I  just  overestimated  my  ability.  I 
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What  the  U*  S*  Government  says 
about  correspondence  instruction 

One  accounting  course  measures 
up  to  official  requirements 


THE  man  who  stands  still,  toes 
back. " 

The  man  who  would  succeed  in 
business  must  constantly  go  forward. 
Wishing  will  get  him  nowhere — 
training  will  get  him  anywhere. 

Accountancy-trained  men  are  in 
particular  demand.  Undoubtedly  you 
have  been  attracted  by  the  possibilities 
of  this,  the  most  profitable  business 
profession  in  the  world. 

But  you  demand  satisfactory  answers 
to  two  questions: 

"it  correspondence  instruction  really 
successful}" 

and — 

Which  institution  has  perfected  this 
method  of  instruction  to  the  highest  possible 
degree  f" 

Your  Government  maintains  the 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  the  benefit  of 
men  just  like  you.  "Bulletin,  1920, 
No.  10"  is  an  official  publication  of 
this  department.  A  copy  will  be  mailed 
you  if  you  will  send  a  dime  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  at 
Washington. 

Let  us  quote  you  just  a  few  pas- 

Correspondence  study  is  an  indi- 
vidual method  of  instruction,  almost 
the  only  one  now  practiced  on  any 
large  scale.  Except  in  correspondence 
study,  individual  instruction  has  given 
place  to  the  class  method  save  for  the 
favored  few  who  arc  able  to  meet  the 
higher  cost  of  private  teaching. 

'In  correspondence  instruction  each 
student  receives  continuous  individual 
attention  and  assistance  to  meet  his 
special  needs  throughout  the  course. 
It  therefore  serves  not  only  as  a  prac- 
tical resort  when  intensive  study  is  re- 
quired, but  may  in  many  cases  be 
actually  preferable  to  any  other  method 

♦       ♦  ♦ 

"Diligent  inquiry  has  failed  to  find 
a  single  instance  where  a  competent 
conscientious  instructor  has  faithfully 
taught  the  same  subject  both  in  class 
and  correspondence  who  does  not 
find  words  of  commendation  for  cor- 
respondence study.   Many  testify  to 


getting  better  results  by  correspondence 
teaching  than  by  class  instruction. 
Advanced  students  art  competent  witnesses 
and  their  testimony  is  overwhelmingly 
favorable."   (The  italics  are  ours.) 

A  recent  investigation  among  our 
own  graduates  gives  the  most  strik- 
ing proof  of  this  statement.  We  dis- 
covered an  average  increase  in  salary 
of  46%  within  fifteen  months  after 

enrollment 

 the  best  course  for  cor- 
respondence work  is  that  which  fur- 
nishes the  student  separate  typed  or 
mimeographed  lessons  containing  all 
the  material  to  be  studied.  This  kind 
of  course  has  four  distinct  advantages 
— it  permits  the  instructor  to  avoid  all 
the  puzzling  things  of  a  textbook  and 
to  develop  his  subject  with  reference 
to  the  needs  and  methods  of  study  of 
a  particular  class  of  students;  it  per- 
mits the  instructor  to  change  or  modify 
the  lessons  as  the  need  for  change  or 
modification  becomes  apparent;  it  per- 
mits the  student  to  work  easily  in  his 
spare  time;  it  makes  the  student  re- 
alize that  he  is  getting  individual  atten- 
tion and  instruction." 

The  International  Accountants  So- 
ciety course  conforms  absolutely  to 
every  one  of  the  above  requirements 
and  goes  still  further.  Not  only  are  all 
lessons  loose-leaf,  individual  and  type- 
written in  form,  but  the  course  was 
"built  to  blue-print"  by  nationally 
recognized  professional  accountants. 
Every  member  of  the  active  faculty  is 
a  Certified  Public  Accountant  of  the 


highest  professional  standing.  Every 
student  is  under  the  direct,  personal 
supervision  of  this  faculty.  Every  lesson 
is  examined,  criticized  and  graded  by 
a  member  of  this  faculty. 

And  furthermore,  through  our  Post 
Graduate  Courses,  the  student  after 
receiving  a  thorough  training  in  Gen" 
eral  Accounting  is  enabled  to  special- 
ize, under  the  personal  guidance  of  specia- 
lists, in  any  branch  of  accounting  he 
may  elect.  This  Post  Graduate  training 
is  just  as  thorough  and  even  more  per- 
sonal than  the  work  which  precedes 
it.  Every  possible  care  is  taken  to  fit 
the  instruction  to  the  student's  indi- 
vidual needs. 

Every  step  is  intensely  practical. 
Each  lesson  contains  something  which 
can  be  put  to  immediate  use — every 
day's  study  makes  the  student  a  more, 
valuable  man  to  his  employer — every 
hour's  work  means  something  definite 
accomplished. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  students 
are  stepping  into  the  highest  places  in 
their  profession  i  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
this  institution  numbers  more  C-  P.  A.'s 
among  its  graduates  than  any  other 
school,  either  resident  or  extension? 
Is  there  any  reason  why  you  too, 
should  not  benefit,  immediately,  by 
this  opportunity? 

The  cost  is  surprisingly  moderate 
—  we  will  be  pleased  to  make  you 
any  reasonable  terms.  Just  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  it  today.  Read 
the  interesting  and  unusual  literature 
we  will  send  you — then  decide. 


Accountants  Society,  Inc. 

"The  Professional  School  of  Accounting*' 
2626  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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What's  Wrong 
With  Your  Sales 

0*4  of  my  Junti  writwi: 

"The  irnpetui  y«.u  tave  our  buMDeat 
started  u»on  (he  up-ftrade  and  we  have 
been   on   the  ■  ip  ti  j  .:  c  ever  •ince." 

W  ,  ■ t  t  tmm  AW/  Ym. 

Gilbert  P.  Farrar 

Direct  AJ—rtMng 
MO  WhI  42nd  St.,        N.w  York 


Fine,  Medium 
Stub  and  Ball-Pointed 
Once  you  find  the  Speoccriao  Pen 
that  fit*  your  band,  you  will  use 
no  other.  You  will  write  freer, 
with  Icm  effort,  more  uniformly. 
Spencerian  Pent  lait  a  long  time. 
Send  10c  for  10  different  sample 
pens  and  that  fascinating,  32  page 
book,  "Mihat  Your  Hand  Writing 
Reveals.^ 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 
J49  Broadway         New  York  City 

Spenderian 
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wasn't  big  enough  for  Ihc  job.  that's 
all." 

1  wondered  how  many  men  who  had 
developed  a  nine-hundred-thousand- 
dollar  business  would  have  looked  mc 
in  the  eye  and  slated  that  they  might 
not  be  as  smart  us  someone  else. 

Ever  since  the  Guarantee  started  it 
has  been  able  to  discount  all  its  bills. 
This  may  appear  unreasonable  when 
it  is  remembered  that  Ruff  and  Watson 
brought  less  than  six  thousand  dollars 
to  San  Antonio  and  their  business 
increased  from  $15,000  to  139,000  the 
first  year;  any  merchant  knows  that  a 
growing  business  cats  up  capital  un- 
mercifully. When  Watson  was  leaving 
Springfield  to  go  south,  a  San  Antonio 
woman  who  was  living  in  the  Missouri 
town  gave  him  a  lot  of  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  her  old  friends.  Most  of 
them  were  addressed  to  people  who 
might  help  Watson  get  invited  to 
dances,  but  as  he  did  not  own  a  dress 
suit,  and  as  fifteen  dollars  a  week  does 
not  go  far  in  society,  he  just  forgot  to 
present  them. 

One  letter,  however,  was  addressed 
to  a  banker  and  that  one  Watson  pre- 
sented promptly;  it  resulted  in  an 
initial  credit  of  $5,000  for  the  new  firm. 
Even  with  that  help  it  was  not  always 
easy  to  earn  the  discounts.  Watson 
confesses  that  in  the  early  days  he  was 
very  glad  Texas  was  so  far  from 
market.  A  check  mailed  to  a  shoe 
manufacturer  in  Massachussetts  would 
not  get  back  to  the  San  Antonio  bank 
for  payment  for  ten  whole  days. 

Watson  tells  of  a  strong  lesson  in 
financing  he  had  in  his  early  experi- 
ence. There  was  u  yellow  fever  scare 
in  San  Antonio  and  the  town  was 
quarantined.  Watson,  thinking  there 
might  be  no  business  for  a  while,  fixed 
up  a  form  letter  which  he  mailed  to  all 
his  creditors,  staling  the  situation  and 
asking  for  a  liltle  extra  lime  on  his 
indebtedness. 

One  of  the  first  men  to  receive  this 
communication  was  a  jobber  in  Chi- 
cago who  was  on  a  very  friendly  basis 
wilh  the  Guarantee's  proprietor.  This 
man  wired  Watson  that  he  had  done  a 
foolish  thing  if  he  had  sent  similar 
letters  to  all  his  creditors.  The  tele- 
gram added  that  Watson  might  draw 
on  the  sender  for  money  in  case  there 
was  any  trouble. 

There  was  trouble.  Two  firms 
promptly  telegraphed  their  accounts 
to  San  Antonio  attorneys  with  instruc- 
tions to  bring  suit  at  once.  They  were 
taking  no  chances  on  a  customer  in  a 
quarantined  town  who  had  openly  said 
he  might  not  be  able  to  pay  his  bills 
when  they  fell  due.  The  quarantine 
lasted  only  four  days,  anyhow,  and 
with  the  generous  aid  of  his  Chicago 
friend  Watson  pleasantly  paid  the 
attorneys  when  they  came  in  and 
scratched  the  two  firms  off  his  list  of 
wholesalers.   Watson  says  the  incident 
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Daylight  Attachment 

MMMftt  ordinary  electric  ligbu  into 
ftofl  e}e-uvinj*  daylia/ht  and  elimi- 
nate! eye  itram. 

Lmcralitea  enhance  the  appearance 
<>f  any  offic  a tvJ  are  adopted  aa 
» 1  a nd a rd  equipment  for  thuae  who 
appreciate  toe  importance  of  proper 
lighting,  hmeralitea  for  every  readme 
or  writing  nerd.  At  otnee  luppty  and 
reectrtcal  dealer*.  K/hJ jo*  a  tarn  pi* 
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H.  G.  McFADDIN  A  CO.. 
«J  Warren  St.,  New  York 


FREE BOOK 


Thin  book  contains  144  pages  of  practical 
information  that  is  of  exceptional  value 
to  everyone  interested  in  record ■  keeping 
tor  otter,  factory,  store  or  bank.  Illustrate* 
and  describes 40  different  record- keeping  form. 

Moore's  Loose  Leaf  System 

ii  the  standard  system  of  rrcord-kreptng  in 
more  than  200.000  offices. 

Writ*  tar  FREE  Boo*  Today. 

JOHN  C.  MOORE  CORP. 

~il1!iri  i  I  law, 
tMJ  Stone  St.  Rochester,  N.  V. 
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was  worth  the  trouble  and  gave  him  a 
new  iinancial  motto:  "Never  Holler 
Till  You're  Hurt" 

,  A  year  or  so  ago  Watson  invented  a 
chart  for  measuring  feet  at  home, 
which  he  figured  would  make  selling 
shoes  by  mail  an  easy  and  profitable 
business.  He  became  quite  wrought 
up  over  the  prospects,  getting  out  an 
elaborate  catalogue  and  fitting  up  a 
complete  mail  order  department.  But 
the  venture  did  not  work  out  right; 
too  many  of  the  shoes  sent  out  came 
back.  Watson  docs  not  know  whether 
the  fault  lay  in  the  fitting  chart  which 
he  had  felt  so  proud  of,  or  whether 
customers  need  the  personal  persuasion 
of  a  salesman  to  make  them  believe  a 
pair  of  shoes  really  fits.  But  the  result 
was  the  same  in  either  case;  two  pairs 
of  shoes  out  of  every  five  came  back. 

Here  again  Watson's  lack  of  conceit 
saved  him  money.  As  soon  as  he  found 
out  that  his  chart  would  not  sell  shoes 
profitably  he  scrapped  it,  even  though 
it  had  been  his  favorite  brain  child. 

In  the  Guarantee  there  is  a  system 
of  salesmanship  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
might  profitably  be  used  in  any  line 
of  business. 

There  are  two  floor  men  who  meet 
all  callers  at  the  front,  find  out  what 
they  want  and  assign  them  to  sales- 
men; the  latter  do  not  go  forward  and 
grab  off  the  prosperous-looking  cus- 
tomers first,  as  unfortunately  is  done 
in  some  stores.  If  a  salesman  has  a 
hard  time  with  a  customer  and  thinks 

,  there  is  danger  of  losing  a  sale,  he  sends 
up  a  distress  signal.    I  have  watched 

I  the  Guarantee  salesmen  at  work  and 
never  have  been  able  to  learn  exactly 
what  the  signal  is.  but  anyhow  when- 
ever one  of  them  finds  himself  in  a  fix 
he  does  something  that  immediately 
brings  a  floor  man  to  the  rescue.  The 

i  latter  politely  butts  in,  bringing  a  fresh 
salesman  with  him. 

"Excuse  me,"  says  the  floor  man  to 
the  customer,  "but  Mr.  Johnson  has 
been  called  for  in  another  part  of  the 
store.  I  wonder  if  you  would  mind  if 
Mr.  Smith  waits  on  you.  He  is  prob- 
ably more  familiar  with  this  depart- 
ment, anyhow." 

The  change  of  voice,  or  personality, 
or  whatever  it  is  that  works  on  the 
customer's  emotions,  usually  turns 
defeat  into  victory.  From  accurate 
tallies  kept  by  the  Guarantee  for 
several  years  past,  it  is  found  that  75 
per  cent  of  the  customers  given  up  as 
hopeless  by  one  salesman  are  sold  by 
the  substitute. 

The  Guarantee  is  getting  ready  to 
move  into  larger  quarters  next  year. 
The  new  place  has  a  ninety-foot  front, 
which  will  make  it  by  far  the  largest 
shoe  store  in  the  South.  Quarters  like 
that  cost  a  lot  of  money.  I  asked 
Watson  what  he  would  do  if  expenses 
should  run  too  fast  for  the  sales. 


Placer  Mining  Beats 
Nugget-Hunting  - 


Are  you  placer  mining 
for 


IT'S  the  vast  volume  of  gold-bearing 
earth  washed  through  the  sluice- 
ways that  gives  to  placer-mining  its 
peculiar  advantage  over  mere  pros- 
pecting for  nuggets.  . 
On  the  same  principle,  successful  business  men  today  are  placer-mining 
for  ideas  — not  depending  on  chance  nuggets  found  in  odd-moment  read- 
ing. Not  depending  solely  on  their  own  ideas  and  those  of  their  associates, 
but  securing  as  well  the  best  ideas,  plans  and  methods  developed  in 
business  organizations  the  world  over. 

Executives  of  large  businesses  (see  representative  list  on  this  page)  have 
realized  that  they  can  no  longer  depend  on  hit-or-miss,  maybc-you've- 
sccn-it-and-maybe-you-haven't  methods  of  securing  and  adopting  the  ideas 
scattered  here  and   there  through   a  thousand   different  publications. 

Today  these  men  are  using 

PRENTICE-HALL 

BUSINESS  INFORMATION 
SERVICE. 

a  veritable  placer-mining  operation,  in  which 
all  current  business  literature  is  "sluiced"  for 
ideas;  in  which  the  valuable  ideas  arc  retained 
as  gold  is  retained  when  the  earth  is  washed 
through  the  sluice-way*.  Business  articles 
aggregating 

Four  Million  Words   a  Week 

pass  through  the  sluice-ways  of  the  Business 
information  Service.  The  best  ideas  are 
caught  as  gold  is  caught  in  the  riffles,  and 
the  weekly  "clean-up"  is  returned  to  you  as 
the  assaycr  of  their  value. 

The  coil  of  equipment  for  placer-mining  greater,  of 
courae,  than  of  that  required  for  nugget-hunting,  but 
the  returns  are  larger  per  unit  of  expenditure.  The 
positive  returns  you  get  in  pun  gold  of  ideas  through 
the  Business  Information  Service  make  it  a  safe  and 
profitable  investment.  Full  details  in  our  64-page 
booklet  "Bujiurit  /d/aj."  free  to  buiinest  executives. 


Representative  Subscribers : 


Aiwriru  Kipr«M  C». 
American  Suear  H. '  Co. 
Amrf  I.  an  Teoaewo  Co. 
Awlb,  N.  W. 
Carneala  fieri  Co. 
Capital  SereleaGo. 


Ireltie  HilM  nana: 
MerehanU  A...      *t  N.  Y- 
S«utaf  Was*  Corporation 
Mutual  Ufa  flu.  Oaatswnr 
(Mia  l.l.  .  .....  Co. 

l-klln.  gssfM  Tra-slt  OS. 

II.  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Ca. 


•  «.•  SI.  Ga. 

What  They  Say: 

"I  have  already  found  the  Business  Informa- 
tion Service  tone  indispensable." — J.  H.  Moose. 
Irving  National  Bank. 

•The  Service  has  been  of  considerable  interest 
and  value  both  to  myself  and  toour  executives, 
I  I  believe  that  it  is 


worth  considerably 
—P.  B.  I-  is., it,.  The 


and 

more  than  its  coat." 
Fairbanks  Company. 

"I  feel  that  this  Service  could  be  recommended 
to  any  line  of  business  and  could  be  used  to 
great  benefit  by  any  business  mart."— 
A.  W.  Sum..  Capital  Service  Co.,  Boston. 
"We  endeavored  to  get  information  from  two 
or  three  different  sources  before  calling  upon 
you.  but  were  unable  lo  get  anywhere  near 
such  an  exhaustive  study  as  was  f , mined 
by  the  Prentice-Hall  Co."—  Pilltbury  Flour 
Mills  Company. 

"The  connection  we  have  made  with  the 
Prentice-Hall  Company  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  we  enjoy,  and  we  subscribe  to  every 
service  publication  in  the  Country."  —  L.  S. 
Gillham  Co.,  Advertising,  Salt  Lake  City,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Boise. 
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THE  BIRMINGHAM 

TRUST  AND  SAVINGS 
CO.,  Birmingham,  Ala- 
,1'imi,  ire  u*!ng  Mtnnv 
line  on  their  Ladle*' 
IVtx<*t  Books.  Ttiia  it 
i ndeed  a  recomm«rida turn, 
as  the  "female  of  the 
■peae,"  ii  nntaMy  trior p 
appreciative  of  oeatnrt. 
and  beauty. 


The  appearance  of  a 

Deposit  Book 
influences  the  new  depositor 


ARE  the  Deposit  Books  you  »re  handing 
.  to  your  patron*  suggestive  of  the 
character  of  your  Bank?  These  books, 
together  with  your  checks,  arc  a  constant 
reminder  of  your  bank  and  should  be 
planned  accordingly. 

Deposit  Books  made  by  William  Mann 
Company  are  of  the  finest  quality  and  reflect  strength,  dignity 
and  refinement. 

Due  to  the  high  cost  of  leather,  we  recommend  that  you 
have  your  Deposit  Books  bound  in  Mancutine  - — an  imitation 
leather  which  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  appear- 
ance or  quality. 

Samples  and  prices  gladly  submitted. 

Blank  Books —  Bound  and  Loot*  Leaf  —  Lithographing.  Printing, 
Engraving  —  Office  Stationery  and  Supplies 

WILLIAM  MANN  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 

FOUNDED  IN  IMS 
Nsiv  York  Office i:     '61  BnaJiuay 


Time  Saved  is  Money  Made 

An  important  factor  in  every  industry  today  is  the  demand  for  quicker 
action,  less  confusion,  less  delay.  Time  spent  in  walking  is  wasted 
time — wasted  money.  Every  department  of  the  office  or  factory  can  be 
within  arm's  reach  if  you  install  the  efficient  time  saver, 

STROMBERG  -  CARLSON 

Inter-Communicating  System 

Always  assures  direct  connections  every  hour  of  the  day.    Simply  push 

one  button  once.  No  switchboard  or 
operator  required. 

Investigate — send  coupon  today. 

SlromheriJ. Carlson  Tel.  Ml*.  Company 
Kochntrr.  N.  V..  U.  S.  A. 
l*aUrt  a  it  J  Imtlmtlen  im  ttl  fimriml  ,ilu, 


Sirnmbeeg .  Carlson  Tal.  Ml*.  Co.  h  i  si 

Rochester,  N.  Y_  U.  S.  A. 

Plriar  arai  me  j„ut  book  "WW  Walk."  and  lurtbee  anerip. 
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"What  do  you  think  I  would  do?' 
"Do  I  look  like  a  man  who  would  keep 
on  losing  money  just  for  the  fun  ol 
having  a  big  store." 

I  Ie  showed  some  feeling  as  he  leaned 
toward  me  to  answer  his  own  question. 

"If  the  big  plate  shouldn't  pay,"  hi 
said,  "I  would  move  back  into  a  smallei 
place  just  as  soon  as  I  could  get  rid  ol 
the  high-priced  lease.  Then  I  would 
tell  the  people  through  the  newspapers 
that  I  wasn't  so  smart  as  I  had  thought." 


Head  Work 

By  JOHN  J.  JENNINGS 

fHE  CUSTOMER  sends  in  a  written 

order  for  so  many  barrels  of  XX 
flour  and  twenty  pounds  of  Maple 
Leaf  coffee.  The  shipper  sends  him 
coffee,  twenty  pounds,  with  a  maple 
leaf  on  the  label  and  the  required 
number  of  barrels  of  flour  marked  XX. 

That's  automatic  service,  the  lowest 
form  of  mental  activity,  but  — 

The  customer  orders  a  "water  sheep" 
and  equipment;  the  shipper  sends  him 
a  hydraulic  ram. 

The  order  blank  says  "sacred  candy" ; 
divinity  fudge  fills  the  bill. 

"I  stutter  awfully,  and  I've  got  a 
stoppage  in  my  speech  when  I  try  lo 
write  — can't  think  of  what  I  want  lo 
say,  but  I  want  a  rifle  that  remind> 
me  of  myself,"  the  letter  reads.  A  few 
days  after  the  order  is  shipped  the 
customer  writes  back  that  "that  're- 
peater' rifle  was  just  what  I  wanted, 
but  I  couldn't  think  of  it  to  save  m\ 
life." 

"I'm  leaving  for  Paris  tomorrow 
Please  send  me  a  'jewel'  language  book 
at  once,"  is  a  bit  subtle,  but  a  French- 
English  dictionary  reached  the  cus- 
tomer in  plenty  of  time, 

"Please  send  me  a  quart  of  tea  for 
Christmas  and  a  few  remarks  by  Mr. 
Showpan,"  was  a  poser,  but  in  view  oi 
the  fact  that  the  order  came  from  the 
chairman  of  the  local  music  committee, 
a  Christmas  quartette  and  Chopin's 
Funeral  March  went  back  and  stayed 
put. 

When  an  exceedingly  absent-minded 
buyer,  a  typical  college  professor  of  the 
comic  press,  telephoned  in  a  very  nice 
order  to  be  sent  by  express,  he  just 
couldn't  recall  the  name  of  the  station 
lo  which  it  was  to  be  addressed. 

"The  only  light  I  can  give  you  ~n 
that  it  isn't  'Whiskey  Straight*  bul 
reminds  me  of  it,"  the  absent-minded 
one  explained. 

The  goods  were  promptly  packed, 
shipped  to  Jamaica  Plains,  deliverer: 
and  paid  for. 

And  that's  real  head  work  — a  neai 
approach  to  genius. 
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Copies  . 

 B  a  minute 


What  Are  Shelves  For  ? 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

It  was  the  negro's  turn  to  stand 
open-mouthed.  J.  F.  Vail  went  across 
the  street  and  into  his  big  store  at  a  sort 
of  dog-trot.  His  clerks  stared;  those 
who  had  guilty  consciences  trembled. 
He  was  looking  them  and  their  de- 
partments and  their  shelves  over  with 
a  concentrated,  searching  air  that 
seemed  to  bode  them  no  good.  Staring 
seemed  the  fashion;  poor,  perplexed 
old  Sam  Wood  was  staring  stupidly 
when  the  chief  confronted  him  again. 
But  the  latter  did  not  notice  his  man- 
ager's face. 

"Samr*  he  cried;  "I've  got  it. 
You're  going  to  be  promoted  to  the 
position  of  floor  director  and  I'm 
going  to  take  on  a  new  man,  as  soon 
as  I  can  find  him,  as  campaign  man- 
ager. We're  going  to  tear  down  most 
of  the  store  and  rebuild.  We're  going 
to  have  a  sale  that  will  make  the  town 
of  Milton  and  Webster  County  sit  up 
nights  and  talk  about  us.  We're  going 
to  change  our  whole  policy,  sink  or 
swim,  survive  or  perish!   And  Sam!" 

"Y-yes,  M-mister—  I  mean,  J.  F." 

"Sam,  my  dear  old  fellow,  in  our 
new  store  there  isn't  going  to  be  a 
drawer  nor  a  bin  nor  a  closet  where  a 
piece  of  stock  can  be  hidden  or  put 
away  or  buried.  Not  one— and  no 
shelves,  Sam.  Particularly  and  most 
emphatically,  Sam  — no  shelves!" 

J.  F.  Vail  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
make  plunges,  and  he  found  that  his 
new  policy  had  committed  him  to  a 
change  more  radical  than  he  had 
figured  on  in  the  first  flush  of  enthu- 
siasm. The  Vail  tradition  was  all 
against  sensationalism;  against  catch- 
penny sales;  against  extremist  meas- 
ures and  extravagant  statements.  Hut 
an  inventory,  begun  at  once  and  com- 
pleted during  a  week-end  holiday 
period  that  happened  to  include  the 
Monday  following,  showed  him  things 
about  the  store  that,  in  the  light  of 
his  new  vision,  he  had  not  dreamed 
were  possible.  Goods  came  out  from 
hiding,  goods  that  bore  code  signs 
indicating  that  they  had  been  bought 
too  many  years  before  to  be  believed. 

While  old  Sam  Wood  shook  his  head 
and  confided  to  the  cashier  his  con- 
viction that  J.  F.  had  gone  clean  mad, 
the  head  of  the  firm  closeted  him- 
self with  his  advertising  man,  the  radi- 
cal J.  Warren  Brown,  and  concocted  a 
scries  of  full-pages  that  looked  like 
circus  posters.  Brown  was  in  his  ele- 
ment. He  loved  it.  He  surprised  and 
surpassed  himself.  The  J.  F.  Vail 
Company  broke  out  in  a  sale  that  liter- 
ally did  cause  Milton  and  its  surround- 
ing country  to  gasp.  But  the  frugal 
housewives  and  buyers  did  not  let 
their  gasping  interfere  with  taking 
J.  F.  at  his  word.  The  sale  netted 
something  under  sixty  thousand  in 


will  do  the  work  "/Fifty  Typists 

75  good,  clean,  sharp  form  letters  a  minute.  That  is  what  can  be  done 
in  your  own  office  by  any  stenographer  or  office  boy. 


Exact  Form  Letters — 
20c  Per  Thousand 

Better  form  letters  than  you  ever 
thought  possible — letters  with  the 
clean  cut  appearance  of  neatly 
typed  originals  that  exactly  dupli- 
cate the  typewriter  type,  can  be 
printed  at  the  rate  of  7>  per  minute 
on  the  Rotospeed. 

No  Type,  Trouble  or  Mum 

The  Rotospeed  stencil  is  prepared 
quickly  and  easily.  No  type  to 
set.  Typewrite  your  letters  on  a 
sheet  oi  stencil  paper.  Attach 
the  stencil  paper  to  the  Rotospeed 
and  turn  the  handle.  That's  all. 
A  child  can  do  it.  The  Rotospeed 
has  a  semi-automatic  feed — self 
adjusting  impression  roll,  an  un- 
limited head-spacing  device  and 
improved  receiving  tray — all 
these  exclusive  advantages — yet, 
it's  the  simplest  duplicator  in  the 
world. 


Ruled  Forms  Easily  Printed 

Ruled  forms  of  all  sizes  from  3x5 
inqh  cards  to  8^  >xl6  inch  sheets 
arc  printed  on  the  Rotospeed  just 
as  easily  as  form  letters  and  at  a 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  thousand. 

Illustrations  and  Signatures 
Quickly  Reproduced 

Sketches  can  be  copied  or  traced  on  the 
ttencit  paper  and  the  signature  written 
to  that  a  completely  typewritten,  illus- 
trated and  signed  letter  will  be  printed 
at  one  operation. 

Only  One  Model- 
Price  $43.50  Complete 

This  machine  does  everything  that  a 
stencil  duplicator  can  do.  There  are 
no  accessories  or  higher  priced  models. 
The  price  includes  lull  equipment  and 


sufficient  supplies  for  printing  twenty 
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four  jobs. 
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Free  Trial  at  Our  Risk 
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"'Machinery  does  it  novo,  Miss  Jones" 

When  I  started  in  the  business,  keeping  books  was  slow,  painstaking 
work,  although  we  all  took  pride  in  it. 

Now  this  office  has  machinery  for  bookkeeping,  posting  and  cus- 
tomers' statements,  all  done'  quickly  and  accurately. 

You  will  use  as  much  ledger  paper  in  one  day,  Miss  Jones,  as  I  used 
in  a  month.  In  fact,  the  very  paper  you  use  has  become  a  vital 
factor  in  your  day's  work. 

BUYERS  LEDGER. 

A  strong,  moderate-priced  paper  for  machine  bookkeeping  and  statement  work 

"Buyers"  is  the  identifying  trade-mark  for  this  ledger  paper;  it  is  the 
mark  of  the  paper  maker,  not  the  jobber,  converter  or  stationer. 
The  mill  holds  itself  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  thc"Buyers" 
standard  in  ledger  paper. 

Any  printer  or  stationer  can  supply  Buyers  Ledger 
in  your  tiork;  it  is  distributed  nationally. 

FREE  TRIAL  SHEETS — If  you  wi»h  to  experiment  in  your  own  office,  without 
obligation  whatsoever,  tend  for  25  Trial  Sheets  of  Buyers  Ledger  cut  to  12x12  inches 
(tundard  package;  if  other  size  is  desired,  please  specify).  You  decide  whether 
Buyers  I^edsrr  will  help  your  operators  (ret  out  the  work. 


CHEMICAL  PAPER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts 
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thirty  days.  People  came  from  the 
capital  to  buy.  The  dusty,  shelf-worn 
old  stock  melted  away. 

Meantime  J.  F.  himself  had  taken 
two  weeks  off.  "Never  mind  about 
the  business,  Sam  I"  he  had  said,  to 
Wood's  protests  at  his  leaving  in  (he 
middle  of  this  rush.  "Unless  I'm 
greatly  mistaken  the  sale  will  manage 
itself  — and  J.  Warren  will  feed  the 
flames!"  Whereupon  he  had  gone  to 
the  buying  depots  and  restocked. 

The  new  prices  made  him  wince,  but 
he  was  a  shrewd  purchaser,  he  knew 
his  territory  and  he  was  ready  to  pay 
what  amounted  to  cash  for  most  of  his 
goods.  A  heart-to-heart  talk  with  his 
banker,  who  had  imagination,  had  done, 
that  business  for  him!  Before  the  big 
sale  was  over  the  goods  to  replace  the 
stuff  that  had  been  lying  on  those  pre- 
cious shelves  were  beginning  to  roll  in. 

BY  closing  tight  for  a  week  Vail  was 
able  to  get  His  first  floor  recon- 
structed sufficiently  todo  business  on  the 
new  basis.  Thereafter  the  contractors 
moved  up  a  floor  at  a  time  and  scarcely- 
interfered  with  trade.  The  whole 
place  was  remade  in  sixty  days.  And 
in  the  meantime  J.  Warren  Brown  had 
been  talking  to  the  people  of  Milton 
in  the  first  person  singular  and  signing 
J.  F.  Villi's  name  to  his  talks.  He  had 
let  them  in  on  the  secret.  He  had 
revealed  Mr.  Vail's  motives  and  his 
ambition.    One  of  his  head  lines  read: 

Some  Stores  Are  Like  Your  Preserve 
Closet;  Others  Are  Like  Your 
Kitchen  Pantry 

The  text  had  compared  the  policy  of 
hoarding  stocks  and  that  of  moving 
them  day  by  day.  meeting  new  needs 
and  conditions  and  catering  to  new 
tastes  and  appetites  as  the  housewife 
prepares  her  menus.  Another  display 
began: 

Contrast  the  Old  "Store"  with  the 
Modem  "Shop" 

This  line  of  publicity  look  hold. 
It  was  couched  in  terms  of  today  and 
rang  convincingly.  The  Vail  Company 
establishment  lived  up  to  it.  Old 
shelves— dust  traps  and  stock  deposi- 
tories—were done  away  with  as  far  as 
possible;  only  in  the  piece-goods  de- 
partments were  there  any  shelves  at 
all.  But  what  Vail  insisted  on  — 
preached  and  hammered  away  at  and 
impressed  on  his  sales  force  — was  that 
tt  was  the  shelf  idea  he  was  fighting. 
And  gradually  his  sermons  got  over 
inside  the  store.  Materials  moved. 
If  they  didn't  move  J.  F.  found  out 
why.  His  success  was  almost  instan- 
taneous; in  many  ways  it  was  incredible. 

Roughly  speaking,  as  he  says  him- 
self now  in  discussing  the  epochal 
change  of  those  days,  he  had  turned 
his  stock  under  the  old  system  about 
three  times  in  two  years.  Certain 
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In  1921- 


Watch  your  Curve  Charts 
and  Sales  Maps  Closely 

The  new  year  brings  new  conditions,  new  problems  and  new  opportunities  to  your  business. 
By  means  of  Curve  Charts,  Graphs  and  Maps  posted  on  MULTIPLEX  FIXTURES, 
keep  in  close  touch  with  every  phase  of  your  business. 

MULTIPLEX  keeps  vari-sized  graphic  charts  in  ONE  place,  in  vertical 
position ;  always  ready  for  quick  reference  and  convenient  marking. 
No  stooping,  straining  or  hunting  for  business  facts. 
Jtfsaj  »iktr  mm*  — in  CATALOG  NO.  10. 

MULTIPLEX  DISPLAY  nXTURE  C^fmntM£^t^h.umm 
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Post    Graphic  Charts 
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Interned  (Executive) 

Auditing 


New,  vital  facts  presented  for  the  first  time  in  a 
complete  course  fitting  accountants  of  advanced 
standing  for  the  position  of  Chief  Accountant 


To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  executive 
and  chief  accountants  this  remarkable,  practi- 
cal extension  course  has  been  prepared.  Every 
duty,  opportunity  and  function  of  the  Comp- 
troller, Auditor  and  Chief  Accountant  is 
analyzed,  classified,  and  clearly  set  forth  by 
thoroughly  competent,  practical,  experienced 
accountant-instructors,  with  individual  at- 
tention to  the  work  of  each  student. 
Ten  lessons  in  looscleaf  perpetually  revised.  A 
number  of  original  charts  and  graphs  give  a 


volume  of  Instruction  in  compact,  compre- 
hensible, usable  form. 

Get  our  booklet  on 
"Internal  Auditing"  free 

To  those  who  are  fitted  by  experience  and 
training,  we  will  gladly  send  this  valuable 
booklet.  Full  of  facts  and  interesting  au- 
thentic information  about  Internal  Auditing. 
A  complete  summary  of  our  special  course. 


International  Accountants  Society,  Inc. 

"The  Profettional  School  of  Accounting" 

2626  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

International  Accountants  Society,  Inc.,  Dap*..  14.  UK  S.  Michigan  An.,  Chicago,  II]. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  interested  in  your  advanced  accounting  courses.  Ptesse  send  me  complete  information  «tfi 
tubiecit  checked, 

□  INTERNAL  AUDITING         □  General  Accnuatins:  Preparatory  □  Credits  and  Credit  Administration 

□  C.  P.  A  Coaching                                 for  Post  Graduate  Course  L3  Applied  Huiincst  Statistics 

□  Ksirrnal  Auditing                       □  Income  and  Excels  Profits  Tat  n  Syitematiring  and  Cost  Accounting 


Name  .  Streei  Address  

City   State   Age-'  Position?. 

Education'     Any  practical  esprnrncr?  

Erer  studied  Accounting-1  Where  and  hon  much'     — 
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Your  Personal  File 

YOUR  ideas,  plans,  confi- 
dential data  —  the  facts, 
figures  and  information  relative 
to  your  business  are  properly 
classified  and  made  instantly 
available  by  the  Auto  Desk  Com- 
panion—  a  "V"  File.  It  is  the 
greatest  business  building  office 
accessory  ever  produced.  Es- 
pecially designed  for  rapid  and 
convenient  filing.  It  is  so  easy 
to  use  that  you  keep  and  classify 
the  information  that  ordinarily 
slips  by  to  be  regretted  later. 


Iwh*  thw  laUara  ui 
<h*  4ra*  *r.  This 

patented  "V"  Ml*  In*. 


No  other  file  in  the 
world  has  the  auto- 
matic expansion 
which  gives  visible 
filing,  adds  20%  to 
capacity  and  per- 
mits of  instant 
access  for  inserting 
or  removing  the 
thinnest  sheets  or  thickest  folder. 


Try  the  Auto  Desk  Companion  for 
30  days —  see  koto  it  serves  as  a 
silent  and  rfieient  partner  — sores 
time  and  fires  constant  assistance. 

The  Automatic  File  &  Index  Co. 

South  Stat.  Straat  GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 
For  Exmitirr,  Drparlmrnt  or  Home  list 


goods  and  commodities,  of  course,  had 
practically  never  turned  —  "Became 
glued  to  the  shelves  I"  he  grunted. 
But  under  the  new  program  there  had 
to  be  a  turnover  or  there  was  a  bonfire. 
One  of  the  surprising  things  Vail 
learned  was  that  he  had  been  an  "easy 
mark"  for  a  lot  of  clever  salesmen  — 
had  been  stocking  up  with  stuff  that 
might  "gel  a  call"  perhaps  once  a  year. 
"Might  as  well  have  been  carrying 
gravestones!"  he  would  exclaim.  Al- 
though it  hurt  him  to  do  it— and  made 
old  Sam  Wood  shed  tears  — he  actually 
scrapped  stuff  that  would  not  go.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  he  found  he  was 
making  a  practically  complete  turn- 
over of  his  stock  as  a  whole  every  three 
months  and  most  of  his  goods  went 
six  and  seven  times. 

"The  only  thing  I  had  to  avoid," 
he  said,  "was  turning  myself  into  a 
five-and-ten-ccnt  store.  I  kept  our 
standards  up.  But  I  made  the  stock 
move  on.  I  was  the  traffic  officer  of 
the  place,  and  when  1  blew  my  whistle 
something  had  to  give  way.  The  big 
change  was  a  good  thing  for  me.  It 
made  me  young.  It  gave  me  snap  and 
punch.  The  spirit  communicated  it- 
self to  the  whole  organisation.  It 
proved  to  be  a  pleasure  to  handle 
brand-new  goods  and  pass  them  on  to 
our  customers.  Whiz  and  Bang  are 
our  two  favorite  gods.  We've  got  high 
class  with  a  punch  in  it!" 

He  had,  and  he  has— for  I  have 
drawn  this  tale  from  life.  In  a  Pacific 
Coast  town  of  30,000  people  you  can 
find  the  no-shelf  store  today,  and  just 
inside  the  entrance,  to  take  your  um- 
brella in  the  winter  or  to  give  you 
welcome  and  open  the  door  for  you  in 
summer,  is  a  laughing  negro,  with  one 
arm,  who  is  a  part  of  the  institution  — 
although  he  never  could  understand 
how  it  came  about— and  who  speaks 
of  the  J.  F.  Vail  Company  establish- 
ment as  "mah  place  of  business!" 
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New  1920  Model 
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YOUR  SHIPMENTS 

Simplicity,  Speed,  Endurance 

Simplicity  in  construction  because  of 
correct  design.  Speed  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  world's 
largest  shippers.  Durability  to  last 
a  Business  Lifetime.  These,  plus  new 
and  improved  features  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  machine,  have 
made  the  DIAGRAPH  famous 
with  shippers  everywhere  for  the 
past  nineteen  years. 
There  is  a  DIAGRAPH  for  every 
need;  with  the  DIAGRAPH  you 
can  perform  a  broader  range  of  use- 
ful work  than  with  any  other  type. 

Try  It  Before  You  Buy  It 

Prove  to  your  own  satisfaction,  with- 
out expense,  that  the  DIAGRAPH 
will  avoid  drudgery,  error  and  delays 
in  shipping — simply  ask  us  to  send 
a  DIAGRAPH  today,  prepaid. 
Give  it  a  thorough  trial.  If  you 
like  it,  then  buy  it;  otherwise  re- 
turn it  at  our  expense. 

Shipping  Room  Supplies 

Stencil  board,  inks,  brushes  and 
other  shipping  room  supplies  can  be 
bought  at  marked  savings  direct 
from  our  St.  Louis  office  or  from 
branch  office  nearest  you. 


DIAGRAPH  STENCIL  MACHINE  CORP. 

1601  So.  Kintahilhwar  Blvd..  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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What  Makes  a  Good  Salesman  ? 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

.■'(•••n  possible  to  draw  a  scientific 
parallel  between  ratings  and  sales 
production  have  been  too  few  and 
the  time  in  which  the  rating  scale 
has  been  in  use  in  specific  cases  has 
been  too  short  to  establish  any  general 
laws  except  this  — that  the  rating  scale, 
when  properly  used,  is  uniformly 
predictive.  The  bureau  itself  makes 
(his  statement: 

"All  the  facts  point  very  definitely 
to  a  need  for  job  specifications  for 
salesmen  — for  accurate  descriptions  of 
salesmen's  jobs.  Until  interviewers 
know  definitely  just  what  the  successful 
salesman  docs  and  how  he  does  it.  there 
is  little  hope  for  more  than  mediocre 
selection.  Each  firm  must  know  what 
funslitutes  success  for  its  line  of  busi- 
ness and  what  traits  a  salesman  needs 
to  possess  in  order  to  achieve  success. 
A  detailed  and  careful  analysis  of  each 
telling  position  is  the  only  way  to 
secure  this  knowledge.  When  the 
facta  have  been  secured,  a  rating  scale 
lilted  to  the  needs  can  then  be  drawn 
up.  With  such  a  rating  scale  and  with 
a  fair  and  accurate  method  of  measur- 
ing success,  a  firm  is  in  a  position,  when 
a  sufficient  number  of  records  have 
been  accumulated,  to  evaluate  its 
methods  of  selection  scientifically." 

And  now  — here  the  sales-executive 
reader  is  solemnly  advised  to  pause  and 
knock  three  times  on  wood  — how  long 
will  the  new  man  stick?  No  sales  ex- 
ecutive needs  to  be  told  how  serious 
0  thing  is  his  turnover.  One  of  the 
member  companies  in  the  Bureau  of 
Personnel  Research  has  figured  it  out 
that  every  salesman  it  employs  costs 
the  company  $300  and  that  of  all  the 
salesmen  selected  each  year  40  per  cent 
are  failures.  Another  member  com- 
pany spent  $"),(KK)  in  the  training  of 
four  salesmen  and  then,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  faced  the  problem  of  its 
future  dealings  with  those  men.  They 
had  been  fair  producers  during  the  first 
six  months;  during  the  second  six 
months  their  sales  had  dwindled  vir- 
tually to  nothing.  Should  they  be 
discharged?  Should  they  be  given  fur- 
ther training?  What  were  the  chances 
that  their  sales  would  "pick  up"? 

The  degree  of  selling-force  turnover 
is  regulated  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
degree  of  selling-force  success.  That 
sounds  obvious;  the  bureau's  research 
has  shown  it  to  be  true.  And  the 
bureau  has  established  something  else, 
*hieh  is  that  selling  success  is  de- 
pendent, to  a  great  extent,  upon  sales- 
men's intelligence.  That,  too,  may 
-mind  obvious,  but  the  bureau  de- 
manded—and got  — the  proof.  Very 
well,  then,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
the  most  intelligent  applicants  will 
make  the  most  successful  salesmen,  and 


The  Ideal  executive  is  one  toho  neotr  does  any- 
thing that  can  he  done  by  anybody  the,  and 
yet  k  alu>ay,  busy.        _  HATloH;  Bwwem. 


More  Than  Fifty  Thousand 

Able  Executives  Depend  Upon  The 

Dictograph 

System  of  Interior  Telephones 


— to  keep  them  unhampered  by  detail 

— to  keep  them  free  for  the  Big  Things 

to  enable  them  to  guide  and  govern  their  entire  organizations 
without  leaving  their  desks 

to  put  them  in  instant  touch  with  one  man  or  half  a  dozen  men 

— to  carry  the  commanding  part  of  them  — their  voices  directed 
by  their  brains  —  to  every  part  of  their  plants 

—  to  always  be  able  to  direct  somebody  else  to  actually  do  the 
work  at  hand 

— to  enable  them  to  be  always  busy  planning  —  busy  with  the 
vision  —  the  foresight  that  means  supremacy  , 


And  not  only  is  the  executive  in  instant  automat  ic  touch  with  his  organiza- 
tion, but  every  department  is  in  instant  automatic  touch  with  every 
other — thus  eliminating  friction — the  running  from  office  to  office  for 
information  —  and  reducing  errors  to  a  minimum. 

The  Dictograph  is  the  quickest,  most  convenient,  frictionless  means  of 
Intercommunication  ever  devised  —  it's  instant. 

There's  no  operator.    No  busy  wire. 

And  the  regular  telephone  service  is  wonderfully  improved  because  the 
Dictograph  System  does  all  of  the  inside  work. 

"Just  press  a  key  and  talk." 

A  ten-minute  "Essay  on  Executive  Efficiency,"  which  shows  the  relation 
of  the  Dictograph  to  the  problems  of  Executive  Control  and  Intercommunica- 
tion, awaits  you  with  my  compliments.  Or,  one  of  our  Sales  Engineers  will 
demonstrate  the  Dictograph  to  you  on  your  own  Desk  at  your  convenience 
and  without  obligation  on  your  part. 


President 

Dictograph  Products  Corporation 


220  West  42d  Street, 
New  York  City 


(Cneclr  one  of  ibe  ttjuarea) 
|  I    I  Fre*  Booklet— You  may  mail' An  Eiaay on  I 
■  I— •  Executive  Efficiency ."wbich*iub*>c«  ike  proo- 
|  lem  intercommunication. 

I  I- 1  5- Minute  Demon*  rranlon —  Yon  may 

I  I— '  rive  u*  a   5-minute  Demon rtr* tion  of  the 
Dictograph,  with  the  undemanding  thai  it  place* 
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Special  Printed  Sheets  for  Recording 

National  Ready  Record  Forms  assist  the  account- 
ant in  keeping  the  essential  figures  of  any  business 
in  shape  for  instant  examination  and  comparison. 
They  are  printed  complete  on  bond  paper,  size  1 1  x 
%Vi  in.,  and  punched  for  ring  binders. 

These  forms  are  indispensable  as  report  sheets  for 
the  executive  who  desires  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  details  of  his  business.  The  sheets  are 
banded  100  in  a  package,  500  in  a  box.  Sold  at 
the  stationer's  and  office  supply  houses. 


READY  RECORD  FORMS 


Sales  Records 
Recapitulation  Blanks 
Weekly  Time  Sheet* 


Monthly  Recapitulation 
Expense  Records 
Daily  Statements 


Smdforfrtt  copy  of  "GOOD  FORMS  FOR 
RECORD  MAKING, "  shewing  hundreds  of 
ready-ruled  and  printed  forms  for  accounting. 


NatidnaI  B 


25  Riverside 


£££  Qdjvipany 


HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
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the  most  successful  salesmen  will  re- 
main longest  with  the  company. 

Now  the  "other  things"  —  appear- 
ance and  manner,  convincingness,  in- 
dustry, character  and  so  on  — are 
provided  for  in  the  rating  scale.  But 
how  about  intelligence?  Will  an  inter- 
view establish  his  mentality? 

Positive  tests  of  intelligence,  the 
bureau  believes,  well  may  supplement 
the  rating  interview,  and  in  this  belief 
the  bureau  has  developed  tests  to 
gauge  men's  mentality.  The  tests 
represent  years  of  study  and  many 
revisions.  Bound  up  in  a  book  in  the 
bureau's  library,  they  make  a  sizable 
volume,  entirely  too  bulky  to  be 
reviewed  here.  Anyway,  intelligence 
tests  and  mental  alertness  tests  of 
many  kinds,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
good  and  adaptable  to  the  needs  of 
almost  any  line  of  business,  have  been 
published  so  extensively  that  they  are 
virtually  common  property  and  easily 
available. 

Of  the  results  of  specific  applications 
of  its  own  intelligence  tests  the  bureau 
reports  thut  it  "has  discovered  that  in 
three  different  companies  men  above 
the  average  intelligence  of  their  fellow 
salesmen  have  the  ability  to  improve 
their  sales  with  length  of  service,  while 
the  chances  arc  high  that  the  poor 
salesman  of  low  intelligence  will  never 
improve.*  *  'The  intelligence  factor  is 
only  one  subject  that  the  bureau  is 
investigating.  It  is  giving  a  thorough 
try-out  to  tests  of  will  power  and  tests 
of  honesty.*  *  *But  the  intelligence, 
or  mental  alertness,  tests  have  been 
developed  to  a  stage  where  they  can  be 
used  with  value  at  the  present  time." 

So  much  — for  our  present  purposes, 
at  least  —  for  selecting  salesmen.  Now. 
what  about  sales  supervision?  What 
about  training  salesmen? 

Again  the  bureau  goes  back  to  the 
concrete,  to  the  successful  salesman, 
to  the  chap  who  already  is  making 
good.  To  quote  from  a  bureau  bul- 
letin : 

"The  best  means  of  discerning  what 
training  a  beginning  salesman  should 
have  is  to  study  the  selling  talks  and 
methods  of  the  successful  salesmen. 
The  training  curriculum  should  not 
contain  material  that  is  not  used  by 
the  successful  salesman  and  it  should 
not  omit  any  items  that  are  common 
in  the  selling  talks  and  methods  of  the 
successful  salesmen.  Today  all  cur- 
ricula for  the  training  of  salesmen  are 
weak  in  this  respect.  A  training 
curriculum  should  not  be  worked  out 
from  an  armchair,  nor  by  taking  the 
ideas  and  experiences  of  one  top-notch 
salesman,  nor  by  having  successful 
salesmen  contribute  from  their  ex- 
perience information  covering  only  a 
few  phases  of  their  work.  The  latter 
method  is  the  best  of  the  three,  but 
it  falls  short  of  producing  the  best 
Digitized  by  VjOOQle 
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Made  for  the  Machine 

Forethought  in  the  paper  mill  saves 
trouble  in  your  machine  bookkeeping 
department. 

Kconomic  Ledger  is  made  with  its 
ultimate  functions  always  in  mind. 

It  works  fast  and  sure  in  the  machine. 
It  wands  up  well,  despite  constant  use, 
and  is  free  from  the  curling  habit. 

It  takes  a  perfect  impression.  It 
erases  clean,  and  has  a  slightly  dull 
surface  which  is  restful  to  the  operator's 

eyes. 

Any  stationer  or  printer  ran  supply 
Kconomic  Ledger  in  your  printed 
forms.  The  name  of  the  paper  and 
the  maker's  trade-mark  are  water- 
marked into  the  sheet. 

Send  for  frtt  trtt  ihttti 

C  ROCKER -McEl WAIN  COMPANY 
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accounting  supplies  A£hi? 


BY  concentrating  all  of  our 
energy  in  one  line — the 
manufacture  of  Loose  Leaf 
Accounting  Supplies^  we  are 
Loose  Leaf  specialists  in 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Because  of  our  superior 
equipment — special  ruling  and 
printing  machinery — our  work 
is  of  the  higher  grade. 

The  Cesco  line  of  binders 


represents  a  complete  assort- 
ment—  a  binding  device  for 
every  conceivable  purpose. 

Send  for  Catalog 

In  addition  to  the  large  number 
of  Ledgers,  Post  Binders, 
Transfers,  etc.,  it  illustrates  an 
immense  collection  of  Stock 
Forms  and  Records  adapt- 
able to  most  lines  of  business. 


LOOSE  /^CACtf  LEAF 


^5e  C.  E.  SHEPPARD  CO. 


Van  Alit  A  14th  St., Long  UUnd  City,, 
New  York  City 
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Send  for  copy  of 
"Filing  and  Finding"; 
story  of  a  modern, 
efficient  office  appliance 


Old  Way  or 

Nuway  ? 

HERE'S  how  filing  drawers  gener- 
ally look  in  the  office  where  old 
filing  methods  prevail. 

And  here's  the  way  they  ALWAYS 
look  with  NUWAY  Filing  Interiors 
installed.  Folders  held  in  five  places  j 
partitions  movable;  adjustable  at  top 
and  bottom.  No  sagging  or  buckling 
folders,  no  crumpled,  torn  letters. 


Some  valuaole  territory  still  available  for  live  dealers. 

Write  today  to 

MI^&aAa&^Inc.  301  ClttcoU^iMt^hMY 
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curriculum.  Why  net  give  the  new 
salesman  a  training  that  is  complete 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  does  not 
require  him  to  waste  any  of  his  effort 
on  material  that  will  not  be  of  use  in 
getting  orders'?  The  only  way  to  get 
such  a  curriculum  is  to  make  a  detailed 
analysis  of  what  successful  salesmen 
do." 

To  provide  one  means  of  making 
"a  detailed  analysis  of  what  successful 
salesmen  do,"  the  bureau  has  developed 
a  questionnaire,  a  copy  of  which  a 
sales  executive  may  give  to  each  of  his 
salesmen  with  instructions  to  fill  il  out. 
The  questions  cover  every  phase  of  his 
work,  from  his  methods  of  using  pre- 
liminary advertising  to  "closing  the 
deal."  Filled  out.  the  questionnaire 
presents  a  portrait  of  the  successful 
salesman  from  one  point  of  view  — his 
own.  There  is  another  point  of  view 
to  be  considered  — that  of  a  detached, 
disinterested  observer.  The  bureau 
has  been  sending  observers  out  into 
|  the  field,  to  "go  around"  with  the 
salesmen  of  member  firms  as  the  men 
call  on  their  prospects,  to  observe  and 
report.  And  that  brings  us  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  story. 

You  will  remember  that  Kane,  my 
Pittsburgh  salesman  friend,  and  I  were 
left  at  the  dinner  table  and  that  I  had 
undertaken  to  tell  all  this  to  him. 

"It  was  one  of  those  field  observers  — 
Mcllvaine  — who  followed  you  around 
yesterday,"  I  told  Kane.  "He  watched 
how  you  worked  and  made  notes  of 
what  you  said.  He  put  it  all  into  a 
report  and  I  have  a  copy  of  the  report 
—  you'll  get  one,  too,  in  a  day  or  so. 
Just  to  show  you  wljat  manner  of  re- 
port these  observers  make,  how  they 
go  into  the  details  of  every  call,  I  want 
to  read  you  some  pieces  out  of  this 
one." 

"Shoot!"  said  Kane,  "you  can't  hurt 
my  feelings." 

"We'll  just  pick  a  call  at  random." 
I  said.  "Here's  Prospect  No.  3,  the 
third  man  you  called  on  yesterday." 
The  report  reads:  'McRay  Brothers, 
manufacturers  of  automobile  screens. 
This  is  second  call.  Progress  made  at 
previous  call:  Two  brothers  manage 
the  roncern;  salesman  had  canvassed 
one  of  them;  it  is  a  competitive  deal. 
Purpose  of  this  call:  to  secure  a  trial. 
The  interview:  Prospect  was  not  the 
same  one  who  was  canvassed  on  the 
previous  call.  This  brother  offered 
resistance,  saying  firm  did  not  need 
equipment  — business  too  small- 
doubted  if  it  would  pay.  Salesman  met 
the  objections  tactfully  and  skilfully. 
Talked  to  the  prospect  from  the  "you" 
point  of  view.  Prospect  would  not 
consent  to  a  trial.  Salesman  said  he 
would  call  back  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Progress  made  at  this  call: 
Salesman  did  not  get  to  see  the  live 
member  of  the  firm  and  says  he  will 
call  back  within  a  week  and  try  to  see 
Digitized  by  Google 
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A  way  to 
win  good  will 

experience  of  leading  concerns  in  every 
ine  has  shown  that  it  is  good  business  to 
xovide  worker*  with  safe,  sanitary,  indi- 
ndual  steel  lockers  in  which  to  keep  their 
Jungs.  It  is  an  attention  that  employees 
ipprcciate  and  goes  a  long  way  to  promote 
he  right  spirit  of  loyalty  and  co-operation. 


0 

Sim  LOCKERS 

fce  the  cho  ice  of  discriminating  buyers. 
*ade  of  smooth  sheet  steel  with  welded 
«nts  and  richly  enameled.  Multiple  lock- 
ag  device  operated  with  one  turn  of  the 
xy.  Fire  and  theft  proof.  Made  in  stand - 
idiird  units  —  adaptable  to  any  condi- 
ioiu  —  easily  installed. 

Send  for  Booklet 

I  illustrates  and  describes  various  styles  of 
■IE DART  Steel  Lockers  for  offices,  fac- 
ones,  stores,  clubs,  schools,  etc.  Inform 
ourself.  Get  the  facts.  Clip  and  mail  the 
oupon  below  to  our  nearest  office. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 

'otomac  &.  Dekalb  Sta.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
•  Vanderbllt  Ave.  New  York 

Ualto  Bidg.  San  Francisco 

Fred  McJ.n  Mli.  Co, 

(Address  our  nearest  office)  ■ 

,  Please   send   your  free   booklet   describing;  ' 

MKDART  Steel  Lockers.    We  employ  about  | 

 people. 

Firm  Name..-   .......  ' 

Address   I 

Atttnuon  Mr.  .    I 

We  srt    Interested  In  Steel  Shelving-,  Backs,  j 

»»>•  (Please  check)  | 


the  live  brother  alone.  Time  of  call, 
10:23  to  10:30  a.  m.  -seven  minutes.' " 

Kane  smiled,  grimly.  "A  tough 
pair,  those  McRays,"  he  said,  "but 
I'll  sell  'em  yet.  Read  some  more." 

"Your  other  interviews  for  the  whole 
day  are  reported  in  similar  detail."  I 
told  him.  "Many  of  them  report  your 
language  verbatim.  But,  you  remem- 
ber that  I  told  you  that  in  this  personal 
research  work  with  you  men  in  the 
field,  the  bureau  is  not  overlooking  the 
opportunity  to  help  you  improve  your 
work.  Maybe  you'd  be  interested 
in  Mrllvaine's  summary,  his  size-up  of 
you  as  a  salesman." 

"Shoot!"  said  Kane. 

I  read  from  the  report:  "Mr.  Kane 
seems  to  be  a  high-grade  salesman. 
One  of  his  strongest  points  is  that  he 
carries  the  interview  to  the  prospect. 
Another  strong  point  is  that  he  makes 
definite  appointments  for  later  inter- 
views. In  manner  he  is  always  cour- 
teous; he  seems  to  'stand  well'  with 
his  customers  and  prospective  cus- 
tomers." 

"Now  ain't  that  nice!"  said  Kane. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "and  now  here's 
something  else.  You  remember  you 
said  that  you  'walked  the  legs  off  that 
bird'  yesterday?" 

Kane  nodded,  grinning. 

"Well,  listen  to  this  time  report  of 
your  day's  work:  'Total  time  spent 
in  the  field,  5  hours,  27  minutes. 
Nineteen  prospects  called  on  and 
twelve  canvassed.  Total  time  spent 
face  to  face  with  prospects.  1  hour, 
24  minutes.  This  was  distributed 
among  the  twelve  carls  as  follows: 
12  minutes,  13  minutes.  2  minutes. 
12  minutes.  2  minutes,  16  minutes, 
4  minutes,  8  minutes,  3  minutes. 
f>  minutes.  2  minutes.  Average  length 
of  interview.  7  minutes.'" 

"Phew!"  said  Kane.  And  I  read 
on: 

"From  this  it  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Kane  could  reach  an  even  higher  level 
of  ability  and  increase  his  sales  if  he 
would  spend  more  time  in  determining 
the  specific  needs  of  the  prospects 
whom  he  encounters  and  in  analyzing 
those  specific  needs.  It  would  seem 
that  he  could  make  a  more  efficient 
division  of  his  time  between  canvassing 
and  actually  working  on  prospects 
with  whose  needs  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar." 

I  glanced  up  at  Kane.  "Want  to 
hear  some  more?"  I  asked  him. 

"No,"  he  said,  "that's  enough.  I'm 
sold.  And  say,  lend  me  that  report 
until  I  gel  my  copy  of  it,  will  you?" 

( This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Little  on  what  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  is  doing  to  apply  psychol- 
ogy to  business.  The  second  article  will 
appear  in  the  February  number — Editor. ) 
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Taxes 

How $16,000  Was  Saved 

-Why  Big  Salaries  Are  Paid 

By  reorganizing  a  business  into  a 
corporation  and  a  partnership  one 
of  our  clients  reduced  his  taxes 
from #25,000  to  #9,000— a  saving 
of  #16,000.  This  is  legal,  right 
and  proper.  By  readjustments  of 
capital  records  another  client 
saved  #10,000.  Thousands  of 
firms  arc  unwittingly  overpaying 
their  taxes  through  ignorance  of 
allowable  deductions  and  exemp- 
tions they  were  entitled  to. 

Executives  and  Accountants 
Must  Know  Tax  Law  Procedure 


YOU  —  llic  executive  who  swear*  to  the 
accuracy  of  your  Tax  Rcium. 

YOU — the  auditor,  accountant  or  book- 
keeper who  computes  the  Return — you 
must  know  Tax  Procedure. 
We  teach  you  how  the  Income  Taxes, 
Excess  Profits  Taxes,  Capital  StockTaxe*. 
Inheritance  Taxes,  etc.,  teork  together  — 
how  to  compute  ALL  the  legal  deduc- 
tions. Executives  taking  our  services 
frequently  report  savings  of  $5,000  to 
8100,000.  Used  in  Standard  Oil  Co., 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  U.  S.  Tire  Co.,  etc. 

A  New  Profession 

'fax  problems  have  opened  a  new 
profession.  The  U.  S.  and  State 
Governments  and  900,000  business 
concerns  need  the  help  of  trained 
tax  experts.  Salaries  run  from  85,000 
t n  $10,000.  Consulting  experts  cam 
Up  to  $30,000  yearly.  Attorneys, 
accountants,  auditors,  bookkeepers — 
any  man  with  business  training — 
can  quickly  qualify.  Write  fordctaQs. 


Tax  Book  FREE  *rt 


t 


d  f..r 
.  booklet 

'The  Income  Tax  F.xfrn."  It  contain*  in- 
formation of  vital  importance  to  every  tax- 
payer. Sent  Free!  So  obligation.  Tear 
out  and  mail  the  coupon  —  NOW. 


U.  S.  Tux  Law  Institute 

'  rUni   91 IM   20  E.  Jaclcaon  Blvd., 
I  liept.  UV1      CHICAGO,  ILL. 

I  Without  obligation  aend  your  free  bonklet  "  The  Interne  i 
Tux  f.*t*ri"  and  particular!  rejiarding  your  Tas  Service. 


StWif. 


Address . , 


I— 
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Pit /NT it  on  the 
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riTIIIKC  IICIlOll 
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Frank/in  Didn  't 

Poor  old  Ben!   When  he  wanted  to  turn  out  a  "big  run" 

of  1000  copies  he  had  to  do  it  by  strong  arm  methods  on  a  man-killing 


hand  press,  and  it  took  days.   He  didn't  get  copy  in  the  morning  and 

ning  'em  off  after  lunch  to  the  tune  of  three  or  four  thousand  ' 
ing  with  the  pep  still  hot! 


run- 
print- 


We'll  say  he  didn't— but  YOU  CAN 
if  you  PRINT  it  on  the  Multigraph. 
Now  don't  run  away  with  the  idea 

you  know  all  about  the  Multigraph,  because 
it's  ten  to  one  you  think  you  know  something  you 
don't.  It's  likely  that,  actually,  you  don't  know 
much  mora  about  the  Multigraph  than  old 
B.  F.  did. 

What  the  Multigraph  u 

The  Multigraph  is  a  rotary  priming 

press— NOT  merely  "one  of  those  duplicator 
things."  It  PRINTS  everything  except  the 
big  and  fussy  jobs.  Turns  out  multiple  type- 
written letters,  too,  of  course,  but  PRINTING 
istheMultigraph's&if  field. 

Some  speed  burner,  too — 3600  to 
4800  impressions  per  hour  is  easy.  Colors? 
Illustrations?  Sure,  if  you  want  'em.  And 
when  it  comes  to  imprinting  there's  simply 
nothing  to  it. 

And  it's  not  a  big,  mussy,  noisy  con- 
traption that  upsets  your  whole  place.  The 
Multigraph  takes  up  little  room,  ia  simple  and 
easy  to  operate,  and  does  not  turn  your  office 
into  a  printing  plant. 

Will  it  Ht  into  my  business? 

Yes!   If  you  use  stationery,  office 

and  factory  forms,  booklets,  folders,  circular 
letters,  tags,  labels,  ticketa,  sales  bulletins, 
house  organs,  blotters,  imprinting,  small  post- 
ers, memos,  checks,  programs,  postcards, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc., — if  you  use  any  or  all  of  these 
printed  business  helps,  the  Multigraph  willaaw 
money  and  make  money  for  you. 

Of  course  there  are  a  few  firms  who 

can't  use  the  Multigraph,  but  our  slogan  "You 


cant  buy  a  Multigraph 
takes  care  of  them. 


you 


Saves  and  makes  money 

How  does  the  Multigraph  save 

and  make  money?  By  cuttm  g  down  your  print- 
ing costa  25%  to  75%  on  every  job. 


By  getting  you  into  close  touch  with 
your  trade,  and  keeping  contact  between 
salesmen's  calls. 

By  doing  the  missionary  work  for 
your  salesmen,  aaving  their  time,  helpingthem 
pile  up  orders.  By  merchandising  your  adver- 
tising to  your  salesmen,  to  your  wholesale  and 
retail  trade. 

By  getting  your  printed  things  out  on 
time— any  time.  By  cutting  out  delays  in 
factory,  sales  and  advertising  departments  and 
office. 

By  making  it  easier  to  educate,  en- 
thuse, inspire  your  sales  force,  factory  and 
office,  your  whole  organization. 

Strictly  confidential 

"Strictly  confidential?"—  the  Multi- 
graph  keeps  it  so.  Your  confidential  price  lists, 
private  reports,  inside  dope  for  your  salesmen — 
all  those  vital  confidential  things  can  be  print- 
ed on  the  Multigraph,  right  inside  your  own 
office  by  a  trusted  employee. 

All  very  interesting,  you  say,  but  you 

want  proof.    You  want  actual  facte  and  figures 
'  1  to  your  own  particular  business.  The 


t't  buy  a  Multigraph 

MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO.,  < 
Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

!  INTERNATIONAL  MULTIGRAPH  CO,  (Britain)  Ltd..  IS- IS  Hoi  born  Vkadaet.  London.  2.  C.  1 
[INTERNATIONAL  MULTIGRAPH  CO..  Part;  21  Uoulrrard  das  I 


MULTIERAPff 


""MULTIGRAP/f  SEMO*™&l 

compact  equipment  that  turn  out  high  quality  printing  and 
form  typewriting  at  np  low  coat  averaging  a  aarlng  of 
from  25%  to  75%.  It  la  simple  and  easy  to  operate; 
rapid  and  convenient.  Klwtrically  driven,  with  printing 
ink  attachment,  automatic  paper  feed,  signature  device, 
automatic  platan  release  and  wide  printing  surface. 

™*MULTWRAP/f  JUNtO/fSL&ei 

ly  efficient  equipment  for  concerns  which  have  ■  limited 
amount  of  work.  It  doea  both  form  typewriting  and  office 
printing  and  produces  the  same  high  quality  of  work  aa  the 
Senior  Equipment,  but  It  is  hand-operated  only  and  can 

Ml2nRa»a^^ 


The  Multigraph 

1798  E.  40th  St.,  O 

Proofs— real  facta  and  figures— are  just 
1  want.  Tell  me  more  about  the  Multij 
and  how  it  PRINTS. 


_C>ur  Line  is  _ 


Name. 


_OffleUl  FuelUon 


AMI 
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Rebuilt  Multigraphs  at  Half- Price 


Latest  Models 


Rebuilt- Like-New 


Guaranteed  Two  Years 


$520  Number  Four    -  $250 

Includes  the  $500  current,  No.  4 
Model  and  $20  Stand.  Complete  type 
equipment  I  brand  new),  2  segments, 
tools,  supplies,  ribbons. 


$865  Complete  Unit 
<«"■) 


$105 

(rebuilt) 


Include*  the  $520  No.  4  outfit,  and  in 
addition  the  Automatic  Feed,  Power 
Drive  (rijrht  motor  for  your  current) 
and  Printing  Attachment. 


$975  Senior  No.36-$525 

Includes  the  Multi.  Senior 
Printer  with  the  automatic 
platen  release  and  a  separate 
Compotype  automatic  type- 
setter— both  on  stands.  Also 
the  Power  Drive,  Automatic 
Feed  and  Printing  Attachment. 


Guarantee 

Our  Mull  igraphs  guaranteed  to 
produce  finest  quality  work  or 
money  refunded.  Guarantee 
to  renew  free  any  part  that 
wears  or  breaks  within  2  years 
(only  exception  natural  wear 
on  type). 


REBUILT   MULTIGRAPH  EXCHANGE 


LINCOLN  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA 


06  "SATELLITE 

TYPEWRITER  STAND 

A  preat  space  saver  in  small  offices  and  time  saver  in  all 
offices.  Moves  easily  where  wanted  on  heavy  castors.  Makes 
stenographic  force  more  efficient  by  promoting  work  with 
less  fatigue. 

Adjustable,  Portable,  Practical 

"Hie  moat  adjustable  *nd  portable  of  all  typewriter  stands.  Keyboard  at 
height  to  suit  individual  in  a  few  second*.  The  "Satellite"  i*  made  entirely 
of  steel,  it  a  handtoaic  office  fiiture  and  practically  indestructible.  New 
metal  lop  makes  typewriter  almost  noiseleaa.  Doe*  n->t  weaken  or  loo*rn 
wi th  use.  L'sed  in  hundreds  of  btf  business  offices  here  and  abroad.  100% 
ethcient  and  satisfactory. 

It  will  pay  you  to  Irani  more  about  the  "Satellite." 

Writ*  ikflnrtmrni  B 

ADJUSTABLE  TABLK  COMPANY 

C  RAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


PROFIT  vs.  LOSS 

F-vcry  typewriter  rihbon  thrown  away  is  a  dead  k>s«,  that 
can  be  turned  to  profit  if  you  arc  equipped  with  a 

XatCQ'  Re-Inker 

Model  No.  10  is  a  compact  machine  that  quickly  and  efficiently 
re-inks  ntbems  u*cd  on  Underwood.  Krmingtcin.  i  .  C.  Smith. 
Klliolt-Fither,  Victor,  and  Oliver  typewriter*,  at  *  COM  of  <«ie 
cent  each  for  ink.  Tell  us  the  nameof  theiypewriteryou  use  and 
w  will  send  you  one  of  thete  money-savin*  machine*  subject  to 
thirty  days  trial.  They  are  saving  money  for  hundreds  of  others 
and  can  save  money  fur  you. 

Price  $10.00.  including  caw  of  ink  avftdeat  foe  100  rib  bona. 

SHALLCROSS  COMPANY 

H50  Gr.jri  Ferry  Knsd  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

HA  I. CO  Mtckt—  fmr  n-htUnt  mulHmpk  HM*u  in  mmi  mrtmkm 


Selling  the  Habit  of  Paying 

(Continued  (rum  pu£r  17) 


I 


<l(TIO» 


questions  are  asked  and  the  repli* 
thereto  are  used  only  as  a  basis  foi 
granting  credit.  Minneapolis  mer- 
chants are  exceedingly  liberal  with 
credit  accommodations,  and  only  ask 
in  return  the  earnest  and  frank  co- 
operation of  their  customers." 

And  then  there  is  the  copy  appeal 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  customer — 
"you  copy"  it  might  be  called.  Thi* 
too,  has  been  and  is  being  used.  This 
is  the  appeal  that  seeks  to  touch  some- 
thing within  the  customer  — his  pri'de, 
his  honor,  his  moral  sense,  his  sense 
of  justice. 

"Credit  Reflects  Character"  was  the 
title  of  a  typical  educational  ad  written 
from  the  customer's  point  of  view,  thus: 
"Do  you  know  that  your  character  is 
judged  by  the  way  you  pay  your  bills? 
Well,  it  is.  Prompt  payment  of  bills 
tells  the  credit  manager  that  you  are 
a  man  or  woman  of  your  word  —  a  per- 
son of  good  character.  Lax  payments 
indicate  pour  business  methods  and 
disregard  for  the  all-important  busi- 
ness of  character-building. 

"Promptness  in  meeting  your  ob- 
ligations reflects  honesty,  good  char- 
acter and  determination  to  maintai) 
a  sound  standing  in  your  community 
Credit  men  know  and  judge  you  by 
your  past  performances  and  they  ha\< 
your  record  at  their  linger  tips.  T<j 
pay  your  bills  promptly,  therefore, 
means  to  keep  your  credit  rating  clear, 
your  character  rating  unstained,  your 
standing  in  the  community  unques- 
tioned. 

"Good  credit  is  an  asset,  a  tremen- 
dous power,  a  thing  to  be  highly  prized 
and  worked  for.  Once  won  it  must 
be  zealously  guarded.  Each  bill  is  a 
stepping  stone,  so  pay  it  promptly  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  your  credit 
structure  surely  and  securely." 

There  was  a  sermon,  a  twenty-fou^ 
point  sermon  in  a  half-page  advertis>  • 
ment  captioned,  "The  Man  WhsJ 
Makes  Good  in  the  Battle  of  Life  Pays 
his  Bills  Promptly;  lie  Keeps  In 
Credit  Good."    The  copy  follows: 

"Investigate  the  lives  of  the  men  <■ 
Minneapolis  who  do  things  and  yq* 
will  find  they  arc  the  ones  who  ha\* 
solid  credit  ratings  at  the  stores  anc 
banks.  It  has  been  a  rule  of  tliei, 
lives  to  pay  their  bills  promptly,  whe» 
they  fall  due.  It  is  a  part  of  theti 
moral  fiber,  just  as  much  as  it  is  t* 
keep  and  fulfill  their  other  business  anj 
moral  obligations.  j 

'The  high  standing  of  these  men  ii 
the  community  sets  an  example  fos 
everyone,  and,  in  particular,  should  la 
patterned  after  by  the  young  men  jus' 
starling  on  the  long  road  of  persona 
endeavor. 

"It  is  just  as  easy  to  pay  bill 
promptly  as  it  is  to  be  a  slacker  am 
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iermit  them  to  run  and  run  until 
mally  the  courts  arc  resorted  to  by  the 
'•editor  and  your  name  has  gone  down 
\  the  list  of  dcadbeals.  In  fact,  it  is 
mi  h  easier  to  keep  up  your  credit, 
or,  with  most  of  those  whose  credit  is 
>ad,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  procrasli- 
lation. 

"It  pays  to  keep  your  credit  good, 
lot  only  because  of  the  better  standing 
l  gives  you  in  the  community,  but 
jocause  of  the  beneficial  effect  upon 
,-our  health,  and  therefore  upon  your 
.bility  to  work  and  increase  your 
earning  capacity,  whether  you  are  a 
salaried  man  or  engaged  in  business  for 
,-ourself. 

"Worry  over  an  ever-increasing  load 
>f  debt  has  unfitted  many  a  man  for 
.hat  keen  attention  to  his  work  or 
business  that  is  essential  for  advance- 
ment and  eventually  has  resulted  in 
■listing  him  out  upon  the  .world  a 
broken  man,  bringing  misery  not  only 
to  himself  but  to  his  family. 

"All  this  can  be  obviated  and  you 
•an  put  yourself  into  the  class  of  men 
who  are  looked  up  to  and  respected 
simply  by  systematizing  your  affairs 
so  as  to  take  care  of  the  obligations 
you  have  incurred  upon  the  day  you 
promise  to  pay  them." 

And  finally,  there  is  the  line  of  copy 
'ppeal  that  touches  an  emotion  that, 
lor  our  purposes  here,  may  be  called 
the  fear  of  consequences.  It  has  to  do 
With  the  Yellow  Book.  The  Yellow 
Look,  issued  yearly  by  the  Minneapolis 
Associated  Credit  Exchange  for  dis- 
tribution among  its  members,  carries 
the  credit  biography  of  every  customer 
who  has  a  credit  account  at  one  of  the 
exchange  stores.  It's  a  volume  of 
considerable  size,  packed  full  of  fine 
print  and  made  up  of  such  items  as 
this:  Larsen,  Lars,  painter,  2789 
Pseudo  Avenue,  2M3F1S  —  which 
means  that  two  stores  have  reported 
Lars  as  "medium-good"  pay,  three  have 
reported  him  prompt  and  one  has 

■ported  him  slow. 

Along  toward  the  end  of  each  year 
each  of  the  stores  co-operating  in  the 
credit  exchange  makes  up  reports  on 
U  its  credit  customers.    For  con- 
cniencc  the  reports  arc  written  on 
■  !  '-.'<•  sheets  of  paper,  each  sheet  having 
^aces  for  reports  on  twelve  customers. 
it  the  office  of  the  exchange  on 
Nicolctt  avenue,  clerks  clip  the  sheets 
'part,  segregate  and  classify  the  indi- 
idual  reports  and  file  away  all  the 
cports  on  each  customer  in  a  separate 
•"nvelopc.    At  the  end  of  each  year 
hese  reports  come  in  by  the  bale, 
'hie  store,  for  instance  —  Donaldson's— 
sports  on  between  17,000  and  20,000 
customers  every  year.    It  is  from  this 
data  that  the  annual  Yellow  Book  is 
compiled. 

Other  credit  associations  in  other 
fities  issue  credit  directories  similar  to 
toe  Minneapolis  Yellow  Book.  Few 


Did  Your 
Stenographer 
Surprise  You — 


or 


Did  You 
Surprise  Your 
Stenographer  ? 


I'he  UOlh 


11  UXDREDS  of  stenographers  surprised 
^  f  |  their  employers,  within  two  weeks  after 
L  L  the  appearance  of  our  advertisement  in 
last  month's  "Business,"  by  showing  them 
"carbon  copies  that  look  like  originals" — 
made  with  Panama  Bronze  Carbon  Paper. 

And  Office  Managers  and  Purchasing  Agents 
surprised  their  stenographers  by  having  them 
try  to  wear  out  a  sheet  of  Panama  Economic 
Carbon  Paper  (150  from  1)  —  ISO  copi»»« 
from  every  sheet. 

There  is  a  Panama  Service  Station  in  your 
vicinity. 

Send  direct  to  us  for  samples  of  both  Panama 
Bronze  and  Panama  Economic. 


MANIFOLD   SUPPLIES   CO.,  Manufacturers 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

FOR  NKAT  C ORRKSPONDKNCK  —  I.ONG  HEARISG  PANAMA  RIBBONS 

"Money  back  at  any  time  if  Panama  does  not  do  your  work  better 

or  at  less  cost." 


BIND  YOUR  CONTRACTS  and  CORRESPONDENCE 
VOUCHERS  or  VALUABLE  PAPERS 


with  an 


Ajax  Eyelet  Fastener 

A  Handful  of  Eyelets —  The  Machine  Doe*  the  Rrti. 
It  Punches  the  Hole,  Feeds  tbe  Eyelet  and 
Clinches  it  in  One  Operation. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for  a  Demonstration 


EFFICIENT 


SIMPLE  POSITIVE 

Writ*  tot  Out  Catalogue  ol  OH  ten  Toolw 


MACHINE  APPLIANCE  CORPORATION,  SSoo&t*  m 
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THE  X-RAY  LINE 

Better  Bookkeeping  Equipment 


<H  A  high-grade  line  that  em- 
brace*  everything  required  in 
the  modern  accounting  system. 

<H.  Special  feature  binder  equip- 
ment—  labor-saving  indexing 
system* — quality  materials 
and  workmanship,  place  this 
line  in  a  class  by  itself — just 
a  little  better  than  others . 

ffl.  We  furnish  everything  you 
need  for  the  successful  han- 
dling of  your  account*  and 
business  records.  Blank  Books 
and  Loose  Leaf  Forms.  Binders 
and  Filing  Equipment. 
Machine  Accounting  Ledger 
Systems  and  Supplies. 

<H  Let  us  co-operate  with  you 
in  securing  the  bookkeeping 
tupplie*  you  require.  The 
knowledge  we  have  gained  by 
year*  of  experience  it  at  your 
command.  Efficient  service 
direct  by  mail. 


Iefebure  ledger  [pHPANY 

ACCOUNT!  NO   ■■■OUIWIiNT  ■  OHTHTT««t 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA ,  USA 


Absolute  Time  Records 


know  to  tlw  nimutr  vhrti  »vrk  laMMMw 
anil  (iiiiabnl ,  <m  Km  vrrlrr*  are  frsfivi 
*nd  lif-li*  rrrd.  tiben  Irllrnur  l«*j»*d 
•  il  j   -  ■•  ■ 

Km*mm  Tune  Sump*  «mi  linl«,  mrt 
built  f  r  ^  i;  >-  i  - .  •  ,  «-..*.  work  q  ui  <  »  ■•< . 
taxxHh'y  and     i  uritrly. 

tWf*<l  for  f •iiIatm  *»n»t>| 
■tj  I—  wtffc  (ritM. 


Hmtt  ImHi,  122424  W.ffli  SuH™T«t.H  T. 


Omaha 


a  RE  you  getting  your  (hare  of  the 
/•  >^  butinria  from  this  richest  large 
v —       agricultural  territory  ? 

Ttn  million  people,  irifh  a  buj 

ing  power    o/    rwico    as  msrty 

proplm  tmrth»r  aatr. 
Let  us  show  you  the  *aln  poaiibilities  —  and 
how  aonie  of  America's  leading  btuinrta 
house*  aone  the  Omaha   Empire.     Ask  for 
Sale.  Analysis  68. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Omaha 


of  the  other  associations,  however,  talk 
so  frankly  about  their  books  as  the 
Minneapolis  credit  organization  talk 
about  theirs.  In  Minneapolis  every- 
body who  can  read  knows  about  the 
Yellow  Book.  It  is  featured  in  every 
one  of  the  educational  advertisements, 
except  the  quarter-page  ones.  Down 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  ad  appears 
a  line-cut  picture  of  the  book,  accom- 
panied by  this  standard  copy:  "Your 
Credit  Will  Never  Stand  Still.  Every 
business  place  in  Minneapolis  has  your 
credit  standing  at  its  finger  tips.  You 
are  rated  after  the  plan  upon  which 
businesses  are  rated.  The  Yellow 
Book  shows  your  credit  is  either  good, 
medium  or  bad.  The  more  promptly 
you  pay  the  better  your  credit  grows. 
The  book  shows  thatt  The  less 
promptly  you  pay  your  bills,  the  worse 
your  credit  grows.  The  book  shows 
that,  tool" 

Occasionally  the  Yellow  Book  has  a 
whole  advertisement  to  itself.  One 
quarter-page  ad  had  for  its  heading: 
"P-M-S;  P  for  Prompt,  M  for  Medium. 
S  for  Slow."  and  went  on  thus:  "Three 
little  letters.  What  do  they  mean  to 
you?  They  mean  everything  to  the 
concerns  with  whom  you  arc  carrying 
on  a  credit  business.  If  you  pay  your 
bills  within  thirty  days,  or  according 
to  agreement,  you  are  given  a  'P* 
rating  by  the  store.  If  you  allow  your 
bills  to  go  unpaid  for  sixty  days,  the 
store  will  give  you  an  *M*  rating.  If 
you  allow  your  bills  to  remain  unpaid 
for  ninety  days  or  longer,  the  store 
will  give  you  an  *S'  rating. 

"Practically  all  retail  stores  forward 
their  credit  records  to  the  Minneapolis 
Associated  Credit  Exchange,  where 
they  are  compiled  and  published 
annually  in  the  Yellow  Book.  You 
should  keep  your  rating  up  to  the 
highest  standard  in  this  book,  as  a 
good  rating  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets 
you  can  possess." 

M.  J.  Solon  is  credit  manager  of  The 
Dayton  Company,  a  Minneapolis  de- 
partment store  concern.  Also  he  is 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  credit 
association  that  has  general  charge  of 
the  educational  campaign.  On  the 
side  he  is  a  director  of  the  Retail 
Credit  Men's  National  Association. 
I  asked  Mr.  Solon  what  effect  public 
education  had  had  upon  credit  condi- 
tions for  the  Dayton  Company. 

"It's  impossible  to  measure  the 
effect  in  exact  terms  because  other 
factors  have  contributed."  he  said. 
"For  instance,  with  everybody  in  the 
city,  including  the  public,  thinking 
about  credits,  wc  folks  here  in  the  store 
have  been  thinking  about  credits  more 
keenly  and  acting  more  intelligently, 
perhaps,  than  we  would  do  if  the  sub- 
ject were  not  one  of  wide-spread  inter- 
est here  in  Minneapolis.  In  fairness  to 
the  question,  we  cannot  compare  our 
conditions  now  with  what  they  were 
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STICK 


'V/'OU  have  countless  need*  for 
*  labels  and  seal*  in  your  busi- 
ness. Be  sure  you  use  Fenton 
Labels  and  Seals.  They  *tkk  where 
you  stick  them.  The  whole  surface 
takes  hold.  No  curling  of  edges, 
tea  ring,  or  peeling  off.  Th  it  tuck- 
ability  is  one  ol  the  things  that 
make  Fenton  Label*  and  Seals 
famous. 

Fenton  Label  and  Seal  designs 
are  numberless.  Fenton  quality 
mean*  the  best  paper — the  best 
printing  and  color  work  with  the 
best  sticking  surface.  Fenton 
service  insure*  prompt  delivery. 
Fenton  value  meant  the  best  labels 
and  seals  at  the  lowest  price  con- 
sistent with  quality. 

Let  u*  supply  you  with  F 
Label*  and  Seal*.  Write  < 
prices  and  catalog. 
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before  the  educational  campaign  was 
begun,  for  economic  circumstances 
then  were  entirely  different. 

"But  it  does  seem  fair  to  compare 
conditions  in  Minneapolis  with  condi- 
tions in  other  cities  that  have  under- 
taken no  such  work  as  we  have  under 
way  here.  Take  Chicago,  for  instance. 
Chicago  stores  are  supposed  to  be 
progressive,  up  to  date  and  operated 
by  the  best  of  scientific,  modern  meth- 
ods. Chicago  stores  have  an  average 
thirty-day  collection  of  38  to  40  per 
cent,  which  means  that  they  collect  38 
to  40  per  cent  of  their  accounts 
receivable  within  thirty  days.  Our 
average  of  thirty-day  collections  is  70 
per  cent,  which  means  that  of  all 
accounts  contracted  within  a  month. 
70  per  cent  are  paid  in  full  on  or  be- 
fore the  tenth  of  the  following  month. 
That  gives  us  a  'turnover'  of  accounts 
receivable  every  forty-three  to  forty- 
five  days. 

"In  every  other  line  of  business  in 
the  city  you  will  find  the  same  relative 
advantage.  Even  the  newspapers 
have  shared  in  the  benefit.  The  credit 
manager  of  one  of  the  papers  told  me 
the  other  day  that  the  space  the  asso- 
ciation is  carrying  in  his  paper  has 
proved  to  be  worth  to  the  newspapers 
a  good  many  times  what  the  associa- 
tion pays  for  the  page.  The  return,  he 
said,  has  come  in  the  form  of  improved 
collections.  And.  when  you  stop  to 
think  of  it,  a  newspaper  almost 
literally  lives  on  credit. 

"Even  the  gas  company  has  bene- 
fited. Big  business  and  little  business 
alike  have  reaped  the  return  in  im- 
proved collections.  If  you  don't 
believe  that,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
go  out  into  the  residence  district  some- 
where and  ask  some  'little'  retailer." 

I  took  Mr.  Solon  at  his  word.  I 
picked  out  a  street  car  at  random, 
boarded  it  and  told  the  conductor  I 
wanted  to  ride  "about  fifteen  minutes' 
worth  out  into  the  residence  district 
somewhere."  He  watched  me  nar- 
rowly while  I  rode  and  seemed  to  be 
relieved  when  I  left  his  car  out  on 
Chicago  avenue  in  what  looked  to  be  a 
composite  old-residence  and  new- 
apartment-house  neighborhood.  On  a 
corner  I  found  a  little  grocery  store, 
a  one-man  enterprise  with  a  ten-foot 
front  — a  store  amply  small  enough  to 
satisfy  almost  anyone.  I  promised  the 
proprietor  not  to  divulge  his  name, 
but  his  initials  were  C.  S.  Possibly 
they  stood  for  Cross  Section.  Anyway, 
that  was  why  I  picked  him. 

'"Bout  half  of  my  business  is 
trcdit,"  Mr.  Section  told  me.  "That 
is.  I've  got  ninety-one  charge  cus- 
tomers. I  think  there's  about  that 
many  cash  customers,  although  the 
cash  ones  may  vary  a  couple  one  way 
M  the  other. 

"But  the  credit  ones  have  been  doing 
better  than  they  used  to  do.   Used  to 
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ANYONE  who  ever  ha*  to  write  the  tune  list  of  addresses  five  or 
i\  more times  should havean"Addrcsscrprrss.*'Itineansgreaterspee<l, 
*  •*■  ease,  accuracy, and  saving  all  around.  On  herrcgular  typewriter,  your 
slenographerstencils  each  address  into  an  Elliott  Address  Card.  When  run 
through  the  "Addrcsserpress"  these  cards  automatically  transfer  their  ad- 
dresses onto  your  circulars,  statements,  shipping  tags,  pay  forma,  etc, — 
60  per  minute.  Thry  also  eliminate  duplication  of  work  by  serving  in  place 
of  all  other  index  cards  or  reference  list*.  The  whole  thing  is  no  more 
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THE  "Addresaerpre8s"prinM  in  sight—face  up— from  above. 
Other  addressing  machines  print  "blind"  — face  down  — 
from  below.  With  the"Addreaserpress"you  don't  have  to  turn 
each  envelope  over  to  inspect  the  address  when  you  remove 
it  from  the  machine.  This  is  a  very  important  advantage  and 
yet  it  is  only  one  of  the  features  which  lead  to  the  superior 
accuracy,  extra  speed  and  easier  operation  of  the  "Addresser- 
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They  pay  in  health  for  the  time  taking, 
back  breaking,  motion  making,  error  produc- 
ing, unnecessary,  unnatural,  fatiguing  habit  of 
side  reading.   This  habit  reduces  their  vitality  in 
some  cases  52%  more  than  in  ordinary  reading. 

And  So  Does  The 

Employer  Pay 

You,  Mr.  Executive,  invest  in  the  stenographer  expecting  her  to  be  a 
clear,  concise  thinking  producer  of  results.    You  get  a  tired,  diffident 
lethargic  brain  and  it's  not  the  operator's  fault. 

No  price  within  reason  would  be  too  great  to  correct  the  side 
reading  habit.    Yet  the  price  of  the  Line-a-Timc  Method  of 
Transcribing  is  ridiculously  small. 


Ask  Line-a-Timc 

I  tow  the  employer*  of  more ' 
than  70,000  stenographers 
have  profitably  dis- 
pensed with  side 
reading. 


X 


**** 


The  Line-a-Time  Mfg.  Company,  Inc.  s'.  ,.  . 

♦M  St.  Paul  Street  Rocheaier.  N.  Y.  w^r**^. 
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EDEXCO  MECHANICAL  GRAPHS 

are  ingenious  »nd  inexpensive  graphic  control  boards  that  make  it  easy  for 
the  executive  of  either  large  or  small  business  to  picture  quotas  and  results. 
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be  that  quite  a  number  of  them  ran 
over  every  month.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
of  'em  wouldn't  pay  up.  Tenth  of  the 
month  didn't  mean  anything  to  titer. 
But  things  are  changed  somehow  now. 
I've  got  the  same  number  of  credit 
customers  — good  many  of  them  are  the 
same  credit  customers  that  I  used  to 
have.  But  now"  — and  here  he  con- 
sulted the  book,  turned  over  the  pages 
and  counted  to  himself— "but  now  not 
over  four  of  them,  or  maybe  five,  run 
over." 

A  half  block  from  Mr.  Section's 
place  of  business  I  found  a  drug  store. 
I  went  in  to  talk  to  the  proprietor 
about  collections.  I  never  had  talked 
to  a  druggist  before  about  collections. 
This  one  told  me  some  illuminating 
things. 

"It's  the  dog-goned  department 
stores,"  he  told  me.  "they  encourage 
the  people  to  buy  on  credit.  And  then 
the  people  expect  to  buy  on  credit 
everywhere!  Surel  It's  all  right  for 
the  department  stores,  and  maybe  it's 
all  right  for  the  grocery  stores.  The 
people  pay  their  bills  at  the  depart- 
ment stores  because  they're  afraid  of 
those  big  concerns;  and  they  pay  their 
bills  at  the  grocery  because  they  know 
that  if  they  don't  pay  they  won't  get 
any  more  groceries— and  they've  got 
to  eat. 

"But  it  isn't  all  right  for  the  drug- 
gist, not  by  a  long  shot!  Me,  I'm  in 
just  the  same  position  as  the  doctors, 
just  exactly!  They  pay  me  last  of  all  - 
if  they've  got  any  money  left  after 
they've  paid  all  the  others.  The  besl 
customer  I've  got  has  been  buying  from 
mc  for  a  long  time  and  he  never  pays 
cash.  He  comes  in  and  gets  his 
cigars  and  his  sundries  and  his 
family  come  in  and  get  candy  and 
sodas  and  things  and  say,  'Put  it  in  the 
book.'  For  the  first  five  years  or  so 
that  that  fellow  traded  with  me  he  was 
good  pay.  I  was  glad  to  have  his  busi- 
ness. But  lately,  for  maybe  fifteen 
years,  he's  been  Blippin'  right  along. 
And  now"?  Why  he  doesn't  seem  to 
think  that  I  know  what  a  calendar  is! 

"But  that's  the  trouble— credit; 
credit  everywhere.  Credit  ought  to  be 
abolished !" 

"Would  you  abolish  credit  every- 
where in  business?"  I  asked  him. 

He  looked  thoughtful  and  rubbed  a 
spot  on  the  glass  top  of  the  cigar  case 
for  a  moment.   Then  he  smiled. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  suppose  you 
couldn't  do  without  credit.  All  busi- 
ness is  built  on  credit,  when  you  stop 
to  think  about  it.  And  maybe  I'm 
pessimistic  because  I'm  a  druggist. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  collections 
really  arc  a  whole  lot  better  than  they 
were.  I  used  to  carry  around  $1,200  in 
outstanding  accounts  on  my  books. 
Now  I  haven't  $400.  I  guess  it  isn't 
such  a  bad  world,  after  all." 
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Rebuilt  Bookkeeping  Machines 


Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machines,  re- 
built by  our  expert  mechanics  and  backed 
by  our  guarantee,  will  handle  many  sorts 
of  accounting  work  as  satisfactorily  as  a 
new  machine,  and  at  a  considerably 
reduced  cost. 

Many  large  banks  and  business  houses 
find  it  desirable  from  time  to  time  to 
"trade  in"  their  bookkeeping  machines 
for  larger  or  more  highly  specialized 
models.  These  used  machines,  coming 
to  our  factory  branches  (located  in 
principal  cities  all  over  the  country) 


are  thoroughly  overhauled,  worn  parts 
replaced  with  new  ones,  and  are  rebuilt 
into  thoroughly  reliable  and  durable 
machines.  They  are  standard  Burroughs 
models,  adapted  for  posting  ledgers, 
making  statements  and  other  sorts  of 
bookkeeping  machine  work. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  installing  a  Bur- 
roughs Bookkeeping  Machine,  but  have 
hesitated  on  account  of  the  expense;  or 
if  you  need  an  additional  machine  for 
some  special  job  or  for  emergency  use, 
it  will  pay  you  to  get  in  touch  with  us. 
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Use  Washable  Maps  to  Build  Business 

In  planning  your  sales  campaign  and  in 
checking  up  on  remit*  after  (he  campaign  hat 
been  launched,  washable  maps  arc  an  invaluable 

aid. 

Right  now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  they 
are  more  essential  than  ever.  If  you  are  ex- 
tending your  territory',  you  will  of  course  need 
new  maps  of  the  territory  that  is  added.  In 
your  old  territory  there  will  be  new  divisions 
to  be  outlined,  new  routes  to  be  traced,  the 
locations  of  new  distributors  and  dealers  to  be 
'  indicated,  new  quotat  and  various  other  facts 
and  figures  to  be  put  down. 

All  theae  thing*  cera  be  ihown  on  weihable  National 
Mapi.   You  can  mark  on  theae  mapa  with  pen,  pencil, 
crayon  or  wafer  color*.  Thia  data,  however,  it  conatanttjr 
chancing*,  and  the  mapa,  if  thejr  arc  to  be  kept  up  to 
date,  muat  be  chanced  accordinjriir.  With  the  ordinary 
commercial  map,  thia  it  impoaiable.  National  Maps  are 
lurfaced  m ith  a  ipecial  cclluloae  nniih.  which  make*  it  poMibl*  to  eraae,  quickly  and  completely,  any  marking- 
made  thereon.   Lie  either  a  •pongc.  a  damp  cloth,  or  art  gum.  The  aurfacc  of  the  map  ii  not  injured  in  the  leatt, 
but  it  left  bright  and  dean  and  amooth,  ready  foe  ntw  marking. 

The  Multi-Unit  System  of  Display 

Keeps  all  your  mapa  together  in  a  convenient,  efficient  and  apace-  aaving  arrange- 
ment. From  the  neat  and  nandy  aingle  unit  fixture  which  displays  two  maps  (one 
wing)  to  the  large  canopy -covered  electric  lighted  future  which  dttplaya  forty  mapi 
(twenty  wingal  every  Multi-Unit  outfit  ia  conttructed  to  aa  to  add  both  efficiency 
and  altractiveneia  to  your  office.  Whether  you  use  only  one  map  or  forty,  you  can 
profitably  uae  a  Mahi  I  cut  diaplay  nature. 
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Introducing  the  Patience  Ma 

(Continued  from  oaae  11) 

"It  squashed,"  said  he. 

And  now,  isn't  that  just  like 
cheese?    It  just  dropped  oft  the  slalio 
platform  and  squashed! 

But  the  difficulties  of  productio 
and  shipment  were  as  naught  con 
pared  with  the  difficulties  of  sellir 
those  heavyweight  cheeses.  Can  y< 
imagine  yourself  driving  a  truck  up 
front  of  Peter  Schmidt's  neigh  bo rhcx 
grocery  store  over  on  the  corner,  ui 
loading  — with  the  aid  of  a  gang  of  mi 
and  a  couple  of  pinch-bars— a  thre 
quarter-ton  cheese,  rolling  it  into  tl 
store  and  saying,  "Well,  Pete,  the 
she  is.  Go  ahead  and  sell  'er."  Ar 
can  you  imagine  Pete? 

The  retailer  had  to  be  educate' 
Educating  him  in  the  matter  of  b 
cheeses  was  a  sales  promotion  job  at 
called  for  patience.  Patience  Mi 
Clarke  undertook  the  job— and  wro 
a  cheese  book. 

The  title  is,  "Make  Yours  a  Chee 
Store."  On  the  first  page  of  readii 
matter  appears  this  preface:  "Oi 
retail  grocer  in  Pittsburgh  wired  u 
'Cut  your  2,000-pounder  at  8  a.  r 
It  was  gone  at  4  p.  m.  Book  us  for  tv 
more.  Challenge  you  to  make  one 
big  that  we  cannot  cut  and  deliver 
in  one  day.' " 

Much  of  the  book  is  devoted 
"selling  talk"  with  the  retailer  as  t) 
prospect.  But  one  page  carries  the  t 
senlials  of  the  message  — the  plan  I 
which  the  dealer  is  to  sell  the  chee* 

Don't  cut  the  cheese  until  it's  so 
—  that's  the  secret  and  the  slogan  ai 
the  soul  of  the  whole  thing.  A  c 
cheese,  returned  to  the  wholesali 
is  little  better  than  an  academic  fut 
ity.  And  within  a  few  days,  partic 
larly  if  they  be  warm  days,  it  berom 
worse  than  that. 

Reid,  Murdoch  &  Company's  de; 
ers  don't  cut  their  cheeses  until  th 
are  sold.  They  sell  them,  and  th 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Piltsbur 
grocer,  they  wire  for  more  and  big£ 
cheeses  — and  furnish  the  Patience  M 
with  more  cheese-selling  ammunitic 

Oil  Your  Shoes  Free 

A  Kansas  general  store  publish 
this  advertisement: 

"A  pair  of  shoes  needs  lubricali 
the  same  as  a  Ford  docs.  We  have 
can  of  'leather  light'  out  in  the  ba 
room  all  the  time.  We  want  all  o 
friends  to  come  in  and  oil  their  shoi 
no  matter  whether  they  came  frc 
here  or  some  other  store.  Regul 
attention  to  oiling  the  shoes  mea 
longer  shoe  life,  and  we  want  to  h< 
our  customers  to  get  all  that  is  romi 
to  them,  especially  now  while  shoes  i 
so  high." 
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I n  voices, Requisitions, Back  Orders, 
Follow-ups,  Bills  of  Lading,  Stock 
Sheets  or  any  other  matter  that  is 
likely  to  be  needed  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Made  in  all  sices  and 
indexed  as  desired. 

We  also  furnish  a  complete  line  of 
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When  Kennedy  Makes  a  Sale 

(Continui-d  from  putfr  141 

every  individual  transaction;  and  all 
along,  throughout  the  year,  these 
amounts  have  been  posted  and  the 
postings  totaled  every  day.  Assem- 
bled by  days,  these  totals  make  a 
sales  history  of  the  sections  and  of  the 
store,  for  this  year  and  last  year  and 
for  several  years  before  that.  Thus, 
to  begin  with  in  telling  the  buyers  how 
much  to  buy,  there  are  available  these 
facts:  totals  of  costs  and  selling  prices, 
classified  as  to  sections  of  the  store  and 
periods  of  time. 

Mr.  Burdick  — he's  the  same  statis- 
tician we  met  before  — rules  up  a  sheet 
of  paper.  He  heads  it,  "Buying 
Becord  for  Spring  and  Summer  of — 
whatever  year  it  is,  say  1920.  He 
begins  with  Section  1,  and  he  enters 
across  the  sheet  the  following  figures, 
each  in  its  proper  column:  In  the 
spring  and  summer  season  of  1918, 
Section  1  sold  $11,500.92  worth  of 
merchandise.  In  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer season  of  1919  its  sales  were 
$  1 7.2f»l  .37.  The  sales  increase  was 
$5,750.45  and  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease was  50.  The  merchandise  sold 
in  the  spring  and  summer  season  of 
1919  cost  $12,075.96.  The  mark-up 
during  the  same  period  was  30  per  cent. 

And  now  judgment  steps  in  for  the 
first  time— judgment  based  on  black- 
and-white  facts  concerning  dollars  and 
cents.  Judgment  says  that,  taking 
into  account  the  normally  expected 
increase  in  sales  and  the  known  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  goods,  the  entire 
store  will  be  entitled  to  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent  in  merchandise  for  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1920.  A  20 
per  cent  increase  for  Section  1  gives, 
as  the  estimated  cost  of  its  merchan- 
dise for  the  spring  and  summer  of  1920, 
$14,491.06.  But  Section  1,  as  shown 
by  inventory  as  of  September  1,  1919, 
already  has  on  hand  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  $1,517.29.  This  must  be 
deducted,  leaving  $9,973.77,  which 
would  represent  merchandise  to  be 
purchased  for  the  coming  season,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  section  is 
entitled  to  some  leeway;  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  there  will  be  some  mer- 
chandise in  reserve  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  Accordingly,  the  section  is 
given  an  "allowance"— another  figure 
basedpartly  on  judgment  —  of$2,816. 74; 
and  this,  added  to  the  figure  in  the 
preceding  column,  gives  for  Section  1, 
under  the  heading  of  "Merchandise 
to  Buy,"  $12,790.51. 

And  so  the  buying  guide  is  made  up 
for  every  sertion  in  the  store  and  so  it 
<  establishes  the  amount  of  merchandise 
|  to  be  bought  for  each.   That  answers 
the  question:    How  much?    Now  — 
what  kinds  of  merchandise? 
The  red-headed  man  and  his  85-cent 
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IPS  on  how  to  prevent  errors 
in  your  daily  work- 


Pointers  that  may  save  you  money  - 

Business  facts  that  every  man 
should  know — 

These  are  offered  you  in  the  new 
"Four-Minute"  Bulletins  of  the 
Blackstone  Institute.  Each  Bulletin 
(there  are  48  in  the  series)  contains 
a  number  of  practical  illustrations  of 
common  business  mistakes.  In  these 
Bulletins  the  entire  field  of  business 
error  has  been  explored  and  ana- 
lyzed. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  distribution  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  complimentary  copies. 
You  may  have  one  upon  request. 

Important 

Questions 

Whether  you  are  an  executive  or  an  assistant, 
you  may  find  In  these  Bulletins  the  means  of 
laving  and  making  money.  Expert*  have  tabu- 
lated here  more  than  300  common  business 
transactions  in  which  legal  mistake*  very  fre- 
quently occur.  Practical  examples  give  the 
answers  to  questions  upon  which  much  may 
depend. 

For  instance:  Under  what  cir cum •  lances  are  you 
NOT  responsible  for  a  note  you  have  endorsed? 

When  li  a  partner  released  from  liability5 

Can  a  woman  be  a  partner  with  her  husband > 

These  questions,  and  hundreds  of  other*  like 
them,  are  of  vital  Importance  to  every  man  in 
business.  Your  examination  of  one  of  these 
Bulletins  will  show  that  you  must  understand 
certain  legal  principles  if  you  are  to  avoid  errors 
and  make  the  most  of  opportunities. 

Answers  FREE  3g>  v 

If  you  want  to  mvc  money  for  youraelf  j 
and  your  company,  imd  for  our  1 1 8-  p.* gr 
book  of  Icaal  pointers  for  burin  cms  men, 
and  a  complimentary  copy  of  a  "Pour-  Ue 
Minute"  Bulletin,  answering  Important  W 
queationa  FREE.   There  i«  no  obligation  * 
Send  the  coupon  NOW. 


Send  your  1 18-page  book  of  Icaal  tip*  for  buairvcaa 

men  and  one  "Four-Minute  Bulletin — free. 
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and  interest.  Our  designers 
constantly  produce  novelties 
that  are  inexpensive  business- 
getters.  Whether  it  is  a  big  or 
little  order,  we  give  it  an  expert 
touch  that  makes  our  Stickers 
distinctive. 

We  have  satisfied  customer*  through- 
out the  United  States  and  in  Canada 
and  Mexico.  We  can  satisfy  you. 
Our  Stickers  have  extra  adhesive 
quality,  are  carefully  printed  and  the 
colors  are  unsurpassed  for 
beauty  and  permanency. 

We  make  Stickers 
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or  a  million. 
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socks  are  in  again.  That  red-headed 
man  bought  85-cent  socks.  Very  well, 
when  he  buys  socks  again  he  probably 
will  buy  85-ccnt  ones;  if,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  price  goes  up,  he  will  buy  the 
ones  that  used  to  be  85  cents. 
Kennedy's  will  need  85-cent  socks,  or 
their  equivalent,  for  him.  But.  on  the 
same  day  that  he  bought  the  85- 
centers,  other  men  bought  socks,  too. 
Some  of  them  picked  two-bit  socks. 
Others  ranged,  conservatively,  between 
a  quarter  and  a  dollar.  Some  went 
above  that,  into  the  two-dollar  and 
three-dollar  grades.  One  man  bought 
a  pair  at  $3.50.  And  one  other  in- 
dividual, possibly  a  partner  of  Ponzi, 
walked  right  in  and  slapped  down  $5.50 
(five  and  fifty  one-hundredths  dollars) 
for  two  socks. 

Now  Kennedy's  will  need  those 
grades  of  socks,  or  their  equivalents, 
for  those  men  when  they  come  in  again. 
How  is  Kennedy's  to  know  how 
many  socks  of  each  of  those  sixteen 
"numbers"  in  the  Hosiery  Section  to 
buy? 

We  go  back  now  to  the  young  woman 
of  the  sales  slips  in  the  office  of  the 
statistician.  A  part  of  her  job  is  to 
keep  track  of  tastes.  In  this,  again, 
she  works  from  the  sales  slips.  Every 
week  she  makes  up  various  "schedules" 
of  men's  tastes  in  merchandise.  On 
every  line  of  goods  in  the  store  in  which 
there  is  any  considerable  variation  in 
prires,  such  as  hosiery,  neckties  and 
shirts,  she  "draws  off"  from  the  week's 
sales  slips  the  number  of  pairs  or  units 
that  have  been  sold  at  each  price. 
Thus,  an  actual  "schedule"  taken  from 
her  record  of  tastes  in  socks,  for  in- 
stance, shows  that  in  a  certain  week 
439  pairs  of  25-cent  socks  were  sold, 
96  pairs  of  35-cent  ones,  185  pairs  of 
50-cent  ones,  251  pairs  of  65-cent  ones, 
2  pairs  of  85-cenl  ones  — and  so  on  up 
to  the  top  price  of  $5.50. 

But  considerations  other  than  price 
and  texture  influence  men's  tastes  in 
some  of  the  things  they  buy  to  wear. 
There  arc  size  and  fit,  for  example, 
in  ready-to-wear  clothing.  Until  men 
are  standardized  they  will  continue 
to  vary  greatly  in  build;  there  will  be 
little  thin  ones  and  little  fat  ones  and 
long  thin  ones  and  Babe  Ruths.  In 
fashioning  men.  Nature  has  had  a  lot 
of  fun. 

Men's  ready-made  clothing  ap- 
proaches Nature's  infinite  variety  in 
being  classified  in  the  clothing  trade 
as  "regular."  "short,"  "long,"  "short 
stout."  "long  stout."  "extra  short," 
and  "extra  long."  When  a  Kennedy 
salesman  sells  a  suit  of  clothes  he 
records  on  the  sales  slip  the  dimen- 
sional class  to  which  the  suit  belonged. 

Up  in  the  statistician's  office  the 
young  woman  of  the  sales  slips  has  a 
special  record  for  the  "regulars"  and 
the  "shorts"  and  "longs"  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  non-symmetrical  brethren. 


Every  week -working  from  the  sale 
slips  again  — she  tallies  them  up  in  he 
book,  each  man  in  his  proper  place  a 
to  longitude  and  latitude  and  as  t 
the  price  of  suit  he  buys.  She  know 
a  lot  about  men,  does  that  youn, 
woman ! 

Then,  when  the  buyers  prepare  t 
go  out  in  the  spring  and  fall,  the  week 
ly  "schedules"  of  grades  of  hosier 
and  neckties  and  shirts  and  all  th 
rest  of  the  price-range  goods  and  th 
chart  of  Nature's  whimsies  as  em 
bodied  in  the  book  on  how  men  ar 
built  are  totaled  up;  and  their  total 
are  drawn  off  to  constitute  a  bill  c 
specifications  for  the  buyers.  Thu; 
in  virtually  every  line  that  is  to  b 
bought,  the  proportions  as  to  grade; 
styles,  sizes  and  prices  have  beei 
established. 

"There,"  the  buyers  arc  told 
"you've  been  told  how  much  to  buy 
This  tells  you  what  to  buy.  Now  g 
to  it.  And  on  your  traveling  expense; 
may  your  conscience  be  your  guide! 


YE1TISIKC  ItCIIOI 


Analyze  Your  Selling  Market 

(Continued  from  [luge  23) 

some  study  of  problems  of  this  kind 
and  at  the  end  of  two  days  a  rathe 
astonishing  condition  had  been  found 
The  inventory  showed  that  tlje  stoci 
was  ample,  and  that  the  assortmeti 
was  good.  Several  hundred  number 
were  carried,  in  almost  every  grade 
and  at  a  wide  range  in  price. 

A  little  further  investigation,  ho* 
ever,  showed  that  75  per  cent  of  th 
business  was  being  done  on  less  tha 
fifty  numbers;  the  remainder  of  th 
stock  was  simply  lying  on  the  shelve: 
looking  pretty  and  eating  up  profit' 

A  card  record  was  devised  to  she 
both  purchases  and  sales,  and  in  a  fc 
months  the  hosiery  department,  whil 
as  popular  as  ever  with  the  womcr 
had  reduced  its  stock  to  a  point  wher 
the  turnover  was  speeded  up  so  mud 
that  the  next  year's  profits  were  en 
tirely  satisfactory. 

A  merchant  in  South  Dakota,  doin 
a  very  satisfactory  business,  decide 
to  move  to  a  much  larger  town  i 
Nebraska  and  open  a  distinctive! 
"woman's  store." 

His  friends  tried  to  discourage  hirr 
They  pointed  out  that  he  had  made 
great  success  in  the  old  location,  tha 
his  business  was  growing  and  that  th 
little  city  to  which  he  contemplate 
moving  was  already  well  provided  witl 
stores  carrying  women's  lines. 

Importunities,  however,  were  of  n< 
avail.  He  felt  the  urge  to  get  int 
business  in  a  city,  instead  of  a  countr. 
town,  and  to  specialize  in  goods  fo 
women,  rather  than  to  buy  and  se 
general  merchandise. 

Before  he  made  the  move,  howevei 
he  asked  a  business  expert  to  mak 
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survey  of  the  city  to  which  he  con- 
:mplated  moving,  and  to  report  what 
>lume  he  might  reasonably  expect  to 
?t  in  all  the  different  lines  he  purposed 

>  handle. 

Now  a  survey  of  this  kind  is  not  easy 

>  make,  but  the  expert  entered  into 
ic  job  with  all  his  heart,  because  he 
new  this  merchant  and  believed  in  his 
ipabilities.  When  the  report  was 
resented  it  gave  population  statistics, 
pproximate  volume  of  business  by 
nes,  and  detailed  every  fact  that 
light  have  a  bearing  on  the  new  store, 
he  competition  was  analyzed  carc- 
llly,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
juntered  were  pointed  out. 

The  question  of  whether  the  mer- 
lant  should  move  to  that  particular 
ty  was  not  touched  on  by  the  investi- 
ator  —  he  simply  gave  the  facts  and 
ft  the  decision  of  moving  or  not  to 
le  merchant. 

The  merchant  moved.  When  he 
pened  his  new  store,  he  bought  in 
toderation  goods  that  the  expert's 
!port  showed  could  be  sold  in  that 
ty.  He  estimated  his  possibilities 
ery  carefully,  and  merchandised  his 
ore  on  that  basis. 

He  set  quotas  for  each  department 
nd  stirred  up  a  friendly  spirit  of  com- 
etition  between  his  salespeople,  being 
ireful  not  to  make  the  quotas  so  high 
lat  they  couldn't  be  realized. 

He  planned  his  advertising  just  as 
urefully  as  he  did  his  buying;  and 
xlay,  after  three  years  in  the  new 
cation,  his  store,  although  perhaps 
ot  the  largest  in  the  city,  is  the  one 

>  which  the  women  go  first  when  they 
ant  to  shop. 

His  business  is  growing  rapidly;  he 
making  a  good  profit  and  far  more 
loney  than  he  made  in  the  country 
)wn;  and  he  succeeded  chiefly  because 
e  knew  his  trade  possibilities  and  had 
reliable  analysis  of  his  trade  territory. 
Mthout  this  knowledge  he  undoubt- 
dly  would  have  failed  in  his  new 
enture  against  the  competition  he 
ncountered. 

He  proved  the  truth  of  the  principle 
hat  when  we  are  buying  we  must  know 

r  whom  we  are  buying,  and  what  is 
be  spending  ability  of  our  probable 
ustomers.  He  also  proved  the  truth 
f  (he  statement  that  merchandise  is 
ncrely  a  medium  to  sales,  and  that  if 
he  medium  is  good  the  sales  will  be 

Sales  are  the  vital  fluid  of  any  busi- 
es; without  them  we  should  all  fail. 
Ssles  depend  on  people,  and  on  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  spend  money 
w  the  goods  we  have  in  stock.  It 
Mows,  then,  that  it  is  merely  good 
*nse  to  learn  all  we  can  about  the 
P«ople  in  our  trade  territory,  as  well 
*»  *hat  they  spend,  or  can  spend,  for 
*r  goods.  With  this  knowledge  in 
fend,  we  are  well  fortified. 


Why  Let  Waste 
Eat  Into  Profits 

Every  year  thousands  of  dollars 
are  wasted  by  the  office  using 
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No  time  is  lost  for  everything  is  in  place  for  use  when  needed. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet 

Terrell's  Steel  Cabinets  embody  all  the  essential  features  required  for  suitable  office 
equipment :  safety  and  adaptability,  attractive  design,  high  grade  finish,  superior 
shelf  adjustment,  reasonable  price.  These  cabinets  reduce  fire  hazards  and  do  not 
add  to  the  risks. 

Write  for  free  booklet  which 
describes  and  illustrates  all  styles 
of  Terrell's  cabinets.  In  doing 
this  you  assume  no  obligation. 
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Federal  income 
tax  card — 


For  posting  Federal  income  tax  records,  the  L.  B.  Card 
system  is  the  most  practical. 

One  card  is  used  for  each  employee,  and  it  is  readily 
posted  from  the  payroll  sheet,  weekly  or  monthly,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Three  card  forms,  as  illustrated  above,  are  in  use  by 
concerns  throughout  the  country.  These  cards  arc  carried 
in  stock. 

In  many  cases,  machines  used  for  posting  ledgers  and 
statements  can  be  used  for  this  record,  too.  This  results  in 
an  additional  saving  in  time,  especially  by  organizations 
having  many  employees. 

Write  for  folder,  ""Employees  wage  and  tax  return  card.  " 
Sample  cards  on  request. 
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Boston 
43  Federal  street 

Albany.  B]  State  ttr»tt 
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Com, If  Bank  bldf . 
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New  York 
316  Broadway 
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LouHnllr.  Ky  ,  Ml  Republic  hid*. 
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Minnxapul, 4t*  s^nnil  avrnyp.  £ou:b 
New  Orleans,  III  tamp  rlrrrl 
Nrwark,  N,  J.,  n  Clinton  atrr»l 
Pllahiirirn.  »r.«l»01lvrrtldi. 
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Philadelphia 
Chestnut  street 
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Chicago 
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Old  Craftsmen  did  fine  work  even 
with  inadequate  machinery.  The  mod- 
ern Mimeograph  insures  the  finest  of 
work  even  when  especial  skill  is  wanting. 
Real  evolution  that!   But  always,  care 
and  neatness  applied  to  the  mimeograph- 
ing process  yield  important  rewards.  In  the 
hands  of  a  careful  workman,  your  Mimeograph  will 
produce  craftsmanlike  results— and  perhaps  accom- 
plish tasks  that  you  did  not  dream  it  could  do.  A 
matter  for  thoughtful  consideration  now!  With  micro- 
scopic accuracy  the  Mimeograph  reproduces  hourly 
five  thousand  exact  copies  of  a  letter,  bulletin,  drawing, 
or  kindred  matter,  at  negligible  cost.    Our  booklet 
"B-ll"will  show  you  some  of  the  remarkable  things  the 
Mimeograph  is  doing  for  others— and  perhaps  suggest 
new  and  better  ways.    It  costs  only  the  effort  of  the 
asking.  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago— and  New  York. 
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A  better  way 

DID  you  ever  see  a  machine  bookkeeping 
system  at  work?    You'll  be  amazed  at  the 
amount  of  work  done — the  speed — the  accuracy. 

The  most  efficient  systems  today  are  using  Baker- 
Vawter  supplies  and  equipment.  The  ledger 
binder  illustrated  below  is  the  highest  achieve- 
ment in  binder  construction.  You'd  expect  it 
to  be,  for  we  made  the  first  loose-leaf  ledger  25 
years  ago.  A  lot  of  experience  can  be  gained 
in  that  time. 

We  have  also  learned  how  to  make  all  office 
forms  with  such  accuracy  and  in  such  quality 
that  you'll  wonder  how  it  is  possible  for  the  price. 

There  are  trained  men  in  our  offices  in  52  cities. 
Let  us  counsel  with  you ;  you'll  be  glad  if  you  do. 

Baker  -Vawter  Company 

Originators  ^'Manufacturers  Loose  Leaf&Sttd  Filing  Equipment 
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Sectional  Filing  Cabinets 


STEEL  OR  WOOD 


Cost  No  More  Than  The  Ordinary  Kind 


A 

STEEL 
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LETTER  SIZE 

Four  Drawer 
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Leg  Bases  and  Panel 
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JUST  ONE 
of 

Two  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Filing  Cabinets 

shown  in 

Globe -Wernicke 

Catalogue  No.  820- B 
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For  Your  Stenographer 


H  ru,  The  GLOBE- WERNICKE  CO.. 

Cinrnnnoti.  Okh 


For  Filing  Cabinet  i 
Catalogue  No.  820- B  I 

 I 


7141  V.  L.  Upright      Letter  5ize 


Containing  4  File*  designed  for  filing  vertically,  between  upright 
guides,  letter  size  papers  and  correspondence,  catalogues,  photographic 
prints,  shipping  tickets,  bills  of  ladinic,  clippings  and  extracts, 
magazines,  etc. 

These  steel  uprights  arc  as  near  perfection  as  human  ingenuity  can 
make  them. 

The  side  extension  slides  arc  the  strongest,  work  the  smoothest  and 
are  noiseless.    Absolutely  best  extension  slide  ever  made. 

The  perfect  follower  block  can  be  removed  without  removing  the 
rod  for  the  guides. 

Under  each  drawer  there  is  a  steel  shelf  so  that  if  one  drawer  is  entirely 
withdrawn  the  contents  of  the  drawer  below  cannot  be  reached.  Each 
drawer  is  therefore  in  a  separate  compartment,  all  its  own,  with  steel 
walls  above,  below,  at  back  and  both  tides,  making  it  vermin  proof  and 
dustproof  like  an  opening  for  a  safety  deposit  box. 

All  parts  of  the  cabinet  arc  electrically  welded  (the  corners  oxy- 
acctylcnc  welded)  into  practically  one  piece  of  steel.  No  bolts,  screws, 
or  rivets  are  used.    The  trimmings  are  cast  brass. 


These  Unit*  being  of  a  Uniform  height  and  depth  form  a  Cabinet  i> 
rigid  as  a  solid  case  when  any  number  are  fastened  together,  and  although 
not  necessary,  a  pair  of  panel  ends  to  finish  off  the  entire  battery,  will 
enhance  its  appearance. 

Sanitary  4-Inch  Leg  tlnoc  optional.    An  Automatic   Locking  De»lce 

operated  from  the  cornice  by  means  of  a  plunger  and  High  Grade 
Paracentric  Lock  can  he  supplied  on  any  Unit  or  an  Individual 
Plat  Key  Lock  can  be  nttedf  on  each  Drawer. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE  SECTIONAL  FILING  CABINETS  keep 
abreast  of  filing  requirements  by  growing  with  your  growing  business. 
GLOBE-WERNICKE  IS  THE  CHOICE  OF  BIG  BUSINESS. 

STANDARDIZATION— All  cabineta  arc  sectional— interchange- 
able. New  Units  that  exactly  match  are  always  obtainable.  Branch 
office*  can  maintain  filing  systems  identical  with  the  system  at  hesd 
office  by  means  of  standardized  GLOBE-WERNICKE  Cabinets. 

KNOWN  VALUE  makes  your  investment  in  GLOBE-WERNICKE 
Equipment  a  protected  investment.  The  GLOBE-WERNICKE  name 
spell*  "VALUE"  to  your  visitor  or  a  prospective  associate  in  a  eo»- 
templated  amalgamation.  The  name  also  guarantees  resale  price  *»« 
lowers  annual  depreciation  right-off. 
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Salesmanship's  Big  Job 


By  ARTHUR  H.  LITTLE 


~W~  TSAGE  FOR  MORE  than  fourycars 
■  /  in  the  vocabulary  of  business  has 
clothed  a  certain  ugly  word  with 
a  mantle  of  respectability  and  enabled 
it  to  appear  in  polite  society  without  its 
<|iiutaliun  marks.   That  word  is  jazz. 

Time  was  when  jazz  meant  only  a 
certain  kind  of  music.  The  word  was  an 
un  invention  devised  to  describe  some- 
thing for  which  the  language  of  music  had 
no  other  adequate  designation.  Then  it 
wore  quotation  marks.  But  business 
needed  a  word  to  describe  something  for 
which  the  language  of  business  had  no 
other  adequate  term.  Busi- 
ness took  the  word  over. 
And  lo,  jazz  became  res- 
pectable. 

Hut  now,  no  sooner  has 
business  established  the  word 
on  a  status  of  propriety  than 
business  proceeds  to  banish 
it.  Jazz  is  lo  be  exiled  from 
the  speech,  at  least  from  the 
speech  of  commerce.  Now 
business  never  is  fussy  about 
words.  It  isn't  dislike  for 
the  term,  unbeautiful  as  it 
is,  that  moves  business  lo 
banish  jazz.  The  bald  truth 
Ls  that  business  no  longer  has 
use  for  jazz— in  its  business. 
The  lime  for  jazz  in  business 
is  past.  It  doesn't  work 
any  more. 

Consider  for  just  a  para- 
graph or  two  the  time  when 
jazz  had  a  place  in  business. 
It  began  back  during  the 
war.  The  world,  it  seemed, 
went  merchandise  mad.  The 
demand  for  goods  rose  from 
its  easy,  normal  pitch  to  Ihe 
proportions  of  a  full-throated, 
argumentative  clamor  that 
beat  about  the  cars  of  the 
producers  —  and  set  them  to 
running  'round  in  circles. 
Production  got  the  crescendo, 
ihe  forte  and  the  spiriloso. 

Salesmen  were  called  in  off 
(he  road,  inducted  into  over- 
alls and  put  at  work  in  the 
factories  to  help  production 


step  on  the  gas,  Ihe  while  the  few  of  their 
brother  salesmen  who  were  left  in  their 
territories  made  the  round  of  their  cus- 
tomers lo  explain  why  orders  weren't 
shipped  and  to"kecp  the  buyers  satisfied." 
But  the  buyers,  their  shelves  bare,  refused 
to  be  contented.  They  packed  their  grips 
andlwcnt  to  the  producers,  the  whole- 
salers and  the  jobbers.  They  sat,  Ihe 
buyers  did,  in  the  ante-rooms  of  sales 
managers,  waiting  their  turns  to  plead 
for  goods.  They  waited  all  forenoon; 
then  at  noon  they  hurried  out  to  a  one- 
armed  restaurant  for  a  doughnut  and  a 


It'i  Toasted" — and  the  tobacco  company'*  aalaaman  unpack*  hi*  *Jt  and 
demon*  tra  tea  the  pcoceae  to  patron*  of  the  retail  etore 


cup  of  colTec,  and  then  hustled  back  to 
the  ante-room  to  wail  some  more. 

Production  strained  a  tendon,  but 
caught  the  tempo.  Goods  and  slill  more 
goods  went  out  and  still  Ihe  demand  kepi 
ahead. 

And  salesmanship?  The  while  pro- 
duction pounded  on  the  big  bass  drum 
and  set  the  time,  and  shop-efficiency  and 
institutional  advertising  and  frenzied 
finance  and  all  the  other  musicians  blared 
their  heads  off  on  I  he  brasses  and  I  he 
wood-winds,  salesmanship  was  relegated 
to  the  tiniest  instrument  in  all  that  vast 
orchestra  of  strident  sound. 
Salesmanship  tooted  on  the 
tin  whistle. 

Did  jazz  have  a  place  in 
business?  Business,  forsooth, 
was  all  jazz! 

Then  came  a  change. 
Economically,  the  universe 
turned  up-side-down.  Pro- 
duction put  the  customers 
out  and  locked  the  door  one 
night,  at  the  end  of  an  espe- 
cially hectic  day,  and  awoke 
the  next  morning  to  confront 
a  new  order  of  things— a 
buyers'  market.  But  there 
were  no  buyers  wailing  in 
the  ante-room.  They'd  gone 
back  home,  where  something 
had  happened.  They'd  gone 
back  to  their  stores  and 
locked  themselves  in  their 
private  offices  to  wrinkle 
their  brows  and  scratch  their 
heads  and  brood  over  a  new- 
phenomenon  — a  phenomenon 
that  the  economists  have 
called  a  "consumers'  strike." 
Something  had  stopped  the 
music. 

It's  still  with  us,  is  this  so- 
called  strike  of  the  consumers. 
Slill  the  retailer  wrinkles  his 
brow  and  scratches  his  head 
and  broods  about  it.  He  has 
been  too  greatly  hurried,  and 
now  he  is  too  sorely  worried, 
to  give  much  thought  lo 
plans  of  action.  In  some  in- 
stances he  has  had  the  nerve 
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lo  slash  his  prices  and  pockel  his  losses 
to  keep  his  customers  buying.  Bui  he 
isn't  happy. 

Production,  meanwhile,  has  caught  up 
and  caught  its  breath  and  had  time  to 
think.  Production  is  thinking  about 
what  is  to  be  done  with  its  product.  For 
the  first  time  in  more  than  five  years, 
production  — and  by  production  is  meant 
the  manufacturers  and  distributors  of 
goods— is  thinking  about  marketing; 
thinking  about  constructive  selling  plans. 
Business,  led  by  the  manufacturers  and 
distributors,  has  set  about  the  job  of 
taking  the  jazz  out  of  salesmanship.  . 

"You  know,"  said  a  man  who  holds 
down  the  job  of  marketing  counsellor 
for  one  of  the  country's  best-known  ad- 
vertising agencies,  "achievement  is  one 
of  the  prerogatives— and  one  of  the 
privileges— of  the  leisurely  man.  Back 
at  their  conception,  the  big  things  don't 
originate  in  the  brain  of  the  busy, 
hurried  man.  It's  the  chap  with  plenty 
of  lime  that  thinks  'em  up  and  puts  'em 
over.  And  that  holds  true  in  every  line 
of  human  endeavor,  from  finance  to  fish- 
ing. In  the  present  situation  it's  the 
manufacturer  and  the  distributor  who 
have  the  leisure— more  leisure  than  they 
like  —  to  think.  And,  believe  me,  it's  up 
to  them  to  think,  too.  The  retailer  is 
too  preoccupied  with  his  troubles  just 
now  to  use  his  constructive  faculties. 
But  it's  in  his  store  and  from  his  point  of 
view  that  the  thinking  must  be  done. 
For  the  blockade  in  the  stream  of  goods 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  is  on 
the  shelves  of  the  retailer's  store.  That's 
what  manufacturers  and  distributors 
should  be  thinking  about  now— that 
blockade  and  how  to  break  the  jam." 

The  country  is  not  hard  up.  After  a 
study  of  ten  baromctrics  of  business, 
indicators  ranging  from  the  fact  that 
of  all  the  Liberty  bonds  sold  to  wage- 
earners  and  farmers  80  per  cent  arc 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  original  pur- 
chasers to  the  fact  that  the  United 
Slates  has  the  largest  merchant  marine  in 
its  history  and  the  second  largest  in  all 
the  world,  Roger  W. 
Babson.  business  sta- 
tistician, gives  this  as 
his  diagnosis:  "The 
situation  is  fundamen- 
tally sound." 

In  other  words.  Tor 
him  who  will  go  after 
it,  the  business  is  there. 
Manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors have  begun  to 
do  just  that  — to  go 
after  business.  Their 
traveling  joints  are  a 
bit  stiff,  perhaps,  but 
some  of  them  have  gone 
a  considerable  distance 
along  the  way  and 
others  are  following. 
It  comes  a  bit  hard,  at 
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Chicago  sales  manager  told  me,  "I  made- 
up  a  list  of  dealers  and  worked  out  a 
plan  of  intensive  sales  work  in  new 
fields.  But  I've  been  so  doggoned  busy 
that  I  haven't  had  time  to  apply  the 
thing.  Now  I  have  taken  it  out  and 
dusted  it  off  and  pul  it  al  work.  I've 
gone  stale,  and  I've  got  to  gel  hark 
into  training." 

Price,  of  course,  was  the  lirsl  point  of 
attack  in  the  new  drive  of  selling.  As 
far  back  as  October,  a  big  clothes-making 
concern  in  Chicago  invited  its  retailers 
in  to  "talk  turkey"  on  the  matter  of 
price.  "Look  the  stufT  over,"  Ihe  buyers 
were  told,  "and  we'll  gel  together  on 
prices— anything  reasonable.  For  1921 
you  and  we  arc  going  to  forget  profits." 
Another  clothing  house,  this  one  in 
Philadelphia,  told  its  relailers:  "We're 
going  back  to  the  price  scale  of  1914. 
We  are  expecting  that  you  will  do  the 
same  thing."  In  other  instances  price 
maintenance  guaranties  look  the  place 
of  prire  reductions. 

JEJfjT  lo  the  dealer  whose  shelves  arc 
stacked  high  with  goods,  price  reduc- 
tions and  offers  of  price  maintenance  have 
seemed  mere  aggravations.  He  needs 
help;  and  he,  as  a  dealer  class,  inciden- 
tally, is  in  the  majority.  For  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  manufacturers  and 
distributors  in  the  country  today  the 
immediate  job  is  to  move  the  merchan- 
dise off  the  shelves  of  the  retailer.  And 
that  is  a  job  that  calls  for  missionary* 
work,  for  sales  promotion,  for  sales 
education  of  the  highest  order. 

There  is  Ihe  mailer  of  point  of  view. 
For  a  half  decade,  throughout  the  era  of 
business  jazz  that  has  just  blown  its  way 
to  a  reverberating  close,  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  distributor  have  been  out 
of  touch  with  the  consumer;  they  haven't 
been  able  lo  hear  his  voice  for  the  noise. 
And  it  is  the  consumer,  of  course,  who 
creates  the  selling  problem  for  the  re- 
tailer. It  is  the  consumer,  just  now. 
who  is  silling  alop  a  somewhat  bewild- 
ered world;  he's  smiling  grimly;  both  his 


first. 
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hands  arc  in  his  pockets;  and  his  fish 
therein  are  tightly  clenched. 

The  sales  executive  of  an  Eastern 
manufacturing  concern  gave  me  his  views 
on  this  matter  of  point  of  view,  and  told 
me  what  he  is  doing  about  it.  "The 
trouble  with  many  of  the  plans  that  are 
devised  to  help  the  retailer  sell  his  mer- 
chandise," said  he,  "is  that  they  are 
written  by  somebody  in  the  advertising 
department  whose  contact  with  retailing 
has  been  confined  to  the  times  when  he 
has  gone  into  a  store  to  buy  something. 
In  our  business  we  have  tried  to  get  the 
dealers'  viewpoint.  We  never  offer  a 
method,  or  a  detail  of  a  method,  to  our 
dealers  that  hasn't  been  worked  out  by  a 
practical  retail  merchandiser  and  tried 
out  under  actual  retail  merchandising 
conditions.  Our  salesmen  'sell'  our 
retail  selling  plans  to  our  customers. 

"And  here's  a  secret:  We  arc  en- 
couraging our  salesmen  to  buy  into  the 
ownership  of  retail  stores.  We'll  even 
help  any  one  of  our  men  to  acquire  an 
interest  in  a  store.  If  he  has  a  part  of 
the  cash,  we'll  help  him  finance  the 
rest  of  the  purchase.  No,  we  aren't 
trying  to  set  our  salesmen  up  in  busi- 
ness so  that  we  can  sell  to  them.  We 
want  them  lo  continue  as.  salesmen  for 
us.  But,  by  giving  them  aclual  inter- 
ests in  retail  stores,  we  are  giving  them 
the  retail  point  of  view." 

In  the  adoption  of  channels  through 
which  sales  instruction  is  to  be  dis- 
seminated lo  relailer-customers,  there 
has  been  a  wide  variety  of  choice.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  methods  ha* 
been  the  use  of  trade  journal  adver- 
tising space,  as  employed  by  the  House 
of  Kuppenheimer,  otherwise  B.  Kup- 
penheimer &  Company,  clothing  manu- 
facturers, of  Chicago.  The  Kuppen- 
heimer Company  bought  pages  and 
two-page  spreads  in  the  trade  publi- 
cations and  filled  them  with  brass-tark 
text  on  the  subject  of  selling  clothing  lo 
the  consumer. 

Succeeding  advertisements  were 
written  to  discuss  different  phases  of 
the  retail  sale  of  cloth- 
ing—price, style, 
materials,  fit,  work- 
manship and  so  on 
The  salesman  was 
urged  to  learn  the 
goods  he  sold,  and  then 
he  was  told  the  fact> 
about  Kuppenheimer 
clothes  that  he  would 
need  for  an  adequate 
working  knowledge  ol 
Kuppenheimer  mer- 
chandise. 

Throughout  1921 
the  House  of  Kuppen- 
heimer is  lo  augment 
the  trade  journal  cam- 
paign with  a  serin 
of  twelve  monthly 
lectures  on  salesman 
ship,  lo  be  printed  ii 
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he  company's  house  organ,  the  Kup- 
•enheimer  Retailer,  which  has  a  circula- 
ion  of  10,000  among  retailers  and  their 
alesmen.  In  each  month's  issue  a 
cpartment  is  to  be  set  aside  for  the 
icture.  Each  lecture  will  discuss  some 
perific  phase  of  selling;  and  each  of 
hem  will  be  especially  written  for 
he  purpose  of  promoting  the  sale  of 
vuppenheimer  clothes.  The  Retailer 
.  ill  urge  retail  salesmen  to  form  sales- 
manship clubs,  so  that  they  may  study 
he  lectures  at  home  and  then,  in  the 
t-gular  meetings  of  their  club  in  the 
tore,  discuss  and  demonstrate  what 
hey  have  studied. 

Another,  and  of  course  the  most 
eneral  and  most  direct,  point  of  con- 
act  between  the  house  and  its  cus- 
omers  is  the  former's  salesmen.  The 
alesman  is  the  chap  "on  the  ground." 
Ie  knows,  or  should  know,  a  great 
leal  about  the  retailer's  problems  of 
tiling.  He  comes  into  personal  touch 
rith  the  store  proprietor  and  his  selling 
tafT.  He  can  call  the  men  by  their 
ticknames  and  tell  them  things  "for 
heir  own  good."  Besides,  if  he  hap- 
iens  to  be  selling  some  technical  or 
lighly  specialized  product,  he  can 
ransmit  selling  tips  of  inestimable 
•alue.  Take  electrical  goods,  for  in- 
tance. 

The  manufacturers  of  a  certain 
•ocket  flashlight  encountered  an  un- 
avorable  condition  that  was  set  right 
>y  instruction  work  on  the  part  of 
alesmen. 

A  customer  would  come  into  a  store 
landling  this  company's  goods  and 
isk  to  be  shown  some  flashlights. 
)flcn  it  was  a  woman  behind  the 
ounter— a  woman  to  whom  all  things 
nechanical  were  mysterious  and  per- 
erse  — who  would  wait  on  him.  She 
vould  take  a  box  off  the  shelf,  lift  out 
i  flashlight  and  undertake  to  demon- 
trate  the  contrivance.  Usually  she 
lot  into  trouble.  She  would  handle 
he  thing  awkwardly.  When  she  tried 
o  switch  on  the  light  she  would  push 
he  contact  button  in  the  wrong  direc- 
ion.  Meanwhile  the  customer  looked 
m,  at  first  politely,  then  impatiently 
>.nd  then  skeptically.  Many  a  sale  was 
polled. 

But  now,  when  a  salesman  of  that 
lashlight  concern  sells  a  bill  of 
ioods  — and  at  all  other  times  when  the 
ircumstances  seem  to  require— a  part 
>f  his  job  is  to  teach  everybody  in  the 
tore  who  will  sell  those  flashlights  just 
low  the  things  are  operated.  If  there 
s  a  woman  in  the  place,  he  picks  on 
tier  as  his  particular  prey.  "Now,"  he 
iirecls  her,  when  he  has  finished  his 
demonstration,  "you  sell  me."  He 
ioesn't  relent  with  her  until  she  has 

ro\  <'d  that  she  can  handle  that  flash- 
light, and  handle  it  well. 

Paint  is  a  prosaic  thing.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  mysterious  about 
t  Anyone  with  a  grain  of  sense  and 
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a  modicum  of  experience  in  the 
ways  of  the  world  ought  to  know 
everything  that  needs  to  be  known 
about  paint  — at  least,  so  it  would  seem. 

"Of  all  the  things  in  his  store,  of  all 
the  merchandise  that  he  handles,  the 
average  retailer  who  sells  paints  and 
varnishes  knows  the  least  about  those 
two  things,"  said  a  sales  executive  of 
the  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  paint 
manufacturers,  of  Cleveland.  "Of 
course,  the  retailer  knows  something 
about  paints  and  varnishes.  He  knows 
how  much  they  cost  him  and  what  he 
ought  to  sell  them  for  to  realize  a  profit. 
But  he  knows  next  to  nothing  about 
the  right  methods  of  applying  paint; 
and  he  knows  even  less  than  that  about 
the  possibilities  of  the  sales  of  paint." 

rpiIE  "average"  retailer  of  paint,  how- 
ever, does  not  mean  the  average  re- 
tailer of  Sherwin-Williams  paint.  The 
Sherwin-Williams  dealer  is  being 
educated,  and  so  are  his  salesmen.  If 
he  reads  what  the  house  sends  to  him 
and  if  he  heeds  what  its  representatives 
say  to  him,  either  he  or  any  one  of  his 
salesmen  can  make  himself  a  painting 
engineer. 

Everything  that  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Company  has  learned  about 
the  applications  of  paint  in  a  long  expe- 
rience of  experiment  and  manufacture 
is  being  passed  on  to  the  retailer. 
Much  of  it  is  embodied  in  what  the 
company  calls  its  Mail  Course  in  Re- 
tail Paint  Salesmanship.  The  course 
consists  of  a  scries  of  bulletins.  And 
these  bulletins,  by  the  way,  are  no 
mere  booklets.  They  are  books, 
stoutly  bound,  not  bulky,  but  designed 
and  made  to  last. 

Under  the  sub-heading  of  "The 
Broader  Viewpoint,"  Bulletin  No.  1 
gels  off  to  this  kind  of  start: 

"There  arc  certain  fundamental 
things  every  man  must  know  about  his 
job.  He  must  realize  its  relation  to 
business  in  general.  He  must  know 
what  he  is  supposed  to  do.  He  must 
know  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

"There  is  no  position  in  the  com- 


mercial world  more  important  than 
that  of  the  retail  salesman.  You  rep- 
resent the  connecting  link  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant  and 
the  great  buying  public.  Through 
your  hands  pass  all  the  products  of  the 
mills,  factories  and  workshops.  A 
manufacturer  may  stock  a  merchant, 
but  until  the  goods  have  progressed 
through  you  to  the  ultimate  purchaser 
the  sale  is  not  consummated. 

"Today  the  clerk  holds  a  position  of 
trust  and  responsibility.  He  is  the 
merchant  of  the  future.  Wanamaker, 
Marshall  Field  and  other  merchant 
princes  started  behind  the  counter.  To 
you  come  the  home  owner  and  house- 
wife, mechanic  and  farmer  for  advice. 
You  must  know  human  nature.  You 
must  know  the  best  business  practices. 
You  must  know  the  merchandise  you 
sell." 

Some  of  the  sub-headings  in  the 
bulletins  will  convey  an  idea  of  the 
thoroughness  of  the  treatment:  "The 
Courteous  Clerk."  "Become  a  Speci- 
alist." "Study  Human  Nature,"  "Ap- 
parel Oft  Proclaims  the  Man."  'The 
Liquids  Used  in  Sherwin-Williams 
Paint,"  "Linseed  Oil  — How  it  is 
Made,"  'Turpentine  — Its  Origin  and 
Use."  "Objections  to  the  Use  of  While 
Lead  Alone." 

Along  with  his  textbook  study  the 
student  retail  salesman  is  getting 
laboratory  work  in  the  applications  of 
paint.  As  an  example,  consider  this 
excerpt,  lifted  at  random  out  of  one  of 
the  bulletins: 

"Study  the  color  cards.  Do  you 
appreciate  the  vast  amount  of  time 
consumed  in  getting  accurate  data  re- 
garding the  proper  treatment  of  the 
surface,  thinning,  dying,  etc.,  printed 
on  these  little  folders?  Don't  let  them 
become  stale.  Read  them.  Memorize 
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Service  in  the  Seventies 


By   ROBERT   L.  CUSICK 


A  YOUNG  FELLOW  was  silting 
/A  and  thinking  one  noon  in  a  corner 
of  his  father's  workshop.  He  was 
struggling  with  a  problem  that  for 
days  had  engaged  his  utlenlion  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  everything  else. 

Oblivious  to  his  surroundings,  he 
neither  saw  nor  heard  a  young  woman 
who  hesitated  a  moment  at  the  door, 
then  picked  her  way  across  the  room. 

"Pardon  me,"  she  said.  "I  am  solicit- 
ing for  a  magazine.  Would  you  be 
interested  as  a  prospective  subscriber'?'* 

The  young  man  looked  up.  but  shook 
his  head.  "No;  I  think  not."  lb 
spoke  with  a  tone  of  finality. 

The  young  woman,  however,  not  to 
be  so  easily  rebuffed,  laid  a  copy  of 
the  publication  in  his  hands.  "It  is 
really  a  very  interesting  paper."  she 
assured  him.  "I  am  confident  you 
would  find  something  in  it  to  repay 
you  for  your  subscription." 

Still  occupied  more  with  his  prob- 
lem than  with  the  young  woman's 
appeal  for  his  subscription,  but  not 
wishing  to  seem  rude,  he  opened  the 
magazine  and  lightly  thumbed  its 
pages.  Suddenly  he  paused;  his  eyes 
kindled  as  he  began  to  read  rapidly. 
His  attention  had  been  caught  by  an 
article  that  described  the  operation* 
involved  in  the  boring  of  the  great 
Mt.  Cenis  tunnel,  then  in  course  of 
construction  in  Europe. 

"Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  niuy  send 
me  the  magazine  for  a  year.  And  I 
should  like  to  start  my  subscription 
with  this  copy." 

Success  is  always  just  around  the 
lorncr.  George  Westinghousc  had 
overtaken  it  in  a  most  unexpected 
manner.  The  article  that  had  been 
literally  thrust  upon  him  with  a 
sample  copy  of  a  magazine  brought 
him  the  solution  of  his  own  problem. 
In  a  Hash  he  saw  that  compressed  air. 
the  agency  that  was  being  used  ex- 
perimentally in  the  operation  of  the 
boring  apparatus  at  a  distance  of 
3,000  feet  from  the  compressor  in  the 
Ml.  Cenis  tunnel,  rould  be  employed 
satisfactorily  in  placing  the  brakes  of 
an  entire  train  of  almost  any  size  under 
direct  control  of  the  engineer. 

He  had  conceived  the  idea  of  such  a 
brake  system  months  before  and  had 
developed  it  to  a  point  that  left  only 
one  thing  to  be  desired  — an  efficient 
operating  agency.  He  had  experi- 
mented with  steam,  but  found  that  it 
evaporated  and  lost  its  force  by  the 
time  it  had  traveled  a  few  car  lengths, 
especially  in  cold  weather.  Steam,  he 
realized,  never  rould  be  used  success- 
fully on  a  long  train. 


What,  then,  could  be  used?  That 
was  the  question  answered  so  unex- 
pectedly when  the  young  woman  solic- 
itor stepped  upon  the  scene. 

Very  shortly  after  the  big  thrill  that 
came  with  his  discovery.  Mr.  Westing- 
house,  then  24  years  old,  had  his  air 
brake  patented.    It  was  some  little 
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He  welcomed  the  chance  Co  spend  a  fortune  on 
a  alntle  demonstration  —  and  delivered  aeretcr 
hjr  the  tralnload 

time,  however,  before  he  could  per- 
suade the  railroads  to  adopt  it,  and 
until  that  was  accomplished  it  was 
virtually  useless.  I  lad  he  been  only 
an  inventor  he  might  have  disposed  of 
his  patent  at  the  first  good  opportunity. 
In  addition  to  his  inventive  genius, 
however,  he  was  an  unusual  organizer, 
a  capable  financier,  a  born  leader  of 
men.  and  an  exceptional  salesman  with 
a  keen  insight  into  the  fundamental 
principles  of  merchandising. 

It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  thai 
he  should  decide  from  the  outset  to 
manufacture  and  market  the  invention 
himself.  I  le  followed  that  same  course 
successfully  wilh  his  many  subsequent 
inventions,  so  that  today  the  vast 
industries  he  established  represent  a 
total  capital  investment  of  close  to 
$300.000,UOO  and  provide  employment 
for  approximately  75,000  persons. 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Com- 


pany, the  first  industry  he  founded, 
was  organized  in  1869  and  began  opera- 
lions  the  same  year  in  Pittsburgh  wilh 
a  force  of  100  employees.  Today  it  is 
a  $30,000,000  corporation  with  head- 
quarters at  Wilmerding.  Pa.,  and  im- 
portant branch  factories  and  office 
throughout  the  world.  If  the  rolling 
slock  it  has  equipped  were  coupled  into 
one  solid  train  it  would  encircle  the 
i<lol>e  one  and  one-fifth  times,  the 
locomotive  at  Pittsburgh  and  the 
<-aboose  at  Chicago 

The  story  of  the  methods  followed 
by  Westinghouse  in  marketing  the  air 
brake  is  interesting  chiefly  because  il 
reminds  us  that  in  the  early  seventies, 
approximately  fifty  years  ago,  West- 
inghouse was  setting  the  busines> 
world  an  example  by  putting  into 
his  product  a  degree  of  service  that 
has  stamped   him  as  one   of  the 
master  salesmen  of  the  age. 

He  was  meticulous  in  the  mailer 
of  placing  service  above  everything 
else  in  business,  and  of  making  thi*. 
service  so  appealing  and  useful  to  hi> 
customers,  prospective  and  othei- 
wise,  that  they  felt  they  could  not 
afford  to  be  without  his  product.  He 
was  at  least  a  quarlerof  a  century  ahead 
of  the  times  in  this  respect  — a  pioneer 
"Service."  to  him,  meant  going  t« 
:iny  extreme  to  make  his  air  brake  ■ 
-inund   investment   for  any  railroad 
that  installed  it  — studying  the  imv 
of  the  road  and  furnishing  expert 
engineering  advice  on  all  questions  of 
operation  and  adaptability  in  advance 
of  the  sale;  sending  experts  to  supervise 
the  installation  after  the  order  had 
been  placed;  supplying  instructors  to 
leach  employees  how  to  manipulate 
and  care  for  the  apparatus;  and  con- 
stantly thereafter  keeping  his  field  ex- 
perts in  touch  wilh  the  railroad  (o 
render  any  possible  service  that  might 
from  time  to  lime  add  to  the  value  and 
efficiency  of  the  equipment  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  customer. 

II  is  now  generally  recognized  thut 
service  is  a  merchandising  factor  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  so  strongly  emphasized  in  recent 
years  that  one  might  conceivably  bo 
hoodwinked  into  regarding  it  as  a  dis- 
covery of  the  last  decade.  The  truth 
of  Ihe  matter  is  that  too  few  merchants 
and  manufacturers  properly  appreciat- 
ed ils  possibilities  in  the  past.  Every- 
body has  now  awakened,  however,  to 
a  full  realization  of  its  far-reaching 
value  as  a  business-builder.  It  has 
become  absolutely  essential  to  success 
in  any  field. 

"The  service  is  rotlen."  That  phrase 
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ias  spelled  the  doom  of  many  a 
>romising  business. 

One  of  the  best-known  manufac- 
urers  in  the  country  indited  a 
nessage  not  long  ago  to  the  members 
>f  his  organization  and  to  managers 
if  stores  that  acted  as  agents  ior  his 
{oods.  He  outlined  the  principles 
le  stood  for  and  had  tHe  woik 
x  mini  up  into  neat  little  booklets 
or  distribution.  Here  is  one  ot  the 
n : u n  points  he  emphasized: 

"There  is  one  big  element  of  suc- 
•css  in  this  world,  of  personal  success 
md  of  business  success,  and  that  is 
?ood  will." 

Then  he  proceeded  to  define  good 
vill  and  it  turned  out  to  be  some- 
hing  that  is  entirely  dependent  on 
lervice.  He  said,  in  effect.  "Give 
>ur  customers  better  service  than 
hey  get  from  the  other  fellow  and 
,-ou  will  win  their  good  will  and 
•linch  their  patronage." 

A  clothing  company  of  national 
eputalion.  conducting  an  advertis- 
ng  campaign  in  the  newspapers, 
.aid  in  one  of  its  advertisements  a 
ew  weeks  ago: 

"Good  will  and  profits:  Merchants 
vho  sell  our  clothes  are  now  sacrific- 
ng  profits  for  good  will;  if  they 
ran't  get  both  they  prefer  good 
vill;  it's  more  valuable." 

In  fact,  such  a  multitude  of  business 
>eople  of  every  description  these  days 
ire  emphasizing  service,  or  its  product, 
rood  will,  that  a  certain  printing  es- 
ablishment  felt  justified  in  criticizing 
he  situation  in  a  folder  as  follows: 

"The  word  'service,'  lately,  has  been 
o  woefully  overworked  that  it  is 
becoming  round-shouldered.  It  leaps 
nit  at  the  readers  of  newspapers  and 
Magazines  from  so  many  advertise- 
nents  that  it  has  lost  much  of  its 
mnch.  It  is  quite  the  usual  thing  for 
hese  astute  merchants  and  manufac- 
urers  to  employ  the  great  force. 
\dvertising,  to  brag  about  their  service 
whether  it  happens  to  amount  to  any- 
hing  or  not.  We  are  all  rather  sur- 
citcd  with  the  word.  Still,  as  it  is  the 
tnly  single  word  descriptive  of  a  most 
mportant  phase  of  modern  business,  it 
annot  be  eliminated.  And  it  should 
lot  be;  but  it  might  be  used  with  a 
ittle  more  discretion  and  a  little  less 
reckless  abandon.  Then,  perhaps,  its 
original  significance 
would  return  and  it 
would  again 
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would  I urnlah  ■  trial  train  to  any 


about  promising  to  repair  a  leak  in  the 
kitchen  drain,  but  until  he  actually 
repairs  the  leak  we  do  not  cor 
that  he  has  delivered  service. 

Weslinghouse  service,  as  w 
sec.  was  sometimes  delivered  by  the 
trainload. 

The  inventor  did  not  launch  his 
business  with  the  idea  of  making  a 
quick  financial  coup  at  the  expense  of 
his  customers  and  then  leaving  them  to 
worry  along  as  best  they  could  with  a 
lot  of  highly-involved  apparatus.  For 
ten  or  twelve  years  he  concerned  him- 
self principally  with  a  great  educational 
campaign  that  probably  never  has  been 
surpassed  by  any  other  manufacturing 
concern. 

In  the  beginning  he  was  the  only 
man  that  understood  the  air  brake  and 
he  realized  that  he  had  two  big  tasks 
on  his  hands:  first  to  demonstrate  its 
practicability  and  efficiency  to  the 
railroads;  second,  to  teach  their  em- 
ployees how  to  operate  it.  This 


something." 

This  paragraph 
hits  the  nail  square- 
ly on  the  head  by 
suggesting  that 
vrvice  can  rarely 
ha  put  across  by 
talk.  It  implies 
•ction.  A  plumber 
may  be  ever  so 
pleasant  and  polite 
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involved  a  problem  that  he  tackled 
and  solved  with  characteristic  vigor 
and  foresight.  Instead  of  going  to 
a  customer  and  saying.  "I  have  a 
new  brake  that  is  greatly  superior 
to  any  other  now  in  use,"  and  then 
trying  to  explain  its  principles  on 
paper,  he  put  the  apparatus  on  a 
train  and  said,  "Here  it  is;  try 
it  out." 

In  1872  he  was  advertising  that 
he  would  furnish  a  trial  train  to  any 
railroad  upon  request,  "with  a 
competent  man  to  superintend  the 
application  of  apparatus,  teach  em- 
ployees to  use,  etc." 

He  always  attached  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  instruction  of 
railroad  employees,  appreciating 
that  it  was  essential  in  order  to 
insure  proficiency  in  operation  and 
upkeep  and  to  carry  out  his  policy 
of  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
his  customers.  Early  in  his  cam- 
paign he  therefore  developed  a  corps 
of  experts  that  devoted  their  time 
to  spreading  knowledge  among 
train  and  shopmen.  These  instruc- 
tors were  constantly  moving  about 
in  the  field,  giving  lectures,  holding 
classes  and  showing  the  men  how 
to  handle  the  brake  with  the  best 
results. 

A  special  instruction  car  was  built 
and  furnished  to  the  railroads  free  of 
charge,  together  with  the  services  of 
two  instructors.  This  car  has  been 
on  the  go  up  to  the  present  day  and  has 
traveled  nearly  150,000  miles,  giving 
instruction  to  more  than  300,000 
railroad  employees. 

Two  thoroughly  equipped  dynamom- 
eter cars,  designed  and  built  by  the 
Weslinghouse  Air  Brake  Company, 
were  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
railroads.  For  the  benefit  of  the  many 
who  never  have  heard  of  a  dyna- 
mometer car,  it  may  be  permissible  to 
state  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  ingen- 
ious pieces  of  mechanism  ever  devised. 
Coupled  into  a  train  and  connected 
with  the  engine,  it  records  on  a  chart 
every  minute  detail  of  a  trip  from  the 
time  the  train  starts  until  it  reaches  its 
destination.  The  fireman  cannot 
throw  a  shovel  of  coal  into  the  firebox; 
the  engineer  cannot  move  his  throttle, 
or  inject  a  gallon  of  water  into  the 
boiler,  or  apply  the  brakes  ever  so 
lightly  but  the 
action  is  recorded. 

Any  time  after  a 
trip  with  the  dyna- 
mometer one  may 
consult  the  chart 
and  ascertain  the 
exact  time  the  train 
passed  any  given 
point,  how  fast  it 
was  going,  how 
much  steam  was 
carried,  how  much 
fuel  was  being  used, 

.Continue  on  p. ^ 
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Nursing  the  Sick  Account 

4 1  Almost  Anybody  Can  Bury  a  Dead  One,  but  It  Takes 
a  Real  Credit  Doctor  to  Resuscitate  a  Sick  Business" 


Tn0R  THE  THIRD  YEAR  in  suc- 
ri  cession  the  country  is  experiencing 
**■  an  epidemic  of  "flu,"-  only  this 
winter  it  is  commercial  "influenza" 
instead  of  the  human  kind.  Business 
is  sick.  Customers  who  formerly  paid 
promptly  have  slowed  up;  those  who 
were  slow  but  good  are  slower;  while 
in  many  cases  those  who  needed 
pushing  in  the  old  days  arc  now  unable 
to  pay  at  all. 

With  business  falling  off  in  many 
lines  and  virtually  at  a  standstill  in 
some,  collection  of  outstanding  accounts 
has  become  the  chief  activity  of  most 
establishments,  and  with  such  collec- 
tions meeting  the  toughest  sledding 
since  before  the  war  the  problem  of 
the  financial  man  in  any  firm  at 
present  is  both  highly  important  and 
unenviable. 

As  J.  W.  Meriam,  secretary  of  the 
Lincoln  Electric  Company,  Cleveland, 
said  the  other  day:  "Credit  men,  not 
salesmen,  are  doing  the  traveling  now- 
adays. Seven  of  us  credit  men  were  in 
the  same  Pullman  washroom  the  other 
morning,  all  going  to  the  same  town  and 
three  of  us  to  see  the  same  customer. 
We  drew  lots  to  see  who  should  have 
the  first  crack  at  the  account." 

And  Charles  E.  Adams,  president  of 
the  Cleveland  Hardware  Company, 
speaking  .before  the  Cleveland  Asso- 
ciation of  Credit  Men  recently,  said: 
"I  had  always  opposed  our  travelers 
doing  collecting,  but  in  the  last  thirty 
days  I  have  changed  my  mind.  Right 
now  they  are  doing  nothing  else." 

The  trouble  is  that  many  credit  men, 
when  faced  with  impaired  risks  and  im- 
pending losses,  either  become  excited 
and  don't  know  what  to  do,  or  are 
scared  into  doing  the  wrong  thing. 

"Sick  accounts"  are  just  like  sick 
people  and  require  the  same  sort  of 
treatment.  There  is  nothing  mysteri- 
ous about  it  if  credit  men  would  stop 
to  look  things  calmly  in  the  face  and 
apply  the  medical  parallel.  If  a  mem- 
ber of  your  family  is  taken  ill,  you 
don't  ordinarily  scold  him  or  threaten 
him.  Instead  you  make  him  as  com- 
fortable as  you  can,  summon  the  best 
physician  and  then  apply  the  remedies 
suggested  by  the  diagnosis.  You  nurse 
the  ailing  one  until  he  is  on  his  feet 
again.  Then  you  counsel  him  against 
the  indiscretions  that  caused  the  attack 
and  keep  your  eye  on  him  until  he  is 
entirely  recovered. 

It  is  the  same  way,  or  ought  to  be 
the  same  way,  with  the  "sick  account." 

J.  H.  Tregoe,  of  New  York,  secretary 


By  BENJAMIN  E.  CUSHING 

of  the  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men,  has  termed  the  modern  credit 
man  a  "credit  physician."  He  is  a 
potential  doctor  who,  in  this  present 
day,  should  be  practising  his  profession 
to  the  very  limits  of  its  healing  possi- 
bilities. 

In  commercial  health,  as  in  human 
health,  there  are  two  channels  into 
which  effort  may  be  directed:  (A)  the 
nursing  and  cure  of  the  business 
already  sick,  and  (B)  the  prevention 
of  future  business  illness.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  if  all  the  proper 
preventive  measures  had  been  known, 
understood  and  applied,  the  present 
epidemic  of  commercial  "influenza" 
never  would  have  occurred.  But  these 
measures  were  not  known  and  the 
epidemic  is  here.  Business  men,  con- 
sequently, are  more  interested  right 
now  in  knowing  how  to  cure  the  patient 
than  in  how  to  prevent  him  from 
getting  sick  again  after  they  may  have 
restored  him  to  activity. 

BEFORE  discussing  preventive  meas- 
ures let  us  see  what  some  of  the 
leading  credit  specialists  are  doing  to 
combat  the  present  outbreak. 

In  a  given  case  of  a  sick  account, 
there  are  to  be  considered:  first,  the 
diagnosis;  second,  the  remedy. 

Diagnosis  involves  the  detecting  and 
analyzing  of  symptoms.  The  wise 
credit  doctor  must  be  able  to  detect 
and  analyze  in  order  to  know  what 
remedy  to  apply  and  how  to  apply  it. 

Symptoms  of  commercial  "influ- 
enza" are  many,  according  to  recog- 
nized leaders  in  the  credit  fraternity. 
Here  are  some  of  them: 

"Slowing  up  of  payments  and  per- 
mitting of  accounts  to  become  past 
due."  — F.  E.  Martin,  secretary,  the 
Valley  Lumber  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

"Part  payments,  asking  extensions, 
giving  notes,  arguing,  fault-finding."  — 
William  G.  Woodworth,  credit  man- 
ager, Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Com- 
pany, Rochester.  N.  Y. 

,"An  order  from  a  new  customer, 
shown  by  investigation  to  be  owing 
your  competitors."  — F.  S.  Walden, 
assistant  secretary,  Strcvell-Paterson 
Hardware  Company,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

"Post-dated  checks,  unsigned  checks, 
mis-mailed  remittances  and  other  ap- 
parent mistakes  that  give  the  debtor 
more  time  to  wiggle."  —  Guy  W.  Rouse, 


president,  the  Worden  Grocer  Com- 
pany, Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

"Overbuying,  as  indicated  by  too 
many  first  or  increased  orders  revealed 
on  an  Interchange  Bureau  report."  — 
Will  S.  Campbell,  secretary,  the 
Cleveland  Neckwear  Company,  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Campbell,  in  fact,  holds 
that  the  interchange  reporting  medium 
of  the  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men  is  an  excellent  method  of  detect- 
ing "high  blood  pressure"  and  other 
obscure  causes  of  approaching  difficulty, 
and  this  view  is  shared  by  many  others. 

Sometimes  the  causes  of  "sick  ac- 
counts" fail  to  produce  any  marked 
symptoms  until  a  "stroke"  occurs. 
One  of  these,  in  the  opinion  of  George 
H.  Griffiths,  price  supervisor  of  the 
Sherwin-Williams  Company,  Cleve- 
land, is  failure  to  keep  proper  books  of 
account. 

Given  the  symptoms,  treatment  be- 
comes the  matter  of  prime  import  and 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  sort  and 
severity  of  the  attack. 

Credit  practitioners,  however,  agree 
upon  certain  fundamentals: 

First-Action  should  be  prompt. 
There  is  no  more  time  to  be  lost  than 
in  appendicitis  if  the  patient  is  to  be 
saved. 

Second  — The  credit  physician  should 
confer  personally  with  the  patient, 
cither  at  the  "bedside"  of  the  victim 
or  at  the  "doctor's"  office. 

Third  — Reduced  diet  is  usually 
necessary,  as  well  as  some  restriction 
of  movement,  and  these  should  always 
be  supervised  by  the  "doctor"  or  a 
"nurse"  of  his  choosing. 

"About  as  many  merchants  should 
be  scared  as  reassured,"  says  Guy 
W.  Rouse,  president  of  the  Worden 
Grocer  Company,  Grand  Rapids.  "The 
reckless  must  be  scared.  The  man 
whose  iron  has  slipped  out  of  his 
backbone  must  be  reassured.  Too 
rigid  restriction  of  freedom  of  action 
reduces  the  possibility  of  successful 
operation  of  the  business.  Rather, 
certain  policies  should  be  outlined  that 
will  promote  better  business  practice. 
The  ability  of  the  principal  to  apply 
them  is  an  encouraging  sign.  His 
failure  to  make  headway  is  a  danger 
signal  that  would  suggest  the  need  of 
taking  a  stronger  hold  on  his  affairs. 
A  major  operation  is  often  necessary. 
Whenever  there  is  any  question  of 
fraud  or  dishonesty  a  major  operation 
should  be  performed  immediately  — 
when  necessary,  by  removing  the 
principal  from  the  business." 
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Mr.  Woodworth,  of  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Company,  Rochester,  says: 
"With  us  the  credit  doctor  is  kept  in 
the  background.  We  must  use  Chris- 
tian Science  methods  to  succeed.  A 
major  operation  is  sometimes  necessary 
if  there  is  fraud  or  refusal  to  make  a 
compromise  agreement,  but  when  we 
perform  a  major  operation  we  must 
take  care  to  lose  no  sponges.  The 
operation  should  be  performed  under 
the  ether  of  kindness,  but  with  the 
knife  in  a  firm  hand." 

"Where  investigation  reveals  that 
a  debtor  is  capable  of  continuing  in 
business,"  says  P.  E.  Parrott,  treasurer 
of  the  Battreall  Shoe  Company, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  "we  believe 
conditions  usually  require  a 
more  vigorous  collection  of  his 
outstanding-  accounts  and  a 
reduction  of  stock  until  it  is 
commeasurate  with  capital 
invested." 

"A  meeting  of  creditors  with 
the  debtor  in  attendance."  is 
the  first  step  advocated  in 
treatment  of  the  "sick  ac- 
count" by  Mr.  Waldcn,  of  the 
Strevell  -  Paterson  Hardware 
Company,  Salt  Lake  City. 
"If  the  patient's  reputation 
has  been  good  and  conditions 
indicate  that  he  can  work  his 
affairs  into  proper  shape,  he 
should  be  allowed  an  extension. 
If,  however,  his  honesty  or 
ability  are  questioned  or  con- 
ditions are  against  him,  a 
receiver,  under  direction  of 
creditors,  should  be  appointed 
to  reduce  the  assets  to  cash 
and  proportion  recoveries 
among  creditors.  Where  ex- 
tension is  granted,  creditors 
should  appoint  a  'nurse'  to 
help  formulate  a  policy  and 
watch  developments  closely, 
giving  personal  investigation 
at  stated  periods." 

Possibly  no  more  experi- 
enced specialist  in  handling 
"sick  accounts"  can  be  found 
thanT.C.  Keller,  commissioner 
of  the  Adjustment  Bureau  of 
the  Cleveland  Association  of 
Credit  Men.  He  handles  cases  that  the 
ordinary  credit  doctor  has  "given  up" 
or  doesn't  care  to  treat.  Mr.  Keller 
agrees  with  Mr.  Walden  that  the 
"council  of  physicians"  is  imperative 
at  the  very  outset. 

"The  first  thing  a  credit  man  should 
do  when  he  gets  a  sick  account,"  says 
Mr.  Keller,  "is  to  go  to  see  the  patient. 
Talk  frankly  with  him.  Be  sympa- 
thetic. Be  courteous.  Gain  his  con- 
fidence. Get  him  to  unburden  himself. 
Get  him  to  show  his  books,  if  he  has 
any.  So  often  the  sick  business  has  no 
books.  Don't  say:  'Here,  I  want  mine 
and  the  other  creditors  can  go  hang.' 
Get  the  names  of  two  or  more  other 


large  or  active  creditors.  Then  get 
them  to  come  to  the  Adjustment 
Bureau  and  talk  the  matter  over. 
Bring  in  the  patient,  too.  Make  the 
bureau  your  hospital,  rather  than  a 
cemetery.  Almost  anybody  can  bury 
a  dead  one,  but  it  takes  a  real  credit 
doctor  to  resuscitate  a  sick  business. 

"When  you  get  the  ailing  one  into 
the  bureau,  try  to  find  out  what  his 
trouble  is.  Determine  where  the  leaks 
are.  Ascertain  the  sore  places.  Go 
at  him  as  you  would  if  you  were  a 
hospital  interne  and  an  accident  victim 
were  brought  to  you.  If  there  is  any 
way  the  business  can  be  kept  going,  I 


How  to  Diagnose  and  Treat 
Commercial  "Influenza" 

First  Stage — Fever  (Overbuying) 

Symptoms:  Unusual  orders  in  your  own  files ;  dead 
stock  reported  by  salesmen;  slow  turnover  revealed  by 
customer's  statement;  frequent  credit  inquiries;  too  many 
first  or  increased  orders  shown  on  an  interchange  report. 

Treatment:  Reduce  amount  of  orders;  decline  to  allow 
lapping  of  past  due  items. 

Second  Stage— Chills  (Slow  Remittances) 
Symptoms:    Past  due  items;  checks 
post-dated   checks;   protested  checks; 
placed  with  attorneys. 

Treatment:  Try  a  collection  letter  that  embodies 
"pep"  and  tact.  If  necessary,  repeat  the  dose,  increasing 
the  amount  of  "kick."  Severe  cases  sometimes  respond  to 
the  magnetic  treatment  of  a  personal  call.  Many  cases 
need  tonics,  such  as  hints  on  advertising,  window  trims, 
display  of  merchandise,  education  of  tales  force,  better 
collection  methods,  economies  in  operation. 

Third  Stage— Dement  is  {Peevishness) 

Symptoms:    Old  customers  become  unreasonable  as 
their  discomfort  increases.    They  make  unjust  claims  and 
less  able  they  are  to  pay,  the 


it;" 
accounts 


to  pay  interest  or  unjust 


Fourth  Stage — Coma  (So  Response) 

Symptoms:  Customers  won't  send  checks,  won't 
answer  letters  or  telegrams,  won't  give  a  promise  to  a  sales- 
man or  collector. 

Treatment:    This  stage  demands  consultation.  The 
mere  presence  of  a  number  of  "physicians"  will  arouse 
some;  assurance  of  sympathy  and  co-operation  will  revive 
others;  threats  will  awaken  still  others,  while  a  few  will 
but  a  hypodermic  of  legal 


recommend  it  even  if  creditors  must 
take  a  loss.  Of  course,  if  the  debtor  is 
throughly  disheartened  and  discour- 
aged the  thing  to  do  is  to  liquidate. 

"When  in  trouble  with  an  account, 
never  go  to  a  lawyer  first.  Always  see 
if  the  difficulty  cannot  be  worked  out 
in  conjunction  with  other  creditors. 
Only  when  there  is  evidence  of  fraud, 
or  likelihood  of  fraud,  is  it  necessary  to 
go  to  an  attorney.  Sometimes  pressure 
is  necessary,  but  the  best  way  to  apply 
pressure  is  to  have  several  creditors  do 
it,  rather  than  one.  lawyers'  fees 
and  court  costs  amount  up  frightfully. 
So  far  as  helping  the  patient  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  like  buying  patent  medi- 


cine. Our  experience  is  that  the  aver- 
age case  that  will  pay,  say,  50  per  cent, 
when  adjusted  without  suit  through 
the  bureau,  will  pay  not  more  than 
18  per  cent  when  thrown  into  court." 

So  we  have  a  view  of  the  symptoms 
and  their  treatment.  How  does  all 
this  work  out  in  practice?  What  do 
the  records  of  actual  clinic  cases  show? 

Here  arc  four  that  are  typical: 

CASE  NUMBER  ONE 

(Illu»tn» ling  Some  of  the  Causes  of  lUnesa 
in  the  Account) 

Iiy  George  H.  Griffiths 
The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland 

WE  couldn't  understand 
why  the  patient  didn't 
have  money  to  pay  his  bills. 
He  was  doing  a  good  business 
and  claimed  to  be  making  a 
satisfactory  profit.  He  finally 
asked  me  to  go  over  his  books 
to  sec  if  I  could  find  out  what 
was  the  matter.  There  were 
some  interesting  develop- 
ments. I  found,  of  course, 
that  he  was  a  poor  collector. 
Most  involved  accounts  have 
this  difficulty.  I  told  him  he 
must  push  his  collections. 
With  the  class  of  accounts  he 
had  there  was  no  excuse  for 
his  not  getting  his  money. 

But  the  biggest  surprise  to 
him  was  when  I  pointed  out 
that  he  had  not  discriminated 
in  his  bookkeeping  between 
expense  and  plant  accounts. 
For  instance,  he  operated  an 
automobile  in  his  business. 
He  bought  tires  and  gasoline 
and  charged  them  to  his  auto- 
mobile account  as  an  asset. 
His  machine,  which  cost  $1,500 
or  $1,600  when  new,  was  on 
his  books  at  about  twice  that 
figure,  when  it  was  really 
worth  only  a  fraction  of  its 
initial  cost. 

He  handled  wall  paper,  as 
well  as  paint  and  varnish.  He 
didn't  realize  that  there  are 
fashions  in  wall  paper  and 
that  left-over  stock  must  be 
depreciated.  He  carried  it 
on  his  books  at  its  original  cost. 

When  he  had  finally  separated  his 
expense  and  depreciation  from  his 
assets  he  found  the  former  much 
larger  and  the  latter  much  smaller  than 
he  thought.  He  saw  the  need  of 
revising  his  selling  prices  immediately 
in  order  to  obtain  the  percentage  of 
profit  he  thought  he  had  been  making. 
•       *  * 

CASE  NUMBER  TWO 

'  III  uslralino  Emergency  Treatment  of 
Sudden  Attack) 

By  E.  S.  Sisson,  Credit  Manager 
Pittsburgh  &  Ohio  Mining  Co.,  Cleveland 

JZ^K  sold  coal  to  a  Michigan  con- 
rr  cern  rated  "Al"  with  the  best  of 
reference,.   Its  financial  statement 
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showed  a  liberal  surplus  of  assets  over 
liabilities.  Suddenly  it  became  unable 
to  pay  its  bills.  It  then  owed  us 
$17,000.  I  went  immediately  to  sec 
the  patient.  The  concern,  which  was 
in  the  cement  business,  had  listed  as 
assets  1300,000  in  marl  lands  from 
which  we  supposed  it  to  be  getting 
raw  material.  My  investigation  show- 
ed that  these  lands  were  worth  not 
over  $30,000  and  that  they  were  so 
poor  that  the  company  was  actually 
buying  crushed  stone  elsewhere  and 
shipping  it  in.  This  made  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  the  balance 
sheet. 

The  immediate  attack  had  come 
when  the  principal  contractor 
to  whom  the  company  was 
supplying  cement  had  stopped 
all  work  and  the  company 
found  it  impossible  to  market 
its  product.  I  told  my  firm 
that  if  the  account  were  forced 
it  wouldn't  pay  over  10  cents 
on  the  dollar.  My  superiors 
were  in  favor  of  charging  off 
the  whole  amount  and  forget- 
ting it,  but  I  asked  permission 
to  (ry  to  work  it  out. 

The  debtor  finally  agreed  to 
give  me  a  series  of  four  notes 
to  cover  our  account,  payable 
one  every  thirty  days,  with  a 
real  estate  mortgage  as  sc- 
cuiity.  The  notes  were  not  paid 
when  due,  but  we  ultimately 
got  our  money  with  interest  at 
6  per  cent  by  giving  the  patient 
a  chance  to  right  himself  and 
get  going  again. 

It  was  a  case  wherein 
counsel,  co-operation,  reassur- 
ance and  careful  nursing  saved 
what  otherwise  would  have 
been  almost  a  total  loss.  In- 
cidentally the  experience 
caused  the  debtor  to  adopt 
better  business  methods  to  his 
own  advantage. 

•      •  • 

CASE  NUMBER  THHEE 
(IUusUaUna  Remit*  of  Hospital  Can-) 

By  T.  C.  Keller, 

Credit  Men's  Adjustment  Bureau. 
Cleveland 

A  CLEVELAND  wholesale  grocery 
company  sold  to  a  retail  dealer  who 
was  an  immigrant.  He  was  prompt 
pay  for  some  time,  then  became  very 
slow.  Investigation  revealed  a  stock 
worth  $500  to  $700,  with  debts  of 
$4,000.  The  creditor  brought  the  rase 
to  the  bureau  for  treatment. 

We  called  a  creditors'  meeting  and 
brought  in  the  patient,  or  rather  the 
patient's  wife,  for  it  developed  that 
the  debtor  himself  was  sick  in  bed. 
that  his  son  was  a  cripple  and  that  the 
wife  had  been  caring  for  the  two  and 
Irving  to  run  the  store  besides.  As 

(  as  she  obtained  a  little  money  it 


went  to  pay  doctors'  bills  or  to  apply 
on  old  accounts. 

Had  we  liquidated  the  estate  it 
would  have  paid  creditors  practically 
nothing,  for  the  debtor  would  have 
claimed  an  exemption  of  $500,  which 
would  have  accounted  for  all  the  assets. 
The  woman  asked  for  a  chance.  The 
creditors  decided  to  forget  old  bills 
temporarily,  continue  her  in  business 
and  sell  her  as  she  needed,  C.  O.  O. 
She  promised  to  heed  the  advice  of  the 
creditors  in  the  management  of  the 
store  and  to  pay  the  old  accounts  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Today  every  creditor  has  been  paid 
in  full.    The  woman  has  a  slock  worth 


How  Many  of  These  Expenses 
Do  You  Fail  to  Charge? 


cost  of  doing  business 
George  H.  Griffiths. 
Sherwin-Williamt 

Mr.  Griffith,  enumerate,  the  following  items  of 
the  majority  of  which  are  incurred  by  moat  enterprises  and 
should  be  included  in  the  coat  of  doing  business: 

Depreciation  on  equip- 
ment 
Telephone 
Allowances 

Uncollcctablc  damage 

losses 

Cash  Discounts 
Donations 
Collections 


Salaries  of  principals 
Salaries  of  buying  department 
Salaries  of  salesmen 
Salaries  of  office  staff 
Wages  of  warehousing  depart- 
ment 

Wages  of  shipping  department 
Wages  of  delivery  men 
Wages  of  store  clerks 
Wage*  of  i 


Gifts  to 
Rent 

Interest  on  capital 
Interest  on  borrowed 
Insurance 

Stationery  and  office 
Warehouse  supplies 
Shipping  department 
Store  supplies 
Repairs  and 
Telegraph 


Water 
Freight 
Bad  debts 
Taxes 
Legal 

Miscellaneous 
eluded  in 


(Not  in 


$5,000  fully  paid  for.  The  husband 
has  regained  his  health.  The  son  is 
improved.  Meanwhile  the  creditors 
have  profited  by  her  orders. 

A  council  of  physicians,  hospital 
treatment  and  good  nursing  paid. 


CASE  NUMBER  FOUR 

(lllustratina  Results  when  UlignUon  is  Eliminated) 

Iiy  II.  Uehlinger, 
Hilo  Vamish  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

fHE  debtor's  attorney  sent  out  a 
notice  for  a  meeting  of  creditors. 
One  of  the  creditors  communicated 
with  others  whose  names  he  obtained 
from  the  list  of  references  supplied  by 
the  customer  when  the  account  was 
first  opened.  He  asked  them  to  go 
lo  the  meeting  early  for  a  conference 
with  him. 


When  the  meeting  was  called  the 
creditors  asked  the  attorney  to  with- 
draw from  the  case,  paid  him  $25  and 
called  a  subsequent  meeting  at  the 
office  of  the  New  York  Credit  Men's 
Association,  to  be  attended  only  by 
the  creditors  and  the  debtor.  The 
case  was  freely  discussed  and  the 
creditors  agreed  lo  give  the  debtor  an 
extension  of  one  year  and  such  advice 
as  he  needed,  because  investigation 
indicated  that  he  deserved  every  pos- 
sible consideration. 

The  year  passed.  One  hundred 
cents  on  a  dollar  was  paid,  there  was  no 
loss  to  creditors,  there  was  a  big  profit 
to  the  merchant  because  his  commer- 
cial record  was  kept  clear,  the 
lawyer  was  satisfied  with  $2.'> 
for  the  small  part  he  had  to 
play  and  the  creditors  had  a 
better,  safer  customer  with 
whom  to  deal. 

•       •  a 

So  much  for  symptom*, 
treatment  and  clinic  cases. 

Now  to  go  back  to  the  pre- 
vention phase  of  the  situation. 
Granting  that  the  present 
epidemic  ultimately  will  be 
overcome,  how  may  a  recur- 
rence of  the  "flu"  be  prevented? 
I  low  may  the  germ  be  isolated? 
What  is  the  vaccine  that  will 
make  the  commercial  world 
secure  against  "sick  accounts?" 

Mr.  Uehlinger,  who  is 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Hilo 
Varnish  Corporation,  and 
probably  the  greatest  author- 
ity and  deepest  student  in  the 
country  on  this  subject,  has  a 
"vaccine"  that  he  calls  "busi- 
ness service."  So  efTectiveh 
has  he  pioneered  in  the  use 
of  this  scrum,  which  contem- 
plates co-operation  and  friend- 
ship between  credit  men  and 
the  customers  of  their  houses, 
that  there  has  been  created  by 
the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men  a  Department  of  Business 
Service  with  Mr.  Uehlinger  himself 
as  its  head. 

"As  to  the  application  of  business 
service  to  the  present  epidemic  of  com- 
mercial 'influenza,' "  says  Mr.  Ueh- 
linger, "the  damage  done  by  credit 
men  during  the  past  few  years,  in 
allowing  their  customers  to  over-ex- 
pand their  producing  facilities  to  meet 
the  peak  of  sales,  cannot  be  remedied 
now  by  business-service.  The  adjust- 
ment bureaus  will  do  that. 

"What  the  credit  business-service 
practitioner  can  do  at  this  present 
moment  is  to  see  that  his  customer  ruts 
his  overhead  and  reduces  the  amount 
of  merchandise  on  hand  almost  im- 
mediately. The  business- service  man 
should  know  the  temper  and  tone  of 
of  his  customers,  that  be  may  be  able 
to  lead  them   through   this  severe 
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How  Will  You  Have  Your  Tax? 

Br  ALFRED  L.  GEIGER 
Member  of  the  Bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  of  the  National  Tax  Association 


T\E  VISION  of  the  federal  lax 
r\  laws  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
and  urgent  economic  problems 
now  confronting  Congress.  The  exist- 
ing legislation  was  passed  under  the 
stress  of  war  and  was  designed  in  the 
main  to  yield  a  maximum  amount  of 
revenue  without  considerable  thought 
as  to  whether  it  would  operate  equita- 
bly. It  has  accomplished  its  purpose 
and  it  is  generally  admitted,  even  by 
its  framers,  that  it  has  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  should  be  repealed  or 
amended. 

The  business  interests  of  the  country 
should  not  be  deluded,  however,  into 
the  idea  that  taxes  will  not  be  high  for 
sonic  years  to  come.  The  enormous 
war  debt  will  have  to  be  paid  as  it 
matures,  amounts  raised  by  Liberty 
Loans  must  be  refunded,  and  current 
expenses  of  government  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  The  Treasury,  in  conse- 
quence, must  continue  to  raise  a  large 
amount  of  money  by  taxation.  The 
only  question  is :  By  what  method  shall 
the  necessary  amounts  be  obtained? 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  attempt  a 
predirtion  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
new  administration,  it  can  be  said  as  a 
matter  of  certainty  that  one  of  its  main 
features  will  be  tax  revision  designed  to 
modify  and  simplify  the  present  laws. 
Of  course,  the  tax  rates  will  be  deter- 


mined to  a  certain  extent  upoa  the 
amount  that  the  Republican  Congress 
intends  to  raise  by  means  of  the  tariff. 
Probably  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the 
majority  to  raise  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  needed  revenue  by  means  of  a 
tariff  law  that  will  tend  to  bring  in  an 
increased  amount  of  money  at  the 
customs  houses  so  that  the  burden  of 
taxation  under  which  the  business  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country 
have  staggered  for  the  last  few  years 
can  be  alleviated,  at  least  to  a  certain 
extent.  Taxes  doubtless  will  be  high 
for  some  years  to  come,  but  the  attitude 
of  the  new  administration  will  be  to 
impose  such  rates  as  will  interfere 
neither  with  the  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal for  financing  the  increased  needs  of 
the  country  nor  with  the  efforts  to 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  and  to 
extend  our  foreign  trade. 

Whatever  the  form  of  the  new  tax 
law  may  be,  several  administrative 
problems  confronting  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  must  be  considered 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
framing  the  new  measure.  Secretary 
Houston  recently  stated  that  the 
present  statute  had  reached  a  point 
"where  it  is  clogging  the  administrative 
machinery  and  threatens,  indeed,  its 
possible  breakdown." 

For  some  months  the  bureau  has 


been  congested  with  unaudited  returns 
—  returns  that  will  not  be  reached  for 
several  years.  This  is  due  partly  to  the 
complexity  of  the  present  law  and 
partly  to  the  frequent  reorganizations 
of  the  bureau,  necessitated  in  part  by 
the  large  turnover  among  its  officials 
and  employees.  Another  important 
question  is  the  high  cost  of  collecting 
the  revenue.  Congress  will  try  to 
provide  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
lax  burden,  a  more  simplified  adminis- 
tration to  remove  the  problem  of  "bark 
taxes,"  and  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
administration  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

One  of  the  methods  proposed  for 
taxing  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  is  the  gross  sales  or  turnover 
tax,  which  has  been  discussed  during 
recent  years.  In  this  article  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  gross  sales  tax  will 
not  be  exhaustively  discussed,  but  some 
of  the  arguments  advanced  by  its  advo- 
cates and  the  objections  of  its  oppo- 
nents will  be  presented  so  that  the 
average  business  executive  can  frame 
his  own  opinions  as  to  the  desirability 
of  the  suggested  method  of  taxation. 

For  several  years  J.  S.  Bache.  a  New 
York  banker,  and  William  C.  Cornwell. 
editor  of  The  Bache  Beview.  of  New 
York,  have  been  ardent  advocates  of 
the  gross  sales  or  turnover  tax.  The 
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Tax  League  of  America  has  also  been 
formed  to  urge  upon  Congress  the 
desirability  of  adopting  this  form  of 
revenue  measure,  and  a  number  of 
business  and  mercantile  associations 
throughout  the  country  have  endorsed 
it  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  law. 

In  his  advocacy  of  the  gross  sales  tax 
Mr.  Cornwell  carefully  differentiates 
between  a  tax  on  retail  sales  and  the 
turnover  tax.  The  tax  on  retail  sales 
he  opposes  as  burdensome,  complicated 
and  disturbing  to  the  public;  what  he 
favors  is  the  tax  on  gross  sales,  or 
turnover  tax.  In  a  recent  letter  to  a 
member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Cornwell, 
explaining  the  distinction,  said: 

"We  think  that  you  have  miscon- 
ceived the  character  of  the  tax  we 
favor.  Your  estimate  of  what  a  'tax  on 
gross  sales'  (the  one  we  advocate)  would 
do  to  the  people  is  based  upon  what  the 
'tax  on  retail  sales'  would  do. 

"This  last  tax,  the  one  on  retail 
sales,  is  illustrated  in  the  soda  water 
tax  where,  for  every  15-cent  drink,  the 
public  has  to  get  a  little  pink  ticket  and 
pay  2  cents  more  for  it— a  most  out- 
rageous tax,  over  13  per  cent  — but  the 
annoyance  and  inconvenience  is  almost 
worse. 

'This  does  not  describe  the  tax  on 
gross  sales.  In  this  gross  sales  tax  the 
seller,  not  the  buyer,  pays.  This  is 
the  way  it  would  work: 

"The  merchant  or  seller  would  take 
from  his  books  once  a  month  the  total 
amount  of  his  sales  and  forward  the 
statement  to  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  with  his  check  for  one  percent 
of  the  amount  of  such  sales.  This 
would  be  the  method  all  along  the  line. 

"So  you  will  see  that  the  retail  pur- 
chaser would  never  know  anything 
about  the  tax,  or  at  least  not  when  he 
was  buying  the  goods.  He  might,  in 
his  own  mind,  believe  that  somehow  he 
was  paying  the  tax.  lie  might  and  he 
might  not  be  paying  it.  That  would 
depend  upon  the  competition  which 
prevailed  in  that  article  at  that  time. 
If  it  were  being  over-produced  and 
there  was  a  surplus  supply  of  it,  the 
seller  would  cut  the  price  as  low  as  he 
could  afford  to  do.  The  tax  would  be 
treated  as  an  overhead  charge,  like 
freight  or  rent,  and  the  merchant 
would  put  it  in  with  his  other  ex- 
penses and  figure  out  the  price  to  be 
charged,  adding  a  profit  as  large  or 
small  as  he  could  make  it  and  be  able 
to  sell  the  article  in  competition  with 
other  sellers. 

"We  have  had  for  years  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  smoothly  the  thing 
would  work,  in  our  tariff  law 
operation,  where  the  duty  is  some- 
times paid  by  the  consumer  and 
sometimes  not,  but  he  is  never 
annoyed  in  the  transaction. 

"As  to  the  present  excess 
profits  lax.  you  are  aware  that, 
II  along  the  line  and  wherever 


possible,  this  is  now  being  added  by  the 
merchant  and  the  manufacturer  and 
the  distributor  to  the  price  of  the 
goods,  and  because  of  the  uncertainty 
as  to  what  the  tax  will  come  to  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  seller  adds  an 
ample  sura  to  cover  — sometimes  two 
or  three  times  what  it  actually  proves 
to  be." 

ri/t.  T.  S.  Adams,  former  chairman 
of  the  Tax  Advisory  Board  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  professor 
of  political  economy  at  Yale  University, 
has  been  the  most  active  opponent  of 
the  gross  sales  tax.  In  an  address  at 
the  Twelfth  National  Tax  Conference 
held  in  1919,  Professor  Adams,  in 
discussing  this  form  of  tax,  said: 

"A  much  more  important  and 
plausible  project,  from  the  revenue 
standpoint,  is  the  proposal  to  levy  a 
flat  tax,  say  of  one  per  cent,  upon  all 
turnovers  or  sales.  There  is  an 
astonishing  amount  of  support  for  this 
scheme.  It  has  the  merit  of  apparent 
simplicity,  and  the  yield  will  run  into 
the  billions. 

"The  arguments  against  this  scheme 
seem,  however,  almost  unanswerable. 
A  one  per  cent  tax  in  some  industries 
might  so  discourage  sales  as  seriously 
to  embarrass  the  industry.  There  are  a 
few  important  lines  in  which  the  profit 
on  the  turnover  is  so  small  that,  if  the 
business  itself  were  called  upon  to  bear 
the  tax,  the  results  would  be  disastrous. 

"Again,  the  administrative  work 
would  be  colossal.  There  are  literally 
millions  of  vendors,  peddlers  and  petty 
tradesmen  who  should  be  brought 
under  the  tax,  required  to  keep  accounts 
in  some  way,  to  make  systematic 
returns  of  their  sales  and  of  the  taxes 
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Secretary  Houston,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  tesrifytag  before  the  Joint 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  llouae  of  RepreeentatlTea 


thereon.  The  work  of  supervision  here 
would  be  enormous. 

"These  are  only  the  minor  difficul- 
ties, however.  The  principal  defect  lies 
in  the  premium  that  such  a  tax  would 
place  upon  unsynthesized  business.  The 
small  business,  which  confined  itself  to 
one  branch  of  manufacture  or  sale  and 
bought  its  slock  from  an  independent 
business  concern,  would  be  forced  to 
charge  higher  prices  than  the  large 
trust,  which  produced  or  mined  its  raw 
materials,  transported  them  in  its  own 
ships  to  its  factories  and  finally  sold 
the  finished  product  through  its  own 
distributive  agencies.  And  if  we  at  tempt 
to  meet  this  fundamental  objection  by 
confining  the  tax  to  articles  sold  for 
'consumption  and  use.'  we  meet  an 
almost  insoluble  problem  of  classifica- 
tion. The  farmer  who  bought  an 
automobile  would  doubtless  be  taxed, 
although  the  automobile  was  used 
principally  in  his  business  of  farming. 
If  he  bought  a  plow,  doubtless  this 
would  be  a  purchase  for  'consumption 
and  use.'  But  if  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  bought  a  lank  steamer  or  the 
United  Stales  Steel  Corporation  a  huge 
crane  costing,  perhaps,  $25,000,  one 
must  stretch  the  ordinary  use  of 
language  to  describe  the  transaction  as 
a  purchase  or  sale  for  'consumption  and 
use,'  although  the  technical  phrase- 
ology of  economists  would  justify  it. 
There  seems  no  practical  way  of 
differentiating  between  sales  for  con- 
sumption and  sales  for  other  purposes. 
And  what  the  aggregate  effect  upon 
the  consumer  of  a  cumulative  tax  on 
all  turnovers  or  sales  would  be  is  hard 
to  determine.  It  might  be  disastrous. 

"I  have,  perhaps,  overstated  the  case 
against  the  general  sales  tax.  It  is 
distinctly  a  proposal  worth  careful 
consideration.  Such  a  tax  is  successfully 
enforced  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  In 
time  of  war  it  would  be  thoroughly 
justifiable  as  an  emergency  measure. 
But  it  probably  has  little  real  chance 
of  adoption  in  the  next  year  or  two,  and 
any  truth  which  the  proposal  contains 
can  probably  best  be  realized  by  adopt- 
ing particular  taxes  upon  sales  on  non- 
essentials or  luxuries." 

More  recently  Professor  Adams 
restated  his  opposition  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  gross  sales  tax  as  follows: 
"Three  general  forms  of  this  tax 
nay  be  distinguished.  The  most  in- 
clusive—the general  turnover  tax- 
has.  I  believe,  no  real  chance  of 
adoption.    Its  yield  at  one 
per  cent  would  be 
enormous  — if  not 
the  five  billions 
which   have  been 
claimed  for  it,  cer- 
tainly over  two 
billions  a  year  at 
one  per  cent.  But  it 
can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived that  Congress 
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would  consent  to 
apply  a  tax  of  one 
per  cent  to  every 
kind  of  sales— sales 
of  farms  and  city 
homes;  of  the  plant, 
business  and  assets 
of  huge  corpora- 
lions  and  of  all  other 
capital  assets.  It  is 
really  funny  how 
each  class  believes 
that  every  other 
sort  of  business  can 
bear  such  a  tax. 
This  is  well  brought 
out  in  the  publica- 
tion that  calls  the 
sales  tax  'an  ideal 
tax.'  This  proposes 

to  apply  the  tax  to  all  other  turnovers 
except  those  'on  the  various  exchanges 
—grain,  cotton,  stock,  the  sale  of 
securities,  municipal,  corporation  and 
others.'  This  exception  is  made  by  a 
brokerage  concern.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  reasons  for  exempting 
sales  on  exchanges,  but  there  are 
equally  good  reasons  for  exempting 
many  other  sales. 

"If  sales  of  capital  assets  are  elimi- 
nated, we  reach  the  second  form,  a 
compromise  between  the  general  turn- 
over tax  and  a  tax  on  retail  sales.  Such 
a  tax  would  yield  from  $700,000,000  to 
$1,000,000,000  a  year  at  a  rate  of  one 
per  cent,  according  to  the  exemptions 
authorized.  It  would  apply  particularly 
to  the  sale  of  goods,  wares  and  com- 
modities, whether  for  resale  or  not.  It 
would  have  thus  the  cumulative  or 
pyramiding  effect  frequently  ascribed 
to  all  taxes  on  business.  If  there  are  on 
an  average  six  turnovers  between  the 
first  production  and  the  final  sale  to  the 
consumer,  the  one  per  cent  tax  would 
be  imposed  at  increasing  amounts  six 
times.  The  tax  would  bear  lightly  on 
combinations  or  'trusts,'  which  conduct 
under  one  ownership  several  of  the 
operations  usually  carried  on  by 
independent  business  concerns.  The 
manufacturer  who  did  his  own  jobbing 
would  have  a  real  advantage  over  his 
competitors  who  did  not." 

Answering  the  objection  of  Professor 
Adams  that  the  gross  sales  tax  would  be 
increased  at  every  step  from  initial 
production  to  the  final  sale  for  con- 
sumption and  use,  Mr.  Cornwell  has 
computed  this  effect  upon  successive 
sales  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  tax,  even  admitting  Professor 
Adams'  objection,  would  still  be  neg- 
ligible from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Taking  the  case 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  as  an  illustration. 
Mr.  Cornwell  figured  that  the  price  of 
one  bushel  of  wheat  on  leaving  the 
farm  would  be,  say,  $2,  bearing  a  tax 
of  2  cents.  Upon  leaving  the  mill,  a 
barrel  of  flour  containing  four  and  one- 
half  bushels  and  valued  at  $12  would 
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be  worth  $2.67  a  bushel,  upon  which 
the  tax  would  be  $.0267. 

If  we  estimate  that  a  barrel  of  flour 
will  yield  between  260  and  270  loaves 
of  bread,  this  would  make  about  sixty 
loaves  to  a  bushel.  If  these  loaves  are 
sold  at  an  average  price  of  between 
8  and  9  cents  each,  the  price  of  the 
sixty  would  be  $5.10,  with  a  tax  of 
$.051.  The  total  tax  would  be  $.0977, 
or  approximately  10  cents  on  sixty 
loaves  of  bread.  The  cumulative  effect 
of  the  tax  for  a  pound  of  beef,  figured 
by  the  same  method,  would  be  less  than 
1  cent  a  pound  and  for  a  pound  of  pork 
and  pork  products  the  result  would  be 
about  the  same. 

fHE  advisability  of  the  adoption  of  a 
general  turnover  tax  was  discussed  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Tax  Association  held  last  September  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  M.  D.  Roths- 
child, of  New  York,  read  an  exhaustive 
paper  defending  the  tax  and  answering 
the  objections  that  have  been  raised 
against  it.  The  proposal  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  favorable  attention, 
although  the  association  did  not  for- 
mally go  on  record  as  approving  it.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  members  present 
that  the  turnover  tax  cannot  be  sum- 
marily dismissed  as  without  merit  and 
that  as  a  revenue  measure  it  is  entitled 
to  careful  consideration. 

A  serious  difficulty  that  must  be 
successfully  solved  if  the  gross  sales 
tax  is  to  be  adopted  is  the  status  of  a 
business  operating  at  a  loss.  For 
instance,  in  a  declining  market,  such 
as  has  existed  for  the  last  several 
months  in  some  lines  of  commercial 
and  industrial  activity,  the  merchant 
or  manufacturer  will  have  to  pay  the 
tax  on  his  turnover,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
or  other  accounting  period,  there  may 
be  a  deficit.  If  the  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer is  required  to  pay  the  tax 
notwithstanding  this  deficit,  it  will 
hasten  his  trip  to  the  bankruptcy 
courts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this 
situation  is  recognized  by  the  framcrs 


of  the  law,  and  the 
tax  is  remitted  dur- 
ing periods  of  busi- 
ness adversity,  the 
turnover  tax  will 
lose  its  original 
identity  and  will 
become  a  faculty  or 
income  tax. 

From  the  point 
of  view  of  adminis- 
tration there  should 
be  little,  if  any, 
difficulty  in  collect- 
ing  the  proper 
amount  due  to  the 
Treasury  Depart- 
ment, as  compared 
with  the  present 
cumbersome  proce- 
dure. The  merchant  or  manufacturer 
could  make  a  monthly  return  of  his 
gross  sales  for  the  preceding  month 
and  send  to  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  a  check  for  1  per  cent  of 
this  amount,  representing  the  tax. 
When  the  field  agent  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  inspects  the 
books  of  a  concern  he  would  have 
only  to  audit  the  sales  account  for  the 
period  under  review  and  compare  the 
monthly  amounts  and  the  total  for  the 
period  with  the  monthly  installments 
and  the  total  amount  paid  to  the 
collector. 

According  to  preliminary  statistics 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  the  cost  of  operating  the 
bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  on 
June  30,  1920,  was  55  cents  on  the  $100 
collected,  based  on  a  total  expenditure 
of  $29,700,000.  The  cost  of  operation 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  1919  was  equiva- 
lent to  53  cents  for  every  $100  collected. 
Included  in  the  expenditures  for  the 
year  1920  are  items  for  enforcing  the 
child  labor,  the  narcotic  and  the  pro- 
hibition laws,  which  are  regulatory 
rather  than  revenue-producing  meas- 
ures. About  $90,000  was  expended  for 
enforcing  the  child  labor  act;  $467,000 
for  enforcing  the  narcotic  laws,  and 
$2,100,000  for  enforcing  the  prohibi- 
tion laws,  an  aggregate  of  $2,657,000. 
Deducting  this  amount  from  the  total 
amount  expended,  $29,700,000,  leaves 
$27,043,000  as  the  net  expenditure  for 
collecting  the  internal  revenue  taxes 
for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  net  cost  of  50  cents  for  each 
$100  of  actual  revenue  collected. 

The  total  turnover  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1919  has  been  esti- 
mated by  economists  at  between  1,400 
and  1,500  billions  of  dollars.  These 
figures  have  been  obtained  by  a  method 
employed  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher. 
He  estimated  the  circulation  of  money 
and  checks  and  maintains  that  the  sum 
of  the  two  estimated  amounts  approxi- 
mately represents  the  value  of  the 
goods  bought.  His  figures  for  the 
year  1918  showed  a  total  of  1,209 
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Romance  and  Epsom  Salt 

By  GEORGE  C.  FROLICH 
Manager,  Drug  and  Chemical  Department,  United  Drug  Company 


A  SWEET-FACED  little  woman 
jCM  with  a  worried  look  in  her  eyes 
•      hurried  past  mc  and  disappeared 
within  the  corner  drug  store. 

No  doubt  she  was  in  trouble,  and 
so,  being  of  an  inquiring  mind,  I  saun- 
tered after  her.  She  asked  for  ten  cents' 
worth  of  Epsom  salt;  her  husband  was 
ill,  and  she  was  sure  it  would  help  him. 

The  clerk  placed  a  manila  paper 
bag  on  the  scale,  turned  around  and 
look  from  a  drawer  a 
scoopful  of  the  salt.  Then, 
while  spilling  crystals  on 
floor  and  counter,  he 
emptied  the  scoop  hur- 
riedly into  the  bag.  pour- 
ing out  an  extra  amount 
after  the  scale-pan  had 
descended. 

He  took  the  bag,  tied  it, 
looked  for  a  label  back  of 
the  prescription  counter, 
evidently  couldn't  find  it, 
wrote  with  a  lead  pencil 
directly  on  the  bag  the 
word  "Epsom  salt."  and 
handed  the  bag  to  the 
customer.  Crunching 
through  the  Epsom  crys- 
tals scattered  over  the  floor,  he  came 
toward  me  to  offer  his  services.  I 
wanted  the  same,  and  got  it  — in  the 
same  manner! 

This  transaction  made  me  think  — 
investigate  — analyze  — and  here  are  my 
final  conclusions: 

The  Little  Old  Woman— 


The  druggist  probably  will  continue 
in  the  same  old  rut.  believing  that  he 
is  a  real  benefit  to  his  community,  and 
would  resent  the  suggestion  that, 
besides  being  unbusinesslike,  he 
really  is  a  law-breaker  because  he  is 
selling  drugs  below  standard. 

He  bought  a  barrel  of  Epsom  salt, 
U.  S.  P.,  weighing  350  pounds,  at  $4.75 
per  hundred.   He  took  his  jobber's 
word  for  it  that  the  product  was  of 
U.  S.  P.  quality;  the  job- 
ber, in  turn,  took  the  word 
of  the  broker,  who  again 


day  more  money  than  he  paid  for  a 
salt  containing  the  required  moisture, 
and,  as  this  moisture  evaporates,  the 
salt  shrinks  and  the  cost  price  mounts, 
10— 20— yes,  25— per  cent. 

Then,  too,  his  clerk  weighed  20^ 
ounces  into  the  bag  that  should  have 
held  only  16  ounces;  he  spilled  some  of 
the  salt  on  the  floor  and  the  counter, 
and  he  gave  the  customer  bag  and 
string,  and  3%  minutes  of  his  time. 
Here  is  the  result  of  his  transaction: 


Psom  Sa 


DEBIT 

Coal  of  _>im„ 
m  Sail      0.97  cents 

1.DM  of  20% 
by  evapo- 
ration 1.30  rtnU 
Overhead  at 


CREDIT 
Cash  received    10  « m> 


Miles 


2.50  centa 
10 M  tenia 


10  i 


WANTED 

A  doae  of  Epaom  salt, 
active,  clean  and  non- 
irnlaling.  of  a  standard 
recognized  by  the  Phar* 
maropoetu — the  govern- 
ment standard 


RECEIVED 

Several  doaea  of  a 
dried-up.  dirty,  impure, 
irritating  aaft.  which 
would  continue  to 
deteriorate  in  the  paper 
parcel  and  ultimately 
would  be  waited,  either 
through  the  breaking  of 
the  parcel  or  aa  a  result 
of  soiling  by  extraneous 
matter,  or  would  be 
thrown  away  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  identi- 
fication due  to  illegible 
pencil-writing. 


The  Druggist 


WANTED 

A  Fair  Profit 
Inereaaed  Confidence 
A  Good  Reputation 
Constructive  Pub- 
licity. 


RECEIVED 

Actual  Inventory 
tjMM 

Diminished  Confi- 
dence 

An  Injured  Reputa- 
tion 

A  Product  Not  Bear- 
ing Even  His  Name. 

The  woman  received  the  service  that 
has  been  customary  for  generations 
and  she  knew  no  other  way;  only  when 
she  is  sold  the  new  packed  drugs,  and, 
through  one  of  her  five  senses,  recog- 
nizes the  better  quality,  will  she  realize 
how  she  was  defrauded. 


"The  New  and  the  Old"  In  drug  store  merchandising 

trusted  the  manufacturer,  who  believed 
the  workman  who  filled  the  barrel. 
That  such  a  sequence  of  credulity  is 
not  justified  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  the  most  exact- 
ing specifications,  and  despite  the  man- 
ufacturer's knowledge  that  we  will 
instantly  return  at  his  expense  any  salt 
not  of  U.  S.  P.  standard,  we  were 
compelled  to  refuse  to  accept  1,900 
out  of  5.000  barrels  in  a  few  months 
this  year,  because  the  salt  did  not  meet 
the  tests  of  the  government.  Where  did 
the  1,900  barrels  go?  Who  knows, 
and  who  cares  about  the  government 
standard?  Anyway.  I.  was  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  Epsom  salt,  the 
sale  of  which  I  witnessed,  did  not 
measure  up  to  the  legal  requirement! 

Poor  little  woman!  Nobody  safe- 
guarded her  interests  nor  the  interests 
of  those  other  women  who  still  have 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  simple  every- 
day remedies. 

And  what  of  the  druggist?  In  the 
ignorance  that  is  bliss,  he  still  believes 
in  his  "profession"  and  in  the  sincerity 
of  his  purpose  as  "a  careful,  honest, 
ethical  merchant!" 

His  Epsom  salt,  in  the  barrel  and  in 
the  open  drawer,  is  getting  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  pharmacopoeial 
standard,  by  loss  of  required  moisture 
and  by  accumulation  of  dust  and  dirt. 
His  Epsom  salt  is  costing  him  every 


An  actual  loss  of  one  cent  on  the  sale! 

You  can  figure  the  loss  on  Iht- 
clhical  side,  also  — the  loss  of  Lin 
opportunity  to  create  good 
will  and  confidence! 

The  incident  I  have  de- 
scribed actually  occurred 
two  years  ago  in  a  corner 
drug  store  in  a  high-class 
community.  Similar  incidents  might 
be  cited  of  thousands  of  stores  in 
this  country  every  day,  in  relation 
to  many  home  drug  items! 

When  my  chief  told  me  that  I  had 
a  new  job  — that  of  putting  Epsom 
salt,  castor  oil  and  other  prosaic  house- 
hold remedies  into  packages— it  took 
me  some  time  to  discover  any  romanct 
in  my  work. 

But  now  that  work  fills  mc  with  thr 
joy  of  a  crusader,  the  pride  of  a  pro- 
tector of  American  mothers  with  theit 
beliefs  in  simple  medication.  I  know 
that  I  am  helping  to  place  drug  store 
ethics  on  a  higher  plane,  and  that  I  am 
making  it  possible  to  the  druggist  Ui 
merchandise  his  wares  profitably. 

My  chiefs  instructions  were  brief - 
a  dozen  words,  uttered  in  fewer  seconds 
Never  can  I  forget  the  first  few  hour> 
alone  in  my  office  after  our  interview 
Opportunity  had  come  to  me,  thi< 
time  plainly  labeled;  it  was  "up  t< 
mc"  to  make  the  most  of  it.  I  realized 
at  once,  the  magnitude  of  the  market 
it  took  me  some  time  to  recognize  tht 
only  right  and  sure  way  to  meet 
competition :  "Quality  —Absolute." 

In  that  first  hour  I  pictured  a  line  oi 
standard  preparations  and  made  imag 
inary  shipments  by  the  carload;  I  ever 
decided  to  make  the  first  shipment  it 
sixty  days.  Then  I  awakened  to  m> 
responsibilities  to  both  my  firm  and  t< 
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nyself,  and  there,  all  alone  in  the 
•dice,  I  raised  my  right  hand  and 
olemnly  vowed  that  under  all  condi- 
ions  I  would  avoid  hasty  judgments, 
md  that  my  own  personality  should 
lot  be  allowed  to  dominate  the  work. 

There  should  be  a  carefully  tested 
eason  for  every  step,  for  every  motion, 
■'rom  that  moment  I  began  to  build  a 
tusiness.  In  the  first  twelve  months  of 
ts  existence  that  business  has  reached 
he  sum  of  one  million  dollars  without 
i  word  of  "consumer  advertising";  a 
>usiness  that  is  hailed  by  hundreds  of 
lealers  as  "the  best  thing  that  has 
lappencd  to  the  retail  druggist," 
vhile  the  public,  by  the  thousands,  arc 
lemanding  "the  drugs  in  the  blue 
mckage"  or  "the  liquids  in  the  bottle 
vith  the  blue  seal!" 

For  over  thirty  years  my  work  had 
)een  in  the  drug  business— with  a 
ollege  graduation  for  the  theoretical 
idc  and  retail  experience  for  the  prac- 
ical  side— and  fifteen  of  those  thirty 
cars  were  spent  as  a  traveling  sales- 
nan,  calling  on  retail  druggists,  doc- 
ors.  hospitals,  dentists  and  veteri- 
larians  here  and  abroad.  Another  five 
f-ears  as  a  publicity  and  advertising 
nan  widened  my  experience  and  gave 


si- 


me  the  courage  to  undertake  the 
appraisal  of  other  minds,  and  from 
them  to  select  the  most  practical. 

My  tentative  program  read  as 
follows: 

First  — Quality 

Our  products  must  never  fall  short 
of  the  legal  requirements,  and  any 
improvements  likely  to  prove  of  value 
to  the  public  must  be  adopted.  I  found 
that,  in  some  instances,  so  high  a  the- 
oretical standard  could  be  established 
that  its  adoption  would  be  commercially 
impossible,  because  of  prohibitive  cost; 
and  that  a  more  sane  level  must  be 
sought.  Our  slogan  from  the  beginning 
has  been  "Better  than  any  now  on  the 
market." 

Second— Price 

In  no  case  must  the  retail  price  of 
our  products  be  a  burden  to  the  public. 
I  firmly  believed  that  even  the  poorest 
families  would  willingly  pay  as  much 
as  1  cent  for  a  dose  of  an  ordinary 
home  remedy,  provided  that  remedy 
were  efficacious  and  sold  in  "a  cleaner 
way"  and  with  a  money-back  guaran- 
tee. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average 
cost  of  an  adult  dose  of  these  drugs 
under  our  label  is  less  than  1  cent! 

Third -Package 

The  products  must  be  merchandised 
in  such  a  way  that  each  drug  would 
retain  its  strength  until  it  reached  the 
consumer;  and  that  after  a  dose  had 
been  taken  the  contents  of  the  con- 
tainer could  be  protected  from  con- 
lamination  by  means  of  a  properly 
constructed  container.  The  name  of 
each  drug  should  be  correct  and  legal 
—  should  be  at  all  times  legibly  printed. 
It  should  be  an  easy  package  for  the 
retailer  to  sell,  because  of  the  following 
factors:  display  strength;  color  scheme; 
guarantee;  descriptions  and  directions 
for  use;  quantity  offered,  and  finally, 
the  low  price. 

Fourth  —  Xame 

It  was  of  paramount  importance  to 
give  the  new  line  an  identifying  name 
in  order  to  create  repeat  business,  to 
increase  the  selling  value  of  other 
products  of  the  same  family,  and 
to  confine  the  benefits  of  trade- 
mark prestige  to  our  own  agents 
,    and  retail  stores.    This  name 
should  be  easy  to  read,  re- 
member, and  repeat  — it  should 
create  confidence,  it  should 


suggest  purity  and  quality,  and  it 
should  be  all  our  own. 

The  first  package  was  sold  nine 
months  from  the  beginning  of  our 
preliminary  investigations,  and  the 
expenses  entailed  by  experiments  and 
production  were  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  costs  of  subsequent  transactions. 

Here  is  a  synopsis  of  our  production 
program: 

QUALITY 

When  we  came  to  establish  connec- 
tions for  merchandise  we  were  aston- 
ished at  the  inability,  and  in  some  cases 
the  unwillingness,  of  manufacturers  or 
importers  to  supply  materials  of  our 
specified  standards,  or  in  adequate 
quantities.  As  illustrating  the  diffi- 
culties by  which  we  were  confronted 
and  the  work  involved  in  overcoming 
those  difficulties,  I  will  here  cite  our 
experiences  with  Epsom  salt: 

Before  the  war  Epsom  salt  was  a 
by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  cer- 
tain gases;  it  was  sold  by  the  manu- 
facturers at  an  actual  loss.  During 
the  war  it  became  a  profitable  main 
product,  owing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
demands  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Red 
Cross;  on  the  other,  to  the  falling  off  of 
the  demand  for  the  gases. 

flN  Armistice  Day  the  status  of 
Epsom  salt  was  entirely  changed.  It 
came  into  use  for  the  tanning  and 
softening  of  leather,  and  as  the  ware- 
houses of  all  the  leather  manufacturers 
were  empty,  there  resulted  a  tremen- 
dous demand. 

What  the  tanners  use  is  not  a  pure 
product,  but  a  so-called  "technical 
brand"  of  Epsom  salt.  Since  the  time 
required  to  filter,  crystalizc  and  process 
technical  Epsom  salt  is  only  half  that 
required  for  the  production  of  a  medic- 
inal salt,  it  is  obvious  that  when,  in 
their  eagerness  to  procure  technical 
Epsom  salt,  the  tanners  continually 
raised  their  bids  above  the  price  quoted 
for  medicinal  sail,  the  chemical  manu- 
facturers lost  interest  in  high-purity 
Epsom  salt  and  found  it  more  profitable 
to  devote  their  entire  equipment  to  Ihe 
production  of  tanners'  salt. 

No  wonder  our  purchasing  depart- 
ment experienced  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  Epsom  salt  of  high  quality 
and  in  sufficient  quantities. 


ThU  marhlnr  <UI»  the  rarioni  with  Epaom  nit,  rach  with  the  rtflht  quantity,  automatically  w»|£h«f 
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More  Power  to  the  Salesgirl 

How  the  Pittsburgh  Department  Stores  and  the  Research  Bureau 
of  Carnegie  Institute  Are  Dignifying  Work  Behind  the  Counter 


OF  ALL  the  possible  grammatical 
errors  that  the  average  salesgirl 
in  a  Pittsburgh  department 
store  can  commit,  the  one  she  com- 
mits most  frequently  is  the  misuse  of 
the  word  "was."  She  is  prone  to  say 
"you  was"  and  "we  was."  Next  to 
misusing  "was,"  she  is  most  likely  to 
abuse  that  persecuted  word  "don't." 
She  says  "she  don't"  and  "it  don't." 
Next  to  misplacing  "don't."  in  its 
place  a  perfectly  respectable  word, 
her  favorite  solecism  is  the  double 
negative.  "I'm  sorry,"  she  tells  the 
customer  sweetly,  "but  we  haven't 
none  of  that  in  stock  right  now." 

All  right,  what  of  it?  What  do  the 
grammatical  errors  of  a  Pittsburgh 
salesgirl  have  to  do  with  merchandis- 
ing? Suppose  she  does  murder  the 
resilient,  nine-lived  English  language, 
what's  to  be  done  about  it?  Anyway, 
as  long  as  she  sells,  who  cares  what  she 
says? 

The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology cares.  Through  its  Research 
Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  the  in- 
stitute has  an  interest  in  the  grammar 
of  the  retail  salesgirl.  It  has  an  in- 
terest, too,  in  her  arithmetic  and  in 
her  spelling  and  handwriting  and  her 
ability  to  read  intelligently,  in  her 
sense  of  perception,  her  tact  and  her 
manners,  in  her  opinion  of  her  job  and 
her  outlook  upon  life  in  general  — in 
short,  in  herself.  This  interest  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
moreover,  is  no  mere  academic  in- 
terest. 

The  institute,  through  its  Research 
Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  is  striving 
to  make  the  salesgirl  a  better  sales- 
girl. The  method  by  which  the  bureau 
seeks  to  attain  that  end  is  written  into 
the  name  itself,  the  Research  Bureau 
for  Retail  Training.  First  of  all,  the 
bureau  is  an  agency,  an  instrument 
for  research.  It  is  studying  first,  not 
what  the  salesgirl  ought  to  be,  but 
what  she  is.  Hence  its  interest  in  her 
grammar  and  her  reading  and  writing 
and  arithmetic  and  what  she  thinks 
about  things  in  general.  Next,  it  is 
studying  what  the  salesgirl  could  be. 
and  upon  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  of 
what  she  is,  and  what  she  lacks,  is 
ascertaining  how  she  should  be  trained. 
Finally,  upon  the  basis  of  that  com- 
posite knowledge  the  bureau  is  under- 
taking her  training. 

But  there  are  thousands  of  sales- 
girls. Their  education  in  merchandis- 
ing, provided  that  all  of  them  could  be 
induced  to  go  to  school  to  learn  the 
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selling  of  merchandise,  would  tax  the 
educational  capacities  of  all  the  schools 
in  the  land.  Hence  the  bureau  has 
undertaken,  not  to  train  the  salesgirls 
themselves,  but  to  train  teachers  who 
will  go  into  the  stores  and  train  the 
girls. 

The  salesgirl  isn't  the  whole  store. 
Besides  her  there  are  department 
heads  and  buyers  and  personnel  and 
employment  managers  and  general 
executives.  Many  of  them  need  train- 
ing, too.  They  need  the  advantages 
of  scientific  thought  for  the  solution  of 
their  problems.  The  bureau  has  under- 
taken to  supply  their  needs. 

Constitutionally,  the  retail  bureau  is 
a  department  of  the  institute's  Division 
of  Applied  Psychology,  of  whichWalter 
Van  Dyke  Bingham,  Ph.  D.,  is  the 
director.  The  executive  head  of  the 
bureau  is  Werrctt  W.  Charters,  Ph. 
D.,  formerly  dean  of  the  College  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
James  B.  Miner.  Ph.  D.,  is  the  bureau's 
executive  secretary. 

Historically,  the  bureau  is  a  few 
months  more  than  two  years  old.  It 
was  established  in  May,  1918,  by  the 
co-operation  of  seven  Pittsburgh  de- 
partment stores  —  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Frank 
&  Seder,  the  Lewin-Neiman  Company, 
the  Kaufman  Department  Stores.  Inc., 
the  Joseph  Home  Company,  the  Meyer 
Jonasson  Company  and  the  Rosen- 
baum  Company  — with  Carnegie  In- 
stitute and  the  Pittsburgh  public 
schools.  Each  of  the  seven  stores 
pledged  $32,000  a  year  to  support  the 
bureau  for  five  years. 

'THE  bureau  describes  its  own  aims 
and  purposes  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  a  limited  group  of 
able  people  with  technical  training  for 
leadership  in  the  employment  and  the 
educational  departments  of  general 
stores. 

2.  To  train  teachers  for  high  school 
courses  in  retailing. 

3.  To  conduct  research  bearing  on 
the  human  factor  in  stores;  the  selec- 
tion, placement  and  individual  de- 
velopment of  employees. 

4.  To  co-operate  with  the  public 
schools  in  arranging  part-time  courses 
that  combine  schooling  with  experi- 
ence in  stores. 

The  teaching  course  is  nine  months 
long,  consisting  of  three  terms  of  three 
months  each.  As  prospective  students 
two  classes  of  applicants  are  considered : 


persons  who  have  obtained  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  a  college  or 
university  and  a  limited  number  of 
others  who  have  reached  maturity  and 
have  had  business  experience  that 
promises  success  in  executive  positions. 
Classes  are  limited  in  size;  this  year's 
maximum  is  fifteen  students.  The 
tution  fee  is  $125. 

To  qualify  for  entrance  in  the  school 
the  applicant  must  satisfy  the  bureau 
staff  as  to  his  personal  qualifications 
for  administrative  work  and  must  pass 
a  standardized  test  of  intelligence.  In 
addition  he  must  have  had  at  least  two 
months'  experience  in  a  store,  and  the 
nature  of  this  experience  must  have 
been  such  that  he  has  assured  himself 
of  his  fundamental  interest  in  retailing. 
Some  students  come  without  this 
experience  and  meet  the  qualification 
by  working  for  two  months  in  one  of 
the  co-operating  stores  in  Pittsburgh; 
others  take  this  preliminary  experience 
in  their  home  cities.  The  experience 
so  taken,  whether  in  Pittsburgh  or 
elsewhere,  is  directed  experience;  the 
bureau  instructs  the  prospective 
student  to  investigate  certain  phases 
of  store  management,  personnel  work, 
sales  education  and  the  like.  Upon 
the  completion  of  his  experience  the 
enrolling  student  submits  a  report  of 
his  investigation.  The  benefit  of  this 
plan  is  two-fold:  the  student  gets 
practice  in  research  work  in  a  field  he 
is  later  to  study,  and  the  bureau  is 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  material  to 
its  fund  of  data  on  retailing. 

The  bureau's  own  official  bulletin 
thus  describes  the  general  character  of 
the  training  course: 

"The  course  is  of  graduate  character 
in  purpose,  plan  and  classroom  method. 
It  trains  a  few  superior  students  for 
constructive  work  in  the  stores  and 
schools.  The  development  of  ability 
to  make  new  contributions  to  training 
or  employment  is  emphasized.  The 
students  are  in  constant  contact  with 
practical  situations  in  the  business 
houses.  They  meet  and  deal  with 
executives  and  employees  under  actual 
conditions. 

"During  the  winter  quarter  groups 
of  students,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  staff,  work  out  joint  studies  for  the 
use  of  training  or  employment  depart- 
ments in  the  stores.  During  the  spring 
quarter  each  student  is  given  the 
responsibility  of  planning  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  working  out  an  improve- 
ment in  personnel  work  in  a  store  as  a 
final  test  of  his  ability  to  undertake  an 
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"Voi  Mury,"  »he  tells  the  cuatooier  tweedy,  "but  we  haven't  none  of  that  In  stock  riant  now" 


administrative  position  or  assistant- 
ship." 

This  "constant  contact  with  prac- 
tical situations  in  the  business  houses" 
is  a  part  of  the  course.  During  the 
first  term  every  student  works  alter- 
nately one  week  in  school  and  one  week 
in  one  of  the  Pittsburgh  stores  co- 
operating with  the  bureau.  His  status, 
so  far  as  the  store  is  concerned,  is 
simply  that  of  an  ordinary  employee. 
But  all  the  time  be  is  studying,  watch- 
ing the  wheels  go  'round  and  linking 
up  his  observations  with  his  studies  in 
the  classroom. 

During  the  first  term  his  classroom 
studies  include  these  subjects:  depart- 
ment store  organization,  store  training 
curriculums,  technique  of  selling,  selec- 
tion of  employees,  the  psychology  of 
store  personnel,  and  elementary  statis- 
tics. 

In  the  second  quarter  the  student's 
work  in  the  stores  is  broadened  to 
include  the  close-up  study  — and,  if 
possible,  the  solution — of  specific  store 
problems.  He  may  attack,  for  instance, 
the  adjustment  department  and  try 
to  straighten  out  its  kinks;  or  he  may 
direct  his  attention  to  the  personnel 
department  and  work  out  recommen- 
dations for  its  betterment.  His  class- 
room studies  during  this  quarter  will 
include:  supervision  and  methods  of 
teaching,  merchandise  information  for 
salespeople,  department  store  system, 
the  placement  of  employees,  the  psy- 
chology of  store  personnel,  mental 
test  technique,  research  work,  and  the 
discoveries  of  the  retail  bureau  semi- 
nar, which  consist  of  data  collected  for 
the  most  part  by  the  bureau  staff  on 
some  of  the  broader  phases  of  merchan- 
dising. 

The  first  six  weeks  of  the  third  term, 
arc  spent  in  school,  with  these  studies: 
administration  of  store  training  depart- 
ments, department  surveys,  improve- 
ment of  service,  employment  place- 
ment, and  the  data  of  the  bureau 
seminar.  In  addition  there  are  two 
elective  studies,  the  psychology  of 
store  personnel  and  advanced  statis- 
tics. Next  come  five  solid  weeks  spent 
in  the  stores.  The  final  week  of  the 
term  and  of  the  course  is  a  general 
round-up  at  school  and  a  review  of 
classroom  studies  and  research  results. 
The  graduates,  each  of  them  now 
entitled  to  the  designation  "Certified 
Retailer"  or  "Master  of  Arts  in  Re- 
tailing." depending  upon  his  attain- 
ments, then  go  out  to  take  jobs  in  the 
educational,  employment  or  research 
departments  of  stores.  'The  bureau," 
says  its  official  bulletin,  "places  its 
graduates  in  positions  paying  the  first 
year  from  $1,500  to  $2,000." 

Meanwhile  the  Pittsburgh  schools 
have  introduced  merchandising  into 
their  curriculum  of  training.  A  course 
for  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  high 
schools,  with  classes  in  five  different 


schools,  have  maintained  an  enroll- 
ment of  150  pupils.  The  supervisor 
of  these  classes  is  a  graduate  of  the 
bureau's  training  school.  Some  "mis- 
sionary" work  toward  awakening  in- 
terest in  the  retail  field  as  a  vocation 
for  high  school  graduates  has  been 
accomplished  by  taking  groups  of 
teachers  on  conducted  tours  through 
the  co-operating  stores. 

"To  me,"  said  Dr.  Charters,  the 
bureau  chief,  "the  most  interesting 
phase  of  all  the  bureau's  activities  is 
its  research  work.  In  reality,  you  sec, 
we  are  interested  not  so  much  in  the 
problems  of  store  management  as  we 
are  in  the  technique  of  discovering 
those  problems  and  the  procedure  of 
arriving  at  a  solution. 

'The  first  step  is  observation  — 
observation  of  the  method  that  is 
'going  wrong*  and  the  collection  of 
data  on  conditions.  The  next  step  is 
the  definition  of  the  problem,  so  that 
we  may  know  exactly  with  what  we 
are  dealing.  Next  we  work  out  a 
solution.  And,  as  conditions  now 
exist,  there  is  a  fourth  step:  we  must 
install  the  solution  and,  in  some  cases, 
maintain  it." 

For  instance,  as  Dr.  Charters  ex- 


plained, there  was  the  matter  of  the 
salesgirl's  grammar.  Now  grammar 
isn't  one  of  the  major  considerations  of 
business.  In  business  practice  there 
are  many  things  to  be  considered  before 
mere  correctness  of  speech.  But  in  a 
store  that  in  all  other  outward  respects 
is  well  managed  and  skilfully  conduct- 
ed bad  grammar  on  the  part  of  the 
people  behind  the  counters  is  too 
apparent.  Anyway,  the  bureau 
reasoned,  since  bad  grammar  can  be 
eliminated  to  a  worth-while  extent, 
why  not  eliminate  it?    But  how? 

The  bureau  went  back  to  the  source, 
to  the  salesgirl,  and  studied  her.  With 
the  aid  of  store  executives  and  its  own 
students  at  work  in  the  stores,  the 
bureau  collected  2,000  specimens  of 
grammatical  error  committed  by  sales- 
people. To  give  this  data  a  substantial 
background  the  bureau  then  asked  the 
teachers  in  the  city  schools  to  collect  a 
few  grammatical  errors  committed  by 
public  school  pupils— and  thus  got 
25,000  more.  All  the  errors  were  then 
tabulated  and  ranked  in  the  order  of 
their  prevalence.  Thus  it  was  estab- 
lished that  the  misuse  of  "was"  led 
the  list  and  that  "don't"  came  next, 
and  so  on. 
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Sales  and  Costs  at  a  Glance 

If  the  H.  G.  Chaffee  Company  Isn't  Getting  Maximum  Results  at 
a  Minimum  Expense  the  "Boss"  Learns  it  at  Once  from  His  Charts 


rr  IS  GENERALLY  agreed  that 
the  manager  of  a  big  business  mint 
know  what  comes  in  and  what  goes 
out,  but  often  the  manager  is  too 
busy  with  more  important  affairs  to 
study  every  figure  that  in  the  usual 
course  of  things  would  come  to  his 
attention. 

He  must  know  the  story  of  every 
day's  business  as  it  is  related  by 
figures,  though  he  may  not  have 
the  time  to  scrutinize  each  individual 
figure.  Hence  the  typical  executive  — 
the  time-saving  manager  of  a  big 
enterprise  — gets  the  story  in  tabloid 
form;  in  the  form  of  a  chart. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  H.  G. 
Chaffee  Company,  which  operates  a 
chain  of  sixty-three  grocery  stores  in 
Ijos  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Riverside,  San 
Bernardino  and  other  towns  within  a 
radius  of  seventy-five  miles  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  man  who  manages  this 
business  is  F.  E.  Chaffee,  a  graduate  of 
the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  a  man  still  on  the 
sunny  side  of  thirty-five.  During  the 
war  he  was  engaged  in  research  work 
for  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  this  capacity  he  found  an 
opportunity  to  learn  most  of  what 
other  men  had  learned  about  running 
grocery  stores,  and  his  stores  today 
reflect  his  application  of  the  training  he 
received  all larvard  plus  the  knowledge 
he  gained  while  picking  up  statistics 
for  the  government. 

From  his  charts  Mr.  Chaffee  can  tell 
at  a  glance  just  what  sort  of  business 
each  of  his  sixty-three  stores  is  doing; 
which  stores  require  attention;  which 
stores  need  attention  as  soon  as  he 
can  get  to  them,  and  which  stores  are 
doing  fairly  well  and  can  be  expected 
to  get  along  all  right  for  a  while 
without  attention.  Of  course,  he  has 
all  the  detailed  figures  at  hand,  but  he 
finds  it  easier  and 
simpler  to  have  the 
figures  embodied  in 
charts  by  some  one 
whose  time  is  less 
valuable  than  his  own. 
and  be  guided  himself 
by  the  charts. 

A  chain  store  busi- 
ness is  conducted 
along  lines  of  com- 
parison; the  income 
and  outgo  of  one  store 
are  compared  with  the 
income  and  outgo  of 
i(  her  stores  in  the 
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chain  to  furnish  a  basis  by  which  to 
judge  the  progress  of  each  store.  That 
is  the  way  charts  are  used  in  the 
H.  G.  Chaffee  Company  — to  furnish 
the  basis  of  comparison.  Each  chart 
usually  represents  a  group  of  four 
stores -stores  that  do  approximately 
the  same  amount  of  business.  In  the 
making  of  these  charts  the  factors 
of  location  and  management  are 
ignored;  the  sole  guiding  factor  is  that 
of  volume. 

QHART  No.  1,  reproduced  with  this 
article,  shows  how  Stores  1,  2,  3 
and  4  compare  with  one  another.  In 
1919  these  four  stores  were  doing  about 
the  same  amount  of  business.  The 
chart  starts  them  off  on  their  new  year 
on  February  28.  It  reveals  that  Store 
No.  1  started  off  magnificently  and 
kept  its  lead  all  the  way  through  the 
year  up  to  September.  The  record  of 
No.  1  for  that  period  entitles  it  to 
recognition  as  the  "Best  Store,"  and 
the  methods  used  in  that  store  to  get 
and  keep  business  are  recognized  as 
the  methods  that  can  be  best  used  to 
get  and  keep  business  for  the  other 
stores. 

But  while  Store  No.  1  started  to 
climb,  the  chart  that  reached  Mr. 
Chaffee's  desk  a  few  days  after  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  showed  that 
Store  No.  2  needed  the  immediate 
services  of  a  doctor.  Apparently  an 
effective  remedy  was  applied,  for  in 
the  second  week  the  line  representing 
Store  No.  2  took  a  sudden  trend  up- 
ward. In  the  third  week  No.  2  started 
on  the  down  grade  again,  but  before 
the  slump  became  serious  the  business 
doctor  was  again  called  in  and  business 
promptly  rallied. 

Store  No.  3  started  to  misbehave 
early  in  the  month,  but  a  remedy  was 


prescribed,  and  in  a  short  time  No. 
3  was  making  the  up-grade.  The 
business  of  No.  4  rose  and  fell  during 
the  first  two  weeks  almost  on  a  parallel 
with  that  of  No.  1.  but  No.  4  reacted 
more  quickly  to  treatment  than  did 
No.  1. 

To  the  management  it  is  obvious 
that  if  business  is  good  in  Store  No.  1 
it  should  be  good  in  No.  4  or  in  No.  50. 
So  far  as  general  business  conditions 
are  concerned  all  the  stores  have  the 
same  chance  to  do  business  and  make 
gains.  The  Chaffee  stores  are  all 
situated  in  the  same  territory,  so  if 
business  is  good  in  one  it  should  be 
good  in  all.  They  are  not  expected  to 
sell  the  same  volume,  but  all  are 
expected  to  make  approximately  the 
same  weekly  comparative  showing. 

As  a  usual  thing,  the  upward  and 
downward  movements  of  the  line  for 
one  store  closely  parallel  those  for  the 
other  stores.  If  one  store  is  suffering 
more  of  a  slump  than  the  others,  the 
condition  is  revealed  by  the  chart  and 
the  management  does  whatever  may 
be  necessary  to  bring  the  invalid  back 
to  normal. 

In  June,  the  chart  shows,  each  of 
the  stores  declined  somewhat.  To  the 
management  there  was  some  good 
reason  for  a  condition  that  was  re- 
flected by  all  the  stores  alike,  so  no  one 
worried  about  it.  In  July,  business 
picked  up  in  each  store  and  past 
records  indicated  that  that,  too.  was 
to  be  expected.  These  same  charts 
will  be  used  in  1921  as  checks  against 
the  business  of  1920,  and  the  business 
will  be  conducted  on  the  theory  that 
if  business  was  exceptionally  good  in 
July,  1920,  it  should  be  exceptionally 
good  in  July.  1921.  The  records  are 
there,  in  black  and  white,  and  steps 
will  be  taken  far  enough  in  advance  to 
insure  that  the  business  will  be  what 
it  ought  to  be.  All  of  the  other  stores 
in  the  Chaffee  chain 
are  grouped  like  those 
on  Chart  No.  1.  The 
same  policy  is  applied 
to  each  of  them,  and 
the  same  good  results 
generally  result  from 
the  application. 

Chart  No.  2  records 
the  daily  sales  of  the 
entire  group  of  sixty- 
three  stores.  (The 
figures,  of  course,  are 
fictitious.)  This  chart 
is  valuable  chiefly 
because  it  furnishes  a 
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basis  for  comparing  the  business  of  the 
entire  chain  at  any  date  with  that  at 
the  same  date  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  cities  of  Southern  California, 
like  most  cities,  do  their  biggest  busi- 
ness on  Saturday.  This  fact  explains 
the  peaks  on  the  chart.  If  the  Chaffee 
stores  did  a  business  of  $19,000  on  a 
given  Saturday  in  May,  1920,  isn't  it 
logical  to  suppose  that  they  will  sell 
at  least  the  same  volume  on  the 
corresponding  Saturday  in  May,  1921? 
The  horizontal  line  on  the  chart  re- 
flects the  average  daily  sales  for  the 
week. 

Mr.  Chaffee  must  get  a  lot  of  satis- 
faction out  of  Chart  No.  3,  which 
records  the  growth  of 
Store  No.  1.  Each 
store,  of  course,  has 
its  individual  chart, 
but  No.  1  possibly  is 
the  "pet"  store,  the 
good  example  for  the 
other  stores.  It  also 
affords  an  interesting 
picture  for  the  board 
of  directors,  and  when 
No.  1  and  sixty-two 
others  almost  as  good 
go  into  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  board 
Mr.  Chaffee's  charts 
get  their  full  share  of 
applause. 

In  January.  1917. 
Store  No.  1  started  out 
to  make  a  showing, 
and  it  kept  right  on. 
regardless  of  war,  high 
prices  and  the  scarcity 
of  sugar.  It  had  its 
ups  and  downs,  as  the 
chart  shows,  but  the 
general  trend  was  up- 
ward, though  1918 
was  a  difficult  year. 
January,  1919,  opened 
up  brightly  and  from 
that  time  on  this  store 
easily  made  the  grade. 

With  such  a  chart  before  him,  the 
manager  of  each  Chaffee  store  knows 
just  what  target  he  has  to  shoot  at. 
If  business  was  good  in  January,  1919, 
there  must  be  a  bigger  business  in 
January,  1920,  and  a  still  bigger  busi- 
ness in  January,  1921.  The  record  is 
written  in  bold,  black  lines  and  every 
member  of  the  organization  does  his 
utmost  to  keep  those  lines  on  the 
upward  trend. 

The  vital  information  that  these 
charts  portray  is  contained  in  the 
figures  of  each  store's  daily,  weekly 
and  monthly  sales  — and  there  are  a 
lot  of  figures  when  each  of  sixty-three 
busy  stores  contributes  its  quota.  That 
is  just  the  reason,  for  the  charts.  The 
manager  of  a  business  that  approxi- 
mates ten  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
keeps  fairly  busy  without  delving  into 
details.    It  he  can  evolve  a  chart 


system  and  thus  get  the  vital  informa- 
tion without  the  detail  he  has  some- 
thing that  will  be  of  great  help  to  him 
in  conducting  his  business. 

That,  at  least,  is  Mr.  Chaffee's 
opinion.  His  charts  show  him  what 
each  unit  of  his  organization  is  doing, 
both  individually  and  in  comparison 
with  the  other  units,  and  he  has  the 
information  constantly  before  him. 

The  doctors  that  minister  to  the 
Chaffee  stores  are  the  company's  dis- 
trict managers,  who  are  supplied  with 
the  information  that  comes  to  the 
management.  The  chart  shows  that 
a  certain  store  is  "sick."  The  doctor 
visits  that  store,  diagnoses  the  case  and 


..... 


Chart  No.  2,  abore,  record*  the  fluctuation!  In  dally  ealea  of  the  entire  group  of  ality- 1  hrrv 
Chart  No.  1,  below, 


uf  Store  No.  1  over  a 


prescribes  better  arrangements,  better 
window  displays,  more  intensive  adver- 
tising, or  whatever  the  patient  needs. 

If  the  store  fails  to  respond  to  this 
treatment  Mr.  Chaffee  himself  visits 
the  store  and  doctors  it  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  his  experience. 

Confidential  reports  on  each  store 
are  submitted  to  the  management  from 
time  to  time  by  an  inspector  who  is 
known  only  to  the  management. 
Sometimes  the  report  suggests  the 
cause  of  some  condition  revealed  on 
the  charts.  The  reports  comprehend 
every  possible  angle  of  storekeeping — 
window  trimming,  stockkeeping, 
cleanliness  of  the  store's  interior,  exte- 
rior and  sidewalk  in  front,  courtesy  of 
the  employees— everything,  in  fact, 
that  could  in  any  way  affect  a  business. 
It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  stores  that 
earn  the  best  records  in  the  confidential 


reports  usually  are  the  same  ones  that 
make  the  best  showings  on  the  charts. 

There  is  another  reason,  however, 
for  the  success  of  the  H.  G.  Chaffee 
Company.  It  is  a  success  not  only 
because  it  does  a  large  volume  of  busi- 
ness, but  because  the  management 
appreciates  the  importance  of  keeping 
a  close  check  on  expenses.  Mr. 
Chaffee  has  evolved  a  chart  that  covers 
every  possible  angle  of  expense,  and 
when  he  knows  just  what  creates 
expenses  he  knows  how  to  control 
them. 

Government  statistics,  prove  that  in 
the  past  the  grocery  business  has  been 
a  hard  one  in  which  to  make  money. 

Most  grocers  have 
had  an  uphill  pull,  and 
many  of  them  have 
failed.  In  the  grocery 
business  profits  neces- 
sarily arc  small.  Since 
competition  controls 
the  selling  price,  and 
consequently  the  gross 
profits  that  may  be 
earned,  the  solution 
lies  chiefly  in  the 
ability  of  the  manage- 
ment to  keep  down 
expenses. 

The  expense  chart 
reproduced  with  this 
article  shows  the  ex- 
pense for  ten  of  the 
stores  in  the  H.  G. 
Chaffee  Company's 
chain.  The  record  of 
these  ten  stores  may 
be  accepted  as  furnish- 
ing a  standard  for  the 
remaining  fifty-three, 
since  they  are  operated 
at  virtually  the  same 
expense. 

The  reader  may 
observe  that  five  of 
the  ten  stores  repre- 
sented on  this  sum- 
mary-No. 2,  No.  5, 
No.  8,  No.  9  and  No.  10— did  business 
in  the  month  of  August  at  a  total 
overhead  of  less  than  12  per  cent. 
These  stores  are  not  the  biggest  volume 
stores  in  the  chain,  either;  they  did 
business  on  this  low  overhead  because 
their  expenses  were  very  carefully 
checked  and  controlled. 

Store  No.  1,  which  does  the  most 
business  of  any,  rolled  up  a  total  over- 
head of  13.49  per  cent,  proving  that 
volume  alone  will  not  always  keep 
down  the  percentage  of  expense.  This 
store,  however,  is  situated  in  a  high- 
class  neighborhood  and  caters  to  a 
trade  that  demands  finer  fixtures,  better 
service  and  other  of  the  incidental 
factors  that  combine  to  pile  up  expense. 

Store  No.  3.  which  had  the  largest 
overhead  of  any,  evidently  did  not 
watch  its  expenses  in  August  as  care- 
fully as  other  stores  in  the  group;  the 
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expense  of  wrapping 
alone  totaled  1.02  per 
cent.  Wages,  too,  evi- 
dently were  higher  in 
that  community,  as  the 
wage  expense  was  7.93 
per  cent,  almost  1  per 
rent  higher  than  the  7 
per  cent  mark  that  the 
company  tries  to  main- 
tain. 

In  developing  this 
method  of  checking  ex- 
penses the  management 
tries  to  list  .each  item 
separately,  so  that  if  a 
weak  spot  develops  it 
quickly  becomes  ap- 
parent. The  first  column 
shows  the  total  cost  of 
doing  business  for  the 
monthly  period  at  each 
store.  The  second  col- 
umn, "Administration," 
shows  the  percentage 
each  store  is  assessed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the 
general  offices,  ware- 
houses, buyers'  salaries 
administrative  expenses. 

In  the  third  column  each  store  is 
charged  interest  on  the  investment  in 
stock  and  fixtures.  The  fourth  column, 
"Wages,"  explains  itself. 

In  the  fifth  column  each  store  is 
charged  its  share  of  the  company's 
general  advertising.  The  company 
uses  collective  advertisements;  that  is, 
each  advertisement  quotes  prices  that 
prevail  in  all  of  the  stores.  The  indi- 
vidual store  itself  does  very  little 
advertising,  which  explains  why  this 
charge  is  virtually  a  fixed  charge. 
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The  sixth  column  is  interesting 
chiefly  because  it  shows  what  a  small 
part  of  the  total  expense  is  paid  for 
rent.  This  is  explained  by  the  volume 
of  sales,  which  in  turn  is  explained  in 
part  by  the  company's  methods  of 
selecting  locations.  Before  the  com- 
pany decides  to  open  a  new  store  one 
of  its  representatives  carefully  checks 
the  locality  under  consideration,  both 
as  to  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Not  until  the  company  is  convinced 
that  that  locality  needs  a  store  does  it 
open  one.  The  percentage  that  goes 
out  for  rent  is  governed  by  the  volume 


of  business,  and  the  man- 
agement takes  every 
precaution  to  insure  this 
volume  before  it  opens  a 
new  store. 

Ice,  charged  in  column 
10,  is  an  expense  that 
too  many  stores  ignore. 
The  chart  shows  that  in 
the  Chaffee  stores  ice  is 
no  small  expense,  and 
the  company  finds  it  well 
worth  while  to  segregate 
"ice"  from  "general." 

The  "Sundry"  column, 
column  1 1,  provides  for 
those  incidentals  that 
can  find  a  home  nowhere 
else  in  the  bookkeeping 
system-little  charges 
like  laundry,  telephone 
and  new  light  globes. 

"Wrapping"  is  an  ex- 
pense that  too  often  is 
included  with  general 
expenses,  yet  the  Chaffee 
summary  proves  that 
wrapping  can  become  a 
source  of  considerable  expense.  In  the 
Chaffee  stores  the  wrapping  expense 
is  carefully  checked,  for  otherwise  it 
might  easily  develop  into  a  big  leak. 

Most  of  the  stores  are  neighborhood 
stores,  selling  a  great  variety  of  small 
packages.  To  reduce  the  waste  of 
paper,  bags  and  twine,  the  company 
adopted  the  plan  of  packing  and  wrap- 
ping all  bulk  goods,  such  as  sugar,  coffee 
and  rice,  in  its  main  storehouse.  So 
far  as  possible,  goods  are  delivered  to 
the  different  stores  all  wrapped  and 
packed,  ready  for  delivery  to  cus- 
tomers. 


Kodaks,  Knox  Hats  —  and  Welch's 


/'N  THE  HEART  of  the  Chautauqua 
grape  belt  that  borders  Lake  Erie 
is  a  village  of  about  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  whose  wants  are  amply 
provided  for  by  some  twenty-five 
retail  stores. 

In  this  village  are  the  general  offices 
and  one  of  the  large  plants  of  a  national 
advertiser,  and  this  is  the  story  of  how 
his  advertising  department  obtained 
the  local  dealers'  co-operation  as  an 
aid  to  the  success  of  his  sales  confer- 
ence. 

When  the  sales  manager  began  lay- 
ing plans  for  bringing  in  eighty  sales- 
men from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  he  realized  that  he  must 
enlist  the  aid  of  the  local  retailers  if 
the  village  was  to  seem  at  all  appre- 
ciative of  the  presence  of  his  conference. 

1  le  finally  decided  to  ask  each  retail- 
er to  feature  the  nationally  advertised 
'     s  that  he  regularly  carried.  The 


By  EDWARD  P.  HARRISON 

following  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
letters  sent  to  the  retailers: 

"From  November  5  to  9,  inclusive, 
between  eighty  and  one  hundred 
'Wclchmen'  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try will  gather  in  Westficld  for  the 
first  general  sales  conference  since  1916, 
so  naturally  we  are  doing  all  wc  can  to 
pack  those  few  days  with  all  possible 
business  helps. 

"You  might  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  this  period  to  feature  such  nation- 
ally advertised  lines  as  Kuppenheimer 
suits.  Arrow  collars  and  Knox  hats.  It 
would  be  quite  easy  to  devise  some 
means  to  link  these  splendid  nationally 
advertised  lines  up  with  Welch's,  the 
National  Drink. 

"Such  a  number  of  men  coming  in 
will  undoubtedly  make  some  difference 
—  new  collars,  handkerchiefs  and  other 
such  articles.  We  are  sure  that  any 
co-operation  you  can  give  will  prove 


mutually  beneficial.  The  writer  will 
call  on  you  in  a  few  days  to  know  if  he 
can  be  of  any  service." 

A  week  passed  before  the  author  of 
the  letters  was  able  to  make  the  round 
of  the  stores  in  person.  So  well  had 
the  letter  put  the  message  across,  how- 
ever, that  several  retailers  stopped  him 
on  the  street,  offered  their  co-operation 
and  asked  for  some  of  the  company's 
display  material.  When  the  dealers 
were  canvassed  in  person,  all  agreed  to 
co-operate,  though  most  of  them 
wanted  the  advertiser  to  work  out 
the  details. 

Main  street  was  astir  for  days  before 
the  salesmen  were  due  to  arrive. 
Scarcely  had  they  arrived  and  become 
established  in  their,  various  hotels 
when  each  one  received  a  carefully 
typed  letter  from  the  Carnahan-Shear- 
er  Company,  local  clothiers.  It  em- 
ployed the  salesmen's  trade  talk  and 
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chatted  familiarly  of  their  sales  man- 
ager in  a  way  they  liked. 

"When,"  said  the  letter,  "our  local 
celebrity,  A.  E.  P.,  presides  over  earh 
session  of  your  sales  conference  he'll 
surely  want  to  see  everyone  with  'smil- 
ing morning  faces.' 

"And  what  betlcr  way  to  create  the 
smile  that  won't  come  off  and  the  well- 
dressed  look  than  by  letting  us  take 
care  of  shining  your  shoes  and  pressing 
your  clothes? 

"There  may  be  other  needs,  too. 
Mr.  Traveler;  possibly  there  is  a  solu- 
tion in  these  lines  which  we  carry  — 
Arrow,  Monito,  Knox  and  Kuppcn- 
heimer—  they  are  as  standard  in  their 
separate  spheres  as  is  Welch's  T.  N.  T. 
in  the  soft  drink  field. 

"Come  in  and  let  us  do  the  selling  a 
while  and  you'll  know  how  happy  a 
buyer  can  feel." 

The  letter  closed  with  a  pleasant 
"Yours  clothingly,"  and  the  firm's 
signature; 

Afterwards  the  clothiers  said  the 
letter  had  paid  well.  Two  of  the 
salesmen  went  dashing  into  a  compet- 
ing store,  each  with  a  suit  on  his  arm 
and  a  letter  in  his  hand.  They  quickly 
discovered  that  they  were  in  the  wrong 
store  and  took  their  clothes  to  be 
pressed  by  the  store  that  had  sent  the 
letter. 

This  company  sold  quite  a  number 
of  Arrow  shirts  and  handkerchiefs, 
Monito  socks  and  Knox  hats.  The 
other  clothier  had  good  trade,  too, 
attracted  by  his  window  displays  of 
Hart,  Schaffncr  &  Marx  clothes  and 
Lion  collars. 

The  only  feature  that  all  the  stores 
displayed  alike  was  a  card  that  read: 
"Welcome.  Welchmcn— We  Sell 
Nationally  Advertised  Goods,  Too." 

As  the  manufacturing  company's 
general  offices  are  at  one  end  of  Main 
street  and  the  conference  hall  at  the 
other,  the  salesmen  had  to  walk  the 
full  length  of  the  street  each  morning. 
They  all  commented  on  the  way  the 
stores  were  cashing  in  on  national  ad- 
vertising, and  even  the  local  people 
displayed  new  interest  in  lines  that  the 
stores  had  always  carried. 

Thomas,  the  jeweler,  had  a  hand- 
some display  of  Ingersoll  watches;  he 
had  wired  the  watch  house  for  special 
cutouts.  One  window  of  the  hard- 
ware store  displayed  Winchester  rifles 
in  front  of  three  of  those  now  famous 
Winchester  panels,  while  in  the  other 
window  was  a  Glenwood  range  and  a 
number  of  Perfection  heaters.  The 
Hcxall  Store  had  a  fine  showing  of 
Klenzo  tooth  paste  and  in  a  second 
window  a  display  of  Kodaks,  with 
photographs  of  vineyards  and  grapes 
—especially  interesting  to  grape-juice 
salesmen. 

Herb  Rickenhrode,  a  little  farther 
up  the  street,  has  a  very  small  window, 
but  he  put  his  story  over  with  a  smash. 


In  his  window  was  one  Edison  phono- 
graph and  near  it  a  copy  of  Good 
Housekeeping.  The  magazine  lay 
open  at  a  page  containing  an  Edison 
advertisement,  and  beside  it  lay  a 
Welch  advertisement  cut  from  another 
part  of  the  magazine.  The  window 
of  the  electrical  household  appliance 
store  was  simple  but  effective  — two 
table  lamps.  Mazda-lighted,  surround- 
ed by  Welch  advertising  material. 

The  grocery  stores,  of  course,  could 
legitimately  show  Welch  products  and 


they  did  it,  too,  although  they  also  fea- 
tured such  products  as  Crisco,  Mazola 
andKaro.  One  drug  store  had  a  marble- 
top  table  in  the  window,  with  glasses 
of  grape-juice  soda  and  Grapcladc  sun- 
daes, while  the  two  other  druggists 
featured  bottles  of  Welch's  Grape  Juice. 

And  so,  for  the  full  length  of  Main 
street,  Valspar,  Eversharp,  Spaulding, 
Buster  Brown,  Crisco,  Kuppenheimer 
and  many  another  co-operated  with 
Welch's  to  put  over  the  fact  that  nation- 
ally advertised  goods  are  good  goods. 


Rustic  Store  Windows 


OAMS///  A  misguided  auto- 
^  mobile  thrust  half  its  length 
through   one  of  the  display 
windows  of  the  store  of  Haggart  & 
Gawlhrop,  men's  furnishings,  on  Santa 
Fe  avenue  in  Salina,  Kansas. 

The  result  was  consummate  destruc- 
tion. Three  plate  glass  windows  were 
shattered.  One  of  these  was  large.  108 
by  120  inches.  It  opened  upon  the 
little  arcade-like  entrance  into  the 
store.  The  two  others  were  smaller 
panes,  each  of  which  stood  at  right 
angles  to  tnc  larger  glass. 

In  all  of  Salina  there  wasn't  another 
available  pane  of  glass  the  size  of  the 
largest  sheet.  To  have  one  made  to 
order  would  have  meant  weeks  of  delay. 

An  idea  occurred  to  E.  C.  Haggart, 
senior  member  of  the  firm.  He  had 
seen  a  window  somewhere  something 
like  the  one  he  had  in  mind.  He  called 
in  a  carpenter  and  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope  he  sketched  the  plan. 

The  carpenter  said,  "I  gotcha,"  and 
went  to  work.  He  finished  the  job  in 
two  days.  In  the  center  of  the  largest 
open  space — the  main  window — he  set 
a  pane  of  plate  glass,  smaller  than  the 


original  sheet  had  been.  The  space 
around  the  glass  he  boarded  shut; 
then  he  shingled  the  boards,  next  he 
tacked  a  baby  portico  over  the  glass 
and  stained  his  handiwork  a  willow 
green.  Then  he  treated  the  two  smaller 
openings  the  same  way. 

The  partners  surveyed  the  job. 

"She  looks  good,  Ted,"  said  Mr. 
Gawthrop. 

"She  does,  at  that,  Cy,"  replied  his 
partner,  "let's  leave  her  just  that  way." 

And  leave  her  they  did — and  adver- 
tised her.  In  the  Haggart  &  Gawthrop 
newspaper  space  appeared  the 
announcement  of  a  contest;  ten  dollars 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  person  suggesting 
the  best  name  for  the  new  window. 
Replies  came  in  by  the  peck — some  of 
them  from  contestants  living  150 
miles  from  Salina.  "Magnet  Window" 
was  selected  by  three  disinterested 
judges  as  the  winning  name. 

Today  the  Magnet  Window  is  the 
feature  spot  of  the  Haggart  &  Gaw- 
throp store.  Special  merchandise  is 
displayed  in  it  and  its  name  frequently 
is  mentioned  in  the  Haggart  &  Gaw- 
throp advertising. 
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Wash  and  Let  Wash 


By  JOHN  L.  MEYER 


A  DA  PPER  LITTLE  MA N  leaped 
/I  to  the  stage  of  the  Milwaukee 
■*  Auditorium  amidst  the  terriGc 
hammering  and  banging  just  before 
the  Annual  Food  and  Household 
Exposition  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public  in  October  and  yelled  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  "Don't  do  thai!" 

"That"  involves  a  story  which  began 
with  the  day  when  Eve  discarded 
her  fig  leaf  and  began  to  wear 
regular  clothes.  Skipping  lightly 
over  the  intervening  ages,  we 
arrive  at  the  time  — right  now  — 
when  the  public  laundry  business 
has  been  through  a  siege  of  soft- 
collar  and  shirt  styles  and  self- 
washing  soaps,  and  faces  a  tre- 
mendous development  in  power 
washing  machines  for  the 
household. 

The  dapper  little  man  was  W. 
C.  Durnin,  president  of  the  Cream 
City  Laundry  Company,  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  "that"  was  a  sign 
that  surmounted  an  exhibit  of 
the  Milwaukee  Laundry  Owners' 
Club: 

"Save  the  Dangers  of  Houte- 
hold  Appliances- Send  It  to  the 
Laundry." 

When  the  people  of  Milwaukee 
finally  began  to  crowd  through 
the  turnstiles  at  the  Auditorium 
the  sign  read  as  follows: 

"Save  the  Work  and  Worry 
of  Washday-Send  It  to  the 
Laundry." 

The  exhibit  at  the  Milwaukee 
household  show  was  one  feature 
in  a  campaign  which  the  laundry 
men  started  early  in  1920  and 
which  they  purpose  to  continue 
indefinitely,  with  a  view  to 
repairing  the  inroads  made  in 
their  business  by  the  household 
appliance  industries  and  other 
factors.  The  basis  of  this  cam- 
paign is  well  illustrated  by  the 
sign  over  the  exhibit  at  the  house- 
hold show.  The  previous  altitude 
or  the  laundry  men  is  illustrated  by  the 
wording  of  the  sign  as  it  first  appeared. 

"I  thought  that  was  the  thing  to 
say,"  muttered  the  sign  man,  as  he 
pointed  to  an  adjoining  hall,  where 
mechanics  were  setting  up  an  exhibit 
of  household  washing  machines. 

The  sign  man's  blunder  after  all, 
is  not  so  very  remarkable:  the  Mil- 
waukee laundry  operators  themselves 
would  have  attacked  the  problem  not 
long  ago  in  just  the  same  way,  and  in 
the  same  way  it  is  still  being  attacked 
by  laundry  men  in  other  cities. 

The  problems  confronting  the  trade 


were  frankly  discussed  by  the  Mil- 
waukee laundry  owners  at  a  meeting 
last  January.  On  top  of  the  soft- 
collar  campaign  had  come  the  house- 
hold power  washing  machine.  The 
laundry  men  decided  that  if  they  were 
to  hold  their  businesses  and  prevent 
ruinous  decreases  in  volume  they  must 
do  something,  and  do  it  quickly. 


Washing  Curtains  to  Hang  Right 


more 
rLiin* 


If  there's  anythin 
provoking  than  < 
which  won't  hang  rich! 
we'd  like  to  know  what 
it  is. 

We  hat*  •  ,•.„<„,.■ 
thal'i  a  marrrl. 


Your  cuKilna   are  dried  to 
measure,  each  of  the 
as  square  as  a  die. 

1*7 

you,  they  hang  just 
naturally,  juit  as  they 
edges  true  and  even. 
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MILWAUKEE'S 
LEADING 
LAUNDRIES 


Hnbrafsr  Laundry  Co. 
Model  Laundry 
BuckleyWel  Wai 
Yataghan  Atlantic 
Ideal  Laundry 
Cream  City  Laundry 
Keliance  Laundry  s  " 
Palace  Laundry 
Sight  Laundry 
American  Laundry 


Laundry 


of  CO-.. 


:It»  advertising 

The  first  and  most  insistent  proposal 
was  to  "cut  loose"  at  the  washing 
machine  with  an  offensive  that  would 
reveal  every  possible  or  seeming  point 
of  disadvantage.  "Kill  'cm  dead," 
said  one  laundry  owner. 

Then  the  advertising  matter  of  the 
power  washing  machines  was  accumu- 
lated and  analyzed.  Nowhere  in  the 
mass  of  material  could  the  laundry 
men  find  a  single  note  of  direct  attack 
on  the  public  laundry!  True,  some 
retailers  of  these  machines  attacked 
the  laundries  in  circulars  and  folders, 
and  some  of  the  salesmen  were  found 


to  be  making  this  kind  of  an  attack  in 
their  selling  talks.  The  laundry  men. 
however,  awakened  quite  promptly  to 
the  fact  that  negative  advertising 
would  be  neither  fair,  proper  or  effec- 
tive. They  decided  that  the  way  to 
push  the  laundry  business  was  to  push 
the  laundry  business. 
Before  many  months  had  passed  the 
,  laundry  owners  were  generally 
agreed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  of  keeping  their  copy 
clean  — of  restraining  the  natural 
desire  to  attempt  to  belittle  the 
household  power  machine  and  of 
emphasizing,  instead,  the  advan- 
tages which  the  housewife  may 
derive  by  sending  her  work  to 
the  laundry  and  ridding  herself 
of  the  problem  entirely. 

For  approximately  $1,000  the 
laundry  owners  last  year  ran  a 
co-operative  advertisement  in  the 
Milwaukee  newspapers  every 
four  weeks.  Individual  laundry 
owners  have  Supplemented  this 
advertising  with  personally  con- 
ducted campaigns  of  their  own. 
Going  a  step  further,  they  have 
taken  their  drivers  into  confer- 
ences and  have  taught  them  the 
advantages  of  the  positive  kind 
of  advertising,  as  compared  with 
the  negative. 

The  exhibit  at  the  household 
exposition  was  a  reproduction  of 
a  model  laundry  to  show  how 
shirts,  collars  and  women's  cloth- 
ing are  laundered.  It  occupied 
a  space  on  the  large  stage  of  the 
Auditorium,  so  that  visitors 
could  walk  around  the  exhibit 
and  study  each  machine  and 
operation.  The  equipment 
included  a  shirt-ironing  unit, 
conveyor  dryroom,  extractor  of 
moisture,  collar  and  cuff  ironer, 
dip  bowl,  collar  starcher,  collar- 
shaping  table,  ironing  board  and 
pressing  machine. 

Several  recent  meetings  of  the 
Laundry  Club  of  Milwaukee  have 
been  attended  by  laundry  men  from 
other  cities,  notably  Chicago.  St. 
Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  eager  for 
detailed  information  as  to  the  way 
the  Milwaukee  laundry  men  are 
conducting  their  campaign  and  the 
results  they  are  getting.  In  even- 
instance  the  Milwaukee  men  take 
pains  to  explain  that  the  proper 
keynote  for  a  campaign  of  this  kind 
is  the  positive  appeal  — the  appeal 
in  which  the  advertiser  glorifies  his 
own  business  instead  of  knocking  the 
other  fellow's. 
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(n^urry<'Up  Letters 

Rush  work,  hurry-up  letters,  a  big 
day's  dictation  —  the  Royal  meets 
every  condition  and  meets  it  right. 

The  "Royal"  is  built  to  stand  up  under  the 
most  severe  pressure.  The  quantity  of  work 
thrust  upon  it  in  no  way  affects  the  quality. 
Every  letter  is  clean-cut,  uniform;  sustained 
effort  is  made  much  easier  for  the  operator. 

In  speed  of  action,  results  accomplished, 
durability  and  beauty  of  design,  the  Royal 
Typewriter  is  the  world's  standard. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Royal  Typewriter  Building.  364-366  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Branchet  and  Agencie*  the  World  Over 


TYPEWRITERS 
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What  Is  Labor  Turnover  ? 


J  TOW  DO  YOU  FIGURE  this 
fj  labor  turnover?"  asked  my 

■  merchant  friend  Smiley,  as  I 
waited  in  the  office  of  his  Fifth  avenue 
shop  for  his  approval  of  an  advertise- 
ment. He  scribbled  a  hasty  0.  K.  on 
the  copy,  and  handed  it  back,  but  his 
puzzled  face  showed  that  he  was 
thinking  of  something  other  than 
advertising. 

"Labor  turnover?"  I  replied  vague- 
ly. "Oh,  it's  a  simple  matter  of 
matching  hirings 
against  firings, isn't  it? 
Determine  the  ratio 
between  the  number 
of  employees  leaving 
during  the  year  and 
the  number  hired,  and 
you  arrive  at  your 
percentage  of  labor 
turnover." 

"Is  it  as  easy  as 
that?"  asked  Smiley. 
"Take  my  case,  for 
example.  During  this 
last  year  I  took  on 
fifty  new  men  in  this 
store.  During  the  year 
I  had  to  get  rid  of 
thirty-five  men  — they 
were  simply  no  good, 
loafers,  no  ambition, 
no  sense  of  honor; 
wouldn't  do  at  all. 
Two  of  my  best  men 
died  and  three  quit  to 
go  elsewhere.  That 
makes  a  total  of  forty 
leaving,  whereas  fifty  were  hired.  If 
the  fifty  hired  are  the  hundred  per 
cent  from  which  wc  start,  I  calculate 
the  forty  lost  as  eighty  per  cent.  Is 
that  right?  Is  my  labor  turnover 
eighty  per  cent?" 

I  was  about  to  nod  acquicscncc  with 
this  method  of  computation  when 
Lawson,  who  was  with  me,  interrupted. 
L&wson  is  a  young  efficiency  man  — a 
junior  on  the  staff  of  a  firm  of  man- 
agement engineers,  he  calls  himself 
—  so  what  he  says  on  such  matters 
carries  at  least  a  grain  of  authority. 

"I  beg  your  pardon."  said  Lawson. 
"but  I  don't  figure  labor  turnover  thai 
way.  And,  in  fact,  Mr.  Smiley  hasn't 
slated  all  the  figures  necessary  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  percentage.  Labor 
turnover  is  not  the  proportion  of  hirings 
to  firings,  but  the  proportion  of  men 
hired  to  the  average  number  of  em- 
ployees for  the  period.  May  I  ask,  Mr. 
Smiley,  how  many  men  you  had  on  your 
payroll  at  the  beginning  of  the  year?" 

"Five,"  answered  Smiley,  "not 
f  nunling  myself." 


Br  GEORGK  W.  GRAY 

"And  how  many  did  you  have  at  the 
close  of  the  year?" 
"Fifteen." 

"Your  average  payroll  for  the  year 
was  then  ten.  You  hired  fifty.  Your 
labor  turnover  is  the  proportion  of 
fifty  to  ten,  or  five  hundred  per  cent, 
Mr.  Smiley." 

"Five  hundred  per  cent!"  exclaimed 
Smiley. 

"Yes,  exactly  that.  You  had  to 
hire  five  times  the  average  number  of 


The  emptying  of  iotw  is  not  turnover.    Th«  mcrt  fllllnft  of  fobs  la  not  turnover. 
um  re  placements,  the  filling  of  vacated  job*,  that  constitute*  turnover" 


men  required  in  order  to  keep  your  force 
adequately  manned.  Five  times  your 
requirements  — five  hundred  per  cent." 

Wc  thought  a  few  moments  in 
silence.  It  sounded  reasonable.  But 
Smiley  is  a  hardheaded  business  man. 

"Suppose  it  were  this  way,"  he  said, 
addressing  Lawson.  "Suppose  I  start 
the  year  with  a  force  of  five  men. 
gradually  hire  ten  new  men  during  the 
year,  and  at  the  end  have  a  force  of 
fifteen.  Nobody  left  me  during  the 
year,  so  the  ten  new  men  arc  all  clear 
gain.  According  to  your  way  of  fig- 
uring—let's see,  the  average  number 
of  employees  is  ten,  the  number  hired 
is  also  ten—  according  to  your  way  of 
figuring  I'd  have  a  labor  turnover  of 
100  per  cent.  And  yet  I've  always 
understood  from  the  business  maga- 
zines, Mr.  Lawson,  that  labor  turnover 
is  a  burden,  an  expense,  a  loss  to  the 
business.  But  there'd  be  no  loss  in 
this  case,  surely,  when  I  quadruple  the 
size  of  my  organization  with  no  wasted 
effort  at  all,  every  man  hired  being  a 
sticker." 


"Yes,"  admitted  Lawson,  lamely, 
"I  guess  I'm  ofT  in  my  formula  some- 
where. Maybe  it's  the  proportion  of 
losses  to  the  average  number  of  em- 
ployees—I'm sure  the  average  number 
of  employees  figures  in  somewhere. 
Let's  go  back  to  your  actual  records 
and  see  how  this  works  out.  You  lost 
forty  men  during  the  year;  youi 
average  force  was  ten;  forty  is  four 
hundred  per  cent  of  ten.  I  suppose 
that's  your  labor  turnover,  Mr.  Smiley 
—  four  hundred  per 
cent  instead  of  the  five 
hundred  I  figured 
before." 

"But  assume,"  said 
Smiley,  grinning  sar- 
donically as  he 
weighed  this  new 
theory  and  apparently 
found  it  wanting,  "let 
us  assume  that  the 
forty  men  who  left 
were  all  dropped  by 
prearrangement,  not 
because  of  any  short- 
comings on  their  part 
or  any  dissatisfaction 
on  my  part.  For 
example,  suppose  I 
started  out  last  Janu- 
ary with  five  men, 
hired  ten  gradually 
during  the  year,  and 
then  shortly  before 
Christmas  took  on 
forty  men  as  extra 
salesmen,  delivery- 
men,  clerks,  and  so  on,  to  help  out 
during  the  holiday  season.  I  never 
intended  to  keep  these  people  perma- 
nently, and  it  was  clearly  understood 
between  us  at  the  time  they  were  en- 
gaged that  their  jobs  were  temporary. 

"Nobody  lost  anything  when  they 
ceased  their  employment.  I  didn't 
lose  — they  had  served  the  purpose  for 
which  I  hired  them.  The  men  them- 
selves didn't  lose— they  had  picked  up 
extra  jobs  when  they  were  jobless. 
And  yet.  Mr.  Lawson,  according  to 
your  second  method  of  figuring.  I 
would  have  suffered  a  loss  of  forty 
persons  proportioned  against  an  aver- 
age force  of  ten  employees  for  the  year, 
and  would  have  chalked  against  me  a 
labor  turnover  of  four  hundred  per 
cent." 

We  all  went  out  to  lunch  together. 
Meeting  I^iwson's  boss  in  the  restau- 
rant, wc  put  the  problem  up  to  him. 
"What  is  labor  turnover,  Mr. 
Mat-kay?"  asked  Smiley.  "How  do 
you  figure  it?" 

"Ah,"  said  Mackay,  the  efficiency 
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engineer,  "there  you  are  on  debatable 
ground.  The  doctors  do  not  agree  as 
to  what  it  is  exactly,  though  they  agree 
in  pronouncing  it  a  dangerous  malady. 
Some  figure  turnover  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  hired  over  a  given  period  — 
the  proportion  of  the  number  of  men 
taken  on  to  the  average  payroll  for  the 
period.  Their  argument  is  that  the 
thing  that  really  counts  in  labor  turn- 
over is  the  hiring  process.  It  involves 
the  expense  of  recruiting  applicants, 
interviewing  them  and  selecting  the 
acceptable  ones,  and  also  the  expense 
of  training  or  breaking  them  in  on 
their  new  jobs. 

"Another  group  of  experts  say  that 
it  isn't  the  hiring  that  causes  the 
trouble,  but  the  firing  and  quitting. 
So  they  base  their  compulation  on 
what  they  call  the  'terminations'  of 
employment.  The  number  of  men 
leaving  within  a  given  period  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  average  number  on 
the  payroll  during  the  same  period,  and 
the  resulting  percentage  is  the  rate  of 
turnover." 

"Which  method  do  you  use?"  asked 
Smiley. 

"Neither.  In  my  opinion  they  are 
both  off  — 'way  off.  Neither  hiring 
nor  firing,  taken  by  itself,  is  inherently 
expensive  or  disadvantageous  or  unde- 
sirable from  a  business  viewpoint. 
Certainly  the  healthy  increase  of  a 
force  by  hiring  new  employees  is  not  a 
drain.  And  if  it  is  not  a  drain  to 
increase  an  organization  to  meet 
expanding  business,  neither  is  it  a 
waste  to  decrease  an  organization  to 
meet  shrinking  business  or  to  meet 
altered  conditions. 

"For  example,  if  a  department  store 
that  has  been  operating  a  service  of 
free  delivery  to  its  customers  finds  that 
it  can  give  up  this  extra  service  without 
forfeiting  the  good  will  of  its  trade, 
where  would  be  (.he  loss  in  discontinu- 
ing deliveries,  letting  go  the  twenty-five 
drivers,  clerks  and  other  helpers  in- 
volved in  the  service,  and  thereby 
cutting  out  a  noticeable  item  of 
operating  expense?  Would  it  be  turn- 
over to  let  these  unnecessary  employees 
80?  ]f  so,  then  in  this  case  labor 
turnover  would  be  a  blessing  and  not 
a  burden,  since  it  would  rid  the 
business  of  superfluous  expense.  No 
you  can't  figure  labor  turnover  in 
terms  solely  of  men  hired  or  men  fired." 

"Well?"  prompted  Smiley,  waiting 
'or  his  definition. 

"l-ook  at  the  words.  Smiley,"  went 
°n  Mackay.  "What  do  the  words 
themselves  —  labor  turnover  —  mean? 
"hy,  the  turnover  of  labor— the  turn- 
over of  jobs.  It's  a  complete  circle. 
a°d  hiring  or  firing,  taken  separately, 
B  only  a  semi-circle.  You  don't  have 
tobor  turnover  until  a  job  that  has  been 
vacated  is  filled.  The  emptying  of 
J°bs  is  not  turnover.    The  mere  filling 
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Raised  by  the  ojjke  girl  in  the  Window  Cleaning 
Establishment,  from  $5  to  $500 

She  Got  More  Than  Her  Employer 
Had  in  the  Bank 

The  writer  of  this  check  did  not  have  3500  on  deposit, 
but  he  had  to  make  good  the  entire  amount  just  the  same. 
He  was  the  careless  one — not  the  bank- — and  the  courts 
have  ruled  that  the  negligent  signer  of  a  check  cannot 
hold  the  bank  responsible  for  loss,  even  on  a  overdraft. 

Mr.  Miller  used  a  sensitive  tinted  paper,  but  it  did  not 
prevent  the  alteration.  He  sent  his  office  girl  to  the 
bank  to  get  $$.  She  came  back  and  gave  him  the  $5, 
then  disappeared  with  #495. 

He  says  he  was  lucky  to  get  the  five. 
Had  he  written  the  check  like  this: 
EXACTLY  FIFTY  ONE  DOLLARS  SIX  CENTS 

With  the  "shredded"  Protectograph  two-color  line 
(Todd  Patents)  he  would  not  have  lost  the  5495. 

Protectograph 
Anti-Forgery  System 

The  combination  of  Protectograph  Check-writer  and  PROTOD 
registered,  forgery-proof  checks,  prevents  forgery  by  counterfeit- 
ing genuine  check  forms,  or  by  changing  names,  or  by 
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of  jobs  is  not  turnover.  It's  the  re- 
placements, the  filling  of  vacated  jobs, 
that  constitutes  turnover." 

"Oil,  you  figure  only  the  replace- 
ments, eh?"  put  in  Smiley. 

"What  else  should  I  figure," 
answered  the  authority.  "You  take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  an  employer 
who  has—" 

"Take  my  own  case,"  interrupted 
Smiley.  And  then  he  briefly  outlined 
for  Mackay  the  employment  statistics 
of  his  store  for  the  year  just  ended,  the 
figures  he  had  previously  given  to 
Lawson  and  me. 

"All  right."  said  Mackay.  "I'll  use 
your  case  as  an  illustration.  There  are 
just  five  steps  in  computing  labor 
turnover.  First,  get  the  average  num- 
ber of  employees  for  the  period  — the 
month,  or  the  year,  or  the  ten  years 
that  you  want  to  study.  Second, 
figure  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
force,  in  number  of  employees,  for  the 
period.  Third,  determine  the  number 
of  persons  hired  during  the  period. 
Fourth,  figure  the  number  of  replace- 
ments. Fifth,  divide  the  number  of 
replacements  by  the  average  number 
of  employees  for  the  period,  and  the 
result  is  your  percentage  of  turnover. 

"Now,  to  take  your  case,  Smiley. 
You  had  five  employees  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  and  you  had  fifteen  at 
the  end.  During  the  year  you  hired 
fifty  people,  and  you  had  forty  leave. 
By  the  way,  are  there  any  vacant  jobs 
in  your  organization  now  — necessary 
jobs  that  have  fallen  vacant  during  the 
year?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Smiley,  "my  book- 
keeper left  a  month  ago,  and  I've  had 
to  look  after  the  bookkeeping  myself, 
until  I  can  find  a  good  man." 

"All  right.  Then  you  have  one 
necessary  job  vacant  which  you  would 
fill  if  you  could  get  a  man.  None  of 
the  new  fellows  you  hired  could  b 
switched  to  the  bookkeeping  job,  I 
suppose?" 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  Smiley.  "None 
of  them  are  bookkeepers.  Besides,  I 
need  them  where  they  arc.  But  go 
ahead.  I'm  eager  to  see  how  my  labor 
turnover  figures." 

"Here's  how  it  works  out,"  said 
Mackay,  taking  a  pencil  from  his 
pocket  and  beginning  to  figure  the 
thing  on  the  back  of  an  old  envelope. 
"First,  get  the  average  number  of 
employees  for  the  year."  He  put 
down  this  calculation: 

5  +15  + 2-  10,  average  number  on 
payroll  for  the  year. 

"Second,  figure  the  increase  in  num- 
ber of  employees,  thus:" 

15  — 5»  10,  increase  for  the  year. 

"Third,  the  number  of  persons 
hired:" 

50  -  number  hired. 

"Fourth,  the  number  of  replace- 
ments. You  took  on  fifty  men,  lost 
forty,  and  have  one  necessary  job, 
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TT'T'H AT  are  your 
1/1/   chances  for  great 
success  in  business? 

Not  merely  what  you  do 
but  how  you  do  it  counts  in 
business  today  1 

Today — your  day— oppor- 
tunity is  greater  than  ever 
before.  There  is  a  big  place 
ahead  for  you.  You  can  reach 
that  place — but  will  you?  Will 
you  prepare  yourself  as  big 
business  demands  that  its 
helmsmen— its  executives — 
be  prepared? 

Experience  has  dictated  the 
formula  for  success — has  pointed 
out  how  you  can  prepare.  Exper- 
ience has  taught  the  vital  part 
played  in  business  by  an  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of— LAW. 

Every  act  of  business — from  a 
simple  contract  in  sales  and  de- 
livery, to  the  organization  of  a 


big  corporation  —  has  back  of  H 
a  legal  principle. 

Only  the  man  who  is  law- 
train  ea  can  act  with  safety  and 
certainty.  That  is  why  law-trained 
men  head  our  biggest  business 
organizations  —  men  like  Gary, 
Babst,  Tomlinson  and  Holden. 

Would  you  1  Ik e  t o  know  law?  Would 
you  like  to  have  your  opinion  sought— 
your  judgment  respected?  Above  all, 
would  you  like  to  be  fitted  for  the 
bigger  join  ahead? 

Ex-President  Taft  and  eighty  other 
eminent  authorities  have  now  made  it 
poaaible  for  you,  through  the  Black- 
•tone  Legal  Training  Course  and  Ser- 
vice, to  learn  law,  at  home,  in  your 
spare  momenta,  without  interruption 
to  your  regular  work. 

Let  the  coupon  in  this  advertisement 
bring  you  facts  about  this  Course  in 
which  40,000  business  men  are  already 
enrolled.  Let  the  coupon  bring  you 
our  FREE  118-page  book  of  everyday 
legal  pointers,  pictured  above. 

J5»l$;      Everyday  Legal  Pointers 

Read,  by  all  means,  the  practical 
legal  Illustrations,  written  in  story  form, 
■which  this  book  contains.   They  will 
perhaps  surprise  and  startle  you  and 


may  be  the  means  of  savins;  you  thou- 
sands of  dollars  this  year. 

This  book  also  points  out  how  you 
can  secure  admission  to  the  bar  just  a* 
many  other  business  men  have  seen 
fit  to  do. 

If  you  would  multiply  your  chances 
for  real  success  write  for  your  copy  of 
this  book  at  once.  It  is  not  for  boys 
or  mere  curiosity  seeker*,  but  for  men 
of  serious  purpose  who  want  to  know 
what  knowledge  of  law  will  help  them 
do  in  their  buaine 
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vacated  during  the  year,  and  still 
unfilled.    So  your  replacements  are:" 
50  —  10  —  1=39,    number   of  re- 
placements. 
"Fifth,  divide  the  number  of  re- 
placements by  the  average  number  on 
the  payroll:" 

39  +  10  =  3.9,  or  390  per  cent  turn- 
over. 

Smiley  took  the  paper  and  examined 
the  figures  closely.  After  a  while  he 
handed  the  paper  back.  "How  would 
you  figure  it."  he  asked  sceptically, 
"if  I  had  five  employees  to  start  with, 
gradually  increased  my  force  by  adding 
ten  new  men  during  the  year,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  had  a  full  organi- 
zation of  fifteen,  nobody  having  left?" 

Mackay  took  the  paper,  figured  on 
it  a  few  moments,  and  then  handed 
back  this  computation: 

5+15  +  2-10,  average  number  of 

employees. 
15  —  5—10,  increase  for  the  year. 
10  =  number  of  persons  hired  dur- 
ing the  year. 
10  (number  hired)  — 10  (number 
of  increase)  =0,  replacements. 
0-5-10  =  0,    percentage   of  labor 
turnover. 

The  merchant  examined  this  even 
more  closely  than  the  first  calculation. 
"No  labor  turnover,  eh?  I  think 
you're  right,"  he  pronounced  at  last. 
"But  here's  one  more  test.  Suppose  I 
start  the  year  with  five  men,  grad- 
ually hire  ten  men  during  the  year,  and 
shortly  before  Christmas  take  on  forty 
temporary  workers  for  the  holiday 
rush,  letting  them  go  right  after 
Christmas,  and  ending  the  year  with  a 
total  force  of  fifteen.  How  would  you 
figure  that?" 

"The  forty  temporary  workers  in- 
troduce a  slight  variation,"  said  Mac- 
kay, "but  my  formula  will  take  care  of 
it."  He  bent  over  the  paper  a  third 
time,  and  when  he  had  finished  showed 
this  result.: 

5+15-i-2  =  10,   average  number 

of  employees. 
15—5  =  10,  increase  for  the  year. 

40  hired  for  a  specific  period  +10 
hired  permanently  =  50,  total 
number  hired, 

50  (number  hired)  — 40  (number 
dismissed  at  end  of  temporary 
service)  — 10  (increase  for  the 
year)  =  0  replacements. 
0+10=0,    percentage   of  labor 
turnover. 
"By   George!"   exclaimed  Smiley, 
"you've  got  it,  Mackay.    There's  no 
doubt  about  it.    That's  the  first  sensi- 
ble scheme  for  figuring  labor  turnover 
I've  run  across.    It's  reasonable.  It 
really  works  out  within  reason  under 
all  conditions.   May  I  ask  if  it  i 
original  with  you?" 

"Oh  my  no,"  answered  Mackay,  as 
he  replaced  his  pencil  and  his  papers. 
"There's  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 
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Old  Wasteful  Methods  Must  Go 

Unsystematic,  slip-shod  methods  waste  materials  and 
cause  extra  work.  Unnecessary  work  checks  the 
progress  of  the  business  office. 
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Service  in  the  Seventies 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

how  much  pull  the  locomotive  was 
exerting,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
details  of  operation. 

The  dynamometer  cars  have  supplied 
the  railroads  with  a  wealth  of  scientific 
data  relative  to  train  operation  that 
they  could  have  obtained  by  no  other 
means. 

The  railroads  themselves,  realizing 
that  the  air  brake  was  destined  to 
become  an  indispensable  factor  in 
transportation,  organized  special  forces 
to  look  after  its  maintenance  and  made 
it  compulsory  for  their  trainmen  to 
attain  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency 
in  its  operation.  Enginemen,  espe- 
cially, were  expected  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  equipment.  Ex- 
aminations for  promotions  were  broad- 
ened to  include  questions  on  the 
subject  of  "air  control."  Thus  was 
developed  a  great  demand  for  informa- 
tion—a demand  which  the  company 
met  with  an  ever-increasing  stream 
of  instructive  and  descriptive  litera- 
ture, and  by  enlarging  its  force  of  field 
representatives. 

No  sooner  had  his  brake  been 
securely  established  in  the  United 
States  than  Mr.  Westinghouse  left  for 
Europe,  where  he  conducted  a  scries  of 
successful  tests.  His  advertising  in 
1872  contained  the  information  that 
his  invention  was  in  use  on  30,000 
miles  of  railroad  in  a  dozen  different 
countries.  In  every  instance  he  had 
demonstrated  the  superiority  of  his 
device  by  equipping  trains  at  his  own 
expense,  and  when  a  railroad  installed 
his  apparatus  its  employees  immediate- 
ly got  the  benefit  of  his  educational 
program. 

Just  about  the  time  the  railroads  as  a 
whole  were  coming  to  be  on  familiar 
terms  with  the  air  brake,  Mr.  Westing- 
house  made  another  discovery  which 
resulted  in  the  automatic  air  brake,  a 
radical  improvement  over  the  first 
type,  and  much  of  his  work  along 
educational  lines  had  to  be  done  over 
again. 

The  first,  or  straight  air,  brake  was 
applied  by  turning  air  into  the  cylin- 
ders from  the  reservoirs.  The  auto- 
matic brake  was  applied  by  releasing 
the  air  from  the  system  — a  complete 
reversal  of  the  process. 

The  first  important  tests  of  the  auto- 
matic brake  for  freight  cars  were  made 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
railroad.  These  tests  were  conducted 
on  a  very  extensive  scale  and  were  so 
satisfactory  that  at  their  conclusion 
Mr.  Westinghouse,  in  order  to  give 
railway  officials  in  general  an  oppor- 
tunity to  post  themselves  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  device,  purchased  out- 
right and  equipped  a  train  of  fifty 
freight  cars  which  he  took  to  all  the 
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)hncipal  railroad  terminals  in  the 
:ountry  for  demonstrative  purposes. 

On  a  later  occasion  he  bought 
mother  fiftyor  train  and  made  a  long 
eries  of  tests  for  the  benefit  of  the 
view  York  Central,  Philadelphia  & 
heading,  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Santa  Fe,  Denver 
i  Rio  Grande,  Northern  Pacilic  and 
he  Southern  Pacific  railroads.  At  the 
inclusion  of  these  tests  it  was  found 
hat  wholly  satisfactory  results  had 
lot  been  obtained  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  on  account  of  the  extreme  con- 
litions  that  had  to  be  met. 

"That  being  the  case,"  said  Mr. 
tVestinghouse,  "we  will  give  them  a 
rain  that  will  get  the  desired  results." 

And  to  prove  that  he  meant  what  he 
aid  he  got  together  a  crew  of  forty 
nen,  put  them  on  a  train  of  two  Pull- 
nans,  a  dining  car,  a  dynamometer  car 
ind  160  tank  cars,  and  conducted  tests 
if  the  most  exhaustive  description, 
asting  four  months  and  costing  him  a 
or  tune.  In  the  end  he  showed  the 
southern  Pacific  how  to  increase  the 
tfliciency  of  its  freight  service  between 
K3  and  40  per  cent. 

PROGRESS  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  development  of  transportation. 
Railroads  are  the  arteries  of  modern 
ransportation  and  for  more  than  fifty 
'ears  the  nation's  growth  has  been 
ommensurate  with  their  expansion. 

Francis  Bacon  said  that  one  of  the 
hree  things  that  make  a  nation  great 
ind  prosperous  is  easy  conveyance  for 
nan  and  goods  from  place  to  place, 
vlacauley  put  it  this  way:  "Of  all 
nventions,  the  alphabet  and  the  print- 
ng  press  alone  excepted,  those  inven- 
10ns  which  abridge  distance  have  done 
he  most  for  civilization." 

The  business  of  the  railroads  is  to 
nove  trains,  and  their  efficiency  is 
letermined  by  the  size,  the  speed,  the 
requency  and  the  safety  of  train 
novements,  always  directly  dependent 
»n  braking  facilities.  Hence  the  air 
irake  has  played  an  important  role  in 
he  drama  of  national  service. 

Only  a  comparatively  few  people 
t-alize  the  significance  of  this  device 
n  relation  to  present-day  conditions. 
The  business  man  in  Cleveland,  for 
xample,  boards  a  luxuriously  ap- 
>ointed  night  express  and,  behold!  he 
vakes  in  New  York,  rested  and  re- 
reshed,  ready  to  take  up  his  affairs 
vherc  he  dropped  them  ten  hours 
>efore. 

The  suburban  commuter  rises  at 
even,  breakfasts  leisurely  over  his 
norning  paper,  catches  an  8  o'clock 
rain  and  is  whisked  to  the  city  to 
>egin  his  daily  duties  as  the  clock 
trikes  the  half  hour. 

The  farmer  in  Missouri  loads  his 
ive  stock  into  a  freight  car  at  noon  to- 
lay  and  by  noon  tomorrow  the  ship- 
nent  is  being  converted  into  dressed 
neat  at  Chicago. 


I  IM  HTIiil  |l,j.W!'ll  H."  '  " 
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Let  The  Autocall  Help 

Conserve  Time  For  You 


By  speeding  up  production  and  saving  rim*  for  official •  In  factory,  store  or  office, 
the  Autocall  baa  taken  a  definite  placa  in  business  today. 

Officials  away  from  their  desks  can  be  instantly  located  no  matter  where  they 
may  be  in  office  or  factory.  Department  executives  ara  constantly  in  touch  with 
heads  of  other  departments  through  uaa  of  the  Autocall. 

Tha  Autocall  ia  simple  in  operation.  Coda  numbers  am  given  officials  and  these 
correspond  with  numbers  on  tha  Autocall  Central.  When  an  official  ia  wanted 
tha  telephone  operator  merely  inserts  a  plug  under  his  number  on  the  Autocall 
Central  and  instantly  his  call  ia  Bounded  from  Autocall  signal  stations.  Prom 
the  nearest  telephone  ha  gets  in  touch  with  the  person  wanting  him. 

With  tha  Autocall  in  service  much  time  ia  aaved  tha  telephone  operator  who 
does  not  have  to  call  from  office  to  office  In  search  of  the  official  wanted. 
Unsatisfactory  messenger  service  is  eliminated. 

Tha  simple,  durable  construction  of  tha  Autocall  and  its  accuracy  recommends 
its  uaa  in  offices,  stores,  factories,  banks  or  warehouses  where  time  saving  ia 
important. 

Let  us  explain  the  Autocall  to  you.    No  obligation  on  your  part  ia  entailed. 

THE  AUTOCALL  COMPANY 

210  Tucker  Avenue  Shelby,  Ohio 


ConitTvti 
Time  for 
Executives 


THE  MECHANICAL  FINDER  OF  MEN 


lit) 


Improve* 
Telephone 
Service 


Qreffco  Pencil  Sharpener 

T  TSIQUE,  remarkable,  handsome.  Sharpens  perfectly 
1,000  points  without  change  of  cutter.  Only  one  wear- 
ing part — the  JSc  cutter,  easily  replaced.  Make*  beautifully 
perfect  points  that  write  better  and  last  longer.  With  the 
GRAFFCO  you  can  get 

Any  Point  Desired —  No  Special  Adjustments 


Blunt,  sharp  or  medium — whichever  you  want,  whenever 
you  want  them.  Use  the  GRAFFCO  Pencil  Sharp- 
ener. It  is  big,  strong  and  handsome;  will  last  a 
lifetime;  and  is  always  reliable.  Made  in  our  own 
factory,  of  best  materials  and  beautifully  finished  in 
nicklcd  spun  brass.    Write  for  detail  folder. 

A   Good   Dealer  Proposition 

GEORGE  B.  GRAFF  COMPANY 

Manvfactuitn  Timi  SSSBSJ  Offiot  Dnkju 

18  Beacon  St.,  Somerville,  BOSTON  (42),  MASS. 
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BUSINESS 


GAre  You  Planning  On 
'  Buying  a  Bookkeeping 
Machine  Some  Day  9 


One  of  these  re6?zilt 
HuiTOitglis  Models 
7nay  6e  just  what  you 
want  -riglzt  noyV 


YOU  arc  probably  familiar,  in  a 
general  way  at  least ,  with  the  work 
Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machines  do 
and  the  savings  they  make  possible. 
You  know  about  the  automatic  ex- 
tension of  balances  on  all  accounts, 
the  error-proof  records,  the  tremen- 
dous reduction  in  the  number  of 
bookkeeping  operations  effected. 

Rebuilt  and  Fully  Guaranteed 

Possibly  you  have  said  to  your- 
self— "Some  day  I  am  going  to  buy 
a  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine." 

What  you  did  not  know,  however, 
was  that  you  can  buy  a  rebuilt 
Burroughs  Ledger  Posting  and  State- 
ment Machine  at  a  price  that  you 
can  afford  right  now;  that  this 
machine  is  fully  guaranteed  as  far  as 
its  mechanical  reliability  is  concerned 
and  that  a  regular  Burroughs  sales- 
man will  see  to  it  that  the  machine 


is  properly  installed  and  adjusted  to 
your  work. 

Many  large  concerns  find  it  desir- 
able to  "trade  in"  their  present 
Bookkeeping  Machines  from  time 
to  time  for  models  of  greater  capacity, 
or  perhaps  machines  equipped  with 
special  features  for  special  jobs.  The 
traded-in  machines  are  standard  in 
every  respect,  and  are  overhauled 
and  put  into  first-class  mechanical 
condition.  For  most  purposes  they 
are  fully  equal  to  new  machines,  and 
they  cost  a  lot  less. 

It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

The  regular  Burroughs  salesman  in  your 
neighborhood  can  tell  you  about  these  rebuilt 
machines,  the  work  they  will  do,  and  the 
price.  Get  in  touch  with  him  through  the 
nearest  Burroughs  office,  or  write  us. 


N« w  York  Officii 
327  Broadway 

Chicago  Offic: 
Conwajr  Bid*. 


Kaniai  City  Ofnc*: 
Flrartona  Building 

San  Francisco  Ofncat 

2nd  and  Brtnnon  Sta 
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Without  taking  the  trouble  to  probe 
>eIow  the  surface  for  causes  we  natu- 
ally  give  all  the  credit  for  these 
chievemcnts  to  human  organization, 
irrn  rock-ballast  roadbeds,  modern 
ignal  devices,  great  powerful  locomo- 
ives  and  smooth-rolling  cars.  These 
onstitute  the  vital  factors  of  railway 
ransportation  in  the  consciousness  of 
he  general  public.  These  are  the 
hings  that  make  the  railroads  "go." 
That  is  true.  But  the  air  brake  is  the 
hing  that  makes  them  stop,  and  with- 
out an  efficient  and  dependable  brake 
he  finest,  fastest  train  in  the  world 
lecomes  a  rumbling  suicide  special. 

Paradoxical,  therefore,  as  it  may 
ccm,  the  thing  that  has  played  the 
liggest  part  in  making  the  railroads 
'go"  during  their  extensive  develop- 
aent  of  the  last  fifty  years  is  the  self- 
amc  device  that  has  made  them  stop 
-the  air  brake.  It  has  been  instru- 
nental  in  revolutionizing  the  railway 
ndustry,  steam  and  electric  — for  it  is 
dso  used  on  all  street  cars.  It  has 
nade  possible  freight  trains  nearly  a 
aile  in  length.  It  permits  of  passenger 
rains  running  a  mile  a  minute.  It  has 
Dcrcased  the  frequency  of  trains  in 
uburban  service  from  one  train  an 
lour  to  one  every  few  minutes.  It 
ms  been  characterized  as  the  "greatest 
afety  device  ever  invented." 

/^LTHOUGH  it  probably  has  more 
"ultimate  consumers"  than  any 
ither  product  manufactured  in  the 
Jnited  States,  the  Westinghouse  air 
>rakc  never  has  been  given  much 
ittention  by  the  average  person. 

If  the  air  brake  is  mentioned  in  one's 
presence  he  associates  it  vaguely  with 
>  train,  recalls  that  it  produces  a 
t  range  hissing  sound  and  is  in  some 
*ay  connected  with  a  wheezy  pump, 
Jut  that  is  about  all.  He  doesn't  pay 
uuch  attention  to  the  braking  facilities 
>f  a  train  as  a  general  thing.  When 
K  thinks  of  a  train  he  thinks  of  some- 
•hing  that  goes,  and  the  faster  it  goes 
ihe  better  he  likes  it;  he  doesn't 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  stops. 

You  may  never  have  given  the 
object  much  thought,  but  suppose 
>ou  walked  into  a  railroad  station  to 
tmy  a  ticket.  You  are  going  from 
Washington  to  Philadelphia.  You  are 
n  a  hurry.  You  ask  the  man  at  the 
window  about  trains. 

"Is  this  one  a  through  train?"  you 
squire.    "Does  it  make  good  time?" 

"Yes,"  he  replies,  "the  fastest  train 
*e  have.  Leaves  in  fifteen  minutes, 
Hit  we  are  obliged  to  send  it  out  today 
without  brakes." 

That  will  start  you  thinking.  A  fast 
train  but  without  brakes  1  When  it 
^gins  to  live  up  to  its  reputation  for 
'Peed  and  something  blocks  the  track, 
*hcre  do  you  get  off?  Or,  how  do  you 
tnow  the  engineer  can  "close  'er  down" 
al  just  the  right  time  to  keep  from 


One  bee  working  alone  can  make  no 
honey.  It  is  by  working  as  a  hive9 


—  Maeterlinck 


One  man  working  alone  can 
make  no  money! 
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Dictograph 

System  of  Interior  Telephones 

—gives  to  your  organization  the  co-ordination — the  work- 
ing as  a  "Hive" — that  means  maximum  production. 

With  the  Dictograph  on  your  desk,  the  "Spirit  of  the  Hive" 
will  pervade  your  organization.  For  not  only  is  your  finger 
on  the  pulse  of  your  entire  organization,  directing  the  co- 
ordinated intelligence  that  Maeterlinck  calls  the  spirit  of 
the  Hive,"  but  every  department  is  in  immediate  automatic 
touch  with  every  other — saving  time,  friction  and  temper. 

Orders,  information,  instructions  are  passed  down  the  line  on 
the  minute;  errors  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Conferences 
that  usually  "kill"  half  the  morning  before  you  can  get  all 
of  your  executives  together  are  held  over  the  Dictograph 
instantly,  and  without  a  single  man  leaving  his  desk. 

Apply  the  Spirit  of  the  Hive  to 
Your  Organization.  We  will  show 
you  how.    Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 


DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 


220  Weil  42od  Slre«t 


^  -  -  -  ~\K^ 

Proident. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


ATTACH  TO  YOUR  LETTERHEAD 
AND  MAIL  TO 
■  Dicinratk  PrvJmtt,  CerfavwIAra, 

::o  »  „n:.d  St..  s. 

(Check  one  of  the  tquim) 


rar»  cut 


I  n  fr**  B«»t»k|a)» — Von  miy  mil  "A«  Eaaay  on 
I  ~ -1  M«uti»«E*dei»cy.'VhjchanalrKitheprob- 
1  lem  of  intercommunication. 

I  I    1  *  -  Minute   Demonstration  —  You  mar 

I  ~J  five  u>  a  5-niaute  Demonstration  of  tbe 
■  Dictograph,  witli  the  undemanding  that  it  place, 
|  the  underlined  under  no  obligations. 


Kr*r 
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"This  Elliott 
Index  Cant 
Prints  its 
own  AJihvss" 


SALESMAN  ACER  wanted  a  new  name  added  to  his  mailing  list 
Stenographer  simply  stenciled  the  name  and  address  into  an  Elliott 
Index  Card  with  her  typewriter  and  is  now  filing  it  in  proper  place. 
Next  time  circulars,  statement*,  billheads,  tags,  labels,  etc.,  have  to  be 
addressed  to  the  list  or  any  part  of  it,  all  the  girl  need  do  is  remove 
the  trays  of  stenciled  index  cards  from  their  cabinet  and  put  them  in 
the  "Addresserpress" — which  automatically  transfer*  each  address  onto 
whatever  is  being  sent  out  and  rtplaou  each  card  in  it*  proper  tray. 
Stnd for  our  Bookltt  " Addrttttrpr*tiing ." 

THE  ELLIOTT  COMPANY,  143  Albany  Su  Cambridge,  Mass. 


IIIIIIIMM  TTTT  MTMTMI 


THE  "Addresscrprcss"  is  better  than  human  in  its  effi- 
ciency. For  instance,  it  has  a  "selector"  attachment  which 
can  be  set  to  automatically  address  circulars  to  any  special 
itction  of  a  lift.  When  so  set,  it  skin*  the  addresses  in  all  other  section*. 
Thus,  when  your  Elliott  Index-Address  Cards  are  filed  alphabetically  or 
geographically  and  you  want  to  send  a  special  letter  to  Druaguis  only 
you  can  do  so  without  any  sorting  of  cards  whatever.  You  11  be  aston- 
ished at  the  great  saving  of  labor,  postage  and  printing,  and  the  increase 
in  advertising  return*,  the  "Addrcsserpres*"  selector  attachment  will 
show. 


drifting  on  out  into  North  Philadel- 
phia, where  you  have  no  desire  to  go', 

It  begins  to  dawn  on  you  that  a  train 
brake  is  perhaps  something  like  a  good 
smoke  — it  is  never  appreciated  until 
it  is  taken  from  you.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  if  every  locomo- 
tive and  car  were  stripped  of  brak- 
ing apparatus,  the  railroads  would  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  helplessness. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  accom- 
plishments of  the  Westinghouse  ait 
brake  was  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  New  York  subway. 
Everyone  who  has  been  in  New  York 
has  ridden  in  the  subway  and  praised 
the  service,  but  how  many  know  that 
were  it  not  for  the  air  brake  and  a 
pneumatic  car  coupler  invented  by  Mr. 
Westinghouse  these  underground  tubes, 
instead  of  accommodating  2,000,000 
passengers  a  day,  could  accommodate 
only  half  that  number? 

And  how  many  know  that  every 
subway  train  is  equipped  with  a 
specially  designed  "variable  load" 
brake  arrangement  that  provides  a 
certain  amount  of  braking  power  foi 
each  passenger  that  steps  aboard,  sc 
that  no  matter  how  heavy  or  how  light 
the  load,  there  is  always  available  just 
the  proper  degree  of  "air"  to  givt 
perfect  control? 

Very  few,  probably.  Yet  the  aii 
brake  is  a  highly  complicated  piece  ol 
mechanism  and  the  average  person 
isn't  expected  to  know  a  whole  lot 
about  it.  Sometimes  the  men  whe 
operate  it  have  a  hard  time  fathoming 
its  mysteries.  Take  the  case  of  Jim 
McKinney,  for  instance. 

Shortly  after  the  automatic  brakt 
was  perfected  it  was  fitted  to  a  passen- 
ger train  for  a  trial  run  from  Omaha  to 
North  Platte.  A  conductor  was  placec 
in  charge  with  instructions  to  point 
out  the  new  features  of  the  apparatus 
to  all  the  engineers  who  were  assignee 
to  the  run  at  the  intermediate  ter- 
minals. 

Jim  McKinney  happened  to  be  tht 
engineer  that  was  called  to  haul  the 
train  out  of  Rawlins.  After  he  hac 
backed  his  engine  down  and  coupled 
up,  the  conductor  climbed  into  th< 
cab  to  carry  out  his  instructions. 

"Look  out  for  her  tonight,  Jim,"  h< 
said.  "She's  equipped  with  the  aula 
matic  brakes." 

"Automatic  brakes  I"  shouted  Jim 
"What  the  hell  are  they?" 

"Damned  if  I  know,"  replied  th( 
conductor,  "only  when  you  want  then: 
on,  let  them  off;  and  when  you  want 
them  off,  put  them  on!" 

On  his  return  to  Rawlins  the  next 
day  Jim  met  an  official  of  the  road  whe 
asked  him  how  he  got  along. 

"Fine."  he  said.  "No  trouble  at  all. 
Just  like  the  conductor  said:  Put  "em 
on  when  you  want  'em  off.  and  let  'em 
off  when  vou  want  'em  on.  Nothing 
to  it!" 
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A  Finer  Typewriter 

at  a 
Fair  Price 
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Oliver 

Economy 
^  -inTbur 

Office 


t§*  *s>  i*& 


Was  $100 

Before  the  War 

Now  $64 


Save  $36  On  Each  Machine 

You  can  now  equip  your  office  with  new  Oliver  Nine  typewriters  at  two-thirds  the 
former $100 price.  Revised, economical  selling  methods  make  this  saving  for  you  —  the 
machine  is  the  identical  one  formerly  priced  at  $100.  It  is  a  new  machine,  our  latest  and 
best  model  —  the  finest  product  of  our  factories.  Modern  selling  methods  —  pruned  of  all 
wastes  and  abuses  —  enable  us  to  make  this  new  price.   So  enthusiastic  has  been  the  ap- 
proval accorded  this  one-price-to-all  plan  by  business  men  and  big  typewriter  users  that  our 
sales  have  increased  enormously.    You  will   find  it  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
method  of  typewriter  buying.    No  salesmen  need  influence  you  —  the  Oliver  is  sent  for 
free  trial  without  deposit  or  prepayment  — s  without  red  tape  — it  must  sell  itself.    You  know 
you  want  it  before  you  pay  us  one  cent 


Nine— New— Now  $64 


In  this  machine  yon  get  the  litest  development  of  a  $2,000,000  typewriter  corporation  —  guaranteed  to  be 
the  same  in  material,  workmanship  and  finish  as  the  Oliver  Nine  formerly  $100.   It  is  the  best  machine 
we  have  ever  built  Oliver  Nine  has  a  keyboard  which  any  typist  can  readily  turn  to  —  its  operation  makes 
it  a  favorite  for  typists  who  know  it.    There  is  no  sound  reason  based  on  facts  why  you  should  not 
take  advantage  of  the  saving  of  our  new  selling  policy  —  our  offer  to  send  to  you  a  machine  for  com- 
plete test  in  your  own  office  proves  this  claim.  Your  old  machines  accepted  in  exchange  at  a  fair  val- 
uation.   Every  Oliver  Nine  carries  our  guarantee.    Service  is  built  into  every  part.    Over  900,000 
Olivers  have  been  sold  — discriminating  buyers  like  those  below  are  now  using  the  Oliver: 


Large  Users  Vi, 

(hi  New  Yr.rk  r 


Corporation;  National  City  Bank  of  N«w  York; 
1  *  to.;  Otis  Klerktw  Co.;  Curtis  - 
•  i  Hart,  Brhaffnrr  *  Marx;  Morris  1  Co.;  ' 
Co.;  Wnlm  Clack  —  "Big  Ben";  Kncyri. 

> Ice  and  Oliver  dependability  the  reatoa. 


d  the  coupon  below  and  see  how  easy  It  la  to  try  tha  Oliver 
thout  expense.    Simply  fill  In  and  mall  tha  coupon  —  you 
wad  not  daclda  to  buy  tha  Ollvar  until  you  hava  triad  It. 
It  you  decide  to  buy.  take  over  a  year  to  pay  —  at  It  per 
lonth.   It  you  wlah  to  return,  we  even  refund  outgoing 
transportation  charges  you  have  paid.    Or  you  can  ae- 
cure  fuller  Information  and  our  da  luxe  catalog. 
AxHl  eVioscttlnnnow' —  OraW  now  to  acae  ImmtJiaU  itltotiy- 


Canadian  Prica, 


^OUVaCP 

Typewriter  (pmoany 

l)&2  OUvw  Typewriter  Slag. 


oiuctxs,  m. 


Oliver 
Features 

The  original  visible 
writer.  One-third 
lighter  touch — permanent 
alignment  due  to  arch-shaped 
type  bars.  Every  machine  is  tested 
at  800  strokes  per  minute,  fiO  per  cent 
faster  than  human  hands.  Built  for  hardest  usage— famed  for  depend- 
ability Printype  if  you  wish-type  like  print  Capable  of  20-copy 
manifold.  In-built  tabulator.  Ruler  horizontal  and  vertical.  Bronze 
bearings.  No  hair  springs  nor  flimsy  wires, 
-fewer  parts.   Built  of  fine  tool  steel 


INFORMATION  COUPON 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 
1382  Olraar  Typewriter  Bid*.,  Chicago,  III. 

I-]    Ship  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  five  days 

rr.Hir".,n'r^"0B-  "  1  k,«p  »  1  w»>  «►»»  »«♦ 

To  ™f,  ^'.VJ  P«r.mo,n<h.  The  title  to  remain 
In  you  until  fully  paid  for. 

My  ■hipping-  point  la  

□ Do  not  send  a  machine  until  I  order  It. 
Mall  me  your  book— "The  High  Cost  of 
Typewriters — The  Reason  aod  the  Remedy." 
your  de  luxe  catalog  and  further  Information. 
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Federal  Taxes 


The  Prentice-Hall  Federal 
Tax  Course  with  Illustrative 
Problems  and  Solutions 

A  "cue  method"  court*  in  Fed  ml  Income  and 
Excesa-pronU  Taxes,  in  which  every  phase  of  the 
taxe*  U  Uluttrated  by  practical  problem*  and 
solution*. 

Two  hundred  representative  problem*  worked  oat 
in  detail,  with  urn  ok  explanations;  tin  a  40- pete 
analytical  summary  of  toe  Revenue  Art.  Indexed. 
Loose- leaf  form.  In  handsome  gold -lettered  flexible 
nag  binder. 

Course  prepared  by  Charles  W.  Gersten  bent,  Head 
of  Kin  an  re  Department,  New  York  Uoivrrsity; 
S.  C.  Walab,  formerly  Chief  Examiner  of  Claims, 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  other  members 
of  tb*  Prentice- Hall  Federal  Tax  Service  Staff. 

Three  Uses 

1.  An  mi**H  wit  The  typical  problems  and 
solution*  briof  up  and  explain  every  provuioo  ol 
the  law  and  regulation!  aflcctiag  each  problem. 
When  you  mailer  one  problem,  you  can  solve 
any  other  of  the  same  kind.  When  you  matter 
all  the  problems  of  the  course,  you  are  prepared 
to  handle  practically  any  tax  problem  that  can 
coma  up. 

2.  A  i  a  njtme*  «*»».  For  a  quick  answer  to  the 
tax  questions  that  come  up  from  day  to  day.  nothing 
else  equal*  these  indexed  problem*  and  summary 
of  the  law.  You  can  settle  any  doubtful  pout 
in  an  average  of  thirty  seconds. 

J.  At  •  ffsiii*  im  trtttrimt  nhmu.  The  Course 
brtr.rs  to  your  attention  every  pout  that  must  be 
considered,  and  civ**)  you  model  solution*  for 
each  of  your  problemi- 

What  the  Course  Includes 

Tbt)  Court*  Is  fumlebeH  Id  I—  Isa/  form  in  m  henH- 
•oroe  fto-d-l*  tiered  fle»»l»-e  bander.  Tb*  Under  is  di- 
vided into  three  seotsoes.  tne  firs*  betac  devoted  to 
the  espianeioi'y  d treat  and  eo*Jjrtie»*J  ■ornnvssvry,  the 
ssoood  to  the  proUeoae  vbich  oer  suit  nee  prepexeal 
I  rem  ectuel  pi^hlsMua,  and  the  third  to  the  anawere 
to  these  p^oble-Tie  All  three  eectkras  are  fedeeed. 
The  Course  cover*  the  following  topsc*? 
/ruiirvcfssoi  /nresw  Tea.- — Psveonat  exeeassJoas:  Rate* 
end  eoeapQiatkta  of  tea;  Dividend*;  Nst  Ineocne; 
AxxovntinsT  methods:  Icveou***-*;  Baste  of  cain  or 
hsstsa,  lfhsTurenos;  Reals;  ll*D*Ueenaent  fund;  PorBlve- 
IlfM  (J  iiiAubM^t*** :  C<it*iUix-U  v  •  receipt;  K-i*»:;.y» 
■oppene;  Busioees  expeoMs;  Interest;  Taxes:  Um; 
Ited  debts;  Depreoletion ;  Anwrtieatioa;  Depletion; 
Chentel-Ve  eontnbouooe;  Item  not  ded«et«b-e:  Pmr+> 
st*r«Jtip«,  i'-r*x.-nai-  ssTtww  Mrpestwiu,  mtttttm  end 
trvets. 

Ce^porefttm  Imnmmj  Tex.— Re  lee  el  tea:  Credit*.  Ei- 
—pilose;  Nst  Ineocne;  Croes  laeonse:  Dedoctioe* • 
Itetna  not  dedoetlble;  Foresaw  oo*^pc*fel*»one;  Rettart**; 
Cooeolideled  eorporetiooe. 

Tmm$  ptwrfh  Tea.- — Rstes  and  eomputetioe:  Limite- 
uon  of  tea;  Eisniipiioea. 

fiiM«rssf  Capital: — AdmlseOtle  eeseta:  Borrowed  eepi- 
tal;  Property  r kid  In;  Surplus*  and  undivided  pro  die; 
Tenspbi*  eml  Lntao*stbie  propertr:  Chentje**  in  ierated 
repeal;  Diwidetods:  Consolidated  oorpcraliocs*;  Bpeciel 
reees;  ileorserusetioea. 

PRICE:  $7.50 
Sent  on  Approval 

The  price  of  this  complete,  authoritative  course, 
used  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  Harvard 
University,  International  Paper  Company,  Haskin* 
and  Sells,  Northwestern  University,  Kentucky 
Institute  of  Accountant*,  and  by  many  other 
prominent  business  concerns  and  educational 
instil  utioD*,  a*  well  as  by  Individual  business  men 
the  country  over,  is  only  S7.30.  Solve  your  tax 
problems  systematically  and  sdrntinrally.  Simply 
mail  the  coupon  below. 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


I  TODAY  -  _  _  _  _ 

PRF.NTICE-HALL,  lac. 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

Without  oW«.lio«.  til  ***»— *  FxSmI  Tal 

Courw  fnr  fiv.  <UyV  Ira*  •■aminauon  I  will  tli.o 
■itW  remit  17  SO  is  full  paya..ui  or  rvcura  tb.  wwfc 
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Salesmanship's  Big  Job 

(Continued  front  pace  9) 

the  directions.  Take  SWP  first.  Find 
out  why  it  is  better  and  more  economi- 
cal than  lead  and  oil.  Get  convinced 
yourself,  and  you  can  then  convince 
your  customers.*  **  Gel  some  wooden 
panels,  6  x  18  inches,  and  make  en- 
durance tests.  Compare  SWP  Outside 
White  with  the  leading  competitor  in 
town.  Brush  them  out  side  by  side, 
notice  the  spreading  power,  covering, 
opacity,  color,  etc.  Expose  them  on 
the  roof  where  you  can  study  the  wear. 
Show  them  to  your  customers." 

The  Sherwin-Williams  mail  course 
in  retail  paint  salesmanship  is  teaching 
Sherwin-Williams  retailers  and  their 
salesmen  how  to  sell  paint.  Sherwin- 
Williams  salesmen  are  showing  the 
retailers  and  their  salesmen  how  to  sell 
more  paint. 

A  Sherwin-Williams  salesman  drops 
in  on  one  of  his  customers,  maybe  sells 
him  some  paint,  and  then  chats  a  while. 

"How  are  building  operations,  Char- 
ley?" the  salesman  asks. 

"Rotten,"  says  Charley.  "Nothing 
going  on." 

"Bet  you  I  can  go  out  and  in  four 
hours  sell  four  painting  jobs,"  the 
salesman  offers. 

"You're  on,"  the  dealer  agrees. 
The  salesman  goes  out.  He  scouts 
around  the  neighborhood  for  new  con- 
struction work,  for  houses  undergoing 
remodeling.  He  questions  the  work- 
men, gets  the  names  of  the  owners  of 
the  buildings  or  the  painting  con- 
tractors who  have  the  jobs,  runs  those 
individuals  down  and  sells  them  Sher- 
win-Williams paint  — to  be  purchased 
at  Charley's  store.  And  then,  on  the 
way  back  tp  the  store,  perhaps,  he  finds 
a  couple  of  old  houses  that  ought  to 
be  repainted,  and  he  goes  in  and  sells 
their  owners. 

Not  only  the  towns,  but  the  rural 
districts,  afford  a  field  for  such  tactics 
on  the  part  of  Shcrwin-Williains  sales- 
men. One  of  them  borrowed  a  truck 
belonging  to  one  of  his  dealers  one 
Saturday  afternoon,  loaded  it  up  with 
paint  and  headed  for  the  country.  He 
cruised  the  highways,  alert  for  surfaces 
in  need  of  paint.  He  sold  paint  right 
and  left  to  farmers  for  their  houses  and 
barns  — barns  that  hadn't  had  a  coat 
of  paint  since  the  last  visit  of  the 
Carter's  Little  Liver  Fills  man. 

Sounds  crazy,  doesn't  it?  It's  so 
crazy  that  last  year  Sherwin-Williams 
salesmen,  in  just  such  missionary  work 
as  that,  just  such  scouting  around  and 
showing  retailers  how  to  open  new  lines 
of  sales  possibility,  sold  a  total  of 
5,365  painting  "jobs"  that  required 
68,538  gallons  of  paint  that  came  off 
the  shelves  of  retailers.  And  will 
anyone  attempt  to  estimate  what 
volume  of  added  sales  resulted  from 
thus  opening  the  eyes  of  retailers  to 
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Logical 

Files 


The  only  logical  file  is  one  easy 
to  refer  to, easy  to  place  papers 
in,  easy  to  withdraw  those 
papers  from. 

Such  files  are"V"  files— the 
only  filing  equipment  that  has 
these  qualities  to  any  degree 
worth  mentioning. 

Look  at  the  drawing.  Notice 
the  spacious  "V"  automati- 
cally formed  between  the 
papers  when  the  drawer  is 
opened.  Think  of  the  ease  for 
reference — papers  can  even  be 
read  without  removal.  Think 
of  the  time  saved  in  filing,  find- 
ing and  removing — no  shoving, 
wrinkl  i  n  gor  tear  i  n  g,  nocrowded 
disorderly  contents.  When  the 
drawer  is  closed  it  packs  the 
papers  up  tight,  saving  25% 
in  filing  space. 

Automatic  "V"  Expanding 
Files  are  made  in  a  great 
variety  of  types  and  sizes  for 
every  filing  need — the  only  files 
possessing  thatexpanding  "V 
feature — the  only  logical  files. 

Write  for  Catalog  21-B  and 
toot  over  the  whol*  "V" fuse 

The  Automatic  File  &  Index  Co. 
South  State  Sc.  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
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ties  opportunities  in  their  own  neigh- 
orhoods? 

But,  despite  the  newly  acquired 
icws  of  manufacturers  and  distribu- 
>rs  on  the  subject,  business  just  now 
|  not  all  salesmanship.  The  retailer, 
'orried  although  he  may  be  by  this 
onsumers'  strike,  knows  that  there  arc 
roblcms  in  his  business  aside  from  the 
roblem  of  selling  the  reluctant  con- 
tainer.   There  is  buying,  for  instance. 

It  may  be  that,  just  now,  with  his 
helves  and  counters  groaning  under 
oods,  the  thought  of  buying  anything 
tore  gives  the  retailer  a  variation  of 
bat  morning-after  feeling  that  follows, 
r  used  to  follow,  a  big  and  bibulous 
ight.  But,  anyway,  he  must  keep  on 
uying  and  the  chances  are  that  in 
is  buying  he  needs  wise  and  scientific 
uidance. 

"Has  it  every  occurred  to  you,"  an 
xeculive  of  the  J.  &  T.  Cousins  Corn- 
any,  shoe  manufacturers,  of  Brooklyn, 
sked  me,  "has  it  every  occurred  to 
ou  that  a  shoe  store  really  is  a  de- 
triment store?  No?  Well,  it  is. 
'ew  people,  few  retailers  themselves, 
bink  of  shoe  retailing  as  a  depart- 
lentized  business.  And  that's  one 
eason  why  a  good  many  shoe  retailers 
o  wrong  in  their  buying. 

"The  next  time  you  see  an  adver- 
isement  of  a  clearance  sale  of  shoes, 
nalyze  it.  There  will  be,  let  us  say, 
42  pairs  of  shoes  that  were  made  to 
elail  at  $12  and  $14  —  and  that  cost 
he  retailer  about  $7.50  a  pair— offered 
.1,  maybe,  $3.95  a  pair.  Notice 
tarlicularly  the  sizes  that  are  specified, 
ind  you'll  sec  that  most  of  the  shoes, 
ibout  330  of  the  342  pairs,  will  be 
end'  sizes;  that  is,  they  will  be  near 
me  end  or  the  other  of  the  size  range. 
The  dealer  simply  has  gone  wrong  on 
lis  buying.  He  has  bought  shoes  for 
vhich  he  has  no  market.  He  has 
goods  on  his  shelves  that  he  can't  sell. 
Me  pi  at  a  loss. 

"pilERE  is  a  finality  about  shoes. 

You  can't  change  them,  as  you 
:an  change  ready-to-wear  clothing,  for 
nstance.  A  five-triple-A  shoe  remains 
«  five-triple-A  to  the  end  of  its  days. 
The  chances  to  go  wrong  on  size  alone 
ake  you  into  the  multiplication  table 
ind  beyond.  Take  just  one  shoe,  for 
sample.  It  will  have  six  possible 
*idlhs  and  ten  possible  sizes.  There 
fou  have  six  times  ten,  or  sixty, 
:hances  to  buy  unwisely  on  just  that 
>ne  shoe.  Then  remember  that  there 
»rc  low  shoes  and  high  shoes,  heavy 
ihoes  and  light  shoes,  low-heeled  shoes 
>nd  high-heeled  ones,  cloth-topped 
ihoes  of  many  shades  and  all-leather 
ihoes  of  almost  as  many  colors.  Every 
lime  you  add  one  of  those  ramifica- 
tions, you  multiply  your  multiplicand 
of  chances  by  a  new  multiplier  and  you 
get  into  a  process  like  geometric  pro- 


"Is  the  price 
rather  steep? 
Well,  let's  look  here- 
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CarJ-Krrwrdi  i 
RAND 


—  and  RAND  Visible  Records,  showing 
costs,  make  instant  adjustments  possible 

TODAY — when  markets  stand  firm  one  hour  and  tottor 
the  next,  when  prices  swing  like  a  pendulum — it  is  more 
vital  than  ever  that  successful  businesses  know  their  pro- 
duction cost,  not  once  a  year,  but  daily. 

And,  really,  it  ian't  difficult  to  keep  a  constant  check  on 
costs — if  the  RAND  Cost  Record  Equipment  is  used.  For 
on  RAND  Revolving  Stands  or  RAND  Traco  Cabinets  all 
the  records  are  before  the  eyes.  The  cards  overlap  each 
other,  leaving  the  item  names  visible.  Thus  it  saves  room 
— 4000  cards  will  go  in  the  four -unit  cabinet  pictured 
above. 

Every  card  is  visible — you  run  your  eye  down  the  panel, 
which  visualizes  every  name,  till  you  see  the  one  you  want, 
then  raise  the  card  ahead — and  all  the  data  are  before  your 
eyes.  It  is  only  a  moment's  work  to  post  labor  costs  from 
the  daily  production  report  to  the  Cost  Cards.  And,  like- 
wise, it  takes  only  a  moment  to  make  cost  summaries. 
Then  —  all  the  facts  in  hand  — judgments  can  be  made  in- 
stantly. 

So  it  is  little  wonder  that  concerns  with  RAND  Visible  Re- 
cord Systems  usually  show  the  way  to  their  competitors — 
and  especially  if  RAND  is  used  in  other  phases  of  their 
work,  such  as  Stock  and  Purchase  Control,  Sales  Promotion, 
Production,  Personnel  and  Credit  Control,  etc. 

Ask  our  local  office  to  show  you  —  without  obligation  — 
how  RAND  can  help  solve  your  particular  business  problem. 

Or  writ*  direct  for  oar  Cost  Control  Booklet 


Addrau  Dm  pi.  £.2 

RAND  COMPANY,  Inc. 

North  Tonswmnd*.  N.  Y 
Branche*  and  Satea  Office*  in  nil  Leading  Citiaa 
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Premier  Motor  Corporation 

Premier  Motor  Cars 
INDIANAPOLIS 


April  r.  tun 
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Kara  Ultra  tlmiav  In  Ut*  aaa 


"The  Finest  Map  System 
We  Have  Ever  Seen" 

The  eiperiervce  of  the  Premier  Motor  Corporation  with  the  Multi- 
I'r.it  Sytlctn  hat  been  duplicated  in  hundred*  of  the  larrcil  and  beat 
known  bytiflfJl  organization*  id  the  country. 

The  Multt-Unit  Sy  stem  enable*  you  todttplaya*  many  at  40  lanec 
•  rzc  <c0x4K*>  map»  in  the  *amc  waft  apace  thai  would  be  required  for 
a  aittarlc  map.  There  it  a  Mulb-Unit  outfit  that  witl  meet  the  require- 
menu  of  your  bu*ine*a,  whether  your  territory  ia  one  or  two  *tate*  or 
the  entire  forty  tight 

Washable  Maps 

The  tpecial  "Namapo-Celluloae"  aurface  of  National  Map*  niakr* 
it  potiible  to  craae  any  marking  made  thereon.  U*e  either  a  tponec. 
damp  cloth,  or  art  gum.  The  turf  ace  it  left  dean  aod  tnvuolh.  ready 
for  new  marking. 

Thii  waihablc  feature  of  National  Map*  enable*  you  to  mark  than 
to  that  you  will  have  before  you  •  jffjphicrepre**ntattonof  condition* 
in  every  part  of  your  territory.  Change  the  marking  a*  often  aa 
neceaaary  to  keep  your  map*  up  to  date  at  all  timet.  Colored  latkt 
may  alaobe  uaeo  to  advantafrc. 
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gression.  Do  you  sec  how  a  sh< 
store  really  is  a  department  store?" 

It  is  upon  the  principle  that  a  sh» 
store  should  be  operated  as  a  depar 
menl  store  is  run,  at  least  with  regaj 
to  buying,  that  the  J.  &  T.  Cousn 
Company  is  undertaking  to  teach  i 
dealer  customers  something  of  tl 
scientific  side  of  buying  shoes.  Tl 
company  has  published  a  book  on  tl 
subject.  It  is  not  a  big,  formidabl 
looking  book.  It  looks  congeni 
enough  to  tempt  the  average  bus 
worried  retailer  of  shoes.  Its  title  i 
"Do  You  KNOW,  or  Are  You  Guei 
ing?"  The  book  tells  the  retail 
how  to  arrive  at  what  to  buy  by  knov 
ing  what  he  has  sold  in  all  the  lines  an 
sizes  and  styles  that  he  carries,  an 
it  presents  to  him  a  method,  all  t: 
plained  in  illustrative  detail,  by  whic 
he  is  to  arrive  at  that  knowledge. 

The  book  is  "sold"  to  J.  &  T.  Cousir 
customers  by  J.  &  T.  Cousins  salesmei 
Its  popularity  among  its  dealer  reade; 
gives  fair  promise  of  making  it  a  be 
seller.  But  the  book  is  just  one  deUi 
Every  J.  &  T.  Cousins  salesman  is 
missionary  of  better  retail  mcrchai 
dising  methods. 

"Our  men,"  the  company  executiv 
told  me,  "are  instructed  to  give  ; 
much  time  and  thought  and  har 
work  to  the  teaching  of  better  reta 
methods  as  to  the  selling  of  our  good 
We  see  to  it  that  they  are  proper! 
equipped  to  do  the  teaching." 

Clothing  and  shoes  and  paint  an 
flashlights,  of  course,  do  not  mom.;  ■ 
lizc  the  market  place  of  the  work 
There  are  other  industries  and  divisior 
of  industries  in  which  goods  are  bem 
sold  — through  dealers,  or  direct  to  tl 
consumer,  by  mail  and  through  pe 
sonal  solicitation  and  in  every  oth< 
way  in  which  merchandise  can  1 
distributed. 

Each  of  these  divisions  and  phast 
of  the  production  and  marketing  < 
merchandise  has  its  own  peculiar  prol 
lems.  But  each  of  the  divisions  an 
each  of  the  phases,  every  line  of  markei 
ing,  is  confronted  by  this  same  un 
versa!  condition  of  trade  — the  buyer 
market  that  so  suddenly  supersede 
the  sellers'  market. 

Everywhere  the  salesman  has  com 
back  into  his  own.  But  he  is  a  ne- 
salesman  now,  clothed  with  a  ne< 
dignity  and  entrusted  with  a  new  an 
a  higher  responsibility  in  the  economi 
life  of  the  nation.  He  has  goods  t 
sell  and  service,  real  service,  to  rcndci 
There  is  no  jazz  in  the  selling  gam 
now;  indeed,  no  longer  is  selling  i 
game.  It  is  a  serious  business -am 
more.    It  is  an  inspiring  opportunity 

The  knight  of  the  grip  fares  fortl 
upon  a  knightly  mission.  And  tha 
holds  true  in  every  line  that  sales 
men  carry,  from  abrasives  and  broom 
to  yeast  and  zinc. 
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Which  card  would  you  rather  have? 


THE  basinets  world  today  is  calling, 
calling — insistently  calling  for  ac- 
countants. Not  mere  bookkeepers 
and  ledger  clerks — but  high-salaried  men 
trained  to  imUrprtt  figures,  investigate, 
analyze  and  weigh  conditions,  men  who 
help  make  business  policies  through  ana- 
lysis of  facts  supplanting  wasteful  "rule 
of  thumb"  decisions.  They  are  "key" 
men — creators  of  net  profit — in  every 
business  organization. 

Particularly  does  business  demand 

—tptdaluti  in  accounting. 

Men  who  in  addition  to  a  broad,  grntral 
knowledge  of  accounting  have  perfected 
themselves  in  one  particular  branch  of 
accounting.  Such  men  do  not  have  to 
knock  at  the  door  of  Opportunity— they 
find  it  standing  wide  open  with  a  "Wel- 
come* •  aign  above  it. 

Now  — today — the  International  Ac- 
countants Society,  Inc.,  offers  you  the 
opportunity  to  secure  exactly  that  kind 
of  training. 

It  teaches  accounting  exclusively  and 
its  standards  are  as  high  as  those  of  the 
neatest  universities.  It  is  as  different 
from  the  ordinary  correspondence  school 
•is  yon  could  possibly  imagine. 

For  example,  there  are  no  books— the 
entire  course  is  in  loose-leaf  form;  each 
lesson  contains  complete  information, 
is  easy  to  handle,  easy  to  study,  and, 
through  a  policy  of  constant  revision, 
always  up-to-date. 

And  it  is  so  designed  as  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  man  who  docs  not  know 
accounting  or  even  bookkeeping — who 
must  start  at  the  very  beginning,  as 
well  as  those  of  more  advanced  standing 
who  require  only  oux  Post  Graduate 
training.  The  beginner  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  &  sound,  practical  train- 
the  ground  up;  the  man 
part  of  the 


mg  right 


road  can  start  right  where  his  present 
knowledge  leaves  off. 

And  every  student,  whether  beginner 
or  post  graduate,  is  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  largest  staff  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants  ever  gathered  to- 
gether by  any  similar  institution. 

Your  solution  of  every  examination 
problem  is  scrutinized  and  personally 
graded  by  one  of  the  Certified  Public 
Accountants  of  this  faculty. 

And  every  student  and  graduate  of  the 
International  Accountants  Society  has 
the  privilege  of  consulting  with  any 
member  of  this  faculty  at  any  time  on 
any  problem  or  difficulty  which  may 
come  up  in  his  own  daily  work.  In  scores 
of  instances  students  have  written  us  that 
this  one  feature  alone  has  been  worth 
many  times  the  whole  cost  of  the  course. 

Remember,  every  student  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  secure  specialized  training 
in  any  branch  of  accounting  he  may  elect 
41I  mo  additional  mt.  And  this  intensive 


training  is  given  by  men  who  are  special- 
ists .in  the  subjects  they  teach. 

Every  lesson,  every  consultation  prob- 
lem, every  bit  of  your  work  receives 
attention  from  professionally  qualified 
accountants.  No  member  of  our  faculty 
is  ever  "too  busy"  to  give  every  student 
tht  •very  hut  that  te  hai  to  offtr. 

WRITE  TODAY 
-NOW! 

Take  a  pencil  or  pen,  fill  out  the 
coupon  below,  slip  it  in  an  envelope  and 
it  today.  By  return  mail  you  will 
a  handsome,  illustrated,  fully 
you  will  read 
It  ex- 


tion  —  tells  you  just  what  you  want  to 
know  fully,  frankly  and  authoritatively. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  moderate 
cost  and  easy  terms  of  payment.  Address— 


International  Accountants  Society,  Inc. 

i  tie  rroresstonai  oc/ioot  or  accounting 
Dept.  24     2626  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


□  G»nrr*l  Accounting : 
tor r  for  Port  Gradual 

D  C  P.  A.  Coaching 
D  Income  T«« 


□  Internal  (Kzecu- 
live)  Auditing 

□  Hmlernal  (Public) 


□  Credits  and  Credit' Adi 

□  Applied  BuslneM  Stali 

□  SrMematitiiig  and  Coat 


Name 

City.. 


.State. 


.  si  i  ret  Address  

..Age?  Position?. 


Brer  studied  accounting- P. 


Where  and  how  much?. 
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TRINER 

Inventory 
Combination  Counting, 
Parcel  Post  and  Express 

SCALE 


The  only  combinm tion  count- 
ing acala  of  its  kind.  Counts 
i  weighing  1-8  ounce  and 
,  mt  m  ratio  of  50  to  J. 


TRINER  SALES  COMPANY 

190  North  Stau-  St.,  CHICAGO 
•  Dittribution 


Our  Stickers  grasp  attention 
and  interest.  Our  designers 
constantly  produce  novelties 
that  are  inexpensive  business- 
getters.  Whether  it  is  a  big  or 
little  order,  we  give  it  an  expert 
touch  that  makes  our  Stickers 
distinctive. 

We  have  satisfied  customera  through- 
out the  United  States  and  in  Canada 
and  Mexico.  We  can  satisfy  you. 
Our  Stickers  have  extra  adhesive 
quality,  are  carefully  printed  and  the 
colors  are  unsurpassed  for  ' 
beauty  and  permanency. 

We  make  Stickers  of  all 
kinds.    Our  capacity  is  practically 
unlimited.    We  < 
or  a  million. 

Send  for  our  booklet  in 
It) 


ST.  LOUIS  STICKER  CO. 

1827  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Nursing  the  Sick  Account 

l  from  page  14) 


impending  crisis  with  the  least  amount 
of  damage.  As  to  its  application  as  a 
preventive  measure  in  the  future,  it 
offers  the  only  hope  we  have. 

"There  is  grave  need  of  building  up 
business,  for  it  is  estimated  that  our 
loss  from  bad  debts  totals  $300,000,000 
a  year,  and  80  per  cent  of  this  loss  is 
due  to  lark  of  business  ability  on  the 
part  of  those  who  fail.  In  plain  words, 
men  fail  in  business  because  tbey  do 
not  know  their  business.  Society 
demands  that  failures  be  eliminated. 
Passing  a  dying  customer  to  a  competi- 
tor is  mighty  poor  business  practice: 
more  than  that,  it  is  ethically  un- 
sound. We  have  permitted  customers 
to  operate  without  an  accounting 
system ;  without  means  of  determining 
costs;  without  a  definite  credit  or  col- 
lection policy  —  tempting  them  with 
unlimited  credit  to  become  insolvent 
and  bankrupt.  In  doing  this  we  have 
unconsciously  given  wood  alcohol  to 
the  man  who  is  thirsty  and  wants 
water. 

TT  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  dis- 
cover the  weak  places  in  customer's 
affairs  and  realize  the  necessity  of 
employing  prompt  remedies  to  build 
them  up  so  as  to  avoid  fatal  operations. 
Much  work  in  this  direction  fails  be- 
because  it  is  impersonal.  The  difficulty 
of  the  individual  business  man  requires 
personal  attention. 

"To  this  end  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Credit  Men  has  recommended 
creation  of  business-service  depart- 
ments. Having  created  the  depart- 
ment, its  manager  will  demonstrate  its 
usefulness  in  four  ways: 

"First —When  visiting  customers,  by 
observing  their  habits,  practices,  plants 
and  equipment. 

"Second  —  In  his  office,  by  observing 
customers'  business  transactions  in  all 
departments. 

"Third— Through  a  study  of  sales- 
men's reports. 

"Fourth  —Through  problems  that 
the  customers  develop  and  bring  to  his 
attention  without  solicitation. 

"Imagine  your  business-service  man 
on  the  road.  He  finds  himself  in  the 
office  of  a  customer.  A  chauffeur  is 
requesting  $5  from  the  cashier  for 
expenses.  No  memorandum  passes 
between  them.  Your  business-service 
manager  knows  that  an  evil  exists  and 
will  diplomatically  suggest  a  system 
that  will  eliminate  looseness  in  han- 
dling petty  cash. 

"He  visits  another  customer.  He 
hears  some  one  say:  'What  did  we 
charge  Bergen  for  that  spar  varnish  a 
month  ago?'  The  reply  is:  'I  think  it 
was  $5.'  The  business-service  manager 
says:  'Would  you  be  interested  in  a 
I  simple  system  that  will  enable  you  to 


1921 

National 

Business  Shows 


will  be  held  as 

BOSTON 

W«,k  of  April  4th 

CHICAGO 

W«ic  of  Sep  (ember  19th 


NEW  YORK 

Veek  of  Oe.oW  17th 


These  expositions  of  Admin- 
istrative Methods  and  Equip- 
ment offer  opportunities  to 
American  business  men  and 
women  to  obtain  under  ideal 
conditions,  a  liberal  education 
in  modern  office  practice, 


ANNUAL  BUSINESS  SHOW  CO. 

.  TUPPKR.  Prom. 


THE  XHAY  UNI 

Better  Bookkeeping  Equipme 


ALA 

braces 


e  line  that  em- 
ing  required  in 


<H.  Special  feature  binder  equip- 
ment—  labor-saving  indexing 
systems — quality  materials 
and  workmanship,  place  this 
line  in  a  class  by  itself — just 
a  litiU  better  than  other/. 

d  We  furnish  everything  you 
need  for  the  successful  han- 
dling of  your  accounts  and 
business  records.  Blank  Book? 
and  Loose  Leaf  Forms.  Binderi 
and  Filing  Equipment. 
Machine  Accounting  Ledger 
Systems  and  Supplies. 

<H  Let  us  co-operate  with  you 
in  securing  the  bookkeeping 
supplies  you  require.  The 
knowledge  we  have  gained  by 
years  of  experience  is  at  your 

direct  by  mail. 


•rivattisiKa  iiciioi 


CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA,  U.  5.  A. 
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determine  prices  you  have  been  charg- 
ng  customers  on  articles  they  are 
likely  to  buy  again?'  Invariably  the 
rower  will  be  'Yes.! 

"In  conversation  with  another  cus- 
tomer, the  business-service  manager 
will  say:  'What  is  the  percentage  of 
your  bad-debt  loss?'  The  answer  will 
dc:  'Very  little;  I  don't  know  the  exact 
unounl.'  And  the  customer  will  be 
old  how  to  operate  a  chronological 
■ecord  of  doubtful  accounts  to  put  the 
spotlight  on  errors  of  judgment  in  the 
credit  department. 

"In  another  office  some  one  will  say: 
What  does  Riley  owe?'  There  will 
ollow  excitement,  delay,  doubt.  The 
lusiness-service  manager  will  conclude 
.hat  the  records  are  loosely  kept.  He 
*ill  offer  a  simple  system  of  recording 
sales  so  there  will  be  a  continuous 
^cord  for  instant  reference. 

'The  business-service  man  gels  back 
.0  his  office.  He  studies  correspond- 
ence and  consults  with  the  credit 
nan.  This  is  what  happens.  An  agency 
•eport  indicates  that  a  customer's  rat- 
ng  has  been  reduced  or  entirely  wilh- 
Irawn.  The  customer  is  visited.  He 
s  told  what  has  happened.  The  im- 
lortance  of  a  financial  rating  in  the 
Misiness  world  is  pointed  out.  He  is 
:old  that  the  action  of  the  agency  is 
lot  in  harmony  with  the  report  of  the 
alesman.  An  offer  is  made  to  ex- 
lmine  his  records  and  prepare  a  finan- 
:ial  statement  for  the  purpose  of 
>blaining  a  rating  commensurate  with 
lis  true  financial  standing.  We  have 
■ustomcrs  who  have  been  beneGled 
his  way  and  who  now  have  the  con- 
iidencc  of  all  their  creditors  because 
Ihey  enjoy  a  substantial  rating,  instead 
if  none  at  all. 

"A  report  is  received  in  the  office 
■eciting  that  a  customer  still  owes 
housands  on  an  extension  granted  by 
creditors  five  years  ago.  The  business- 
lervice  manager  knows  that  the  facts 
ire  different  and  tells  the  customer, 
»'ho  advises  the  agency,  resulting  in 
withdrawal  of  the  original  report  and 
.institution  of  an  accurate  one. 

tyjOST  credit  offices  find  it  profitable  to 
contract  for  a  service  which  indicates 
claims  that  reach  the  hands  of  lawyers. 
The  t .  L.iness-service  manager  will  scan 
he  records  for  an  account  in  which  he 
s  interested.  Now  and  then  he  finds 
i  customer  listed.  Instead  of  using  the 
nformation  to  withdraw  credit  or  to 
orcc  payment,  he  will  talk  to  or  write 
be  customer  something  like  this:  'Our 
credit  department  has  a  report  that  you 
ire  being  sued.  This  may  be  an  error. 
Considering  your  interest  foremost,  we 
ire  drawing  this  to  your  attention  to 
enable  you  to  rectify  a  possible  mistake. 
Hie  item  appeared  in  Blank  &  Com- 
>any's  weekly  report.  Can  we  be  of 
service?'  'A  great  injustice  has  been 
tone  me  by  that  report,'  he  may 


Has  Your  Stenographer  Surprised  You 
with  Copies  That  Look  Like  Originals? 


PANAMA 
BRONZE 
CARBON 
PAPER 

Clean,  Clear  Copies! 
LIKE  ORIGINALS! 


Try  Panama  Bronze  Extra  Light  for  Manifolding. 

If  there  is  not  a  Panama  Dealer  in  your  city,  send  direct  to 
us  for  samples,  with  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

MANIFOLD  SUPPLIES  CO.,  Manufacturers 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  (St.tioo  L4)  U.  S.  A. 

Send  for  the  story  of  "J  Typtwriur  Ribbon  That  N tarty  Cost  $ 100.00" 

H  i  .■  mini ;i. ii Tun. milium: iiiumim  i      111:1  iiriiiiiiiiiii,iiun;:]iuiiiiititr luiilliliuiinlaiii.iiiiilllinLiitiiuilluluaitnniiaurruiinKii .1 : iliinuixamaMnmMB! 


"Sperry  Arms— Guaranteed  for  5  years" 


Efficiency=$  $$$$$$ 

If  you  haven't  a  Sperry  telephone 

arm  holding  your  desk  phone — always  in 
easy  reach,  always  out  of  the  way — you  have 
not  marked  the  highest  point  attainable  in  office 
efficiency.    "It  must  be  a  Sperry  to  be  the  best." 

if  RITE  TO  DEPARTMENT  41 

Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Company 

CHICAGO 
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"Ah  !  here's  the  kind  of  forms 
I  need  to  keep  my  accounts' 


MOORE'S 


MODERN 
METHODS 


Show*  simple  and  scientific  methods  of  keeping  a 
kinds  of  business  records  in  loose-leaf  books. 

Send  for  Our  144-Page  FREE  Book 

It's  FREE  for  the  asking,  and  is  full  of  helpful 
information  on  record-keeping  for  office,  factory 
and  store.    Wrilt  today. 

JOHN  C.  MOORE  CORPORATION 

Maoufaclmrm  mf  L—m-Litf  ami 
Btumd   Rtnri  -  Kmtint  Dntctt 
I1S4  Sto«  Vr.n  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


THIS  BOOK  FREE 


KEEP  RIVALRY  KEEN 


among  your 
workers  by  visu- 
alizing  thei  r 
records  on  this 
Moveable-bar 
Chart. 


EOEXCO  MECHANICAL  GRAPHS 
•re  new  and  simple  types  of  Graphic 
Control  Boards  and  make  it  easy  for 
the  executive  to  picture  auotat  and 
result*  m  large  or  small  businesses. 
Send  Now  for  FREE  Booklet 

EDUCATIONAL  EXH 

120  Custom  House  Street 


EDEXCO  CLASS  HEAD  MAP  PINS 

MU  nbi,  sin  est  sssl  or  «cr»»rh.  t  rfsas 

Send  $1.00  for  Big  Trial  Outfit 
nmulnlse  lee  mms  sew  see  steer  "srSHne  cSjjIjj;. 

IBITION  COMPANY 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 


HALCO 


Do  You  Throw  Money  Away? 

F.rcry  typewriter  ribbon  thrown  away  mesas  an  actual  loss  of  59c.  Old 
nUU*is  can  be  made  as  srood  as  new  «t  a  cost  of  one  cent  each.  Saw 
59c  on  each  ribbon  you  use  by  urine;  a 

dfiaffcO'  Re-Inker 

A  compact  machine  that  will  quickly  and  efficiently  re-ink  ribbons 
used  oo  Underwood.  Remington,  U.  C.  Smith,  Elliott- fisher, 
Oliver,  and  Victor  Typewriters.  It  saves  money  for  hundreds  of 
others  and  will  do  the  same  for  you. 

TcD  us  the  make  nl  your  typewriter  and  the  color  ribbon  you  us* 
and  we  will  send  one  of  these  moaey-saving  machines  subject  to 
thirty  days  trial. 

Pries  J10.0O,  iaclodina  sonseiaat  ink  lor  100  ribbons. 

SHALLGROSS  COMPANY 

H50  Gray  s  Fsrry  Road  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

n-imUnt  m»IHtnpk  rtaJeea  err  ears'  awe  iwAin 


v  t  a  t  I  a  I  *  c 


ItCTIO* 


answer,  while  the  facts  may  be  that  he 
was  becoming  chronically  slow  and 
thought  that  he  could  withhold  pay- 
ment unknown  to  his  creditors  until  a 
summons  was  served.  He  has  now 
learned  differently. 

"Salesmen  are  most  useful  and  will- 
ing assistants.  They  use  business- 
service  to  get  on  a  more  intimate  foot- 
ing with  customers.  Salesmen  establish 
friendly  relationships  through  which 
they  are  able  to  detect  weak  spots  in 
customers.  During  conversation  with 
a  salesman  or  while  the  latter  is 
attempting  to  collect  an  account,  the 
customer  will  say:  'Collections  are  very 
poor.'  The  salesman  will  say:  'Would 
you  be  interested  in  a  system  of 
accounts  that  will  show  you  what  every 
customer  owes,  what  you  make  or  lose 
and  what  is  the  cost  of  doing  business?' 
If  the  answer  is  'Yes*  a  system  is 
designed  to  fit  the  case.  Salesmen 
should  be  equipped  with  business- 
service  reports.  On  the  ones  we  use, 
there  are  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  questions  under  sixteen  captions. 

"When  it  becomes  known  that  you 
practice  business-service,  your  cus- 
tomers will  automatically  come  to  you 
with  their  problems,  as  did  one  who 
bad  received  a  letter  from  his  banker, 
asking  a  reduction  of  the  customer's 
loan  because  his  indebtedness  had  in- 
creased out  of  proportion  to  his  assets. 
The  business-service  manager  exam- 
ined the  customer's  books,  analyzed 
the  ensuing  year's  budget,  effecting  a 
saving  of  $20,000  in  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, and  then  reported  the  result  to 
the  banker.  This  is  the  banker's  reply: 
'If  you,  Mr.  Business-Service  Manager, 
will  keep  in  touch  with  the  customer, 
we  will  be  glad  to  continue  his  usual 
line  of  credit.' 

"THE  service  I  have  outlined  is  free  but 
it  must  be  extended  in  such  a  way 
that  the  customer  will  be  eager  to 
receive  it.  When  you  hold  up  a  cus- 
tomer and  say:  'You  must  lake  this 
service;  you  must  submit  to  an  ex- 
amination,' your  efforts  are  likely  to 
prove  disastrous. 

"The  business-service  idea  is  not 
new.  The  Prophet  Elisha,  in  the  year 
896  B.  C,  said  to  a  certain  woman  who 
was  in  debt:  'Tell  me,  what  hast  thou 
in  the  house?'  and  the  woman  answered: 
'Thine  hand  maiden  hath  not  anything 
in  the  house  save  a  pot  of  oil.'  Elisha 
then  performed  a  miracle:  he  produced 
enough  oil  to  pay  the  woman's  debts. 
Properly  organized  business-service  de- 
partments positively  will  cut  in  half 
the  $300,000,000  annual  bad-debt  loss 
of  the  country  and  save  thousands  of 
business  enterprises.  As  a  practitioner 
of  ten  years'  standing,  I  have  no  doubt 
about  it,  and  I  would  not  call  it  a 
miracle." 

And  so  we  see  that  while,  as  in  any 
other  epidemic,  100  per  cent  of  curescan- 
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168,000  Correct  Answers/* 
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This  is 
Style  15  HX 
Pay  Roll  Calculator 


A  >%tliefec  Calculator 

and  an  inexperienced  clerk  will  solve  your  routine  checking  work  problem. 
Our  customers  state  that  ><eAUc.ke  Calculators  are  saving  as  much  as 
70%  of  time  and  money  over  other  methods  for 


Computing  Pay  Rolls 
Piece  Work  Calculations 
Checking  Extensions 
Cost  Estimating 
Discounts  and  Commissions 

Accuracy      Economy  Speed 

These  time  and  money-saving  features 
arc  made  certain,  by  the  >&.iUak«.  loose-Uaf, 
linen-lined,  hinged  cards  mounted  in  a  slanted 
rack.  The  cards  show  pre-calculated  answers  in 
simple  decimal  arrangement.  The  visible  Index 
Tabs  indicate  rates. 

To  operate,  merely  touch  Tab  bearing 
proper  rate -drop  card  into  position -/A/-  desired 
answer  is  before  you  ready  to  read. 

Errors  constantly  occurring  by  "figger- 
ing,"  mental  calculation  and  all  other 
methods  entirely  eliminated. 


Hourly         Weekly  Monthly 
Piece  Basis 

Pay  Roll  Calculators  for  all  standard 
methods  of  wage  computation  are  now  available. 
We  are  also  prepared  to  manufacture  special 
Calculators  for  any  purpose  in  any  quantity. 

Our  guarantee  of  lime  and  money  »aving  i«  bated  on  the 
fact  that  the 

-American  Railway  Express  Company  now 
uaaa  orer  12,000  -Xsulickfc.  Device.. 

-Tha  We  item  Union  Telegraph  Company 
ha*  recently  purchaaad  500  Pay  Roll  Cal- 
culators. 

-ThaWaatarn  Electric  Company  installed 
100  Meilickei  for  three  do  the  work  of 
five  other  machine*. 

fPfTC  You  may  try  out  a  >^ilic.kc  at 
our  expenaa.    There  is  no  obligation 

TRIAL.  ,xc*Pt  to  teat  the  Calculator  against 
any  other  system. 

>0rUlcke.  Q^ulfetor  Gtfnpany 

Misansf  Tlewa  and  Manay-Sevl**;  Effletoney  Devises 
BJM  North  Clark  Street       Chicago  Illinois 


1  Bgggggfeijays  >  PftOflLEM  OfJCE  SOLVED  CORRECTLY  IS  ALWAYS  SOlVED^^] 
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BOUND&LOOSE 
LEAF  LEDGERS 
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jOHE  Loose  Leaf  Ledger  was  the 
I O  first  important  book-keeping 
innovation  in  a  hundred  years. 
At  first  deemed  impractical,  it  long 
ago  silenced  all  criticism  by  its  efficient 
performance.  You  have  probably 
found  it  indispensable  in  your  own 
office. 

In  the  National  Line  are  Loose  Leaf 
Ledgers  of  various  types,  bindings, 
sizes  and  prices — one  suited  for  every 
office.  The  binding  mechanism  in 
all  the  National  Ledgers  are  time- 
tested  and  of  proven  worth. 

Ask  your  stationer  for  National 
Accounting  Equipment. 


Send  for  free  copy  of  "GOOD  FORMS  FOR 
RECORD  MAKING"  showinz  hundreds  of 
ready-ruled  and  printed  formt  Jo r  accounting 


NatidnaI  B°^k  Hdmpany 


25  Riverside 


HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
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not  be  expected,  commercial  "influenza" 
is  both  preventable  and  curable  and 
the  chance  of  possible  prevention  and 
cure  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
knowledge  and  observance  of  certain 
fundamental  principles. 

If  the  credit  man  is  familiar  with  the 
symptoms  of  commercial  illness,  as 
they  have  been  described;  if  he  is 
watchful  to  prevent  their  development 
—or,  failing  that,  will  apply  the  reme- 
dies outlined  to  effect  a  restoration  of 
business  health,  keeping  in  mind  the 
tbree-fold  prescription  of  Co-operation, 
Personal  Contact  and  Business  Service 
—  he  will  achieve  results  that  will  make 
him  invaluable  to  his  house  and  to  the 
public. 

How  Will  You  Have  Your  Tax  ? 

(Continued  from  pafle  17) 

billions  of  dollars;  the  result  for  1919 
was  1,484  billions. 

Without  allowance  for  exemptions, 
which,  of  course,  would  have  to  b< 
provided  for,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
least,  the  total  revenue  under  a  I 
per  cent  gross  sales  tax  would  t* 
$14,840,000,000.  If  sales  upon  ev 
changes  are  deducted,  as  suggested  b> 
Mr.  Corn  well,  approximately  500  bil- 
lions of  dollars  would  be  untaxed 
leaving  1,000  billions  taxable  at 
per  cent  and  yielding  $10,000,000,000 
Allowing  another  500  billions  for  prob 
able  duplication  of  figures,  it  is  est) 
mated  that  at  a  conservative  figure  tht 
proposed  gross  sales  tax,  if  imposed  a 
a  rate  of  1  per  cent,  would  providi 
an  aggregate  revenue  of  about  fiv> 
billions  of  dollars  a  year. 

While  considering  the  suggest* 
revenue  measure,  we  must  remembe 
that  although  it  is  apparently  simp! 
in  operation  and  should  produce  i 
large  amount  of  revenue,  when  tb 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at 
templed  to  frame  a  gross  sales  ta 
several  years  ago  it  found  the  practice 
difficulties  so  important  that  it  aban 
doned  the  tax  entirely  as  a  revenue 
producing  measure.  These  difficultie 
were  so  great  that  the  members  of  th 
sub-committee  working  on  the  proposa 
were  unable  to  find  a  satisfactor, 
provision  that  would  pass  muster  be 
fore  the  entire  membership  of  th 
committee.  To  draft  an  effecliv 
measure  embodying  the  principle  c 
the  gross  sales  tax,  but  with  the  ad 
mitted  difficulties  eliminated,  is  th 
problem  of  the  new  committee. 

Balm  for  the  Skinny 

The  proprietor  of  a  coffee  shop  ii 
Madison,  Wis.,  recently  advertised  fo 
a  number  of  "slender  waitresses." 

'They  take  up  less  room,"  explaine< 
the  advertiser,  "they  are  quicker,  the; 
eat  less  and  they  do  not  get  flat  feet.' 

Digitized  by  Google 
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More  Power  to  the  Salesgirl 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

"With  our  problem  thus  defined  it 
/as  comparatively  easy  to  go  about 
olving  it,"  Dr.  Charters  explained. 
We  prepared  a  scries  of  sixteen  les- 
ons  in  grammar,  sent  them  out  to  the 
ersonnel  directors  of  the  stores  and 
old  the  directors  what  to  do  with 
hem." 

Then  there  was  the  matter  of 
rilhmetic.  Salespeople  and  cashiers 
lake  mistakes  in  adding  sales  slips 
nd  making  change.  But  here,  the 
ureau  found,  the  situation  was  slight- 
f  different  from  that  encountered  in 
he  investigation  into  mercantile  gram- 
mar. Here  the  job  was  not  to  find 
at  what  sorts  of  mistakes  were  com- 
mitted most  frequently,  but  to  estab- 
sh  with  what  sorts  of  figures  the 
gurers  had  to  deal  most  frequently 
nd  by  what  mathematical  processes 
hey  had  to  handle  those  figures. 

The  bureau  took  7,000  sales  checks 
ut  of  the  co-operating  stores,  analyzed 
hose  checks  and  discovered  some 
iteresting  truths.  For  instance,  in 
he  matter  of  fractions,  quarters  were 
aost  frequent.  Following  quarters 
nd  in  the  order  named,  came  halves, 
ightbs,  sixteenths  and  twelfths.  Scven- 
y-five  per  cent  of  all  the  sales  checks 
tudied  carried  but  one  item  each.  Fif- 
een  per  cent  carried  two  items.  Ninety- 
ight  per  cent  presented  not  more  than 
our  items. 

In  multiplication,  as  it  is  involved  in 
he  figuring  on  the  slips,  2  was  the 
oultiplier  in  54  per  cent  of  the  cases, 
n  97  per  cent  of  all  the  instances  of 
multiplication  the  entire  operation 
ould  be  performed  mentally;  that  is, 
t  fell  within  the  twelve  multiplication 
ablcs. 

One  might  easily  assume  that  in 
'making  change"  the  mathematical 
irocess.  involved  is  subtraction.  It 
rould  seem,  for  example,  that  a  cashier, 
eceiving  a  $5  bill  for  a  purchase  total- 
ag  (4.15,  would  calculate  thus:  "Five 
'ollars  minus  four-fifteen  equals 
ighty-fivc  cents."  As  a  matter  of 
act,  as  the  bureau  discovered,  the 
ashier  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  She 
lips  the  five-dollar  bill  under  the 
pring  in  the  draw  of  the  cash  register 
nd  says  to  herself:  "Four-fifteen  and 
en  (taking  a  dime  out  of  the  dime 
kdx)  is  four-twenty-five,  and  twenly- 
ive  (taking  a  quarter  out  of  the 
luartcr  box)  is  a  half,  and  a  half 
taking  a  half-dollar  out  of  the  half- 
Iollar  box)  is  five  dollars."  The  sales- 
girl, when  she  counts  the  change  into 
he  hand  of  the  customer,  recites  the 
■ame  ritual.  Not  subtraction,  but  ad- 
lition,  is  the  process  involved.  And 
o  the  bureau  classified  all  the  requirc- 
ncnts  of  department  store  arithmetic. 

"Thus,"  Dr.  Charters  explained, 
Vc  found  out  what  figures  and  what 


"Every  figure  prints  clearly" 

I  used  to  think  that  the  printing  was  entirely  up  to  the 

machine,  until  we  started  using  Buyer*  Ledger. 

Now  I  see  that  it's  mostly  in  the  paper. 

There  is  such  a  difference  now  in  the  appearance  of  the  type. 

And  all  our  forms  are  much  easier  to  read  and  work  with. 

And  Buyers  ^Ledger  is  so  strong  and  durable — so  easy 

to  handle. 

BUYERS  LEDGER^ 

A  strong,  moderate-priced  paper  for  machine  bookkeeping'  and  statement  work 

"Buyers"  is  the  identifying  trade-mark  for  this  ledger 
paper;  it  is  the  mark  of  the  paper  maker;  not  the  jobber,  con- 
verter or  stationer.  The  mill  holds  itself  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  "Buyers"  standard  in  ledger  paper. 

Any  printer  or  stationer  can  supply  Buyer*  Ledger 
in  your  work  ;  it  ia  distributed  nationally. 

FREE  TRIAL  SHEETS  —  If  you  wiah  to  experiment  m  your  own 
office,  without  obligation  whatsoever,  tend  for  2S  Trial  Sheets  of 
Buyers  Lcdaer  cut  to  12x12  inches  (standard  package  ;  If  other  alee 
is  desired,  please  specify).  You  decide  whether  Buyers  Ledger  will 
help  your  operators  "jet  out  the  work." 

CHEMICAL  PAPER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts 


CRAMS  MODERN 
REFERENCE  ATLAS 

—   THE    STANDARD   SIN  CI   IS«T  - 

In  r»ffr  nhV  ■  —  rirty  day  -  aotne  quratuiai  of  p*-o*r»i>tii<  »I  mf nmutinn 
of  ivdiiii'i'  ill  Matiaura  an-.-  The?  iocaiMB  aad  population  of  tni-na  — 
the  li'irir  bwt »rrn  cif  tea)  —  than  quirk***!  rmilaa  of  r  ..tn  m  u  n;  *i  h  -n  ni  l 
travel — the  laieat  ceaaua  •utit*uc*» — ttiaqpraph .  e«bU  and  poaLal  kttfur* 
nation  —  tlmta  rorb  ■•  th«-»e   come  up  «lm'>«l  daily  in  every  office. 

Will*  *>"-■>  MadcrH  ft  r  frrni-  r    All**  OA  |OU|  oV*k,  Y'-'il  r.  >  *  <■  r  tutVP  to  Wftttt 

the  anawer  —  ynu  ran  KNOW  — ■  quickly  aad  accurately, 

New  Edition  Now  Ready 

I  !.-  n.  -  crfiaua  rdsliun,  with  Ua  acw  world  tn-j.a.  Itm  Liu<   double  J—fjm 
•nap*  of  the  atalea  and  Larp»  ntiea  of  the  17.  5.,  unf  the  descriptive 
■taj'Hrur  of  rarh  atale  and  fureiaTM  row ■  try,  with  all  data  rarrfull*  mf- 
trt  led  to  conform  to  the  1920  ceo.ua,  w  now  ready. 

The  prica  la  only  1 a*>.50.  delivered  prrttawl  in  ,  point  in  lha  I  mini 
State*.    Order  four  copy  today. 

Dncripiim  tinulur,  u>ith  aomplt  map*,  ami1  on  miuttt. 

THE  GEORGE  F.  CRAM  COMPANY 

Atlas  Hsadquartsr*.    Established  1SC7. 
1 13  N.  Market  St. ,  CHICAGO.     1 19  Nassau  St. .  NEW  YORK 
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Instant  Use 
Charting  System 

Now  rt*dr  |tt  .-ua.naaa.    Ormr  1,0*0  In  a-jc- 

CMt|u|  uaa.  From  Urfi  and  amall  bu»in«»* — rram 
Indutirial  Cofporsdom  cavarLnf  n»*r!y  avary  ©* 
buiUM* — (ram  Bank*.  f.d.r-..  Raaarva  MMH  •  «<■ 
nih*r  Important  G«T»mm«ntil  dtp«rlm«nU,  "»« 
ta  tha  llttU  ana-man  .hap  haa  coma  tha  d«m»r>d  far 
Ihla  rnodtfR  Uma  aarar — thl*  trwa  Indicator—- thU 
ihorouih  r  Waaler  of  aucaaaaful  buatnaaa  prlnclplaa. 

How  You  Can  Double  Your 
Working  Power  and  Speed  Up 
Your  Business  with  a  "Ready 
to  Use"  Charting  System. 

By  H.  A.  Croth 

Natriuretic  hbtorlr  money  paiilraof  ISO* oc  1007.  In  fart 
at  no  time  In  the  hualnraa  Ulr  of  ml*  rutuitrv.  has  then-  tieeii 
such  an  urgent  Deed  (of  clear  thinkers.  »  need  lor  aavlug  of 
the  executive*  time,  by  seeing  quickly  and  clearly  tb»  net 
of  any  buainesa  problem  oc  plan. 

What  the  automobile  and  aeroplane  have  done  lor  ipeed 
and  comfort  In  travel  — What  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
have  done  foe  speed  In  I  Dice  eornrnunlt-allon-  What  the 
typewrtler.  the  adding  machine  and  the  dictaphone  have 
done  In  apeedlraj  am]  Impruvlng  ohlce  work— lead*  lis  up  Ui 
an  appreciation  of  what  a  selentinrally  applied  t'bartloc 
Hvaiem  can  do  for  the  Kxecuilve  and  bis  Hualnem. 

Correct  chart*  quickly  executed  an  scientifically  prepared 
forma  lell  a  bualnean  atory  Quicker  and  truer  lhan  [1  can  be 
lold  with  word*  or  figure*.  In  fact  It  la  luai  aa  neremary  to- 
day to  have  a  mod  chart  I  nf  system  In  your  Irualnea*  M  It 
wa*  necessary  to  know  how  lo  read  and  write  10  yean  ago. 
Beside*  the  scope  of  the  application  of  charting  la  almtst 
unlimited— C'laWta  have  bean  aurceaafull>  applied  a*  follow*: 


ktMH          lrwxm»  br  rlsa 

sCtT*  trToara 

>  it  Shasta 


BBSS" 

{Wkhkr^airla 
Think  br  rOAxt* 
Mtkdr  br  rharti* 

MbritvU  UVnnlu  b,  rtisrla 

run  br  -k»ri.  TbjrW  eaarta 

Aitveruatftr  el 

K\ery  btalneas  Isrge  or  small  that  b>  not  equipped  with 
a  coqgplMi  eaay  and  uuk-k  lo  uae.  rhartinc  system.  l»  being 
withheld  a  proven  and  tested  beoeOI. 

Charting  as  a  Vocation 

The  man  or  woman  who  baa  a  deal  re  to  auceeed  can  do 
ao  quicker  and  mors  surely  with  charting  All  that  chart- 
Ins  will  do  for  a  Business.  It  will  alao  do  for  lot  man  or 
woman  who  understand*  ami  applies  I  "hart*. 

"Every  bwrtneaa  need*  a  Chart  W  In  earh  department 
The  demand  for  good  ibariMa  luday  rweds  the  supply. 
11.  A.  Orolh. 

NoU:  No  oar  kt  peruaps  i»tt«r  filled  to  speak  of  the 
advantage*  of  t  'hart nut  lhan  Mr.  (troth.  Aa  Treasurer  uf 
one  of  the  largest  AdvrrtMn*  Assoc!**  he  haa  foe  over  211 
yean  dally  faced  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  delving  Into 
new  pt^lema  In  all  llrsrs  of  business.  Here  lime  haa  usilalll 
bean  the  Important  factor,  In  tact  iicm  In  Importance  only  lo 
thoroughnca*  1  tact  I. 

For  many  yean  a  group  of  leading  iwmlnsaa  and  I.'  nlventlt  y 
men  have  been  at  work  on  a  ronipTete.  practical,  InatantU 
Usable  <  hartlng  Mj'tim  It  baa  been  tried  and  tested  now 
for  over  a  year.  Today  It  at  being  wed  successfully  by  over 
1 .000  concern*. 

[tea Idea,  these  ay-mem*  have  done  much  In  promote  thou- 
sand* of  work  era  In  IlKwe  roocecna.  ihetehy  heeoralng  an 
added  benefit  to  both  Kmployrr  antt  r  mploye*. 

Here  are  some  of  the  leading  contributor*: 

W I l.ftOS  CfJMTTOX,  WlU.I-.I-H.  «f  Hie  National 
l.umhcr  Mfg.  Aiw'h. 

J.  UKORCK  I'HKIII  HH  k.  Prcakl.nl.  The  Hitslness 
bourse.  Inc. 

hi  km  vN  A.  IIKOTII.  l>rasiir,»  Win.  II.  Itankbi 
Comuaay. 

WtDK.  HOHAi'K  Hli'HItrr.  of  ibe  Sartbwe»ier«i  I'nl- 
rsrsuy. 

WAl.TKH  MIX  KCIITI'.  President,  Ntwthwejrteru 
University. 

B.C.  KOKBKfl.  Edlior  and  Putslalier  of  Korbea  Magstlne. 

Tbouaaml*  of  dollar*  have  beet]  speiii  In  gaihrrlng  these 
valuable  prioritise*  and  In  arranging  tbera  no  lhat  you  can 
now  secure  them  at  a  very  moderate  coal. 

From  every  part  of  the  country  are  corning  atrnng,  «(r1klr*f 
teatimonlato  on  the  merit*  of  thl*  new  system.  The  old 
Nat  l  Bank  of  r>pok*ne.  Wash..  aMa-evlaie*  their  utatlmom 
In  one  word.  "IndtapenaaMe." 

A  tale*  manager  ol  one  of  the  largest  Hurety  companies 
in  ihe  world  *»>'»:  "Your  chanlng  riistem  l«wi  wiling 
trattrumrnl  In  our  entire  sales  Kll." 

A  amall  concern  In  Canton,  l.wiegla.**>*:"Yiiur  Charting 
riyatem  aaved  u*  no  leas  than  *o,uOO  the  Oral  y«*r." 

Ho  that  every  ambit  Imul  emnlover  and  em  rsoyee  may  learn 
more  about  thia  ^y»tem.  we  fiave  prenared  a  booklet  callcal 
"IIOW  Tt)  CHART"— Alao  sample*  of  •'Inata.lit  Cae' 
Chart  Hut  loners  Mend  for  It  today.  It  la  FRKK.  If 
you  deelre  the  complete  system  at  omar.selid  draft  for  »I2  Oil 
— aHpecuu  uitroductory  price  II  order  In  received  before 
Fetouary  2,jlh,  and  Ihe  romtilete  syalefn  will  be  sent  on  I 
days  approval.  Addree*  nuslnea*  charting  Inatllulr. 
H-lilT  No.  t  No.  Wabaah  Ave..  Chicago.  V.  H.  A. 


 FREE  "HOW  TO  CHART"  

BUSINESS  CHARTINC  INSTITUTE 
B-ISIT  K*.  S  Ha.  WaUa.  Acs.,  Caetag*.  U.  S.  A. 
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mathematical  processes  the  store  em- 
ployees must  use  most  frequently,  and 
then  we  proceeded  to  draw  up  sets  of 
exercises  involving  those  figures  and 
those  processes." 

These  exercises,  incidentally,  are 
ingenious  things.  They  are  self-solving. 
The  exercise  in  multiplication,  for  in- 
stance, consists  of  a  single  sheet  of 
cardboard  on  which  is  printed  a  series 
of  problems,  each  problem  appearing 
in  a  form  somewhat  like  this: 

1.76 
2 

Beneath  the  line  and  in  the  space 
where  the  answer  normally  would  be, 
there  is  a  rectangular  opening  through 
the  card.  The  employee-student  lays 
the  card  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  figures 
each  problem  and  writes  the  answer  in 
the  rectangular  space.  She  is  given  a 
lime  limit  in  which  to  solve  all  the 
problems  and  write  all  the  answers. 

Then  she  is  told  to  turn  the  exercise 
card  over  and  lay  it  backside-up  on 
the  paper.  The  openings,  since  they 
are  evenly  spaced,  coincide  in  regular 
order  with  the  answers  she  has  written 
on  the  paper.  Printed  on  the  back 
side  of  the  card  and  beneath  each 
opening  is  the  answer  to  the  problem 
with  which  that  opening  corresponds. 
Thus  the  student-employee  "corrects" 
her  own  work  by  checking  her  answers 
against  the  printed  results. 

The  exercises  in  arithmetic  are 
planned  merely  for  practice.  A  time 
limit  is  allotted  for  each  exercise  and 
the  student  is  instructed  to  practice 
each  of  them  until  she  can  complete 
it  within  the  limit. 

"We  can  distribute  these  exercises 
lo  the  personnel  managers  and  the 
educational  directors  of  the  stores," 
Dr.  Charters  expluined.  "The  rest  is 
up  to  them." 

There  are  broader  problems  of  slore 
management,  however,  than  the  cor- 
recting of  bad  grammar  and  the  leach- 
ing of  arithmetic.  There  arc  shoes,  for 
instance,  and  the  sale  of  them. 

Last  year  the  bureau  investigated 
shoe  sales  in  Pittsburgh  department 
stores,  selecting  shoes  because  shoe 
departments  usually  need  all  the  help 
they  can  get.  The  fourteen  women 
who  comprised  the  bureau's  entire  class 
of  students  were  sent  into  the  five 
co-operating  stores  that  have  shoe 
departments  and  were  told  to  find 
out  what  was  the  matter  with  the  shoe 
departments  and  what  was  to  be  done 
about  it. 

They  found  these  conditions:  good 
salespeople  were  hard  lo  find;  in- 
experienced ones  could  not  be  trained 
in  less  than  six  months.  The  labor 
turnover  was  high.  Sales,  compared 
with  the  sales  of  other  departments, 
were  nothing  lo  brag  about. 


New  1920  Model 


UIAGHAPH 

YOUR  SHIPMENTS 

Simplicity,  Speed,  Endurance 

Simplicity  in  construction  because  o4 
correct  design.  Speed  that  meet* 
the  requirements  of  the  world's 
largest  shippers.  Durability  to  last 
a  Btuintsi  Lifetime.  These,  plus  new 
and  improved  features  not  to  br 
found  in  any  other  machine,  havr 
made  the  DIAGRAPH  famous 
with  shippers  everywhere  for  thr 
past  nineteen  years. 
There  is  a  DIAGRAPH  for  even 
need;  with  the  DIAGRAPH  you 
can  perform  a  broader  range  of  use- 
ful work  than  with  any  other  type 

Try  It  Before  You  Buy  It 

Prove  to  your  own  satisfaction,  with- 
out expense,  that  the  DIAGRAPH 

will  avoid  drudgery,  ermrand  delay* 
in  shipping  simply  ask  us  to  send 
a  DIAGRAPH  today,  prepaid 
Give  it  a  thorough  trial.  If  yoti 
like  it,  then  buy  it;  othrrwisc  re- 
turn ii  at  our  expense. 

Shipping  Room  Supplies 

Stencil  board,  inks,  brushes  and 
tither  shipping  room  supplies  can  br 
bought  ai  marked  savings  direct 
trom  our  St.  Louis  office  or  from 
branch  office  nearest  you. 


DIAGRAPH  STENCIL  MACHINE  CORP 

./WIJ  So   K.ni*h.«hv*.v  niwd  .  S  r.  I  Ml   is  MO 
/J ' .. a*  A  »tht*  tm  *ll  prineitmt  i»i> 
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The  bureau  students  went  in,  not  as 
ibservers,  but  as  employees  in  the 
lepartments.  They  "waited  on"  cus- 
omers.  Meanwhile  they  listened  to 
vhat  the  customers  said;  what  ques- 
ions  they  asked,  and  what  the  salcs- 
eople  told  them,  or  tried  to  tell  them, 
a  reply.  The  students  recorded  the 
ustomers'  questions  and  the  bureau 
abulaled  them. 

In  all,  387  questions  were  recorded. 
Ill,  it  happened,  were  questions  asked 
»y  women  customers.  Eighty-one  of 
hem  were  about  materials;  52  were 
bout  style;  47  about  size,  fit  or  cont- 
ort; 32  about  price;  27  about  work- 
manship; 18  about  upkeep  and  repairs; 
4  about  suitability.  One  hundred 
od  sixteen  of  the  questions  were  of  a 
tneral  nature  about  what  stock  was 
arried,  such  as,  "Have  you  anything 
a  a  brogan  tip?" 

With  a  view  to  discovering  reasons 
or  preferences,  the  student-employees 
sked  customers  why  they  bought  their 
hoes  at  a  certain  store.  Of  103  women 
iterviewed  along  this  line,  ninety-one 
xplained  that  they  preferred  to  buy 
hoes  of  a  salesman  in  whom  they  had 
onfldence.  Of  all  the  103,  only 
velve  knew  just  what  they  wanted  to 
ay;  and  these  same  twelve  declared 
hat  they  cared  little  about  the  store's 
elling  service. 

Time  studies  showed  that,  the  aver- 
ge  sale  was  completed  in  1 7  minutes 
nd  45  seconds.  The  average  number 
f  "try-ons"  was  five  for  each  customer, 
lie  time  spent  in  hunting  for  stock 
anged  from  30  seconds  to  20% 
linutes  for  each  trip. 

From  these  and  other  facts  the 
ureau  compiled  two  shoe-selling  man- 
als,  one  for  expert  shoe  salesmen  and 
ne  for  beginners.  In  these  manuals 
he  customers'  questions,  ranked  in  the 
rder  of  their  prevalence,  are  answered, 
alespeople  are  told  how  to  justify 
he  prices  and  how  to  explain  details 
f  workmanship,  style  and  materials. 

PHh  need  of  systematic  training  of 
salespeople  in  the  shoe  departments, 
s  revealed  by  the  investigation,  the 
lureau  met  by  devising  a  three-day 
raining  course  for  beginners.  The 
pprentice  learns  the  location  of  the 
tock.  Under  the  supervision  of  a 
oach  she  learns  to  differentiate  be- 
*een  the  various  kinds  of  vamps, 
*els.  toes,  materials  and  styles.  She 
"sells"  a  pair  of  shoes  to  the  coach  and 
answers  the  coach's  questions  about 
he  merchandise. 

Pittsburgh  is  the  aboratory  for 
nuch  of  the  bureau's  study.  But 
Mtsburgh,  the  bureau  well  realizes, 
loes  not  encompass  the  retail  mercan- 
ile  world.  There  are  other  stores, 
md  progressive  ones,  outside  Pitts- 
burgh. So  the  bureau  has  gone  out- 
ide.  Throughout  the  East  and  the 
•liddle  West  it  has  gone  to  stores  for 


A  Business  is  only 
as  Strong  as  its 
weakest 

METHOD 


Perhaps  this  is  the 
weak  spot  in  your 

plant 


II 


Don't 
take 
chances, 
when  you 
have  the 
world's  best 
businessmeth- 
ods  to  choose 
from  in  the 

PRENTICE-HALL 

Business  Information 


9 
/ 


Strengthen  your  own  meth- 
ods,  in   every  department 
by  adding  to  them  the  latest 
labor-saving,  profit-making  ideas 
worked  out  by  successful  concerns 
the  world  over.    All  the  new  ideas 
and  methods  selected  from  seven 
hundred  current  business  pub- 
lications;  condensed,  classified,  index- 
ed,  and   filed   in    loose-leaf  binders. 
Weekly,  by  first-class  mail.  Supplemen- 
tal research  reports  on  subscriber's 
individual  problems.    Users  say: 

'Indispensable" — J.  If.  Moore,  Irving  National  Bank. 
"A  trcmendou*  saving  of  valuable  time"— Cheney  Brothers. 
"A  croM  section  of  all  the  bett  article!  on  business  subject*" 
—Miller,  Franhlin  Basset  U  Co. 
'Find  it  very  uieful  indeed"— Hudson  Motor  Car  Co. 
"Of  considerable  interest  and  value  to  our  executive*" — 
Fairbanks  Co. 

This  64- page  booklet  "Business  Ideas," 
Sivinft  full  details  of  the  Service,  free 
to  business  executives.  Mall  the 
coupon  today. 

PRENTICE-HALL,  Inc. 

70  Fiftk  At  em*        NEW  YORK  C1TT 
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Rebuilt  Multigraphs  at  Half- Price 


Rebuilt- Like-New 


Two  Year  Ironclad  Guarantee 


$520  Number  Four    -  8250 

(rebuilt) 

Include*  the  IS00  current,  No.  4 
Model  and  >JU  Stand.  Complete  type 
equipment  (brand  new),  2  tegmenta, 
tool*,  supplies  ribbon ». 


$865  Complete  Unit    -  $405 

(»*»)  (rebuilt) 

Include*  the  f  520  No.  4  outfit,  and  in 
addition  the  Automatic  Feed,  Power 
Drive  (ripht  motor  for  your  current) 
and  Printing  Attachment. 


$975  Senior  No.  36 -$525 

(iw->  I  rebuilt) 

Include*  the  Multi.  Senior 
Printer  with  the  automatic 
platen  releaie  and  a  icparate 
Compotype  automatic  type- 
tetter — both  on  ttand*.  Al*o 
the  Power  Drive,  Automatic 
Feed  and  Printing  Attachment. 


Guarantee 

Our  Multigraph*  guaranteed  to 
produce  finest  quality  work  or 
money  refunded.  Guarantee 
to  renew  free  any  part  that 
wean  or  break*  within  2  years 
(only  exception  natural  wear 
on  type). 


REBUILT   MULTIGRAPH  EXCHANGE 

UNCOLN  BLOC,  PHILADELPHIA 


The  Convenience  of  the  P.  B.  X. 

Only  after  installation  can  you  fully  appreciate  the 
convenience  of  the 

Stromberg-Carlson 

PRIVATE  BRANCH  EXCHANGE 

The  most  efficient  telephone  installation  where  the  Stromberg- 
Carlson  Intercommunicating  Telephone  is  too  limited  in  scope. 

The  girl  at  the  switchboard  acta  as  your  clearing  house  for  information. 
She  collects  data  for  you,  makes  appointment*,  locate*  the  party  you  want 
to  reach — saves  much  time  for  everybody. 


Our  engineers  will  help  you  plan  an  exchange  system 
suited  to  your  needs. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

for  booklet  "Telephone  Service  at  Cost."  It  explain* 
in  detail  the  operation  of  Private  Branch  Exchange  Sys- 
tems for  offices,  hotels,  factories,  stores,  etc. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON  TEL.  MFG.  CO. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
Chicago         Kansas  city  Toronto 

Df..lr,-  mnd  intra/Vers  in  mil  principal  eilimm 


Stromberg-Carlson  Tel.  Mfg.  Co. 
R»chti«r,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Pleate  rad  me  your  booklet  "Telephone  Service  at  Cost. 
Name   

Addrni.....  ....  ...    
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data,  particularly  on  the  problems  o 
human  relations.  At  home  and  abroa< 
it  has  found  a  problem  of  retail  person 
nel,  a  question  of  equal  importer 
with  the  question  of  training  stor 
employees— if,  indeed,  it  does  no 
actually  precede,  logically  and  chrooo 
logically,  the  question  of  training. 

The  problem  is  one  that  has  becom 
less  troublesome  during  the  past  fev 
months;  but  a  problem  it  probabl 
always  will  be. 

"Training  our  help?"  said  an  exert 
live  of  a  department  store  in  Kansa 
City.  "Gee,  we  haven't  got  to  tha 
yet  I  We'll  have  to  wait  until  we  ge 
the  help,  get  the  right  sort  of  materu 
and  get  enough  of  it,  before  we  begi 
to  worry  about  training  our  het[ 
Mostly,  the  trouble  is  that  we  doc 
get  the  right  kind  of  help  in  the  ti- 
place.  We  ought  to  be  getting  II 
high-school  graduates,  or  some  of  then 
but  we're  not.  Tell  us  how  to  gi 
that  sort  of  young  people,  and  we'll  b 
happy  to  tackle  the  easier  job  of  train 
ing  them  in  merchandising." 

Carnegie  Institute's  retail  burn 
has  undertaken  to  answer  that  qur 
lion.    The  answer,  admittedly,  is 
long  way  off.    The  problem  is  nol 
be  solved  in  a  day,  or  a  month,  or 
year;  some  phases  of  it  will  have  to  I 
worked  out  by  evolution  and 
require  years. 

As  it  did  with  the  problem  of  trair 
ing,  however,  the  bureau  has  gone  ha 
to  the  source  for  its  point  of  attacl 
Why  doesn't  the  department  sloi 
find  a  higher  percentage  of  high-schoi 
graduates  among  its  applicants 
jobs''  What  are  the  objections  lb* 
exist  in  the  collective  mind  of  ti 
younger  generation  against  enterm 
the  retail  field?  Using  Pittsburgh  ■ 
its  laboratory  again,  the  bureau  calif 
a  conference  of  department  star 
executives  and  asked  them  the- 
questions. 

From  the  answers  the  bureau  mad 
up  a  list  of  causes,  some  of  them  W 
and  some  of  them  imaginary;  some* 
them  based  upon  conditions  that  » 
tually  exist  in  department  stores,  an 
others  upon  conditions  that  hat 
ceased  to  exist.  Then  the  bureau  wee 
back  to  the  stores  with  the  list  an 
with  this  question:  "If  these  ror 
ditions  exist,  why  cannot  they  t 
eliminated?"  After  that  it  went  t 
other  stores  outside  Pittsburgh  -I 
twenty-seven  in  all  — to  find  out  whs 
their  executives  were  doing  about  lh 
same  things.  As  this  was  written,  th 
collection  of  data  was  still  going  or 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  reveale 
another  point  of  attack,  the  publi 
mind.  Here,  indeed,  was  an  openin 
for  the  application  of  pure  psycholog 
to  a  business  problem.  The  depart 
ment  store,  retail  merchandising  i 
general,  must  be  "sold"  to  the  publi 
as  a  gainful  vocation,  a  calling  who* 
Digitized  by  Google 
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Office  Furniture 


Pkviotnp*  m  Uft  jkout 
Allated  frmeml  Uarr  Fdu 
in  lit  ofitri  a/  tMt  Crrml 
Sonkfrn  KmJmmy.  St.  M 
.Winn-  PkotontinU  ik(m> 

tmtlrry  of  A]llt«tl Ufl  mjltt 
coming  tkrcufk  Jtrt  ml  ik* 
CUMmt  Motor  Car  Co., 
Prit  ii,  mil  pmperi  in  (As 
tlt<  knnf  prtirnrd. 


J.  P.  Morgan  &Co.,  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  the 
U.  S.  Government,  use  Allsteel  office 
furniture  for  the  same  reasons  you 
will  use  it  and  have  pride  in  it 
when  you  take  the  time  to  investi- 
gate its  merits. 

Allsteel  vertical  files  will  reflect  the 
permanence  and  stability  of  your 
organization.  They  arc  practically 
everlasting  and  as  convenient  as  they 
are  durable.  Instead  of  being  bulky 
and  clumsy,  they  are  clean  cut  as  a 
thoroughbred  and  take  less  floor- 
space  than  wooden  files.  This  is  a 
vital  advantage  these  days,  when 
space  costs  so  much  money. 


It  is  very  much  worth  your  while 
to  look  over  the  Allsteel  dealer's 
stock  of  Allsteel  desks,  tables,  safes, 
shelving,  busses,  and  the  various 
filing  units.  Finished  in  olive  green 
enamel  or  perfect  reproductions  of 
mahogany  and  oak,  Allsteel  furniture 
will  grace  any  office.  It  belongs  with 
success.  We  will  gladly  send  you  our 
88-page  illustrated  catalogue. 


TTie  General  Fireproofing  Company 

w  siMimfitn  A  tlmmU  Smith 


AJUuxl  fout-4t*m*t  l*ttdt  file, 
t-k*  sirontfst  a nd  moil  ricidfiU  mad/ 
amdihtOKt  mik  Us  tat  it  it  eap*%eu; 
/or  the  jtoor-ipmce  oermpird. 
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Over 
75.000 

Stenographers  Become 
line  a  Time  Operators 

As  clear,  concise  thinking  producers  they 
are  a  better  investment  than  they  were  as 
physically  and  mentally  tired  following  their 
old  way. 

They  Have  Dispensed  With 
That  Side  Reading  Habit 

Its  just  a  back  breaking,  motion  making,  error  produc- 
ing, unnecessary,  unnatural,  fatiguing  bit  of  overhead. 
The  price  you  pay  without  Line-a-Time  is  infinitely 
greater  than  the  price  you  pay  for  it. 


Line-a-Time  Method  of  Transcribing 
U  "the  direct  before  you"  tingle 
focus  way  of  correctly  fixing  the    f > 
area  of  reading  the  same        \  , 
distance  from  the  eye*       X-J  t 
at  the  typewriter  carriage. 

A*h  to  be  shown 

by  trial  free  of 

obligation. 


THE  LINE-A-TIME  MFG.  COMPANY,  INC 

903  St.  Paul  Street  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


•  "SATELLITE"--- 

TYPEWRITER  STAND 

Save  ipjcc  and  incrHtc  the  efficiency  of  your  atenographtc  force.  The 
"Satellite**  il  adiuatahlc  to  height  wanted  id  a  few  arconda.  Portable. 
Moveaeaeily  on  heavy  caatera.  Out  of  the  way  when  not  in  uae.  Juat  the  thini 


For  Small  Offices 

The  "Satellite"  la  made  entirety  of  ateeL  New  metal  top  —  an  improve- 
ment over  earlier  construction  —  nuhee  typewriter  aJrnoir  noiaeleaa.  A 
handaomr.  practical  office  future.  Practically  indciinictiblc.  Will  not 
weaken  or  looacn  with  uae.  The  moat  adjustable  and  portable  of  all  type- 
writer tianda. 

Uaed  in  large  and  amall  omcca  throughout  the  country.  Satitfartiort 
fuarantecd.  Write  to  ua  for  mote  information  if  you  arc  intereited  in 
uving  apace,  and  in  office  efficiency. 

Writ*  Drawrfwra)  B 

ADJUSTABLE  TABLE  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


m.  Instant  Use 

'^^j  Cnart  iMM 

ci&B^  -  Stationery 

Ciaanaaa  Chart  Stauaaary  Cat..  1S1]  Knur  Ml..  CUcate.  111. 


Book  on  Law  Free 

i  Write  Uxloy  for  our  new  lTl-pare  book 

!  y^-fe,lV,7.^7t'ff' 

|j  MQi*kictuna <«•             .1  rial  m.aaa— at 

Your  Name  on  a  Postcard 

or  an  your  letterhead  will  let  you  on 
my  preferred  mailifif  hit,  to  which  I 
tend  monthly  or  o/tener  often  of  new 
Buiinru  Boo  tea,  Ma*mitnr>.  etc..  that 
you  would  cot  otherwiae  know  about. 

E.  M.  DUNBAR 

2  Rowana  Strwal  BOSTON.  MASS. 


The  Mail  Order  Method 


gin  till  I  MlnOanaa  I  '**  »  «T. 

wart  Man  luanwivlt .  rata* 
larewtrtrta.  Oraaarta-u. 
aw*  acut  aaa  la  raw  tai  aa 


ti  at   Opaaa* 

4arfal  new  upp^ctBul- 


Ntal. 


at,  tou  can  ritrr 

t^^ar  aaiittaa^W^tt 
Paeea  -actet  aaw  vataaaaa.  aatt  trial  pat  aanaanl 

Itilllj  Mi  mm  wall  enWr  aaMUr     BrtatUne  -KK 
taaraa  awl  Idaam.    tnM  aa  kaaar-tf  not  warui  law  taaaa 
tteaani  maaer  tefaadeq.  Olwartudar- 

BRENISER.     337  B  Wtkat,     HI  I  tji 
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requirements  demand  the  best  f 
human  ability  and  whose  opportunili: 
and  rewards  transcend  the  height  < 
human  ambition.  The  start  on  th; 
"selling"  job  is  to  be  made  in  Pitt 
burgh. 

Dr.  Charters  has  that  job  before  h>i 
now.  He  admits,  and  freely,  that  it 
a  big  assignment  and  that  it  may  tat 
years  to  fulfill.  As  to  technique,  I 
thinks,  it  calls  first  for  advertisin 
Probably  an  educational  campaign 
the  newspapers,  aimed  to  "sell"  ll 
store  as  a  place  wherein  to  work  wi 
soon  be  under  way  in  Pittsburgh.  1  h: 
campaign  of  advertising  and  ever 
other  expedient  and  method  that  ma 
be  used  to  do  the  job  will  be  based, . 
is  all  the  work  and  as  are  all  the  ai 
tivities  of  the  retail  bureau  and  it 
associate  business  bureaus  at  Camcgi 
Institute,  upon  the  application  < 
psychology  to  business. 

What  is  psychology?  No  less  i 
authority  than  the  Carnegie  Inslitul 
of  Psychology  itself  defines  it  thus: 

"Psychology  is  the  science  of  hum. 
behavior.  Human  nature  is  observe 
and  analyzed  in  order  that  a  beltf 
knowledge  of  the  springs  of  action  mi 
lead  to  practical  consequences  in  th 
improvement  of  human  relations." 

With  due  respect  to  the  learned  an 
amiable  gentlemen  who  are  run: 
the  business  psychology  works  a 
Carnegie  "Tech.,"  isn't  all  that  ju.« 
another  way  of  saying  that  psycholog 
is  common  sense? 

Industrial  Waste 

C.  E.  Knoeppel,  an  industrial  ei 
gineer  of  New  York  City,  has  com 
piled  the  following  data  relative  t 
industrial  efficiency— or  the  lack  of  it 

Each  one  of  our  30,000,000  worker 
loses,  on  an  average,  nine  days  a  yea 
through  sickness,  causing  them  a  moo< 
tary  loss  of  $700,000,000.  In  oth< 
words,  there  is  a  loss  in  productiv 
effort  in  the  things  which  could  b 
built  each  day  of  270.000,000  days 
year. 

Our  average  unemployment,  prio 
to  the  war,  was  14  percent,  as  against 
per  cent  in  Great  Britain  and  2  jx 
cent  in  Germany. 

Edward  N.  Hurley,  of  the  Feden 
Trade  Commission,  says  that  only  1' 
per  cent  of  the  concerns  of  the  Unite< 
Slates  keep  accurate  costs,  as  agains 
90  per  cent  in  Germany. 

Charles  P.  Neil,  chairman  of  tb< 
committee  on  Labor  Exchanges,  in  I 
report  to  the  Chamber  of  Comrnercf 
of  the  United  States,  said  it  was  esti- 
mated that,  for  twelve  manufaclurin, 
establishments,  employing  40,000  men. 
the  loss  in  one  year  from  discharging 
men  and  employing  substitutes  wai 
$831,000  with  no  advantages  as  an 

offset. 
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Get  All  the  Facts 

—  Then  Buy 
Your  Envelopes 


To  buy  envelopes  confident- 
ly you  must  know  atl  the 
facts.  Our  "Buyer's 
Guide"  tells  you  about 
stocks,  styles  and  sizes. 
With  it  you  can  standardize 
and  economize  your  buying. 
The  Guide  is  filing  size. 
You  will  find  it  invaluable. 
But  the  edition  is  limited. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 
No  obligation. 


Standard 
envelope 

oMan  ufactu  riii0 
Cfompany 

1013  Or.too  A»«         CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Dayton  Mdneyweight 
Parcel  Post  Scale 

No.  145 

Capacity,  Seventy  Pound* 


Automatically  weighing  and  computing 
to  the  full  capacity  of  the  scale. 

Money  weight  Scale  Co. 

'16  WEST  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 
Saiee  DiHribution 


Romance  and  Epsom  Salt 

(Continued  from  page  IV) 

Finally,  however,  we.  found  a  manu- 
facturer who  was  really  interested  in 
quality.  To  this  idealist  we  "sold"  our 
enormous  distributing  power,  and.  after 
a  directors*  meeting,  he  turned  over  to 
us  his  entire  plant  and  his  manufac- 
turing process. 

Then  came  the  question  "What  kind 
of  Epsom  salt  do  we  want?"  Slninge 
though  it  may  seem,  we  did  not  know! 

Of  course,  we  wanted  something 
better  than  any  other  Epsom  salt,  hul 
we  must  determine  wherein  it  should 
be  belter,  and  why. 

That  meant  that  we  must  study  all 
(he  brands  on  the  market  with  special 
reference  to  their  negative  qualities. 
We  found  only  one  brand  that  was. 
apparently,  up  to  the  U.  S.  P.  standard, 
and  this  particular  brand  sold  at  a 
price  four  or  five  times  higher  than  the 
ordinary  brands.  Save  for  this  excep- 
tion, every  sample  we  obtained,  when 
dissolved  in  water  in  proper  propor- 
tions, proved  to  be  intensely  and 
offensively  bitter,  this  disagreeable 
taste  being  particularly  pronounced 
in  salts  of  the  lower  grade. 

To  market  an  approximately  "bitter- 
less"  salt  would  be  a  distinct  advantage. 

Many  of  the  salts  we  examined  con- 
tained clay.  mud.  chips,  twigs  and 
papers,  large  quantities  of  these  con- 
taminations being  revealed  by  the 
lillration  of  solutions.  Our  demands 
narrowed  down  to  a  salt  of  absolute 
purity,  with  a  medium-sized  pure-white 
translucent  crystal. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  the  story  of 
the  many  months  devoted  to  experi- 
ments, the  rebuilding  of  equipment,  the 
development  of  new  processes,  the 
heartbreaking  disappointments  and  the 
final  triumph.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  process  of  making  Epsom  salt  was 
revolutionized,  and  that  today  you  ran 
lind  an  Epsom  salt  which,  when  prop- 
erly dissolved  in  water,  gives  the 
merest  suggestion  of  a  slightly  bitter 
taste.  Even  this  disappears  imme- 
;  diately  when  you  swallow  a  drink  of 
cool  water.  This  salt  is  absolutely  non- 
irritating,  it  is  absolutely  pure  and  its 
cost  to  the  public  is  less  than  half  a 
cent  a  dose. 

PACKAGE 

Dry  Chemicals  are  put  up  in  a  four- 
ply  parchment-lined  carton,  certain 
items  being  further  protected  by  glas- 
sinc  envelopes. 

Liquids  are  sold  in  bottles  closed  with 
a  very  attractive  seal.  The  method 
adopted  was  based  on  the  following 
test: 

Bottles  were  filled  with  ether,  scaled 
and  weighed,  and  placed  in  an  incu- 
bator, after  which  they  were  reweighed 
to  determine  the  loss  of  ether  due  to 


A  Cheerful  Worker 

Is  a  Better  Worker 

Tbe  mental  attitude  is  an  important 
factor  in  every  establishment.  One 
way  to  win  good  will  of  employees 
and  start  the  day  with  a  smile  is  to 
do  away  with  the  crowded,  unsafe 
and  unsanitary  hookroom  and  pro- 
vide each  worker  with  an  individual 
steel  locker  in  which  to  keep  belong- 
ings during  working  hours. 

Possess  many  points  of  superiority 
that  appeal  to  discriminating  buyers. 
Made  of  smooth  sheet  steel  with 
welded  joints  and  richly  enameled. 
Multiple  locking  device  operates  with 
one  turn  of  the  key.  Fire  and  theft 
proof  Easily  and  quickly  installed. 
The  reasonable  first  cost  is  the  only 
cost. 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  illustrates  and  describes  all  styles 
of  MED  ART  Steel  Lockers  for  offices, 
factories,  stores,  clubs,  schools  and 
gymnasiums.  Inform  yourself.  Get 
the  facts.  Clip  and  mail  the  coupon 
below  to  our  nearest  office.  We 
also  make  Steel  Shelving,  Racks  and 
Bins  for  storage,  stockroom  or 
office.    State  if  interested. 

Fred  Med  art  Mfg.  Co. 

Potomac  &  DeKalb  Sta.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
52  Vanderbilt  Ave.  New  York 

Rialto  Bldft.  San  Francisco 

Fred  Medart  Mff..  Co. 
(Address  our  nearest  office) 

I Pirate    lend    your   free   booklet   describing  , 
Medart  Steel   Locken     We  employ  sbo..l  I 

I   -people. 

|    Firm  Name  ..  

.    Address  i 

'    Attention  Mr     ' 

|  We  are  interested  in  Steel  Shelving,  Racks.  | 
|    Bins  (Please  check)  j 
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Railroad,  Livestock, 
Grain  and  Oi[  center  of  the  Southwest. 

We  know  this  territory — its  resources 
and  opportunities. 

Our  service  covers  the  Southwest 
thoroughly. 

Correspondence  invited 

Resources,   -   -  $20,000,000.00 

Sttablishcd  1873 

%e  Tort  Worth  National  Bank 


111  Feaiujhnnu  Com- 
pany <or  1  Murine™  on 
U»«  ud  Cimoilnf  An 


Absolute  security 
to  your  loose  leaves 


A YALE  lock,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  binder,  holds  every  leaf  as 
securely  as  though  they  were  in  a 
bound  book. 

Only  the  man  who  holds  the  Yale  key 
can  insert  or  extract  a  leaf. 


These  Loose  Leaf  Ledgers  are  all  you  would  expect 
of  a  Mann  Product — made  of  steel,  100%  expansion; 
of  finest  quality  paper;  with  durable  binding. 

Further  information  and  illustrations  sent  on  request. 


BUak  Boot! — Bound  and  l-oe»»  U»( — Uthofnphint.  PriMiltc. 
Eoit.Ti.r— Oftcr  StKiox-rr  ■ 


WILLIAM  MANN  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

PO UNDID  IN  1841 
Nrw  York  OJietJ:  261  BreaJivnjr 


.EtTumo  union 


leakage.  The  seal  we  finally  selected 
withstood  this  test. 

We  then  filled  these  sealed  bottles 
with  turpentine  and  other  "creeping" 
liquids,  inverted  the  bottles  on  blotting 
paper  and  watched  for  leaks.  We  also 
experimented  for  wear,  by  affixing  and 
removing  the  seals  thousands  of  times, 
until  we  were  convinced  that  our  seal 
was  the  most  secure,  as  well  as  the 
neatest,  on  the  market  I 

We  knew  that  we  could  not  afford 
expensive,  many-colored  lithographed 
or  printed  labels;  and  so  we  applied 
our  knowledge  of  halftones,  Ben  Days, 
reverse  line-cuts  and  straight  type,  and 
if  you  will  examine  one  of  our  packages 
of  drug  chemicals  you  will  find  that  the 
label  possesses  the  "color  value" 
usually  associated  with  three-color 
printing. 

In  our  color  scheme  we  wanted 
display  value,  so  that  the  package 
should  not  be  "lost"  when  shown  in 
competition  with  the  many  fancy  drug 
labels  in  the  store.  The  label  must 
stand  the  brunt  of  display  in  the  win- 
dows without  fading.  We  experi- 
mented with  colors  and  packages  in 
stores  illuminated  by  both  natural  and 
artificial  light,  and  were  the  despair  of 
the  ink-makers  and  the  printers  until 
at  last  we  found  our  Strong  Blue, 
Weak  Red,  Reflex  Ink  combination. 

We  know  that  this  package  pulls 
your  eyes  to  it,  whether  it  be  displayed 
in  a  window  or  on  the  shelves,  and  even 
when  it  is  in  the  most  gorgeous  of  com- 
pany. As  a  single  unit  it  looks  clean, 
cool  and  sanitary,  and  is  easily  remem- 
bered. Every  title  is  exactly  in  accord 
with  government  spelling  and  wording. 
Our  guarantee  is  unmistakable,  digni- 
fied and  complete;  all  statements 
regarding  quality,  and  all  descriptions 
and  directions,  are  stated  with  absolute 
truth;  there  is  no  hazy  phraseology. 

Our  products  range  in  size  from  the 
smallest  units  to  the  larger  household 
packages,  and  are  thus  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorest  person. 

The  name  "PURETEST"  was  the 
result  of  months  of  study.  Selections 
from  dictionaries  and  books  of  English 
synonyms,  and  suggestions  from  thou- 
sands of  friends  and  employees  —  one 
by  one  they  were  discarded. 

Then,  one  day  on  the  train,  I  startled 
the  passengers  by  loudly  exclaiming  to 
my  wife,  "I've  got  it,  I've  got  it  and  it's 
a  winner- 'PURETEST !" 

Almost  over  night  we  became  the 
largest  distributors  of  pure  medicinal 
Epsom  salt  in  the  world,  over  forty 
carloads  of  our  product  finding  their 
way  into  the  homes  of  the  American 
people  in  the  first  few  months  of  1920. 

And  so,  once  more,  idealism  in 
business  is  justified;  and  it  appears  that 
even  such  a  simple  cvery-day  article  as 
Epsom  salt  may  achieve  a  touch  of 
romance. 

Digitized  by  Google 
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The  LaSalle  Problem  Method 

—  and  how  it  successfully  condenses  a  lifetime  of  experience  into  a  few  months  of  study 


A  question  has  blocked  action  on  the  part  of  many  thoughtful 
men  who  were  and  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  qualify  in  high 
salary  fields.  They  have  asked  themselves  whether  training  (rained 
at  home  by  correspondence  might  not  prove  to  be  mere  book- 
learning'* — impractical— unmarketable. 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this  question— it  Is  a  natural  one. 
The  burden  of  our  criticism  rests  on  the  man  who  permits  the 
question  to  be  its  own  answer,  and  to  block  and  stop  him  in  his 
upward  climb  without  seeking  further  enlightenment. 

For.  when  nearly  a  quarter  of  million  men  have  trained  with 
LaSalle  and  found  Digger,  better  things  through  this  training  there 
must  be  sound  reasons  for  their  success. 

There  art  reasons.  They  lie  in  the 
LaSalle  Problem  Method  of  imparting— 
not  "book-learning" — but  real,  prac- 
tical, usable  business  experience. 

A  knowledge  of  principles  is  one  thing. 
The  ability  to  apply  and  use  principles — 
actually  do  the  work  at  hand,  is  another 
— and  the  gap  between  the  two  is  bridged 
by  one  factor  and  one  only — txprriemc*. 

That's  why  business  men  place  such 
a  premium  on  experience— it  safeguards 
them  against  costly  experiments. 

Suppose  you  decided  to  take  up  as 
your  life  work— accountancy,  say. 

Now  stretch  your  imagination  a  trifle. 

Suppose  that  through  the  offices  of  an 
influential  friend,  arrangements  were 
made  for  you  to  step  in  and  immediately 
occupy  the  position  you  intended  train- 
ing to  fill — right  in  the  organization  of  a 
big  corporation— with  a  complete  de- 
partment under  your  orders. 

Say  that  by  your  side  were  placed,  as 
your  instructors  and  guides,  several  high 
grade  accountants  —  men  of  national 
reputation— their  sole  duty  being  to  train 
and  equip  you. 

With  these  men  instructing  you  in  proper  principles— then,  you 
yourself  exercising  your  own  judgment  in  handling  transactions 
and  solving  problems  as  they  arose  in  your  daily  work — do  you  get 
the  idea?  You  would  be  acquiring  txftritnet  nght  along  with  the 
bed-rock  fundamentals  of  the  profession. 

Sitting  in  the  chair  of  authority —  dealing  with  actual  business — 
learning  by  applying  what  you  learned — with  experts  correcting 
your  errors,  commending  good  work,  guiding  you  aright  through 
the  ramifications,  routine  and  emergency  situation,  of  the  entire 
accounting  field  and  making  you  make  good  every  step  of  the 
way — mind— not  in  a  classroom,  but  right  in  a  business  office 
where  you  would  be  actually  doing  the  work  you  were  training  for — 

—  wouldn't  you,  at  the  end  ot  a  year  or  so  in  thU  situation  be 
much  farther  ahead  than  men  who  had  spent  years  seeking  the 
same  knowledge  in  the  old,  hard,  "find-out-for- yourself  way? 


TU  LmSarn  Prcikm  HUM  Hatt,  mm  *i  A* 
(an  art  training  fmr.  Big  ctcciiMmj  emmck  you  in  _ 
fXtrciM  of  fmitrmnl  and  tnttatrv*  In  Iht  oxhiaJ  hand- 
Una  of  WW  fmtmm  frmUrmu.  Stlf-canfidtnca— 
proxtkaL  mtmbit  knotakdat  — oB  ika  thlnmi  torn  of 

arptrknea  cm  to  yma  from  an  J  thru  ihtLaSoJU  Proi- 

Um  Mtlhai  hcoai  H  au*<J  you  an  mxptrttnctd  men 


You  can  answer  these  questions — your  good  sense  tells  you  that 
the  situation  described  would  make  you  a  practical  man — sure, 
certain  and  confident  —  able  and  capable  of  holding  down  any 
situation  the  accounting  field  offered. 

And  that  is  why  the  LaSalle  Problem  Method  makes  practical 
men.  Simply  because  the  procedure  outlined  above  is  followed — 
exactly. 

True,  you  do  your  work  at  home.  True,  the  experts  who  help 
you  are  located  here  in  Chicago, 

Nevertheless,  under  the  LaSalle  Problem  Method  you  are 
actually  occupying  the  position  you  are  training  to  fill,  whether  it 
be  in  the  accountancy  field,  or  traffic,  or 
business  management,  or  law,  or  cor- 
respondence— irrespective  of  what  you 
are  studying,  youare  acquiring  principles 
and  applying  them  in  actual  business! 
under  the  watchful  eyes  and  helpful 
guidance  of  men  big  in  your  chosen  field. 

And  when  you  have  completed  your 
LaSalle  work,  you  can  truthfully  say 
that  you  are  not  only  a  thoroly  trained 
man,  but  an  txpariamcaai  man— you  know 
the  bed-rock  principles  and  you  have 
used  them  all — the y  are  familiar  tools  in 
your  hands. 

A  LaSalle  man  can  walk  in  anywhere 
with  confidence.  He  does  not  feel  the 
uncertainty  and  fear  that  arise  when  one 
faces  the  new  and  unknown.  Under  the 
Problem  Method  he  has  explored  his 
chosen  field  on  his  own  feet — 'the  ques- 
tions, the  problems,  the  difficulties— he 
has  met,  faced  and  conquered  them  alL 
His  experience  makes  him  know  that 
alt  ho  he  may  be  assuming  a  new  position 
at  highc r  nay ,  the  duties  of  that  position 
are  an  old,  familiar  story. 
Experience  is  cash  capita]  in  business. 
There  are  only  two  ways  to  get  it- 
One  is  the  old,  slow,  uncertain  way.  The  man  who  chooses  to 
learn  a  branch  of  business  by  picking  it  up  bit  by  bit  as  be  goes 
along,  finds  the  years  slip  by  taster  than  he  thought  and  some- 
times his  progress  not  as  sure  as  he  had  anticipated.  For,  all  the 
'  'bits  of  knowledge' '  he  sought  may  not  have  come  his  way. 

The  other  road  is  short,  sure  and  certain.  It  lies  thru  the 
Problem  Method,  exclusive  with  LaSalle  Extension  University. 
This  way  condenses  into  the  months  experience  which  it  takes 
most  men  a  lifetime  to  gain. 

There  is  food  for  serious 
thought  in  the  literature 
that  comes  when  you 
send  the  coupon  at  the  bot- 
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LaSalle  Extension  University 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


If  you  are  in  earnest  when  you  say  to  yourself  that  you  must  do  something  to  permanently  increase  your 
earning  capacity  —  then  —  check  the  coupon  below  in  the  square  opposite  that  training  which  appeals 
moat  to  you.  It  Is  a  step  you  will  never  regret.  And  it  la  a  step  that  is  one  hundred  times  as  hard  to 
make  tomorrow  as  it  is  to  take  today.*  Where's  that  pen — never  mind — a  pencil  will  do  just  as  well. 


LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 


Dept.  292-R 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


WejSI  r Tr -*  —  catalog  and  full  Information  regarding  tha  corjrao  and  nerria*  I  ha ra  marked  with  an  X  baloar.  Alaoa  copy  of  yocr  book.  "Ten  Ywi'  Promotion  in  One."  all  wlthoot 
obligation  to  DM. 


□ HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY  i 
Training  for  poattioni  aa  Audi- 
tor. Comptroller.  ftlbUa  Ac- 
rocoUK.  Coat  Accountant, 
ate. 

□ BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT. 
Training  for  Official,  Mana- 
gerial, Salaa  and  Exaraura 
poaltiong. 

□ EXPERT  BOOKKEEPING, 
Training  far  poaibon  u  Uaad 
Baokkaapar. 


r— i  COMMERCIAL  LAW, 
1—lKawSat.Rafarrem  and 
a  Scrriec  for  Boain* 


□ BANKING  AND  FINANCE. 
Training  f or  ciegctiTc  uuajtlo— 
1  PmaxtriaJlaal 


C  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC* 
Training  for  poaitkpna  aa  Rail- 
road and  Indoatrial  Truffle  Man- 

□ PERSONNEL  AND  EMPLOY- 
MENT MANAGEMENT, 
Training  for  Emplorira,  Eton- 
plormen  I M  uurm .  Ex  ecuti  T  pa . 
Industrial  Erjrfiiaara. 


ha  Baaka  and 

MSB, 

f— I  BUSINESS  ENGLISH  I 
L-lTrainlng  for  Boaio-aa  Corraa- 

pondcrjta  and  Copy  Wrltara. 
r— I  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGE. 
UmENT  EFFICIENCY,  Train- 

lac  tor  Prodintio*)  atanaam 

Ixvartmcnt  Head*,  and  all  Uwaa 
daeiring  training;  In  tba  «B  faa- 
toraof  rfnrtaner. 


r-| BUSINESS  LETTER  WRIT. 
UlNGi  Training  for  poaltkona  aa 

Corraapocidaau,  Mall  Haiaa  Dt- 
rector,  and  aiacotrra  Mur> 
writing:  poattion*. 

□LAW, 
Train  Ing  for  Bar;  LL.B  Dam*. 

□ MODERN  FOREM  ANSHIP  i 
Training  in  tba  direction  and 
handling  of  Induatnal  forcaa- 
far  Foranuari,  oVjb-Porarnan. 
Contractor,.  Hnop  Hoparlntan- 
(4anta.aU. 


] EFFECTIVE  SPEAKINCt 
Training  In  tha  crt  of  forceful, 
«r?actlrn  apeeeh  for  fctlalatara. 
BaJaaman.  Kratemai  Laadara. 
Politician*  " 


□C  P.  A.  COACHING  FOR  AD- 
VANCED ACCOUNTANTS, 
Id  praparauocj  for  8 tat.  Board 
and  Ioctitota  Exam  Ina tiooa. 
I— fCOMMERCIAL  SPANISH, 
LjTrainlnct  for  poaltlona  aa  For- 
tier,  CorraanonKlant  with  Span- 
|ab-*paakias  aoajooia*. 


_  Prwnl  PoaitldO 
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"Ever  Notice  The  Boss's  Desk 
He's  Setting  Us  an  Example!" 

T«n»  II  i  i  w  r—  ■■»»■■  .Saul— aatoWrSnSi 
IV  OmH  M  w  '  IJ]'ii(W.    tw  1M 
M  >n  Hi  i""K  Wo**— 

"How  to  Organ!**  Dnk  Work"  Fro* 

U  tW  dlla  mt  Um  W«rfc  OmMvr  SvtWtSn  whW.  t*Oa  n«rv 
Hvm  lw«  th»,  «•«  wiiili  Um  it ■  i t ■  of  ail  their  ,*V, 
pi  |||  ■  —  th«r  f«*  aotee  IW  *'aSj£M*M*'  *M  "o*m*»* 
iffMl' '  |M|mw,  *M|  apprr  S»  •!»*•  wort  «mm  nf  tin 
■rwSuruM,  !■  I  lSliS,  Wfcletl  Save  dune  ■  *Sg*ai  w  nana  BS 

tars**  ii   i. 

1>S»»dl»tt*Sjiteilar  1  niitjuilla— rtW«t<imllll, 

IWk  "Wl  I .  r*lN  raartVataJ  *ee»,  mm  all  •  ■teeW 
•urtmtm        |  *■  1 1 1    |  i||i         rteklfc**.    liveable.  imAwM. 

..  No.  MO-10U'  a  IT'.  SacsttfM,  K  M  I  7*»0 
..  IW.M»-1»U'»  l*\  10  p*<**s*.  (3.50  llo.oo 
..  f«o.  W-l».4'mIIMJ  F-ck»t..l$.»»  114.5* 


No. 


Work- 


•m  17*.  •  port**..  II .00 
•■If,  10  pork*..  II .» 

•«IIMS 

Co. 7 


Absolute  Time  Records 


Kimi«  tnth#aiin«itiwh**«  worki« iMN 
■  n«i  r  i  , - hr  i  whom 

-P-U  d-'ti-fffH;  *.  h-rn  I 
and 

Kaatrna  Tbsae  fhiMfi  cost  Untr,  arv 
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AT  LAST! 

BEAUTIFUL 
LITHOGRAPHY 

FOR 
SMALL  USERS 

1000  Lettrili^rt.     i  ONLY 
1000  B.llh«.d.  «»d  V  1 1 3.78 
1000  5-t.iemer.t.      \  tar  Lot 

1000  Lrerhda  a  MOO  Billkda  113.75 
10001'rge  A  2000      Learhda  113.75 
50U0  Urar  Letterheads  (23.75 

Customers  from  Main*    lithographed  am  pood  Bond 
fo  California.            Paper.    Wnu  far  Samaim. 
KIT  DEE  UTWKRAPtU)«  to  .  TH  bra*  *"  .  tOwdLr..  ffk 

$1,000.00  for  an  idea 

Ok  oi  mr  Mm  York  clients  pud  me  51  mi  id 
lor  an  iota  —  but  hr  would  not  part  with  it  lor 
hfty  tiroes  thii  »um.  because  it  hat  already  earned 
S..UJ MUX Hn  pronta  aad  shows  prospects  ol  earn- 
ing JlOUjUOu.00  within  tbc  wit  year. 
I  get  quick  results  lor  tkoat  oho  want  to  imirtrir 
ikrtr  lain  by  using  business  Irtteri.  My  leei  ran 
from  I1U0  to  11  AM  and  produce  pronli  (mm  ten 
to  Mty  times  this.  Do  yon  want  to  build  up  your 
ulct  with  better  I 


EDWARD  H 
ik, 


SCHULZE 


f<  W.r.r. 

2»  Writ  42nd  St.    New  York  City 


Eighteen-Cent  Cotton 
— and  the  Greenville 
Plan 

rPHE  retail  merchants  of  Greenville, 
South  Carolina,  found  themselves 
in  October  facing  a  situation  that 
threatened  to  wipe  out  the  profits  of 
the  past  two  years.  Their  shelves 
were  piled  with  goods  bought  at  high 
prices,  and  trade  was  virtually  at  a 
standstill. 

Cotton  was  quoted  at  around  18 
cents,  the  growers  had  no  money  and 
were  unable  to  borrow.  In  this  ex- 
tremity the  Merchants'  Bureau  of  the 
Greenville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
came  to  the  rescue  and  devised  a  plan 
that  would  enable  the  grower  to  hold 
his  cotton  for  a  raise  and  finance  him 
during  the  holding  process. 

A  company  called  the  Merchants' 
Cotton  Company,  with,  a  capital  of 
$300,000,  was  hastily  organized  with 
J.  W.  Kirkpa  trick,  president  of  a 
Greenville  department  store  company 
and  of  the  Merchants'  Bureau,  as 
president,  and  William  H.  Timmons, 
secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, as  secretary. 

In  and  near  Greenville  arc  seventeen 
cotton  mills,  all  of  which  carry  large 
balances  with  New  York  commission 
houses.  The  plan  contemplated  that 
each  mill  should  withdraw  a  certain 
sum  from  New  York  and  place  it  in 
local  banks  on  certificates  of  deposit, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  banks 
would  lend  it  to  cotton  growers  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Merchants' 
Cotton  Company.  What  necessitated 
this  roundabout  method  was  the  fact 
that  the  Merchants'  Cotton  Company 
was  not  a  chartered  corporation  and 
therefore  could  not  legally  lend  or 
borrow. 

The  banks  agreed  to  the  plan,  pro- 
vided the  mills  would  put  up  the 
"ante."  The  money  was  to  be  loaned 
on  a  basis  of  12  cents  a  pound  for  six 
months,  the  cotton  having  been  placed 
previously  in  a  bonded  warehouse.  No 
more  than  twenty  bales  would  be 
taken  from  any  one  man  who  owned 
his  own  farm,  but  for  the  tenant  farmer 
the  sky  was  the  limit.  The  Merchants' 
Bureau  agreed  to  pay  all  expenses  in- 
curred bv  the  operation  of  the  com- 
pany. B'y  November  1  the  JWOO.000 
had  been  subscribed,  and  most  of  it 
was  in  the  vaults  of  the  Greenville 
banks. 

Forms  were  prepared  and  approved 
by  the  directors,  a  manager  was  engag- 
ed and  office*  were  opened  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  On  Novem- 
ber 15— just  twenty-six  days  after  the 
idea  was  conceived  —  the  first  loan  was 
made.  At  7  o'clock  on  the  opening 
morning  more  than  fifty  farmers 


Fenton 

Labels  and  Seals 
STICK 


YOL  have  countless  need*  for 
label*  and  seals  in  your  busi- 
ness. Be  sure  you  u*e  Fenton 
Label*  and  Seals.  They  stick  where 
you  stick  them.  The  whole  surface 
takes  hold.  No  curling  of  edges, 
tearing,  or  peeling  off.  Thii  stick- 
ability  is  one  of  the  things  thai 
make  Fenton  Labels  and  Seals 
famous. 

Fenton  Label  and  Seal  designs 
are  numberless.  Fenton  quality 
means  the  best  paper — the  best 
printing  and  color  work  with  the 
best  sticking  surface.  Fenton 
service  insures  prompt  deliver)'. 
Kenton  value  means  the  best  labels 
and  seals  at  the  lowest  price  con- 
sistent with  quality. 

Let  us  supply  you  with  Fenton 
Labels  and  Seals.  Write  us  for 
prices  and  catalog. 

FENTON  LABEL  CO.,  INC. 

50H.512  R.c  Stroot 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


WORK  IS  ROUTE! 

more  efficiently  and  easily  when  all 
jobs  are  timed  with 

The  Automatic 
TIME  STAMP 

From  receipt  of  production  order 
to  shipping  ol  goods,  every  step 
of  manufacture  can  be  raactlr 
timed,  and  wasteful  methods 
and   wasted   time  eliminated. 
Also  useful  for  timing  letters, 
Ulcararos, orders,  waybills,  pay- 
roll t  imc  cards,  roue  hers  etc. 
Mandaome.  dustproof.  dur- 
able, and  absolutely  accu- 
rate. Wutb  Foa  Fomra. 


VALE'S 

Acid-proof 
Fade-proof 
Water-proof 
TamPer-proof 

INK 


costs  only  about 
and  is  truer. 


points.    Prevents  check-raising. 

A  perfect  writing  fluid  for 
all  purpose* 

Idral  for  fountain  pms. 

Send  lor  circular  and  ask  lor  quotation  on  * 
definite  number  ol  quarts  or  gallons. 

Ala»  get  our  prlcM  on  tnh'i 
Inatantlnk  tablets. 

JOHN  KVALE  INK  COMPANY 

8  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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vailing  in  line  outside  the  offices  of 
the  company,  although  the  manager 
had  announced  in  the  newspapers  the 
day  before  that  the  office  would  not 
be  open  for  business  until  8:30  o'clock. 

By  the  end  of  November  $50,000 
had  been  loaned  in  amounts  ranging 
from  $50  to  $1,500,  all  of  it  to  small 
Landowners  and  tenant  farmers. 

The  farmer  comes  to  the  manager 
ind  presents  his  warehouse  receipt. 
The  manager  approves  his  application 
ind  gives  him  a  memorandum  to  the 
bank.  At  the  bank  the  farmer  signs 
a  note  and  gets  his  money. 

"We  don't  claim."  said  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick,  "that  our  plan  will  boost  the 
(rice  of  cotton  to  30  or  40  cents 
vithin  a  month,  or  at  all.  But  we  are 
beeping  some  cotton  off  the  market, 
ind  when  the  plan  is  generally  adopted 
it  will  help  a  whole  lot  until  the  farmer 
can  get  his  cot'on  to  Europe.  As  for 
our  own  business— yes,  it  has  helped. 
Sixty  days  ago  I  was  canceling  orders 
by  wire;  today  I  ordered  more  than  a 
carload  of  goods  for  this  store  — also 
by  wire." 

High  Brows  and  Low  Heels 

Traveling  salesman  for  shoe  manu- 
facturers say  they  sell  more  "sensible" 
shoes  for  women  to  retailers  in  Boston 
than  to  dealers  in  any  other  city  of  the 
same  class  in  size  in  the  country.  It  is 
i  fact  that  observation  on  Boylslon 
street,  or  Tremont  street,  or  almost 
I  anywhere  in  Boston  will  reveal  a 
surprising  preponderance  of  low-heeled 
shoes  on  feminine  feet.  Inquiry  in  two 
directions  developed  two  diametrically 
opposite  theories  as  to  the  reason. 

"Boston  women  wear  'sensible' 
shoes  because  they  do  a  lot  of  walking," 
said  a  retail  shoe  dealer  on  Tremont 
street.  **They  have  to  walk  because 
taxicab  rates  in  Boston  are  so  high  — 
higher  than  in  any  other  city  of  the 
same  size." 

"Yes,"  admitted  the  taxicab  agent 
H  one  of  the  Copley  Square  hotels, 
"our  rates  arc  pretty  high.  But  we 
■"'jvc  to  make  'em  high  in  order  to  live. 
The  people  of  Boston— especially  the 
»omen— do  an  awful  lot  of  walking!" 

And  there  you  are. 

I 

Insurance  for  Employees 

The  General  Electric  Company  has 
innounced  the  adoption  of  a  group 
durance  plan  for  all  employees  who 
been  with  the  company  a  year. 

The  plan  will  affect  70,000  workers 
>tf  both  sexes.  The  total  liability  which 
T'U  be  assumed  by  the  company  will 
«  $50,000,000,  it  is  estimated.  The 
plan  went  into  effect  January  1. 


TJCopies^jTilnute 


YOUR  stenographer   or  office  boy- 
can  print   form  letters,  bulletins, 
circulars  or  ruled  forms— 75  a  min- 
ute — in  y  our  own  office — sharp,  clear-cut  \ 
letters  with  the  exact  appearance  of  type-  \ 
written  originals.    Illustrated  circulars,  1*7 
office   and  factory  forms- — bulletins  — 
notices  —  any  thing  that  can  be  type- 
written, hand  written,  drawn  or  ruled.  ^*C:*-I*«i 

J*: 

STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

saves  time  and  money  for  manufactur-         /  \  • 

ers,  merchants,  churches,  schools  and 
professional  men.  W  ith  it  you  can  get 
out  sales  or  collect  ion  letters  without 
delay  ,  without  trouble — almost  with- 
out expense.  You  can  issue  bulletins 
to  employes  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Illustrations  and  Signatures  / **5^^?r^  - 

Easily  Reproduced  's^y  **§Eg?--£' 

Rotospccd  is  the  simplified  duplicator.  There 
is  only  one  model  —  no  accessories  —  no  com- 
plicated  parts.  It  prints  on  any  kind  of 
paper  and  any  size  from  a  3  xS  inch  card  tof 
an  x  16  inch  sheet.  Ii  reproduces  draw- 
ings, signatures,  etc.,  without  the  use  of  cuts  m 
or  electrotypes.  ^ 

Accept  Ths»  Offer  V7  The  Roto^pood  Co. 

We  will   send    you    a   Rotospeed,   fully  ^^^.JJ^„^o"hiIh'"1  S*' 

equipped  with  all  supplies  for  printing  24  .... 

_rVr  -i        t"       •       i  ii  Send  nic  without  obligation  umnci 

different  jobs.    Try  it  thoroughly  at  Rnto!1|wl  work< 

our  expense.    Write  now  tor  samples  J  ,aj|,  0f  your  fm  trial  offer 

of  work  produced  by  others  in  your 

line  of  business  and  details  of  our  Nime 

liberal  free  trial  offer.     Mail  the  f    '  *me  '•■»• 
Coupon  now.  f  Address 

The  Rotoapeed  Co.  f 
4*6  E.  Third  St..  Dayton,  Ohio  / 

Vo  v  Vi  i  "t  Vi'i  ffecJ^Jy^^JftO^lc 
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myouqI*  paj  anil  private  l---l.-rr  with  the 
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Aft  pustrd  up  to  d*te  every  <I»y 
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Set  an  L.  B.  Stock  record  to 
"watch  your  inventory " 


Stock-on-hand  is  as  important  these  days  as  money-in-bank.  Never  has 
it  been  so  necessary  to  know  exactly  what  an  inventory  shows. 

And  an  L.  B.  Stock  record  will  keep  you  correctly  advised.  For  it  keeps 
strict  tab  on  every  item  of  stock  received,  delivered,  on  hand. 

Take  the  experience  of  The  Hoosier  Manufacturing  Company,  makers  of 
Hoosier  kitchen  cabinets.  Stock  records  formerly  were  kept  in  loose-leaf 
form,  posted  by  hand.  We  suggested  the  L.  B.  Stock  record  (cards), 
mechanically  posted. 

The  question  was:  Could  the  machine- posted  stock  record  be  used  to 
advantage,  with  only  1,200  items  and  400  postings  a  day?  The  case  was 
proved — the  L.  B.  Stock  record,  machine-posted,  installed.  It  has  (1)  saved 
time  in  posting,  and  (2)  proved  much  more  accurate. 

An  L.  B.  Stock  record  is  practical  for  the  small  concern,  needing  only  a 
trayful  of  cards;  for  the  large  concern,  with  thousands  of  items  to  keep 
track  of. 

You  can  determine  i:s  value  for  yourself — 
by  lending  for  sample  cards  and  literature. 


LibraVy  B  ureau 


Card  and  filing 
systems 


Founded  1876 


Filing  cabinets 
wmii  and  steel 


Boston 
43  Federal  street 

Albany.  51  Stair  •ll»»t 
Atlanta    IUH   I'ryor  nrwt 
Raltiiporr    1 1  t."«h«  «tr«< 
Blrrnlneham.  Vault  Floor,  JtfTmoo 

t'ounty  Bank  bl.l* 
Rri>ht't»'  i         Main  alrwt 
lliaTalo.  1  20 - 1      IVarl  ttrnt 
rlneUnd-  Sll  Hurwrlor  im/le 
rt.lumli".  50  Smith  Third  itrtot 
Itrmrr.  ll«  t'.ii  (Ui  an. I  Klortrlc  bide 
Itr.  Mulrxi.  303  Uubtirll  til.Jut. 


New  York 
316  Broadway 


910 


Philadelphia 
Chestnut  street 


Chicago 
6  N.  Michigan  ave. 


IVtrr.lt.       Wa.lilnss.il  liltil. 
K  ill  H   .     »►  l'<  IN.i.l  "«t 
Hull  .i<l.  I«  l'i»tl  Itrrl 
lloii-l-.n.  Iltii  T*\a  avr. 
Irulluri.tKilh.  JI2  Mi-i.-liiuti  Rank  bllff. 
Kin  >  l  ilt,  ill  ti/jil.  til  ll. 
tarn  l.ullr,  Ky  .  :.n>  IbiiiiMlF  bide. 
MiKaut.-r.  tSt  rajaaartl  blurk 
Minn*  Jiuilit,  1'*  BateM  arrnue.  South 
Ifak  nrli-at.v  Stl  I'an.ti  *tr..\ 
N««.irl<.  \  J..  ::!  I  1 1 nt  n  itrirt 
IMt-bm.b..     :<...-  oiucr  bi  le 


IVrtlsnl  Mr  .  dr.".  Ma-fllr  Mil*. 

I'll*  ,.l.  Iirt',  III  U.'.llniu  ll-r  »lirvt 
ll.i lir..  '      1823-14  M  b|.hr. 
Kt.  Ia.ui.  MU-Rli  Amah  I  !  1.,- 
til.  I'i.iI.  131  btaTina  undo 

Si  unl  .11     I""  I Yfllba  II  M.U. 
Spr  mtlleM.  Max  .  Wbltn»>  felibj. 
•jyraru*-.  1*1  inT  tlmmy  bUc 
T»t.  I"  iT.'O  «|i>l«r  kUc 
».  Iii-i-.-i  <ti  *  I  i  i:.ih  «trwi.  N.  W. 
U     .  in.  JIT  Statu  Mutual  MdU. 
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|ti*Trfir.rTAR§ 

F.  W.  IVaama-mh  J>  C.  . 

S.in  t'runi  i.i-u,  129  MaiV.it  ittaat 
mul*.  I<i«  Q»w»jl  '\rm 
Ciakljlt'l.  S«i  Thlitr-rnlb  atravl 

Mi-K»f  k  tV.  litniirlli. 

1^..  Anxcti.,  IIU  l\u-irir  KLilrle 
M  I?. 

nikrf  R«.» , 

Halla-i.  |H'.l  FitlJ  ilrrcl 
C  0.  A.lamt. 
bull  1-ak.  Cll>.  I«)-20J  JCcn  M  Ik. 
Fkrll 


Mighty  as  it  may  be,  the  power  or 
the  skill  of  one  man  will  accomplish 
only  a  human  limit.   We  know  of  no 
other  machine  that  so  greatly  multiplies 
man-power  as  does  the  Mimeograph.  Five 
thousand  well-printed  duplicates  of  a  type- 
written sheet  delivered  every  hour,  with  only  a 
few  minutes  consumed  in  getting  ready  to  print, 
is  a  truly  remarkable  accomplishment,  even  in  these 
days  of  urgent  speed.    In  your  own  office,  under 
your  direct  supervision,  the  work  can  be  privately 
and  cleanly  done — at  negligible  cost.  And  if  diagrams, 
illustrations  or  plans  are  needed,  they  may  be  included 
on  the  same  sheet  by  a  simple  method  of  tracing.  The  Mimeo- 
graph costs  little  to  install  and  little  to  operate — and  it  is  a  mighty 
power  in  the  economy  of  American  business.    Let  us  show  you 
how  it  will  save  both  effort  and  money  for  you.  Write  for  booklet 
"B-l"  to  the  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  — and  New  York. 
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Your  office  needs  this 

THE  current  account  tray  makes  the 
handling  of  ledger  leaves,  statements 
etc.,  an  easy,  simple  matter.  It  speeds  up 
posting;  lends  itself  to  all  the  varying 
needs  of  the  modern  business  office. 

The  Bakcr-Vawter  current  account  tray 
ledger  leaves  and  statements  arc  the  result 
of  machine  bookkeeping  needs;  conse- 
quently they  have  taken  first  place  in 
offices  where  efficiency  is  expected. 

Though  only  one  unit  in  the  system  it 
bears  the  same  stamp  of  quality  and  value 
that  has  characterized  all  our  systems 
since  their  inception  more  than  thirty- 
years  ago. 

Baker -Vawter  Company 

Originators  &  Manufacturers  Loose  Leaf  &*Steel  Filing  Equipment 


Officrt  in  52  citiri 
frunuficiurinff  plants  at 
Brnt><n.  Harbor ,  Mich. 
Sin  Frnncitco.  Calif. 
Hoi y  n  k  r ,  M*it. 
Kioiai    City,  Mo. 

C*n>adi.in  |)iitrifciit<*t: 
C'opelan  3  •  Cl»H*r*"ii 
Ltd  ,  Br^nptnii,  Ont. 
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SECTIONAL  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

BUILT  TO  ENDURE 


THE  attractiveness  of  an  office  <iepeoil>  upon  the  attractive- 
ness and  quality  of  ita  furnishings. 
Globe- Wernicke  Off  i«  Eq  uipmcnt  ia  of  the  highot  quality 
and  on*  of  it«  distinguishing  feature*  it  beauty  of  design. 

Aa  attractively  equipped  oific*  lend*  dignity,  commands 
respect  and  immediately  predisposes  visitors  favorably.  Wbere 
attractive  equipment  n  lacking  tb*  oppoaitc  effect  ia  usually 
produced. 

Beaidea  being  beautiful.  Globe- Wernicke  Office  Equipment 
ia  tba  man  practical  from  an  investment  or  real  bard  service 
standpoint. 

Tb*  KNOWN  VALUE  of  Glob*  -  Wernicke  Office 
Equipment  make*  your  pure  baa*  a  protected  investment.  Tbc 
Globe  -Wernicke  nam*  apcll*  "VALUE"  to  your  visitor  or  a 


prospective  associate  in  a  contemplated  amalgamation.  Tbe 
nam*  also  guarantees  resale  price  and  lowers  annual  deprecia- 
tion write-off. 

STANDARDIZATION  make*  Globe- W.rnicke  cabinet, 
tb*  most  economical  for  tb*  smallest  or  largest  business  ia  tbc 
world.  All  cabinet*  arc  sectional,  i.  «.  interchangeable,  so 
that  a  section  after  years  of  service  bo  longer  required  in  one 
department  of  an  office  can  be  used  in  another  or  in  a  branch 
city.  By  standardizing  witb  Globe- Wernicke  Sections,  a 
corporation  can  use  tbe  same  system  in  every  branch  office  in 
every  city,  as  well  as  in  tb*  bom*  offiee. 

CONSTRUCTION.  WORKMANSHIP  and  FILE  DE- 
VICES arc  a*  near  perfection  a*  human  ingenuity  can  make 
them  and  they  cost  no  mora  tbaa  tb*  ordinary  kind. 


Cato/ogu*  No  MB  explain*  oil  and  u  a  too*  tOwtl 
Worth    a    nJa<*  on    «o*ru  of  fit*  manager's  des*. 

3b*  9lokeAvSrttiek«Co. 
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A  Cure  for  Townshipitis 


A  CERTAIN  Prominent  Personage 
/M  visited  a  certain  home-town  in 
*  Ohio  one  day  a  few  years  ago 
to  address  a  banquet  or  lay  a  corner 
stone  or  bury  a  leading  citizen,  or  some- 
thing. A  certain  city  editor,  in  con- 
formity with  the  immutable  laws  that 
rule  the  lives  and  plan  the  assignments 
of  all  city  editors,  sent  a  certain  report- 
er to  interview  the  Personage.  "Get 
him/*  instructed  the  city  editor,  still 
running  true  to  form,  "get  him  to  talk 
about  local  affairs." 

The  reporter  met  the  Personage  in 
the  lobby  of  the  home-town's  leading 
hotel.  Now  there  are  certain  laws 
that  rule  the  lives  of  reporters.  Mind- 
ful of  these,  the  reporter  asked: 

"What  do  you  think  of  our  city?" 

"You've  got  too  darned  many  town- 
ships," replied  the  Personage. 

"Eh?"  inquired  the  astonished,  if 
inelegant,  reporter. 

"I  say."  the  Personage  elucidated, 
"that  you've  got  too  darned  many 
townships  hereabouts.  You  sec,  I  was 
driven  out  from  Cleveland  in  aq  auto- 
mobile. As  we  were  leaving  the  city, 
I  was  impressed  by  the  excellence  of 
the  highway.  It  was  as  smooth  and 
level  as  the  roadbed  of  a  first-class 
railroad.  I  turned  to  the  others  in  the 
car  to  compliment  the  road,  and  just 
them,  slam  I  The  back  of  the  seat  rose 
up  and  hit  me.  I  thought  we  had 
dropped  off  a  cliff.  The  good  road 
was  gone.  We  were,  seemingly,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Bad 
Lands.  For  a  mile  or 
more  we  clambered 
through  young  can- 
yons and  climbed 
young  mountains  and 
fell  off  young  preci- 
pices. I  was  amazed. 
The  others  in  the  car 
explained  that  we  had 
passed  into  another 
township.  And  then, 
miraculously,  the  good 
road  re-appeared. 
Another  township! 
For  the  next  mile  or 
jo  we  moved  as  if 
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floating  on  oil.  Then,  slam  I  We 
bumped  into  another  township.  So  it 
went  all  the  way  out  here,  township 
to  township  and  good  road  to  bad. 

"Really,  I've  never  before  been  in  a 
section  of  the  country  where  you  ac- 
tually could  feel  the  boundary  lines  I 
You've  got  too  darned  many  town- 
ships. You've  got  more  townships 
than  a  toad  has  warts.  You've  got  the 
township  itch.  I'd  call  it  townshipitis." 

Townshipitis  is  the  disease  that  has 
afflicted  the  highways  of  America  ever 
since  the  men  of  America— or  some  of 
them  — began  to  realize  that  a  road  is 
something  more  than  a  scratch  across 
the  landscape  along  which  fences  have 
to  be  built.  Townshipitis  is  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  every  mile  of 
reasonably  permanent  road  in  existence 
in  America  today  has  cost  us  Americans 
just  about  $240,000.  Road  just  as 
good  can  be  built  for  $30,000  to  $40,000 
a  mile.  That  discrepancy  of  about 
$200,000  a  mile  represents  the  toll  that 
townshipitis  has  taken  — the  toll  of 
nation-wide  waste  that  has  come  partly 
from  the  disjointed,  disassociated,  dis- 
organized effort  that  is  conceived  by 
narrowness  of  mind  and  partly  from  the 
mistakes  that  have  been  born  of  sheer, 
downright  ignorance  of  the  science  of 
routing  and  building  roads.  The 
trouble  has  been  not  that  there  were 
too  many  townships,  as  the  visiting 
Personage  diagnosed  the  case,  but  that 
the  townships  and  the  counties  and 


The  federal  government  and  the  atates  together  are  building  between  12,000  and  15,000 
miles  of  permanent  highways  each  year 


even  the  stales,  themselves,  have  had 
too  many  notions  and  hunches  and 
ideas  and  half-baked  plans  concerning 
where  roads  should  be  built,  and  how. 

Do  you  know  what  a  "stub"  is? 
"Stub"  is  road-engineering  parlance 
for  a  segment  of  improved  highway— 
probably  expensively  improved  — that 
starts  nowhere  and  ends  in  the  same 
place.  You  know  of  a  stub  within  five 
miles  of  your  store  or  office.  You  re- 
member it  because  the  last  time  you 
drove  over  it,  just  after  you  emerged 
from  the  under-cut  under  the  intcrur- 
ban  tracks,  you  encountered  a  wooden 
horse  sprawled  crosswise  of  the  road 
bearing  a  sign  that  read,  "Road  closed 
—  detour."  They  were  repairing  the 
"permanent"  road  again.  The  coun- 
try over,  there  are  hundreds,  possibly 
thousands,  of  just  such  stubs  as  that. 
They  are  the  rash  of  townshipitis. 

But  for  four  years  America  has  been 
taking  something,  nationally,  for  its 
townshipitis.  We  are  convalescing; 
we  have  passed  along  the  road  of  im- 
provement beyond  the  stage  at  which 
the  attending  physicians  confine  them- 
selves to  the  bulletin:  "The  patient  is 
doing  as  well  as  can  be  expected." 

The  treatment  began  about  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  a  new  national  baby. 
His  name  was  Motor  Truck.  He  was 
a  husky  youngster,  was  little  M.  T. 
Even  before  he  had  outgrown  his  first 
rattle  — figuratively  and  literally  — we 
saw  that  he  was  destined  to  become  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  economic 
household.  We  nick- 
named him  Little 
Brother,  because  he 
seemed  to  "take  after" 
that  older  son,  Rail- 
road. Now  Little 
Brother  might  have 
grown  up  just  wild. 
But  we  determined 
that  he  should  have 
his  chance  and  that 
he  should  grow  up  in 
healthful  surround- 
ings. And  so  we  si  t 
about  the  cradicati' 
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of  that  townshipitis  thing.  The 
family  doctor  was  Uncle  Sam. 

On  July  11.  1916,  what  is  known 
as  the  Federal-Aid  Road  Act  be- 
came a  law.  Primarily,  that  act 
of  Congress  transformed  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Theretofore  the 
bureau  had  been  an  advisory 
agency,  sitting  in  academic  aloof- 
ness from  the  workaday  world, 
experimenting  with  and  playing  at 
road-building,  but  having  no  part  in 
the  actual  building  of  roads  that 
was  going  on.  The  bureau  had 
been  limited  as  to  funds  and  as  to 
the  legal  scope  of  its  activity.  This 
had  been  in  line  with  a  century-old 
policy  of  federal  road-building 
abstinence.  The  Federal-Aid  Road 
Act  transferred  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  from  the  academic  to  the 
active  class,  gave  it  a  couple  of 
barrels  of  money  and  equipped  it 
with  the  necessary  human  ma- 
chinery in  the  way  of  a  nation-wide 
organization  to  apply  that  money 
to  the  planning  and  building  of  a 
national  system  of  highways. 

A  national  system  of  highways! 
Your  mind  pictures  a  map  of  the 
United  States.  Crossing  that  map 
from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to 
south  your  mind's  eye  traces  a  pattern 
of  far-flung  roads,  stretched  like  taut 
wires  from  Atlantic  to  PaciGc  and  from 
Lakes  to  Gulf.  It  makes  an  inspiring 
mental  picture.  But— 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  Arthur  L. 
Luedke,  engineer-economist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  explained  to 
me,  "our  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
a  national  system  of  highways  doesn't 
include,  primarily  at  least,  transconti- 
nental roads.  We  might  build  a  3,000- 
mile  road  from  coast  to  coast  that 
would  cost  $100,000  a  mile.  It  would 
be  a  monumental  work.  But  econom- 
ically, just  now,  it  would  be  all  wrong. 
To  the  bureau  a  national  system  of 
highways  means  such  an  arrangement 
of  improved  roads  us  will  fit  most 
accurately  into  the  existing  arrange- 
ment of  the  centers  of  production  and 
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modern  highway  built  by 
and  an  EaaCarn  state  on 


the  federal  government 
i  "nfty-flfry"  baaU 


of  the  facilities  of  distribution  and  will 
function  most  efficiently  in  the  process 
of  transporting  the  necessities  of  life 
from  the  farms,  the  mines  and  the 
forests  to  the  existing  centers  of  distri- 
bution and  of  carrying  the  products  of 
manufacture  to  the  markets  and  to  the 
ultimate  consumers.  Such  a  concep- 
tion may  mean,  in  certain  rather 
exceptional  cases,  an  interstate  high- 
way crossing  two,  three,  or  maybe  even 
four  states.  But  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  it  means  the  improvement 
of  the  shorter  roads,  the  main-market 
routes  that  radiate  from  such  centers  of 
population  and  of  distribution  as  New 
York,  Chicago,  Toledo,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha  and  the  like." 

Federal  aid.  as  written  into  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal-Aid  Road  Act  of 
1916,  means  just  what  it  says  — federal 
aid.  And  therein  lies  the  crux  of  the 
whole  matter.    Federal  road-building 


effort,  as  it  is  applied  under  th* 
terms  of  the  act,  permits  of  no 
federal  interference,  no  federal  dicta- 
tion, in  the  road-building  affairs 
of  any  state.  The  federal  govern- 
ment may  not  initiate.  It  may  only 
co-operate.  A  state  may  start  a 
project  and  ask  federal  aid.  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  if  it  ap- 
proves the  project  and  considers  it 
in  harmony  with  that  broad  concep- 
tion of  a  national  system  of  high- 
ways, will  help  in  the  building  of 
that  road  to  the  extent  of  paying 
one-half  its  cost.  All  that  the 
federal  government  asks  in  return 
is  that  the  slate  permit  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  to  supervise,  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  the  actual  build- 
ing of  the  road. 

So  much  for  the  broad,  underly- 
ing principles  of  federal-aid  road- 
building.  Now  to  explain  how  it 
operates  and  what  it  has  accom- 
plished: 

The  original  federal-aid  act  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $75,000,000  for 
rural  post  roads  in  installments  at 
the  rate  of  $5,000,000  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917; 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1918;$15.000,000  for  1919;  $20,000,000 
for  1920.  and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  that  will  end  June  30,  1921.  A 
sum  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent  of  the 
appropriation  was  to  be  used  for 
administering  the  act. 

Any  state  that  would  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law  might  have 
access  to  a  portion  of  each  annual 
appropriation  and  might  use  that  por- 
tion for  the  building  of  roads  for  the 
cost  of  which  the  state  itself  had  ap- 
propriated one-half.  The  first  require- 
ment placed  upon  the  slate  that  would 
participate  in  the  fund  wus  that  it 
must  fravc  a  stale  highway  department, 
constituted  and  equipped  to  perform 
the  functions  of  such  a  department. 

Naturally,  there  were  other  basic 
regulations  for  the  control  of  the  fund. 
Each  state,  for  instance,  was  limited  in 
the  extent  of  its  participation  in  federal 
aid.    For  each  there  was  established  an 


'■'  nurlnj  the  Impact  of  a  motor  truck  wheel.    A  truck  running  twenty 
lee  an  hour  has  Juat  patted  over  a  two-Inch  block,  and  the  reaul tint 
■act  la  recorded  by  a  device  art  In  a  receea  In  the  pa  Tina.    Right  — 
-up  of  the  measuring  device,  ready  for  the  teat.    Left  —  the  cap  of 


the  device  haa  been  removed  The  distortion  of  the  broase  disc  In 
the  man's  hand  measures  the  force  of  the  blow.  When  a  4, 00* -pound 
truck,  traveling  (If  teen  miles  an  hour,  dropa  oft  a  two-Inch  elevation 
It  deals  the  road  a  blow  of  2d, MM  pounds  —  more  than  thirteen  tone 
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pportionment  that  it  might  not  ex- 
eed.  Three  factors,  each  given  a 
.n?ht  of  one-third  in  the  considera- 
:ion,  were  to  determine  that  appor- 
lonmcnt:  the  state's  area,  its 
.lopulation  and  its  mileage  of  rural- 
ielivery  and  star-route  roads.  The 
original  act  limited  the  expenditure  of 
jovemmcnt  funds  to  $10,000  a  mile 
)f  roads.  This  limitation  has  since 
seen  amended  to  $20,000  a  mile, 
•xclusive  of  the  cost  of  bridges  of  more 
than  20-foot  clear  spans.  In  addition 
o  the  $75,000,000  appropriated  by  the 
...final  Federal-Aid  Act,  the  postofficc 
lppropriation  bill  of  February  28, 1919, 
arried  an  appropriation  of  $200,000,- 
XX)  for  the  construction  of  federal-aid 
oads.  As  thus  amended,  except  for 
other  amendments  of  a  minor  nature 
'Mining  certain  terms,  the  act  stands 
loday. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  made 
the  agency  through  which  the  act  was 
to  be  administered,  has  been  expanded 
to  a  nation-wide  basis.  Its  organiza- 
tion now  consists  of  a  headquarters 
force  headed  by  the  chief  engineer, 
P.  St.  J.  Wilson,  and  stationed  in 
Washington,  and  thirteen  district  engi- 
neers in  charge  of  the  work  in  thirteen 
.•roups  of  states.  The  district  engi- 
neers, in  turn,  have  under  them  staffs 
f  engineers  who  have  supervision  over 
iections  of  the  district  work.  Besides 
the  headquarters  and  district  forces 
'.here  is  another  and  an  important 
division  of  the  organization  —  a  staff 
of  engineers  engaged  in  research  work 
at  the  bureau's  experimental  tract  at 
Arlington,  Virginia. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  cast- 
ing up  the  work  that  his  bureau  had 
done  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year,  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  Thomas 
H.  Mar  Donald,  should  give  a  second- 
ary place  to  statistics  of  money  ex- 
pended and  miles  of  highway  improved. 
On  June  30,  last  year,  the  bureau  had 
ipproved  more  than  $380,000,000 
worth  of  federal-aid  road  work,  an  ex- 
penditure that  exceeded  by  more  than 
(10,000,000  the  expenditure  for  Amer- 
ican work  on.  the  Panama  Canal.  Yet 
"J  his  summary  of  results  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  gave  prior  place  to  this: 

"One  of  the  earliest  and  most  far- 
reaching  results  was  the  creation  of 
adequate  slate  highway  departments 
■n  seventeen  states  that  previously 
:ad  had  either  no  state  departments  at 
-II.  or  that  had  had  departments 
ruufficiently  equipped  to  perform  the 
accessary  functions.  In  one  year, 
afler  the  passage  of  the  act,  more 
-onstructive  highway  legislation  was 
placed  upon  the  statute  books  than 
ever  before  had  been  enacted  in  the 
history  of  the  country  in  a  similar 
period.  This  legislative  activity  was  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  the  states  by  the  Federat- 
ed Act." 


At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  2,985 
road-building  projects,  involving  a 
total  of  29,319.3  miles  of  road,  had 
been  approved  under  the  terms  of  the 
act.  The  preliminary  cost  of  these 
projects  had  been  estimated  at  $384,- 
916,819.53,  of  which  $163,841,503.93 
was  to  be  the  share  of  the  government. 
On  that  same  date  2,116  projects, 
involving  15,944  miles  of  road,  had 
been  completed  or  were  under  construc- 
tion. The  estimated  cost  of  the  proj- 
ects then  actually  under  way  was 
$200,000,000. 

AND  now  where  is  this  money  being 
spent,  and  how? 

There  are  in  America  some  1,500,000 
miles  of  road.  Two  or  three  or  even 
four  hundred  million  dollars  spread 
over  those  1,500,000  miles  of  road  over 
the  course  of  a  year  would  scarcely 
keep  cut  the  weeds  along  their  edges. 
But  the  saving  fact  is  that,  of  all  the 
traffic  that  moves  over  all  the  roads  in 
the  country,  85  per  cent  confines  itself 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  highways.  In 
other  words,  of  all  those  1 ,500,000  miles 
of  road  that  the  maps  show,  only 
about  20  per  cent,  or  300,000  miles, 
needs  to  be  improved  in  order  to 
beneGt  85  per  cent  of  all  our  road 
traffic.  And  of  those  300,000  miles  of 
road  that  carry  85  per  cent  of  the 
traffic,  the  states  already  have  under 
maintenance  200,000  miles  of  improved 
highways.  Thus,  from  that  point  of 
view,  it  is  seen  that  the  job  of  eradicat- 
ing townshipitis  from  the  national 
community  is,  so  to  speak,  about  two- 
thirds  done. 

And  we're  still  making  progress, 
federal-aid  road  work  is  going  forward 
and  together  with  work  being  done  by 
the  states  is  cutting  into  that  remain- 


ing one-third  of  the  job  at  the  rate  of 
12.000  to  15,000  miles  of  road  a  year. 

But  specifically,  you  ask,  just  where 
are  those  300.000  miles  of  "key"  roads 
that  carry  the  bulk  of  our  traffic;  and 
how  are  those  12,000  to  15.000  miles  of 
roads  that  are  being  added  to  our 
national  highway  system  every  year 
being  allocated?  There  you  get  into 
basic  economics,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  hauls  out  maps  to  answer 
you.  Those  maps  have  been  used 
before.  State  highway  commissions 
sometimes  have  to  be  "shown." 

Of  those  bureau  maps  one  in  particu- 
lar is  unique.  Probably  there  is  not 
another  one  like  it  in  the  country.  It 
shows  the  exact  location  of  the  center 
of  production  of  each  of  thirty-two  of 
the  necessities  of  life.  That  center, 
too,  is  a  scientific  center,  and  not 
merely  the  apparent  focus.  It  has 
been  established  as  is  the  center  of 
national  population.  That  map  shows, 
for  instance,  that  the  center  of  gold 
production  is  near  the  little  town  of 
Stockton,  Utah;  that  the  center  of 
cotton  is  near  Holy  Springs,  Mississippi; 
that  the  iron  center  is  in  Minnesota,  to 
the  northward  of  Duluth;  that  the 
soft  coal  mining  center  is  in  north- 
central  West  Virginia;  that  Milwaukee, 
having  lost  one  center  of  production  by 
a  certain  Congressional  act,  still  has 
the  cheese-brewing  center  nearby;  that 
the  center  of  automobile  production  is 
where  Henry  Ford  lives;  and  so  on. 

Then  there  is  another  and  an  even 
odder-looking  map.  This  one  looks 
like  the  work  of  a  futuristic  painter, 
demented  and  armed  with  an  air  brush. 
It's  all  spotted  up,  astonishingly  so, 
and  mottled  and  speckled  in  the  most 
unexpected  places.  The  spots  and 
the  mottles  and  the  speckles  represent 

(Continual  on  page  41) 
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and  How 


By  CARL  H.  GETZ 


rjlHERE  WAS  A  TIME  when  ad- 
f  vertisers  were  not  especially  timid 
about  asking  newspapers  for  space 
without  giving  much  in  return.  Ad- 
vertisers and  publishers  can  easily  recall 
when  newspaper  space  was  regarded  as 
something  to  be  had  for  diplomatic 
asking.  Then  came  the  natural  re- 
action. Advertising  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  commodity  — something  to 
be  bought  and  sold.  Today  reputable 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies 
scrupulously  refrain  from  seeking  free 
advertising.  But  advertiser,  agent  and 
publisher  agree  that  advertising  to  be 
most  effective  must  be  supplemented 
by  what  is  described  in  various  ways- 
promotion,  exploitation,  publicity. 
To  illustrate: 

Manufacturers  of  bicycles  organize 
to  revive  interest  in  bicycles.  Promo- 
tion counsel  is  obtained.  Exploitation 
methods  are  studied.    The  advertising 
agent   proposes   advertising.  Sound 
advice.  Supplementary  publicity  also 
proposed.    Here  is  where  opinions  \ 
clash  as  to  what  is  meant  by  supple- 
mentary publicity  — and  just  what  its 
value  is. 

There  are  those  who  recall  the  day 
of  the  circus  and  the  theatrical  press 
agent.  Usually  he  was  a  faker.  He 
was  responsible  when  the  actress  "lost" 
her  jewels  and  got  a  front-page  story 
in  the  morning  newspaper.  That  was 
press  agent  stuff.  He  was  always  busy 
creating  freak  news.  To  illustrate: 
The  pipe-smoking  habit  is  growing 
slightly  among  certain  classes  of  women 
abroad.  It  would  be  just  like  our 
press  agent  to  have  the  actress  he  was 
exploiting  appear  on  Fifth  avenue 
smoking  a  pipe.  He  would  see,  too, 
that  the  newspapers  were  informed 
about  her  "stunt"  Publicity  would 
be  obtained.  But  it  would  be  doubt- 
ful publicity. 

The  old-time  press  agent  still  exists, 
but  his  activities  are  confined  largely 
to  the  motion  picture  world.  Even 
the  theatrical  and  the  circus  press 
agents  today  engage  in  rather  sober  and 
sane  enterprises. 

When  President  Wilson  and  Senator 
Harding  were  given  bicycles  and  the 
story  of  their  acceptance  of  the  gifts 
was  printed,  we  had  an  example  of 
press  agent  methods.  Contrast  that 
with  what  might  be  described  as  the 
work  of  the  modern  publicity  man. 

A  certain  factory  town  had  a  trans- 
portation problem.  Difficulty  experi- 
enced by  employees  in  getting  to  and 
from  work  resulted  in  real  unrest.  A 
^'nn  was  evolved  whereby  employees 
ild  obtain  bicycles  at  a 


cost.  Payments  extended  over  sev- 
eral months.  Both  a  transportation 
and  a  labor  problem  was  solved.  Bi- 
cycles did  it.  Certain  manufacturers 
of  bicycles  regarded  the  achievement 
as  news.  The  advertising  agent  pro- 
posed advertising.  Others  said  that 
what  should  be  done  was  merely  to 
make  the  news  available.  Newspa- 
pers would  print  the  story  if  provided 
with  the  facts.  The  news  was  helpful. 
It  was  constructive.  It  was  offered  to 
the  newspapers  and  was  printed. 

Right  here  there  are  certain  ques- 
tions that  will  be  invariably  asked.  The 
newspaper  advertising  manager  and 
the  advertising  agent  will  want  to  know 
whether  the  suggestion  that  this  ex- 
perience be  made  known  through  the 


iIm  U  m  r«U  household  art — at  time* 
almost  a  lost  art 

medium  of  news  columns,  rather  than 
through  advertising,  resulted  in  a  dis- 
continuance or  a  reduction  of  adver- 
tising. And  the  answer  is  that  it  did 
not.  The  subject  matter  of  the  adver- 
tising was  changed;  that's  all. 

'THOSE  who  said  that  this  experience 
of  a  manufacturer  in  solving  a  trans- 
portation and  labor  problem  by  the  use 
of  bicycles  was  of  news  value  added 
this:  Advertising  is  paid  for.  Those 
who  read  it  know  it.  That  knowledge 
exerts  some  influence  upon  the  reader. 
The  reader  accepts  the  advertising  as 
the  truth,  but  he  is  influenced,  too,  by 
the  fact  that  money  is  paid  to  convey 
that  information.  Just  exactly  how 
it  influences  him  can't  be  answered. 

News  space  cannot  be  bought.  The 
reader  knows  it.  The  reader's  reaction 
to  what  he  reads  in  the  news  columns  is 
distinctly  different  from  what  he  reads 
in  the  advertising  columns.  One  proof 
of  this  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  some 
advertisers  give  their  advertisements 
such  a  typographical  dress  as  to  make 
them  appear  to  be  news.  Another 
proof  of  this  is  that  most  newspapers 


will  not  permit  in  advertisements  the 
use  of  type  identical  to  what  is  used  in 
the  news  columns. 

Most  advertising  men  insist  that  the 
best  advertising  copy  is  that  which  has 
a  distinct  news  value.  In  that  belief 
there  is  genuine  merit. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the 
old-time  press  agent  is  more  in  dis- 
repute today  than  ever.  The  pub- 
licity man  of  today  is  concerned  largely 
with  making  legitimate  news  available, 
of  submitting  that  news  strictly  upon 
its  merits  as  news  and  finally  of  creat- 
ing legitimate,  sane,  helpful  news. 
Trying  to  determine  exactly  the  rela- 
tive value  of  advertising  and  this  sup- 
plementary news  is  like  trying  to  argue 
that  the  Grand  Canyon  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  Niagara  Falls.  There  is  no 
basis  of  comparison.  The  argument 
cts  nowhere. 
Look  at  the  experience  of  the  rice 
millers.  During  the  war  rice  was  used 
extensively  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes. 
People  don't  want  a  substitute  when 
they  can  obtain  the  thing  it  is  sub- 
stituted for.  When  potatoes  began 
to  be  plentiful  the  consumption  of 
rice  fell  off. 

Housewives  regard  rice  pudding, 
wrongfully  so,  as  a  dessert  of  last 
resort.  When  they  don't  know 
what  else  to  make  they  make  rice 
pudding. 

A  man  goes  into  a  lunch  room.  After 
his  lunch  he  wants  a  cheap  dessert.  If 
he  doesn't  know  what  else  to  order  he 
can  always  get  rice  pudding. 

In  the  mind  of  the  average  American 
housewife  rice  has  always  been  asso- 
ciated with  squatting  coolies. 

All  of  which  isn't  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  rice  millers.  The  altitude  of  the 
housewife  should  be  changed.  Edu- 
cational work  must  be  done.  The 
consumption  of  rice  must  be  increased. 
How?  By  advertising.  Yes.  but  not 
by  advertising  alone.  And  here  again 
we  encounter  the  little  group  with  ideas 
of  their  own. 

This  group  approves  of  advertising, 
but  is  not  content  to  stop  there.  It 
insists  that  a  little  story  on  the 
women's  page  of  a  newspaper  giving 
the  famous  rice  recipe  of  the  chief  chef 
of  the  Plaza  Hotel.  New  York,  has  its 
value  in  selling  rice.  Mark  you.  the 
group  does  not  propose  discontinuance 
or  reduction  of  advertising.  Adver- 
tise by  all  means,  they  advise.  But 
don't  stop  there,  they  urge  you. 

This  group  will  tell  you  that  prizes 
can  be  offered  to  girls  in  high  school 
and  academy  departments  of  home 
and  domestic  science  for 
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best  rice  dishes.  Such  conlests  create 
news.  The  handling  of  that  news 
should  be  expedited,  you  are  told. 
Don't  leave  the  entire  responsibility  to 
the  newspaper  to  get  the  news.  Get 
the  news  to  the  newspaper  in  the  form 
wanted. 

Take  a  glance  at  the  experience  of 
the  piano  manufacturers.  They  know 
something  about  the  growth  of  the 
eproducing  instrument  business. 
They  know  pretty  well  how  many 
pianos  are  turned  in  in  exchange 
or  phonographs,  player  pianos  and 
the  like. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  future 
of  the  piano  business?  Is  there  any 
ongcr  an  incentive  to  parents  to  have 
their  children  take  up  music  lessons? 
Is  this  an  advertising  problem?  Yes, 
n  part.  In  part,  because  what  is 
seeded  in  addition  to  advertising  is  a 
campaign  of  musical  education  to  call 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  decline 
of  music,  to  the  cultural  value  of  musi- 
cal education,  to  the  worth  of  personal 
musical  accomplishments.  Can  the 
manufacturers  engage  in  that  educa- 
tional work?  Yes  and  no.  Yes,  be- 
cause they  can  help  to  finance  the 
enterprise.  No,  because  it  is  their 
business  to  sell  pianos.  The  ones  to 
lead  the  movement  are  great  musicians, 
whose  altruism  can  not  be  questioned. 

What  should  be  done  is  to  get  some 
nationally  known  patron  of  music  to 
form  a  committee  of  musicians  of 
great  reputation  and  lovers  of  music 
which  will  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  a 
nation-wide  organization  interested 
solely  in  the  advancement  of  the  musi- 
cal arts.  This  organization  will  be  in- 
strumental in  obtaining  endowments 
for  schools  and  colleges  of  music.  It 
will  make  possible  for  institutions 
offering  musical  instruction  to  handle 
larger  numbers  of  students  at  reduced 
tuitions.  It  will  encourage  expanded 
courses  of  musical  education  in  the 
public  schools.  It  will  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  the  cultural  value  of  musical 
education. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that 
such  a  movement  would  fail  completely 
if  it  became  known  that  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  it  was  to  sell  more  pianos.  Of 
course.  But  that  isn't  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  movement.  Its 
real  object  is  the  furtherance  of  the 
musical  arts.  It  would  be  a  meri- 
torious movement.  Just  because  the 
movement  would  result  gradually  in 
the  increased  sale  of  musical  instru- 
ments would  not  detract  one  bit  from 
the  worth  of  the  enterprise. 

Study  the  problem  of  the  coffee 
roasters.  The  advertising  of  the  cof- 
fee-substitute people  has  made  genuine 
inroads  in  the  coffee  business.  The 

it-called  harmful  effects  of  coffee  have 
twen  much  advertised.  What  is  to  be 
done  to  meet  the  situation?  Advertise, 
of  course.    Yes.  but  don't  stop  there. 


If  he  doMn't  know  what  tht  to 
always  get  rice  pudding 

To  illustrate:  Making  coffee  is  a  real 
household  art  — at  times  almost  a  lost 
art.  Favorite  methods  of  coffee  mak- 
ing are  fit  reading  matter  for  women  s 
pages. 

Have  you  ever  examined  one  of  the 
pledge  cards  of  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union?  Have  you  ever 
noticed  that  coffee  is  described  on  that 
card  as  a  "harmful  beverage?"  What 
would  you  think  of  that  if  you  were  in 
the  coffee  business?  What  is  to  be  done 
about  it?  Advertise?  Well,  possibly. 
But  wouldn't  it  be  wise  to  take  nec- 
essary steps  to  have  that  card  corrected 
and  then  to  see  that  the  public  is  thor- 
oughly informed  of  the  change?  How 
inform  the  public?  Advertise,  but 
don't  stop  there. 

HO  YOU  happen  to  know  that  a  cer- 
tain women's  organization  virtually 
controls  the  publication  of  textbooks 
on  physiology  used  in  our  grade  schools 
and  that  those  books  contain  a  chapter 
on  narcotics  and  that  in  that  chapter 
are  real  body  blows  at  coffee?  Sup- 
pose you  deal  in  coffee.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?  There  is  no  need 
to  go  into  details.  Can't  you  see  that 
you  have  a  two-fold  method  of  combat 
—  advertising  and  supplementary 
publicity? 


of  respectability.    Then  It 
a  mark  of  provincla 


to  be 


Examine  the  experiences  of  the  man- 
ufacturers of  suspenders.  There  was  a 
time  when  every  man  wore  suspenders. 
Not  so  today.  Today  the  man  who 
wears  suspenders  usually  is  regarded  as 
somewhat  provincial.  Look  at  the 
play,  "Samson  and  Delilah,"  now  play- 
ing in  New  York,  in  which  an 
ordinary  pair  of  suspenders 
serves  to  differentiate  a  man 
about  town,  if  you  please,  from 
a  man  who  can't  and  won't  keep 
up  with  the  times.  Where  does 
this  idea  originate?  There  really 
jf~T|  is  no  sense  to  it,  but  the  idea  is 
there  just  the  same.  What's  its 
source?  Have  the  belt  manufacturers 
been  on  the  job?  You  can  guess.  If 
you  live  in  New  York  and  have  to  ride 
in  subways  and  elevated  trains  you  will 
see  from  time  to  time  car  cards  urging 
you  to  "wear  suspenders."  You  are 
told  to  be  comfortable  "from  the  waist 
up."  Are  you  urged  to  use  any  particu- 
lar make  of  suspenders?  You  arc  not. 
What  influence  has  advertising  of  this 
character?  That's  not  easy  to  answer, 
but  almost  anybody  would  guess  that 
manufacturers  of  suspenders  arc 
paying  for  the  advertising. 

Other  businesses  have  had  expe- 
riences similar  to  that  of  the  suspender 
industry.  Take  the  umbrella  business, 
for  example.  There  was  a  time  when 
an  umbrella  was  a  mark  of  respec- 
tability. Then  it  came  to  be  a  mark 
of  provincialism.  It  became  a  fad  to 
scorn  umbrellas.  Umbrella  manufac- 
turers have  that  to  contend  with 
even  today.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
rubber  overshoe  business.  A  popular 
fad  dictated  "no  rubbers."  Rubber 
companies  today  are  working  to  break 
that  down.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
gum  business.  Chewing  of  gum  in 
public  is  regarded  as  a  vulgarism. 
That's  not  good  for  the  chicle  business. 
Gum  manufacturers  are  busy. 

Suppose  you  grow  cranberries  for  a 
living.  Cranberries  have  become  such 
a  part  of  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
that  the  cranberry  business  has  become 
a  seasonal  one.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  cranberries  should  not  be  used  at 
least  eight  months  of  the  year?  None 
whatever.  Well,  then,  what's  to  be 
done?    Advertise,  but  don't  stop  there. 

Cranberry  recipes  obtained  from 
famous  chefs  are  good  copy  for  women's 
pages.  This  material  should  be  re- 
leased at  times  of  year  when  cran- 
berries ordinarily  are  not  used. 

Suppose  you  are  a  manufacturer  of 
canned  goods.  You  know  that  the 
average  American  housewife  is  still 
somewhat  suspicious  of  canned  goods. 
If  she  can  get  them  she  will  always 
prefer  fresh  goods.  You  know  that 
canning  has  been  reduced  to  a  science. 
You  know,  too,  that  in  buying  canned 
goods  the  housewife  takes  no  more 
chances  than  in  buying  fresh  goods. 
What's  to  be  done  to  build  up  th^ 

(Continued  on  pa* 
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Electricity  Goes  After  Quota 


The  Story  of  a  City-Wide  Educational  Campaign  and  What 
It  is  Doing  to  Promote  the  Sale  of  Electrical  Appliances 


'N  THE  UNITED  STATES  last 
year  the  retail  sales  of  electrical 
appliances,  exclusive  of  wir- 
ing and  lighting  supplies  and  such 
special  devices  as  illuminated 
signs,  amounted  to  $223,250,000. 
Possibly  the  World  Almanac  and 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau 
—  if  they  don't  already  know  it  — 
would  be  interested  in  that.  But 
the  figure,  standing  alone,  can- 
not be  expected  to  thrill  any- 
body else.  Only  when  it  is 
subjected  to  certain  calculations 
docs  it  begin  to  bid  for  a  wider 
interest. 

The  population  of  the  Unilcd 
States,  roughly,  is  1 10,000,- 
000.    Now  divide  that 
$223,250,000  by  110,000.- 
000  and  you  get  a  quotient 
of  something   over  two. 
For  convenience,  call  it  an 
even  $2.    That  $2  repre- 
sents the  average  quantity 
of  electrical  appliances  pur- 
chased by  each  individual  consumer  in 
the  country  last  year.    If  you  arc  a 
retailer  of  electrical  appliances  and  if 
you  know  the  population  of  your  city 
and  town  and  the  proportion  of  the 
community's  electrical  business  that 
you  should  get,  you  can  start  with  that 
$2  and  figure  on  the  back  of  an  enve- 
lope how  closely  you  approached  your 
sales  quota  in  1920. 

It  was  just  such  a  mathematical 
process  that  started  something  in 
Cleveland  a  few  months  ago.  J.  E. 
North  came  to  town  to  take  the  job  of 
commercial  agent  for  the  Cleveland 
Electric  Illuminating  Company,  which 
is  the  central  station  utility  of  the  city. 
In  a  fraction  of  a  year  his  presence  in 
Cleveland  had  accomplished  two 
things:  about  half  the  population  of 
the  city,  seemingly,  had  come  to  call 
him  "Jack;"  and  the  electrical  manu- 
facturers, distributors,  contractors, 
wircmcn  and  retailers  of  electrical 
appliances  had  been  joined  in  one,  big, 
city-wide,  aggressive,  $50,000  cam- 
paign to  sell  the  people  of  Cleveland 
and  environs  to  the  number  of  one 
million  on  the  use  of  things  electrical. 
And  almost  any  business  man,  whether 
he  be  a  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  job- 
beror  dealer  and  whatever  be  his"linc," 
might  conceivably  be  interested  in  the 
technique  and  the  method  of  that  big 
selling  job. 

The  situation,  briefly,  was  this:  The 
Illuminating  Company,  which,  because 
f  its  interests  and  because  of  its 
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I  did  not  lime  lha  tale,  bul  Che  transaction  mi  completed,  I  should  my. 
In  twelve  minutes" 

facilities  and  its  resources,  might  be 
expected  to  take  the  lead  in  all  efforts 
to  promote  the  use  of  electricity,  had 
grown  so  big  and  the  makers  and  dis- 
tributors of  electrical  appliances  had 
become  so  numerous  that  the  central 
station  on  the  one  side  and  the  manu- 
facturers and  sellers  on  the  other  had 
lost  direct  contact  with  each  other. 
Mr.  North  came  into  the  employ  of  the 
Illuminating  Company  to  create  the 
job  of  commercial  agent  and  to  re- 
establish that  broken  contact. 

rFHE  electrical  contractors,  wiremen 
and  retailers,  it  is  true,  had  their 
organizations.  But  the  organizations 
were  associations  within  those  respec- 
tive divisions  of  the  trade.  There  was 
no  federation  and,  in  the  absence  of 
federation,  of  course,  there  was  no 
united  effort. 

The  first  step  was  the  formation  of 
that  theretofore  non-existent  federa- 
tion and  it  took  the  form  of  the  Elcc- 
t  rical  League  of  Cleveland.  I  n  t  he  league 
were  joined  the  manufacturers,  the 
jobbers  and  the  Illuminating  Company 
individually,  and  these  organizations: 
the  Electrical  Contractors'  Association, 
the  Hesidence  Wiring  Association,  the 
Electrical  Dealers'  Association  and  the 
Lighting  Fixture  Dealers'  Club.  The 
affairs  of  the  league,  it  was  arranged, 
were  to  be  administered  by  a  board  of 
directors,  a  members'  council  and  the 
necessary  standing  committees.  The 
league  established  permanent  quarters 


on  the  top  floor  of  a  hotel  building. 

Thus  constituted  and  thus  estab- 
lished,   the  league  went  to  work. 
Cleveland  was  below  its  quota  in  the 
sales  of  electrical  goods.    An  analysis 
early  revealed  the  cause  — lack  of  edu- 
cation. Primarily,  the  public  was  not 
sufficiently  educated  in  the  use  of 
elcctricalapplianccs.  Second- 
arily, the  electrical  appliance 
men  themselves  were  under- 
educated   in   the  use  of 
modern  business  methods; 
at  least  they  were  not  apply- 
ing those  methods  to  any 
amazing  degree. 

Besides,  there  had  been  an 
absence  of  effective  co- 
operation among  the  several 
divisions  of  the  trade  and 
even  among  the  units  and 
individuals  within  those 
divisions.    This  absence  of 
effective  co-operation  among 
electrical  merchandising 
men,  by  the  way,  was  a 
condition  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
Cleveland.   To  be  specific  and  to 
cite  just  two  instances: 

Consider  the  electrical  ironing  ma- 
chine for  household  use,  a  comparative 
newcomer  on  the  appliance  market. 
The  manufacturer  of  that  machine 
knew  how  an  electrical  ironer,  unusual 
and  even  incongruous  as  it  might  at 
first  seem  as  a  household  utensil,  could 
be  sold  to  the  average  householder. 
Before  he  started  making  the  machine 
the  manufacturer  had  to  determine 
whether  it  would  be  salable  to  the 
possible  ultimate  consumer,  and  in 
deciding  that  question  he  had  to 
figure  out  just  how  it  might  be  sold. 
But  did  the  manufacturer  devote  any 
great  amount  of  thought  and  effort  to 
the  job  of  teaching  the  retailer  what  he. 
the  maker,  had  learned  about  selling 
the  machine  to  the  householder? 
Well,  not  any  tremendous  amount. 

Consider  the  average  electrical  con- 
tractor, figuring  on  a  household  wiring 
job.  What  is  his  main  purpose?  To 
win  that  job.  To  win  it  against  com- 
petition he  must  hold  his  estimate  to  a 
minimum.  Extra  outlets  in  walls  and 
baseboards  —  the  extra  outlets  that  are 
essential  if  that  household  is  to  be  sold 
on  the  use  of  electrical  appliances  —  cosl 
extra  money.  Result:  the  average 
electrical  contractor  in  Cleveland,  just 
as  do  his  brother  contractors  in  many 
another  community,  laid  out  each  job 
with  an  irreducible  minimum  of  outlets 
for  lighting  fixtures.    And  thereby 
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3e  raised  another  obstacle  to  the  sale 
i  electrical  goods. 

The  selling  job  for  the  league,  then, 
*as  two-fold,  and  both  of  its  phases,  it 
» as  seen,  were  to  be  educational.  One 
ihase  was  to  be  directed  at  the  public. 
The  other  educational  phase  was  to  be 
directed  at  — the  league,  itself! 

Thus  was  born  the  Cleveland  Elec- 
trical Development  Campaign.  To 
nance  that  campaign  there  was  raised 
hat  fund  of  $50,000.  The  fund  was 
udgeled  and  the  campaign  was  laid 
out  as  to  divisions  as  follows:  general 
publicity.  $10,000;  story  contest, 
$5,000;  scholarship  contest,  $5,000; 
nodern  electrical  homes  exhibit, 
112,000;  industrial  lighting  exhibit, 
JS.00O;  school  for  salesmen.  $5,000; 
(dice  salaries  and  equipment.  $5,000. 

General  publicity,  of  course,  con- 
stituted a  matter  to  be  taken  up  with 
Jic  editors  of  the  newspapers.  The 
Cleveland  papers  had  had  "electrical 
pages."  But  those  pages  had  been 
illed  with  — well,  just  filled  with  almost 
mything  that  had  anything,  however 
irmote.  to  do  with  electricity.  Much 
if  the  "copy"  was  technical  beyond  the 
mderstanding  of  the  average  lay 
Tuder;  little  of  it  had  any  local  inter- 
st.  First,  then,  the  newspapers  were 
old  on  de-technicalizing  their  elec- 
rical  pages  and  printing  local  electrical 
lews.  In  this  textual  transformation 
he  league  gave  aid  by  furnishing  the 
japcrs  with  local  electrical  information. 

Next  it  was  necessary  to  enlist  the 
■id  of  the  newspapers  specifically  in 


the  two  contests,  the  story  contest  and 
the  scholarship  contest,  two  phases  of 
the  campaign  that  were  to  be  con- 
ducted directly  through  the  public 
prints.  Finally  the  newspapers  were 
enlisted  in  the  campaign  as  a  whole,  to 
the  end  that,  by  giving  intelligent 
publicity  to  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
league,  they  might  aid  in  making  busi- 
ness in  Cleveland  belter. 

^HE  public's  first  contact  with  the 
electrical  development  campaign  was 
through  the  story  contest.  Announce- 
ment was  made  through  the  news- 
papers that  a  $05  electric  vacuum 
cleaner  would  be  given  as  the  first 
prize  and  a  $10  electric  iron  as  the 
second  prize  for  competitive  letters  on 
the  advantages  of  the  use  of  an  electric 
washing  machine  in  the  home.  That 
first  announcement  brought  in  166 
letters.  The  prize-winning  efforts,  of 
course,  were  published  with  due  display 
and  another  contest,  centering  about 
another  electrical  appliance,  immedi- 
ately got  under  way.  The  story  contest 
was  designed  to  be  divided  into  weekly 
stages,  with  a  new  contest  and  a  new 
set  of  prizes  each  week.  When  the 
letter-writing  warfare  ends  — it  is  going 
on  now  with  increasing  fury  — it  will 
have  centered  about  every  electrical 
appliance  in  every  room  in  the  house, 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  vestibule  and 
from  the  basement  to  the  attic. 

"Incidentally,"  Mr.  North  pointed 
out,  "besides  awakening  public  interest 
in  electrical  appliances,  those  letters 


are  having  an  effect  that  we  hadn't 
anticipated.  Many  of  them  reveal 
ingenious  thought;  they  are  admirably 
done  and  accompanied,  frequently,  by 
drawings  and  blue  prints  that  might 
have  come  from  the  drafting  table  of 
an  engineer.  They  are  opening  our 
eyes  to  new  uses  of  electrical  equipment 
and  to  new  sales  possibilities!" 

The  scholarship  contest,  more  am- 
bitious in  conception,  broader  in  scope 
and  planned  as  a  supplement  to  the 
story  contest,  was  just  getting  under 
way  when  this  article  was  written, 
early  in  January.  First,  there  was  to 
appear  in  the  newspapers  a  series  of 
twenty-six  electrical  lessons.  Each 
was  to  be  not  more  than  850  words  in 
length,  written  in  non-technical  lan- 
guage by  a  volunteer  specialist  from 
among  the  league  membership.  Each 
was  to  deal  with  some  phase  of  the 
subject  of  electricity  and  its  uses  that 
affects  the  average  man  and  woman. 
Supplementing  the  newspaper  pub- 
licity, booklets  were  to  be  distributed 
among  the  30,000  students  in  the 
public  and  parochial  high  schools  of 
Cleveland,  from  among  whom  would 
arise  the  scholarship  contestants.  At 
the  end  of  the  course  of  published 
lessons,  high  school  students  were  to  be 
invited  to  enter  a  competitive,  city- 
wide  electrical  examination  that  would 
cover  the  lessons  and  that  would  have, 
as  its  capital  prize,  a  four-year  scholar- 
ship, worth  about  $800,  in  the  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science  in  Cleveland, 
and  some  thirty-three  additional  prizes 
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ranging  in  value  from 
$200  down  to  $25. 

"What's  the  value 
of  that?"  I  asked  Mr. 
North,  referring  to  the 
scholarship  contest. 

"Inducing people  to 
think  about  electricity 
and  its  household 
uses."  he  explained. 
"With  the  contest 
we  expect  to  interest 
not  only  the  contest- 
ants, but  their  parents 
and  older  brothersand 
sisters.  Besides,  we 
are  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  these 
high  school  students 
will  have  grown  up 
and  will  have  acquired 
homes  of  their  own 
and  thus  become  cus- 
tomers for  electrical  appliances." 

One  way  to  sell  householders  on 
electrical  possibilities  is  through  the 
printed  word,  as  in  the  story  contest, 
the  scholarship  contest  and  the  general 
publicity  that  will  attend  the  whole 
Cleveland  campaign.  Another  way  is 
through  demonstration.  In  the  spring 
of  1921  there  arc  to  be  opened  in 
different  parts  of  Cleveland  three 
modern  and  model  electrically  equipped 
residences  as  public  exhibits.  The 
houses,  which  arc  to  cost  $10,000, 
$30,000  and  $70,000,  respectively, -are 
being  erected  by  real  estate  operators. 
They  will  be  furnished  and  decorated 
throughout  by  Cleveland  furniture  and 
decorating  concerns,  and  they  will  be 
wired  and  electrically  equipped  by  the 
Electrical  league  and  in  accordance 
with  the  league's  enlightened  standards 
of  design  and  equipment.  Then  they 
will  be  thrown  open  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  for  personal  demonstration 
by  the  league's  own  representatives. 

So  much  for  the  education  of  the 
public.  But  the  curriculum  of  in- 
struction is  not  yet  complete. 

Industrial  lighting— the  illumination 
of  offices,  stores,  shops,  factories  — is 
a  closed  book,  an  uncharted  sea,  an 
unexplored  continent,  or  whatever 
figure  you  prefer  to  symbolize  some- 
thing almost  untouched  by  investiga- 
tion and  study  and  thought,  and  some- 
thing in  which  all  three  of  these  are 
most  urgently  needed.  Suspend  a 
50-watt  electric  light  bulb  four  feet 
above  the  lathe  of  a  workman  in  a  shop. 
Permit  him  to  work  with  that  arrange- 
ment for  a  while.  Then  lower  the 
bulb  two  feet;  in  other  words,  diminish 
the  distance  between  light  and  machine 
by  one-half.  The  workman  does 
better  work.  Why?  Because  he  has 
twice  as  much  light?  No;  because  he 
has  four  limes  as  much.  That,  of 
course,  is  in  accordance  with  one  of  the 
simplest  laws  of  the  physics  of  light. 
Vol  the  general  manager  or  the  shop 
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superintendent  probably  has  forgotten 
that  law,  or  never  has  thought  of 
applying  its  principle  to  improving  the 
illumination  of  his  plant.  There  are 
other  laws  and  principles  of  illumina- 
tion, some  of  them  infinitely  simple  and 
some  infinitely  complex,  that  he  has 
forgotten  — or  never  known.  He  needs 
education. 

IT  is  for  the  education  of  Cleveland 
employers  that  the  Electrical  League 
is  to  set  up  at  its  headquarters,  early 
this  year,  an  industrial  lighting  exhibit, 
a  laboratory  scientifically  equipped 
with  light-measuring  devices  for  the 
visual  demonstration  of  industrial  illu- 
mination as  it  should  be.  Employers 
on  a  wholesale  scale  — some  1,500 
manufacturers,  for  instance,  already 
have  been  listed  — are  to  be  invited  to 
a  series  of  dinners  in  the  league  quar- 
ters. Each  of  these  dinners  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  lecture  and  a  demonstra- 
tion, by  some  recognized  expert,  on 
industrial  lighting.  To  supplement 
these  lectures  and  demonstrations  and 
to  tie  this  phase  of  the  campaign  to  the 
marketing  of  electrical  appliances,  the 
league  is  to  give  the  services  of  lighting 
engineers  to  employers  who  ask  for 
personal  surveys  of  their  plants  and 
recommendations  for  solving  their 
lighting  problems. 

And  now  there  remains  the  Elec- 
trical League  and  its  own  self-educa- 
tion. First  there  are  the  matters  of 
broad  instruction,  fundamental  things 
such  as  the  relations  among  the  divi- 
sions of  the  electrical  trade,  the  princi- 
ples of  business  management,  sales- 
manship and  the  like,  that  are  of 
interest  and  have  some  effect  upon  the 
commercial  lot  and  condition  of  all 
members  of  the  league.  Then,  too, 
there  are  the  matters  of  specialized 
education,  "brass  tack"  instruction 
that  an  individual  member  may  apply 
to  his  own  individual  business  or  to  his 
own  day's  work. 
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Every  month,  on 
the  evening  of  the 
fourth  Wednesday, 
the  league  has  a 
general  educational 
meeting.  At  this 
gathering  it  sits- 
figuratively,  at  least 
—  at  the  feet  of  some 
authoritative  precep- 
tor of  modern-day 
thought  and  practice 
and  listens  to  what  he 
has  to  precept.  At 
these  meetings  such 
subjects  as  these  are 
to  be  covered:  ideal 
relations  between  the 
jobber,  contractor  and 
dealer;  salesmanship; 
recent  progress  in 
electric-fixture  design; 
advertising;  inside  in- 
the  problems  of  the 
manufacturer,  jobber,  central  station, 
contractor  and  dealer;  window  display 
and  store  arrangement. 

Window  display  and  store  arrange- 
ment—that's where  the  retailer  lives. 
And  after  all,  the  man  who  holds  the 
key  to  the  whole  merchandising  situa- 
tion, whether  the  merchandising  be  of 
electrical  appliances  or  "eating" 
apples,  is  the  retailer.  The  solution  of 
his  problems  today  constitutes  the 
biggest  and  most  vitally  important 
task  confronting  the  manufacturer, 
the  wholesaler  and  the  jobber  whose 
goods  he  sells.  The  Cleveland  Elec- 
trical Development  Campaign  has 
stopped  to  think  about  that;  and  then 
has  gone  ahead  and  done  something 
about  it.  The  campaign  has  under- 
taken to  help  the  retailer  with  his 
problems.  It  has  gone  into  his  place 
of  business  with  him  and  has  started 
with  his  display  windows  and  gone 
through  his  store  to  his  own  little 
private  office  back  at  the  rear  end. 

The  display-window  end  has  not 
been  so  serious.  Admittedly,  elec- 
trical goods  the  country  over  are  gener- 
ally well  displayed  in  the  windows  of 
the  retailers.  Electrical  appliances 
lend  themselves  readily  to  beautiful, 
instructive,  or  spectacular  and  atten- 
tion-drawing effects.  The  majority  of 
dealers  handling  them  have  availed 
themselves  of  those  inherent  advan- 
tages of  the  merchandise.  But  Mr. 
North  — yes.  the  same  "Jack"  North, 
and  he  is  chairman,  by  the  way,  of  the 
Electrical  League's  members'  council  — 
Mr.  North  believed  there  was  room  for 
improvement  in  electrical  window  dis- 
play in  Cleveland.  He  thought  out  a 
plan  by  which  improvement  could  be 
effected.  That  plan,  because  it  proved 
not  only  self-starting,  but  self-propel- 
ling and  self-sustaining,  is  interesting. 
Mr.  North  laid  his  plan  before  an 
expert  window  dresser  whom  he  hap- 
pened to  know.  C.  B.  Moore,  then 
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Get  Him  Where  He  Lives 


By  GEORGE  W.  GRAY 


MR.  BENJAMIN  BUCKING- 
HAM led  a  double  life.  Jn  town 
he  was  the  imperious  merchant 
prince.  In  the  country  he  was  the 
tolerant  mralisl.  For  five  days  of  the 
week  he  was  the  guiding  genius  and 
Ihe  driving  force  of  Buckingham's 
Palace,  a  many-floored  department 
store  in  the  heart  of  the  big  city.  But 
on  Saturday  he  was  the  patient  and  yet 
ardent  disciple  of  Linnaeus.  Luther 
Burbank,  Peter  Henderson,  Atlee  Bur- 
pee. Ferry,  and  all  the  other  prophets, 
priests  and  kings  of  the  quiet  realm  of 
Horticulture. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Buckingham 
was  a  gardener.  And  he  w  as  a  gar- 
dener, not  by  proxy  nor  by  virtue  of  his 
hired  man's  purchased  industry,  but  a 
gardener  by  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow 
and  the  labor  of  his  own  hands  and 
the  bending  of  his  own  back. 

As  he  rode  into  town  this  Monday 
morning  Mr.  Buckingham  was  feeling 
is  fit  as  a  fiddle,  and  quite  as  tuneful. 
Even  the  usual  bantering  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Carping  Country  Club, 
ft'ho  monopolized  one  end  of  the  smok- 
ing car  with  their  eternal  talk  of  golf, 
did  not  rasp  his  sensibilities  this  beau- 
tiful spring  morning.  He  was  con- 
lent— "quite  content,"  to  quote  the 
name  of  one  of  the  several  varieties 
of  peas  which  he  cultivated. 

As  he  watched  the  landscape  speed- 
ing past  the  car  window  and  reflected 
i>n  the  week-end  accomplishments,  it 
•ecurred  to  him  that  the  instrument 
most  directly  responsible  for  his  feeling 


of  complete  satisfaction  was  his  new 
wheel-hoe.  And  that  reminded  him 
of  the  letter  he  hud  received  from  the 
implement  dealer  who  had  sold  him 
the  hoe.  He  pulled  the  typed  com- 
munication out  of  his  pocket  and  read 
it  over  again. 

Mr.  B.  Buckingham. 
Ilundredarre.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir: 

We  rcrtainly  do  not  consider  it  any  minor  matter 
that  you  found  the  cultivator  out  of  alignment 
when  it  arrived,  Wc  aim  to  pirate  every  cuiitomcr, 
and  when  we  do  "fjll  down"  we  want  to  know  the 
fart  as  soon  as  possible  so  (hat  we  mitv  makr  good 
without  delay.  We  thank  you  therefore  for  your 
very  frank  letter,  and  are  sending  ynu  by  special 
delivery  today  a  new  drug  bur  unci  also  five  nuts 
lo  fit  your  cultivator.  Wc  think  they  will  lake 
rare  of  the  ill-adjustment  which  you  found  in  the 
implement  and  supply  the  missing  parts,  and  that 
you  will  now  be  uble  to  atluch  and  use  the  hoes, 
cultivator  teeth,  trenchers,  and  other  attachments 
without  difficulty.  a  We  have  carefully  tested  these 
parts  before  shipping,  to  make  sum  they  are  in 
perfect  condition,  and  huve  parked  them  to  insure 
against  any  further  wrenching  or  injury  in  transit 

We  ran  realize  how  a  matter  like  this  will  bold 
up  a  man's  giirdcning  unmercifully,  and  certainly 
npolngixe  for  the  delay  which  has  been  caused  you. 
We  hope  it  will  never  occur  again,  and  we  mean  to 
see  that  it  won't. 

Cordially  yours. 


TIIK 


MPLEMKNT  SUPPLY  CO 
H  y  Jamea  Stephens 


This  letter  had  reached  him  Satur- 
day morning,  only  two  days  after  his 
"very  frank  letter"  complaining  of  the 
condition  of  the  hoe;  and  in  the  same 
mail  had  come  the  parts  themselves. 
They  fitted  to  a  T  — the  new  drag  bar 
was  exactly  level,  and  not  twisted 
askew  as  the  old  one  was— and  the 
nuts  were  just  the  right  size.  As  a 
result,  Mr.  Buckingham  had  been  able 
lo  garden  Saturday  without  hitch  or 
hindrance,  the  weather  was  perfect, 
the  new  implement  worked  beautifully. 


and  he  not  only  finished  the  schedule 
he  had  set  for  himself  but  had  a  good 
slice  of  time  to  spare  and  was  able  to 
plant  some  dahlia  roots  that  had  been 
neglected  for  weeks. 

It  was  truly  a  red-letter  day  in  his 
garden  calendar.  And  its  success  was 
due,  he  admitted,  to  the  prompt  at- 
tention of  the  implement  company 
and  their  quick  shipment  of  the 
needed  parts.  It  was  a  service  to 
delight  the  heart  of  a  gardener,  jealous 
of  every  hour  of  the  precious  spring. 

Service!  Service?  This  thought  in- 
terested Mr.  Buckingham  not  so  much 
from  a  horticultural  as  from  a  business 
viewpoint.  He  picked  up  the  letter 
and  studied  it  carefully.  Yes,  it  was 
service  — adjustment  service  of  a  high 
order.  For  it  did  explain  without 
effusive  detail,  it  apologized  for  the 
inconvenience  without  stereotyped  in- 
sincerities, and  it  made  no  promises 
that  were  not  kept.  There  was  no 
evasion,  no  attempt  to  shift  respon- 
sibility. In  fact,  full  responsibility 
was  assumed,  and  yet  the  keen-eyed 
merchant  noted  with  a  discerning  smile 
the  implication  of  that  phrase, 
"wrenching  or  injury  in  transit."  In 
other  words,  the  railroad  did  the 
damage  but  that's  no  fault  of  yours 
and  we'll  cheerfully  make  good.  Final- 
ly, there  was  the  warm-hearted  sym- 
pathy of  the  final  paragraph,  and 
appreciation  of  the  viewpoint  of  the 
man  of  the  soil.  It  left  a  pleasant 
taste  in  the  memory.  It  made  a 
gardener  wish  to  keep  on  dealing  with 
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people  who  so  clearly  understood  his 
problems. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  in  fact,  was  con- 
gratulating himself  that  he  had  got  in 
touch  with  these  people.  He  had  seen 
their  advertisement  in  a  horticultural 
paper,  and  the  illustration  of  the 
wheel- hoc  had  so  appealed  to  him  that 
he  had  ordered  direct,  rather  than  try 
to  get  it  wholesale  through  one  of  his 
buyers,  as  he  usually  did  with  things 
that  interested  him.  Now  he  was 
glad  to  be  one  of  their  customers.  And, 
he  reflected,  the  thing  that  had  made 
him  glad  was  just  this  letter  and  the 
service  that  had  gone  with  it.  The 
accident  of  a  "wrenching  or  injury 
in  transit"  had  been  made  the  means 
of  winning  a  customer— not  only  of 
reselling  him  on  this  particular 
article,  but  of  making  him  a 
friend  for  all  time. 

Mr.  Buckingham  is  not 
exceptional.  Most  of  us  lead 
double  lives,  in  that  most 
of  us  have  a  vocation  and  an 
avocation  — something  that 
is  our  daily  work,  and  some  other  in- 
terest or  activity  that  is  our  hobby. 
1 1  may  be  golf  or  fishing  or  photography 
or  dahlia  growing  or  just  plain  garden- 
ing—or it  may  be  some  intellectual 
preoccupation,  such  as  chess  or  numis- 
matics or  book  collecting.  Whatever  it 
may  be,  it  is  highly  important  to  the 
hobbyist  himself,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
lightly  regarded  by  any  person  desirous 
of  his  good  will.  You  may  slur  or 
slight  his  vocation  with  impunity,  but 
beware  of  any  reflections  on  or  ignor- 
ings  of  his  avocation.  If  you  would 
tie  him  to  you  with  hooks  of  steel  and 
cords  of  everlasting  remembrance, 
be  appreciative  of  his  hobby,  take  an 
interest  in  it,  show  some  intelligent 
knowledge  of  it.  No  matter  how  keen 
and  efficient  he  may  be  in  his  business 
or  profession,  no  matter  how  success- 
ful, his  hobby  is  where  his  heart  is. 
There  is  his  lender  spot.  Touch  it, 
and  you  gel  him  where  he  lives. 

Of  all  dealers  in  merchandise  there 
is  none  that  has  so  large  aclienteleof 
hobbyists  as  those  that  sell  garden 
seeds,  plants  and  supplies.  For  every 
man  who  plays  golf  or  collects  arl  there 
are  a  thousand  who  tickle  the  soil. 
Perhaps  80  per  cent  of  the  customers 
of  a  certain  seed  house  in  the  East  arc 
gardeners  of  the  avocation  class  — men 
who  make  their  livings  in  town  and 
work  their  gardens  for  the  pleasure 
and  for  the  excitement  and  pride  of 
production  as  well  as  for  the  garden 
sass  itself.  This  house  issued  an  expen- 
sive catalog  and  advertises  extensively 
in  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  Its 
approach  is  good.  It  makes  a  fine 
first  impression.  If  you  send  your 
order  early  in  the  spring  you  may 
expect  fairly  prompt  and  satisfactory 
delivery. 

Hut  let  some  hitch  come  somewhere: 


then  the  machine  begins  to  creak  and 
to  stick.  Let  some  little  matter  come 
up  for  adjustment,  and  it  goes  to  the 
complaint  department.  Then  it  is 
truly  on  the  lap  of  the  gods.  As  an 
example,  lake  this  incident: 

A  customer  in  Westchester  county 
sent  in  an  order  for  his  spring  supply 
of  seeds.  Among  the  items  requested 
were  one  pint  of  Knoll's  Excelsior  peas 
and  one  pint  of  Prosperity  peas.  When 
the  order  was  delivered  by  parcel  post 
it  was  found  to  contain  two  pints  of 
Prosperitys  and  none  of  Knott's.  The 
customer  immediately  wrote  the  seed- 
man  a  letter  calling  attention  to  the 


"By  parcel  post  we  are  sending  you  another  Carina 
bulb  and  another  package  of  Lima*,  carefully 
•elected.  With  them  to  our  beat  wishes  for  the 
right  sort  of  luck  thla  time,  and  an  altogether 
•uccesaful  Harden" 

mistake,  asking  that  the  overlooked 
variety  be  sent  immediately,  and  in 
the  same  mail  he  returned  by  insured 
parcel  post  the  extra  pint  of  Pros- 
peritys. 

What  happened'?  A  week  passed, 
and  nothing  had  come.  He  wrote 
another  letter,  and  three  days  later 
the  desired  parcel  arrived.  Bui  no 
letter  came,  no  explanation,  no  apology 
for  the  delay,  no  personal  word  from  a 
merchant  who  for  years  had  been  re- 
ceiving orders  from  this  customer. 

JF  there  had  been  somebody  in  the 
"complaint"  department  who  could 
conceive  of  his  duly  as  that  of  render- 
ing service  and  building  good  will, 
instead  of  merely  as  answering  the 
complaints  of  bothersome  persons  out 
in  the  country,  this  seedsman  might 
still  have  that  Westcheslcr  gentleman 
among  his  patrons.  A  knowing  soul 
in  Ihe  "complaint"  department  would 
have  remembered  that  peas  are  planted 
early,  that  Knoll's  is  an  early  variety 
and  probably  would  be  pul  in  first, 
thai  a  gardener  whose  spring  planting 
was  held  up  by  an  error  in  the  shipment 
of  peas  needed  really  more  attention 
than  the  tardy  dispatch  of  the  right 
variety. 

Some  personal  word  was  called  for: 
but  none  was  sent.    As  a  result,  the 


customer  was  more  sensitive  the  next 
time  a  mistake  occurred,  and  at  the 
third  offense  he  withdrew  his  allegiance 
altogether  and  transferred  his  business 
elsewhere. 

Another  seedsman  advertised  a 
special  grade  of  selected  potatoes,  pric- 
ing them  in  his  catalog  at  $1.60  a  peck. 
The  potatoes  were  described  as  of  a 
very  high  quality,  free  from  disease 
and  individually  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper  to  insure  protection.  These 
exceptional  seed  potatoes  caught  the 
eye  of  a  new  commuter  who  was  just 
beginning  gardening,  and  he  sent  in 
his  order  for  a  peck.  The  idea  of 
potatoes  selected  by  hand  and  wrapped 
like  oranges  appealed  to  him.  He 
figured  he'd  have  the  prize  spuds  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  he  wanted  that 
distinction. 

Here  is  the  letter  he  got  in  answer 
to  his  order: 

Dear  Sir: 

We    i<  knowledge  with  thanks  receipt  of  your 
kind  order  of  April  2nd  for  vegetable  and  grasi 
seeds,  l«t  which  you  remit  $3  05.    The  price  of  IS 
lbs.  of  Valley  Karro  Green  Mountain  potatoes  b 
f-  and  you  have  only  remitted  H  GO  for  uim, 
Uivrcforr  making  a  shortage  of  SO. 40  win.  ii 
we  will  be  {dad  to  receive  at  your  earliest 
convenience  in  postage  stamps. 
t  Truly  yours 

Did  he  send  the  40  cents 
at  his  earliest  convenience? 
He  did  not.  He  wrote  a  letter 
saying,  "if  I  sent  too  little 
it  was  because  I  was  misled  by 
your  catalog  (see  page  28).    I  am  not 
willing  to  pay  any  more  for  a  peck  of 
potatoes,  and  request  that  you  return 
my  $1.60." 

Even  then  the  seedsman  had  a 
chance  to  save  a  customer  and  perhaps 
rescue  the  sale,  had  he  only  used  the 
common  gumption  that  he  would  have 
employed  in  face-to-face  dealings. 
Why  had  the  price  been  boosted?  That 
was  a  natural  question,  and  a  fair 
question,  but  the  seedsman  made  nu 
effort  to  answer  it.  In  fact,  his  letter 
seemed  to  imply  that  the  customer 
was  at  fault  in  sending  the  short  re- 
mittance. A  cordial  acknowledgment 
something  in  the  tone  of  the  leltci 
received  by  Mr.  Buckingham  in  regard 
to  his  wheel-hoc,  a  letter  that  frankh 
explained  the  situation  and  graspeti 
its  opportunity  to  resell  the  goods 
might  have  turned  the  trick.  I  thini. 
that  if  Mr.  James  Stephens,  of  thi 
Implement  Supply  Company,  had  beer 
handling  the  correspondence  he  woulf 
have  sent  some  such  missive  as  this 

Hear  Mr  Blank: 

We  are  very  glad  to  receive  your  order  of  Apri 
2nd  for  vegetable  and  grass  areas,  and  acknowledge* 
receipt  of  your  cherk  for  $3.05  to  rover  tin  ... 
goods.  The  order  for  Ihe  potatoes  must  lie  Inula 
milled  to  the  farm  from  which  we  secure  them 
as  we  art  merely  as  agents  in  disposing  nf  tin 
vanrty;  and  in  this  connection  I  am  sorry  la  havi 

to  tell  you  of  a  i         in  price  that  has  occurred 

%ince  our  catalog  was  printed. 

As  you  probably  know,  there  has  developed  hi 
unprecedented  demand  for  need  potatoes,  una  m  ih< 
same  time  supplies  are  short.  As  a  result  of  tin 
combination  of  circumstances,  the  growers  havi 
raised  their  price.  Valley  Farm  potatoes  un 
therefore  quoted  at  Tl  the  peck  instead  of  SI  fit 
as  advertised  in  our  catalog.    We  shall  be  vrn 

SI  ad  to  have  your  order  filled  for  the  amount  whirl 
I. AO  will  buy:  or  we  should  be  happy  to  r  , 

'Continued  on  page  37> 
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Help  Yourself  to  the  Market 

One  Manufacturer  Does  It  by  Inventing  New  Uses  for  His  Product 
and  by  Distributing  in  Units  Popular  With  Grocers  and  Consumers 


THOUSANDS  OF  SALESMEN, 
both  retail  and  wholesale,  arc 
"flabby."  Hundreds  of  sales 
managers  have  found  themselves  un- 
able to  cope  with 
the  new  buyer  that 
for  the  past  six 
months  has  refused  to 
buy.  Yet  you  will  find 
many  manufacturers 
in  dozens  of  different 
ines  of  business  that 
have  developed  new 
selling  plans  or  new 
merchandise  and  are 
now  booking  orders 
and  making  ship- 
ments. 

One  of  the  largest 
bojiery  manufacturers 
in  the  South  went  to 
his  jobbers  a  few 
months  ago  and  told 
them  that  his  entire 
sales  force  was  at  the 
disposal  of  jobbers. 
\  great  many  jobbers 
accepted  the  services 
of  these  men  without 
any  charges  to  them- 
selves, and  greatly  re- 
duced their  stocks-  In 
territories  where  the 
jobbers  did  not  use 
these  salesmen  the  manufacturer  was 
"om  pel  led  to  go  to  the  dealer  direct.  As 
a  result,  he  has  kept  his  mills  running. 

As  soon  as  sugar  started  to  tumble, 
:he  executives  of  the  Boston,  Woven 
Hose  Company,  which  makes  Good 
Luck  jar  rings,  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  would  do  the  biggest  business 
in  1921  that  they  have  ever  done,  and 
as  this  article  is  being  written  over one- 
half  their  output  is  sold  for  the  year 
1921.  C.  A.  Weed  &  Company,  of 
Buffalo,  dealers  in  men's  clothing,  have 
<one  to  manufacturers  who  are  over- 
stocked and  taken  their  merchandise 
>n  consignment,  with  the  result  that 
ihey  have  helped  more  than  one  manu- 
laclurer  to  get  ready  cash  and  have 
ilso  kept  their  gross  business  ahead  of 
last  year's.  An  advertising  agent  of 
\'ew  York  City  recently  sent  out  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  letters.  From 
hese  he  obtained  seventeen  inquiries 
rom  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
a  the  East.  In  most  cases  the  shock 
f  the  consumer's  refusal  to  buy  has 
tmporarily  paralyzed  the  selling  in- 
genuity of  retail  salesmen,  jobber  sales- 
men, wholesale  salesmen  and  sales  and 
advertising  managers. 


By  FRANK  E.  FKHLMAN 
President,  Churchill-Hall,  Inc., 
New  York  City 
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Un£  cookie*.    The  recipe,  of  course,  cull*  far  Qldty 


During  1919  and  the  first  three 
months  of  1920  it  was  a  question  of 
allotting  merchandise,  and  more  than 
one  executive  and  salesman  still  evinces 
the  snobbishness  developed  during 
those  easy  days. 

Any  housewife  can  remember  the 
price  she  paid  for  sugar  and  the  diffi- 
culty she  experienced  in  getting  quan- 
tities at  any  price.  Most  of  the  sugar 
people  had  an  idea  that  this  situation 
would  continue  for  many  months  and 
that  the  decline  would  be  gradual,  with 
the  result  that  most  of  them  have  had 
to  take  tremendous  losses  and  have  not 
been  able  to  regain  their  gross  amount 
of  business,  because  they  had  nothing 
to  sell  but  sugar. 

A  notable  exception  to  this  state- 
ment is  Arthur  Muldavin,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Sugar  Products 
Company  and  P.  C.  M.  Corporation, 
and  now  president  of  the  Old  Time 
Molasses  Company.  This  young  man, 
who  has  spent  twelve  of  his  twenty- 
eight  years  studying  sugar,  molasses, 
honey  and  all  the  by-products  pro- 
duced from  sugar,  was  convinced  that 
some  new  product  would  have  to  be 
obtained  if  he  were  to  increase  the 


molasses  business  and  keep  his  selling 
organization  intact. 

Men  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
farms  will  remember  the  rich,  heavy 
cane  molasses  which 
Mr.  Muldavin  intro- 
duced to  farmers  dur- 
ing the  war.  This 
product  is  used  to  feed 
with  rough  foods  and 
is  used  to  a  great 
extent  in  place  of 
wheat,  corn,  rye  and 
oats,  not  only  as  a 
finisher  but  as  a  con- 
ditioner and  a  fat 
producer.  Ordinary 
straw  and  cheap  hay 
become  a  luscious  deli- 
cacy to  the  dairy  cow, 
the  horse,  the  mule 
and  even  the  hogs 
when  the  molasses  is 
poured  over  it. 

During  the  last  year 
of  the  war  many  sub- 
stitutes were  offered 
to  women  in  place  of 
sugar.  Mr.  Muldavin 
foresaw  that  in  the 
very  near  future  the 
consumer  would  be 
more  independent 
than  during  the  war, 
and  as  a  result  would  not  always  buy 
what  the  storekeeper  offered.  Women, 
in  particular,  are  good  shoppers  and 
as  most  grocery  stores  sell  the  bulk 
of  their  products  to  women,  Mr. 
Muldavin  wisely  reasoned  that  a  new 
product  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
average  housewife  who  wants  to  save 
money  and  yet  produce  the  best  in 
foodstuffs. 

Mr.  Muldavin  began  the  study  of 
the  molasses  market  and  decided  that 
he  was  going  to  have  the  best  molasses 
he  could  find  for  consumers.  With 
that  in  mind  he  proceeded  to  the  Isles 
of  Barbadoes  and  St.  Kilts.  On  these 
islands  molasses  is  produced  just  the 
same  as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago. 
The  big,  old-fashioned  windmills  that 
do  the  grinding  are  identical  with 
models  constructed  three  centuries 
ago.  Huge  open  kettles  arc  used  for 
boiling  the  cane  and  instead  of  being 
made  from  the  "sugar  leavings"  the 
molasses  is  made  from  the  fresh  cane 
juice.  Today  there  is  practically  no 
open  kettle  molasses  anywhere  except 
on  the  Isle  of  Barbadoes. 

In  the  modern  sugar  refineries  in 
Louisiana,   Cuba,   Porto    Rico  and 
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other  tropical  localities,  molasses  is  a 
by-product.  The  huge  steel  rollers 
that  grind  the  cane  take  out  every 
ounce  of  available  sugar,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  these  mills  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  mill  is  through  with 
the  stalk  of  cane,  it  has  performed 
its  duty  almost  as  thoroughly  as  a 
Chicago  packing  house,  where  "noth- 
ing is  left  but  the  squeal." 

Most  molasses  represents  the  squeal. 
Exhaustive  chemical  tests  were  made 
of  the  Barbadoes  molasses  and  samples 
were  brought  to  the  States  and  sub- 
mitted to  such  authorities  as  Dr.  L.  B. 
Allyn,  of  Westfield.  Mass.,  who  for 
many  years  has  tested  all  sorts  of  food 
products.  Dr.  Allyn's  approval  of 
a  food  product  is  usually  sufficient 
to  impress  the  best  domestic  science 
teachers,  as  well  as  the  housewife 
who  wants  the  best.  Samples  of 
the  product  were  also  submitted  to 
Mrs.  Ida  Bailey  Allen,  who  conducts 
one  of  the  finest  cooking  schools  in  the 
United  States.  Mrs.  Allen  developed 
dozens  of  new  recipes  that  can  be  made 
only  with  "Oldtyme  Open-Kettle 
Molasses."  which  is  the  new  name  Mr. 
Muldavin  has  given  this  remarkable 
product. 

All  of  this  preliminary  work  was 
started  just  before  the  sugar  slump  in 
July  and  August.  By  the  lime  sugar 
had  dropped  to  8  cents  a  pound.  Old- 
tyme Molasses  was  being  sold  in 
hundreds  of  stores  in  New  England, 
and  recipe  books  were  being  sent  out 
by  the  thousands  to  housewives.  Sail- 
ing vessels  were  bringing  thousands  of 
puncheons  of  this  rich,  live  molasses 
to  the  Slates,  just  as  it  came  to  New 
England  in  the  days  before  the  Revolu- 
tion.  A  new  company  had  been 
formed,  called  the  "Old  Time  Molasses 
Company,"  and  Mr.  Muldavin  had 
been  elected  president.  Plans  had 
been  completed,  too,  for  a  national 
sale  of  Oldtyme  Molasses. 

Not  every  concern  can  turn  business 
somersaults  and  introduce  a  new 
product  so  quickly.  Any  new  product 
offered  to  the  consumer  in  1921  will 
have  to  measure  up  to  a  high  standard 
and  have  some  feature  or  features  that 
permit  the  salesmen  to  talk  something 
besides  price,  which  seems  to  be  upper- 
most in  the  consumer's  mind. 

Grocers  who  sell  Oldtyme  Molasses 
are  educated  to  point  out  that  it  is 
far  superior  to  ordinary  molasses  for 
the  housewife's  use  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  It  is  much  sweeter.  When  molas- 
ses is  a  by-product  of  sugar-making, 
a  great  part  of  the  sweetness  has 
been  extracted.  Because  most  of 
the  molasses  now  on  the  market  has 
been  blended,  many  current  recipes 
call  for  the  use  of  sugar  also,  in  cake- 
making  and  other  baking.  This  is 
ausc  the  ordinary  molasses  is 
licient  in  sweetening  power.  Old- 


tyme has  such  a  high  percentage  of 
sugar  that  it  will  make  a  dough  or 
batter  plenty  sweet  enough. 

2.  Oldtyme  has  a  delicious  character- 
istic flavor.  Just  as  maple  syrup 
has  all  the  delicious  flavor  of  the 
sap  of  the  trees,  so  Oldtyme  has  the 
characteristic  taste  and  fragrance 
of  the  sugar  cane  with  all  its  trop- 
ical richness,  suggesting  the  flavor 
of  a  sweet-juiced  grape  wine.  This 
makes  it  suitable  for  use  on  the 
table.  No  housekeeper  wants  com- 
mon molasses  in  her  syrup  cup,  but 
Oldtyme  is  fully  the  equal  of  maple 
syrup. 

3.  Oldtyme  is  alive.  When  mixed  in 
a  dough  or  batter  an  active  fermen- 
tation develops  at  once.  This  al- 
lows the  housekeeper  to  omit  baking 
powder  in  her  cake-making,  sub- 
stituting only  a  little  baking  soda. 
This  saves  expense  and  makes  a 
much  tenderer  and  richer  cake. 

1.  Oldtyme  is  free  from  sulphur  diox- 
ide and  all  other  undesirable  prop- 
erties that  caused  the  decline  of 
the  use  of  molasses  in  the  house- 
hold. At  one  time  honest  molasses 
was  the  big  item  in  the  grocery 
store.  Oldtyme  is  bringing  this  con- 
dition back  again. 

The  product  is  being  offered  to  the 
consumer  in  three  different  ways  to  suit 
the  grocer's  convenience.  The  con- 
sumer can  get  it  in  her  own  container 
from  the  barrelor  kegdircct.  A  special 
pump  draws  and  measures  the  molasses 
promptly  and  accurately.  Those 
dealers  that  are  not  equipped  to  sell 
direct  from  the  barrel  are  furnished 


fibre  containers  which  they  can  fill  at 
leisure.  They  are  similar  to  the  kind 
used  by  soda  fountains  for  bulk  ice 
cream  and  are  furnished  at  cost.  The 
Old  Time  Molasses  Company  is  also 
equipped  to  furnish  the  molasses  in 
permanent  packages  weighing  2%,  5 
and  10  pounds. 

When  manufacturers  take  the  time 
to  investigate  the  requirements  of  the 
grocer  and  learn  his  wishes  regarding 
the  way  he  prefers  to  handle  a  product, 
either  in  bulk  or  canned  or  otherwise, 
they  will  not  only  save  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money  but  they  will  gain  for 
themselves  the  immediate  friendship 
of  the  grocer.  This  method  of  dis- 
tributing Oldtyme  has  made  a  decided 
"hit"  with  the  grocer. 

There  is  nothing  spectacular  or  un- 
usual in  the  method  employed  by  Mr. 
Muldavin  in  getting  his  distribution. 
He  picked  out  Springfield,  Mass.,  Fall 
River,  Worcester  and  other  towns.  A 
modest  newspaper  campaign  was  pre- 
pared; intelligent,  well-versed  salesmen 
of  molasses  and  sugar  products  wen- 
put  in  the  territories,  the  campaign 
was  shown  to  the  grocers  and  jobbers, 
merchandise  was  shipped  and  quan- 
tities of  Oldtyme  recipe  books  were 
given  to  each  distributor,  who  in  turn 
passed  them  on  to  every  woman  who 
visited  his  store.    A  motion  picture 
was  then  produced,  the  film  showing 
the  mills  in  Barbadoes,  the  natives 
cutting  down  the  rich  sugar  cane,  the 
big  open  kettles,  the  crude  windmill, 
the  loading  of  the  molasses  and  its 
final  arrival  in  the  Stales. 

To  inject  human  interest  into  the 
film  Mrs.  Ida  Bailey  Allen,  the  cooking 
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Mr*.  Ida  Bailey  Allen  Instructing  a  claaa  In  making  Oldtyme  Molaue*  Caka  —  ■  "human  Inn 
•cene  from  the  motion  picture  filmed  for  the  Oldtyme  Molataea  Company 
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Mill-'  frum  Mil'  nlucailunal  Aim  alumlng  hu«  Oldtyme  Molauea  la  made 


school  expert,  was  induced  to  appear 
with  some  of  her  students  so  that 
women  might  see  with  their  own  eyes 
just  how  simple  it  was  to  prepare  the 
many  recipes  she  had  worked  out,  using 
Oldtyme  Molasses  as  the  basis.  The 
(i!m  was  then  booked  in  a  thousand 
towns  and  cities  in  the  East.  Dealers 
are  notified  when  the  film  will  be 
shown,  and  salesmen  precede  the  show- 
ing so  that  there  will  be  no  "slack" 
between  the  showing  of  the  film  and  the 
actual  sale  of  the  molasses. 

Probably  the  greatest  weakness  in 
selling  plans  for  1921  lies  in  the  fact 
that  executives,  sales  managers  and 
advertising  managers  overlook  the  new 
uses  of  products  that  they  now  manu- 
facture or  changes  in  the  product  that 
would  develop  new  uses  or  new  selling 
arguments.  People  are  going  to  be 
more  interested  in  the  uses  of  mer- 
chandise, its  comforts,  its  better  taste 
and  its  capacity  to  give  them  better 
social  position,  than  they  are  in  the 
actual  quality,  style,  fit  or  finish  of  the 
article.  Fifteen  different  kinds  of 
molasses  may  all  look  alike;  one  may 
i>e  just  as  sticky  as  the  other,  just  as 
heavy,  and  all  may  have  practically 
the  same  odor  to  the  amateur,  but 
when  you  taste  them  you  find  a  marked 
difference.  Mr.  Muldavin  is  experi- 
menting daily  oh  new  recipes,  new  uses 
or  Oldtyme  Molasses.  Recipes  are 
king  revised  so  that  Oldtyme  forms 
ihe  sweet  part  of  the  recipe  and  gives 
he  product  a  better  taste  when  it  is 
wrved. 

Salesmen  cannot  be  depended  upon 
:o  develop  arguments.  When  feeding 
molasses  was  first  launched  for  farmers, 
fan*  of  samples  were  sent  to  state 
agricultural  schools,  to  live  stock  pro- 
essors  and  to  practical  farmers,  with 
ike  result  that  many  new  uses  of 
products  or  food  combinations  were 
"'•  eloped  before  a  single  salesman  was 
wployed.  It  is  an  easy  thing  for  the 
"erage  sales  manager  to  depend  upon 
bis  own  organization  for  all  his  infor- 
mation, with  the  result  that  he  often 


overlooks  the  biggest  selling  argument 
in  his  line  of  merchandise.  Mr.  Mul- 
davin uses  the  outsider  and  the  scien- 
tific individual  before  he  goes  to  the 
practical  individual. 

One  of  the  most  astute  bankers  in 
America  once  said  that  although  he 
insisted  on  character  and  integrity  in 
a  man.  he  would  not  give  five  cents  for 


a  man  who  was  not  resourceful. 
Resourcefulness  will  be  at  a  premium 
in  1921,  and  there  are  very  few  firms 
but  can  take  some  one  article  they  now 
manufacture,  or  add  one  to  their  line, 
and  build  up  a  temporary  bridge  into 
a  new  murket  that  is  not  now  actively 
cultivated.  Oldtyme  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  this  theory. 


Ready  for  Emergencies 


NUMBER  of  business  concerns  in 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  have  adopted 
the  suggestion  of  the  Exchange  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  Tulsa,  and  are  building 
up  special  reserves  for  emergency  pur- 
poses. Each  concern  adopting  the 
plan  places  to  the  credit  of  the  reserve 
fund  a  specified  amount  each  month. 
It  may  be  a  lump  sum.  or  it  may  be  a 
percentage  of  the  monthly  balance. 
Those  using  the  latter  plan  place  in 
the  special  fund  from  1  to  3  per  cent 
monthly,  the  average  being  2  per  cent. 

The  reserve  account  bears  4  per  cent 
interest,  payable  semi-annually  on  the 
average  amount  on  deposit. 

"I  am  a  convert  to  the  cash  reserve 
idea,"  says  Dan  Hunt,  a  Tulsa  de- 
partment store  executive.  "Although 
we  have  not  had  an  occasion  to  fall 
back  on  it,  I  realize  keenly  what  it  will 
mean  should  an  emergency  arise.  We 
intend  to  continue  building  up  the 
fund." 

"It's  a  new  form  of  business  insur- 
ance," says  N.  R.  Graham,  an  execu- 
tive of  the  Exchange  National  Bank, 
"and  is  bound  to  be  a  satisfactory  one. 
Officers  of  the  Exchange  National  have 
found  there  are  always  certain  dangers 
confronting  business,  and  that  one  of 
the  greatest  of  these  is  lack  of  reserve 
capital. 

"It  may  be  a  bad  season,  or  perhaps 
mismanagement.  The  'off  season 
would  not  be  so  dangerous  to  the  life 


of  business  if  there  was  reserve  capital 
to  carry  concerns  over  to  a  better  day. 
The  danger  of  mismanagement  is  great- 
ly reduced  if  the  merchant  has  a  cash 
reserve  on  hand  before  venturing  into 
deep  water— before  trying  unproved 
plans. 

"Many  firms  have  book  reserves. 
But  this  kind  of  reserve  will  not  meet 
unexpected  market  conditions,  general 
slumps,  or  effects  of  political  changes. 

"The  safe  plan  is  for  the  business 
concern  to  protect  itself  with  a  cash 
reserve,  or  surplus,  good  for  extra  credit 
or  for  direct  use  during  a  period  of 
depression." 

Mr.  Graham  cites  the  fact  that  as  a 
bank  increases  its  loans  it  is  required 
to  increase  its  surplus.  He  believes  a 
cash  reserve  is  as  necessary  to  business 
as  the  original  capital.  A  reserve 
built  up  in  fixtures,  merchandise  and 
good  will,  is  important,  but  it  isn't  the 
same  as  cash  in  the  bank. 

"A  cash  reserve  makes  careful 
buyers;  it  permits  taking  advantage  of 
markets,"  he  asserts.  "A  stock  re- 
serve program  not  only  encourages 
overbuying,  but  subjects  the  buyer  to 
so-called  'style  loss'  and  reduces  his 
borrowing  power  because  it  decreases 
his  quick  assets." 

E.  W.  Sinclair,  president  of  the 
Exchange  National,  expects  to  see  the 
plan  adopted  by  many  of  the  bank's 
biggest  customers  during  1921. 
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In  Account  With  Uncle  Sam 


By  ALFRED  L.  GEIGER 


AGAIN  we  have  with  us  the  plicated  that  nobody  seems  to  under- 

/M  income  tax.  stand  it  except  possibly  the  experts." 

Its  provisions  change  from  time  He  handed  the  tax  auditor  his  profit 

to  time;  there  are  new  rulings,  new  and  loss  statement.  It  read  as  follows: 
exemptions,  slight  alterations  in  the 

blanks.    But  in  the  main  it  is  the  same  BON  TON  STORKS,  INCORPORATED 

income  tax  law.  with  the  same  prob-  Profit  and  Loss  statement  for  the  Year 

lems.  year  after  year,  for  business  men.  ended  December  31,  1920. 

The  1921  forms  distributed  by  collec-  Shoe  Department: 

tors  of  internal  revenue  throughout  the  ?al!'s  .  y      ,         .  „  -„„  ...  t'-'WWi 

.       j  it      i-4.i    t    „  tu            j  Initial  Inventory.  .  .  $  2..V28.10 

country  differ  little  from  those  used  Purchases.  21324.08 

last  year.    There  have  been  a  few  

minor  changes— that  is  all.  $2:1.852.18 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  K,nal  >"v«-n'»0         4.377.38  $19,474.80 

making  out  an  income  tax  return.  (iroM  Proflt  s  7>7:-v8.32 
Most  of  the  confusion  results  from  the 

taxpayer's   accounting,   or   lack    of  (^hin«  Department :  $r>01909 

accounting.    If  the  accounting  system  initial  inventory      $  7.505.70  " 

reflects  clearly  the  year's  business  oper-  Purchases  9,720.00 

ations  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  — — — — — 

in  obtaining  the  data  required  by  the  }nv  $15,467.50 

income  tax  return.   

For  instance,  every  business  exec-  Gross  Profit  $29,551.59 

utive  ought  to  have  a  profit  and  loss  Hal  Department 

statement  placed  on  his  desk  monthly,  sales  .  $10,880.00 

so  he  can  tell  at  anytime  just  where  Initial  Inventory.  .  $  1.827.0-1 

he  stands.    Many  business  men  al-  Purchases  5,012.50 

ready  obtain  such  statements  from  $  6  839  54 

their  accounting    departments,   and  Final  Inventory          2, 787.14  $  4.052.40 

those  who  do  not  should  get  the  habit. 

Let  us  take  the  imaginary  case  of  Gross  Profit                   $  6,827.60 

Mr.  John  Merchant,  owner  of  the  Bon  Summary  of  Trading 

Ton  Stores.  Inc.,  and  show  how  such  a     Shoe  Department   $  7,758.32 

statement  bears  directly  on  the  im-  Clothing  Department  I'&l'S! 

portant  subject  of  corporation  income    Hal  Department   6,827.60 

and  profits  tax  returns.  Tola|  Gross  Profit  $44,137.51 

Mr.  Merchant  entered  his  office  on  _  _ 

the  morning  of  March  1.  and  asked  Rcnl         Operating  Expenses 

his  secretary  what  engagements  he  Light  and  Heat  296,04 

had  scheduled  for  the  day.  Salaries   15.254.38 

"Your  only  appointment   today."  Delivery  Equipment  900.00 

replied  the  girl  "is  with  Mr.  Banks,  the  j&^JM ""V/.  lloioO 

auditor  you  got  to  help  you  make  out    Bad  Debts   658.00 

your  income   tax   return.    He'll   be     Packing   480.50 

here  at  10  o'clock."  Advertising  2.680.00 

Merchant  began  to  prepare  for  the  Total  $23  076  57 
annual  task  of  giving  Uncle  Sam  his 

revenue  figures  in  the  form  that  Uncle  Recapitulation 

Sam   demands.    He  drew  forth  the  Fxoense  'ftoToS 

profit  and  loss  statement  of  his  busi-  "l*™1"*  W""  J^!^ 

ness   for   the  calendar  year  ending  Net  Profit  $21,060.94 

December  31,   1920.    It  showed  in 

dollars  and  cents  the  amount  of  busi-  "Let's  begin  with  your  analysis  of 
ness  transacted  during  the  past  year,  operating  expenses,"  said  Banks,  after 
and  what  it  had  cost  to  transact  that  glancing  over  the  profit  and  loss  slate- 
business.  What  remained  from  the  ment.  "It  is  in  the  expense  items  that 
efforts  of  himself  and  his  employees  most  errors  arc  found.  Of  course, 
was  about  to  be  shared  with  the  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  rent 
Treasury  Department.  and  light  and  heat,  but  what  does  the 

"Good  morning.  Mr.  Banks."  said  salary  item  include? 

Merchant,  when  the  auditor  arrived.  "It  includes  the  salaries  of  every 

"You  are  right  on  the  dot.  and  wc  person  employed  in  the  establishment, 

won't  lose  any  time  in  getting  this  job  as  well  as  my  own  salary  as  president 

out  of  the  way.    It  always  bothers  me  of  the  corporation."  replied  Mr.  Mer- 

to  make  out  my  tax  return.    I  don't  chant. 

nd  paying  the  tax.  but  it's  so  com-  "That  is  all  right,"  replied  the  audi- 


tor, "but  it  would  be  better  to  segre- 
gate the  items  to  show  tie  officers' 
salaries  separately.  This  information 
should  be  given  in  Schedule  A- 1.1 
The  item  of  officers'  salaries  often 
causes  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  The 
proper  test,  as  laid  down  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  is  that  they  shall  be 
reasonable  payments  for  services 
actually  rendered.  This  is  one  of  the 
items  of  expense  that  the  Treasury 
auditors  scrutinize  with  great  care  to 
prevent  the  cutting  down  of  taxable 
net  income  by  excessive  salary  allow- 
ances. The  reasonableness  of  the 
salary  is  usually  a  safe  guide.  If  the 
facts  warrant  the  salary  that  is  actually 
paid  for  services  rendered,  a  reasonable 
charge  for  such  salary  usually  can  be 
defended  if  attacked  by  the  Treasury 
auditors,  but  if  the  salary  allowance  is 
excessive  it  is  almost  certain  to  be 
detected  as  soon  as  the  auditor  takes 
up  the  examination  of  the  return." 

Banks  passed  on  to  the  next  item. 
"What  is  this  charge  of  $900  for 
delivery  equipment?"  he  asked. 

"That  represents  two  second-hand 
auto  trucks  bought  for  use  by  our 
delivery  service."  Merchant  replied. 

"That  is  another  error  of  principle 
that  must  be  corrected,"  the  auditor 
explained.  "This  item  should  be  sel 
up  as  an  asset  account  under  the  head- 
ing of  'Delivery  Equipment,'  .and  not 
charged  as  an  operating  expense.  But 
the  depreciation  of  delivery  equipment, 
which  can  generally  be  figured  at 
between  20  and  25  per  cent,  is  a  proper 
charge  to  operating  expense  under  the 
heading  of  'Depreciation.' 

"Now,  one  word  of  caution  with 
regard  to  bad  debts,"  the  auditor  con- 
tinued. "They  must  actually  be 
charged  off  on  the  books.  Otherwise 
the  Treasury  will  not  allow  them  as  bad 
debts." 

"I'm  all  right  there,"  replied  the 
store  owner.  "A  debt  isn't  a  bad  debt 
with  me  until  it  is  charged  off." 

"Then  let's  see  what  this  advertising 
account  includes,"  said  Banks. 

Merchant  explained:  "It  include-, 
both  newspaper  advertising  and  mis- 
cellaneous advertising,  such  as  dona- 
tions to  the  Red  Cross  and  other 
charities." 

"If  that  is  so,  the  account  will  have 
to  be  revised,"  was  the  auditor's 
comment.  "For  it  must  not  include 
anything  but  bona  fide  advertising. 
Miscellaneous  donations  are  regarded 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  as 
contributions,  and  they  cannot  be 
deducted." 

When  these  changes  had  been  made 
Digitized  by  Google 
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the  revised  list  of  operating  expenses 
read  as  follows: 

Rent  $  2,100.00 

Ijght  and  Heat   236.04 

Officers'  Salaries   5.000.00 

Salaries  and  Wages   10,254.38 

Depreciation  ,  287.65 

Supplies  Used   180.00 

Bad  Debts   658.00 

Packing   480.50 

Advertising   2.430.00 

Total  $21,926.57 

In  other  words,  the  changes  resulted 
in  a  decrease  of  $1,150,  which  was 
added  to  the  taxable  income.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  carry  this  illustration 
further  to  show  some  of  the  commonest 
errors  made  by  merchants  in  preparing 
their  income  tax  returns,  and  to  show 
the  ease  with  which  the  data  can  be 
compiled  and  checked  if  the  taxpayer 
has  complete  and  accurate  records 
from  his  business. 

The  proper  starting  point  in  making 
out  an  income  tax  return  is  the  profit 
and  loss  statement  for  the  year  covered 
by  the  return.  With  this  statement 
prepared  in  some  detail  by  a  book- 
keeper with  only  a  slight  knowledge 
of  the  tax  requirements,  the  merchant 
ought  to  find  little  difficulty  in  pre- 
paring the  return  so  it  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  forestall 
the  possibility  of  having  his  tax  in- 
creased several  years  hence  when  the 
return  is  audited  by  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  at  Washington. 

If  you  will  glance  at  the  Corporation 
Return,  Form  1120,  part  of  which  is 
reproduced  herewith,  you  will  notice 
that  "Schedule  A"  is  at  the  top  of  the 
first  page  directly  under  the  name  of 
the  corporation.  If  you  will  scrutinize 
this  schedule  you  will  notice  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  profit  and  loss 
statement,  practically  in  the  form  in 
which  most  business  concerns  prepare 
their  statements.  It  has  two  sections, 
one  for  "Gross  Income"  and  the 
other  for  "Deductions."  There  ought 
to  be  no  difficulty  in  filling  in  this 
schedule  if  the  instructions  on  the 
form  are  followed  carefully. 

The  next  schedule  to  be  prepared 
is  Schedule  L,  which  is  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  net  income  and  an  analysis  of 
changes  in  the  surplus  account.  This 
schedule  is  designed  to  be  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  net  income,  as 
shown  by  the  books  of  the  concern,  and 
the  taxable  net  income  in  which 
adjustments  have  been  made  for 
non-taxable  income  and  unallowable 
deductions. 

It  will  be  impracticable  in  this  arti- 
cle to  delve  very  deeply  into  the  com- 
putation of  invested  capital.  As  de- 
fined by  law,  it  includes  capital, 
surplus  and  undivided  profits,  as  shown 
by  the  books  at  the  beginning  of  the 
taxable  period,  plus  additions  during 
the  year,  less  deductions  during  the 

Continued  on  pane  34) 
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Be  careful  In  mailing  deduction*  under  Schedule  A.  alnce  It  la  In  the  expense  Itema  that  error*  are 
moat  commonly  found.  Officer*'  salaries  mini  he  segregated;  salaries  of  employees  may  be  Included 
In  the.  aum  for  "Ordinary  and  nece*aaryeip«n*ea."  The  proper  teat  of  "Compensation  for  officer*  " 
■«  laid  down  by  the  Treasury  Department,  ia  that  the  recorded  *um  shall  be  "reasonable  payment  far 
services  actually  rendered."  The  merchant  muat  distinguish,  too,  between  asset  accounts  and 
"Operating,  eipenses."  Bad  debts  must  be  actually  charged  off  on  the  books,  otherwise  they  will  not 
be  allowed.  Miscellaneous  donations  are  regarded  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  as  contributions 
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Schedule  \2,  Page  4  of  Form  No.  1 110,  supporting  Schedule  A  and  showing  the  cost  of  goods  sold.  Is 
one  of  the  vital  parts  of  the  form  and  one  that  causes  many  a  merchant  the  most  ftoubl 
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"Then  Along  Came  the  Fire" 

By  FRANKLIN  H.  WENTWORTH 
Secretary    National    Fire    Protection  Association 


THE  FOLLOWING  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  humorist's  "column" 
of  a  daily  newspaper  ! 

What  Do  You  Make  of  This. 
Watson? 

(Ad  in  an  Indiana  Newspaper) 

We.  like  every  other  clothing  store 
in  the  city,  were  "loaded  to  the 
guards"  with  merchandise  for  which 
we  paid  too  much  money.  Many 
worried  hours  had  been  spent  in  a 
vain  effort  to  "unload"  without  too 
great  a  loss— the  wholesale  markets 
were  offering  us  new  merchandise 
way  below  what  we  paid  for  stock— 
we  could  not  buy  because  we  were 
loaded  already— what  to  do  was  a 
problem. 

Then  along  came  the  fire. 

*    *    •  • 

A  few  years  ago  an  American 
weekly  paper  of  large  circulation 
undertook  to  prove  by  the  statistical 
method  that  when  periods  of  busi- 
ness depression  occur  American  mer- 
chants liquidate  their  unsalable  stocks 
of  goods  by  burning  them  and  collecting 
their  fire  insurance.  The  articles  were 
of  the  "muck-raking"  sort.  After  their 
appearance  in  two  or  three  issues  the 
series  was  abandoned.  Gentlemen 
who  thought  they  knew  were  of  two 
opinions  regarding  the  reason  for  this 
suspension.  One  was  that  the  editor 
considered  the  articles  not  of  sufficient 
public  interest;  the  other  wus  that  a 
continuation  of  the  series,  which  dealt 
in  succession  with  different  classes  of 
business  stocks,  would  finally  bring 
into  public  disrepute  the  entire  mercan- 
tile world  of  America,  which  was  not 
considered  good  policy  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  which  were  not  foreseen  when 
the  crusade  was  undertaken. 

The  inherent  defect  in  this  under- 
taking is  suggested  in  Edmund  Burke's 
famous  statement  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  draw  up  an  indictment  against 
a  whole  people.  There  was  never  yet  a 
nation  embarked  upon  a  vicious  or 
anti-social  enterprise  that  certain  of 
its  citizens  did  not  protest.  These 
citizens  could  not  be  held  morally 
responsible  for  the  action  of  an  im- 
moral majority.  In  the  case  in  hand, 
the  editor  of  the  American  weekly  had 
undertaken  a  harder  task— to  indict 
mercantile  business  as  a  whole  for  the 
Bins  of  a  minority. 

For  that  there  is  a  minority  that 
burns  its  goods  to  collect  its  insurance 
there  is  no  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The 
records  of  the  stale  fire  marshals,  the 
National  Association  of  Credit  Men 
;md  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 


writers leave  no  room  for  question  on 
this  point.  According  to  the  statistics 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, there  was  a  decrease  of  88  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  lires.  and  81.4 
per  cent  in  the  amount  of  incendiary 
losses,  during  the  four  years  from  1916 
to  1919  inclusive.    During  the  year 

1916  there  were  7.493  arson  fires, 
causing  an  aggregate  loss  of  $8,121,816, 
reported  to  the  Actuarial  Bureau.  In 

1917  there  were  1,942  arson  fires  re- 
ported. In  1918  the  number  of  arson 
fires  reported  dropped  to  973,  while  in 
1919  the  number  of  such  fires  dropped 
to908.  with  aggregatelossof  $1,504,689. 

The  National  Board  figures  for  1920 
are  not  yet  available,  but  indica- 
tions are  they  will  show  an  enormous 
increase,  both  in  the  number  of 
incendiary  fires,  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  reported  losses.  The 
number  of  adjusters'  reports  received 
by  the  National  Board  from  January  1 
to  November  30,  1920,  were  close  to 
700.000.  or  over  100.000  more  reported 
losses  for  the  eleven  months  of  1920 
than  for  the  whole  year  of  1919,  and 
from  the  way  these  loss  reports  are 
coming  in  it  is  estimated  that  the 
number  of  adjusters'  reports  for  1920 
will  be  between  850.000  and  900,000. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  that 
the  greater  number  of  these  1920  losses 
have  occurred  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  or  since  the  readjustment  of 
business  conditions  started.    In  fact. 


as  many  as  6,000  adjusters'  reports 
were  received  by  the  Actuarial  Bureau 
in  a  single  day  in  December.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  or  in  the  year  1916,  there  were 
7.493  incendiary  fires  reported;  that 
such  fires  dropped  to  908  in  the  year 
1919,  that  such  fires  have  materially 
increased  during  the  last  six  months, 
and  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  such  fires  in  1920  will  equal  or 
exceed  those  of  1916. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Williams,  general  adjuster 
for  a  large  English  insurance  company 
doing  business  in  America,  was  very- 
frank  in  a  January  address  to  the  Ex- 
amining Underwriters'  Association  of 
New  York  on  "The  Moral  Hazard." 
Mr.  Williams  said: 

"During  the  prosperity  of  the  war, 
credit  was  easily  obtainable,  and  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  concern* 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms,  many  of 
them  with  little,  if  any,  substance 
behind  them,  and  in  some  instances 
with  men  at  their  heads  who  had  little, 
if  any,  knowledge  of  the  business  in 
which  they  were  embarking,  many 
being  lured  into  these  enterprises  by 
the  abnormal  profits  then  being  made. 

"Now  that  the  peak  of  such  pros- 
perity has  been  reached  and  natural 
readjustment  to  normal  conditions  has 
set  in,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  of  these 
concerns,  slocked  up  with  goods  or 
merchandise  purchased  or  contracted 
for  when  prices  were  at  or  near  the  top. 
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"A  relaxation  of  vigilance  U  Immediately  re£l*tered  at  fire  department  headquarter*,  reUUtered 
later  In  tba  fir*  Insurance  office*  and  finally  In  the  pocket*  of  the  people" 


with  insufficient  capital  to  meet  their 
maturing  obligations  and  insufficient 
experience  in  a  particular  line  of  busi- 
ness to  combat  the  effects  of  deflation, 
will  now  find  themselves  face  to  face 
with  a  heavy  financial  loss? 

"These  conditions  undoubtedly  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  moral 
hazard  of  fire  insurance,  in  that  strin- 
gent bankruptcy  laws  having  made 
failures  less  profitable  than  formerly, 
the  man  of  weak  moral  fibre,  made 
desperate  by  impending  misfortune, 
possessing  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
(ire  insurance  on  his  stock  of  goods  or 
merchandise,  based  on  values  or  inven- 
tories taken  when  prices  were  at  their 
peak,  is  tempted  to  take  a  chance  and 
sell  out  to  the  insurance  companies. 

"According  to  reports  coming  from 
the  South,  we  are  advised  that  most  of 
the  adjusters  have  so  much  to  do  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrange  for  a 
loss  adjustment  under  two  or  three 
weeks,  that  their  assignments  have 
increased  seventy-five  per  cent  since 
last  September  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  a  year  ago,  and  especially 
is  this  true  in  respect  to  that  section 
known  as  the  cotton  belt.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  when  cotton  was 
soaring  and  in  great  demand  many  a 
retail  merchant  wen  t  outside  of  his  legit- 
imate business  as  such,  and  became  a 
speculator  in  cotton.  Now,  with  the 
general  contraction  of  business  and 
lowering  prices,  he  finds  his  credit 
curtailed  and  his  surplus  capital  tied 
up  in  cotton,  which  he  cannot  sell 
without  a  loss. 

WHILE  the  South  has  shown  a  very 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
tires,  indications  are  that  moral  hazard 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  section 
of  the  country.  It  is  noticeable  all 
over.  In  the  East,  for  instance,  special 
reference  might  be  made  to  the 
silk  business.  Manufacturers,  jobbers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers  in  this  class 
of  business  have  shown  a  marked  in- 
crease in  loss  ratio  since  the  bottom 
fell  out  of  the  silk  market.  In  fact,  I 
am  informed  that  in  Paterson.  New 
Jersey,  alone,  over  twenty  silk  mills  or 
manufacturers  have  burned  or  had 
tires  within  the  past  few  months. 
Lumber  all  over  the  country  seems  to 
have  had  a  marked  tendency  to  burn 
since  lumber  prices  started  to  fall  the 
end  of  last  July. 

"Speaking  generally,  we  find  manu- 
facturers of  clothing,  ladies'  suits  and 
waists,  furriers  and  dealers  in  burlaps 
and  bagging,  have  all  shown  recent 
abnormal  increases  in  loss  ratio  all  over 
the  country  and  especially  in  New 
York  City.  In  fact,  at  the  present 
lime  it  would  be  hard  to  indicate  any 
business  affected  by  the  fall  of  prices 
of  commodities  that  does  not  show  a 
considerable  increase  in  loss  ratio 
during  the  past  four  or  five  months." 


The  arson  officials  of  the  under- 
writers' associations  and  the  fire  mar- 
shals' offices  are  continually  chasing 
fire-bugs  from  city  to  city  and  state  to 
state,  occasionally  getting  them  into 
penitentiaries  when  local  juries  are 
found  willing  to  convict.  Convictions 
for  arson  are  always  difficult  to  obtain 
for  several  reasons:  The  "plant"  can 
be  made  to  operate  in  the  absence  of 
the  fire-bug  from  his  premises,  a  suc- 
cessful fire  destroys  all  evidence  of  its 
origin,  and  the  average  juryman,  not 
knowing  how  the  fire  waste  is  paid,  is 
always  inclined  to  consider  the  man 
who  has  a  fire  as  a  victim  of  misfortune. 
His  notion  that  the  insurance  com- 
panies pay  the  loss  softens  his  heart 
towards  the  prisoner. 

The  conscious  incendiary  does  not, 
however,  always  await  periods  of 
business  depression  for  his  operations. 
In  fact,  his  chances  for  success  are 
better  when  business  is  booming.  In 
periods  of  business  activity  and  satis- 
factory profit-taking  he  is  less  likely  to 
be  delected. 

It  is  not  the  conscious  incendiary, 
the  professional  fire-bug,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  increased  fire 
losses  in  mercantile  stocks  when  busi- 
ness depressions  come  on  us.  There  is 
the  unconscious  incendiary  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  unconscious  incendiary 
does  not  put  a  torch  to  his  goods;  he 
simply  relaxes  his  vigilance.  Business 
depression  brings  mental  depression 
and  the  entire  establishment  suffers  a 
decline  in  morale.  This  is  what  under- 
writers mean  principally  when  they 
refer  to  the  "moral  hazard."  They 
know  that  under  favorable  trade  con- 
ditions merchants  will  watch  the  rub- 
bish accumulations  and  the  sly  smokers, 
and  that  when  bad  business  comes 


they  will  sit  in  their  offices,  mourn 
over  their  ledgers  and  let  things  slide. 

This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  fire  waste  of  the  country. 
American  habits  respecting  fire  arc 
still  so  careless  that  a  relaxation  of 
vigilance  of  the  sort  indicated  is  im- 
mediately registered  at  fire  depart- 
ment headquarters,  registered  later  in 
the  fire  insurance  offices  and  finally  in 
the  pockets  of  the  people. 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation believes  there  is  but  one  way 
in  which  the  increases  of  fire  losses 
during  business  depressions  can  be 
combated.  That  agency  is  not  yet 
operative  because  not  sufficient  lime 
has  yet  elapsed  to  permit  with  means 
now  and  previously  at  hand  a  proper 
awakening  of  the  public  mind  to  the 
fact  that  the  people  themselves  pay 
the  fire  losses — that  the  man  who 
has  a  preventable  fire  is  a  public 
offender  who,  when  he  burns  his  own, 
is  really  burning  common  property. 
Once  this  truth  is  apprehended  no 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  gaining 
legislation  to  repress  the  unconscious 
incendiary.  In  periods  of  business 
depression  the  collective  life  must 
protect  its  property  by  holding  the 
individual  possessors  of  mercantile 
stocks  individually  responsibe  for  their 
safekeeping. 

The  routine  is  a  simple  one.  The 
fire  departments  must  make  regular 
inspections  of  mercantile  establish- 
ments, make  official  records  of  their 
findings  and  of  their  inspection  notices 
to  the  property  owners.  If  the  hazard- 
ous conditions  are  not  remedied  and  a 
fire  follows  from  any  of  the  hazards 
pointed  out,  the  property  owner  must 
pay  to  the  city  the  expense  involved 
in  extinguishing  or  attempting  to  ex- 

(Cantinued  on  page  .V 
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Back  to  "Business  As  Usual" 


By  JAMES  H.  COLLINS 


YOU  REMEMBER  THE 
PHRASE.  The  British  coined 
it  to  counteract  fright  during 
the  first  weeks  of  the  world  war,  when 
people  were  hoarding  provisions  and 
moratoriums  were  being  put  in  force. 
John  Bull  does  not  use  business  slogans 
as  freely  as  we  Yankees,  but  generally 
gets  a  good  one  when  he  does,  and 
"Business  as  usual"  was  a  dandy. 

I  lowever,  from  that  day  forth  there 
has  been  no  business  as  usual  any- 
where in  the  world. 

"It  has  been  damned  unusual!"  is 
the  forceful  way  more  than  one  busi- 
ness man  puts  it.  Demand  for  war 
instead  of  peace  goods— shifting  indus- 
tries and  world  markets— slumps  after 
the  declaration  of  war  and  the  armi- 
stice, followed  by  booms,  extravagant 

spending  and  profiteering  .  The 

story  is  too  sad  to  be  reviewed. 

Now  we  are  getting  back  to  normal 
business,  on  a  basis  of  values  as  usual- 
some  kind  of  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween the  price  of  the  farmer's  wheat 
and  the  factory  worker's  bread;  be- 
tween the  factory  worker's  output,  his 
pay  envelope,  and  the  price  of  the 
farmer's  new  harvester;  between  the 
imports,  exports  and  exchange  of  dif- 
ferent countries.  Every  effort  to  bring 
business  into  balance  will  help,  and 
every  revival  of  speculative  buying 
will  hinder. 

Doesn't  your  morning  mail  plainly 
show  how  the  "easy  business"  has 
suddenly  vanished?  People  are  again 
writing  you  friendly  letters,  offering 
service  and  inviting  acquaintance, 
sending  you  samples  and  offering  to 
deliver  goods  immediately. 

The  other  day  I  wanted  a  particular 
kind  of  envelope,  a  certain  size,  color, 
paper  and  flap.  Envelopes  for  some 
reason  have  been  high  and  hard  to  get, 
and  still  are.  But  pretty  much  the 
whole  sales  force  of  one  big  paper  house 
downtown  got  busy,  and  seemed  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  be  of  service. 
They  didn't  find  my  envelope— I 
found  it  myself.  But  they  had  the  spirit, 
unmistakably,  of  "Business  as  usual." 

A  typewriter  salesman  came  into  the 
office  a  few  days  ago  to  show  a  new 
portable  machine  in  which  I  had  casu- 
ally expressed  a  little  interest  several 
months  ago.  He  told  me  what  "Busi- 
ness as  usual"  meant  to  him.  For 
several  years  he  has  been  apologizing 
to  customers  rather  than  selling  ma- 
chines, and  hitting  only  the  high  spots 
of  demand,  the  big  business  houses  that 
purchase  typewriters  by  the  dozen. 
Now  the  big  fellows  have  stopped 
ing,  and  he  is  calling  upon  the 


little  fellows  in  his  territory  who  have 
been  neglected— Jewish  tailors,  Greek 
furriers,  Italian  grocers. 

Making  it  a  point  never  to  pass  a 
store  or  shop,  even  if  it  doesn't  look 
promising,  he  has  been  able  to  build 
up  a  surprising  volume  of  business 
among  prospects  upon  whom  his  com- 
petitors seldom  call.  Simply  another 
illustration,  of  course,  of  results  from 
intensive  work  in  small  territory.  He 
told  me  that  salesmen's  complaints 
were  bitter  each  time  his  company  cut 
their  territory,  yet  territory  had  been 
cut  again  and  again,  and  each  time 
with  an  increase  of  business,  both  for 
the  company  and  the  individual  sales- 
man. 

T'HE  ax  will  be  one  of  the  handiest 
business  tools  this  year.  It  will  be 
wielded  to  cut  expense,  waste,  specu- 
lation and  extravagance.  A  mighty 
effective  implement  when  used  with 
skill  and  intelligence,  but  dangerous  in 
the  hands  of  the  fellow  who  is  blind  or 
scared. 

"We  sharpened  up  the  ax  and  began 
swinging  it  vigorously  nearly  a  year 
ago,"  said  a  middle  western  manu- 
facturer. He  makes  a  line  of  labor- 
saving  devices  for  the  home,  and  is  in 
a  highly  competitive  field. 

"Where  did  you  begin?"  I  asked. 
"With  the  payroll,  the  sales  force,  the 
advertising—?" 

"We  cut  the  payroll,  but  not  wages," 
he  replied.  "Soldiering  and  grum- 
bling employees  were  dropped  without 
reducing  our  real  organization  —  output 
increased  and  there  was  a  decidedly 
better  spirit.  The  sales  force  came  in 
for  its  re-organization,  but  was  larger 
as  well  as  better  after  we  got  through. 
Excuses  were  still  more  plentiful  than 
goods  in  our  line  then,  but  we  began 
working  just  as  though  the  situation 
were  exactly  opposite,  and  got  six 
months'  start  in  making  friends,  giving 
service  and  developing  dormant  terri- 
tory. 

"In  advertising  we  saved  consider- 
able money,  not  by  canceling  contracts 
for  space,  but  by  cutting  out  waste. 
Our  products  are  technical,  and  must 
be  explained  to  housewives  in  plain 
language  and  considerable  detail.  So 
we  distribute  thousands  and  thousands 
of  booklets  every  year.  These  had 
been  sent  to  dealers  and  agents,  but 
when  we  made  inquiries  to  sec  if  that 
expenditure  could  be  reduced,  we  found 
that  hardly  ten  per  cent  of  such  printed 
matter  ever  reached  the  public.  The 
dealer  liked  the  booklets,  wrote  in  for 
them,  promised  to  distribute  them. 


But  he  seldom  did.  They  were  piled 
up  in  his  store,  gathering  dust,  some- 
times unopened. 

"Whole  series  of  printed  things  care- 
fully prepared  for  distribution  in  a 
certain  order  to  produce  a  specific 
effect,  we  found,  had  not  been  going 
out  for  two  years  back.  That  looked 
like  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
dealer  at  first  sight,  but  we  learned 
that  it  was  really  lack  of  facilities  for 
distributing  advertising  matter.  The 
average  retailer  has  a  list  of  his  cus- 
tomers, but  lacks  the  time  and  knowl- 
edge to  keep  it  up  to  date.  He  has 
no  mailing  room,  no  addressing  ma- 
chine, no  employees  who  can  be 
switched  on  to  a  mailing  job. 

"We  cut  our  printing  bills  forty  per 
cent  by  reducing  editions  of  printed 
matter,  and  in  the  same  time  increased 
by  several  hundred  per  cent  the  num- 
ber of  booklets  actually  placed  in  the 
customers'  hands,  because  we  now 
undertake  the  distribution  ourselves. 
We  have  an  efficient  mailing  organiza- 
tion, with  experienced  workers  and  all 
the  automatic  devices  for  addressing, 
folding,  stamping  and  so  forth.  Deal- 
ers were  asked  to  send  us  their  lists  of 
prospective  customers,  and  we  sent  the 
literature  from  the  factory.  To  get 
live  mailing  lists,  dealers  were  charged 
postage  and  cost  of  mailing,  so  that 
they  were  interested  in  results  and  in 
cutting  out  'deadwood.'  Not  only  did 
we  follow  the  same  plan  with  our  own 
salesmen,  but  we  charged  them  some- 
thing for  printed  matter  as  well." 

He  gave  other  details  of  the  same 
sort,  but  they  all  illustrated  the  same 
policy,  which  is  probably  as  sound  for 
every  other  business  this  year— waste 
and  inflation  were  eliminated  without 
cutting  into  the  real  organization,  and 
special  attention  given  to  the  so-called 
"non-producing"  departments  and  the 
overhead.  Today  his  factory  is  run- 
ning only  three  days  a  week,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  organization  is  trained  and 
ready,  like  a  unit  waiting  to  go  up  to 
the  front. 

The  folly  of  cutting  into  a  trained 
organization  was  learned  by  one  big 
electrical  corporation  during  the  slump 
of  1907.  It  had  probably  the  finest 
research  staff  in  that  line  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  error  was 
made  of  reducing  this  staff,  as  a  "non- 
productive" department,  and  it  took 
ten  years  to  get  as  good  an  organiza- 
tion together  again.  Having  learned 
their  little  lesson,  the  directors  of  this 
company,  facing  the  dark  prospects  of 
1919,  doubled  their  appropriation  for 
scientific  investigation  that  year. 
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— "to  Judge  Typewriters,  *  Compare  the  Work'" 


After  all,  there  is  hut  one  way  to  find  out  just 
why  the  Royal  Typewriter  is  being  accepted  as 
the  world's  finest  writing  machine. 

Test  it !  Try  it  out  in  your  own  office,  on  your 
own  work  and  under  your  own  supervision.  The 
Royal  never  shows  to  such  advantage  as  when 
judged  by  the  standards  of  other  machines.  It 
saves  time — the  work  b  beautifully  clear-cut. 
It  relieves  strain  on  the  operator. 
There  is  but  one  answer  when  you  actually 
"compare  the  work".  ROYAL !  New  users  of 


Try  the  Royal !  Then  decide  whether  or  not  you 
really  can  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  the  best 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Royal  Typewriter  Hldg-,  364-366  Broadway,  N..Y. 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 


TYPEWRITERS 
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Executives 

There  are  no  dates  of  greater  importance  on 
your  business  calendar  than  those  marking  the 

National  Business  Shows 

These  Exposition!  of  administrative  method*  and 
equipment,  present  in  close  perspective  and  under  one 
roof  the  development  of  office  machinery  and  systems 
in  a  manner  not  possible  any  other  way. 
Your  time  and  that  of  your  assistants  cannot  be  used 
to  better  advantage  than  in  visiting  these  expositions. 
Progress  — ■  Efficiency  —  Economy  and  Conservation 
are  the  lessons  taught. 

BOSTON 

Mvchonict  Hall.  Wash  of  APRIL  4. 

Annual  Business  Show  Company 

FRANK  E  TUPPER.  Pnt.  50  Church  Street.  NEW  YORK 


Other  Nstieaal  Basiaess  Skews  ■  1921 


CHICAGO,  Weak  of  SEPT.  19 
NEW  YORK,  Wash  of  OCT.  17 


Post  Your  Maps 

on  a  MULTIPLEX 


mm 


Maps  posted  on  a  Multiplex  Efficiency  Fixture  are 
interchangeable  and  removable  so  that  any  two  states 
or  territories  may  be  instantly  compared. 
MULTIPLEX  conserves  space,  is  always  convenient, 
ready  for  quick  reference  and  permits  close  inspection 
of  maps,  charts  and  drawings  without  stooping  or 
straining 

Writ*  far  ear  Efficiency  stoo*/ef  /Vo,  10,  senr  from 

MULTIPLEX  DISPLAY  FIXTURE  CO. 

•20  North  10th  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


IFFICIINCY  FIXTURES 
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Back  to  "Business  As  Usual" 

(Continued  from  paar  24) 

Just  now,  1921  looks  about  as  dark 
as  any  year  business  men  of  this  gen- 
eration have  ever  faced.  But  the 
optimists  are  not  wrong  in  pointing  to 
their  "sound  fundamental  conditions," 
like  abundant  crops,  the  great  consum- 
ing capacity  of  the  country,  our  natural 
resources  and  wealth,  the  expansion  of 
our  world  trade  and  the  world's  down- 
right need  for  our  products.  Already 
in  this  first  week  of  the  New  Year, 
buyers  are  coming  into  New  York  in 
such  numbers  that  the  limited  passen- 
ger trains  are  arriving  in  two,  three  and 
even  four  sections  — nine  fast  trains 
used  by  business  men  had  a  total  of 
twenty-one  sections  the  day  before 
this  was  written. 

The  fundamental  conditions  are 
good,  and  business  will  be  done.  But 
it  will  be  fundamental  business— careful 
planning,  normal  turnover,  hard  work, 
service  and  salesmanship. 

Everybody  knows  what  happened  to 
merchandise  in  terms  of  price.  But 
that  is  the  most  transitory  change  — 
there  has  been  a  greater  transformation 
in  other  things.  The  speculative  mer- 
chandise has  disappeared.  So  has  the 
"war  boom"  stuff,  like  the  gaudy  near- 
silk  shirt— the  public  has  suddenly 
turned  toward  useful  necessities,  which 
were  dominant  in  its  Christmas  shop- 
ping. The  sub-standard,  defective 
quality  stuff  that  was  good  enough  in 
war  times  is  also  disappearing.  "Turn- 
over" has  again  become  the  key  word. 
Instead  of  buying  merchandise  for  the 
automatic  rise  in  value  that  came  while 
it  lay  on  shelves,  merchants  are  seeing 
to  it  that  purchases  are  closely  adjusted 
to  demand. 

Thus  a  factor  largely  lost  sight  of  the 
last  few  years  is  being  rediscovered. 
That  factor  is  the  fascination  of  mer- 
chandise, the  peculiar  something  in 
good  goods,  not  always  easy  to  put 
one's  finger  upon,  which  attracts  people 
and  makes  sales.  What  incentive  was 
there  to  work  stock  closely  when 
almost  any  old  junk  that  had  been 
lying  in  dusty  corners  for  years  could 
be  routed  out,  marked  up  instead  of 
down,  and  sold  immediately?  But 
now  stock  must  be  worked  close  to 
demand,  day  by  day. 

"Jake,  I  need  a  heavy  overcoat  — 
what  have  you  got  in  the  place?"  a 
Philadelphia  life  insurance  man  asked 
his  brother,  a  New  York  clothing  manu- 
facturer. This  in  December,  when 
the  factory  was  absolutely  idle. 

"Not  a  garment,"  was  the  reply, 
"except  two  hundred  overcoats  ordered 
by  Shortsight  &  Company.  They 
asked  me  to  store  them.  If  you  find  a 
garment  you  like,  they  will  undoubt- 
edly be  glad  to  have  me  get  rid  of  it. 
Come  upstairs  and  look  'em  over." 

A  suitable  coat  was  found,  the 
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insurance  man  took  it  at  the  manu- 
facturer's price,  $65.  and  that  amount 
was  credited  to  the  account  of  Short- 
sight  &  Company.  The  latter  is  a 
large  retail  clothing  concern.  It  had 
$13,000  tied  up  in  that  lot  of  coats  and 
was  holding  them  for  some  unknown 
reason  — in  fact,  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten them.  The  whole  trend  of 
retail  prices  was  downward,  and  the 
overcoats  would  be  worth  less  in 
January  than  in  December,  and  still 
less  in  February  and  March.  The 
most  logical  explanation  was  that 
Shortsight  &  Company  had  not  yet 
shaken  off  war-time  merchandising 
habits.  Such  psychology  will  dis- 
appear this  year,  for  merchandise  must 
be  kept  working. 

Dollars  are  already  showing  greater 
working  capacity  as  well  as  employees. 
The  inefficient  employee  is  dropped 
when  production  slackens,  and  so  is 
the  inefficient  dollar.  During  the  past 
Tew  years  it  has  been  hard  to  make  two 
dollars  do  the  work  of  one  in  ordinary 
limes.  Rising  prices  for  merchandise 
and  materials  called  for  increased  cap- 
ital. Dollars  put  into  commodity 
speculation  loafed  on  the  job  weeks  at 
a  time.  Railway  congestion  and  un- 
derproduction often  made  it  necessary 
for  one  to  purchase  beyond  his  needs  to 
be  certain  of  having  goods  at  all,  and 
this  tied  up  more  dollars. 

But  now  speculative  buying  is  over. 
Manufacturing  and  transportation  con- 
ditions are  improved,  making  deliveries 
more  trustworthy.  For  the  first  time 
in  five  years  the  railroads  have  caught 
up  with  traffic,  and  the  freight  solicitor 
is  again  on  the  job.  Prices  are  coming 
down.  There  is  a  new  deal  all  around. 
If  a  man  will  work  with  his  dollars, 
they  will  work  with  him.  He  will  need 
fewer  of  them,  pay  less  interest  for 
them,  and  by  turning  them  over  faster, 
will  get  more  out  of  them  in  profit. 
Ukewise,  there  will  be  better  oppor- 
tunities to  start  new  enterprises  and 
get  into  business  for  one's  self,  because 
the  amount  of  capital  required  will  not 
be  prohibitive,  as  it  often  was  in  war 
times. 

Inflation  means  that  a  dollar  will  do 
only  fifty  cents'  worth  of  work,  and 
deflation  means  that  one  must  work 
with  only  half  the  number  of  dollars. 

"Here  they  arc,"  says  this  Year  of 
Grace,  1921,  to  the  business  man,  "and 
that  is  all  you  can  have  — play  the 
game!" 

The  business  man  reaches  for  the  ax, 
a  sound  instinct,  because  in  boom 
times  dead  wood  accumulates,  and 
there  is  much  that  can  be  cut.  Inef- 
ficient employees,  waste  of  materials 
and  stagnant  stock  are  obvious.  But 
there  are  some  less  obvious  places 
where  the  ax  must  be  even  more  vig- 
orously applied. 

For  example,  this  story: 

Not  long  ago  a  large  eastern  public 
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A  typical  Example  of  the  many  $7  checks  (riven  in  payment  for  "Bargain" 
cigarettes.  This  one,  issued  in  good  faith  by  a  small  merchant  in  Erie,  P»., 
was  raised  to  Ml 7,  the  original  amount  being  washed  off  with  acid. 

Cigarette  Prices  Go  Down- 
Checks  Go  Up 

Several  pairs  of  operators  who  pass  as  salesmen  for  es- 
tablished jobbing  houses,  are  working  this  trick  on  small 
merchants  in  various  sections: 

They  offer  standard  brands  of  merchandise,  such  as 
"Camel"  cigarettes,  at  a  dollar  or  so  below  the  market 
price.  Somewhere  in  the  transaction  they  make  delivery 
of  the  goods  and  get  a  check  for  #7  or  $$. 

Next  time  the  victim  sees  his  check  it  has  been  raised  to 
hundreds  of  dollars,  certified,  and  cashed  in  some  other  city. 

But  in  every  case  where  the  merchant  gives  them  a  check 
with  the  amount  written  like  this  — 

EXACTLY  FIFTY  ONE  DOLLARS  SIX  CENTS 

the  words  being  "shredded"  in  two  colors  with  the  Protecto- 
graph  Check  Writer,  the  "biter  is  bit,"  because  he  has  no 
way  to  raise  the  "shredded"  line. 


rVtfsetsgrasa  Ch*ck  Writtr 

The  instrument  that  protects  the  amount 
of  a  check  in  two  colors  (Todd  Patents). 
Each  character  "shredded"  through  the 
fibre  of  the  paper  with  acid  proof  ink. 

FREE — To  responsible  executives  (only) 
— the  much  talked  of  little  book: 
"Scratcher,  the  Forger — His  Book."  Written 
by  a  celebrated  Forger — Editor — Convict  in  State 
Prison,  telling  how  he  got  there.    Please  enclose 
your  business  card  or  letterhead. 

Todd  Protectograph  Co. 

rOUM  MARK  REGISTERED! 


The    Complete  Protectogrnph 
An  t  i  -Forgery  System  consists  of 
Protectograph  Check  Writer 
to  protect  the  amount  -f- 

PROTOD  Forgery  Proof  Checks 
to  prevent  change  of  payee's 
name,  or  Forgery  by  duplicat- 
ing a  genuine  check. 

Backed  by  Anti-Forgery  In- 
surance, ^^^s 


Ettibliihcd  1809 

1179  University  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y 

WwrU'i  Lmrtnl  lUatm  *(  Pffrj'»r—f  Cktkt 
to  J  Ckttt  PnUtHmt  Otrtttt. 
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Stenographers  Read  Notes  as  Yoil  Would  a  Newspaper 

\ataral  Likt  i  climi nuling  that  back  breaking,  motion  makino,  rrror  producing,  uiid  lUcrcIorr. 
expensive  babit  of  aide  rrading  The  rwtca  right  before  them,  the  same  distance  from  the  ryra  as 
the  typewriter  carriage,  reduce  eve  (train  and  thuunands  of  motion*.  Surh  corrected  position 
redurra  fallout.  The  inrrrnvd  value  in  stenographers  cancels  the  small  investment  in  I  flat  m  Tiltia 
quickJy.  TRY  UXE-A-TIME  IN  YOi:it  OFFICE.  NO  OBLIGATION. 
THE  LINE-A-TIME  MFG.  CO..  Inc.,  904  St.  Paul  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


First  Assistant 


to  the 

Sales  Manager 

¥  N  taking  up  matters  with  the  salesmen,  either 
*  by  mail  or  in  person,  the  Sales  Manager  who 
has  a  complete  set  of  mapsof  his  territory  within 
easy  reach  is  at  a  decided  advantage. 

In  theitlunratiTi  t<>  the  left— taken  in  the  office*  of  one 
of  America*,  foremost  automobile  manufacturers — the 
Sales  Maui  per,  with  his  complete  Multi  I  n.t  System  of 
washable  maps,  can  tell  at  a  glance  just  what  portions  of 
hit  territory  need  especial  attention.  The  unliable  feature 
of  the  maps  enable*  him  to  mark  bi»  raapa  with  ink.  crayon 
or  water  color,  and  to  change  the  marking  aa  often  as 
Decenary  to  keep  them  up  to  date  at  all  limes.  All  that 
it  required  to  erase  any  marking  is  a  sponge,  damp  cloth 
or  piece  of  art  gum.  • 

Territories  may  be  outlined,  talesmen  muted,  the  location  of  dealers  and  distributor*  indicated,  sales  quotas, 
total  amount  of  islet,  and  other  important  data  shown.  Ai  the  maps  are  mounted  on  heavy  corn  po- board,  colored 
tai  ls  mav  *!*>  be  used  to  aid  in  giv.ng  ■  graphic  representation  of  business  Condition*.  With  such  a  system  it  is 
possible  for  the  Sales  Manager  to  tell  at  a  glance  the  etact  situation  in  any  pan  of  hit  territory. 

THE  MULTI-UNIT  SYSTEM 

The  Nfufri-Unit  System  i*  the  last  word  in  the  effective  diipljy  of  large  sire  business  map*.  It  is  saving  of  boih 
time  and  space.  You  can  turn  to  any  desired  map  in  a  moment.  When  not  in  use,  map*  are  folded  back  against 
the  wall  in  a  neat,  orderly,  and  attractive  arranrement.  Each  wing  Carrie*  two  map*.  A  twenty-wing  fixture 
sritk  rup*  of  the  entire  forty-eight  state.,  occupies  no  more  wall  space  than  a  tingle  map.  There  are  varioua  sizes 
an  J  styles  of  the  Multi-Unit  fiitures,  to  meet  the  need*  of  any  business.  You  can  start  with  a  single  unit,  and  add 
to  your  equipment  at  your  territory  increase*.  We  also  sell  single  state  map*,  drawn  to  large  scale,  mounted  on 
rompn-tK»jrd  and  finished  with  the  washable  mrface. 

Il'ketksr  you  eu:w  onr  Has*  or  &*/  enix't  wort  J.  traikoth  m*\?i  cam  ktlp  you  i'k  your 
buiMfit.    in  unit  nr.  aik  /or  Caiaiof  "B"  and  utt  u>  nkai  year  territory  is, 

NATIONAL    MAP  COMPANY 

I  Map  Maker,  for  36  Years  I 
Maps.  Mniti- Unit  Display  Sytttmt,  Colored  Map  Taeks,  Map  Equipment 
INDIANAPOLIS  and  St>tcial  sfatf  Kind,  NRW  YQRK 

Addreee:  Dept.  B-3,  Murphy  Bldg.,  IndlanapolU 


service  corporation  was  called  upon  by 
a  stale  commission  to  furnish  certain 
information.  It  cost  the  company 
$60,000  to  compile  the  required  data, 
largely  statistical.  The  reports  made 
a  fair  load  for  an  express  wagon.  They 
were  sent  to  the  offices  of  the  slate 
commission.  Some  months  later  an 
officer  of  the  company,  looking  in  there, 
found  the  bundles  piled  up  and  covered 
with  dust,  just  as  delivered  — they  had 
never  been  opened  I 

Our  orgy  of  special  commissions  and 
repressive  laws  and  universal  regula- 
tion the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  has 
saddled  business  with  unsuspected 
expenses.  In  the  end  these  arc  paid 
by  the  public  as  taxes,  bul  they  limit 
production,  turnover  and  consuming 
power.  Getting  rid  of  them  is  a  collec- 
tive job,  the  individual  business  man 
being  helpless  alone.  But  he  may  be 
doing  the  same  thing  in  his  own  busi- 
ness unwittingly,  and  there  the  ax  can 
be  applied  at  once. 

Business  thrives  on  information,  and 
is  shaped  by  it.  Let  nothing  be  said 
against  the  intelligent  use  of  data  that 
really  shows  where  to  eliminate  waste, 
cut  costs,  speed  up  production  or  in- 
crease output  and  sales.  But  like  the 
slate  service  commission,  many  an 
executive  demands  reports  that  show 
nolhing  useful  or  worth  the  cost  of 
compilation.  Departments  step  on 
each  other's  toes  in  duplicating  re- 
ports. A  special  kind  of  information 
is  gathered  for  some  timely  purpose. 
They  arc  useful  once  or  twice,  but 
somebody  forgels  to  stop  the  reports 
after  they  have  served  that  purpose 
and  the  organization  goes  on  compiling 
them  as  a  habit. 

The  ax  can  be  applied  to  distance. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  goods  were 
distributed  through  wholesale  houses, 
on  long  credits,  to  distant  retailers  who 
had  slow  turnover  based  on  leisurely 
deliveries.  In  recent  years  the  re- 
tailer and  his  goods  have  been  brought 
together  by  branch  houses  dotted  over 
the  country,  credits  have  been  short- 
ened, deliveries  are  made  by  express 
and  turnover  has  been  accelerated. 
The  closer  that  branches  can  be  placed, 
the  greater  the  turnover  and  economy 
for  everybody. 

Bad  debts  and  cancellations  can  be 
cut  down  by  better  selling  methods, 
more  judicious  extensions  of  credit, 
signed  orders,  trade  rules  governing 
sales  and  similar  measures,  now  of 
widespread  interest,  tightening  the 
sale  into  a  definite  contract.  Freight 
and  hauling  expenses  generally  offer 
opportunities  for  economy.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  use  more  freight  than  any 
other  people  in  the  world,  but  because 
it  has  been  cheap  and  also  more  or  less 
concealed  in  the  past,  we  have  hauled 
stuff  around  carelessly  and  paid  no 
attention  to  that  out-go.  Now  the 
former  yearly  bill  of  $100  to  $150  per 
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family  for  freight,  express  and  other 
hauling  has  been  doubled  or  better, 
inviting  keen  attention  to  the  return  in 
necessary  work  that  each  freight  dollar 
brings. 

One  of  the  business  man's  1921  jobs 
will  be  that  of  helping  the  public  get 
back  to  "Business  as  usual."  It  has 
been  hard  the  past  five  years  to  give 
the  public  credit  for  much  sense.  From 
the  flour  and  sugar  hoarding  days  of 
August,  1914,  to  the  Georgette  crepe 
craze  of  1919,  people  have  been  abnor- 
mal in  their  buying  whims  and  habits. 
Feast  has  followed  famine  and  famine 
followed  feast  — war  wages  after  the 
debacle  of  1914,  extravagant  spending 
after  the  armistice  lay-off,  and  finally, 
the  consumers'  strike  coming  as  an 
aftermath  of  it  all.  The  public  has 
sobered  up,  but  is  in  a  critical  mood. 
!t  will  not  resume  normal  buying  until 
convinced  that  values  have  finally 
struck  a  balance.  Demonstrating  that 
is  something  that  must  be  tackled  after 
manufacturer,  wholesaler  and  retailer 
have  finished  blaming  each  other  and 
trying  to  shift  the  inevitable  losses  of 
re-adjustment. 

A  Wisconsin  manufacturer  came  to 
Xew  York  before  the  holidays,  bring- 
ing his  wife,  for  a  little  playtime  and 
Christmas  shopping. 

"We  are  going  back  home,"  he  an- 
nounced, after  three  days.  "Haven't 
spent  a  dollar  for  presents,  and  won't  — 
I 'm  going  to  give  people  checks  instead, 
and  let  them  buy  their  own  presents 
in  the  February  sales." 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  the 
N'ew  Yorker  with  whom  he  was  talking. 

"Why.  the  New  York  retailer!"  he 
said.  "I'm  not  a  piker,  but  I  do  hate 
to  be  stung.  I  wanted  an  overcoat, 
and  went  with  a  friend  to  a  wholesale 
house,  where  they  sold  me  one  for  $35. 
That  looks  like  good  value,'  I  said. 
'Come  over  on  Broadway  and  I'll  show 
you  whether  it  is  good  value  or  not,' 
said  my  friend.  We  walked  into  a 
big  retail  clothing  store  and  found  the 
same  coat,  identical  in  fabric  and 
workmanship,  with  the  same  manu- 
facturer's label.  And  it  was  priced  at 
$70!  My  wife  had  one  experience  of 
the  same  sort,  and  we're  through." 

A  chain  of  retail  clothing  stores  in 
the  East  advertised  heavy  price  reduc- 
tions, staling  that  the  company  had 
decided  to  take  its  losses  on  merchan- 
dise quickly,  without  complaint.  The 
advertisement  sounded  so  sincere  that 
3  man  with  several  boys  who  needed 
■•lothes  visited  one  of  the  company's 
tores.  The  only  boys'  clothing 
narked  down  was  a  line  of  sissified 
little  Lord  Faunlleroy  stuff  that  no 
■ed-blooded  boy  would  want  to  wear, 
Jnd  which  probably  was  slow  selling 
'or  that  reason.  Like  the  Wisconsin 
man,  he  bought  nothing.  There  have 
ieen  many  genuine  price  reductions 
by  retail  merchants,  and  not  a  few  bona 


Time  and  Ideas 


-Limited 


TIMEand  IDEASare  vital  working  capital  to 
all  business  men.  No  one  has  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  cither.  When  busi- 
ness conditions  limit   your  money 
capital,  you  have  all  the  more  need 
for  your  capital  of  time  and  ideas. 

We  can  save  you  losses  on  both. 
How?  By  finding  for  you  the 
ideas  you  would  otherwise  miss; 
by  presenting  them  in  usable  form. 

Business  articles  in  700  publica- 
tions read  for  you  by  our  staff, 
average  4.000,000  words  a  week — 
200,000,000  words  a   year.    All  the 
newest  and  best  ideas  in  this  mass  of 
material  are  condensed  into  classified  digests 
that  take  only  a  few  minutes  a  day  to  read.    You  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  these  ideas,  and  the  only  uny  to  get  them  is  by  using  the 

PRENTICE -HALL 
Business  Information  Service 

Successful  business  men  everywhere  arc  using  this  service  and  the  collateral 
Research  Service  which  our  stall  are  in  a  strategic  position  to  supply.  See 
attached  list  of  representative  firms  who  arc  constant  users,  and  their  opinions, 
and  then  do  something  about  saving  your  own  time  and  avoiding  losses  from 
overlooked  ideas.   The  coupon  is  for  that  purpose. 


Representative  Subscribers ; 


American  Linseed      I..  S.  Gtllham  Co. 


Co. 

Camden  Safe  Dep. 

A  Tr.  Co. 
Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
Diamond  Match 

Co. 
Irving  Nat. 


JefTrey  A  McPhcr- 

son  Co. 
Fl  K.  McCann  Co. 
Midvale  Steel  A 

Ordnance  Co. 
Mutual  Life  Ins. 

Co. 


Nal'l.    Ass'n.    of     John  Wanamaker 


Credit  Men 
Otis  Elevator  Co. 
Phila.  Rapid 

Transit  Co. 
PilUhurv  FlOW 

Mills  Co. 


Western  Electric 

Co. 

Westinghouse 

A  M.  Co. 
Weyerhaeuser 

Timber  Co. 
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What  They  Say : 


ia  one  of  the 
in  the  country." 


"I  have  already  found  the  Business  Information  Service  to  be  indispensable." 
— J.  II.  Moore.  Irving  National  Hank.  Boston. 

"We  endeavored  to  get  information  from  two  or  three  different  sources  before 
railing  upon  you.  but  were  unable  to  art  anvwhere  near  such  an  exhaustive  study 
as  win  furnishrd  by  the  Prentire-llall  Co."  —  Pillxbiiry  Flour  Mills  Co. 

"The  connec  tion  we  have  made  with  the  Prentice-Hall  Come 
most  desirable  we  enjoy,  and  we  subscribe  to  every  service  publicati 
— L.  S.  (iillharn  Co.,  Advertising.  Salt  1  .a ke.  Los  Angeles,  and  Ro 

"Some  weeks  ago  I  subscribed  to  your  Business  Information  Service  and  am 
glad  to  say  that  1  nave  already  found  it  quite  worth  the  cost  for  the  entire  year." 
-<  Morae  B.  Carpenter,  Foreign  Trade  Adviser.  Merchants  National  Bank.  I  .us  Angeles 
We  find  your  service  very  helpful  in  solving  the  problems  that  come  up  from  day 
to  day." — American  Linseed  Co..  New  York 

"During  the  last  year  we  have  put  your  service  to  many  practical  uses  and  look 
forward  In  greater  help  during  the  coming  year."  —  JelTrey  A  Mcpherson  Co.. 
Minneapolis. 


PRENTICE-HALL,  INC. 

70  Fifth  Avcrae       NEW  YORK  Cm 
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Answered  Instantly 

41}$  hour*  »t  67'/iQ  per  hour 


256    piecca  at 
hundred 

hours  at 
week 


$42.50 


per 


per 


Pay  Roll  and  Cost  Accounting  problems  can  now  be 
computed  in  half  the  time  and  with  positive  accuracyby 

The  >feiliakc  Calculator 

A  new  time  saving  principle  has  been  applied  to  a 
proven  practical  method.  Pre-calculated,  mechanically  correct 
answers  to  thousands  and  thousands  of  pay  roll  and  accounting 
problems  are  contained  in  compact  >&Uic.ke.  Calculators. 

All  answers  are  in  decimal  arrangement  on  loose-leaf, 

linen-lined  and  hinged  cards.    Rates  are  indicated  by  tabs  reinforced 
with  celluloid. 

Answers  Always  Correct 

The  Visible  Tabbing  System  guides  the  inexperi- 
enced clerk  instantly  to  correct  answers.  Merely  a  finger  touch  on 
Tab  indicating  the  rates,  places  before  the  operator  answers  de- 
sired. And—  correct  anmers  are  simply  read. 

With  a  >4Sriltc.kc  Calculator  you  reduce  accounting  costs 
fully  50%.  You  save  time  now  wasted— you  save  on  salary  ex- 
pense—you  save  on  cost  of  equipment. 

Every  Statement  Proved  by  Experience  of 

The  American  Railway  Exp  ran  Company  timing 
12,000  Meilicke  Device*. 

The  Weatern  Union  Telegraph  Company  with 
500  Meilicke  Pay  Roll  Calculator!. 
The    Wetter  n    Electric    Company    using  100 
Meilicke*;  each  will  check  more  than  350  Time 
Ticket*  per  hour. 

Our  Free  Trial  Plan  Shows  You 
Way*  To  Reduce  Overhead  Expense 

><c.ilickc  Calculator  Company 

Maker*  of  Time  tvnd  Money-Saving'  ErfTiciervcy  Devices 

C354  North  Clark  Street        Chicago  Illinois 
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77l«  Hourly  Bat  it 
Pay  Roll  Calculator 
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t;de  sales  of  clothing  and  other  mer- 
chandise by  manufacturers  selling  di- 
rect to  the  public.  But  many  a  "fire 
sale"  joint  has  camouflaged  itself  as  a 
manufacturer's  sale,  moving  upstairs. 
The  public  knows  that  this  isn't  "Busi- 
ness as  usual,"  and  its  very  sense  is 
something  definite  to  build  on  when 
business  men  get  around  to  it. 

The  optimist's  voice  has  been  heard 
in  the  land  ever  since  trouble  started, 
insisting  that  the  trouble  is  largely  a 
itate  of  mind.  The  pessimist's  voice 
-as  been  heard,  too.  insisting  that 
|  here  is  nothing  but  trouble,  and  hope- 
ess  of  the  future.  The  optimist  feels 
that  by  "holding  the  thought"  we  ran 
ill  get  back  again  into  the  rosy  boom 
I  times.  The  pessimist  insists  that  the 
optimist's  doll  is  stuffed  with  sawdust. 

Of  course,  neither  of  them  is  right. 
rVe  are  not  going  back  to  the  unusual 
I  business.  But  we  are  going  back  to 
"Business  as  usual,"  because  this  is  the 
'third  time  this  particular  thing  has 
\  happened  to  business  since  1914. 
Twice  before  we  have  gone  back,  on  an 
anforseen  basis,  with  unexpected  rapid- 
ity of  recovery.  This  time  the  outlook 
for  normal  business  is  best  of  all  — 
|  this  time  "Business  as  usual"  is  the 
real  thing. 

Publicity — Why  and  How 

(Continued  from  pa«e  1 1) 

necessary  confidence  in  canned  goods? 
Advertise?  Yes,  but  don't  stop  there. 
There  is  real  news  in  the  science  of 
canning.  That  news  should  be  made 
available  in  the  form  that  the  publisher 
.;can  use  at  least  cost. 

The  average  housewife  knows  little 
about  the  modern  cannery.  She  knows 
how  she  cans  fruits  and  vegetables,  but 
she  knows  little  about  the  methods 
used  to  give  her  a  perfect  canned  prod- 
'ucL  There's  news  in  that.  It's  not 
"spot  news,"  of  course,  but  it  is  news 
|  of  a  feature  character  that  has  its  place 
in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 

Suppose  you  are  a  manufacturer  of 
yeast.  Certain  food  qualities  in  yeast 
are  discovered.  The  consumption  of 
yeast  as  a  food  begins.  I  low  stimu- 
late that  consumption?  Advertise? 
Certainly,  but  don't  stop  there. 

Who  says  that  yeast  has  food  value? 
Some  great  dietician?  Well,  then,  his 
views  are  news. 

Suppose  you  are  a  wool  grower.  You 
know  that  the  consumption  of  beef  and 
'  pork  has  increased  in  recent  months 
J  while  the  consumption  of  lamb  and 
'mutton  has  dropped  off.    You  know, 
I  too,  that  in  food  value,  palatability 
'  and  digestibility,  lamb  and  mutton 
I  compare  well  with  other  meats.  You 
I  know,  too,  that  lamb  and  mutton  are 
really  the  most  economical  of  meats. 
•There  are  those,  of  course,  who  will 
hallenge  this  statement,  but  let  it 
pass  for  the  sake  of  the  story. 
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Stimulates  Pride 

and  Production 

P CONOMIC  Ledger  may  be  much  handled 
and  still  retain  iti  freah,  crisp  appearance. 
Therefore  it  belpa  create  ■  dcairc  for  neatness 
and  indirectly  a  arriving  toward  accuracy  in 
the  employee*  who  work  with  it. 

Miitakc*  arc  usually  costly  and  bothersome. 
The  use  of  Economic  Ledger  helps  build  up 
among  your  machine  operators,  a  pride  in 
their  work  which  goes  far  to  eliminate  care- 
lessness. 

Economic  Ledger  works  fast  and  sure  in  the 
machine.  It  is  free  from  the  curling  habit. 
Then  too.  it  ha*  a  slightly  dull  surface  which 
is  restful  to  the  operator's  eyes.  It  takes  a 
perfect  impression. 

Any  stationer  or  printer  can  supply  it  in 
your  printed  forms,  either  for  office  work  or 
mailing  pieces,  such  as  price  lists  and  bulletins. 
The  name  of  the  paper  and  the  maker's  trade- 
mark, are  water-marked  into  the  sheet. 

Smnd  far  tmmt  sheers. 

Crocker-McElwain  Company 

Holyoke,  Mass. 
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Advertising  Blotters 


Tell  Your  Story  Repeatedly 

The  occasional  advertisement  counts  for  little  in  today's  advertising. 
It  is  the  persistent  followup  that  gets  results. 

"Hammering  home"  everlastingly  the  earns  thought,  finally  creates  the  confidence  that  creates  e&les.  Men 
keen  your  product  or  service  separated  mentally  from  numerous  similar  propositions,  only  when  you  keep 
YOUR8  before  them  constantly.  This  i*  the  work  of  HEY  DBS  BLOTTERS.  Our  monthly  servics  offers 
you  reminder  advertising  of  proven  efTertiveDeaa.  These  attractive  blotters  bearing  your  own  advertisement 
can  be  inclosed  in  all  your  mail  They  tell  your  story  repeatedly  and  make  your  advertising  pay.  Ask  for 
sample  set  403.   To  Bxrtulitt  CMf. 

HEYDEN  COMPANY.  Inc.    511  Plymouth  Court    CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Put  These  Cards 
to  Work  for  You! 


THEY  will  save  you  money.  In  practi- 
cally every  department  of  your 
business.  Even  if  your  business  is  "dif- 
ferent." You  need  accurate  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on  all  phases  of  it,  don't  you  ?  And  you  want 
these  facts  when  you  want  them.  Not  fifteen  minutes  later 
or  not  at  all.    Then  VISUALIZE  your  records  by  installing 

INDEX  VISIBLE 

Card  Record  Systems 

No  more  valuable  time  wasted  in  fruitiest,  useless  hunting  through  blind 
files.  No  more  doubt  and  error  from  trusting  to  memory.  Supplant  £uess- 
work  with  knowledge  —  at  less  cost! 

There  are  many  types  of  Index  Visible  Equipment.  The  Rotary  and  the 
Table  Stand,  shown  below,  the  Wall  Frame,  the  Posting  Equipment,  and 
handy  portable  Ring  F 


use  it  to  stop  the  leaks  which 


Perpetual  inventories,  stock  records,  purchase  and  quotation  records,  daily 
ledgers,  credit  information,  sales  records,  advertising,  mailing  lists,  telephone 
,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  records  can  be  accurately  maintained  at 

le  by  the  use  of  Index  Visible. 

Our  literature  wilt  intermit  rou  Addraaa  aalaa  o/ftce  if  we  hare  on*  ntar 
you.    Otharwiea  horn*  office.    Plaaaa  apecify  how  you  «r»  ro»  kaaping 

information  and  tha  aiaa  of  rour 


routine  raoorda  and  buainaaa 


i  and  tha  mire  of  you 
,  we  will  draft  an  Tnda 


INDEX  VISIBLE,  Inc. 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


Nam  York 


LVdbr 

MjnhiIl.r><U  a  Co. 

Winchotrr  Rtpt't- 

uig  Amt  Co. 
Swift  4  Co. 


UMdbr 


r  Co. 

tfi'O.'i,        New  York  Telephone 
Co. 

John  Wanamaker 
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What's  to  be  done  to  increase  th< 
consumption  of  lamb  and  mutton': 
Advertise?  Certainly,  but  again,  don't 
stop  there.  How  to  save  money  in 
buying  meats  is  news.  That  news 
should  be  made  available. 

One  more  example: 

Before  the  war  the  American  dyt 
industry  got  nowhere.  During  tbe 
war  it  made  real  progress.  Today 
American  dye  manufacturers  insist 
that  American  dyes  are  equal  to  Ger- 
man dyes,  if  not  actually  superior.  Dc 
American  textile  manufacturers  agree' 
Some  do  and  some  don't.  Most  want 
foreign  dyes.  They  tell  you  they  must 
have  them  or  their  business  will  be 
ruined.  In  this  controversy  there  art 
two  interests  with  two  separate  stork? 
to  get  before  the  American  public. 
How  is  it  to  be  done?  By  advertising' 
Yes.  but  again  that's  only  half  tbe 
method. 

To  sum  up: 

Not  once  within  my  experience  has 
the  use  of  supplementary  publicity 
been  followed  by  the  decrease  or  dis- 
continuance of  advertising.  In  most 
instances  it  was  increased. 

After  all  is  said,  this  fact  must  b< 
comprehended:  The  finest  adverbs' 
ing  and  publicity  personnel  in  tht 
world  and  the  sanest,  soundest  plan  o 
sales  promotion  can  do  little  more  that 
reflect  the  economic  merits  of  th< 
thing  exploited.    To  go  back: 

The  wool  growers  will  win  out  ir 
their  effort  to  increase  the  consumptioi 
of  lamb  and  mutton,  provided  thei 
case  is  sound.  If  beef  or  pork  i 
cheaper  and  more  digestible  and  mon 
palatable  and  has  greater  food  value 
the  wool  growers  haven't  a  chance. 

The  American  dye  industry  wil 
triumph,  provided  American  dyes  an 
superior. 

If  there  is  no  reason  why  a  mai 
should  wear  suspenders,  then  bid  good 
bye  to  the  suspender  industry. 

And  so  on. 

Several  months  ago  the  writer  wa 
called  to  the  office  of  a  shoe  manufac 
turer.  Part  of  the  conversation  wen 
like  this: 

"Why  is  it,  in  your  opinion,  that  ou 
business  is  one  of  the  most  much-rake« 
businesses  in  the  country?" 

"If  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so, 
am  somewhat  surprised  that  you,  j 
big  business  man,  who  knows  ever 
detail  of  the  shoe  business,  should  as 
me,  who  knows  nothing  about  the  man 
ufacture  of  shoes,  why  your  industry 
today  docs  not  enjoy  public  confi 
dence." 

"Are  you  alluding  to  the  high  pric 
of  shoes?" 
"Of  course." 

"Why,  there  is  a  reason  for  that." 

"Let's  grant  it  for  the  moment 
Then  you  should  seek  to  create  a 
adequate  public  understanding  of  you 
business." 
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Lalcr,  when  the  manufacturer  was 
isking  for  details  as  to  how  that  should 
!>r  done,  he  was  asked : 

"Are  you  willing  to  take  the  public 
into  your  confidence  and  inform  them 
rorrectly  what  have  been  the  profits 
made  bv  vour  company  during  the  last 
few  years?" 

"It's  nobody's  damned  business," 
It*  bark  the  answer. 

Right  there  I  reached  for  my  hat. 

In  equity  there  is  a  principle  that  he 
vho  seeks  justice  must  come  with 
dean  hands.  So  it  is  in  the  court  of 
public  opinion.  With  an  open  record 
lor  honesty  and  fair  play  the  shoe 
nanufacturcr  should  rightfully  hope 
lor  public  confidence  and  good  will. 
I  he  public  is  just.  Wasn't  it  Lin- 
roln  —  he  said  many  of  the  good  things 
-who  spoke  of  the  "ultimate  justice 
if  Ihe  people?"  He.  too,  asked  what 
better  or  equal  hope"  there  was  "in 
the  world?" 

Most  advertising  can  be  made  more 
effective  by  supplementary  publicity. 

By  supplementary  publicity  is  not 
meant  getting  advertising  for  nothing. 
Instead  is  meant  creating  legitimate 
news,  making  that  news  available  in 
the  form  that  will  cost  the  editor  least 
to  use,  and  finally  submitting  that  news 
itnrtly  on  its  merits  as  news.  The 
itory  must  make  its  own  appeal. 

The  advertiser  himself  is  the  man 
vho  is  coming  more  and  more  to  accept 
i his  as  true. 

Some  six  or  seven  months  ago  the 
publishers  of  the  daily  newspapers  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  agreed  not  to 
rarry  any  automobile  "publicity."  If 
a  car  broke  a  record  for  time  consumed 
in  crossing  the  continent,  was  the  story 
of  that  trip  printed?  It  was.  Was 
the  name  of  the  car  given?  It  was  not. 
The  car  was  referred  to  as  a  "well- 
known  car  manufactured  in  Detroit." 
Did  the  publishers'  agreement  last? 
It  did  not.  Following  the  withdrawal 
»f  one  newspaper  and  another  and 
mother  and  the  final  blowup,  automo- 
bile editors  printed  boxes  announcing 
lhat  they  would  continue  to  print  the 
news  of  the  automotive  industry. 

Printing  the  news  is  a  sane  policy. 

Training  for  Salespeople 

Merchants  in  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
^ssee,  recently  conducted  a  course  of 
telures,  illustrated  by  motion  pictures, 
lo  teach  their  salespeople  the  science 
"f  salesmanship.  Sales  managers  from 
"any  of  the  state's  leading  firms  gave 
toe  lectures,  while  the  films  illustrated 
the  processes  of  manufacturing  the 
various  lines  of  goods  sold  in  the  retail 
tores.  The  course  was  designed  chief- 
'•'  to  promote  salesmanship  in  stores 
to  small  to  maintain  independent 
curses  of  instruction. 


Give  Your  Dealers  a  Measurable 
Advantage  Over  Competition 

When  prices  and  items  change  so  frequently,  bound  catalog*  become  inaccurate  and  obsolete; 
lalettnen  and  dealer*  tie  handicapped  The  canton  actually  rctarda  telling.  Turn  thii  handicap  into  a  "plui" 
factor  by  mi  nit 

Badger  I^oose  Leaf  Catalog  Binders 

Tlir  loow-leaf  catalog  i*  made  up  of  individual  papes  or  sections  easily  kept  up  to  date. 
Ob«ilctc  ;  '  •  arc  reprin'ej  l>y  yuur  printer,  and  replaced  in  •  moment.  "Die  cataloff  alway*  »ay*  "here  i»  arhai 
we  tell  today."  No  inu.r  j  p*vet,  no  aupplementt.  The  tAvtnff  in  printing  often  paya  (or  the  inveitment, 
eliminate*  or  reduce*  lamplc*  and  simple  trunk! —  lave*  time  and  labor. 

Over  a  Million  in  Use 


Whether  you  >ell  through  salesmen  and  deal- 
er* or  direct,  there'*  a  Hjitrer  Loo*e-I«af  Binder  for 
your  cataloff.  Such  cataloff*  rive  tale, men  creater 
enthtinaim:  dealer*  prefer  to  *e!l  from  the  "live  '  rata- 


i  prefi 
increased  talc*  re»ult. 


ftiKr.fl  Sattt 


THE  HEINN  CO. 


Our  experience  of  twenty  year*  i*  at  your 
fcrvice.  Send  ut  information  about  your  pretest  cata* 
.  c — frequency  of  i«ue,  quantity  u*cd  and  a  *ampJe. 
Alto  atk  fnr  catalog.  VJ.  Our  tufmeauooa  trill  prove 
profitable. 
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SALES  OFFICES:    NEW  YORK    CHICAGO  CINCINNATI 


A  good  business  man  has  conveniences 
in  his  office — he  deserves  them 

The  business  world  emphatically  welcomes  any  article  of  convenience  that 
will  aid  the  smooth  running  of  its  busy  offices. 

THE  SPERRY  TELEPHONE  ARM  is  an  attachment  for  the  business 
man's  phone,  assuring  him  ready  service  with  a  phone  that  is  always  within 
reach     always  out  of  the  way. 

Write  (or  the  nameof  the  nearest  Sperry  Arm  dealer.  Address  Dept.  41. 


Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Company 


Chicago,  III. 
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Clean  as  a  Sheet  of  Writing  Paper 


PANAMA 
BRONZE 
CARBON 
PAPER 

Clean,  Clear  Copies! 
LIKE  ORIGINALS! 


For  NOISELESS  machines — Panama  Bronze  Noiseless 
produces  perfect  carbon  copies. 

If  there  is  not  a  Panama  dealer  in  your  city,  send  direct  to  us  for  samples, 
with  the  name  of  your  dealer,  and  we  will  include  an  interesting  chart  to 
help  you  solve  your  manifolding  problems. 

MANIFOLD  SUPPLIES  CO.,  Manufacturers 

BROOKLYN.  N.  Y.  (Station  L4)  U.  S.  A. 

FOR  NEAT  CORRESPONDENCE— LONG  WEARING  PANAMA  RIBBONS 

"Panama  Your  Utters" 


uuui>i..iijiii!:>iiiiiuiiii.iuijiiiUuii;iJ.iUJi.iuiuMiijuiuui!iiiiiuiiiiii,j,iijiiiii(iiii,ui  iiiiuiiJiiiiiiMiiinir'iiiaiiimiimiiiaiii 


Put  in  a  Cordless 
Switchboard 

It's  the  ideal  private  branch  exchange 
where  a  small  switchboard  U  needed  with 
capacity  up  to  ten  lines. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Cordless 
Switchboard 

Is  compact  and  of  convenient  sue;  can  be 

placed  on  deck  Of  table:  only  16  inches  high.  16 
inchea  wide;  depth  over -all,  12}{  inches. 
One  of  your  clerk*  can  art  ■•Information  bureau — 
receiving  calls,  making  appointments,  etc 
Simple  to  operate  great  time  uvn,  equipped 
with  ten  lines,  three  trunk)  and  five  independent 
connecting  circuit • 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

and  are  will  be  glad  to  aend  you  our  "ButUtln  on 
CordUu  Switchboards"  which  abowi  the  detail! 
of  construction  and  operation  of  the  handy  outfit. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Tel.  Mfg.  Co. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
Daalors  and  installers 


Strotnb«rg-Carl»on  Tel.  Mfg. Co. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen ; 

Pirate  aend  me  your  Bulletin  on 
Cordless  Switchboards. 


Name 


Address 

tins.  »  II 


V  lit  I Jl  K  G 


■  I  C  T  I  0  » 


In  Account  With  Uncle  Sam 

(Con  tinned  from  page  21 ) 

year.  The  invested  capital  is  not  com- 
puted as  of  any  specific  date,  but  is  the 
total  amount  of  capital  employed 
during  the  entire  period.  These 
figures  arc  shown  in  Schedule  B  and 
the  supporting  data  is  drawn  from 
Schedules  E,  F.  G.  H  and  J  on  page  2 
of  the  return. 

Schedule  K  should  present  no  diffi- 
culty, for  it  merely  calls  for  balance 
sheets  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  taxable  period  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  company. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  proper  valuation  of  inventories  in 
this  year's  return,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  recently  revised  the 
regulations  on  this  subject  so  as  to 
afford  a  measure  of  relief  to  offset  the 
rapidly  declining  prices  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  last  six  or  eight  months. 
The  salient  features  of  these  Treasury 
decisions,  No.  3108  and  No.  3109,  are 
reproduced  here  because  of  their  great 
importance: 

"ART.  1584.  Inventories  at  mar- 
ket: Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
"market"  means  the  current  bid  price 
prevailing  at  the  date  of  the  inventory' 
for  the  particular  merchandise  in  the 
volume  in  which  ordinarily  purchased 
by  the  taxpayer.  This  method  of 
valuation  is  applicable  in  the  cases 

(a)  of  goods  purchased  and  on  hand. 

(b)  of  basic  elements  of  cost  (mate- 
rials, labor  and  burden)  in  goods  in 
process  pf  manufacture,  and  (c)  of 
finished  goods  on  hand;  exclusive, 
however,  of  goods  on  hand  or  in  proc- 
ess of  manufacture  for  delivery  upon 
firm  sales  contracts  at  fixed  prices 
entered  into  before  the  date  of  the 
inventory,  which  goods  must  be  in- 
ventoried at  cost. 

"Where  no  open  market  quotations 
are  available,  the  taxpayer  must  use 
such  evidence  of  a  fair  market  price 
at  the  dale  or  dales  nearest  the  in- 
ventory as  may  be  available,  such  as 
specific  transactions  in  reasonable 
volume  entered  into  in  good  faith,  or 
compensation  paid  for  cancellation  of 
contracts  for  purchase  commitments. 
Where,  owing  to  abnormal  conditions, 
the  taxpayer  has  regularly  sold  such 
merchandise  at  prices  lower  than  the 
current  bid  price  as  above  defined,  the 
inventory  may  be  valued  at  such 
prices,  and  the  correctness  of  such 
prices  will  be  determined  by  reference 
to  the  actual  sales  of  the  taxpayer  for 
a  reasonable  period  before  and  after 
the  date  of  the  inventory. 

"ART.  1582.  Valuation  of  inven- 
tories: Inventories  must  be  valued 
at  (a)  cost,  or  (b)  cost  or  market,  as 
defined  in  Article  1584  as  amended, 
whichever  is  lower.  (See  Article  1585 
for  inventories  by  dealers  in  securities.! 
Whichever  basis  is  adopted  must  be 
Digitized  by  Google 
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The  R   F   f  i    N>iM»*-r  Co    Akron.  f>hlo.  urn 

It*  M ultlgtraph  lor  prwtifif  nrmlan  ofTk-e  (ottni,  let- 
ter*.  eoctoium,  ■  jt  t<  an'l  a  variety  of  other  iiviewary 

■  m         matter     ThHr  *.!  ii  i..-..    ;  i$« ;  ;  ha*  a 
i'v  ■    a  quarter  oi  a  milhua  im pirMou  per 

■  ■  - i  day. 


"We  have  been  buying  with  enthusiasm  and  selling  in  cold  blood." 
"We  must  now  buy  in  cold  blood  and  sell  with,  enthusiasm." 


You  fellows  who  have  been  in  busi- 
ness through  good  times  and  bad,  know 
the  value  of  enthusiasm. 

You  know  how  periods  when  mer- 
chandise can  be  sold  without  an  ounce  of 
enthusiasm  ruin  the  morale  of  your  sales- 
men. 

You  know  that  when  normal  con- 
ditions return ,  as  they  always  do — your 
sales  force  will  need  more  steam,  a  little 
sand  on  the  track  and  a  steady  hand  at  the 
throttle,  to  get  up  to  normal  sales  speed. 

You  know  that  the  men  will  need 

to  draw  on  your  own  enthusiasm — to  feel 
that  your  sales  energy  is  going  out  ahead 
of  them — that  you  have  enthusiasm  on 
tap  to  back  them  to  the  limit. 

Difficult?  It  may  seem  so  at  first. 
But  it  is  easy  if  you  know  the  secret — 
.VI  with  the  Multigraph. 

Turn  On  The  Current 

Perhaps  your  men  have  been  up 

against  so  many  tough  customers  lately 
they  have  lost  their  pep.  Perhaps  they 
tot  the  habit  of  being  mere  order-takers 
when  business  was  coming  easy.  Maybe 
they  only  need  a  little  Jolt  from  you  to 
turn  them  into  the  live  wires  they  used  to 
be  when  selling  was  a  man's  job. 


If  that's  the  trouble,  here's  the 

remedy .  Give  them  some  of  your  surplus 
enthusiasm  in  regular  doses  with  the 
Multigraph.  Put  your  ideas  down  on 
paper.  Tell  the  boys  the  things  you'd 
say  if  you  could  talk  to  them  one  at  a 
time.  Then  have  your  letters  printed 
(through  a  ribbon)  on  your  Multigraph, 
and  mailed  without  lost  motion  or  needless 
expense. 

Let  The  Salesman  Sell 
But  keeping  the  salesman  on  bis 
toes  is  only  one  of  dozens  of  uses  of  the 
Multigraph.  It  provides  the  quickest, 
simplest,  surest  way  of  sending  a  current 
of  tales  enthusiasm  all  through  your  or- 
ganization and  all  over  your  territory. 
It  eu titrates  the  field  for  the  salesman. 
It  sows  the  right  seed  for  him  at  the  right 
time.  It  leaves  him  free  to  gather  the  crop. 


Write  for  the  New  Booklet 
"How  to  Sell  in  a  Buyer*' 
Market" 
If  you  Want  to  know  just  how  you 

can  turn  your  enthusiasm  into  salesman 
enthusiasm,  dealer  enthusiasm,  and  public 
enthusiasm  for  your  product — if  you  want 
to  know  just  what  other  up-to-date  firms 
are  doing  with  their  Multigraph*— if  you 
want  facts  and  figures  about  the  Multi- 
graph — send  for  this  booklet. 


Print  it  on  the  Multigraph 

Today  it  is  printing  house  publica- 
tions, folders,  letters  to  branches,  sales- 
men and  customers,  bulletins,  price  lists 
and  the  like — printing  every  job  rapidly, 
economically  and  confidentially.  It  is 
serving  more  than  300  separate  and  dis- 
tinct lines  of  business,  and  is  used  in  every 
eitilixed  country  in  the  world. 

The  Multigraph  is  a  small,  com- 
pact, rapid  rotary  printing  press.  It  prints 
from  real  type,  or  from  curved  electro- 
types, with  real  printer's  ink.  Colors 
and  illustrations  if  desired.  It  is  also  a 
multiple  typewriter  of  unlimited  capacity. 

The  simplest  way  to  find  out  ex- 
actly how  the  Multigraph  will  tell  and 
saw  and  earn  for  you  is  to  check  the  list 
below,  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  to  us 
at  once. 

Sales  and  Advertising  Portfolio 

With  every  Multigraph  equipment 
for  Retailers  we  furnish,  FREE,  a  port- 
folio containing  valuable  business  build- 
ing suggestions  and  60  sales  letters  writ- 
ten by  Frank  Farrington,  the  well-known 
authority  on  retailing. 

Write,  telephone,  or  use  the  coupon. 


THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO.,  Cleveland .  Ohio.  Offices  In  Principal  Cities 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MULTIGRAPH  CO.  (BrUala*  LUL,  THE  INTERNATIONAL  MULTIGRAPH  CO..  Psrir,  THE  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO.,  U«L. 

Hoi  born  Vladoct,  London.  EC.  J  2IUoutr,Tarddrat'ap.jrJrca  S4-SS  Bay  St_  Toronto,  Canada 

SELL  WITH  THE 

MULTIGRAPH 

FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW  I  The  MslUgrspk.  I7M  E.  40th  Si.,  Cleveland.  Otk—Stid  me,  without  obligation,  tar  free  booklet.  "How 
to  Sell  In  a  Bar  era*  Market.'*  and  full  Information  (boat  Ike  M  altigraph.    I  am  I  liter  dated  (a  Ike  Multigraph  for  printing  the  rariotta  liana  checked  balaw. 


Manufacturing  Depmrtmmt 

 Shop  Form*  n.,iu»i.. 

 Tina  Carol   Sticker* 

 DaliTiry  Slipa   Tagi 

 Shipping  Notic   Wrappers 

 Spatial  Notices   Labels 

Sals*  Dm  m  faiaws* 

— -Hotias  Organi   Dodgers 

 Mailing  Cards  __Bookk*U 

 Envelops  Enclosures   Folder* 


— Form  Letters   Price  Lists 

 Circulars   Imprinting 

 Bulletin*   Post  Cerda 

 Order  B lacks   Selo*  Letters 

OAV*  and  Administratis  I  Impart  men  t. 


Firm- 


_Our  Line 


Name- 


_Offld*J  Position 


_  letterheads 


.Envelopes 

..Invoices 

_Ststeraenta 

 Collection  Letter. 


.Office  Forms 
J>ost  Cards 
-  Memo  Pads 
.Blotters 


Street  Addra 
Team  


-State   

A»V  g IT  1 1 1 x  0 
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Rebuilt  Multigraphs  at  Half- Price 


Rebuilt-Like-New 


Two  Year  Ironclad  Guarantee 


$520  Number  Four    •  $250 

(rebuillj 

Include*  the  $500  current,  No.  4 
Model  and  $20  Stand.  Complete  type 
equipment  (brand  new),  2  segments, 
tools,  supplies,  ribbons. 


$865  Complete  Unit 


$405 

(issMh) 

Includes  the  $520  No.  4  outfit,  and  in 
addition  the  Automatic  Feed,  Power 
Drive  (right  motor  for  your  current) 
and  Printing  Attachment. 


$975  Senior  No.  36  -  $525 


(rrbiull) 


Includes  the  Multi.  Senior 
Printer  with  (he  automatic 
platen  release  and  a  separate 
Compotype  automatic  type- 
setter— both  on  stands.  Also 
the  Power  Dri»e,  Automatic 
Feed  and  Printing  Attachment. 


Guarantee 

Our  Multigraphs  guaranteed  to 
produce  finest  quality  work  or 
money  refunded.  Guarantee 
to  renew  free  any  part  that 
wears  or  breaks  within  2  years 
(only  exception  natural  wear 
on  type). 


REBUILT   MULTIGRAPH  EXCHANGE 


LINCOLN  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA 


 J 


Tkt 


Send  for  copy  of 
"hittng  and  Finding" ; 
story  of  a  modern, 
efficient  office  appliance 


Old  Way  or 

Nuway  ? 

HERE'S  how  filing  drawers  gener- 
ally look  in  the  office  where  old 
filing  methods  prevail. 


And  here's  the  way  they  ALWAYS 
look  with  NUWAY  Filing  Interiors 
installed.  Folders  held  in  five  places; 
partitions  movable;  adjustable  at  top 
and  bottom.  No  sagging  or  buckling 
folders,  no  crumpled,  torn  letters. 


Some  valuable  territory  still  available  for  live  dealers. 

Write  today  to 


applied  consistently  to  the  entire  i 
ventory.  A  taxpayer  may,  regard lc- 
of  his  past  practice,  adopt  the  ba$ 
of  'cost  or  market,  whichever  is  lowe 
for  his  1920  inventory,  provided  a  di 
closure  of  the  fact  and  that  it  re 
resents  a  change  is  made  in  tl 
return.  Thereafter  changes  can  I 
made  only  after  permission  is  securt 
from  the  Commissioner.  Inventori 
should  be  recorded  in  a  legible  manne 
properly  computed  and  summarize* 
and  should  be  preserved  as  a  part  » 
the  accounting  records  of  the  tax  pa  ye 
Goods  taken  in  the  inventory  whir 
have  been  so  intermingled  that  the 
can  not  be  identified  with  specific  it 
voices  will  be  deemed  to  be  the  gooc 
most  recently  purchased." 

"Then  Along  Came  the  Fire" 

(Continued  from  pane  23) 

tinguish  the  fire,  and  all  damages  i 
neighboring  properly  caused  by  sue 
fire.  Legislation  to  this  effect  has  nr 
yet  become  general  enough  in  th 
United  States  and  Canada  to  enab! 
the  fire  hazard  of  the  present  busine 
depression  to  be  competently  me 
Pennsylvania  has  such  a  state  lav 
the  charter  of  Greater  New  York  h: 
a  provision  to  this  effect,  and  respoi 
sibility  for  the  cost  of  exlinguishin 
preventable  fires  has  been  placed  b 
ordinance  upon  persons  disobeyin 
(ire  prevention  orders  in  the  cities  < 
Cleveland;  Cincinnati;  Portland,  On 
gon;  Austin,  Texas,  and  several  other 
There  is  now  such  a  bill  before  th 
Massachusetts  Slate  Legislature  an 
the  individual  members  of  the  Fii 
Marshals'  Association  of  North  Ame 
ica  went  home  from  their  Dccembt 
convention  in  New  York  pledged  I 
bring  about  the  introduction  of  such 
measure  in  their  several  legislaturt 
and  to  exert  themselves  to  achieve  il 
enactment. 

Thus  the  slow-moving  machiner 
of  legislation  and  public  education 
getting  into  operation  to  prepai 
future  decades  or  generations  to  cor. 
with  this  hazard  of  the  unconscioL 
incendiary.  We  cannot  cope  with  i 
now.  The  flames  of  burning  foot 
clolhing  and  shelter  arc  every  da 
registering  our  incompetence.  Tb 
American  fire  waste  of  1919  in  create 
resources,  not  including  the  million 
lost  in  foresl  fires,  was  reported  a 
$269,000,775.  This  is  probably  75  p« 
cent  of  the  1919  actual  ash  heap.  Th 
losses  of  the  year  1920  as  just  rt 
ported,  also  probably  three-fourths  c 
the  actual  loss,  were  $330,853.92 
The  ash  heap  of  1920,  a  period  o 
business  depression,  is  sixty-on 
million  dollars  greater  than  in  1919 

How  much  of  this  sixty-one  millioi 
represents  stocks  of  mercantile  good 
that  followed  the  line  of  least  resist.mc 
cannot  be  publicly  known.   We  ma; 
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■rmise,  however,  that  during  the  past 
irar  more  than  one  merchant  in  the 
lates  and  provinces  has  entered  sub- 
tantial  checks  on  the  credit  side  of  his 
fdger  without  calling  his  conscience 

0  bear  witness  to  the  equity  of  the 
ransaction.  Only  those  who  have 
toked  upon  the  smouldering  ruins  of 
urned  stocks  and  have  passed  in 
riwilling  secret  review  their  own  acts 

1  omission  know  who  these  merchants 
tc.  Such  men  can  be  judged  only  by 


feparssler 


Get  Him  Where  He  Lives 

16) 


•  additional  40  rents  at  your  ennvtrruernre.  which 
■mid  make  a  total  of  12  and  purchase  a  full  perk, 
hr  amount  of  your  order:  or  if  you  feel  that  this 
rtaneir  in  price  ia  not  what  you  bargained  for,  we 
all  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 

Hut  I  can  assure  you.  Mr.  Blank,  that  the  Valley 
Firm  potatoes  are  everything  that  our  catalog 
eprt-tcnU  them  as  being.  In  an  experience  of 
hrty  vean  a*  a  seedsman  and  grower  of  home 
renrUlile*.  1  know  of  no  strain  of  potatoes  that 
itiduces  to  equal  them,  fn  competition  with 
nhrr  potatoes  they  are  more  than  worth  the 
HTrrenre  in  price  to  any  man  who  values  exrep- 
•nat  results  from  his  garden  and  takes  pride  in 
kmg  just  a  little  ahead  of  his  neighbor. 

Whatever  your  will  is.  we  shall  promptly  meet 
I  And  we  await  your  further  instructions  in 
■j  to  the  potatoes.  In  the  meantime,  the 
(her  items  of  your  order  are  being  filled,  and  will 

•  forward  to  you  tomorrow.  We  welcome  you 
a  a  customer,  and  have  placed  your  name  on 
■r  mailing  list  to  receive  our  spring  and  fall 
lUk.tn  and  other  publications  as  they  are  issued. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Is  a  $2  order  worth  all  that  letter- 
writing,  somebody  asks.  Yes,  of  course 
it  is- if  you  intend  to  remain  in  busi- 
ness permanently.  A  peck  of  potatoes 
n  a  small  item,  but  a  pleased  customer 
-no  matter  how  small  a  customer  he 
may  be— is  a  mighty  big  matter.  In 
(yet.  he  is  the  best  asset  a  business  can 
have;  for  like  the  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  trade  goes  on  increasing  as  far  as 
his  sphere  of  influence  extends.  But 
in  this  instance,  the  Stephens  sort  of 
letter  was  not  written,  neither  in  the 
first  place  nor  the  second.  The  $1.60 
mi  returned  with  a  stereotyped  note  — 
ind  the  new  customer  was  lost  for  all 
time. 

(iet  him  where  he  lives  I  There  is  a 
fertain  manufacturer  of  forcing  boxes 
vho  has  been  advertising  in  the  garden 
periodicals.  His  advertisements  are 
largely  an  appeal  to  the  gardener's 
rraving  for  earliness  of  production. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  tendency  more 
universal  among  this  type  of  hobbyist 
than  the  desire  to  get  ahead  of  his 
fellows— to  have  the  first  peas,  the 
quickest  tasseling  of  corn,  the  earliest 
tomatoes  and  potatoes  and  melons  and 
cabbages  in  his  neighborhood.  All 
gardeners  everywhere  are  jealous  gar- 
deners, and  anything  that  will  help  one 
t<>  smile  a  superior  smile  upon  a  grecn- 
tyed  rival  is  sure  of  a  hearing  and  a 
trial.  I  imagine  the  plant  forcers - 
glass-lopped  boxes  designed  as  minia- 
•ure  greenhouses  to  shelter  and  foster 
individual  plants  in  the  early  spring— 
must  be  popular  with  the  gardening 
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"One  bee  working  alone  can  make  no  Honey" 

Sijri  Maura*  Muter  link.    It  is  by  workinj  as  a  Him 

One  man  working  alone  can  make  no  Money 


% 
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THE  DICTOGRAPH 
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With  the  DictofTiph  on  your  dak.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Htee'  peeyrsdc  your  orssru. 
tstios.  F<»  mm  only  a  your  treeer  ON  ate 
pulse  of  row  estrre  ortuiiutioa,  directing  the 
co-ordaneted  intHlifrncT  that  Meetertink  calls 
the  "Spirit  of  tat  Hire."  bat  eeery  Department 


Ordera,  i 
down  the  but  an  the  I 
to  a  minimum  Confrrrnrtt  thet  aausUy  "kili" 
K*l(  tht  mommf  before  you  ess  |et  tO  of  roar 
executives  sagether  mt  asaf  eaer  Me  DumfrmfJk 
imumth,  and  trithout  t*  uncle  enen'i  If  eeuuj  his 


A  Few  of  the  Hundreds  of  Busy  Hives  that  recently  adopted  the 

DICTOGRAPH 

System  of  Interior  Telephones 


Arizs*.  Fir.  lasts-sacs  C«  MaMasi.  Arh 

A  till  Task  Csarstnr   Clinlliis.  Oat. 

Illlll   Rery.  •  Eesererea  Ca  ■■agar,  Ms. 

■.trtreft  tetnjtat  Ca  Oawrsr,  Cab. 

tanriad  Waits  Caal  Ca  PaHisilpsli,  Pa. 

■•wars  P.  tier,  0*   HunHnejtes,  W.  Vs. 

■rlakmtrsr,  Osa.  C.  Co   Indltsattni,  lad. 

riaaailaji  tliaeiilu  C  flliiiTia.,  OMs 

Ces»slTr».t  C.  Of  lr.Vt.it   Chksft.  IS. 

GeW&lQrtM    C#4al    C*l     t^e. .........  .  .  i  •  ,  i      .     CfcttaleeWljfiWa,  Pi. 


Ditr.li  Crttaiwe  Ca 
Detroit  OrtaMta  Cs 
Oiaat  t  Watt  [  . 
tillers  assert  Ca 

Enter.  Plssr  Ca  

Erast  •  Intel   

Etcltess.cli  Prlrtla)  Cs 
ElcMssa  Hat  Ca.,  lat 


The  mn  Entry'i  test 


Fibmmii  fttnrs 
Fr.wa.ai  OH  Warks 
Master  asklai  Cs 

aaarW  Hssisrr  Cs   

Q  antral  SfrisM  A  Wirt  C#....... 

Ones,  W.  Ft  a  C.  

Hikihsa  Land  4  I  sap.  Cs  

HianasH  OuntUssa  Ca  

Haatiagisn  Dniej  C   

Independent  Lamp  a  WlrS  C. 

IndlantttXIt  Cask  si  Ca  

Inssrt.il  Rmd  Ct_,  sf  C.IHenl. 
Ls  Fertile  *ou!h  lid.  kink 

Lace  a  Eipart  C..I  Cars  

I :  l«  4  T  mil  Co  , . , , 


 Oetrarl,  Mleh. 

Ctmlantn,  OMs 
 NtW  Totk  City 

Ctmiass,  Oats 
Mlntpespsus,  Mlaa. 

  Eettsn.  fa. 

Reshaetnd,  Vs. 


Ctsdawrt,  OMs 


Msstla.  T.  N.  Ca  

Millar  0er.it  Elaetric  Ca  

at trrsCI. Sauls  Ca  .  

New  Jertej  Tsaaece  Ca  

Moyet  tuiek  tee)  

Oosees  Ijtasasr  Ca  

ft*.  R.  L.  Ca.  

Jialth  Oil  Cereorsttaa  

ttsadard  Oil  fea,  at  Ualslana 

T  •  ntp  Laf  M  •  \  or  Cvn  

Unesei  Bis  a  flaw  Ca   

Units  Trull  C.mpany 

Vstuusi  Oil  Crspenr  

VlrslMe-Csrslin.  Chemiul  Co 
Warraa  Oil  Cs.,  al  Ns«  Ysrk 


tyr  stent, 

Mesrsrfc, 


-ft 

M.  J. 
Isttan,  attss. 
Fr tewlKS,  CaM. 
DttrsH,  Mkta. 
Tales.  OkU. 

""Ssw^aeV'e 


Clmiiad,  C 

Mew  Twk 


City 
W.  v  i 
Haw  fork  Clt, 
maktsiaa,  Va. 

*.  T. 


j  N.  J. 
 BaiHala,  N.  T. 

HUlltiftejiAII.   We  VaW 

  tark,  fa. 

IsdleiupoVe.  Ind. 
Saa  Frtaeltcs,  Ceil. 

 tL  USSS,  Ms 

^s.  Va. 


DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

230  Wast  42nel  St.,  Naw  York  City 

(Check  one  of  the  tqusret) 
Free  Booklet — You  may  me.il  "An  F.suy 
on  Executive  Kfficieticy,"  which  snalrzes  ihc 
problem  of  intercommunicstioa. 
S-Mlnul*  Demonstration — You  msyarive 
uas  S-minute  Demonttration  of  the  Dictoarsph 
with  the  undertundinc  thst  it  plscet  the  un. 
drriipned  under  no  obligation. 


□ 
□ 


Add  rot . 


ATTACH  TO  YOUR  LETTER HKAD 


sovrpTtstiee 
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Save  Money 
on  Your  Multigraph 
Ribbons 

The  ink  can  he  replaced  in  your  multigraph 
ribbons  time  and  time  again,  if  you  are 
equipped  with  a 

HALCO  Multigraph  Ribbon  Re-inker 

This  is  our  hmt  model  Multigraph  R  ibbon  Re-Inker  and  it  will  replace  the  ink  in  your  used  ribbons  in 
five  minute*  time  at  a  cost  of  7c  for  ink.  8imple  in  construction  and  no  experience  needed  to  operate 
successfully.    Guaranteed  by  ua  and  told  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  user. 

Plies  compl .1 ..  with  ink  for  48  ribbons,  *2S  00.    S.nd  for  this  machins  or  furl  he  r  iaforrrutioa  NOW. 

THE  SHALLCROSS  COMPANY 

Catalog  of  (Ml  and  ath.r  HALCO  MA  CHINES  on  r*au..l 


t 


"Hike  a  clean  looking  statement' 

Mr.  Smith  first  bought  Buyer*  Ledger  because  the  ledger 
we  were  using  in  our  machines  wasn't  good  enough  to  send 
to  our  customer*. 

Now  he  has  adopted  it  for  all  our  forma  because  it  has  such 
wonderful  printing  and  working  qualities. 
I  like  its  strength  and  firmness.  It  is  so  easy  to  handle.  But 
moat  of  all  I  like  it*  crisp,  clean  appearance. 

BUYERS  LEDGER^ 

A  •framf,  roods  rats— a  ricsa1  paper  (or  mschine  bookkeeping  and  statement  work 

"Buyers"  is  the  identifying  trade-mark  for  this  ledger  paper; 
it  is  the  mark  of  the  paper  maker,  not  the  jobber,  converter 
or  stationer.  The  mill  holds  itself  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  "Buyers"  standard  in  ledger  paper. 

Any  printer  or  stationer  can  supply  Buyers  Lodger 
in  your  work;  it  is  distributed  nationally . 

FREE  TRIAL  SHEETS— If  you  srish  to  experiment  in  your  own  office, 
without  oblicstion  whatsoever,  send  for  25  Trial  Sheets  of  Buyers  Led*- 
cr  cut  to  1  ill  J  inches  (standard  pscksae;  if  other  sixe  is  desired  please 
specify).  You  decide  whether  Buyers  Led* er  will  betp  your  operators 
"set  out  the  work." 

CHEMICAL  PAPER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts 


VCBTIBIKfl  ItCTIOM 


publir.  Their  appeal  was  certain! 
calculated  to  touch  a  tender  spot. 

One  country  gentleman  up  in  Rock 
land  county,  New  York,  ordered  hoi 
a  dozen  forcers  of  each  of  three  size? 
He  sent  his  check  with  the  order.  H 
mailed  the  order  on  April  14,  and  askc 
for  prompt  delivery.  When  thrt* 
weeks  had  passed  and  nothing  ha* 
developed  — no  acknowledgment,  am 
no  shipment  of  the  goods  — he  wrot' 
the  manufacturer  again,  calling  attcn 
tion  to  the  non-delivery.  Finally,  01 
May  13,  a  package  was  received 
Opened,  it  was  found  to  contain  ai 
even  dozen  forcers,  half  a  dozen  o 
each  of  two  kinds  specified;  but  th< 
third  half-dozen  were  not  there,  am 
as  they  were  of  a  type  designed  foi 
tomato  plants,  and  as  it  was  the  specia 
ambition  of  this  gardener  to  have  ex  In 
early  tomatoes  that  spring,  the  omis 
sion  was  particularly  annoying.  S<: 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  third  epistle 
to  the  manufacturer.  Finally,  on  IV I  ay 
22,  the  final  consignment  of  forcer* 
arrived. 

But,  during  all  these  negotiations, 
that  customer  never  got  a  letter  from 
the  manufacturer,  who  had  spent 
good  money  in  advertising  to  attract 
the  attention  of  persons  such  as  he. 
His  order  never  was  acknowledged. 
His  remittance  never  was  acknowl- 
edged, though  the  canceled  check, 
which  he  received  from  his  bank  Ma  v  1, 
showed  that  it  had  been  cashed  prompt- 
ly, several  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
delivery  of  the  goods.  His  complaint 
of  non-delivery  never  was  noticed,  so 
far  as  any  verbal  response  showed. 
His  complaint  of  short-delivery  never 
was  answered. 

There  may  have  been  the  best  of 
excuses  for  the  delay  in  delivery.  The 
manufacturer  may  have  been  swamped 
with  orders;  he  may  have  been  short 
of  stock;  railroad  strikes  may  have 
delayed  his  shipments,  the  "flu"  may- 
have  left  him  short  manned  — all  sorts 
of  reasonable  explanations  are  possible. 
But  none  of  them  ever  was  offered  to 
this  customer,  and  naturally  he  made 
no  effort  to  figure  out  the  reason  for 
the  manufacturer's  neglect.  All  he 
could  think  of  was  that  he  had  been 
duped  into  buying  a  bunch  of  plant 
forcers  that  arrived  so  late  they  were 
of  no  use  to  him  in  anticipating  the 
season.  He  had  been  tricked  into 
something  that  did  not  pan  out  as 
advertised.  His  tender  spot  had  been 
touched,  invitingly,  and  then  smashed 
without  excuse  or  apology. 

To  "get  him  where  he  lives"  you've 
got  to  know  where  he  lives.  And  that 
takes  more  than  the  typical  attitude 
of  the  "complaint"  department.  It 
involves  giving  up  the  idea  of  "com- 
plaints" altogether— dropping  not  only 
the  name  but  the  psychological  reac- 
tion of  which  the  name  is  only  a  label. 

Digitized  by  Google 
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At  Midnight  To-night  62  Buildings 

um  — Are  Your  Tapers  Safe  ? 


To-morrow  morning  a  number  of 
men  will  survey  the  ruins  of  their 
offices.  You  may  be  one  of  them,  for 
every  hour  of  every  night  and  day  sixty- 
two  buildings  are  destroyed  by  fire. 

ALL  loss  can  be  made  good  by 
insurance  except  the  one  most  im- 
portant thing —  your  business  records. 
The  cost  sheets,  price  lists,  contracts, 
all  the  organized  data  you  have  spent 
years  in  gathering,  cannot  be  insured, 
and  can  seldom  be  replaced. 

Arcyou ' 1  taki  ng  achance, "  or  are  you 
one  of  those  progressive  business  men 
who  refuse  to  take  such  a  grave  chance, 
when  important  papers  can  be  given 
(he  protection  of  an  Alhtttl  Safe? 

Worry  ceases  when  you  put  your 
business  records  in  this  safe.  It  will 
keep  your  papers  unscorched  even 
through  a  conflagration.  The  Class 
B  Model  bears  the  label  of  the 


Underwriters' Laboratories,  Inc., 
which  means  that  it  passes  the  terrific 
two-hour  test  at  a  maximum  temper- 
ature of  1850°  F.  and  a  drop  while 
red  hot  of  30  feet  onto  broken  bricks. 

The  convenience  of  an  Alhtttl Safe 
is  as  great  as  its  safety.  It  has  maxi- 
mum structural  strength  and  yet  can 
he  easily  moved  about  your  office.  It 
has  more  interior  capacity  than  any 
other  safe  and  you  can  choose  the 
fittings  to  suit  your  own  special  needs. 

Safeguard  your  success  with  a  safe 
that  is  modern.  Don't  postpone  a 
call  at  the  Alhtttl  store  in  your  town. 

Allsteel  Office  Furniture 

Ask  to  see  the  full  Alhtttl  line  of 
filing  cabinets,  desks,  shelving— the 
equipment  that  belongs  with  success. 
A  postcard  brings  you  our  88-pagc- 
illustrated  catalog. 


Alls  It  ft  Ou>  B 

IWmMiri'  M—V 
&./«.  H'Hn  4mr  h 
Ml  rttht  mmglti,  d~mw 

#rj  tM  b*  P*ll*4  »"f. 
m*M<ll  It  faltlt  a 
ittf  m/»  in  *  tmrmmr. 
D—r  tin  *I»*t  f*tmm4 
hut  fhut  tUt.  st 


The  General  Fireproofing  Company 


Dttlcn  in  All  PrinHrnil  Clti*-. 


<&mteee  Safes 
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The  "V" 
PRINCIPLE 

All  automatic  products  pos- 
sess in  some  form  the  patent- 
ed expanding  "V"  feature,  which 
has  led  us  to  correctly  term  them 
the  only  lopic.il  filing  equipment. 
The  file  drawers  expand  when 
open,  forming  a  "V"  in  the  letters 
or  cards,  for  ease  in  filing  and 
finding.  This  action  is  like  the 
opening  and  closing  of  a  book, 
making  filing  easier,  faster,  and 
economical  of  space. 

Omr  nmplrlt  ttulat  Ac.  tl-B  mil 


itnt  .r*n  f*f  wjl.  SrnJ  for 
u — ant/  look  onrr  rir  tp*«/s  mu* 
nui.'u  lint.      Detltti  nrryakm 


The  Avtoosatlo  File  and  Index  Co. 

Sooth  Suit  S*_  Grwea  Bar,  Wis. 


Vertical  Desk  Tray 


Oo«  operation  opena  the 
lid,  allows  ibe  Iroot  to 
fall  forward.  A  very  con- 
venient file  for  pap"1  <'*" 
mandinf  day-to-day  Of 
delayed  attention. 

A"Getatable" 
Desk  File 

Packed  tight,  it  will 
automatically  opca 
wide  (or  easy  Sling 
and  Bftdiajr- 
lc  ti  made  in  many 


Desk  Tray 

The  drawers  are 

moveable.  Cap  be 
had  ia  any  aixc  up  to 
aii  drawer*. 

Auto  Desk 
Companion 

Designed  to  aland 
within  arn'a  reach  of 
your  dealt  and  make 
ita  content'  eaaily 
available. 

It  ia  to  be  had  in 
cither  oak  Of  maho*. 
any.  andii  compara- 
tively low  in  prur. 


AulOMAllC 


F  I  II  E  S 

The  Only  Logical  Files 


There  are  lots  of  adjustment  depart- 
ments that  are  still  complaint  depart- 
ments in  the  old  sense.  The  best  name 
of  all  is  Service  Department,  for  it 
expresses  the  motive  and  the  method 
that  ought  to  characterize  all  such 
work.  The  motive  is  that  of  satisfy- 
ing, and  the  method  is  that  of  render- 
ing service.  Mere  words  are  not 
sufficient.  Promises  alone  won't  do. 
What  pleased  Mr.  Buckingham  in  his 
experience  with  the  wheel-hoe  dealers 
was  not  only  that  cordial,  friendly, 
understanding  letter,  but  the  service 
that  went  with  it  — the  prompt  delivery 
of  the  parcel  of  parts. 

A  certain  beginner  in  gardening,  who 
had  his  first  adventure  with  the  soil 
in  the  spring  of  1919.  sent  in  his  order 
last  year  to  the  same  seedsman  who 
supplied  him  in  1919.  In  the  letter 
accompanying  the  order  the  customer 
mentioned  that  he  had  had  little  suc- 
cess with  his  bush  Limns  and  the  Fiery 
Cross  Canna  bulb  — in  fact,  only  five 
of  the  Lima  beans  came  up  out  of  two 
rows  planted,  and  the  Canna  never 
showed  above  ground.  He  mentioned 
this  only  incidentally,  by  way  of 
rendering  a  report,  for  he  was  a  very 
new  gardener  and  craved  the  ad- 
vice of  experienced  heads  and  hands. 
Other  gardeners  in  the  neighborhood 
had  told  of  seed  rotting  in  the  ground, 
and  his  intention  in  mentioning  the 
matter  to  his  seedsman  was  to  give  an 
account  of  his  experience.  Certainly 
he  had  no  thought  of  making  a  com- 
plaint. Imagine  his  surprise,  therefore, 
when  a  few  days  later  he  received  this 
letter: 

We  were  mighty  sorry  to  learn  of  the  bad  lock 
you  had  last  spring  with  the  Canna  and  bush  Lima*. 
The  season  was  au  wet  and  backward  that  it  was 
a  trying  experience  for  gardeners  everywhere,  and 
we  only  hu|»e  that  this  spring  will  come  forward 
handsomely  and  more  than  make  good  last  year's 
failings.  By  parrel  post  we  are  sending  you  another 
Canna  bulb  and  anol  her  package  of  Limua.  carefully 
selected.  With  them  go  our  nest  wishes  for  the 
right  sort  of  lurk  this  lime,  and  an  altogether 
successful  garden. 

In  the  same  mail  that  brought  this 
letter  the  customer  received  the  pack- 
age containing  his  new  Canna  bulb  and 
his  new  supply  of  Lima  beans. 

Is  he  pleased?  Is  he  satisfied?  Well, 
rather.  He's  a  lifer  for  that  seeds- 
man. There  isn't  any  question  who'll 
get  his  orders,  and  his  neighbors' 
orders  — if  the  presence  of  a  walking, 
talking  advertisement  in  a  neighbor- 
hood means  anything  to  a  business 
house.  The  extra  Canna  bulb  and 
the  duplicate  package  of  Limas.  plus 
the  letter,  did  the  trick. 

It  is  this  sort  of  treatment  that  holds 
customers  — and  we  have,  been  told  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  hold  an  old  customer 
than  to  win  a  new  one.  Of  all  custom- 
ers in  the  world  none  is  more  elusive, 
none  more  sensitive,  none  more  irre- 
trievable when  he  is  lost,  than  the 
hobbyist.  It  is  this  sort  of  treatment 
that  gets  him  where  he  lives  — because 
it  truly  knows  where  he  lives,  and 
knows  how  to  go  there. 


Cut  Your  Stenographic  Costs 
One-Third 


Byron  Cabinet  No.  100- A 

pLIMfNA  l  E  ibe  time  your  itenoeraphcr  t*  a -t  • 
*-*  in  "  preps ti n»"  to  work.  Give  tier  a  desk  writ  h 
a  "place  for  everything" — letterbcada,  envelope., 
second  therta,  carbon  papers,  pencils— cverythinir 
at  her  finger  tipa — ready  without  an  instant'* 
he  citation  or  delay. 

Simplify  your  stenographic  methoda — save 
costly,  unnecessary  work — increase  your  eteno- 
grapnic  output  one-third  by  u«injr  the 

BYRON 
Typewriter  Cabinet 

Increase*  the  efficiency  of  every  stenographer  — 
inaurei  matimum  efficiency  in  your  whole  office. 
Stands  up  well  from  the  floor,  and  ia  therefore 
sanitary. 

Occupies  small  floor  space.  The  BYRON  it 
always  rcsdy  for  instant  use. 

IT  rats  /er  WmttntU  ftldrr. 
By  ran  Typewriter  Cabinet  Company 
134"  32ad  St.  LOUtSVILLB.  *Y. 


•  ITA^tKJC"  r"  IWSLOTSJ- 

'                         a^a^^aSSasr^S        ^  JZ^^aaaas. 

1      ,-11M-.a— " 

TO  buy  envelopes  confi- 
dently you  must  know 
all  the  facts.  Our  "Buyer's 
Guide"  tells  you  about 

stocks,  styles  and  sires.  With 
it  you  can  standardize  and 
economize  your  buying.  The 
Guide  is  filing  size.  You 
will  find  it  invaluable.  But 
the  edition  is  limited.  Send 
for  your  copy  today.  No 
obligation. 

Standard 
envelope 

cAianufacturirig 
Company 

101 3  Oregon  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


i  a  t  i  s  I  a  c 
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A  Cure  for  Townshipitis 

(Continued  from  pa^c  9) 

Botor  trucks  owned  by  American 
farmers. 

You  must  get  the  bureau's  point  of 
ricw.  Consider,  for  a  moment,  what 
s  probably  the  most  spectacular  piece 
>f  road  work  with  which  it  has  yet  been 
concerned,  the  Lincoln  Highway.  Of 
the  3,323  miles  of  that  magnificent 
route  that  will  carry  a  motorist  from 
Mew  York  to  San  Francisco  in  six 
sours  less  time  than  the  distance  is 
covered  by  transcontinental  railroad 
trains— if  he  is  in  that  much  of  a  hurry 
-776  miles  were  the  result  of  federal 
lid.    Yet  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

E links  of  its  job  as  a  whole  not  so  much 
the  terms  of  the  speeding,  spectacu- 
r  motor  car  as  in  the  terms  of  the 
plodding,  prosaic,  heavily-laden  motor 
truck.  And,  under  present  conditions 
It  least,  the  motor  truck  has  no  busi- 
ness monkeying  with  transcontinental 
hauling. 

Maps  like  the  one  showing  the  cen- 
ters of  production  and  the  one  showing 
the  distribution  of  farm-owned  motor 
trucks  picture,  graphically,  two  things: 
first,  the  need  of  roads  in  the  less- 
developed  regions  like  the  Middle  West 
whence  come  beef  and  wheat  and  wool 
and  hides  and  where  the  motor  truck 
must  penetrate  to  fulfill  its  duties  as 
the  little  brother,  the  feeder  and  com- 
plement, of  the  railroad;  second,  the 
need  of  roads  in  the  more  highly 
organized  regions  farther  east,  for  in- 
stance, where  the  motor  truck  already 
is  on  the  job.  And  maps  like  these 
give  the  bureau  guidance  in  the  judg- 
ment of  road-building  projects.  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  instance,  may  get  the 
idea  that  its  shoemaking  capital  is 
getting  less  than  its  share  of  federal  aid 
and  point  to  the  presumed  fact  that 
some  middle  western  stale  is  getting 
more  than  its  share.  Then  Massachu- 
setts is  shown,  by  the  maps,  that  that 
particular  middle  western  state  hap- 
pens to  embrace  the  cattle-producing 
capital  of  the  country.  Hides  come 
from  cattle  and  from  hides  come  shoes. 
Massachusetts  is  satisfied. 

Of  course  there  are  other  factors- 
multitudes  of  them,  it  seems— to  be 
considered.  Four  of  them,  for  in- 
stance, arc  shown  on  still  another 
road-bureau  map.  They  arc  popula- 
tion, vehicles,  miles  of  road  and 
expenditure  for  road  improvement 
per  square  mile  for  the  year.  Take 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  and  con- 
trast it  with  Nevada.  Massachusetts 
has  480  persons  per  square  mile  and  30 
vehicles  and  2.3  miles  of  road  for  the 
same  area.  Last  year  there  was  spent 
for  road  work  in  Massachusetts  for 
each  square  mile  of  its  area  only  eleven 
onc-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
state's  total  wealth.  Nevada  has  only 
seven-tenths  of  a  person  per  square 
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The  Autocall  a  Real  Factor 
In  Modern-Day  Business 


A  telephone  operator  working  with  an  Autocall,  will  prevent 
costly  delays  and  save  valuable  time  for  officials  in  every  office, 
store  or  factory. 

The  Autocall  is  simple  in  construction  and  certain  in  service. 
With  it  in  use,  an  official  away  from  his  desk  is  never  "lost"  no 
matter  where  he  may  be. 

Calling  officials  is  but  one  of  the  many  uses  of  the  Autocall.  It 
summons  and  dismisses  employees  or  classes ;  sounds  conference 
calls;  gives  the  alarm  in  the  event  of  fire  or  robbery  —  and  it 
saves  time. 

Write  today  for  additional  information  and  let  us  demonstrate, 
without  obligation,  the  Autocall  to  you. 

THE  AUTOCALL  COMPANY 

210  Tuckar   Avenue  Shelby,  Ohio 
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Improve* 
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Service 


You  Want  Good  Work — 

Your  stenographer  can't  do  her  best  work  without 
proper  equipment. 

Furnish  her  a  Ludington  Copy  Holder.  With 
notebook  squarely  in  front  of  her  she  can  sit  erect 
and  transcribe  your  dictation  accurately,  and  with 
greater  speed.  Holds  securely  a  notebook  or  a 
single  sheet.  Also  used  by  thousands  of  bill  clerks 
and  typists. 

The  Ludington  Copy  Holder  can  be  attached  to  any  desk  in 
a  few  minutes.  It  fold*  up,  out  of  tight,  when  not  in  use. 
Painted  dark  green,  it  becomes  a  restful  background  for  the  eyes. 
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Our  Stickers  grasp  attention 
and  interest.  Our  designers 
constantly  produce  novelties 
that  are  inexpensive  business- 
getters.  Whether  it  is  a  big  or 
little  order,  we  give  it  an  expert 
touch  that  makes  our  Stickers 
distinctive. 

We  have  satisfied  customers  through- 
out the  United  States  and  in  Canada 
and  Mexico.  We  can  satisfy  you. 
Our  Stickers  have  extra  adhesive 
quality,  are  carefully  printed  and  the 
colors  are  unsurpassed  for  brilliance, 
beauty  and  permanency; 

We  make  Stickers  of  all  sizes  and 
kinds.  Our  capacity  is  practically 
unlimited.    We  can  make  a  thousand 

or  a  million. 

Send  for  our  booklet  in 
colors.    It  give*  prices. 

ST.  LOUIS  STICKER  CO. 
1627  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Whafs 
Coming  this 
Spring?  — 


Are  stocks  a  buy  for  the  long 
swing? 

Preferred  stocks  or  bonds 
which  in  the  present  market  ? 
How  about  money  rates? 


Babsons  Reports 


Babaon 'a  Barometer  Letter  hist  Imid  fives 
you  the  plain  unbiased  facts  on  the  present 
etruaUori,  and  forecasts  coming  conditions 
with  remarkable  ac  u  rat  r.  It  contains  to  for - 
ntarttHs  o(  viol  importance  to  every  investor. 

REPORT  ON  REQUEST 

Copies  of  the  Barometer  Letter  are  available 
tor  distribution  to  Interested  investors  greets. 
Tear  out  the  Memo — now — and  hand  It  to 
vour  secretary  when  you  dictate  your  mail. 
Meref>  Aik  for  Ball  tin  C-U 

The  Babaon  Statistical  Organization 
WeUealer  HilU.  82.  Boston.  Mesa. 
TVs  Larft  Ormnuation  rj III  CaaratUr 
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Memo 


For  Your 
Secretary 


Write  The  Babaon  Statistical  Organisation, 
Roger  W.  Babaon.  President,  WellesteV  Hills" M 
Boaton,  Mass  .  aa  follows: 
PVraae  send  me  a  copy  of 

Special  Bulletin  OO 
and  Book  let.  "Should  Bsari- 
Men BsrsStoclur  'gratis. 


mile— a  case,  seemingly,  in  which  it  is 
possible  for  a  person  to  be  in  one  place 
and  at  least  partially  in  another  place 
at  the  same  time  — only  eight-tenths 
of  a  vehicle  and  only  one-tenth  of  a 
mile  of  road  for  every  square  mile  of 
area.  Yet  last  year  there  was  spent 
in  road  work  in  Nevada  fourteen  one- 
hundredths— or  three  onc-hundredths 
more  than  the  showing  of  Massachu- 
setts—of  one  per  cent  of  the  state's 
total  wealth.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  in  a  case  like  that?  To  calculate 
which  of  those  two  states  might  be  I  he 
more  "deserving"  of  the  greater  degree 
of  federal  aid  in  road-building  would 
Carry  you  into  the  realms  of  higher 
mathematics,  higher  economics  and 
higher  ethics.  Probably  that  is  why 
the  bureau  has  staff  engineers,  staff 
economists,  stuff  engineer-economists 
—  and  possibly  a  sapient  Solomon  or 
two. 

All  right.  Now  what  sort  of  roads 
are  being  built?  When  you  ask  that 
question  the  bureau  puts  away  its 
statistics  and  its  spotted  maps  and  gets 
out  blueprints  and  progress-photo- 
graphs and  slide-rules  and  things  and 
begins  to  talk  about  sub-soils  and  sub- 
bases  and  surfaces  and  seepage  and 
such.  You  get  a  condensed  history  of 
the  engineering  of  road  building. 

You  remember,  of  course,  the 
macadam  road.  Your  country  cousins 
who  lived  on  it  called  it  the  "stone 
pike."  It  was  a  thing  of  beauty,  that 
road.  Through  the  villages  it  lay  like 
a  great,  while  ribbon,  fringed  by  the 
green  of  the  hedges  and  the  lawns,  and 
in  the  sunlight  of  the  open  country  it 
gleamed  and  sparkled  against  the  more 
brilliant  green  of  the  fields  of  waving 
corn. 

It  was  made  of  stone,  that  road,  of 
white  limestone.  The  stone  had  been 
broken  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  or  larger,  and  "bound"  into 
a  mass  by  the  inter-mixing  of  rock  dust. 
Of  course,  the  rain  would  wash  away 
some  of  that  "binding"  dust.  But  the 
engineer,  with  his  cunning,  had  antici- 
pated that  and  had  calculated  for  it. 
lie  knew  that  the  clinking  shoes  of  the 
passing  horses  and  the  crunching 
wheels  of  the  passing  wagons  would 
grind  up  more  of  that  dust  to  replace 
what  was  taken  away. 

As  usual,  the  engineer  was  right. 
The  stone  pike  retained  its  usefulness 
and  its  beauty  until  a  new  machine  of 
locomotion  came  along.  The  auto- 
mobile wore  neither  shoes  that  click 
and  chip  nor  steel-shod  wheels  that 
crunch  and  crush.  Its  yielding  rubber 
tires,  whirling  onward,  paused  just 
long  enough  as  they  kissed  the  road  to 
cup  themselves  over  the  granulated 
surface,  suck  up  that  vital  rock  dust 
and  cast  it  into  the  air.  The  wind  did 
the  rest.  No  longer  did  our  pike 
gleam  white  in  contrast  to  the  green 
along  its  edges.    For  now  the  white 


Encourage 
Orderly  Habits 

When  you  install  MED  ART 
Steel  Lockers  you  encourage 
habits  of  carefulness  and  order — 
habits  that,  once  formed,  uncoir 
sciously  extend  themselves  through' 
out  the  day,  and  result  in  decided 
savings  in  contrast  with  the  waste 
of  careless  workers. 


Possess  many  points  of  superiority  that 
make  them  the'  choice  of  discrunmating 
buyers.  Made  of  smooth  sheet  steel 
with  welded  joints  and  richly  enameled 
Multiple  locking  device  operates  with  one 
turn  of  the  key.  Adjustable  legs.  Fire 
rust  and  tbeft'jproof.  Easily  installed 
The  reasonable  first  cost  is  the  only  cost. 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  illustrates  and  describes  all  styles 
of  MEDART  Steel  Lockers  for  offices, 
factories,  stores,  clubs,  schools  and 
gymnasiums.  Inform  yourself.  Get 
the  facts.  Clip  and  mail  the  coupon 
below  to  our  nearest  office.  We  also 
make  Steel  Shelving,  Racks  and  Bins 
for  storage,  stock-room  or  office.  State 
if  interested. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 

Potomac  &  DcKalb  Sts.       St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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was  oo  the  hedges  and  the  lawns  and 
he  corn  fields,  and  our  road  was  on  the 

wane. 

The  country  cousins  spat  rock  dust 
and  swore.  But  the  engineer  who  had 
built  the  road  only  smiled.  He  wasn't 
hcckmated  yet.  He  smeared  the  sur- 
ace  of  that  road  with  oil.  tar.  mixtures 
•:  asphalt,  or  concoctions  of  petroleum 
products,  and  laid  the  dust.  The  re- 
tull  was  not  a  thing  of  ravishing  beauty. 
The  road,  when  wet.  was  skiddy;  when 
dry  and  hot,  it  smellcd.  But  it  stayed 
?ul. 

It  stayed  until  the  motor  truck  came 
along,  with  its  weight  of  three  or  five 
or  seven  tons  or  ten,  and  its  hardened- 
rubber  tires.  The  motor  truck  took 
.hat  perfectly  good,  re-improved,  "per- 
manent" highway,  and,  in  just  about 
three  months,  made  of  it  a  furrowed 
X'-rulted  lane. 

The  country cousinsjounccd  through 
the  ruts  ahd  swore  some  more.  But 
the  engineer  didn't  swear.  He  dragged 
out  his  instruments  again  and  got  back 
into  the  game.  He's  still  at  it.  He 
bas  discovered  new  factors  to  be 
reckoned  with  and  old  ones  to  be  re- 
adjusted, new  problems  to  be  solved 
and  the  solutions  of  old  ones  to  be 
•orrected,  old  laws  and  principles  to  be 
discarded  and  new  ones  to  be  estab- 
lished. He  realizes  the  magnitude  of 
the  task;  nobody  realizes  it  more  inti- 
mately and  more  keenly.  And  yet 
nobody  is  more  optimistic  about  the 
successful  consummation  of  his  job 
than  that  same  putteed.  sun-tanned 
engineer,  himself. 

Over  at  Arlington,  Virginia,  across 
the  Potomac  from  Washington,  engi- 
neers of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
have  taken  a  tract  of  land  about  the 
size  of  a  whole  colony  of  those  Ohio 
townships  and  have  converted  it  into 
a  huge  outdoor  laboratory  for  the 
testing  of  roads.  They  have  a  whole 
landscape  to'  play  with,  and  they  are 
building  roads,  all  sorts  of  roads,  and 
then  hammering  them  to  pieces  and 
grinding  them  up  with  heavy  trucks 
and  flooding  them  with  water  and 
freezing  them  generally  and  having 
just  the  grandest  time  you  could 
imagine.  They  are  concerned  a  good 
deal  with  one  particular  thing  —  impact. 

Impact  — that  is  a  word  the  road- 
building  engineer  has  had  to  take  over 
into  his  vocabulary  since  he  took  the 
motor  truck  into  his  clinic.  Impact  is 
something  with  which  bridge  engineers 
have  long  had  to  deal,  but  for  the  road- 
builder  it  was  "new  stuff." 

Impact  does  just  the  oddest  things! 
Take  a  case  right  close  at  hand,  right 
in  your  own  home  town.  Consider  the 
Main  street  bridge,  where  Main  street 
crosses  the  river  to  go  over  on  the 
North  Side  — although  goodness  only 
knows  why  it  should  want  to  go  over 
there.  But  consider  the  bridge.  Street 
cars  use  that  bridge.    When  the  engi- 
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75  good,  clean,  sharp  form  letters  a  minute.  That  is  what  can  be  done 
in  your  own  office  by  any  stenographer  or  office  boy. 


Exact  Form  Letters — 
20c  Per  Thousand 

Better  form  letters  than  you  ever 
thought  possible — letters  with  the 
clean  cut  appearance  of  neatly 
typed  originals  that  exactly  dupli- 
cate the  typewriter  type,  can  be 
printed  at  the  rate  of  75  per  minute 
nn  the  Rotospeed. 

No  Type,  Trouble  or  Muss 

The  Rotospeed  stencil  is  prepared 
quickly  and  easily.  No  type  to 
set.  Typewrite  your  letters  on  a 
sheet  of  stencil  paper.  Attach 
the  stencil  paper  to  the  Rotospeed 
and  turn  the  handle.  That's  all. 
A  child  can  do  it.  The  Rotospeed 
has  a  semi-automatic  feed — self 
adjusting  impression  roll,  an  un- 
limited head-spacing  device  and 
improved  receiving  tray  —  all 
these  exclusive  advantages — yet, 
it's  the  simplest  duplicator  in  the 
world. 

Free  Trial  at  Our  Risk 

If  offer  1a  pUre  the  Rotospeed  id  your  oftre  on  trial.  V* 
du   boi   emptor   aaJeamwi.      1  fcr   tnaduae   must    mI]  itself. 
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The  Rotospeed  Co. 

504  E-  3rd  St.        Day  ton,  Ohio 


Ruled  Forms  Easily  Printed 

Ruled  forms  of  all  sizes  from  3x5 
inch  cards  to  8}  2x16  inch  sheets 
arc  printed  on  the  Rotospeed  just 
as  easily  as  form  letters  and  at  a 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  thousand. 

Illustrations  and  Signatures 
Quickly  Reproduced 

Sketches  can  be  copied  or  traced  on  the 
•>•:.■  il  paper  and  the  signature  written 
so  that  a  completely  typewritten,  illus- 
trated  and  signed  letter  will  be  printed 
at  one  operation. 

Only  One  Model- 
Price  $43.50  Complete 

Thi»  machine  docs  everything  that  a 

stencil  duplicator  can  do.    'I  h   are 

no  accessories  or  higher  priced  models. 
The  price  include*  full  equipment  and 
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MOORE'S  modern 

ivivuiv^o  METHODS 

Shows  simple  and   scientific  methods  of  keep!  all 
kinds  of  business  records  in  loose-leaf  books. 

Send  for  Our  144-Page  FREE  Book 

It's  FREE  for  the  asking,  and  is  full  of  helpful 
information  on  record-keeping  for  office,  factor)" 
and  store.    Wrilt  today. 
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neer  designed  the  structure  he  anti 
pated  that  street  cars  would  use  it,  ar 
in  his  calculations  and  his  plans, 
provided  for  that  use,    He  assumi 
we  shall  say,  that  the  cars  would  cm 
the  bridge  at  a  speed  of  twelve  miles 
hour.    When  the  bridge  was  complc 
it  was  fortified  — harmonized,  as 
were  — against  the  impact  of  cars  cro: 
ing  it  at  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

Now,  consider  Gus,  the  motorma 
Of  course,  you  know  Gus.  He  b 
been  "on  the  line"  for  fifteen  yeai 
come  next  June.  A  couple  of  mont 
ago  the  newspaper  had  a  piece  abo 
Gus,  with  his  picture,  and  some  calc 
lations  to  the  effect  that  he  had  drivt 
his  car— old  One  Hundred  — a  dist am 
equal  to  three  times  around  the  cart  I 
this  despite  the  fact  that  Gus  has  nevi 
been  out  of  town  for  more  than  tw 
days  at  a  time. 

Well,  a  month  or  so  ago,  Old  1 1  m 
dred  developed  a  flat  wheel,  a  flat li 
wheel  than  usual  for  her.  Now  Gi 
had  always  been  a  little  bit  dubioi 
about  that  Main  street  bridge.  Th 
flat  wheel  worried  him.  And  so,  whe 
he  went  over  the  bridge  Gus  slowe 
Old  Hundred  down  — down  to  aboi 
eight  miles  an  hour.  He  got  himsc 
into  the  habit  of  flat-wheeling  over  th 
bridge  at  eight  miles  an  hour. 

A  couple  or  three  weeks  went  b\ 
Then  suddenly,  and  to  the  astonish 
ment  of  everybody,  somebody  notice 
that  Main  street  bridge  was  "out  c 
plumb."  One  end  had  sagged.  Gu 
said  he'd  always  known  it  would  hap 
pen  some  day;  that's  why  he'd  beei 
so  careful  crossing  it.  The  count; 
commissioners  closed  the  bridge.  Ai 
examination  revealed  that  a  stee 
member  had  failed.  It  had  crystalized 

Everybody  was  mystified.  Nobody 
thought  of  blaming  that  crystalizatioi 
on  careful,  conscientious  old  Gus,  th 
motorman.  Yet  Gus,  probably,  w$ 
to  blame.  When  he  had  slowed  Olt 
Hundred  down  to  eight  miles  an  houi 
and  permitted  her  to  peg-leg  across  tht 
bridge  at  that  speed,  he  had  thrown  hei 
out  of  harmony  with  all  the  impact 
calculations  of  the  engineer.  But 
simultaneously —  and  here's  the  rub- 
Gus  had  thrown  Old  Hundred  into 
harmony  with  what  engineers  would 
call  the  "critical"  rate  of  vibrations  of 
the  bridge  itself.  Old  Hundred,  bump- 
ing carefully  across  at  eight  miles  an 
hour— instead  of  twelve,  which  would 
have  done  no  harm  —  had  set  the  whole 
structure  strumming  from  end  to  end. 
like  the  G  string  of  some  gigantic  bass 
viol.  Vibration  of  steel  means  crystal 
ization;  and  crystal ization  is  the  death 
of  steel. 

You  could  pick  old  Main  street 
bridge  up  bodily  and  set  it  down  over 
any  stream  over  any  highway  in 
America.  There  might  be  no  street 
cars  on  that  highway.  But  still  you 
couldn't  get  away  from  impact.  For 
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w  Would 
you  be  re- 
sponsible if  you 
endorsed 
this  note? 


Tips  for  Business  Men 


Tips  on  how  to  prevent 
errors  in  your  daily  work — 

Pointers  that  may  save 
you  money — 

Business  facts  that  every 
man  should  know — 

are  offered  you  in  the  new  "Four 
Minute"  Training  Bulletins  of 
the  Blackstone  Institute.  Each 
Bulletin  (there  are  48  in  the  ser- 
ies) contains  8  practical  illustra- 
tions of  common  business  errors. 
To  acquaint  you  with  these  bul- 
letins, arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  distribution  of  a 
limited  number  of  complimentary 
copies.  You  may  have  one  upon 
request 

Important 
Questions 

Whether  you  are  an  executive 
or  ar.  assistant,  your  examination 
of  this  Bulletin  will  show  that 

Gu  must  understand  certain 
;al  principles  to  avoid  errors, 
and  to  make  the  most  of  your 
business  opportunities. 

For  example :  Would  you  as 
endorser  of  the  note  at  the  head 
of  this  page,  be  liable  for  its  pay- 
ment should  the  maker  fail  to  pay? 

Most  business  men  would  prob- 
ably say  that  you  would,  but  you 
WOULD  NOT.  Do  you  knowwhy? 


Now  consider  the  following 
questions: 

Has  a  minor  a  right  to  withdraw 
his  investment  in  a  partnership? 

When  is  a  partner  released 
from  liability? 

Can  a  woman  be  a  partner 
with  her  husband? 

Suppose  you  settle  a  thousand 
dollar  claim  by  paying  two  hun- 
dred dollars  and  receive  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  entire  sum:  Have 
you  disposed  of  the  transaction 
definitely? 

These  questions  and  many 
others  like  them  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  every  one  concerned 
in  any  way  with  business.  Regard- 
less of  whether  you  are  engaged 
in  buying  or  selling,  manufac- 
turing, mining,  or  financing,  the 
day  will  come  when  the  loss  or 
saving  of  money  will  depend 
upon  your  prompt  answers  to 
legal  questions  like  these. 

Safety  First 
in  Business 

Progressive  business  men  are 
preventing  legal  errors  now.  The 
old  way — the  costly  way  —  of 
guessing  right  or  guessing  wrong 
has  been  changed. 

Mistakes  cost  millions  every 
year.  Mistakes  are  the  biggest 
source  of  loss  that  business 


knows.    So  experts  say,  "Mis- 
takes must  cease." 

A*  •  means  of  helping  business  men  CO 
eliminate  these  mistakes,  the  Blackstone 
Institute  has  tabulated  more  than  300 
common  business  situations  in  which 
legal  errors  most  frequently  occur. 

This  Information  Is  put  Into  * 
special  series  of  "Four  Minute"  Train- 
ing Bulletins  and  offered  to  you  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  Legal  Service  for 
business  men. 

Vital 
Information-Free 

Let  the  coupon  below  bring  you  the 
details  of  this  new  and  up-to-date 
Legal  Service  to  which  40,000  progres- 
sive men  have  already  subscribed.  Let 
the  coupon  bring  you  our  118-page 
book  of  everyday  legal  pointers  which 
also  contains  one  complimentary  "Four 
Minute"  Bulletin  giving  practical 
information  you  can  use  at  once  in 
your  business. 

If  you  want  to  avoid  business  losses, 
if  you  want  to  save  money  for  yourself 
and  your  firm,  mail  the  coupon  at  once 
with  your  name  plainly  written  or 
typed.  Remember,  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion. WRITE  TODAY.  Blackstone 
Institute,  Dept.  2103 ,608  So.  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  >  , 

NHMIMIHWIHNIIHIHniMIIIIIIHIIMMMIHHIMIMMHHtMHIMMI 

Send  your  IIS-p«s*  hook  of  least  tips  containing: 
one  complimentary  "Four  Minute"  Bulletin  etui 
detail*  of  your  Lcaal  Service— no  obllsatioft  to  mc. 


Nam* , , . 

n«imetl 
Position  . 
Buenos 
Aiirru  . 


Oki. 


.  State. 


Blackstone  Institute 

DcpCtaW  .  606  S.  Dearborn  Sc,  Chicago,  111. 
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Railroad,  Livestock, 
Grain  and  Oil  center  of  the  Southwest. 

We  know  this  territory — its  resources 
and  opportunities. 

Our  service  covers  the  Southwest 
thoroughly. 

Correspondence  invited 

Resources,   -   -  $20,000,000.00 

Established  1873 

Fort  Worth  National  BANK 

PORT  WORTH .  TEXAS. 


motor  trucks  would  use  that  highwa 
and  cross  that  bridge.  There  woul 
be  trucks  of  all  sizes  and  weight 
traveling  at  varying  rates  of  spee< 
In  wet  weather  their  wheels  would  I 
shod  with  great  lumps  of  chain  an 
they  would  thump-thump  along  just  ; 
they  do  when  they  pass  your  house  an 
set  your  silverware  to  jingling.  Imparl 
No  end  t 

Impact  on  bridges  is  just  one  of  th 
more  spectacular  phases  of  an  intrical 
subject  that  the  Arlington  engineei 
are  studying.  There  is  such  a  thin 
as  impact,  too.  on  roads.  Take 
motor  truck  that  weighs,  with  its  loac 
just  three  tons,  or  6,000  pounds.  Sen 
that  truck  along  at  five  miles  an  hou 
and  permit  it  to  drop  off  an  elevation - 
an  obstruction  in  the  road  — of  just  tw 
inches.  Your  6,000-pound  truck  wi 
smite  the  road  with  a  force  of  11.60 
pounds.  At  15  miles  an  hour,  a  yer 
moderate  speed,  dropping  off  the  sam 
two-inch  elevation,  it  deals  the  roa< 
a  blow  of  26,500  pounds  — more  tha 
thirteen  tonsl 

The  Arlington  engineers  have  meas 
ured  those  impacts  with  ingenion 
devices.  They  have  determined  th 
force  of  the  impact,  not  only  upon  th 
road  surface,  but  upon  the  foundation 
directly  below  and  at  certain  distance 
to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  point  c 
impact.  With  these  and  with  othe 
like  experiments  they  have  acquire) 
book fuls  of  knowledge  about  the  law 
of  impact.  But  impact,  be  it  remem 
bored,  is  only  one  of  many  direction 
into  which  the  Arlington  engineers  ar 
carrying  their  research  work  and  trans 
mitting  the  findings  of  their  experi 
ments  to  the  road-builders  throughou 
the  slates. 

Frequently  the  Arlington  laborator 
is  the  means  of  solving  some  specin 
problem  that  is  peculiar  to  some  local 
ity.  Alabama,  for  instance,  has  onl; 
sand  and  clay  for  road-building  mate 
rials.  It  is  a  policy  of  the  bureau  ' 
further  the  use,  in  road  work,  of 
state's  own  resources.  Accordingly 
to  help  Alabama  — which  had  neve 
had  any  great  degree  of  success  will 
sand-and-clay  roads— the  burcai 
turned  its  attention  to  experiment 
with  sand  and  clay.  At  the  Arlingtoi 
laboratory  specimen  roads  were  buil 
of  these  two  materials  and  tested 
Finally  the  correct  formula  of  mixtun 
of  the  two  ingredients  was  worked  out 
Alabama  is  using  that  mixture  today 

Money,  enlightened  engineering 
counsel  in  the  planning  and  building  0 
roads  —  these  things  the  federal  govern 
ment  is  giving  the  states  through  th< 
channel  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Road- 
And  the  government  is  giving  more 
When  the  war  ended  Uncle  Sam  W 
left  with  a  tremendous  quantity  of  sud 
things  as  steam  shovels,  motor  vehicles 
wagons,  dump-carts,  picks  and  shovels 
Their  disposition  troubled  him.  "W< 
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Fenton 
Labels  and  Seals 

STICK 


VTOU  have  countleu  need*  for 
*  labels  and  aeala  in  your  busi- 
ness. Be  lure  you  uie  Fenton 
Libels  2 ml  Seals.  They  (tick  where 
you  stick  them.  The  wholesurfsce 
take*  hold.  No  curling  of  edges, 
tearing,  or  peeling  off.  This  stick- 
ability  it  one  of  the  things  that 
make  Fenton  Labels  and  Seals 
famous. 

Fenton  Label  and  Seal  designs 
sre  numberless.  Fenton  quality 
means  the  best  paper — the  best 
printing  and  color  work  with  the 
best  sticking  surface.  Fenton 
service  insures  prompt  delivery. 
Fenton  value  means  the  best  labels 
and  seals  at  the  lowest  price 
with  quality. 


Let  us  supply  you  with  Fenton 
ibels  and  Seals.    Write  us  for 


prices  and  catalog. 

FENTON  LABEL  CO.,  INC 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Nationally  Famoui  Organizations 
Ute  the  Pott  Office  Scale 
For  Parcel  Port 


7-B,  70  lbs.  Capacity 


96,000  Triner  Scales 
Used  by  the  Government 

triner  sales  company 

190  North  Sute  St.,  CHICAGO 
S«Sm  Dittribution 


can  use  those  things  in  road  building," 
the  road  bureau  said.  "Take  'em  I" 
replied  the  War  Department.  The 
bureau  took  'em  and  straightway  gave 
them  outright  to  the  states.  Equipment 
of  this  kind,  to  the  value  of  more  than 
J  130,000,000,  has  been  apportioned  to 
the  state  highway  departments. 

And  who,  by  the  way,  says  that 
official  Uncle  Sam  has  no  sense  of 
humor?  Col.  H.  L.  Bowlby,  who  has 
charge  of  the  road  bureau's  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  war  materials,  handed 
me  a  statement  showing  the  extent  of 
the  distribution  of  motor  vehicles  thus 
given  to  the  states.  The  statement 
was  headed:  "Statement  of  Allotments 
and  Deliveries  of  Trucks,  Fords  and 
Automobiles." 

♦  *  ♦  • 

Your  state  has  a  highway  depart- 
ment. Your  community,  through 
your  state  highway  department,  has 
access  to  federal  aid  in  road-building. 
A  multiplicity  of  townships,  such  as 
that  with  which  Ohio  is  afflicted,  or 
lack  of  superior  road-making  materials, 
such  as  that  with  which  Alabama  has 
to  contend,  may  constitute  an  inherited 
misfortune.  But  mud-holes  and 
"stubs"  and  all  the  other  annoying 
symptoms  of  townshipitis  are— to 
paraphrase  Kin  Hubbard's  epochal 
remark  about  side-burns— a  com- 
munity's own  fault. 

Electricity  Goes  After  Quota 

(Continued  from  p»ae  14) 

employed  by  a  Cleveland  department 
store. 

"I  think  I  can  set  you  up  in  a  nice 
business  of  your  own,"  Mr.  North  told 
Mr.  Moore,  in  substance.  "Come  on 
around  with  me  and  we'll  call  on  some 
of  the  electrical  retailers." 

The  two  of  them  made  a  canvass  of 
retailers  of  electrical  appliances  and 
presented  to  each  of  the  dealers  a 
proposition  by  which  Mr.  Moore  was 
to  take  over  the  window  trimming  of 
the  store  on  a  contract  basis  at  so  much 
per  window,  or— as  the  arrangement 
later  was  modified  — at  so  much  per 
square  foot  of  window  space.  The 
dealers  signed  up,  most  of  them  with 
eagerness.  Mr.  Moore  resigned  his 
department  store  job.  When  I  saw 
him  in  January  he  told  me  he  was 
doing  "right  well."  You  can  see  the 
effects  of  his  work  on  any  business 
street  in  Cleveland. 

On  the  average,  the  retail  dealer  in 
electrical  appliances  is  a  unique  busi- 
ness man.  The  average  drug-store 
proprietor  got  his  merchandising  start 
behind  the  counter  of  some  drugstore; 
the  average  grocer  served  his  appren- 
ticeship, probably,  as  a  grocer's  deliv- 
ery boy;  the  average  department-store 
executive  is  a  man  who  has  "grown  up" 
in  department-store  work.  But  the 
average  retailer  of  electrical  goods  is  a 


New  1921  Model 


DIAI5I.APH 

YOUR  SHIPMENTS 

Simplicity,  Speed,  Endurance 

Simplicity  in  construction  because  of 
correct  design.  Speed  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  world's 
largest  shippers.  Durability  to  last 
a  Rus  'ttmi  Lifitmu.  These,  plus  new 
and  improved  features  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  machine,  have 
made  the  DIAGRAPH  famous 
with  shippers  everywhere  for  the 
past  nineteen  years. 
There  is  a  DIAGRAPH  for  every 
need;  with  the  DIAGRAPH  you 
can  perform  a'  broader  range  of  use- 
ful work  than  with  any  other  type. 

Try  It  Before  You  Buy  It 

Prove  to  your  own  satisfaction,  with- 
out expense,  that  the  DIAGRAPH 
will  avoid  drudgery,  error  and  delays 
in  shipping — simply  ask  us  to  send 
a  DIAGRAPH  today,  prepaid. 
Give  it  a  thorough  trial.  If  you 
like  it,  then  buy  it;  otherwise  re- 
turn it  at  our 


Shipping  Room  Supplies 

Stencil  board,  inks,  brushes  and 
other  shipping  room  supplies  can  be 
bought  at  marked  savings  direct 
from  our  St,  Louis  office  or  from 
branch  office  nearest  you. 


DIAGRAPH  STENCIL  MACHINE 

1601  So.  Kmohisbmr  Blvd..  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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And  now — 

here  is  a  Blank  Book 

that  is  more  efficient! 


YOU  can  keep  your  mind  right  on  your 
work — all  the  time — when  you  use 
a  Mann  Blank  Book  with  the  famous 
Manco  Guards.  The  book  never  bends 
or  rolls  up.  The  pages  never  "flop" 
-over.  They  lie  perfectly  flat — smooth — 
with  every  inch  of  surface  available  all 
the  time. 

Manco  Guard  Blank  Books 


Paorocaaril  (mat  ra- 
raaraea*)  tkvm.  Mama 


TraAatmtma  Natlamml 
Bmmk.  PkiUUfkm.  Pa.. 
la  whirk  Jsfeaa  Btank 
Baatt.  U—  Lmf  L*4t 
an  aad  atkar  araaWlt 
hart  bam  im  mat  far  aaar 
Hamujr-/taa  fmmt. 


are  the  result  of  over  70  years  of  experience 
in  Blank  Book  manufacture.  They  represent  the 
utmost  in  quality  and  workmanship  that  can  be  put 
into  a  blank  book.  And  this  supreme  quality  typifies 
every  Mann  product: 

Blank  Book*  —  Lithographing  —  Printing  —  Engraving 
Office  Stationery  and  Appliance* 

loforroatKMi  and  literature  on  these  of  other  pmducta  supplied  on  request 

WILLIAM   M ANN  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

HOUNDU)  IN  1*41 
iVrte  York  Offitti .-  Jd/  BrtaJ'V.-ay 


BUILD  UP  YOUR  SALES 


by  showing  each 
salesman  his 
standing  on  this 
Moveable  Bar 
Chart. 


EDEXCO  MECHANICAL  GRAPHS 
•re  new  and  simple  type*  of  Graphic 
Control  Boards  and  make  it  easy  for 
the  executive  to  pict  ire  quotas  and 
results  in  large  or  small  buwnn 

Send  Now  for  FREE  BookUt 
us^rgatma  i^<«*> 


EDEXCO  CLASS  HEAD  MAP 

fUlfai  i  iIm,  via  ma*  aaal  at  ■cratefl  off. 

Sand  $1.00  for  Big  Trial  Outfit 

■  aMM 

A-lxl&wki-  litrrw*  fls*~<  N.  4  wxi  L__  _ 
MMfca  qaaat  ,«~J  it—v** 

K..    .  t.     Catalam  aioam  aaal  Iraa.    PWaM  aar  wnlc*. 

EDUCATIONAL   EXHIBITION  COMPANY 

320  Custom  Houaa  Slrwat  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 


"SATELLITE'^ 

TYPEWRITER  STAND 

Save  space  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  stenographic  lore*.  The 
"Satellite"  it  adjustable  to  height  wanted  in  a  lew  seconds.  Portable. 
Moves  easily  on  heavy  casters.  Out  ol  the  way  when  not  in  use.  Just  the  thing 

For  Small  Offices 

The  "Satellite"  is  made  entirely  of  ateeL  New  metal  top  —  an  improve- 
ment over  earlier  construction  —  makes  typewriter  almost  noiseless.  A 
handaocoe.  practical  office  filture.  Practicallv  indestructible.  Will  not 
weaken  or  loosen  with  use.  The  moat  adjustable  and  portable  of  all  type- 
writer stands. 

Used  in  large  and  small  offices  throughout  the  country.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  to  us  {or  more  information  if  you  ire  interested  in 
saving  space,  and  in  office  efficiency. 

Wrila  Draartmual  B 

ADJUSTABLE  TABLE  COMPANY 

GHAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


man  who  first  met  the  thing  called 
volt  when  it  smote  him  through  th 
handles  of  a  pair  of  wireman's  plien 
Very  likely  he  began  as  a  wireman' 
helper.  For  four  or  five  years  he  wor 
one-piece  overalls  every  day  an* 
combed  plaster  out  of  his  hair  ever 
night.  Then  he  was  graduated  int 
the  eminence  of  a  wiring  contractoi 
a  station  of  life  wherein  he  could  hir 
other  men  to  absorb  stray  shocks  an 
wear  overalls  on  their  bodies  an 
plaster  in  their  hair.  At  about  tha 
time  he  "opened  up"  a  store  — jus 
opened  it  up.  Still  he  continued  t 
devote  most  of  his  lime  and  though 
to  his  contracting  business.  Tb 
store?  Well,  it  was  open,  wasn't  it 
And  Minnie  was  running  it.  wasn" 
she?  It  was  doing  business,  and  pre 
litably— so  far  as  anybody  knew. 

"But  that's  just  the  trouble,"  sai 
Mr.  North,  as  he  talked  to  me  abou 
the  retailer  and  his  problems.  "Th 
electrical  dealer  has  had  no  training  i 
merchandising.  It  doesn't  interest  bin- 
He  doesn't  realize  that,  in  establishin 
a  store,  he  has  projected  himself  into 
new  and  entirely  different  vocatio 
that  calls  for  specialized  study.  H 
just  doesn't  know  the  things  that  h 
ought  to  know  about  merchandising 
In  fact,  he  doesn't  know  just  what  hi 
store  is  doing.  For  instance,  conside 
accounting.  The  percentage  of  failure 
in  business  can  be  reduced  if  individui 
dealers  and  the  heads  of  retail  concert: 
in  the  electrical  field  can  be  convince 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  their  gros 
income  should  be  expended  to  giv 
them  daily  facts  and  monthly  state 
mcnts  about  their  business.  Man 
failures— commercial  failures,  I  mea 
—  don't  realize  that  they  really  ar 
failures.  They  continue  in  busincs 
year  after  year,  barely  making  a  livin 
and  realizing  no  return  on  their  in 
vestments.  They  would  be  better  o 
working  on  salaries  for  successful  cor 
ccrns,  with  their  capital  deposited  i 
savings  banks  at  four  per  cent. 

"But  the  encouraging  fact  is  tha 
these  retailers  of  electrical  merchandis 
are,  all  of  them,  bright,  intelligen 
wide-awake  chaps.  In  the  line  of  wor 
in  which  they  have  grown  up  they  hav 
had  to  be  alert.  They  can  tear 
merchandising.  They  can  learn  i 
quickly.  And  when  they  have  learnc 
it,  competition  wants  to  keep  out  I 
their  way!" 

A  school  for  executives  — not  onl 
executives  of  retail  stores,  but  of  job 
bing,  wholesale  and  manufacturin 
concerns— is  to  be  the  Electrics 
League's  next  educational  venture 
Classes  are  to  start  early  this  yea' 
There  will  be  classes  in  store  manage 
ment,  factory  management,  personne 
work,  accounting,  finance,  advertisini 
and  the  other  phases  of  executive  wor! 
and  executive  requirement. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  now  i 
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cA  Rebuilt  Bookkeeping  Machine 
May  Be  the  Answer  to \bur 
Accounting  Problems. 

Trial  balance  trouble*,  overtime,  mistakes  and  the  other  sorts 
of  bookkeeping  department  grief  that  cost  many  concerns  a  lot 
of  money  have  been  banished  from  thousands  of  offices  by  putting 
Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machines  on  the  job. 

For  many  businesses  —particularly  retail  stores  or  medium 
sized  wholesale  or  manufacturing  establishments  where  the  volume 
of  work  is  not  too  great  a  rebuilt  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine 
will  give  exactly  as  good  results  as  a  new  one. 

These  machines  come  from  the  offices  of  large  concerns,  and 
have  been  "traded  in"  on  new  machines  of  larger  capacity  or  with 
special  features  for  the  particular  kind  of  work  to  be  handled. 
Every  used  machine  is  thoroughly  rebuilt  by  trained  Burroughs 
mechanics.  Any  parts  which  may  have  become  slightly  worn  are 
replaced  with  new  ones.  When  the  mechanic  is  through  with  his 
job.  the  machine  is  as  good  as  when  it  first  left  the  factory. 

These  rebuilt  models  are  standard  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine*  in 
every  respect,  capable  of  taking  over  the  ledger  posting  and  statement  making 
job  in  many  office*,  at  a  considerably  smaller  coat  than  a  new  machine.  They 
are  fully  guaranteed  to  be  in  first  class  condition  and  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 


A  phona  emit  or  Utlme  mddfmnmd  to  thm 
Burroughs  mgarn  »-  n*mro*t  you  or  to  on. 
of  out  oAcm  mttl  bring  oomplsrs  in/or- 
rnc**.  0tc  .  on  ffiM.  rabuiJt 
Burroughm  Bank  kmmping  M »ch inM  Jt 
will  pay  you  to  m»k  about  lA.m 
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Qraffc& 
Signals 


Qraffco 

Index  Tats 


show  by  distinctive  color* 
where  to  find  data  in  large, 
complex,  or  confused  card 
files.  Classify  and  simplify 
mixed -up  information. 
Make  files  efficient  j  «ave  time,  temper 
and  dollars.  Not  a  system  —  they  make 
old  systems  work  better.  Very  durable. 
Millions  in  use.  At  dealer's.  Samples  free. 

Sjfe^a^  project  from  book 
pages  and  make  find- 
ing information  quick,  easy,  jure.  Plain 
or  printed.  Washable  faces.  Hold  with- 
out slipping.  Made  of  steel  and  last  for 
years.  Always  look  good.  See  them  at 
your  dealer's. 

sure  grip.    Round  edges  prevent 
tearing.  Double-grip  spring  steel 
tongue  never  loosens  till  desired. 
Good-looking,  dependable, 
economical  clips  that  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again.    Three  handy  si/rs.  At 
dealer's.    Samples  free. 

GEORGE  B.  GRAFF  CO. 

Mfrt.  Graff co  Ptnctl  Sharperwr 
18  Beacon  St..Somn-rilli.  Borton  42.  Mas*. 


Greffco  Clips 


Dayton  Moneyweight 
Parcel  Post  Scale 

No.  US 

Capacity,  Seventy  Pounds 


Automatically  weighing  and  computing 
to  the  full  capacity  of  the  acale. 

Moneyweight  Scale  Co. 

neWXST  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 
St  I—  Dinribution 


actual  progress  and  has  been  for  several 
months  another  Electrical  League 
school.  It  is  most  emphatically  a 
going  concern.  I  visited  the  League's 
school  for  salesmen.  Never,  anywhere, 
have  I  seen  so  much  downright  en- 
thusiasm and  so  much  pure  and  un- 
adulterated earnestness  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  classroom. 

This  school  was  started  back  in 
September  of  last  year.  Electrical 
dealers  had  reported  a  shortage  of 
salesmen.  There  were  no  salesmen  to 
be  had,  not  even  salesmen  with  the 
thinnest  smattering  of  a  training  in  the 
sale  of  electrical  goods.  Sheer  neces- 
sity created  the  school.  Then  science 
and  refinement  of  method  came  along 
to  help  necessity  round  out  the  job. 
If  we're  going  to  train  salesmen,  said 
the  league,  let's  train  'em  right.  L. 
II.  Reiss,  ex-salesman,  former  sales 
manager  and  former  lecturer  on  sales- 
manship was  engaged  as  instructor. 

Twenty-three  men  constituted  the 
first  class.  Of  the  twenty-three  one 
was  a  district  sales  manager,  five  were 
appliance  salesmen,  two  were  wiring- 
contract  salesmen,  one  was  a  manufac- 
turing salesman,  four  were  jobber 
salesmen,  two  were  managers  of  retail 
electrical  stores  and  seven  were  new 
entrants  into  the  electrical  trade. 

The  course,  for  which  each  student 
pays  a  tuition  fee  of  $65,  is  just  one 
month  of  working  days  long.  Every 
working  day  of  that  month  there  is  a 
class  from  8  a.  m.  until  noon.  It  is  a 
strenuous,  intensive  course  of  highly 
organized  instruction.  Yet  the  attend- 
ance record  that  the  instructor  showed 
me  was  one  of  which  a  university 
professor  might  well  be  proud  — if  he 
could  survive  the  shock  of  the  surprise. 

Early  in  the  course  the  student  is 
introduced  to  the  fundamentals  of 
marketing— such  things  as  credit,  ac- 
counting, statistics,  actual  selling  and 
advertising.  Then  comes  personal 
analysis.  Thcsludcnt  salesman  is  taught 
enough  of  psychology  to  enable  him  to 
take  his  own  thinking  processes  apart 
and  see  for  himself  what  makes  them 
run.  He  is  given  a  method  for  "check- 
ing up"  his  own  personality  at  regular 
intervals  and  bolstering  up  the  weak 
spots.  He  is  taught  to  think  in  a 
straight  line,  to  sharpen  his  powers  of 
perception  and  to  make  more  retentive 
his  memory.  He  is  coached  and  drilled 
in  thinking  and  talking  on  his  feet  be- 
fore an  audience.  I  le  turns  his  scrutiny 
upon  the  customer  and  is  shown  how  to 
analyze  him  and  his  mental  processes 
from  his  appearance.  He  learns  how 
sales  executives  survey  their  fields,  how 
they  use  statistics  and  charts  and  how 
thcyestablish  sales  quotas.  And  finally 
he  goes  through  four  lessons  that  take 
him,  in  detail,  into  the  sale  itself,  from 
the  approach  to  the  closing. 

I  asked  the  instructor,  Mr.  Reiss, 
about  results. 


Fine,  Mad  jam.  Stub 
and  Ball-Pointed 

FOR  writing  ease,  for  quick 
responsiveness,  for  uniform 
pen  goodness,  choose  S pence- 
nan  Personal  Steel  Pens.  Send 
10c  for  10  different  sample 
pens  and  that  fascinating  32 
page  book,  "What  Your  Hand 
Writing  Reveals." 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 
349  Broadway      New  Vork  City- 
Warwick  Bros.  Ik  Rot  tor,  Ltd.,  Toroeia 

Canadian  Distributor* 

Spenderian 

Personal  Steel  R?n$ 
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BEAUTIFUL 
LITHOGRAPHY 

FOR 
SMALL  USERS 
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S00O  laffr  l«:„  ..i.  m.?! 

2000  LwrM.  a  4000  B<aa*  MM 
Cuitom.n  from  Main*    l-.ihatxapkod  oa  food BoW 
to  California.  Paper.    Wntt  fm  jaovla. 
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YOU  hare  a  list  of  addresses  to  write  periodically.  Why  not  let  your 
stenographers*  enci/  them  into  Elliott  Addreaa  Cards?  Then,  when  run 
through  the**Addrcwcrpre»8,"  these  cards  will  automatically  transfer 
the  addresses  onto  your  circulars,  statements,  pay  forms,  labels,  tags  etc 
forever  after:— each  card  being  good  for  at  least  10,000  impressions. 


Ttora  U  i 
UhU(oc 


••A44r*—erpmm"  lot  errry  iik  ud  kliul  of  li.i  .  —  from  oat  Uu\t  $13  ourbioc  up  to 
>  ami  by  S«*».  Roebuck  A  Conpu?  tot  lb«ir  atilng  IUi  of  6.000.000  udc. 


Writ*  for  our  Dookltt  "Addrttterpreasimj" 
THE  ELLIOTT  COMPANY,  143  Albany  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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The  firm  will  never  miss  it 

Ed  Stacy  (of  course  that  isn't  his  real  name)  was  only  getting  thirty-five  a 
week,  but  he  bought  a  little  car  and  then  a  bigger  one,  and  after  a  while  he  began 
talking  about  his  house  and  inviting  the  boys  over  for  a  game  once  a  week. 

Ed  had  been  chief  stockkeeper  for  several  years  in  a  well  known  automobile 
accessory  house  located  in  the  middle  west.  Everybody  liked  him  and  it  hadn't 
occurred  to  the  general  manager  to  try  to  check  up  the  reason  why  purchases  of 
parts  in  one  or  two  lines  sometimes  seemed  heavier  than  was  called  for,  and  the 
parts  account  was  getting  to  represent  a  good  many  thousand  dollars. 


9* 


When  it  came  to  a  show  down,  Ed  was 
given  an  extended  vacation  and  it  was 
decided  to  put  in  some  sort  of  a  stockkeeping 
system. 

About  this  time  a  Burroughs  salesman 
came  around  and  learning  the  condition  of 
affairs,  offered  to  show  how,  with  the  aid  of  a 
Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine,  they  could 
keep  a  daily  balance  on  all  the  parts  and  ac- 
cessories in  Btock,  the  items  and  values  in 
detail  on  separate  sheets  in  a  loose  leaf 
ledger  and  the  totals  of  all  carried  on  a 
control  sheet. 

The  outcome  of  the  matter  was  that  a 
Burroughs  machine  was  purchased  and  a 
simple  method  of  stockkeeping  applied  that 
put  an  end  to  the  troubles  in  the  stock  room. 

Their  Burroughs  (a  Commercial  Book- 
keeping Machine)  gives  an  accurate  check 
at  all  times  on  the  stockkeeper;  it  gives 
proof  and  constant  balances  on  all  items  of 
stock,  makes  it  easy  to  carry  a  perpetual  in- 
ventory that  can  be  checked  up  at  frequent 
intervals,  shows  what  is  on  order  and  places 
responsibility  for  all  deliveries. 

Minimum  stock  requirements  are  estab- 
lished for  each  item,  which  prevents  an 
over  stock  of  any  part.  Also  annoyance  of 
customers  is  avoided  as  no  promises  are  made 
to  ship  parts  that  later  are  found  to  be  out  of 


stock.  Thus  the  machine  makes  it  possible 
to  give  better  service  to  customers  than  ever 
was  the  case  before. 

This  concern  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
operation  of  the  system  that  the  manager 
has  recommended  the  system  and  equipment 
to  his  friends  with  the  result  that  fifteen  of 
these  have  already  bought  Burroughs  Ma- 
chines and  installed  the  same  system. 

Your  stock  record  problem  is  probably  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  given  here,  but  Burroughs 
accuracy,  speed  and  the  daily  check  on  every 
item  in  stock  can  be  applied  to  your  work 
just  as  easily  as  it  has  been  done  in  hundreds 
of  other  businesses.  Just  get  in  touch  with 
the  nearest  Burroughs  office,  where  you  will 
find  men  able  and  willing  to  help  you  get  the 
answer  to  your  accounting  problems. 

The  A  D  C  of  Business 

Besides  Bookkeeping  Machines,  the  Bur- 
roughs Adding  Machine  Company  manu- 
factures Adding  and  Calculating  Machines 
of  many  styles  and  sizes  among  which  can 
be  found  a  machine  that  will  fit  the  need  of 
any  business,  large  or  small.  Talk  it  over 
with  your  banker  (who  knows  the  value  of 
figure  records)  or  call  up  a  Burroughs  rep- 
resentative and  let  him  help  you  with  your 
accounting  problems. 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 
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Here's  a  new  L.  B. 
filing  service  for  you 


One  of  the  most  important  things  that  Library  Bureau  has  to 
sell  is  the  specialized  work  of  its  Department  of  Indexing  and 
Filing.  The  work  of  this  Department  is  divided  into  the  following 
classes:— 


Actual  installation  of  filing 
systems,  including  instruction 
of  your  employee*. 

Reorganization  of  unsatisfac- 
tory hies  and  tiling  departments. 

Preparation  of  card  records  of 
all  kinds,  either  in  your  office  or 
an  L.  B.  office.  The  service  in- 


cludes installation  of  card  ledg- 
ers, with  transfer  of  balances,  if 
desired. 

Guiding  of  card  listsand  prepa- 
ration of  special  guide  copy. 

Reading  card  lists  for  correct 
filing  arrangement 

Combining  card  records. 


We  believe  that  this  is  a  type  of  filing  service  which  has  no  parallel. 
Write  for  folder  No.  612  describing  this  service 


Library  B 


Card  and  filing 
systems 


Founded  1876 


Filing  cabinets 
wood  and  steel 
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V ICtOVy  in  the  long  race  comes  to 
those  who  best  endure.   More  Mimeo- 
graphs have  been  sold  to  the  business 
and  educational  institutions  of  America 
than  any  other  duplicating  device.  This 
unmatched  popularity  is  due  to  the  saving 

the  Mimeograph  effects — and  to  its  remark- 
able efficiency.  Five  thousand  exact  reproductions  of 
a  letter,  or  other  typewritten  sheet,  it  delivers  hourly, 
at  almost  negligible  cost.    Drawings,  designs,  plans, 
etc.,  it  easily  duplicates,  at  the  same  speed,  on  the 
same  sheet  and  in  the  one  operation.   No  exceptional 
skill  required!   Cleanly!   Its  work  is  done  privately — 
and  under  immediate  executive  supervision.    No  other 
office  device  so  greatly  multiplies  man-power,  or  works  more 
needed  economies.    Catalog  "B-2"  gives  all  particulars.  Get 
it  today  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago— and  New  York. 
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It  can  be  done 

Are  your  statements  out  on  time?  Are 
your  accounts  accurate? 

You  must  be  able  to  answer  yes  to  both 
these  questions  if  you  are  to  keep  pace 
with  other  businesses. 

Of  course  you  may  get  accuracy  by  the 
old  hand  methods,  but  if  you  realized 
how  machine  bookkeeping  assures  speed, 
accuracy,and  dependability  in  your  office 
you'd  have  it.  Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

We  know  the  office — that's  been  our 
job  for  a  third  of  a  century.  We  have 
usually  pioneered  the  way.  Let  us  coun- 
sel with  you.  You'll  be  glad  if  you  do. 
Service  offices  in  52  cities. 

Baker -Vawter  Company 

Originators  ^Manufacturers  Loose  Leaf&Stvei  Filing  Equipment 

Office!  in  52  Eiticf.. 
Mam if...  t n r hi tr  planH  at 
Benton  Harbor, Mich. 
San  It  hi'  ik-u,  Calif. 

H«l  y  »k«  i  Mill. 
K  a  n  >  a  ■  C i  1 } ,  Mo. 

Canadian  Dr>'ribi>(«rti 
CuprlafiJ  -  Chalt<-ra<f1l, 
Ltd.,  Brimplon.  Dot. 
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You  Get  the  I nformation 
Quickly 

The  "Auto  Desk  Companion" 
stands  by  your  desk — your  per- 
sonal file  of  facts,  figures,  ideas, 
records — within  arm's  reach. 
No  longer  need  you  delay  while 
some  clerk  in  an  adjoining  r<>r>m 
searches  for  the  desired  paper  in 
an  overcrowded  inaccessible  file-. 

The  Auto  Desk  Companion  -like 
all  the  other  Automatic  "V"  Kx- 
panding  Files — packs  tight,  too 
— when  closed.  But  when  you 
open  the  drawer,  a  "V"  opens  up 
between  the  papers,  sheets  are 
easy  to  file  or  find  an  J  withdraw, 
with  no  danger  of  tearing  <>r 
rumpling. 

WRITE  FOR  C.IT.U.tx,  SO,  && 

The  Automatic  File  and  Indei  Co. 

South  ftrat*  Itnit,  tinm  Bay.  Wlarnruln 

An  Automatic  "V" 
Expanding  File  of 
the  standard  upright 
type.  Wood-Steel 
construction 
Twenty  - 
one  and 
one-naif 
in  c  hei 
drawer 
depth 

when  closed — opens 
up  to  thirty  inches 
(or  convenience  and 
greater  accurate 
speed  in  filing  or 
nading. 
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The  Only  Logical  Files 
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8.  P.  K.  SMITH,  Button  Manager 
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"All  They  Can  See  is  the  Price" 
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rT  HAPPENED  in  a  little  up- 
state town  in  New  York.  The 
man  in  the  telephone  booth  evi- 
dently was  a  local  retailer.  It  was 
Late  afternoon.  His  store,  we  gathered, 
was  still  open.  To  do  his  telephoning 
in  privacy  he  had  to  come  to  the 
hotel  and  avail  himself  of  the  booth. 

\Vha.t  he  didn't  know  was  that  the 
telephone  booth  had  no  ceiling.  For 
some  reason  or  other  the  hotel  manage- 
ment had  placed  the  thing  in  the  most 
inappropriate  of  all  places  for  a 
reilingless  telephone  booth  — 
in  the  writing-room.  There 
vere  a  half  dozen  or  so  of  us 
ia  the  writing-room,  all 
■  (.' nt  guests  and  all  busy 
at  the  writing  desks. 

Now,  although  the  man 
at  the  phone  didn't  know 
that  the  booth  had  no 
ceiling,  we  others  in  the 
writing-room  all  knew  it. 
We  knew  it  the  instant 
he  began  to  talk.  He 
was  talking  over  long- 
distance wire  to  New 
York  —  talking,  it  seemed, 
to  some  wholesaler  or 
jobber  of  men's  shirts. 

"Hello-Jake?"  he 
said.    "Can  you  hear 
|  me?   This  is  Morris  up 
at  Blankville. . .  Yeh.  Morris. 
•  Listen.  Jake,  have  you  got  any 
I  stuff  on  the  floor  that  you  can 
'shoot  up  to  me  in  a  hurry?  I 
want  some  pin-stripes,  pretty 
good-looking  stuff,   but  not 
over  twenty-four  dollars  a 
iozen.    You  know  the  kind 
>f  stuff  I  want..  .Yeh,  the 
une  as  that.   Make  it  about 
n  dozen  for  now. .  .Yeh.  And 
listen.  Jake,  can  you  hear  me? 
Get  'em  up  to  me  somehow 
tomorrow  or  next  day.  not 
later.  I  gotta  have 'cm  quick. 
.  .  Yeh.  Twenty-four  dollars 
i  dozen  that  I  can  retail  at 
'bree-thirty-nine.  I'm  putting 
in  a  sale,  thirty  per  cent  off. 
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and  I'm  run  out  of  slock.  .  .  .  Yeh, 
don't  mention  it.    So  long." 

I  told  that  story  to  another  mer- 
chant, a  retailer  of  men's  apparel  in  a 
big  city.  But  he  didn't  laugh.  He 
didn't  even  smile.  Possibly  that  wasn't 
the  fault  of  the  story.  The  story  was 
handicapped.  My  observation  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  takes  a  tremendously 
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"He'd  crook  lil* 
arm  like  a  man 
looking  at  hUwrlM 
watch  and  squint 
at  the  price  ticket" 


funny  joke  nowadays  to  get  a  laugh  out 
of  a  retailer.  When  I  told  him  the 
story  this  big-city  merchant  shook  his 
head,  deprccatingly,  and  observed, 
"That  was  pretty  raw."   Then  he 

sighed  and  said,  "But  "  There  he 

stopped  and  threw  his  hands  outward 
in  a  gesture  of  helplessness. 

"But  what?"  I  prompted.  He  speci- 
fied. 

"Prices!"  he  said.  "Prices!  That's 
all  everybody  is  thinking  about  these 
days,  all  everybody  is  talking  about,  is 
prices!  I  work  with  price  tickets  all 
day  and  dream  about  'em  all  night. 

"Nobody  pays  any  attention  to 
merchandise   these   days.   All  that 
anybody  wants  to  know  about  is  the 
price.    It's  been  this  way  for  a  couple 
of  years.  Style  and  fit  and  material 
and  workmanship  have  nothing  to 
do  with  a  sale.    The  only  thing 
k    the  customer  looks  at  is  the 
^  ticket.  America  has  become  a 
p  nation  of  ticket  shoppers. 

"It  has  gone  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  At  first,  say  a  year 
ago  last  fall,  the  stuff  wasn't  ex- 
pensive enough  to  suit  them. 
/  I've  seen  a  man  come  in  here 
to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes.  A 
salesman  would  size  him  up  and 
show  him  a  suit.  The  customer 
would  try  on  the  coat.  He'd 
take  a  look  at  himself  in  a 
mirror.  Then  he'd  ask,  'How 
much?*  The  salesman  would 
say,  'Sixty  dollars.'  Off  would 
come  the  coat.  'Got  anything 
better?'  'Yes,'  the  salesman 
would  say,  'here's  a  suit  at 
seventy.'  The  customer  would 
give  that  a  passing  glance  and 
say  something  about  'a  little 
softer  finish.'  And  so  he'd  keep 
on  going  up,  past  eighty  and 
eighty-five  and  ninety  to  the 
most  expensive  suit  in  the 
house  — a  hundred  dollars.  He'd 
put  on  the  coat.  But  did  he 
examine  the  fit,  or  ask  about  the 
material  or  the  tailoring?  He 


did  not. 
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like  a  man  looking  at  his  wrist  watch 
and  squint  at  the  price  ticket.  A 
hundred  dollars!  He'd  take  it. 

"Salesmanship?  The  price  tickets 
were  our  salesmen.  Wc  ran  a  serve- 
self  store.  Anyway,  that's  what  it 
amounted  to.  All  we  had  to  do  wus 
drag  out  the  goods  and  show  the  price 
tickets.  The  customer  took  a  look  at 
the  tickets  and  sold  himself. 

"Now  it  has  gone  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. Before,  the  stuff  had  to  be 
expensive  enough  to  suit  them.  Now 
it  can't  be  cheap  enough.  They  don't 
care  any  more  than  they  did  before 
about  quality.  The  only  thing  they 
can  see  is  the  price  ticket. 

"I've  slashed  my  stuff.  Last  fall  I 
lopped  off  twenty  per  cent.  Then  I 
lopped  off  fifteen  more.  In  January, 
when  I  took  inventory.  I  re-priced 
everything  in  the  store  on  the  basis  of 
what  it  would  cost  to  replace  it  on  the 
present  market.  You  see  that  ready- 
to-wear  section?  Well,  there's  just 
eighty-five  thousand  dollars  in  mark- 
down  in  that  section  alone.  See  those 
silk  neckties  over  there  in  the  neck- 
wear section?  They're  marked  at 
eighty-five,  one-fifteen  and  one-eighty- 
five.  A  brother  of  mine  who's  on  the 
road  for  a  neckwear  house  is  selling 
that  stuff  to  retailers  right  now  at 
fifteen  dollars  a  dozen.  You  see  those 
reefers— scarfs,  we  used  to  call  'em? 
They're  silk,  combed  silk,  and  they're 
imported  from  Switzerland.  Take  a 
look  at  'em." 

I  held  in  my  hand  a  piece  of  mer- 
chandise genuinely  lovely,  a  thing  that 
glowed  with  that  softness  of  color  that 
is  the  rainbow's  and  had  the  softness  of 
texture  that  is  the  zephyr's. 

"What  do  you  suppose  those  things 
are  worth?" my  merchant  demanded. 
I  shook  my  head  in  doubt. 

"We're  getting  six-fifty  for  them," 
he  went  on.  'They  cost  us 
eighty-four  dollars  a  dozen.  At 
that  price  they  stuck  the  jobber 
that  imported  them.  He  paid  a 
hundred  and  forty-four  dollars 
a  dozen  for  those  reefers. 

"But  do  my  customers  ap- 
preciate that  sort  of  thing? 
Huh  I   Docs  a  wise  guy  ap- 
preciate anything?  And  that's 
what  customers  have  become  — 
wise  guys.   They  don't  know 
any  more  about  merchandise 
values  than  they  ever  did;  they 
just  think  they're  wise.  They've 
seen   prices  tumbling.  They 
think  they're  going  to  wait  until 
they  tumble  some  more.  All 
they  think  about  is  the  price- 
is  it  cheap  enough? 

"Day  before  yesterday  a  man  came 
in  here  to  buy  a  suit.  I  happened  to 
overhear  the  conversation  between  him 
and  the  salesman.  He  tried  on  a  coat 
;md  asked.  'How  much?*   The  sales- 

m  said,  'Sixty-two-fifty.'    The  cus- 


tomer took  off  the  coal  and  put  on  his 
own.  'I'll  wait  until  your  prices  come 
down,'  he  said.  It  didn't  seem  worth 
while  to  tell  him  that  that  suit  cost  us 
sixty-eight  dollars.  But  that's  what 
hurts  —  to  slash  your  stuff  so  that  every 
sale  simply  adds  to  your  loss  and  then 
have  trc  ticket  shoppers  tell  you  they'll 
wait  until  you  cut  your  prices." 

Now  a  man.  you  know,  can  stand 
only  so  much  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
Outside,  I  knew,  the  sun  was  shining. 
I  sought  the  open  air.  Later  I  hunted 
up  another  retailer  of  men's  apparel. 
This  one,  I  knew,  handled  high-grade 
merchandise.  I  suspected,  besides, 
that  he  might  have  a  different  point  of 
view. 

"How's  business?"  I  asked  him.  But 
immediately  I  corrected  myself. 

"Pardon  me,"  I  said.  "I  withdraw 
the  question.  What  I  mean  is— 
what's  to  be  done  about  it?" 

JJE  smiled.  It  was  a  wintry  smile, 
however;  one  might  almost  have 
called  it  bleak.  He  came  back  at  me 
with  a  counter  question. 

"When  a  man's  draft  number  was 
called,"  he  asked  me,  "what  did  he  do 
about  it?  He  took  his  medicine.  If 
you  mean  what  we  retailers  are  to  do 
about  this  buyers*  market  situation, 
then  I  say.  Take  our  medicine.' 

'The  public  is  buying  on  price,  low 
price.  What  did  we  do  when  the 
public  was  buying  on  high  price  and 
demanded  quality  regardless  of  cost? 
Did  we  ask  what  was  to  be  done  about 
it?  We  did  not.  We  gave  'cm  qual- 
ity, and  they  paid  the  price  for  it.  We 
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"The  rentier  may  ban  problems  peculiar  to  hla  locality 
and  hla  trade" 


gave  them  what  they  wanted,  and  the; 
bought.  What's  the  answer  today" 
The  same  thing. 

"When  any  sane  merchant  finds  01 
his  hands  a  line  or  a  lot  of  merchandise 
that  will  not  move,  what  docs  he  do' 
He  dumps  the  stuff —prices  it  so  it  wil 
have  to  sell  — and  gels  out  from  under 
That's  what  I  have  done  during  th> 
past  four  months.  When  I  cut  I  tool 
a  loss.  But  I'm  catching  up.  Many; 
merchant  has  been  able  to  dump  hi 
high-price  merchandise,  buy  new  stuf 
at  the  market,  and,  out  of  the  profit  o 
his  new-basis  business,  virtually  recou| 
himself  for  the  loss  he  took  when  h 
sacrificed  his  old  stuff." 

Here  was  a  retailer,  I  thought,  whon 
it  would  be  safe  to  ask  a  question  tha 
I  had  in  mind.  It  is  a  question,  I  havi 
found,  that  is  likely  to  draw  forth  fron 
a  retailer  just  now  some  such  reply  m 
this:  "Ha,  ha!"  — not  a  laugh,  bu 
quite  the  sardonic  opposite.  However 
I  made  the  plunge  and  asked  this  re 
tailer: 

"How  about  salesmanship?  Do  yoi 
find  it  usefu  just  now?" 

"Ab-solutely,"  he  said,  "Why  not 
Aren't  we  selling,  or  trying  to  sell 
merchandise?  I'm  absorbing  ever 
selling  idea  I  encounter.  I'm  holdim 
weekly  meetings  of  my  salesmen  a 
which  we  talk  nothing  but  salesman 
ship.    We  stage  demonstration  sales.' 

"Where  do  you  get  your  sellini 
ammunition?"  I  asked. 

"A  lot  of  it  comes  from  the  salesmei 
that  come  to  sell  me  merchandise 
When  I  buy  a  bill  of  goods  I  deman< 
two  things:  I  want  the  merchandise 
and  I  want  whatever  knowledge  th 
salesman  can  give  me  of  how  to  se! 
that  merchandise  over  the  countei 
When  a  salesman  sells  me  a  new  line,  o 
when  one  comes  in  with  an  old  lin 
that  I  have  been  carrying  but  tha 
hasn't  done  very  we'l,  I  plant  Mr 
Salesman  in  my  office  and  then  I  g> 
out  into  the  store  and  bring  in  thos 
of  my  men  who  will  sell  or  are  sellini 
that  stuff.  Then  I  say  to  Mr 
Salesman:  'Now  I  want  yoi 
to  tell  all  of  us—  not  me  alone 
but  all  of  us— just  why  you 
goods  are  better  thai 
competing  merchandise 
How  is  your  stuff  made 
Tell  us  some  interestini 
facts  about  the  material 
and  why  those  material; 
have  been  selected.' 

"Fifteen  years  ago  no 
brother  and  I  had  i 
men's  store  in  Chicago 
For  years  we  had  bought  MJ 
ves  in  just  the  ordinan 
way,  from  just  ordinan 
salesmen,  and  sold  them  . 
just  the  ordinary  way.  0n« 
day  a  glove  salesman  walkec 
in  who  was  different.  Thi 
first  thing  he  said  was,  '! 
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want  to  tell  you  some  th'ngs  about 
gloves.'  He  opened  up  a  kit— the 
first  demonstrating  kit  I  had  ever 
seen  — and  gave  us  the  doggoncdest 
lecture  on  gloves  you  ever  heard.  He 
told  us  how  the  skins  were  tanned, 
why  certain  kinds  of  leather  were 
selected  for  certain  purposes,  how  the 
parts  were  cut  and  how  gloves  were 
stitched  together.  Right  from  the 
start  that  salesman  — his  name  was 
Hayes  — made  a  hit  with  us.  We 
bought  his  gloves.  The  information 
he  gave  us  helped  us  sell  his  gloves  to 
our  customers.  When  we  bought  more 
gloves  we  bought  from  Hayes." 

"How  about  the— cr,  wise  guys,"  I 
asked,  "how  about  the  customers  that 
want  to  argue  about  values?" 

"If  it's  clothing,  I  show  them  the 
little  book,"  he  said.  "Here,  wait  a 
minute." 

From  a  pigeon-hole  in  his  desk  he 
drew  forth  a  blue-covered  booklet, 
dog-eared  from  usage.  "I  show  'em 
this,"  the  retailer  went  on.  "This 
isn't  my  word,  you  see.  It's  the  word 
of  the  manufacturer  whose  clothes  I 
sell.  There,  you  see  in  the  first  para- 
graph it  says  that  there's  less  than  five 
dollars  worth  of  wool  in  a  suit  of 
clothes.  When  customers  tell  me  how 
much  raw  wool  has  come  down,  I  show 
'em  that.  It  answers  a  lot  of  other 
arguments,  too,  for  it  discusses  styles 
and  why  they  change,  workmanship 
and  what  makes  it  expensive,  and  so  on. 

"RUT  the  function  of  salesmanship 
isn't  to  answer  the  wise  guys  nor  to 
end  arguments.  There's  such  a  thing  as 
constructive  salesmanship.  The  aver- 
age man,  you  know,  doesn't  anticipate 
his  needs  in  merchandise.  His  wife 
anticipates  her  needs.  She  doesn't  pu  t 
off  buying  an  umbrella  until  the  day 
she  happens  to  get  caught  down-town 
in  the  rain.  In  January  she  begins 
window-shopping  for  a  spring  hat  and 
in  June  she  begins  filling  the  summer 
evenings  with  talk  about  winter  furs. 

"A  man  doesn't  buy  that  way.  Take 
straw  hats.  The  average  man  doesn't 
buy  his  first  straw  hat  of  the  summer 
until  the  first  hot  day.  Then  he  comes 
in  here  pell-mell  and  runs  into  a  mob 
of  other  desperate  buyers  up  there  in 
the  hat  section  on  the  mezzanine. 
They  paw  each  other  and  crowd  and 
swear,  but  each  of  'em  buys  a  straw 
hat.  No  one  of  them  cares  what  sort 
of  hat  he  gets,  so  long  as  he  gets  a  straw 
hat.  It's  the  same  way  with  athletic 
underwear,  which  is  offered  as  early  as 
April  and  May,  and  with  gloves,  which 
are  offered  as  early  as  July  or  August. 
Left  to  themselves,  men  will  not  buy 
those  things  in  advance. 

"But  constructive  salesmanship  will 
move  that  sort  of  merchandise.  Every 
man  that  comes  into  this  store  between 
the  first  of  March  and  the  first  of  April 
»  a  potential  buyer  of  a  straw  hat  and 
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at  least  one  suit  of  summer 
underwear.   In  my  store 
we're  going  to  remind  him 
that  he  will  need  those 
things;  furthermore,  he's 
going  to  be  shown  those 
things.  Salesmanship  may 
not  be  powerful  enough  to 
act  on  men  at  long  range 
and  change  their  habits 
of  buying.  But  salesman 
ship,  applied  right  here  in 
the  store,  will  act 
on  men  who  admit 
that  they  will  need 
the  merchandise 
and  it  will  change 
them  into  buyers." 

Hats,  underwear,  shirts,  suits,  gloves 
—  what  next  do  men  need?  Obviously, 
shoes.  I  sought  a  retailer  of  shoes. 
He  is  the  manager  of  a  six-story  shoe 
store  "on  the  avenue."  1  le  is,  I  should 
say,  still  in  his  thirties.  His  office  is  on 
the  second  floor. 

When  I  entered  the  office  the  man- 
ager was  out.  I  was  told  he  would 
come  in  shortly.  He  did  come  in  — 
shortly.  He  came  in  emphatically. 
His  heels,  although  shod  with  rubber, 
hit  hard.  He  was  breathing  heavily 
and  his  face  was  flushed.  He  was,  in 
short,  decidedly  angry.  He  told  me 
why. 

"Did  you  see  that  man  out  there  by 
the  elevator?"  he  demanded. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  noticed  a  man 
standing  there.  Why?" 
•  "Well,"  said  the  manager,  "he'd  just 
bought  two  pairs  of  shoes  for  his  boy. 
Evidently  he  knows  me  for  the  manager. 
Anyway,  when  I  passed  him  just  now, 
he  said  to  me,  'I  should  think  you  fel- 
lows would  be  ashamed  to  charge  the 
prices  you  get.' " 

"What,"  I  asked,  svmpathetically, 
"did  you  tell  him?" 

The  manager  looked  thoughtful.  "I 
suppose,"  he  said,  "that  I  shouldn't 
have  said  what  I  did.  But  it  was  just 
about  the  last  straw.  I  told  him  1 
hoped  his  little  boy  wouldn't  have  to 
go  bare-footed  until  those  shoes  come 
down  any  more. 

"You  know,  we've  just  finished  an 
inventory  of  everything  in  the  store, 
giving  it  the  replacement  cost  as  the 
new  basis  and  adding  our  mark-up  to 
that.  Then  a  customer  tells  us  we 
'ought  to  be  ashamed  1'  " 

"But,"  I  asked,  mildly,  "is  the  whole 
thing  hopeless?" 

"What."  he  came  back,  "business 
hopeless?  Lord,  man.  nol  These  things 
just  make  it  annoying,  that's  all.  But 
say.  I'd  rather  have  this  job  of  mine, 
right  here  and  with  business  conditions 
as  they  are,  than  have  any  other  job  in 
the  world!  Why?  Because  it's  the 
grandest  opportunity  that  any  man 
ever  had  to  make  skull  practice  and 
work  produce  results. 

"We've  got  to  have  speed.  But 


jjj 


"The  arena*  man's  wife  anticipate*  her  need*. 
She  doesn't  put  osT  buylna  an  umbrella  until  aha 
happens  to  get  cauahi  down-town  In  the  rain" 


there's  danger  in  striving  too  much  for 
speed  and  neglecting  other  things. 
We're  operating  on  a  reduced  margin 
of  profit.  We've  got  to  cut  the  corners. 

"We've  got  to  be  more  careful  in 
buying.  There's  no  positive  way  of 
predicting  what  you're  going  to  sell 
except  from  what  you  have  sold.  Do 
you  know  that  in  this  big  store  of  ours 
we  know  the  sales  behavior  of  every 
shoe  that  we  earn',  and  know  it  all  the 
time?  Here,  let  me  show  you  what  I 
mean." 

From  his  desk  he  drew  forth  a  type- 
written tabulation,  parallel  columns 
of  figures  running  down  long  sheets  of 
paper. 

"The  column  on  the  left."  he  ex- 
plained, "is  the  lot  number  of  the  shoe. 
That  column,  next  to  last  on  the  right, 
is  the  inventory  of  last  month;  and  that 
one,  last  on  the  right,  is  the  inventory 
of  this  month.  Every  month  I  have 
that  line-up  right  here  on  my  desk. 
It's  drawn  off  ourperpctual inventory." 

He  unsheathed  his  pencil. 

"Now  here,"  he  said,  pointing  to  an 
item  on  the  top  sheet,  "look  at  Lot 
Number  eleven-eighty-seven.  On  the 
first  of  last  month  we  had  292  pairs  of 
that  shoe.  On  the  first  of  this  month 
we  still  had  288  pairs.  Something 
wrong  there.  I  found  out  what  it  was 
—wrong  kind  of  buckle.  Eleven- 
eighty-seven  is  a  dancing  pump,  with 
a  strap  across  the  instep.  The  strap 
has  a  buckle.  Our  customers  seem  to 
think,  from  what  I  learned  in  the  sec- 
lion  where  that  shoe  is  sold,  that  the 
buckle  is  wrong.  It  isn't.  That  pump 
will  sell.    Watch  our  advertising. 

(Continued  onpaja'21) 
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Back-Door  Bankrupts 

By  WILLIAM  C.  CAMPBELL 


T\0  YOU  ADMIT,"  I  asked  the 
m  m  secretary  of  the  credit  men's 
association  in  a  good-sized  city, 
"that  the  credit  men  of  the  country 
are  a  bunch  of  boobs?" 

He  took  off  his  glasses,  carefully, 
and  laid  them  on  his  desk.  Then  he 
laid  his  pencil,  carefully,  alongside 
his  glasses.  When  he  spoke  his  voice 
was  low,  but  it  carried  an  ominous  note. 

"Are  you  sure,"  he  asked  me,  "are 
you  sure  that  you  haven't  got  into  the 
wrong  office?" 

Then  I  told  him,  rather  hurriedly, 
that  the  sentiment  concerning  the 
credit  men  was  not  my  own.  I 
explained  that  it  had  been  expressed 
to  me,  in  substance,  by  a  referee  in 
bankruptcy  — in  fact,  by  two  referees. 
I  told  him  what  the  two  referees  had 
said  about  credit  men.  I  did  not  tell 
him  all  that  the  referees  had  said.  But 
goodness  knows,  what  I  did  tell  him 
was  enough  I 

The  first  of  the  two  referees  was  by 
way  of  being  a  minor  leaguer.  His 
office  is  in  a  town  of  some  14,000 
inhabitants  and  he  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  county  of  which  that  town 
is  the  county  scat  and  the  metropolis. 
The  second  referee  does  his  refereeing 
in  a  city  of  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  million  and  his  federal  bailiwick 
consists  of  the  county  that  barely  holds 
that  city.  I  had  picked  the  two  of 
them  because  I  thought  they  would  be 
different.  I  found  that  in  many 
respects  they  actually  were  different; 
they  held  some  differing  opinions.  But 
in  one  striking  particular  they  were 
'i like.   They  united  in  giving  the  credit 


men  of  the  country— well,  they  didn't 
speak  at  all  highly  of  the  credit  men. 
Not  at  all  I 

To  start  at  the  beginning:  I  went 
to  the  small-town  referee  to  ask  him 
why  business  men  fail. 

"I  think  there  are  three  principal 
reasons,"  he  began,  "and  those  are: 
incompetence  on  the  part  of  the 
bankrupt;  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the 
bankrupt ;  and  shecp-headedness  on  the 
part  of  the  credit  men.  Really,  I  don't 
know  just  how  those  three  causes  rank 
in  importance.  Sometimes  I  think 
incompetence  comes  first;  at  other 
times  I  think  dishonesty  heads  the 
list;  and  at  other  times  I'm  certain 
that  the  credit  men  themselves  are 
mostly  to  blame." 

He  paused,  seemingly  for  reflection, 
and  went  on: 

"As  a  matter  of  cold,  statistical  fact, 
I  suppose,  incompetence  on  the  part  of 
business  men  causes  the  most  failures. 
Bradstreet  gives  it  a  proportion  of 
thirty-eight  and  two-tenths  per  cent 
among  all  the  causes  of  bankruptcy. 

'The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  men 
go  into  husiness  — into  retail  merchan- 
dising, for  instance  — without  realizing 
that  the  retailing  of  merchandise  is  a 
man-size  job.  a  calling  and  a  vocation 
that  demands  special  aptitude  and 
special  study.  A  man  who  wouldn't 
think  of  opening  a  doctor's  office  with- 
out training  in  medicine  will  scrape 
together  a  few  thousand  dollars  and 
jump  into  the  retail  grocery  business 
without  knowing  anything  more  about 
that  business  than  he  knows  about 
medicine. 


'There's  a  case  here  in  town.  A 
merchant,  a  man  who  knows  retail 
merchandising  from  the  ground  up 
and  from  twenty  years  of  study  and 
experience,  has  built  up  a  wonderful 
grocery  business.  In  the  store,  work- 
ing for  him.  were  five  young  clerks. 
They  were  bright  young  fellows,  those 
clerks.  They  were  crackerjack  retail 
salesmen.  And  they'd  been  watching 
the  wheels  of  a  successful  business 
go  'round  — watching  them  from  the 
inside.  They  thought  they  knew  the 
grocery  business.  Each  one  of  them  had 
saved  a  little  capital  and  each  was 
waiting  and  watching  for  his  chance 
to  go  into  business  for  himself.  They 
all  went. 

"The  first  one  stepped  out  last 
spring.  He  bought  a  little  store  out 
in  the  outskirts  of  town.  One  by  one, 
the  four  others  followed  his  example. 
Where  are  the  five  of  them  now?  Well, 
they've  all  been  through  here— through 
this  bankruptcy  court.  They're  all 
busted;  and  they're  all  back  where 
they  started  —  working  for  their  original 
boss.  He's  glad  to  have  them  back,  be- 
cause they're  all  crackerjack  salesmen. 

'That's  just  one  instance.  I  could 
cite  you  dozens  of  others;  and  so  could 
any  bankruptcy  referee.  Incompe- 
tence, it  seems,  is  like  the  poor.  It's 
with  us  always.  And  if  you  ask  me, 
I'll  have  to  admit  that  I  don't  know 
how  incompetence  is  to  be  eradicated 
from  business. 

"Then  there's  dishonesty.  Now 
understand  me,  I  don't  mean  that  all 
bankrupts  are  downright  and  delib- 
erately dishonest.    Such  a  statement 
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would  be  absurd.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  — at  least,  it  looks  that  way 
to  me  — that  a  great  many  bankrupts, 
sooner  or  later  in  the  course  of  their 
progress  through  bankruptcy,  are  more 
or  less  dishonest.  I  am  speaking  of 
technical  dishonesty. 

"Take  the  case  of  an  upright,  honor- 
able merchant  whose  business,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  is  going  wrong.  At 
first  that  man  will  not  admit,  even  to 
himself,  that  things  aren't  breaking 
right  for  him.  He  casts  up  a  balance 
sheet.  On  his  books,  among  his 
accounts  receivable,  are  items  aggre- 
gating a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  dollars  that,  at  best, 
should  be  classed  as  doubtful.  As 
time  goes  on,  those  doubtful  accounts 
become  worse  and  worse.  Anyone  but 
the  merchant  himself  would  know  that 
they're  absolutely  worthless  and  should 
be  written  off  the  books.  But  the 
merchant  carries  them  along  on  his 
balance  sheet  and  continues  to  regard 
them  as  realizable  assets.  Maybe  he 
will  tell  his  creditors  the  same  thing. 

"He  isn't  honest,  strictly  speaking, 
with  his  inventory.  He  pads  it.  Of 
course,  he  doesn't  pad  his  inventory  by 
bating  merchandise  that  doesn't  exist 
or  that  he  does n '  t  own.  But  he  pads  it 
by  carrying  along,  from  season  to 
season  and  at  its  original  value,  mer- 
chandise that  really  is  deteriorating 
and  depreciating  in  value  every  day. 

"And  so  he  is  dishonest,  strictly 
speaking,  with  other  phases  of  his 
business:  with  his  rate  of  turnover, 
for  instance,  and  with  the  ratio 
between  his  expense  and'  his  sales.' 
Little  by  little  he  pulls  the  substance 
out  of  his  business  and  leaves  nothing 
but  the  shell.  Then  — crash  I  Three 
creditors  with  bills  against  him  aggre- 
gating five  hundred  dollars  or  more 
throw  him  into  bankruptcy  and  his 
business  vanishes. 

'Then,  of  course,  there  are  the 
deliberately  dishonest  bankrupts. 
They  are  the  fellows  that  go  into  busi- 
ness with  the  intention  of  later  going 
into  bankruptcy.  They  lay  their  plans 
and  shape  their  policies  to  that  end. 
And  they  get  away  with  it.  I  call  'em 
'successful  bankrupts.'  They're  the 
only  individuals,  not  even  excepting 
the  bankruptcy  referees,  who  really 
make  any  money  out  of  bankruptcy." 

The  referee  paused  again  and 
drummed,  musingly,  on  his  desk.  He 
smiled,  whimsically,  and  went  on: 

"You  know,  in  this  business  a  man 
learns  a  great  deal.  Let  me  tell  you 
something.  I  believe  that,  with  the 
methods  that  I  have  seen  demonstrated 
right  here  in  this  court,  I  could  take  a 
man,  set  him  up  in  business  with  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  coach  him  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  then  put  him  through 
bankruptcy  with  howling  success.  In 
the  process  he  not  only  would  have 
beaten  the  smartest  credit  men  in  the 


country,  but  he  would  have  used  those 
same  credit  men  to  make  himself  an 
independently  rich  man.  Why,  the 
woods  are  full  of  successful  bank- 
rupts! 

"The  credit  men  of  the  country 
ought  to  go  to  school  to  some  successful 
bankrupt.  He  could  teach  them 
things  about  their  own  business  that 
they've  never  dreamed  of.  If  I  had  a 
big  business  of  my  own  arid  were  look- 
ing around  for  a  credit  manager,  I'd 
want  no  better  man  than  some  ex- 
merchant  who  had  made  a  success  of 
bankruptcy.  I'd  hire  him  — provided 
I  was  certain  he  wouldn't  wait  until  my 
back  was  turned  and  then  steal  the 
safe." 

"But  how  do  these  — er,  successful 
bankrupts  get  away  with  it?"  I  asked. 

"If  you  mean  what  do  they  do  with 
the  swag,  I  can't  tell  you.  But  that's 
the  simplest  part  of  the  trick.  Usually 
the  get-away  is  too  easy  to  be  thrilling. 
It's  the  preparation  that  often  is 
intricate  and  interesting." 

TV/ EN  he  told  me  of  three  cases.  One 
was  the  story  of  the  progressive  young 
grocery  merchant,  right  there  in  town, 
and  his  back  door.  The  second  was 
the  story  of  the  merchant  and  the 
money-lenders.  The  third  case  was 
that  of  Gashie  Stein  and  his  wife,  May, 
and  the  fifty-one  trunks  with  the 
human  names,  and  the  seven  cats. 
The  wife  and  the  trunks  and  the  cats 
made  Gashic's  story  quite  complicated. 

The  first  progressive  young  merchant 
—  the  one  with  the  back  door — bloomed 
forth  upon  this  conservative  little 
county  seat  of  14,000  law-abiding  souls 
with  quite  the  snappiest  grocery  store 
the  town  had  everseen.  He 
carried  the  best  of  everything  /T*fi&l 
in  grocery  merchandise.  He 


Three  police- 
men walked  In 
and  the  metallic 
click*  of  two  pair*  j 
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wore  an  apron  as  spotlessly  white  as 
a  bartender's  used  to  be.  He  joined 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Ad  Club  and  the  Retail  Credit  Men's 
Association;  he  contributed,  liberally 
and  smilingly,  to  program  advertising 
and  other  charities.  The  fame  of  him 
and  his  store  spread  far  and  wide. 
Salesmen  of  jobbing  and  wholesale 
concerns  that  sold  him  goods  carried 
back  to  their  "houses"  enthusiastic 
reports  of  this  new  and  promising 
customer. 

The  new  merchant  prospered.  He 
took  on  a  staff  of  clerks  and  clothed 
one  of  them  with  the  authority  of 
assistant  manager.  He  bought  a  de- 
livery truck.  Then  he  took  a  vacation 
—  said  he'd  be  away  for  a  month,  may- 
be a  couple  of  months. 

Now  what  he  did  on  that  vacation 
did  not  come  out  at  first.  It  didn't 
come  out.  in  fact,  until  it  was  dragged 
out  in  testimony  later,  in  court  — in  the 
bankruptcy  court.  But  this  is  what 
he  did: 

He  went  over  into  an  adjoining 
county,  and  in  its  county  seat  he  set 
up  another  store.  Although  it  was 
smaller,  it  was  almost  exactly  like  the 
first  store.  But  there  was  this  im- 
portant difference:  the  name  of  the 
proprietor  was  entirely  different.  But, 
like  the  first  store,  the  second  was  fitted 
up  with  a  self-propelling  assistant 
manager  and  a  staff  of  clerks.  Then 
its  proprietor  took  a  vacation. 

He  went  back  to  bis  first  store,  took 
his  apron  off  the  nail  and  went  to  work. 
Yes,  he  told  his  customers,  he'd  had  a 
grand  time  on  his  vacation.  He  said 
that  he  felt  like  a  new  man.  What  he 
meant,  possibly,  was  that  he  felt  like 
two  men.   But  let  that  pass. 

Now  consider  the  back  door.  1 1 
belonged  to  the  first  store.  Con- 
sider, also,  the  first  store's 
motor  truck.  Put  the  back 
door  and  the  motor  truck 
together  and  contemplate 
the  combination.  Yes, 
you've  guessed  it.  Every 
night  the  proprietor  of  those 
two  stores  backed  his  motor 
k  truck  up  to  the  back  door 
W  of  his  first  store  and  loaded 
I  it  with  heavy  boxes  and 
*  barrels  and  crates  of  mer- 
'  chandise.    Then  he  drove 
his  truck  over  to  the  other 
store  in  the  other  county, 
unloaded  it,  and  drove  back 
for  another   load.    Every  day, 
meanwhile,  he  was  spotlessly  be- 
aproned  and  very  much  on  the  job 
as  proprietor  of  the  first  store.  It 
was  a  bit  wearing,  perhaps,  to  work 
hard  all  night  with  the  motor  truck 
and  then  be  immaculate  and  bright  and 
cheerful  and  optimistic  and  accom- 
modating for  the  inspection  of  cus- 
tomers all  day.  But  it  paid.  At  least, 
it  would  have  paid  if  a  world-wise  and 

(Con tinned  on  pane  2ftl 


By  Way  of  Seattle 

By  GEORGE  F.  PIERROT 


FORENOON  on  the  largest  pier 
in  the  world. 
Six  huge  trans-Pacific  freighters 
disgorging  tonsof  queer-looking  freight. 

A  fussy  switch  engine  rattling  a  long 
line  of  "empties"  down  a  ship-side 
track. 

A  giant  shear-leg  derrick  hoisting 
railroad  coaches  to  the  deck  of  a  Btorm- 
beaten  ship. 

Three  furtive-looking  electric 
tractors  inveigling  long  trains  of  trailer 
cars  into  a  shed. 

An  elevating  device,  electrically 
driven,  easing  big,  brown,  ragged-look- 
ing bales  into  place  in  orderly  piles. 

An  overhead  pipe-line  pouring 
smoothly  flowing  oil  irrto  tank  cars. 

A  half-mile  and  more  of  this;  a 
hulf-mile  and  more  of  massive  ma- 
chinery, of  wide-spread  buildings,  of 
threading  railroad  tracks,  of  rolling 
smoke  and  hissing  steam  and  busy 
noise,  and  of  smells— the  sharpened, 
spicy  smells  of  ships  that  come  in 
from  the  sea. 

There  you  have  a  minute's  impres- 
sions of  Pier  "A,"  one  of  the  six 
terminal  piers  operated  by  the  Port 
Commission  of  the  City  of  Seattle, 
metropolis  of  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  United  States. 

That  stacking  elevator  has  a  past. 
Not  long  ago  baled  freight  was  handled 
by  gangs  of  men. 

A  bale  of  "gunnies,"  or  gunny  sack- 
ing, size  one  cubic  yard,  is  unbelievably 
heavy.  It  may  weigh  1.800  pounds 
or  more.  As  many  as  ten  men  were 
needed  to  stack  it. 

One  day  two  officials  watched  long- 
shoremen wrestling  with  a  shipment 
of  gunnies.  One  was  a  traffic  expert. 
The  other  was  an  engineer. 

"That  costs  too  much  money,"  said 

B  traffic  expert. 


"We'll  stop  it  for  you,"  replied  the 
engineer. 

They  talked  it  over. 

The  result  was  the  invention  of  this 
machine— an  electric  portable  stacking 
elevator,  capable  of  lifting  any  bulk 
up  to  3,000  pounds.  This  device  has 
drawn  inquiries  from  all  seel  ions  of  the 
United  States.  An  "A"  frame 
mounted  on  an  electric  tractor  carries 
the  load.  The  machine  resembles  a 
pile  driver,  except  that  in  place  of  the 
hammer  is  a  small  platform  two  and 
one-half  feet  square,  which  moves  up 
and  down  in  the  frame.  To  operate, 
the  platform  is  dropped  to  the  ground. 
The  bale  is  placed  upon  it  and  carried 
to  the  stack. 

"In  discharging  a  single  cargo  of 
gunnies  with  this  machine  we  saved 
$712,"  says  G.  F.  Nicholson,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Port  Commission. 
"Fourteen  men  were  eliminated  from 
one  hatch  and  the  machine  worked 
three  piles  at  once.  This  $712  vir- 
tually paid  for  the  machine." 

This  incident  illustrates  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Seattle  Port  Commission. 
No  wonder  the  terminals  have  cleared 
$925,000  since  1917. 

rTHE  six  splendid  terminals  of  the 
Seattle  Port  Commission  are  the 
pride  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  They  are 
situated  on  Elliott  Bay,  itself  classified 
by  the  United  Slates  Shipping  Board 
as  the  best  American  harbor.  Present 
values  make  them  worth  approxi- 
mately $18,000,000.  Today  they  are 
handling  62  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  a  port  which  in  1918  was 
second  only  to  New  York  in  value  of 
exports  and  imports. 

The  Port  Commission  owns  and 
operates  the  two  largest  piers  in  the 
world.    These  are  approximately  one- 


half  mile  long  and  more  than  10X 
yards  wide.  Together  they  boasi 
nearly  eight  miles  of  railroad  track 

Proprietorship  in  the  terminals  v. 
vested  in  a  municipal  corporation,  in 
eluding  the  City  of  Seattle  and  all  o 
King  County.  This  corporation  is  per 
mitted  to  tax,  issue  bonds  on  the  volt 
of  its  constituents,  exercise  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  own  and  operatf 
auxiliary  transportation  facilities  and 
otherwise  carry  on  the  work  of  a 
terminal  company.  In  form,  the  cor- 
poration was  an  innovation  in  the 
business  world. 

Competing  with  private  concerns,  it 
returned  in  1918  the  sum  of  $642,  480  .85 
This  represents  clear  profit,  after  in- 
terest, depreciation  and  all  overhead 
charges  had  been  deducted.  The  ter- 
minals paid  their  own  way  from  the 
first.  Pier  "B"  began  to  earn  monc> 
before  it  was  finished.  The  Port 
Commission  has  not  used  funds  derived 
from  taxation  since  1917. 

Energetic  Seattle  business  men  had 
talked  "Port  Commission"  many  years 
before  the  project  was  born.  Nature 
had  given  Seattle  Lake  Washington 
and  Lake  Union  and  Elliott  Bay. 
Seattlcites  obtained  government  co- 
operation and  connected  these  lakes 
with  Puget  Sound  by  a  ship  canal,  the 
locks  of  which  are  second  in  sue  only 
to  those  of  Panama. 

Then  they  deepened  the  Duwamish 
waterway.  This  made  Seattle  virtu- 
ally an  island,  accessible  to  ocean 
vessels  on  every  quarter  — a  Manhattan 
of  the  Pacific.  Her  water  frontage  was 
raised  to  193  miles,  53  miles  of  which 
is  on  tidewater.  Puget  Sound,  the 
largest  natural  harbor  in  the  United 
States.affords  a  channel  15.000  feet  wide 
at  its  narrowest  point,  a  channel  that 
is  never  less  than  136  feet  deep.  In  com- 
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mg  vessels  do  not  need  a  special  pilot. 

The  Seattle  Port  Commission  was  born 
in  191 1.  To  date  its  bond  issues  total 
in  round  numbers  about  $6,000, (XX). 
It  has  been  independent  of  the  tax- 
payers, virtually,  from  its  beginning. 

"Come  now,"  says  the  skeptical 
business  man.  "You  can't  tell  me 
that  any  public  corporation  is  n  model 
of  efficiency.  I'll  bet  your  prosperity 
s  due  to  war-time  conditions  anyhow. 
I've  heard  of  these  'cost  plus'  successes 
before.  How  about  politics?  Politics 
and  good  business  aren't  close  asso- 
iates.    You've  got  to  show  me." 

"Sure!"  says  the  Seattle  Port  Com- 
missioner. He  courts  investigation. 
I  le  elucidates: 

"First,  look  at  our  organization.  The 
Bush  Terminals  in  New  York  arc  run 
in  much  the  same  way.  We  give  three 
elected  commissioners  full  control.  All 
three  are  business  men  of  wide  experi- 
ence. That's  the  qualification  for 
directors  of  any  successful  corporation, 
isn't  it?  The  functions  of  the  com- 
mission are  exactly  parallel  to  those  of 
a  large  private  enterprise." 

W'hich  is  true.  Every  office  in  the 
Port  Commission  belongs  there.  There 
are  no  "extra"  employees.  Actual 
administration  is  carried  on  by  four 
departments— executive,  traffic,  audit- 
ing and  finance,  and  engineering.  The 
three  commissioners,  with  their  execu- 
tive secretary,  make  up  the  first 
division.  Each  commissioner  person- 
ally supervises  one  of  the  three  other 
departments.  Experts  fill  the  subordi- 
nate positions.  Experts  — there  you 
have  the  Seattle  Port  Commission  in  a 
nutshell. 

Now,  for  how  the  enterprise  operates. 

First,  there  is  nothing  "cost  plus" 
about  it.  "Cost  minus"  would  be 
more  nearly  accurate.  The  Port  ter- 
minals are  on  a  strictly  competitive 
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(  jrij'i  uf  steel  and  knocked-down  cars  al  Pier  "A."  Seattle,  awaiting  export 


basis  with  private  wharves.  They 
must  earn  a  profit  under  identical 
conditions.  The  Port  Commission's 
customers  arc  shippers  who  will  patron- 
ize other  docks  unless  they  gel  a 
maximum  of  service  at  a  satisfactory 
price.  Unaided  by  subsidy,  the  ter- 
minals have  been  making  money.  I'o 
make  money  they  have  had  to  operate 
more  economically  than  their  privately 
owned  competitors.  On  the  score  of 
economy,  the  Port  Commission's  ter- 
minals have  set  a  record. 

The  economy  was  made  possible 
through  the  intelligent  use  of  machinery. 
Seattle  has  more  diversified  cargo- 
handling  equipment  than  any  other 
port  in  the  United  Slates,  with  the 
exception  of  New  Orleans.  These 
appliances,  large  and  small,  are  valued 
at  approximately  $827,1146.  almost 
equivalent  to  the  original  cost  of  one 
of  the  terminals.  Making  this  heavy 
investment  pay  its  own  way  requires 
first-class  executive  talent. 

Electricity  is  the  Port  Commission's 
standby.  Electricity,  port  engineers 
say,  is  cheaper,  cleaner,  saves  space, 
and  lessens  fire  hazards.  As  (he  Stale 
of  Washington  is  estimated  to  contain 


Frozen  halibut  and  salmon  stacked  Ilka  cordwood  In  the  flsh  warehouse 


one-sixth  of  the  potential  water  power 
of  America  within  its  borders,  elec- 
tricity promises  always  to  be  cheap. 

Each  of  the  six  terminals  was  built 
with  a  particular  regard  to  location  and 
to  the  probable,  needs  of  commodities 
that  would  pass  through  it.  First  of 
all,  the  terminals  are  wide.  This 
provides  a  broad  docking  area.  Goods 
arc  not  slacked  to  the  ceiling  — there 
is  no  necessity.  I^ow  piles  are  easier 
on  the  cargo  and  much  cheaper  to 
handle.  It  costs  money  to  stack  grain 
fifteen  sacks  high.  Also,  plenty  of 
room  makes  it  easy  to  load  and  unload 
vessels  quickly.  Congestion  is  headed 
off.  Freight  elevators,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  a  tractor  and  several 
trailers  and  placed  at  stralegic  points, 
serve  the  upper  floors.  Thus  there 
is  no  time  lost  through  uncoupling  cars 
and  moving  them  one  at  a  time. 

The  piers  have  been  made  durable 
and  fireproof  by  concrete  construction 
wherever  practicable.  The  warehouses 
arc  equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers. 

Warehouses  adjoin  transit  sheds  in 
all  of  Seattle's  terminals.  Thus  cargoes 
may  be  stacked  in  the  warehouses 
direct,  without  dock  storage  and 
rehauling  to  a  point  of  rest. 

Pier  "B,"  the  latest  terminal  to  be 
completed,  is  the  world's  largest, 
surpassing  in  area  even  the  famous 
municipal  pier  at  Chicago.  Pier  "B" 
is  2,580  feet  long  and  365  feet  wide. 
The  ground-flooi  area  is  approximately 
22  acres.  Piers  "A"  and  "B"  together 
can  accommodate  twenty-two  ocean- 
going freighters. 

Two  transit  sheds.  130  feet  wide  by 
1,000  feet  long,  still  leave  the  greater 
portion  of  Pier  "B"  for  out-of-door 
storage.  There  are  nearly  five  miles 
of  trackage  on  this  dock,  including  four 
depressed  tracks  running  like  a  wide 
backbone  down  its  middle.  This  insures 
speed  and  economy  in  handling  cargo. 

Machines  are  cheaper  than  men. 
The  Port  Commission  has  used  this 
truth  to  advantage.  Consider,  for 
instance,  the  handling  of  fish. 

Suppose  you  arc  a  shipper  of  salmon 
and  you  areshippingby  way  of  Seattle. 
You  merely  send  your  bill  of  lading  to 
(he  Seattle  Port   Commission.  The 
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~l*hreo  hundred  thousand  cases  of  vegetable  oil*  from  (be  Orient 


Commission's  traffic  department  will 
do  the  rest  for  you. 

A  case  of  salmon,  forty-eight  tall 
cans,  weighs  seventy  pounds.  The 
traffic  department  will  receive  it  from 
the  vessel,  load  it  direct  into  a  railroad 
car,  or  hold  it  in  the  warehouse  and 
re-ship  it  later,  at  your  order.  The 
total  charge  for  this  service  is  only  5 
cents  a  case.  Wharfage  adds 
cents  a  case.  If  you  want  to  store  it, 
the  charge  is  1  \<>  cents  a  case  a  month. 
Divide  the  total  terminal  charges  by 
forty-eight  and  you  will  see  that 
handling  at  Seattle  adds  very  little 
to  the  price  per  can  at  the  grocery 
store. 

How  can  the  Port  make  a  profit  at 
such  a  low  charge?  The  answer  is 
simply— machinery.  The  salmon  are 
lifted  from  the  ship's  hatch  in  twenty- 
five-case  lots,  stacked  on  a  salmon 
board.  Two  of  these  boards,  each 
weighing,  loaded,  1,700  pounds,  arc 
deposited  on  a  trailer  car.  Electric 
tractors  haul  five  or  six  of  these  trailer 
cars,  coupled  together,  to  their  allotted 
place  in  the  warehouse.  An  electric 
stacker  enables  two  men  to  pile  the 
cases  eighteen  feet  high  without  trouble. 
So  much  for  salmon. 

Now,  suppose  you  bring  a  boatload 
of  fresh  fish  to  the  dock.  An  electric 
derrick  lifts  the  cargo  from  the  hold. 
The  fish  arc  taken  to  the  workroom 
and  cleaned.  Next  they  are  placed 
in  freezers,  where,  at  a  temperature  of 
28  degrees  below  zero,  they  freeze  hard. 
Then  they  are  dipped  in  water.  This 
process  glazes  them  with  a  thin  coating 
of  ice.  Rigid,  they  arc  stacked  in 
storage  rooms  like  so  much  cord  wood. 
Halibut,  salmon,  bass,  flounders,  her- 
ring and  even  devilfish,  esteemed  a 
delicacy  in  Chinese  restaurants,  as  well 
as  many  other  finny  varieties,  are 
found  here. 

For  freezing,  washing,  canning,  glaz- 
ing and  the  first  month's  storage,  the 
charge  is  only  85  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  Each  additional  month  costs 
but  17  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  And 
on  those  rates  the  Port  Commission 
makes  money.  Now,  consider  for  a 
moment  heavier  traffic. 

To  watch  the  shear-leg  derrick  arch 


itself  over  a  freight  car  on  a  ship-side 
track  and  swing  stupendous  loads  of 
goods  from  the  carrier  into  the  hold  of 
a  ship  is  to  visualize  true,  big-scale 
efficiency.  The  sevenly-five-foot  boom 
of  this  derrick  will  serve  the  hold 
of  the  largest  vessel  afloat.  The 
machine's  capacity  is  125  tons.  The 
derrick  is  in  itself  one  of  the  best  trade 
magnets  owned  by  the  Commission. 
Its  fame  has  attracted  an  immense 
amount  of  business  to  the  Smith  Cove 
terminal.  Among  its  exploits  was  the 
loading  of  all  the  steel  coaches  for  the 
United  States  government  railroad  in 
Alaska. 

At  the  same  pier  is  the  325-horsc 
power  gantry  crane,  costing  $60,000. 
It  is  electrically  driven  and  lighted  for 
night  operation.  It  operates  on  parallel 
rails  200  feet  apart.  It  will  pile  freight 
to  a  height  of  forty  feet,  over  an  area 
200  feet  wide  by  1,000  feet  long  and 
nearly  five  acres  in  extent.  On  each 
end  of  this  crane  is  an  apron  or  exten- 
sion, capable  of  reaching  forty  feet  out 
over  the  water  in  one  direction,  and 
over  the  pier's  sunken  railroad  tracks 
at  the  other.  Cargo  can  be  loaded 
direct  from  railroad  car  to  ship.  The 


crane  has  handled  as  much  as  110  tons 
of  knocked-down  box  cars  in  an  hour. 

Locomotive  cranes,  ranging  in 
capacity  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  tons 
and  with  fifty-foot  to  scventy-five-foot 
booms,  have  been  found  great  money 
savers  in  assembling  cargoes  on  track. 
Elevators,  second  floor  platforms,  elec- 
tric tractors,  gasoline  tractors  and 
other  light  equipment  complete  the 
the  Port  Commission's  mechanical 
handling  facilities. 

Oil  is  one  of  Seattle's  chief  imports, 
and  a  large  part  of  it  is  handled  through 
the  Port  Commission  docks.  The  term 
"oil"  includes  all  varieties  from  the 
Orient  — peanut,  soya  bean,  cocoanut, 
rapesced,  perilla,  hempsecd,  sesame, 
tea,  wood,  and  even  that  bane  of  child- 
hood—castor  oil.  Recognizing  Seattle's 
strategic  location  as  an  Oriental  oil 
depot,  the  Port  set  to  work  to  develop 
proper  oil-receiving  facilities. 

In  consequence,  the  Smith  Cove 
terminal  is  equipped  to  care  for 
9,000,000  gallons  of  vegetable  and  fish 
oils.  Concrete  underground  storage 
tanks  with  a  capacity  of  400,000  gal- 
lons have  been  installed.  Steel  oil 
tanks,  to  the  rear  of  the  oil  dock,  will 
hold  2,500.000  gallons.  There  is  also 
storage  area  for  5,000,000  gallons  of 
case  oil  at  the  terminal.  An  overhead 
pipe-line,  1,000  feet  long,  carries  the 
oil  into  tank  cars.  Large  healing 
rooms  and  a  boiler  plant  have  been 
installed  to  liquefy  cocoanut,  peanut 
and  heavy  oils. 

The  success  of  the  Seattle  Port  Com- 
mission, however,  must  be  attributed 
to  more  than  machinery  alone.  Care- 
ful management  is  equally  vital.  Here 
again,  an  expert  is  on  the  job.  I  Ic  is 
an  efficiency  engineer. 

Let  us  say  that  the  Horaisan  Maru 
is  due  next  week.  The  efficiency  engi- 
neer receives  a  chart  showing  a  cross 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


With  thla  electric  conveyor  two  men  can  easily  pile  canned  salmon  eighteen  caaea  high 
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How  to  Figure  Profits 


Director  of  Research 


By  H.  VICTOR  WRIGHT 

American  National  Retail  Jewelers* 


T  HAS  BECOME  a  custom  of 
merchants,  in  referring  to  the  cost 
of  doing  business,  to  speak  of  a 
given  percentage  on  sales,  as  for 
example:  If  the  net  sales  for  a  given 
year  were  $60,000  and  the  cost  of 
operation  was  $20,000,  we  would  refer 
to  our  cost  of  business  as  33\i 
per  cent -that  is,  33J^  per  cent 
of  the  net  sales. 

In  determining  what  margin 
of  profit  to  place  upon  our  goods 
we  have  become  accustomed  to 
speak  likewise  in  percentages, 
but  in  this  instance,  unfortu- 
nately, we  have  almost  invari- 
ably spoken  in  percentages  upon 
the  cost  of  the  goods  to  be  sold, 
rather  than  in  percentages  of 
the  retail  or  selling  price. 

For  example:  If  we  have 
bought  a  bill  of  goods  for  $1,000, 
we  say  that  we  will  add  a  profit 
of  50  per  cent  and  obtain  $1,500 
for  this  particular  merchandise. 

This  custom  has  caused  end- 
less confusion  and  frequently 
great  loss  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  ac- 
counting methods  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  merchandising. 
It  has  frequently  been  assumed, 
in  fact,  that  if  the  volume  of 
sales  was  $75,000  and  the  cost  of 
doing  business  was  $25,000 — 
33^  per  cent— a  mark-up  of  50 
per  cent  on  cost  would  insure  a 
wry  comfortable  margin  of  net 
profit;  and  many  a  merchant 
has  operated  on  this  assumption 
to  bis  lasting  sorrow. 

Among  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  figuring  percentages 
on  selling  price,  rather  than 
on  cost,  we  would  include  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  dealing  with  smaller 
percentages  of  profit;  (2)  elimi- 
nation of  much  guesswork  in  establish- 
ing retail  prices,  through  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  cost  of  doing 
business  which  this  revised  method 
would  encourage,  and  (3)  a  quicker 
realization  of  the  net  profit  involved. 

Briefly  discussing  these  three  ad- 
vantages, we  would  say,  in  the  first 
place,  that  dealing  with  smaller  per- 
centages of  profit  will  often  serve  to 
disabuse  the  mind  of  the  retailer  who 
doubts  whether  he  is  justified  in  adding 
to  his  laid-down  or  invoice  cost  a  per- 
centage that  really  is  essential  to  his 
progress.  It  will  similarly  correct  a 
mistaken  notion  in  the  minds  of  un- 
initiated employees  and  of  the  general 
public,  who  may  regard  the  percentage 


added  to  the  cost  of  goods  sold  as  un- 
reasonably large,  while  they  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  invoice  cost  of  merchan- 
dise is  only  one  factor  in  its  cost  and 
that  to  this  factor  must  be  added  all  the 
costs  of  doing  business. 

In  the  second  place,  we  believe  that 
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dealing  with  a  smaller  percentage  — the 
percentage  on  selling  price  rather  than 
the  percentage  on  cost— will  greatly 
encourage  the  merchant  in  his  deter- 
mination to  know  at  all  times  the 
actual  cost  of  doing  business  in  order 
that  his  mark-up  may  provide  for  all 
the  factors  of  this  cost  and  for  a  reason- 
able percentage  of  net  profit. 

The  third  advantage  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  doing  business 
is  commonly  expressed  in  a  percentage 
on  sales;  hence  we  know  that  if  we  base 
our  mark-up  likewise  on  sales  our 
profit  must  be  the  difference  between 
these  two  percentages.  If  my  cost  of 
doing  business  is  35  per  cent  on  my 
sales,  and  if  I  mark  up  a  piece  of  mer- 


chandise 45  per  cent  on  the  selling 
price,  I  know  that  my  net  profit  will 
be  10  per  cent  of  the  selling  price. 

Probably  no  other  factor  is  so  much 
to  blame  for  the  surprises  and  disap- 
pointments occasioned  by  the  end-of- 
the-year  showing  as  the  incorrect 
pricing  of  merchandise,  and  this 
incorrect  pricing  may  be  attrib- 
uted chiefly  to  errors  in  com- 
puting profit  percentages. 

Many  a  retailer  has  been 
misled  by  the  statement,  in  itself 
entirely  correct,  that  goods 
bought  at  $10  a  dozen  and  sold 
at  $15  a  dozen  will  yield  a  profit 
of  50  per  cent,  and  has  assumed 
that  because  his  cost  of  doing 
business  is  around  33J^  per  cent 
he  obtains  a  substantial  margin 
of  net  profit 

What  the  retailer  overlooks  is 
the  fact  that  the  50  per  cent  is  a 
percentage  on  cost  and  the  33H 
per  cent  is  a  percentage  on  sales. 
The  truth  is  that  50  per  cent  on 
cost  would  yield  $5  a  dozen,  and 
33^  per  cent  of  $15  is  also  $5,  so 
even  though  the  retailer  knows 
his  cost  of  doing  business  to  be 
33^)  per  cent  and  has  overlooked 
no  items  of  expense,  such  aa 
depreciation,  rent  of  store  that  is 
owned,  and  his  own  salary,  never- 
theless he  has  sold  his  merchandise 
without  making  a  profit. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  cost  of 
an  article  is  $6.60  and  that  the 
cost  of  doing  business  is  30  per 
cent,  which,  with  5  per  cent 
excise  tax,  involves  a  total  cost 
of  35  per  cent,  and  that  we  desire 
a  10  per  cent  net  profit  on  sales; 
then  it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  a  total  mark-up  of  ap- 
proximately 45  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price. 
If  the  merchant  has  at  hand  a  profit 
schedule  he  can  see  at  a  glance  that  an 
article  that  cost  $6.60  and  is  to  be 
marked  up  45  per  cent  on  the  selling 
price  should  be  priced  at  $12.  This 
selling  price  will  take  care  of  the  cost  of 
doing  business  and  give  him  the  net 
Were  it 


profit  he  is  seeking.  Were  it  based  on 
cost  the  percentage  that  produces  this 
selling  price  might  seem  large,  but 
when  it  is  based  on  selling  price  it  will 
appear  more  conservative;  what  is 
infinitely  more  important,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  to  be  essential  if  the  cost  of 
doing  business  is  to  be  covered  and  a 
reasonable  percentage  of  net  profit  is 


If  we  are  marking  silverware  atQ60  . 
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Come  On,  Sunshine! 


SILENCE  settled  down  al  last 
over  Quintus  H.  Stanton's  flat- 
top. The  two  direrlors  of  the 
Houscr  Department  Store's  destinies 
had  been  facing  their  great  problem 
over  that  desk  since  eight  o'clock  that 
night. 

And  while  they  were  still  facing  it 
manfully,  though  the  clock  hands  were 
both  upright  like  a  jackrabbil's  ears, 
the  battle  they  had  been  giving  that 
problem  had  finally  resolved  into  trench 
warfare,  dogged  but  inactive. 

For  five  full  minutes  neither  the 
grey-templed  Stanton  nor  his  brother 
director,  the  sleek  Charley  Brokaw, 
uttered  a  word.  The  clock  licked 
right  along. 

"Well,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  much 
to  say,"  finally  sighed  Stanton,  champ- 
ing the  cold,  dead  cigar  in  his  mouth. 

"Not  much,"  admitted  Brokaw, 
but  those  figures  have  been  talking  so 


loud  the  last  couple  of  hours  it's  a 
wonder  a  crowd  hasn't  gathered  down 
in  the  street  to  see  what's  going  on  in 
here." 

The  elder  man  merely  glanced  at  his 
partner.  He  didn't  smile.  Neither 
did  Brokaw;  but  his  spirits  were  on  the 
rebound  just  the  same. 

"Q.  H.,  I  don't  know  why,  but  I've 
got  a  hunch  something's  going  to  pull 
us  through  this.  Come  on.  Let's  go 
home  and  sleep." 

So  they  went,  Charley  Brokaw  to 
slumber  and  Q.  1 1.  Slunlon  to  insomnia. 

Theirs  was  a  problem  of  turnover 
and  of  good  will.  For  a  year  they  had 
been  lighting,  buoyantly  at  first  and 
later  fearfully,  to  revive  and  save  the 
old  I  louser  Store. 

The  idea  was  Brokaw's.  When  it 
was  evident  that  Old  Man  Houscr 
didn't  have  a  kick  left  in  him,  Brokaw 
had  come  over  to  the  store  from 


Booth's  and  quietly  proposed  to 
Stanton  that  they  sound  the  Old  Man 
and  see  how  highly  he  valued  a  51  per 
cent  interest  and  complete  manage- 
ment. 

Of  course  the  Old  Man,  exhausted 
by  his  struggle,  listened  to  reason. 
So  Brokaw,  with  his  clean  reputation 
as  a  square  citizen  and  up-and-coming 
buyer  and  business  man,  and  Q.  II. 
Stanton,  long  recognized  for  his  sta- 
bility and  judgment,  if  not  for  ultra- 
progressiveness,  cornered  a  banker  at  a 
propitious  moment  and  convinced  him. 

They  look  over  their  51  per  cent. 
The  Old  Man  loosed  the  reins  for  good 
and  started  on  a  year's  vacation  trip. 

The  Houser  Department  Store 
brushed  up  and  let  the  hopeful  re- 
organization be  known  as  far  and  wide 
as  there  were  listening  ears. 

The  new  management  cleared  out  n 
lot  of  deudwood,  both  in  stock  and 
personnel,  Stanton  with  deep  regret 
and  Brokaw  ruthlessly.  Their  re- 
organization sale  drew  moderately  well, 
but  after  that— 

1 1  seemed  impossible  to  make  I  he 
city  realize  what  was  going  on  inside 
the  Houser  Store.  They  tried  every- 
thing they  knew,  these  two;  but  the 
musty  old  Houser  recollection  refused 
to  rout.  Of  course  they  bought  news- 
paper space  — lavishly.  That  helped, 
but  not  enough.  Of  course  they  tried 
to  dress  the  old  store  up  and  whetted 
the  sales  force  and  put  up  one  bit 
leader  after  another  with  reduced  price,1 
as  bait;  but  nothing  seemed  to  pull  th< 
store  out  of  the  muck.  People  just 
wouldn't  gel  the  side-slreet  habil. 

Their  loan  was  too  small  to  carry  the 
store  more  than  a  year  at  this  rate  an<i 
the  director-partners  had  hit  their  ab- 
solute borrowing  limit. 

It  was  something  akin  to  desperation 
that  drove  them  to  a  bctwecn-season; 
sale  — a  sale  as  honest  as  all  their  othei 
dealings  with  the  public. 

Seeing  this  expedient,  heads  of  tin 
bigger,  competitive  storcssmiled  wisely 
if  not  a  bit  sadly,  and  sent  their  scout: 
over  to  the  1  louser  Store  to  see  what  il 
had  in  slock  that  might  be  bid  for  when 
the  crash  came. 

It  was  the  record  of  this  sale  and  the 
store's  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  it 
thai  harassed  Q.  II.  Stanlon  and 
Charley  Brokaw  that  memorable  night. 

Next  morning  there  were  deep  circle* 
under  Stanton's  eyes. 

"Well,  Charley,  got  the  big  idea 
yet?"  he  queried. 

"Nope,  but  I'm  going  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  week  traveling.  Some- 
where there's  the  solution  of  oui 
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problem.  I'm  on  ils  trail."  Brokaw 
{  was  smiling  as  he  dropped  his  tan  bag 
beside  his  desk  nnd  began  reading  the 
I  mail.   He  took  the  10:1."). 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon  before  Ihc 
worried  Stanton  heard  from  him  next 

"Come  on  downtown.  Q.  II.,  I  want 
to  talk  to  you."  came  Charley's  voice 
over  the  telephone. 

"Seems  like  you're  always  shouting 
to  me  to  'come  on'  somewhere."  com- 
plained  Stanton;  but  he  got  his  hat  and 
hurried  hopefully  down  the  street. 

In  front  of  the  store  was  Brokaw 
with  the  janitor.  As  Stanton  ap- 
proached, he  noted  every  light  in  the 
store  was  on. 

"Well?"  queried  the  elder  director. 
Hello."  said  Brokaw.  "Look  here." 


Carefully  shaped  reflectors  place  the  llaht  exactly  where  I (  la  needed 


The  younger  man  held  in  his  hands 
four  photographs  of  store  interiors. 
Stanton  looked. 

"Uh-huh,"  he  grunted,  noncom- 
mit tally.  "Pretty  good-looking  stores, 
but  what-" 

'This  is  the  way  these  stores  look  as 
you  enter  them,"  explained  Brokaw, 
eyes  on  the  pictures.  "Taken  from 
the  inside  of  the  front  doors  at  my 
direction.  Don't  they  say  'Welcome,' 
though?  And  don't  they  give  you  the 
feeling  that  you're  going  into  a  nice, 
warm,  cheerful,  good-fellow  sort  of 
place?  And  doesn't  that  kind  of  feei- 
ng make  folks  buy  goods?" 

Stanton  looked  again,  this  time  with 
more  interest. 

"They  look  pretty  good,  all  right, 
but-" 

"Of  course  they're  only  pictures. 
Not  as  good  as  the  real  thing.  But  I 
wanted  to  bring  you  some  idea  of  it. 
Now  come  on." 

Brokaw  led  the  elder  man  into  the 
doorway  of  their  store. 

"Does  this  gloomy  hulk  look  like 
'Welcome?'  Look  around  you  now 
and  try  to  be  a  stranger.    Does  this 


place  give  you  a  warm,  comfortable, 
good-fellow  feeling?  Do  you  feel  like 
you  want  to  slay  in  here,  or  beat  it 
out  as  fast  as  you  can?" 

Stanton  strove  to  look  at  the  store 
with  a  stranger's  eyes.  It  took  too 
much  imagination. 

"Charley,  this  is  no  palace  of  light, 
but  the  old  store  looks  pretty  good  to 
me.  We  spent  a  lot  of  money,  you 
remember—" 

"Sure  we  did,  but  we  didn't  do  it 
right.  I  call  this  store  a  dark  hole  and 
so  would  you  if  you'd  seen  what  I  have. 

"Here  it  is,  the  middle  of  a  bright 
afternoon  and  the  whole  place  seems 
smoky.  These  goods  don't  stand  out 
and  offer  themselves,  Quin. 

"Come  on.  Look  at  the  jewelry 
counter.  Kind  of  sickly  to  my  eye. 
Ixwk  how  gloomy  it  seems  around 
these  dress  goods.  Fine,  attractive 
stuff  that  is,  too.  by  daylight.  But  it 
doesn't  look  it  here. 

"Now  look  in  the  men's  suits  and 
overcoats.  Don't  you  have  a  kind  of 
watch-your-pockctbook  feeling  when 
you  walk  in  here?  Too  shady.  You 
ought  to  sec  what  I've  seen!" 


The  paint  aliuuld  he  nf  a  kind  (hat  thrum  baca 
a*  hldll  a  percentage  of  Hah  I  u  pos- 
sible without  Alar* 
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Charley  Brokaw  was  his  usual  effer- 
vescent self. 

"Quin,  I've  visited  side-street  stores 
about  the  size  of  ours  that  are  pullin' 
'em  in  by  the  eyes.  Yes,  sir.  Not  a 
bit  snappier  than  ours,  either,  so  far  as 
slock  goes.  Bui  display— we  don't 
know  what  the  word  means  I 

"First  we've  got  to  get  our  stuff  oul 
plain.    And  Ihen  we've  got  to  liyht  it. 

"Light  —  thal's  what  w«  need.  We 
want  more  light  out  in  front  — a  regular 
beacon  glare  of  it.  We  want  our 
windows  to  outshine  everything  in 
town.  And  inside  this  store  we  wnnt 
light  from  veils  to  ash  cans  and  wood- 
enware.  We  want  this  place  to  be  full 
of  a  regular  sunshine  of  light. 

"Sunshine  I  That's  the  word.  'Sun- 
shine Store.'  How's  that?  Catchy 
and  inviting,  eh? 

"Think  of  the  hundreds  of  ways  we 
could  push  that  idea  — 'Sunshine.'" 
He  seemed  to  be  revolving  the  idea  in 
his  mind.  "It's  going  to  save  us. 
Come  on,  Q.  H.,  I  want  to  show  you 
some  figures  on  it." 

Up  to  the  office  they  went.  Brokaw 
bubbling,  Stanton  trailing  along,  feel- 
ing an  awakening  of  buoyancy  in  spite 
of  himself. 

That  was  Sunday.  Tuesday  morn- 
ing the  1  Iouser  Store  was  invaded  by  a 
small  army  of  painters  and  electricians. 
The  entire  main  floor  and  basement 
were  to  be  transformed  after  Charley 
Brokaw's  new  ideas.  The  upstairs 
was  to  remain  untouched  for  the  pres- 
ent as  a  concession  to  Stanton's  con- 
servatism. It  cost  money  to  do  such 
things. 

The  middle  of  the  followung  week  the 
sunshine  idea  was  sprung  in  all  the  local 
papers.  Saturday  was  "Sunburst  Day." 

Whereas,  three  weeks  before,  Q.  H. 
Stanton  had  been  sleeping  only  fitfully 
while  Charley  Brookaw  missed  not  a 
single  restful  snore,  now  the  cdse  wa; 
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Insurance  to  Your  Measure 


SALESMANSHIP,"  said  Professor 
Lovelace,  drawing  a  diagram  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  as  he  explained  the 
matter  to  me,  "may  be  likened  to  the 
structure  of  a  pine  tree.  Thus,  all 
selling  starts  at  the  same  place,  the 
ground.  For  some  distance  upward 
all  selling  follows  the  same  line,  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  That  common  line 
represents  the  science,  the  psychology, 
of  selling. 

"But  as  the  line  goes  upward  the 
branches  begin.    Each  branch,  as  it 
springs  away  from  the  trunk  in  its 
own,  direction,  represents  the 
specialized  selling  of  some  par- 
ticular commodity.   The  lower 
branches  spring  out  from  junc- 
tion points  closer  to  the  ground. 
They  have  less  of  trunk  and 
more  of  branches.  Thus  they  may 
lie  taken  to  represent  what  we 
might  call  the  lower  orders  of  sales- 
manship—the sale  of  staples. 

"But  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which 
we  have  taken  to  represent  the  science 
of  salesmanship,  extends  upward  be- 
yond the  junction  points  with  those 
lower  branches  to  other  junction 
points,  where  higher  and  finer  branches 
spring  off;  and  still  the  trunk  goes 
higher  and  higher,  to  give  off  still 
higher  and  finer  branches,  until  it 
reaches  the  very  top.  As  we  go  up- 
ward the  branches  become  shorter 
and  finer  and  more  numerous.  But 
the  main  line,  the  stem,  the  trunk  that 
represents  the  underlying  science  of 
salesmanship,  runs  straight  through  the 
structure  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

"I  know  of  no  other  phase  or  de- 
partment of  salesmanship  that  is  nearer 
to  the  top  of  the  tree  than  the  sales- 
manship of  life  insurance.  Nothing 
that  I  know  of  involves  more  pure 
Bcicncc  in  the  selling.  And  that,  really, 
is  why  we  have  undertaken  to  teach 
the  selling  of  life  insurance:  because  its 
principles  embrace  and  transcend  the 
principles  of  all  other  selling  work. 
We  have  undertaken  to  teach  the 
selling  of  life  insurance  and  we  shall 
do  our  utmost  to  do  that  job  well. 
But  meanwhile,  and  all  the  while,  we 
are  exploring  the  vast  Geld  of  the 
teaching  of  the  science  of  selling  as 
applied  to  anything." 

Professor  Griffin  M.  Lovelace  is 
secretary  of  the  School  of  Life  In- 
surance Salesmanship  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  at  Pittsburgh. 
Besides,  he  is  professor  of  life  insurance 
practice  on  the  school  faculty.  Uni- 
versity educated,  he  served  a  high 
prenticeship  in  life  insurance  work 
lore  he  undertook  to  teach  how  to 
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sell  insurance.  Since  1918  he  has  been 
a  member  of  a  big  staff  of  experts  and 
specialists  who,  at  "Carnegie  Tech.," 
are  applying  scientific  methods  to  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  major  problems 
of  business. 

A  roster  of  the  faculty  of  the  In- 
stitute's school  of  insurance  salesman- 


At   2  o'clock 
Tuesday  afta 
noon  Mr.  Oldhead,  who 
h»<  ths  territory  under 
the  Pittsburgh  agency,  tW^^ 
trails  along  with  tha 

student  for  a  call  on  the  ripe  prospect  and 
makes  a  noise  Ilka  a  specUllst 

ship  would  strain  the  alphabet  to 
provide  letters  with  which  to  designate 
scholastic  and  honorary  degrees.  But 
it  seemed  to  me,  after  Professor  Love- 
lace had  explained  the  plan  and  method 
of  the  school  and  after  I  had  sat  in 
classrooms  and  heard  lectures  and 
recitations,  that  the  names  of  two 
important  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  had  been  omitted  from  the  official 
list.  These  two  were  Professors  Prin- 
ciple and  Practice. 

In  the  Institute's  method  of  teaching 
the  selling  of  life  insurance,  principle 
and  practice  constitute  a  beautifully 
co-ordinated  team  of  co-operating 
pedagogues.  From  the  top  of  the 
curriculum  to  the  bottom,  and  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eleven-week  course 
to  the  end.  the  two  of  them  work  side 
by  side,  the  one  guiding  and  checking 
and  rounding  out  the  work  of  the  other. 
Basically,  as  Professor  Lovelace  ex- 
plained the  plan,  the  school  teaches 
four  things:  the  principle  and  practice 
of  life  insurance  and  the  principle  and 
practice  of  salesmanship. 

The  principle,  of  course,  is  a  class- 


room product  that  comes  out  of  books, 
But  the  practicing  is  done,  not  in  a 
four-walled  laboratory  on  the  campus, 
but  in  a  larger  laboratory  than  that  - 
the  highways  and  byways,  the  offices 
and  homes  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
Principle  dictates  and  suggests  what 
practice  should  do;  and  practice,  at 
work  on  the  insurance  prospects  ol 
Pittsburgh,  dictates  and  suggests  what 
principle  should  teach  — and  points  out 
its  mistakes.  The  idea,  you  see,  it 
rather  complicated ;  it  sounds  paradoxi- 
cal.   But  the  method  works. 

Classes  start  four  times  a  year,  in 
the  autumn,  winter,  spring  and  sum- 
mer quarters.  To  enter  the  school  a 
student  must  be  between  twenty-one 
and  forty-five  years  of  age  and  in 
education  must  have  had  the  equivalent 
of  two  years  in  high  school,  lit 
may,  or  may  not,  have  had 
experience  in  the  selling  ol 
life  insurance.  It  is  note- 
'  worthy,  incidentally,  that  ol 
the  students  that  already  have 
passed  through  the  school,  50 
_.j  to  70  per  cent  have  been 
college- trained  and  about  5C 
per  cent  have  had  some  experience 
n  life  insurance  work.  The  tuition  fee 
is  $100  for  the  course.  The  class  is 
limited  each  term  to  one  hundred 
students.  In  their  attainments  in 
classroom  and  laboratory  the  student: 
must  meet  the  high  standards  of  re- 
quirement by  which  "Carnegie  Tech." 
judges  and  grades  and  graduates  all  ol 
its  thousands  of  students. 

Entering  the  School  of  Life  Insurance 
Salesmanship,  the  student  qualifies  in 
two  particulars:  for  his  classroom 
studies  and  for  his  laboratory  work  in 
selling  life  insurance  in  Pittsburgh. 
For  the  latter  qualification  he  estab- 
lishes a  working  connection  with  the 
Pittsburgh  agency  of  some  life  insur- 
ance company,  becomes  an  accredited 
representative  of  that  company  and 
obtains  a  license  to  sell  insurance  ic 
Pennsylvania.  Then  he  settles  down 
to  work. 

Every  forenoon,  starting  at  8:30, 
the  student  spends  four  hours  in  class- 
room attendance  at  the  school.  Ever)' 
afternoon  he  devotes  four  hours  to 
selling  life  insurance  downtown.  He 
is  a  right  busy  young  man.  The 
problems  of  his  teachers  do  not  include 
that  of  keeping  the  student  out  of 
mischief. 

The  student's  day  goes  like  this: 
At  8:30  a.  m.  he  answers  the  roll  call 
in  a  class  in  practical  life  insurance 
salesmanship  and  spends  an  hour  in 
the  study  of  the  selling  of  life  insurance 
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and  in  discussing  and  hearing  discus- 
sions of  sales  situations  that  have 
arisen  in  the  field  work  of  his  fellow 
students  during  the  preceding  after- 
noon. At  9:30  he  hustles  out  to 
another  classroom  and  to  a  class  in  the 
principles  of  life  insurance  and  for  an 
hour  he  delves  into  the  matters  of  legal 
reserve  plans,  mortality  tables,  com- 
pound interest  and  discount  in  mathe- 
matical calculations,  net  premiums  and 
the  like. 

When  that  class  ends  at  about  10:29 
he  hasn't  a  thing  to  do  but  gather  up 
his  notebooks  and  his  wits  and  insert 
himself  into  a  class  in  the  principles 
of  salesmanship  that  convenes  at  10:30. 
This  phase  of  study  is  officially  de- 
scribed as  "a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
motives  and  tactics  of  the  salesman 
and  the  buyer;  the  strategy  of  selling." 
It  is  well  calculated  to  keep  one  occu- 
pied for  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that 
lime  the  student's  class  work  is  over 
for  the  day  — except  for  a  class  in  the 
functions  of  life  insurance  and  under- 
writing practice  that  begins  at  1 1 :30 
and  takes  up  such  things  as  the  "func- 
tions and  needs  for  life  insurance  as  the 
basis  of  the  agent's  profession,  the 
needs  for  life  insurance  and  how  they 
are  filled,  home  office  requirements, 
the  main  legal  obligations  of  companies 
and  agents." 

Admittedly,  the  study  program  as 
here  outlined  is  a  bit  more  intensive 
than  the  school's  actual  schedule.  In 
point  of  fact,  there  are  no  classes  at 
all  on  Saturday,  and  Sunday  is  a  day 
of  rest  all  day.  Professors  must  have 
some  time  to  think  up  answers  to 
sudden  and  unusual  questions. 

To  resume  the  day's  program:  At 
12:30  or  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
student  reports  at  his  downtown  office 
and  goes  to  work  on  his  prospects. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  term,  and 
particularly  if  he  is  inexperienced,  he 


devotes  his  efforts  to  the  mere  finding 
of  prospects,  to  finding  out  useful  facts 
about  them  and  to  establishing  new 
points  of  contact  that  will  lead  to  new 
prospects.  He  is  taught  to  employ  the 
"endless  chain"  method  of  providing 
himself  with  sales  possibilities.  Thus, 
one  prospect  tells  him  of  another,  the 
second  suggests  a  third,  the  third  con- 
fides the  name  of  a  fourth,  and  so  on. 
So  the  student  acquires  intensive 
training  in  the  art  of  finding  prospects 
in  a  strange  field,  a  highly  useful  accom- 
plishment for  a  salesman  of  any  sort. 

T.V  his  first  field  work  the  student  sales- 
man—unless  he  be  unusually  well 
experienced  — sells  no  life  insurance. 
In  the  jargon  of  salesmanship  he  is  a 
doorbell-ringer.  But  never  does  he 
admit  that  status.  To  each  of  his 
prospects  he  is  a  duly  accredited  and 
fully  adequate  representative  of  the 
Blank  Insurance  Company,  "just  mak- 
ing a  preliminary  call  to  get  acquainted, 
you  know." 

But  suppose  he  encounters  a  "live" 
prospect,  one  who  is  ready  to  buy  life 
insurance,  what  then?  Does  the  in- 
experienced student  admit  that  he 
cannot  fill  the  order?  Not  he!  "Mr. 
Prospect,"  he  says,  "our  Mr.  Oldhead 
is  making  a  specialized  study  just  now 
of  exactly  the  sort  of  life  program  of 
insurance  that  I'm  sure  will  fill  your 
needs.  I  know  he  will  be  glad  to  call 
with  me  and  talk  it  over  with  you. 
May  we  come  in  at,  say,  2  o'clock 
Tuesday  afternoon?" 

The  appointment  made,  the  student 
reports  to  his  office.  At  2  o'clock 
Tuesday  afternoon  Mr.  Oldhead,  who 
has  the  territory  under  the  Pittsburgh 
agency  — and  who,  incidentally,  relishes 
just  such  tips  as  these  — trails  along 
with  the  student  for  a  call  on  the  ripe 
prospect  and  makes  a  noise  like  a 
specialist.    When  the  interview  is 


over  Mr.  Oldhead  has  sold  a  $15,000 
or  a  $25,000  life  program  of  insurance, 
for  which  he  gels  the  commission;  the 
student  has  seen  a  sale  consummated, 
and  skillfully  consummated,  right  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  goes  back  to  his 
bell-ringing  with  heightened  enthu- 
siasm; and  the  Pittsburgh  agency  of 
the  insurance  company  once  more  is 
"sold"  on  what  '  Carnegie  Tech."  is 
doing  for  insurance  men. 

"Life  program"  — did  you  note  that 
phrase?  It  typifies  the  sort  of  insur- 
ance that  students  in  this  school  of  life 
insurance  salesmanship  are  taught  to 
sell.  No  graduate  of  such  a  course  of 
training  as  that  will  go  back  to  his  own 
agency  in  Keokuk  or  Oklahoma  City 
or  Jacksonville  and  try  to  sell  life 
insurance  out  of  a  sample  case  stuffed 
with  black-leather  notebooks  and  green- 
engraved  specimen  policies.  He  will 
sell  his  clients  life  programs. 

Just  as  a  tailor  does,  he  will  size  up 
his  man  and  measure  him  and  note  his 
roundnesses  and  his  bumps  and  his 
knobs,  and  then  he  will  cut  and  make 
and  fit  to  that  man  a  whole  suit  of 
insurance,  coat  and  vest  and  pants  and 
all.  But  with  the  sale  the  analogy 
ends.  For  when  the  policy  has  been 
issued,  that  client  will  have  been  "sold" 
for  life.  He  will  be  insured  in  every 
direction  and  against  every  contin- 
gency. Such  selling  as  that,  it  may 
be  admitted  without  more  than  a 
modicum  of  quibbling,  calls  for  a  high 
order  of  salesmanship. 

For  two  days  I  attended  classes  in 
the  School  of  Life  Insurance  Sales- 
manship. I  was  present  not  as  a 
student  but  as  an  observer.  But  I 
took  notes  and  watched  the  blackboard 
and  followed  the  text  and  tried  to  keep 
up  with  what  was  going  forward. 

My  first  class  happened  to  be  one 
in  insurance  functions.  In  this  I  had 
but   little  difficulty.    Possibly  that 


(Cantinord  on  page  19) 


r,  too,  rot*  to  «be  occaaluu.  "I  would  amy,"  he  aaid.  "  'Ye*.  Mr. 
Prospect,  a  buiinm  man'*  obligation  to  hla  creditor*  la  hit  first  and 
hlghaat  obligation.    But  have  you  coaaidereo1  that  if  you  should  die 


your  eatare  might  bar*  difficulty  In  paying  too**  aacne  creditor*?  With 
Inaurance,  you  can  aaaure  youraelf  that,  no  matter  what  may  happen  to 
yon.  «hl«  duty  that  you  hold  ao  highly  wUI  be  fulfilled  1  " 
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Prize  Ideas  from  the  Ranks 

Are  Certain  Expenses  Too  High,  Certain  Operations  Too  Costly? 
A  Suggestion  System  Might  Draw  a  Remedy  from  Some  Employee 


i 


A  SALESGIRL  in  one  of  the  New 
/-i  York  stores  observed  that  many 
™  customers  had  a  curious  habit  of 
turning  from  the  counter  to  glance 
hurriedly  around  the  place.  One  day, 
after  this  momentary  survey,  a  woman 
shopper  asked  the  time.  When  the 
next  customer  looked  around  in  the 
same  searching  way  the  girl  noticed 
that  at  the  end  of  her  inspection  the 
woman  glanced  at  her  watch. 

It  was  enough ;.the  girl  got  the  idea. 
Today  there  is  a  big  clock,  centrally 
placed  on  the  main  floor  of  that  store. 
Eventually  the  management  might 
have  discovered  the  lack  of  a  con- 
venience that  many  customers  expect- 
ed and  looked  for — it  might  have 
thought  in  time  of  the  need  of  a  clock 
— but  it  was  the  employee  down  on 
the  floor  who  did  think  of  it  and  had 
enough  self-confidence  to  carry  her 
suggestion  to  the  office. 

In  the  old  days,  boiler-makers  had 
a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  bolts  used  in 
securing  the  plates  together.  Often 
the  ends  of  bolts  would  get  battered  in 
the  process  of  handling,  and  it 
w  .is  impossible  to  start  the  nuts 
on  the  smashed  threads.  Then 
one  of  the  men  in  the  shops  sug- 
gested that  the  bolts  be  made 
with  tapering  ends,  thus  allowing 
a  tolerance  for  rough  handling. 
That  simple  suggestion  of  a 
worker  has  saved  years  of  labor 
iti  the  numerous  plants  where 
the  idea  is  now  used. 

In  a  foreman's  office  in  one 
Akron  factory  frequent  use  was 
required  of  a  certain  gauge.  In- 
variably the  gauge  was  out  of 
sight,  stuck  in  some  pigeon-hole 
or  drawer,  or  buried  under  a  pile 
of  papers,  or  nestling  in  the 
pocket  of  the  foreman,  assistant 
foreman,  or  whoever  had  used  it 
last.  Many  valuable  minutes 
were  lost  daily  in  searching  for 
the  gauge,  until  one  day  a  work- 
man suggested  that  the  little 
instrument  be  attached  to  a  chain 
and  the  chain  fastened  to  the 
foreman's  desk.  This  suggestion 
has  worked  like  a  charm  in  saving 
time  and  temper,  yet  it  isn't  any- 
thing but  plain  common  sense, 
the  sort  of  idea  that  any  brain 
in  the  shop  was  capable  of  origi- 
nating. 

Capable  of  it?   Yes.  But 
managers  know  that  in  the  rank 
r>nd  file  of  industry  — and  even  in 
he  upper  ranks— original  ideas 
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seldom  materialize  voluntarily  and 
spontaneously,  like  a  spring  sonnet 
or  a  fairy  godmother.  Like  the  fabled 
geni  of  the  lamp,  they  require  some 
assurance  and  encouragement.  The 
average  employee  in  the  average  busi- 
ness house  has  a  natural  hesitancy,  a 
timidity,  about  going  to  the  boss  with 
a  suggestion  that  involves  changing  an 
established  method,  a  customary  pro- 
cess or  a  proved  piece  of  equipment. 
There  is  a  traditional  feeling  that 
suggestions  from  below  are  not  wel- 
comed by  the  men  higher  up;  that  they 
may,  in  fact,  be  resented  as  implied 
criticism  of  some  superior,  or,  worst  of 
all,  that  they  may  be  objects  of  ridicule. 
Management  is  not  altogether  blame- 
less for  this  attitude. 

"I  remember  a  case  that  occurred  in 
a  certain  factory  about  twenty-eight 
years  ago,"  said  an  industrial  manager, 
now  an  important  executive  in  a  New 
England  plant.  "There  was  a  young 
mechanic  taken  on  who  was  a  very 


Suggestions  for  Suggestions 

ON  THE  back  of  iti  suggestion  blank,  an 
Eastern  manufacturing  company  prints  the 
following  list  of  suggestions  for  suggestions : 

1.  Regarding  new  field  for  the  use  of  the 
company's  products,  or  fields  not  sufficiently 
covered  at  present. 

2.  Regarding  new  lines  of  products. 

3.  Regarding  improvements  on  present 
products. 

4.  Regarding  enhancing  selling  efficiency  of 
salesmen  (traveling  or  local)  with  a  view  to 
better  salesmanship  all  round. 

5.  Regarding  salesmanship  of  employees  of 
dealers  and  stimulating  their  interest  in  the 
company's  products. 

6.  Regarding  improvement  in  distribution  of 
goods,  packing  same,  etc. 

7.  Regarding  new  ideas  as  to  selling  and 
the  company's  products. 

8.  Regarding  stimulating  interest  of  em- 
ployees in  their  work  in  general. 

9.  Regarding  economics  of  every 
(especially  office  supplies,  shipping  and 
supplies,  postage,  etc.). 

10.  Regarding  prevention  of  waste  of  any  kind . 

11.  Regarding  welfare  and  safety  devices. 

12.  Regarding  simplifications  of  office  systems, 
stockkeeping  records,  etc. 

13.  Regarding  short  cuts  to  save  time. 

14.  Regarding  elimination  of  complaints  of 
customers. 

15.  Regarding  attractiveness,  etc.,  of  show 
windows,  signs,  etc. 

16.  Regarding  anything  expediting  the 
company's  business. 

17.  Regarding  anything  pertaining  to  the 
company's  business. 


Rcnius  for  poking  his  nose  into  things, 
restless  and  eager  about  inventing. 
Inside  of  the  first  month  he  went  to 
his  foreman  with  an  idea  for  a  new  foot 
control  for  the  machine  he  was  operat- 
ing. It  was  a  revolutionary  thing;  it 
meant  an  increase  of  speed  and  output. 
But  did  the  young  mechanic  put  it 
across?  He  did  not.  The  foreman 
looked  at  the  design  with  a  suspicious 
eye,  grunted,  told  the  youth  to  leave 
it  with  him  a  few  days,  and  promptly 
laid  the  thing  away  and  apparently 
forgot  it. 

"Two  weeks  later  the  employee 
ventured  to  ask  his  foreman  if  he  had 
had  a  chance  to  look  into  the  matter. 
Too  damn  expensive,'  said  the  fore- 
man, shaking  his  head.  'I  don't  say 
it  mightn't  work,  but  we  can't  go  and 
scrap  a  whole  shop  full  of  high-priced 
machinery  just  to  try  out  some  smart 
notion  of  yours.'  I  know  this  experi- 
ence because  I  was  that  boy,"  con- 
tinued the  executive.  "I  quit,  and 
I've  never  been  back.  I  don't  know 
what  was  done  with  my  design,  but  1 
do  know  that  the  idea  is  very 
generally  applied  in  machines 
of  that  type  today.  I've  often 
wondered  whether  that  foreman 
stole  my  poor  little  brain- 
child." 

The  story  of  this  incident  cann- 
up  in  the  course  of  a  recent 
inquiry  on  the  subject  of  sugges- 
tion systems,  and  the  part  they 
play  in  modern  industry  in  enlist- 
ing the  brains  of  workers  for  the 
improvement  of  business.  It 
typifies  a  rather  extreme  case 
of  a  situation  that  perhaps  has 
been  the  chief  bane  of  suggestion 
systems  — namely,  the  adverse 
attitude  of  foremen  and  other 
under-executives  and  their  in- 
fluence in  deadening  the  initia- 
tive, of  their  subordinates. 

'To  get  anywhere  worth 
Koing."  said  the  New  England 
manager  just  quoted,  "a  sugges- 
tion system  has  to  come  out  in 
the  open  and  actively  bid  for 
suggestions.  It  isn't  enough  to 
invite  suggestions,  to  let  it  1* 
known  merely  that  suggestions 
arc  welcomed  and  will  not  be 
frowned  on  by  the  foremen.  No. 
sir,  you've  got  to  put  a  premium 
on  suggestions.  You  must  make 
it  clear  that  suggestions  are 
recognized  as  the  product  of 
extra  work,  and  are  to  be  paid 
for  as  such;  that  the  management 
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looks  on  them  as  beyond  the  line  of 
routine  duty.  There  must  be  some 
extra  incentive  to  get  extra  work  from 
employees,  and  this  incentive  must  be 
of  a  nature  to  appeal  to  the  worker  as 
worth  striving  for." 

A  certain  specialty  store  in  New 
York  has  set  up  a  suggestion  box  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  employees'  entrance. 
The  store  is  a  large  one,  advertises 
extensively  and  enjoys  a  wide  patron- 
age, but  some  months  ago  the  general 
manager  realized  that  much  of  his 
profit  was  leaking  away  in  hidden 
inefficiencies.  He  called  in  an  efficiency 
man  and  paid  him  a  neat  fee  to 
systematize  certain  features  of  his 
business.  But  the  store  wouldn't  take 
the  engineer's  advice  and  install  a  real 
suggestion  system.  The  altitude  of 
the  executive  at  the  head  of  the 
business  was  something  like  this:  "I 
pay  these  people  for  their  time,  and 
am  entitled  to  all  the  product  of  their 
time.  They  make  their  livings  out  of 
this  store,  so  they  owe  it  to  the  store 
to  contribute  everything  possible  to 
its  success." 

His  employees,  however,  don't  admit 
these  conclusions.  With  them  the 
suggestion  box  has  become  a  joke.  A 
few  anonymous  suggestions  have  been 
dropped  in  — one  calling  attention  to  a 
leaky  faucet  in  the  washroom,  another 
mentioning  that  the  firm  ought  to 
install  a  profit-sharing  system,  and  a 
criticism  of  the  firm's  advertising  as 
"too  conventional"  — these  are  typical 
of  what  has  been  received:  trivial  and 
worthless,  every  one  of  them.  The 
engineer  says  that  the  reason  the 
employees  do  not  respond  is  the  atti- 
tide  of  the  employer  and  his  failure  to 
offer  them  any  worthwhile  incentive 
for  exerting  themselves. 

This  does  not  mean  that  money 
awards  are  always  necessary.  One 
industrial  executive  believes  that  in- 
stead of  giving  a  man  a  dollar  bill  or  a 
!ive-dollar  gold  piece  for  a  helpful 
suggestion,  it  is  much  better  to  reward 
aim  with  some  personal  article  that 
te  can  keep  as  a  permanent  token  — a 
micrometer,  a  pipe,  a  fountain  pen,  a 
purse  or  a  watch.  The  money  is  soon 
ipent  and  forgotten;  the  gift  article 
remains  a  thing  of  usefulness  and 
pleasure,  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
company's  appreciation  of  the  sugges- 
tion and  a  silent  invitation  to  think  up 
another  one. 

An  obvious  objection  occurs  here. 
In  a  big  organization  it  is  impossible  to 
mow  and  frequently  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  personal  likes  of  each  suggester, 
md  without  this  knowledge  there  is 
iangcr  of  selecting  the  wrong  article 
'or  a  gift.  Some  employers  have  got 
round  this  by  offering  a  variety  of 
rlicles  from  which  successful  sugges- 
)>rs  may  take  their  pick.  The  array 
i  prizes  may  be  displayed  in  a  show- 
ase,  or  photographed  and  reproduced 


SUGGESTION  BLANK 

Employer,*. re  urged  to  make  .D.er.tioo.  of a  CONSTRUCTIVE  CHARACTER  0-  that  Ma.kt.copk, 
o(  which  wil)  be  (band  in  diffTot  part,  of  the  tm.ldii.ic  to  b<  uard  for  thi,  parpoar  It  ta  aot  Mnnuy  to  Man 
the  au&gr»<ion,  to  before  placing  it  in  the  Suxfcatlon  Box  remove  *ixi  retain  the  coupon  at  lb*  bottom  of  the 
pof  by  which  yon  may  identify  yoor  number  if  an  award  iagfeea  The  Committee  p«bl.»he»  n  report  of  ibe 
aetioo  which  the/  haie  recommended  for  Hiygrationi  not  receieinff  award*. 
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Tear  off  tint  SLIP  and  keep  it  in  yoor  pocket  until  the  hat  of 
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The  numbered  atub  at  the  bottom  of  thla  blank,  uaeei  by  a  New  York  department 

coma  the  timidity  of  employee*  by  maJklna  It  unneceaaary  for  them  to  ai£n 


in  posters.  Another  way  of  avoiding 
the  difficulty  is  to  appeal  to  the 
universal  instinct  of  pride  by  putting 
the  prizes  on  an  honor  basis.  An  Ohio 
factory  awards  a  bronze  medal  and  an 
engraved  certificate  to  each  author  of 
a  worthwhile  safety  suggestion,  and  it 
finds  that  these  bronzes,  ribbons  and 
parchments  arc  keenly  sought  after 
and  highly  esteemed  — much  more  so 
than  would  be  their  cash  equivalent. 

Similar  to  this  attitude  is  that  of  a 
New  York  management  engineer  who 
has  had  considerable  experience  in 
installing  efficiency  systems,  including 


those  that  encourage  suggestions.  For 
minor  suggestions  not  resulting  in  a 
direct  saving  or  earning  of  money — and 
Ihe  majority  of  those  received  in  the 
average  plant  or  office  arc  of  this  kind 
—  he  would  give  merits  or  credits  to 
be  counted  in  considering  salary  in- 
creases or  promotions,  or  some  gift 
that  would  involve  favorable  public 
recognition  of  the  author  of  the  sug- 
gestion. Only  when  the  suggestion 
results  in  a  measurable  saving  of 
expense  should  a  monetary  award  be 
given,  in  his  opinion,  and  then  the 
amount  should  be  in  some  proportion 
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The  Shoe  That  Saved  the  Year 

By  Featuring  a  Woman's  Shoe  of  the  Kind  Advocated  by  Nurses 
and  Physicians,  One  Company  Has  Bridged  the  Gap  in  Its  Market 


ONE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  conse- 
quences of  the  war  has  been  a 
change  in  the  public  attitude 
towards  "comfort shoes," Trade  papers, 
medical  journals  and  newspapers  alike 
commented  during  the  war  on  the  high 
percentage  of  men  rejected  because  of 
poor  feet.  Thousands  of  men  have 
returned  from  service  with  the  army 
and  navy  converted  to  shoes  that  em- 
phasize comfort,  rather  than  style. 

It  was  inevitable,  of  course,  that 
women  should  feel  the  impulse  of  the 
movement,  but  in  selling  women  the 
task  has  been  harder.  Retailers  and 
retail  salespeople  say  that  even  though 
a  woman  may  have  ailing  feel;  even 
though  her  doctor  may  prescribe  a 
certain  type  of  shoe,  her  courage  fails 
her  when  her  shoes  arc  finally  fitted 
and  she  views  them  in  the  mirror  in 
their  well-defined  ugliness. 

This  was  the  selling  task  that  con- 
fronted the  J.  &  T.  Cousins  Shoe 
Company  when  it  prepared,  last  year, 
to  market  a  new  shoe.  The  executives 
of  the  company  foresaw  a  slump  in  the 
shoe  business.  They  found  that 
retailers  could  not  liquidate  their  stocks 
in  less  than  a  year.  Not  content  to 
wait  a  year  for  orders,  the  J.  &  T. 
Cousins  Company  decided  to  cash  in 
on  the  growing  popularity  of  comfort 
shoes  and  put  out  a  shoe  of  the  kind 
advocated  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  former 
army  nurses,  physicians,  hygiene  ex- 
perts and  various  schools. 

Designers  and  model  makers  began 
to  experiment  to  see  how  they  could 
improve  on  some  of  the  company's 
standard  lasts  from  the  orthopedic 
viewpoint;  how  they  could  put  style 
into  the  shoo  without  sacrificing  its 
fitting  qualities.  They  made  up  both 
oxfords  and  boots  in  various  leathers, 
with  varying  heights  of  heel  and 
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varying  shapes  of  toe.  The  new 
models  were  tried  on  various  types  of 
feet.  The  belter  models  were  selected 
and  still  further  improved.  This  oper- 
ation was  repeated  until  a  satisfactory 
last  was  developed  and  patlems  and 
processes  were  perfected.  The  re- 
sulting shoe  was  found  to  embody  the 
best  features  of  the  older  lasts,  plus  a 
degree  of  style  that  theretofore  had  not 
been  considered  possible  in  a  comfort 
shoe.  Even  this  new  shoe  was  tried 
out  on  various  types  of  feet  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  before  it  was 
offered  to  the  trade  in  the  present 
Modeasc  shoe. 

When  the  shoe  was  presented  to  the 
trade  the  year-end  sales  were  starting, 
and  salesmen  found  it  almost  im- 
possible to  gel  any  retailer  to  look  at  a 
line  of  shoes,  much  less  to  buy.  Old 
friends  of  the  house  were  not  called  on 
personally,  but  samples  were  sent  wilh 
a  detailed  description  of  the  shoe, 
what  it  would  accomplish  and  the  place 
it  would  fill  at  the  present  time  in  any 
slock  of  shoes. 

Each  dealer  that  ordered  was 
requested  to  report  on  the  reception 
accorded  the  shoe  by  his  customers  and 
to  suggest  possible  improvements. 
The  reports  convinced  the  J.  &  T. 
Cousins  Company  that  the  shoe  was 
going  to  prove  popular,  so  they  pre- 
pared to  increase  production  and 
mapped  oul  a  plan  to  help  the  relailer 
get  this  new  business. 

To  obtain  the  closest  contact  with 
the  market,  the  company  opened  a 
small  Modeasc  shop  in  New  York 
City  and  advertised  the  shoe  in  four 
newspapers.    The  copy  was  educa- 


tional in  character,  designed  to  show 
why  the  Modease  shoe  can  be  worn 
with  comfort  by  women  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  wearing  high  heels  and 
to  prove  that  this  shoe  provides  both 
comfort  and  style.  To  prevent  any 
possibility  that  the  name  might  not  be 
understood  the  company  adopted  the 
slogan,  'The  Comfort  Shoe  That's 
Also  Smart." 

Similar  copy  was  prepared  for 
Cousins  distributors  and  is  used  wher- 
ever Modease  shoes  are  sold.  Salesmen 
were  schooled  in  selling  talks.  One 
of  them  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
Modeasc  shoe  is  not  calculated  to 
fulfill  all  functions  of  a  shoe— at  least, 
for  all  women. 

'There  is  no  reason,"  says  thi 
salesman,  "why  a  woman  should  not 
wear  high-heeled  shoes  on  formal 
occasions  or  even  for  afternoon  wear. 
But  for  her  morning  hours  and  for  her 
outdoor  life  she  requires  a  shoe  that 
will  not  only  give  her  comfort  but  will 
protect  her  feet  and  enable  her  tc 
enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  the  work 
or  the  sport  in  which  she  is  engaged.' 

Probably  the  company's  most  effec- 
tive advertising,  however,  is  that 
represented  by  its  window  cards.  Card: 
are  being  prepared  and  will  be  suppliec 
to  each  distributor,  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  a  window  shoulc 
contain  from  two  to  four  cards. 

On  February  4,  I  sat  in  the  Modeasc 
shop  in  New  York  City  for  twenh 
minutes  and  saw  seven  women  stop 
and  study  the  cards.  Two  of  therr 
came  in  and  bought.  Not  even 
twenty-minute-period  will  show  a: 
big  a  percentage  of  sales  as  this,  bui 
the  cards  are  producing  splcndk 
results. 

Copy  for  form  letters  is  also  suppliec 
to   distributors.    One   letter   is  foi 


In  twenty  minute*  Mr.  Feblman  saw  terca  women  study  the  cards  In  tola  display 
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^  '  *      TRAGI  MARK 

Advertising 


"Glad  to  give  you  the  business — 

you're  working  for  a  good  house" 

There  is  nothing  hard  to  understand  in  this  matter  of  making  business  more 
profitable  by  making  it  more  friendly.  The  first  step  in  any  sale  is  confidence.  And 
confidence  is  most  easily  won  through  friendship. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  make  business  more  friendly.  The  same  principles  hold  here 
as  in  private  life.  Men  hunger  constantly  for  appreciation,  and  respond  to  h  with 
a  genial  glow  of  gratitude. 

For  twenty- five  years  Brown  &  Bigelow  have  studied  the  relations  of  business  men 
with  their  customers  to  find  the  points  of  contact  at  wbkh  greater  friendliness  may  be 
introduced.  And  have  devised  many  clever  means  of acknowledging  appreciation—  gift 
articles  of  rich  Mission  Leather  like  the  desk  calendar  pad  here  shown,  warm- hearted 
Holiday  Business  Greetings,  Art  Calendars  ofrarc  harmony  and  beauty ,  clever  utilities 
in  Metal  and  Celluloid. 

At  a  time  when,  u  nerer  before,  jrou  need  the  confidence  of  those  whom  you  serve,  they  offer 
you  tested  means  of  building  the  food  will  without  which  no  concern  can  long  endure. 

Writt  today  for"  Remembrance  Advertising"  a  helpful  booklet  relating  actual 
incident  t  of  the  warm  fewer  of  friendliness  in  business  and  the  means  tf teetering  it. 


Brown  6>  Bigelow— Quality  Park— Saint  Paul— Minnesota 
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trained  nurses  and  school  teachers; 
another  is  for  business  women.  A 
trained  nurse  affords  one  of  the  best 
advertising  mediums  any  dealer  can 
have,  and  the  J.  &  T.  Cousins  Com- 
pany is  showing  its  dealers  how  to 
capitalize  this  fact.  A  nurse  whose 
case  may  run  from  two  weeks  to  as 
much  as  two  months  or  longer  in- 
variably develops  a  close  relationship 
with  her  patient;  if  the  nurse  has  been 
comfortably  and  scientifically  fitted 
to  shoes  the  patient  probably  will 
learn  the  fact  and  learn,  also,  the 
name  of  the  shoe. 

The  following  letter  to  nurses  and 
teachers  embodies  the  "big  idea" 
behind  the  i 


Dear  Madam: — 

I  her.'  has  been  for  some  time  a  derided 
tread  of  opinion  among  women  who  dress 
carefully  toward  the  orthopedic  type  of  shne 
— the  shoe  scientifically  planned  and 
constructed  to  give  the  human  foot  the 
possible  comfort  and  freedom  of 


Unhappily  most  of  these  orthopedic  I 
afford  the  owner  more  or  Iras  comfort  - 
and  nothing  mart.  In  grace  of  line,  in 
material,  in  all  the  finer  details  of  the  art 
of  shormaking  they  leave  much  to  be  desired 
In  our  Modease  Shoe,  without  sacrificing 
any  essential  quality  of  the  orthopedic  slioe. 
we  have  refined  the  lines,  improved  the 
selection  of  materials  and  kept  the  work- 
manship in  accordance  with  the  high  stand- 
ard reached  is  recent  years  by  the  dress 
shoe.    The  result  is  a  shoe  of  genuinely  die- 

of  the  hyarnic  type.  Iv" 
with  comfort  by  I 
Louis  heels. 

Our  new  shop  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  sale  of  Modease  Shoes.  You  will  find 
them  there  in  a  great  variety  of  materials 
in  both  boots  and  low  shoes.  Modease 
Shoes  are  made  by  J.  A  T.  Cousins,  shoe- 
makers since  IIU*. 

A  staff  of  salespeople  specially  trained  in 
filling  Modease  Shorn  will  serve  you  at  the 
Modease  Shop.  We  hop*  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  fitting  you  with  Modease  Shoes  in 
the  near  future. 


TIIK  MODEASE  SHOP. 

Other  Modease  shops  will  be  opened 
in  New  York  City,  and  one  each  in 
two  or  three  olher  cities.  The  shops 
in  New  York  City  will  be  operated  by 
the  J.  &  T.  Cousins  Company;  in  each 
of  the  other  cities  a  local  retailer  will 
Ik'  induced  to  specialize  on  the  line  by 
opening  a  small  Modease  shop  and 
conducting  it  independent  of  his  own 
store.  St.  Louis  has  been  selected  as 
the  location  of  one  such  shop,  and  one 
may  be  established  in  Newark. 

Through  letters  and  personal  calls 
at  the  training  schools,  the  shops  will 
reach  nurses  and  student  nurses. 
Modease  shoes  will  be  demonstrated  to 
the  head  nurse,  and  the  demon- 
strator will  ask  permission  to  talk' 
to  the  entire  nursing  class. 

In  addition  to  its  window  cards, 
newspaper  copy,  form  letters  and 
personal  solicitation,  the  Cousins 
organization  has  prepared  a  set  of 
unfinished  shoe  models,  beginning  with 
the  first  pattern  cut  for  Modease  shoes 
and  progressing  to  the  completed 
model.  The  customer  sees  the  shoe 
in  an  embryonic  stage  on  the  last,  the 
upper  drawn  over  the  last;  she  sees  it 

\t  with  welt  sewed  on;  next  with 


soles  attached;  then  with  the  heel  in 
place,  and  so  on  to  the  final  operation. 
In  the  display  arc  represented  the  ten 
principal  departments  in  which  the 
shoe  is  made. 

These  sample  parts  are  shipped  to 
the  dealer.  He  retains  them  three  or 
four  days,  or  a  week,  during  which 
they  may  be  shown  in  his  window  and 
explained  in  detail  to  all  his  sales- 


people. Although  the  set  is  designed 
primarily  for  the  dealer  and  his  selling 
force,  it  also  makes  an  interesting 
display  for  a  window. 

With  the  set  goes  a  written  lecture, 
which  the  dealer  can  read  to  his  sales- 
people at  an  evening  meeting,  each 
page  describing  in  detail  some  one 
operation  in  the  making  of  Modease 
shoes. 


All  They  Can  See  is  the  Price" 

(Continued  Irom  page  9) 


"I  can  analyze  any  shoe  we've  got  in 
the  store  and  tell  what  that  shoe  is 
doing.  I  can  do  the  same  thing  to  any 
section  of  the  store.  I  know  what's 
going  on  in  sales  —  at  the  time  it's  going 
on.  Where  pressure  is  needed.  I  can 
apply  the  pressure -at  the  time  it's 
needed.  From  an  analysis  of  how  the 
merchandise  has  sold  I  determine  what 
to  buy. 

"Our  stock-keeping  system  is  an 
adaptation.  We  didn't  invent  it.  It's 
a  composite  of  a  number  of  other 
systems.  Right  along  that  line  I  want 
to  say  something  about  the  help  that 
manufacturers  give  to  retailers  in  ad- 
vising methods.  Now  understand  me 
—  we  retailers  appreciate  every  sugges- 
tion and  every  bit  of  constructive 
criticism  that  the  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  pass  along  to 
us.  We  get  many  of  our  ideas  from 
them.  But  I  think  that  some  of  those 
fellows  occasionally  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  retailer  may  have  problems 
peculiar  to  his  locality  and  his  trade, 
and  that  he  may  have  workod  out ! 
ideas  of  his  own  in  the  solution  of  those 
problems.  An  example  of  that  is  our 
stock  system. 

"Here's  another  example:  The 
statistician  of  a  shoe  manufacturing 
concern  up  in  Boston  sits  at  his  desk 
and  looks  at  the  census  figures.  'Holy 
smoke,'  he  says,  'the  city  of  So-and-so 
has  an  industrial  population  of  72  per 
cent !  Those  dealers  down  there  ought 
to  be  selling  more  wide  shoes.'  I  le  re- 
ports to  his  sales  department  and  the 
sales  department  takes  the  matter  up, 
tactfully,  with  us. 

"Now  the  fact  is  that  this  particular 
store  breaks  all  the  rules.  This  may 
be  an  industrial  city.  Maybe  an  un- 
usually large  proportion  of  its  popula- 
tion walks  in  wide  shoes.  But  we  sell 
more  narrow  shoes  than  we  do  wide 
ones.  Our  own  records,  and  not  the 
census  figures,  show  that. 

"Sometimes  we  have  to  look  beyond 
even  our  own  figures.  For  instance, 
one  summer  we.  had  a  deuce  of  a  run  on 
small  shoes.  I  thought  we  had  sudden- 
ly acquired  all  the  small-shoe  trade  in 
the  city.  Hut  I  inquired  among  other 
retailers  here  in  town  and  found  they 
were  experiencing  the  same  thing.  At 


the  end  of  that  year  our  selling  record 
might  have  indicated  that  we  ought  tc 
load  up  on  small  shoes  for  the  following 
summer.  But  we  were  conservative 
Events  proved  we  were  wise.  There 
was  no  run  on  small  shoes  in  that 
following  summer. 

"Why  not?  I  don't  know.  I  dc 
know  that  a  woman  who  wears  very 
small  shoes  generally  buys  severa 
pairs  at  a  tin\e  —  probably  because  sh« 
finds  a  shoe  that  fits  her.  But  why  al 
the  small-footed  women  should  buy  al 
their  shoes  at  the  same  time  and  thei 
all  be  out  of  the  market  for  the  satin 
length  of  time -that's  beyond  me.  1 
can't  explain  it  any  more  than  I  cai 
explain  how  a  man  can  come  in  here 
buy  a  pair  of  shoes  for  his  little  boy 
start  out  with  about  four  dollars'  wortl 
of  this  store's  money-loss  wrapped  uj 
with  his  purchase  and  pause  in  his  cxi 
to  accuse  us  of  profiteering!" 

JETHO  does  most  of  the  buyinj 
public's  buying?  The  French  hav 
lying,  cherchez  lafemme,  which,  free!; 
translated,  means  "find  the  woman.' 
If  you  want  to  find  the  buying  womai 
drop  into  the  nearest  department  store 
There  you  will  find  several  thousam 
of  her. 

I.  however,  sought  a  departmen 
store  manager.  The  store  happened  : 
be  one  of  those  dignified  ones.  I  huntet 
up  its  sales  manager  and  asked  him  t< 
talk  to  me  about  business. 

"Nineteen-twenty-one."  he  said.  *  i 
to  be  an  advertising  year.  Advertising 
will  be  a  retail  store's  most  poten 
weapon  against  sales  resistance.  I 
will  be  up  to  us  to  make  the  best  us- 
possible  of  that  weapon.  We  mus 
study  our  advertising  as  never  before 
The  copy  plan  may  be  sound.  Th« 
lay-out  scheme  may  be  effective.  W< 
may  be  using  the  best  mediums.  It 
short,  our  advertising  may  look  al 
right.  But  the  thing  we  must  st nd> 
is  bigger  than  any  of  these  details:  it  i 
the  linking  up  of  advertising  to  sale: 
effort.  It  is  a  study  that  will  earn 
us  into  matters  of  policy. 

"Speaking  of  policy  reminds  me  o 
an  odd  thing  that  happened  to  us,  hen 
in  this  store,  just  after  the  first  of  th< 
year.  This  store,  you  know,  is  con 
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servative.  For  instance,  we  never 
have  used  price  comparisons.  We 
never  have  said  in  our  advertising  that 
a  certain  article  is  a  'ten-dollar  value  at 
seven-nincty-eight,'  or  even  described 
it  with  the  line,  "Formerly  ten  dollars, 
now  seven-ninety-eight.' 

"Now  to  tell  the  truth  about  it,  Pva 
never  been  thoroughly  "sold*  myself  on 
this  policy  of  ours.  I  mean,  I've  never 
been  convinced  that  price  comparisons, 
in  themselves,  arc  unethical,  or  that  the 
use  of  them  is  undignified.  I  have 
always  realized,  of  course,  that  this 
store's  individuality  is  one  of  its  big- 
gest assets  and  that  that  individuality 
has  been  maintained  by  the  preserving 
of  our  traditions,  one  of  which  is  the 
rule  against  price  comparisons.  But 
I've  never  been  convinced  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  rule  itself. 

"Well,  the  firs*  of  the  year  came 
along.  During  the  holidays  business 
everywhere  had  been  good.  But  every- 
body, it  seemed,  was  looking  for  a  let- 
down right  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
I  thought  the  thing  out.  'Now.'  I 
said  to  myself,  'everybody  else  is  look- 
ing for  a  slump  after  New  Year's.  Why 
can't  we  outguess  our  competitors  for 
once  and  jump  into  Nineteen-twenty- 
one  with  a  splash?  Why  can't  we 
hit  'em  between  the  eyes,  while  no- 
body's looking?' 

"We  did.  At  least  we  carried  out 
one-half  the  program.  We  made  a 
prodigious  splash  — prodigious  for  us  — 
in  men's  wear.  We  stuck  to  our  policy 
of  no  comparisons  of  prices.  But  the 
prices  actually  were  slashed.  We  were 
prepared  to  handle  a  cyclone  of 
business.  But  the  cyclone  didn't 
materialize.  We  hadn't  hit  anybody 
between  the  eyes.  We  didn't  get  a 
corporal's  guard  of  customers!  They 
simply  didn't  come  into  the  store;  that 
was  all.  Our  advertising,  I  decided, 
had  failed  to  pull  — had  failed  against 
the  advertising  of  our  competitors. 

"For,  you  see,  we  had  competition. 
Our  competitors  — every  one  of  them, 
it  seemed  — had  thought  the  thing  out 
just  as  I  did  and  had  decided  to  out- 
guess all  his  competitors.  Each  one 
of  them  had  splashed  into  the  new  year 
at  the  same  time  we  did. 

"But  we  didn't  get  any  business.  To 
me,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to 
blame  that  on  but  our  advertising,  and 
specifically  our  advertising  policy. 

"  'Now.'  I  said  to  myself,  'this  proves 
that  we're  wrong  on  this  rule  of  no 
comparison  of  prices.  1 1  may  be  ethical 
and  dignified  and  all  that  to  banish 
<  omparisons;  but  doggone  it.  our  com- 
petitors are  using  comparisons  and 
they're  beating  us  to  the  business! 
We  can't  afford  to  be  too  dignified  to 
light/ 

"That,  I  thought,  was  the  trouble: 
our  advertising  was  too  dignified.  The 
other  fellows,  with  their  comparative 
prices,   had  drawn  the  trade.  I 


Speed 

Convenience 
Labor-Saving 


New  Electric  Model 

Protectograph  Check  Writer 

Several  large  hanks  and  corporation  offices  have  been 
giving  the  new  Electric  Model  a  thorough  "try-out" 
for  several  months,  and  all  report  that  it  has  found  high 
favor.    The  longer  used,  the  more  it  is  appreciated. 

Entire  operation  of  writing  and  protecting  amounts 
is  controlled  with  left  hand — leaving  right  hand  free 
to  feed  the  checks.  It  will  soon  pay  for  itself  wherever 
there  is  a  large  number  of  checks  to  be  issued  daily,  or 
in  a  rush. 

Adaptable  to  either  alternating  or  direct  current  of 
110  to  120  volts.  Where  current  is  220  volts,  a  smalJ 
adapter-socket  is  furnished  at  cost. 


PRICES 


On  all  models  guaranteed  against 
reduction  during  1921. 

Protectograph  prices  are  standard 
— always  the  same,  for  one  machine 
or  100.  The  wide  range  of  styles, 
sizes  and  models  insures  that  you 
may  always  find  a  genuine  Todd 
machine  suited  to  your  particular 
requirements  at  a  price  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 


Miniature  household 

models,  "Not  Overs,  "etc.  51 S  to  $35 
Peerless  Junior  (Single 

Color)    

Standard  (Two  Color)  -- 
EXACTLY  (Two  Color) 
Special  and  Foreign  (Two 

Color)  ....   

Electric  (Two  Color).. 


40 
50 
60 


70  to  80 
12Sandup 


EXACTLY  FIFTY  ONE  DOLLARS  SIX  CENTS 


"Shredded"  amount  line  of  ProtectoOraph  Check  Writer" 
Two  color*  —  amount*  red,  denomination*  black 


To  Treasurers  : 


We  wish  to  exhibit  the  speed  and  convenience  of  the  new  / 
Electric  Check  Writer,  the  first  of  its  kind,  wherever  checks     /  ^  ^ 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  m<»st      ✓  c& 

/  J*  W 


are  issued  in  large  numbers, 
interesting  demonstration- — with  no  obligation  to  purchase. 


Todd  Protectograph  Go.  / 
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EMablUked  1899 
1179  Univrraity  Ave.,  Rocbeiter,  N.Y. 
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Printing 

from  steel 
gets  a  better  reception 


The  impression  created  by  your  letters 
or  statements  depends  not  only  on 
the  printed  or  typewritten  message, 
but  also  on  the  quality  of  paper  used 
and  the  character  of  the  printing  on 
that 


Printing  from  steel  gives  that  dis- 
tinguished effect  characteristic  of  engraving. 
It  is  especially  effective  for  letter-heads,  envelopes, 
statements  and  the  like. 

We  will  gladly  submit  samples — and  prices — 


WILLIAM  MANN  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 


The  Philadelphia 
National  Bank  Mai 
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Fenton 
Labels  and  Seals 

STICK 


YOU  have  countless  needs  for 
libels  and  seals  in  your  busi- 
ness. Be  sure  you  use  Fenton 
Labels  and  Seals.  They  stick  where 
you  stick  them.  The  whole  surface 
takes  hold.  No  curlingof  edges, 
tearing,  or  peeling  off.  This  stick- 
ability  is  one  of  the  things  that 
make  Fenton  Labels  and  Seals 
famous. 

Fenton  Label  and  Seal  designs 
are  numberless.  Fenton  quality 
means  the  best  paper — the  best 
printing  and  color  work  with  the 
best  sticking  surface.  Fenton 
service  insures  prompt  delivery. 
Fenton  value  means  the  best  labels 
and  seals  at  the  lowest  price  con- 
sistent with  quality. 

Let  us  supply  you  with  Fenton 
Labels  and  Seals.  Write  us  for 
p'rices  and  catalog. 

FENTON  LABEL  CO.,  INC 

S0S-S12  IUm  StrMt 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Dayton  Moneyweibht 
Parcel  Post  Scale 

No.  145 

Capacity,  Seventy  Pounds 


Automatically  weighing  and  computing 
to  tb«  lull  capacity  of  Um  seal*. 

Moneyweight  Scale  Co. 

US  WEST  MADISON  ST, CHICAGO 
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believed  that  for  about  a  week.  I  be- 
lieved it  until  I  learned  what  results 
the  other  fellows  had  realized  from  that 
big,  city-wide  splash  into  the  new  year. 
No  one  of  them  had  had  a  corporal's 
guard  of  customers!  Now  I  don't 
know  whose  advertising  is  right - 
theirs  or  ours." 

Next  I  found  another  retail  sales 
manager,  the  sales  chief  of  another 
department  store.  It  happened  that 
the  store  I  picked  had  just  moved  into 
a  new  building.  The  three  lower  floors 
were  more  or  less  in  order,  for  the 
"settling"  process  had  started  at  the 
ground  level  and  was  moving  upward. 
The  sales  manager,  I  learned,  was  up 
on  the  fourth  floor,  amidst  the  iron 
beds  and  the  lawn-swings.  He  was 
penned  up  in  a  mahogany-and-ground- 
glass  cubicle  over  in  a  corner;  when  I 
arrived,  in  fact,  the  penning-up  of  the 
sales  manager  was  going  on.  A  serene- 
ly self-contained  carpenter  was  doing 
the  penning.  The  carpenter  had  a  red 
mustache.  As  he  rapped  away  at  the 
partition  he  reminded  me,  somewhat 
irrelevantly,  of  a  woodpecker— an  ener- 
getic, noisy  woodpecker. 

"Well,"  I  greeted  the  sales  manager, 
when  I  had  penetrated  to  where  he  was, 
"what's  the  good  word?" 

"I  don't  know  any  good  words,"  he 
said,  "but  just  now  I  know  a  lot  of  bad 
ones.  Sit  down  until  I  finish  reading 
this  proof." 

For  five  minutes  both  the  sales 
manager  and  the  carpenter  were  busy. 
Then  the  former  laid  aside  his  proof 
and  his  shears  to  talk;  but  the  latter 
went  right  on  with  his  work. 

"You  know,"  the  sales  manager 
began,  indicating  the  half-corrected 
proof  of  the  following  morning's  full- 
page  advertisement,  "I've  taken  over 
the  advertising  department  Maybe 
it  will  turn  out  that  I  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  advertising  department— 
darned  if  I  know  which.  But,  you  see, 
I've  always  had  supervisory  charge  of 
the  advertising.  In  the  past,  however, 
I've  never  made  a  detailed  study  of  it; 
I've  just  sort  of  watched  it  go  past." 

I  moved  my  chair  closer.  That 
carpenter  swung  a  mean  hammer. 

"I  say,"  said  the  sales  manager, 
"that  I  have  taken  over  the  advertising 
For  awhile,  at  least,  I'm  going  to  read 
every  proof  that  goes  in.  In  the 
process,  incidentally,  I'm  learning  a 
deuce  of  a  lot  about  advertising;  I've 
acquired  a  tremendous  respect  for  its 
craftmanship.  Maybe  I'm  teaching 
the  advertising  department  something 
about  selling.  That's  a  good  thing  all 
around. 

"This  store,  I  feel,  must  intensify  its 
advertising.  We've  got  to  measure 
our  advertising,  design  it  and  plan  it. 
by  the  scale  of  what  it  may  be  expected 
to  produce  in  sales  volume.   Let  me 
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show  you  what  I  mean  by  intensifying 
advertising." 

The  sales  manager  spread  out  the 
proof  he  had  been  correcting.  The 
carpenter  went  steadily  on. 

"Here,"  said  the  sales  manager, 
"look  at  this  item  of  shears.  There's 
a  pair  of  shears,  good  steel,  that  with  a 
sharpener  will  sell  for  seventy-nine 
cents.  All  right  as  an  item.  Now 
look  at  the  item  next  above— silk  hose, 
formerly  two-ninety-five,  to  sell  at 
two-fifteen.  We'll  sell  four  pairs  of 
those  hose  to  one  pair  of  those  shears. 
But  look  at  the  space  given  the  two 
items.  The  shears  have  as  much  as 
the  hose.  I  have  marked  the  shear 
item  to  cut  the  space  down  to  one- 
fourth  and  give  the  extra  space  in  that 
square  to  three  new  items. 

"You  will  notice  that  we  print  com- 
parative prices.  Of  course,  we  don't 
compare  our  prices  with  the  other 
fellow's,  nor  do  we  say  that  a  certain 
item  is  a  certain  'value,'  priced  at  so 
much.  But  we  do  show  comparisons 
between  former,  prices  and  current 
prices  in  our  own  store.  I  know  there 
is  an  argument  over  that.  I  know  it  is 
criticized  as  being  'unethical.'  Certain 
of  our  competitors  have  never, com- 
pared prices;  they're  sticking  to  their 
guns  now,  and  I  respect  them  for  their 
stand.  But  personally,  I  believe  that 
comparative  prices,  honestly  com- 
pared, are  not  unethical.  Besides,  I 
believe  that  comparisons  are  of  real, 
informative  value  to  the  customer. 

"All  right.  That's  one  end  of  the 
business.  The  other  end  of  retailing 
is  the  buying.  This,  it  has  been  said, 
is  to  be  an  advertising  year.  It  is. 
Also,  it's  to  be  a  buying  year.  We 
must  keep  our  buyers  on  their  toes. 
They  must  buy  right.  Buying  right 
means  buying  good  merchandise  at 
prices  that,  measured  by  all  existing 
standards,  are  right.  Tha  t  will  enable 
us  to  price  the  stuff  right  in  our  stores. 

"The  third  consideration  is  sales- 
manship. A  good  many  stores  seem 
to  take  their  salesmanship  for  granted. 
We  don't.  I  have  sent  to  a  retail 
school  for  a  graduate  to  teach  our  sales 
people  constructive  salesmanship. 

"And  there  you  have  the  three-part 
combination:  intensified  advertising, 
intelligent  buying  and  constructive 
salesmanship.  With  that  combination 
we'll  sell  goods.  The  public  needs 
merchandise.  The  public  has  money. 
The  public  is  beginning  to  understand. 
The  public  will  not  be  unreasonable." 

Here  the  sales  manager  paused  and 
glanced  over  my  head  to  where  the 
rapping  was  still  going  on.  Then  he 
raised  his  voice  and  said  to  me: 

"I  say  the  public  isn't  unreasonable 
-all  except  that  carpenter;  and  he's 
the  most  unreasonable  man  I  ever 
saw!" 


I  

Kellogg  Intercommunicating 
Telephone  Systems 

Yl  "JITH  any  business  institution  that  is  experiencing  healthy 
growth  the  problem  of  maintaining  communication  means 
!  money  saved  or  lost.    It  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Good 

telephone  service  is  a  modern  business  necessity. 

What  will  we  install? 
How  much  will  it  coat? 
Where  will  we  buy  it? 

These  re  questions  that  govern  the  purchase,  but  the  most 
important  consideration  is  — 

Will  it  be  dependable? 

We  need  only  point  to  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  Kellogg 
telephone  equipment  in  operation  in  many  large  cities  to 
answer  this  question.  Kellogg  Intercommunicating  aavea 


USE  IS  THE  TEST. 
Write,  Addr»-in4  Dmpt.  41. 


Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Company 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


LIKE 

THE  OLD  LADY 
WHO  LIVED  IN  A  SHOE 

the  average  filing  system  usu- 
ally "has  so  many  papers  it 
doesn't  know  what  to  do." 

If  your  files  are  overcrowded  —  if 
they  bulge  with  mussed-up  corres- 
pondence—  if  important  papers  are 
hard  to  find,  you  need  — 

FILE 
POCKETS 

They  are  always  upright  in  the  files 
with  the  index  tabs  in  plain  view.  The  bellows-like  expansion  gives  the 
needed  capacity  as  the  papers  are  added.  Made  of  "Paperoid",  the 
toughest  red  rope  stock,  to  outlast  twenty  manila  folders. 

Send  for  a  sample  Vertex  Poeket  and  lake  ike  burden  of  of  your 
fiiing  department.    No  charge  or  obligation. 

ALVAH  BUSHNELL  COMPANY  D-"-^.Z^l~^T"i'- 


VERTEX 


•  CAT  titan  ' 


Pirate  .end  for  rumination  and  trial  a  free  Mmple  of  BUSHNEfi/S 
■l  ,rux"  Paperoid  File  I'ocket,  a.  de«ribcd  in  April  Bm.n«. 

Name  of  Firm  .............................  

Addrraa  .  ......  

■ 

Name  of  I'erton  Inquiring. .....  .................  ............. 

I-Mtcr  aire  or  Legal  »i»e  deairedF   .... 

If  ipecial  lire  it  required.  Mod  aample  of  «hret  to  be  Sled,  and  itire 
width  and  height  of  drawer. 

T.  ALVAH  BUSHNELL  CO.,  Dept.  B.  92S  FiDkH  Sl  ,  Tmnm. .  Pa. 
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Qroffco  Pencil  Sharpener 

T  TNIQVE,  remarkable,  handsome.  Sharpens  perfectly 
{J  1,000  point*  without  change  of  cutter.  Only  one  wear- 
ing part  —  the  35c  cutter,  easily  replaced.  Makes  beautifully 
perfect  points  that  write  belter  and  la«  longer.  With  the 
GRAFFCO  you  can  ge* 

Any  Point  Desired-  No  Special  Adjustments 


Blunt,  sharp  or  medium  —  whichever  you  want,  whenever 
you  want  them.  Use  the  GRAFFCO  Pencil  Sharp- 
ener. It  it  big,  strong  and  handsome;  will  last  a 
lifetime;  and  it  tttttayr  reliable.  Made  in  our  own 
factory,  of  best  material*  and  beautifully  finished  in 
nicklcd  spun  bras  =  .    Write  for  detail  folder. 

A  Good    Dmlrr  Proposition 

GEORGE  B.  GRAFF  COMPANY 

18  Beacon  St.,  Somerville,  BOSTON   42  ,  MASS. 


"Every  sheet  looks  neat,  Mr,  Brown" 

When  our  printer  mentioned  the  good  points  about  Buyers 
Ledger,  I  was  delighted.    And  what  he  said  is  true. 

Buyers  Ledger  is  so  easy  to  handle  in  the  machine.  It  never 
buckles  or  tears.  And  I  never  saw  e'eaner  looking  state- 
ments, Mr.  Brown,  than  we  are  getting  out  on  this  paper. 

BUYERS  LEDGER^ 

A  •front',  moderate-priced  paper  for  machine  bookkeeping'  sod  statement  work 


"Buyers"  is  the  identifying  trade-mark  for  this  ledger 
paper;  it  is  the  mark  of  the  paper  maker,  not  the  jobber,  con- 
verter or  stationer.  The  mill  holds  itself  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  "Buyers"  standard  in  ledger  paper. 

Any  printer  or  stationer  can  supply  Buyers  Ledger 
in  your  work ;  it  is  distributed  nationally. 

FREE  TRIAL  SHEETS  —  If  you  wish  to  experiment  in  your  own 
office,  without  obi  l  sat  ion  whatsoever,  send  for  25  Trial  Sheets  of 
Buyers  Ledger,  cut  to  1 2  *  1  i  inches  (standard  packag  e  ;  if  other  silr 
is  desired,  please  specify).  You  decide  whether  Buyers  Led  sex  will 
help  your  operators  "get  out  the  work." 


CHEMICAL  PAPER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Holyoke.  Massachusetts 


Back- Door  Bankrupts 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

suspicious  referee  in  bankruptcy  later 
had  not  taken  a  notion  to  ask  a  lot  of 
questions  and  do  a  litUe  sleuthing  on 
his  own  initiative.  But  that's  ahead 
of  the  story. 

The  first  store  failed.  It  failed 
spectacularly.  The  failure  astonished 
everybody  in  town.  It  astonished 
even  the  concerns  that  had  been  selling 
goods  to  the  store's  proprietor.  And 
those  concerns  were  even  more  aston- 
ished at  what  the  commercial  autopsy 
revealed.  There  wasn't  two  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  merchandise  in  the 
whole  store!  Where  was  it?  The 
motor  truck  could  have  told.  Tht 
truck  knew  the  way  over  to  the  other 
store  — which  had  not  failed. 

The  case  of  the  merchant  and  the 
money-lenders  called  for  fewer  proper- 
ties, such  as  extra  stores  and  back  doors 
and  motor  trucks.  But  this  case,  too, 
had  wriggled  its  way  close  to  a  success- 
ful consummation  in  the  bankruptcy 
court  when  the  referee  — the  same  ref- 
eree—became  suspicious  and  spoiled 
the  whole  thing. 

The  bankrupt  listed  an  amazim 
array,  of  liabilities.  Specifically,  th< 
list  was  amazing  from  the  number  ol 
persons  it  revealed  as  having  advanced 
capital  to  the  proprietor  of  the  now- 
deflated  enterprise.  There  were  eight 
of  these  money-lenders  and  each  ont 
of  them  had  taken  the  proprietor's  note 
for  the  amount  of  his  respective  loan 
The  total  of  the  notes,  duly  submitted 
as  exhibits  in  the  case,  was  something 
like  $6,500.  The  total  of  liabilities, 
including  secured  and  unsecured  claims 
was  about  $9,000,  and  the  total  of  as- 
sets was  around  $4,000.  What  was 
wrong  with  that?  Oh,  nothing  much 
except  that  the  money-lenders  —  so  tht 
skeptical  referee  discovered  — all  wer< 
brothers-in-law  and  sisters-in-law  anc 
uncles  and  aunts  of  the  bankrupt. 

Now  the  case  of  Gashie  Stein  wai 
different  from  either  of  these.  Gashic 
did  not  operate  in  the  county-seat  town 
where  I  called  on  my  first  bankrupts 
referee.  That,  evidently,  was  one  town 
that  Gashie  missed.  But  the  referee 
told  me  of  Gashic's  case,  not  as  a  local 
instance  within  his  own  experience,  bul 
as  an  example  of  what  a  man  can  ac- 
complish when  he  sets  out,  earnestly 
and  conscientiously,  to  beat  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws. 

Gashie,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  never 
confined  himself  to  any  one  town.  He 
moved  about.  That,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  stability  of  our  national 
commercial  structure,  was  the  trouble 
with  Gashie.  He  wandered,  did  Gashic 
It  wasn't  his  wanderlust  that  brought 
Gashie  finally  to  grief.  It  was  the  fad 
that  he  tried  to  wander  with  too  many 
accoutrements.  His  aim  always,  you 
see.  was  to  wander  quietly  and  without 
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undue  and  annoying  publicity.  But 
with  his  wife.  May.  and  her  seven  cats 
and  the  fifty-one  trunks  with  the 
human  names,  Gashie  was  handi- 
capped. With  May  and  the  cats  and 
the  trunks,  he  might  just  as  well  have 
had  a  circus  on  his  hands. 

Gashie's  method  was  to  enter  a  town 
-  usually  alone,  but  with  May  always 
somewhere  close  by  — and  set  up  a 
store.  He  was  cosmopolitan  as  to 
lines,  was  Gashie,  but  he  rather 
specialized  on  women's  apparel.  He 
would  buy  skillfully  and  sell  profitably, 
meet  all  his  obligations— at  first  — and 
build  up  a  credit  of  120,000  to  $30,000. 

Then  Gashie's  old  itinerant  itch 
would  break  out  again,  and  he  would 
leave.  He  seldom  left  much  behind 
for  his  creditors.  But  usually  he  took 
a  great  deal  with  him.  Sometimes  the 
great  deal  was  in  the  form  of  cash. 
Sometimes  it  consisted  of  expensive 
merchandise.  And  that  was  where 
May  and  the  fifty-one  trunks  came  in. 

May  was  a  good  wife  to  Gashie. 
No  man  ever  had  a  better  helpmate. 
And  May,  in  her  own  right,  had  ability. 
The  generalship  with  which  she  could 
route  those  fifty-one  trunks  around 
over  the  United  States  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  railroad  dispatcher.  May 
was  the  silent,  and  usually  invisible, 
partner.  It  was  May's  job  to  look 
after  the  trunks. 

Gashie  would  leave  some  town  be- 
tween sundown  and  sunup.  He  gen- 
erally left  that  way.  Then,  along  the 
road  somewhere,  he  would  wire  to  May 
who  was  in  her  accustomed  seclusion 
somewhere  near  the  town  Gashie  had 
just  left:  "Where  are  Anabelle  Lee 
and  Lena?"  May  would  reply,  "Ann 
and  Lena  are  in  Chicago."  Or.  maybe 
it  would  be  Milwaukee,  or  Duluth,  or 
Minneapolis.  Anyway,  May  always 
knew  the  exact  whereabouts  of  Ana- 
belle  and  Lena  and  Florence  and 
Bertha  and  some  forty-eight  other 
mysterious  persons.  Then  Gashie 
would  wire  to  May:  "Bring  Anabelle 
and  Lena  (and  maybe  he  would  specify 
three  or  four  or  five  others)  to  Daven- 
port." May,  ever  the  dutiful  spouse, 
would  comply.  She  and  Gashie  would 
meet  in  Davenport  and  there  Gashie. 
under  another  name,  would  open 
another  store. 

All  the  names— Anabelle  and  Lena 
and  Florence  and  Bertha  and  the  rest 
—  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Gashie 
and  May  had  many  associates  in  their 
many  undertakings.  But  Gashie  and 
May  worked  alone.  The  mysterious 
names,  you  see,  were  the  names  of  the 
trunks.  The  trunks  held  concealed 
asse  ts  —  merchandise  ext  rac  ted  by 
Gashie  from  Gashie's  stores  just  before 
each  store  closed  its  doors  to  go  through 
ibsenlee  bankruptcy.  Each  of  the 
trunks  had  been  given  a  name.  Gashie 
mew  all  those  names;  so  did  May. 
Each  of  the  trunks  was  used  for  a 
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Speeding  Up  Routine 

RING  the  war  it  was  a  question  of  speed  at  any  price. 

-L/  Today,  with  competition  keener  than  ever,  the  necessity  for 
speed  at  reduced  cost  is  vital.  The 

Dictograph 

System  of  Interior  Telephones 

speeds  up  production  and  routine  because  it  eliminates  delays,  lost 
motion  and  error. 


Eliminates  Delays 

The  Dictograph  uses  no  switchboard  — 
requires  no  operator.  To  communicate 
you  simply  press  a  key— and  talk.  Con- 
nections are  instantly  made,  and  thus, 
executives  are  able  to  keep  in 
and  instantaneous  touch  with 
department  in  the  organization. 

Speeds  Routine 

With  the  Dictograph  an  executive  can,  in 
I  few  minutes,  dispose  of  details  that 
formerly  consumed  hours.  It  enables  him 
to  pass  orders  and  instructions  down 
the  line,  as  quickly  as  he  thinks  of 
them.  The  Dictograph  System  clears 
his  desk — keeps  his  mind  open  for 
clean-cut,  constructive  thinking.  [ 

Co-ordinates  Individual  j 
Effort  ! 

Dictograph  ease  and  speed  of  opera- 
tion facilitates  the  exchange  of  ideas. 
It  encourages  the  asking  of  questions, 
and  thus,  minimizes  error  and  mis- 
takes.  Conferences  are  held  over  the 


Dictograph  without  anyone  leaving  his 
post.  In  this  way,  important  questions 
of  policy  arc  decided  while  the  facts  are 
still  fresh  in  mind. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Demonstration 
or  Booklet 

A  five-minute  demonstration  on  your  desk  will 
thaw  you  how  the  Dictograph  makes  every  minute 
of  the  diy  yield  - 


full  u.iota  of  accomplishment. 
A  rlermimt  ration  does  not  obligate  you  in  anyway. 
The  Eaaiy  on  Eiccutive  Efficiency"  I  a .  the 
direct  ratio  in  which  efficiency  and  productivity  i< 
increased  a>  tntrr-cnenmumcation  is  perfected.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  executive  upon 

DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

Charts.  H.  LeVavan.  FrrassWol 
210  W..t  42nd  St.,  N.w  York  City 


DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
270  W..t  42ml  St..  New  York  City 

(Check  one  of  the  squares) 
I    1    5'Mnnifr  nsmonstrstlon — Youmaygive 
*-J  us  a  5-minute  Demonstration  of  the  Dictograph 
with  the  understanding  that  it  places  the  un- 
dersigned under  no  obligation. 

□ *>••  Booklot— You  may  mail  "An  Eswy 
on  Fiecutive  Efficiency.; 
problem  td  mtc 
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Save  Money 
on  Your  Mul tigraph 
Ribbons 

The  ink  can  be  replaced  in  youi  multigraph 
nbbons  tune  and  time  again,  if  you  are 
equipped  with  a 


HALCO  Multigraph  Ribbon  Re-inker 


Thla  it  oui  latrat  model  Mullifrmpb  Ribbon  Re  Inker  and  it  a,  ill  tcplace  Ute  Ink  In  youi  utca  ribbon*  to 
S»«  ninut t*  time  at  •  con  of  7  c  for  ink  Slmplt  -n  roostructioo.  nod  do  cspcrieoce  needed  to  opei  at< 
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Your  Finger  on  the  Entire 
Pulse  of  Production 
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With  the  Autocall,  in  office  buildings,  factory, warehouse* 
and  sheds,  the  whole  of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Company's 
paper  mill  at  Neenah,  Wi»,,  is  made  one  from  the  stand 
point  of  operating  efficiency. 

With  the  Autocall,  any  executive  can  be  located  instantly, 
so  simple  has  it  proven  in  operation,  so  satisfying  in  its  year- 
' round  results,  that  the  Kimberly-Clark  Company  place  more 
and  more  confidence  in  it  and  dependence  upon  it. 

In  operation,  the  Autocall  is  extremely  simple  Important  individuals  are  given  code 
number*,  and  if  an  official  is  away  from  his  office  or  department,  and  is  wanted  for  a  conference 
or  a  telephone  call,  the  telephone  operator  merely  inserts  a  plug  under  his  code  number  on 
the  Autocall  Central. 

Instantly,  his  call  is  sounded  from  signal  stations  throughout  office  and  factory,  and  from 
the  nearest  telephone,  he  get*  in  touch  with  the  person  wanting  him. 

Nor  does  Autocall  service  end  there.  With  an  Autocall  Interior  Fire  Alarm  System  installed 
h)  conjunction,  the  Kimbcrly  -Clark  Company  has  ample  assurance  of  efficient  protection  from 
fire.  Thus  is  Autocall  rendering  Kimberly-Clark  Company  a  double  safeguard  against  two 
great  elements  of  economic  loss. 

Youi  inquiry  will  bo  aiumracf  with  detailed  data 
and,  or  couraa.  obligates  you  in  no  mannai  whala*at 
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specific  line  of  merchandise.  Thus, 
Anabolic  Lee  might  be  filled  with 
jewelry,  Lena  with  expensive  furs, 
Bertha  with  fine  lingcree,  and  so  on 
When  Gashie  wired  to  May  to  conduct 
Anabelle  and  Lena  and  Bertha  to 
Davenport,  that  was  enough  for  May. 
She  knew  the  lay-out  foi  the  next  job 
and  she  knew  her  pait.  She  never  failed. 

But  it  was  May,  helpful  as  she  was. 
who  finally— as  Gashie  himself  might 
have  put  it —blew  the  works.  Rather, 
it  was  May's  liking  for  cats.  May 
simply  doted  on  cats.  She  collected 
cats.  She  had  seven.  And  she  insisted 
on  taking  her  cats  with  her  when  she 
traveled.  That  was  what  made  it  hard 
for  Gashie.  In  Gashie's  figurative 
circus,  those  cats  were  the  animal  tent 

Gashie  and  May,  moving  separately 
and  marshaling  the  fifty-one  trunks 
and  the  seven  cats,  were  traveling  in  a 
generally  southwesterly  direction  front 
Mount  Clemens,  Michigan.  Gashie 
had  been  in  business  in  Mount  Clemens 
and  had  just  achieved  another  success- 
ful failure. 

The  trail  was  old  when  a  detective 
picked  it  up  in  Mount  Clemens.  But 
the  detective  knew  about  May's  seven 
cats.  A  woman  traveling  with  that 
many  cats,  the  detective  firmly  be- 
lieved, would  be  remembered.  Pull- 
man porters  and  red  caps  and  bell  boys 
would  remember  her.  And  the  detec- 
tive w-as  right.  He  followed  the  trail 
of  the  cats.  Gashie  and  May  and  the 
cats  and  the  trunks  lore-gathered  in 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  There  Gashie 
started  another  store.  He  was  doing 
right  well.  And  then,  doggone  I  Three 
policemen  walked  in  and  the  metallic 
clicks  of  two  pairs  of  handcuffs  snipped 
off  two  long  and  successful  mercantile 
careers. 

"Very  interesting,"  I  said,  when  the 
small-town  referee  had  finished  the 
story  of  Gashie,  "but  what's  tbe 
answer?" 

"Just  this,"  he  said,  "credit  makes 
it  possible  for  such  men  to  operate. 
Credit  is  the  food  on  which  they  wax 
fat.  Credit  men  extend  that  credit. 
Now  the  credit  men  study  their  job, 
I  admit  that.  But  the  credit  men  are 
overlooking  a  bet  when  they  fail  to 
follow  up  every  bankruptcy  case  in 
which  their  concerns  are  interested  and 
fail  to  search  out  every  phase  and  de- 
tail of  every  case.  They  will  not  al- 
ways find  dishonesty.  But  often 
enough  they  will  find  dishonesty,  of  one 
kind  or  another,  to  a  sufficient  degree 
to  pay  for  the  search.  And  think 
what  they  will  learn  of  the  methods  of 
the  men  who  prey  on  them!" 

Then,  in  another  state  and  in  a  much 
larger  city,  I  put  this  whole  thing  up 
to  another  referee  in  bankruptcy. 

"What  about  dishonesty  in  bank- 
ruptcy?" I  asked  him.  I  outlined  to 
him  the  things  the  other  referee  had 
told  me. 
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Study  Accounting 

By  This  New  Method 

A  HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
Prepared  by  Five  Certified  Public  Accountant* 

WITH  A  READING  GUIDE 
By  Two  Experienced  Teacher*  of  Accounting 


For  the  man  who  wants  a  complete,  co- 
ordinated, and  practical  course  in  business 
accounting,  without  attending  a  dass,  without 
binding  himself  by  an  inelastic  routine  of 
lessons,  without  assuming  the  expense  of  a 
formal  correspondence  course,  here  is  a  new 
work  that  exactly  meets  his  needs. 

This  work  will  give  the  man  studying  alone 
a  working  mastery  of  accounting 
that  will  enable  him  to  take  full 
charge  of  any  ordinary  account- 
ing system,  or  apply  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  accounting  to  the 
problems  of  executive  control. 
The  Ronald  PressCompany ,  which 
has  published  most  of  the  stand- 
ard American  works  on  account- 
ing, arranged  with  five  Certified 
Public  Accountants  to  prepare 
the  course.  And  because  the 
study  of  accounting,  to  be  of 
the  most  practical  benefit,  re- 
quires careful  guidance,  two 
experienced  teachers  of  account- 
ing prepared  a  reading  guide  to  direct  the 
student  in  the  most  advantageous  method  of 
study.  This  new  work,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind,  is  presented  in  five  large  volumes  and  a 


"  By  all  means ,  ad- 
I  vise  the  young  man  of 
I  today  to  include  ac- 
as  an  tm- 
§  portant  branch  of 
I  knowledge  requisite  to 
a  successful  business 
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Ceniral  Railroad  Co. 


The  Accounting  Specialists 
Who  Prepared  This  Course 

Harold  Dudley  Greeley.  LLJf.,  Editor,  Certified  Public 
Accountant,  Member  of  New  York  B*r,  Practicing  Public 
Accountant. 

Gear/a  E.  Bennett,  A.B.,  LL.U.,  Certified  Public 
Accountant,  Professor  and  Director  of  Department  of 
Accounting  at  Syracuse  University. 

De  WittC.  EgtJeston,  AYE.,  Certified 
Public  Accountant,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Cost  Accounting  and  Lecturer  on 
Municipal  Accounting  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Henry  C.  Cox,  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant, Comptroller  Columbia  Graph- 
ophone  Manufacturing  Company 

Charles  P.  Rittenhouse,  B.CS  ,  Cer- 
tified Public  Accountant,  Professor  of 
Accounting  at  Boston  University. 
The  Reading  Guide  Ii  the 
two 
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"Business  Accounting" 

It  is  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  principles 
of  accounts,  and  their  structure  and  operation. 
It  gives  a  co-ordinated  understanding  of  the 
whole  science  that  could  not  be  secured  from 
individual  books  on  various  divisions  of  the 
subject.  It  offers  a  direct  road  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  accounting  at  a 
small  fraction  cf  the  coat  of  a  formal 
correspondence  course. 

It  allows  you  to  adjust  your  study  to  your 
needs  and  your  convenience.  Your  progress  is 
not  determined  by  that  of  the  average  student. 
You  have  the  means  of  testing  your  knowledge 
and  watching  your  progress  without  the  bother 
of  submitting  examination  papers. 


Gould  I..  Harris,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on 
Cost  Accounting,  New  York  University. 

Descriptive  Booklet 
on  Request 

Send  the  Coupon  below  for  a  copy  of  the  booklet 
;'Accountin$  and  Your  Business  Progress."  It  is  full  of 
interesting  information  that  may  have  an  important 
bearing  on  your  preparation  for  success  In  business  and 
tells  you  about  this  new  course  and  the  very  easy  terms 
tf^fcrfc    It  will  be  sent  without  cost  or 

Jjjggg^^  No  w 

THE  RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY 
20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 
Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation    a  copy 
of  'Accounting  and  Your  Business  Prepress"  and  full 
information  about  "Business  Accounting." 

Nairn  

Address  


Business  Firm  and  Position . 


The  Ronald  PressCompany,  NewYork 
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MULTIPLEX  Efficiency 

for  Confidential  Business  Data 

The  Cabinet  MULTIPLEX  is  the  right  system  for  handling  Sales  Maps. 
Charts.  Records  and  businen  data  which  must  be  kept  confidential,  or 
protected — yet  instantly  available  in  convenient  form. 
All  the  advantages  of  MULTIPLEX  arc  retained;  requires  small  wnll 
■pace;  keeps  important  facts  always  Bt  hand  for  quick,  convenient  .refer- 
ence at  close  range. 

Cabinet  finished  in  Oak  or  Mahogany.  Three  wing  sixes  to  choose  from.  Ca- 
pacity from  6to  1 2  steel  frame  wings  with  thumb-tack  board  fillers. 


Booklet  No.  10  tflli  all  about 
MULTIPLEX — and  vthar  typo*. 


tha  Cabinet 

Writ*  lor  it. 


MULTIPLEX  DISPLAY  FIXTURE  CO. 

920  North  10th  St.,  St.  Louis, Mo. 


Ah!  here's  the  kind  of  forms 
J  need  to  keep  my  accounts' 


MOORE'S 


MODERN 
METHODS 


Shows  simple  and  scientific  methods  of  keeping  all 
kind*  of  luuincss  record*  in  topsc-teal  boofcs. 

Send  for  Our  144-Page  FREE  Book 

It's  FREE  for  the  asking,  and  it  full  of  helpful 
information  on  rctord-kecpmsr  for  office,  faetory 
and  store.    Write  today. 

JOHN  C.  MOORB  CORPORATION 

Mammtettmrrrt  tf  I  aad 
Hmamd  XtrrrJ  ■  t—H't  Drrittt 
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"Piker  methods!"  was  the  big- 
leaguer's  comment.  "Rough  stuff! 
You  won't  find  any  such  lead-pipe 
tactics  here.  The  bankruptcy  burglars 
of  this  town  are  finished  craftsmen, 
and  when  they  loot  they  loot  for  mil- 
lions.   Look  at  the  S  Company. 

for  instance.  Remember  what  that 
stock  did  on  the  stock  exchange".' 
Hemember  how  the  company  sprang 
into  publicity  as  a  regular  stem-winder 
and  how  everybody  was  talking  about 
it  for  awhile?  And  then  remember 
how  it  began  to  wither  and  how  you 
Ix'gan  to  hear  rumors  that  it  was  going 
under? 

"That  corporation  was  header 
straight  for  this  bankruptcy  court 
Maybe  it  would  have  been  belter 
from  a  broad  economic  standpoint,  il 
it  had  come  in  here.  But  it  got  int< 
federal  court,  first,  and  a  wise  fedcra 
judge  peered  into  it  and  saw  it  for  what 
it  was— a  stock-selling  'job'  on  the  pari 
of  a  little  group  of  insiders.  Th< 
judge  made  the  insiders  disgorge  tun 

today  the  S  Company  is  pros 

pering. 

"But  the  fact  is,  really,  that  tha 
case  was  rather  an  exception, 
shall  have  to  disagree  with  that  olhe 
referee  in  bankruptcy  on  the  prcvalcnc 
of  dishonesty.  It  may  be  that  dis 
honesty  at  limes  seems  to  tinge  th 
proceedings  in  bankruptcy  court? 
But  the  truth  — at  least  as  I  see  it  her 
—  is  that  downright  dishonesty  is  be 
hind  very  few  failures.  Incompetenr 
is  a  prevailing  cause,  yes,  and  the  un 
wise  extension  of  credit  on  the  part  c 
the  credit  men. 

"What  I  hold  against  the  credit  me 
is  that  they  don't  avail  themselves  c 
the  best  method  of  protecting  th 
interests  of  their  concerns.  Here  i 
the  bankruptcy  court.  The  court  i 
constituted  bylaw  to  provide  relief  fc 
creditors  in  certain  sets  of  circun 
stances  surrounding  debtors.  That 
the  business  and  the  whole  business  ( 
the  bankruptcy  court;  that  is  tli 
court's  specialty.  None  of  its  tim 
and  none  of  its  study  can  be  divcrte 
to  other  matters— suits  in  cquit; 
divorce  actions,  damage  litigation  an 
the  like.  Yet  in  that  certain  set  < 
circumstances  in  which  the  ban! 
ruptcy  court  is  designed  to  provic 
relief  the  credit  men  will  resort  t 
almost  any  other  expedient  except  tr 
bankruptcy  court. 

"I  don't  mean,  understand,  th: 
every  debtor  who  gels  into  difficult 
should  be  thrown  into  bankruptcy 
The  law  never  contemplated  tha 
But  I  do  moan  that  if  the  creditors  ar 
to  resort  lo  law,  the  bankruptcy  cour 
is  the  best  resort. 

"Here  is  the  court,  set  up  for  pubh 
use.  It  is  easily  accessible  —  mor 
easily  accessible  in  fact,  than  arc  an 
of  the  other  courts.   There  is  lilt  I 
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formality  here.  Anyone  can  stand  up 
in  this  court  and  speak  his  piece.  He 
doesn't  need  an  attorney.  The  fees 
of  the  court,  itself,  when  compared 
with  the  fees  of  the  state  courts,  for 
instance,  are  ridiculously  low.  Yet 
the  creditors  will  dodge  all  around  this 
court.  They'll  go  into  the  state 
courts  — for  instance,  the  insolvency 
court  — and  they'll  sue  for  a  receiver- 
ship. Receivership  suits  call  for  the 
services  of  attorneys.  The  court  costs 
are  high. 

"Usually  the  method,  expensive  as 
it  is,  isn't  effective.  Often  the  pro- 
cedure is  so  long  protracted  that 
creditors  become  tired  of  waiting  for 
their  dribbling  dividends  — and  then 
they  try  something  else.  Usually  the 
receiver  is  a  man  who  has  no  interest, 
academic  or  otherwise,  in  the  business; 
often  he  isn't  any  more  capable  of 
handling  its  affairs  than  was  the 
original  management.  That's  bad  for 
the  creditors  and  bad  for  the  debtor. 

"Usually  the  method  isn't  con- 
clusive. There  is  nothing  in  the  law, 
you  know,  to  prevent  a  case  being 
taken  out  of  the  insolvency  court  and 
dragged  over  here  into  bankruptcy 
court.  And  by  the  time  the  case  gets 
here,  it  has  been  so  badly  muddled  and 
messed  up  that  Solomon  himself 
couldn't  straighten  it  out  intelligently. 

"On  one  point  I  agree  with  that  other 
referee  in  bankruptcy.  The  credit 
men  ought  to  pay  more  attention  to 
bankruptcy  matters.  They  ought  to 
know  more  about  the  bankruptcy 
court  and  its  functions." 

There  rested  the  case  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. Next  I  went  to  the  credit  asso- 
ciation secretary  and  put  the  whole 
thing  up  to  him.  I  told  him  what  the 
two  referees  had  said  and  asked  him 
what  the  credit  men  had  to  say  in 
rebuttal.  He  heard  me  through  and 
said:    'Tell  you  what  you  do.  You 

go  over  and  see  Will  C  .  He's 

interested  in  that  very  thing.  Sec 
what  he  says." 

I  found  Will  C  to  be  the 

secretary  and  credit  manager  of  a  good- 
sized  concern.  To  him  I  re-told  the 
stories  of  the  bankruptcy  referees.  He 
heard  me  through,  then  grinned  and 
said: 

"They're  both  right -partly.  We 
credit  men  would  do  well  to  study 
bankruptcy.  Maybe,  as  a  part  of  our 
education,  we  ought  to  go  to  school  to 
some  successful  bankrupt.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  the  first  referee  was 
right  when  he  said  that  some  degree  of 
dishonesty,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
deliberate  or  unintentional,  does  curdle 
a  good  many  of  the  cases  that  get  into 
bankruptcy  court.  But  I  think  that 
the  second  referee  was  right  when  he 
said  that  premeditated  dishonesty 
really  causes  comparatively  few  fail- 
ures. But  whether  the  bankrupt  is 
honest  or  dishonest,  every  case  un- 


Jim,  this  machine  prints 
1000  letters  for  20  f 

It  ■  the  biggest  money  saver  in  the  office.  One  girl  print* 
all  of  our  form  letters,  bulletins,  price  lists  and  ruled  forms. 
There's  a  letter  with  a  facsimile  signature — printed  com- 
pletely at  one  operation,  ready  to  mail  toallofourcustorncr* 
an  hour  after  it  was  dictated.  "How's  that  for  quick  work?" 


prints  anything  that  can  be  typewritten, 
handwritten,  drawn  or  ruled.  Any 
stenographer  or  office  boy  can  produce 
75  good,  clear,  sharp  copies  a  minute. 

1 ,000  Copies  for  20c 

Better  form  letters  than  you  ever 
thought  possible  —  letters  with  the 
clean-cut  appearance  of  neatly  typed 
originals  that  exactly  duplicate  the 
typewriter  type,  can  be  printed  at  the 
rate  of  75  per  minute  on  the  Rotospeed. 

No  Type,  Trouble  or  Muss 

The  Rotospecd  stencil  is  prepared 
quickly  and  easily.  No  type  to  set. 
Typewrite  your  letters  on  a  sheet  of 
stencil  paper.  Attach  the  stencil  paper 
to  the  Rotospecd  and  turn  the  handle. 
That's  all.  A  child  can  do  it.  The 
Rotospeed  has  a  semi-automatic  feed  — 
self- adjusting  impression  roll,  an 
unlimited  head-spacing  device  and 
improved  receiving  tray  -  all  these  ex- 
clusive advantages,  yet  it's  the  simplest 
stencil  duplicator  in  the  world. 

Ruled  Forms  Easily  Printed 

Ruled  fornuof  all  aires  from  L  ',  inch  cardi 
to!  jalA  inch  aheeti  are  printed  on  the  Roto- 
•peed  just  a»  eaaily  aa  farm  letter*  and  at  a 
coat  of  a  few  centa  per  thousand 

Illustrations  and  Signatures 
Qu  ickly  .Reproduced 

Sketches  can  be  copied  or  traced  on  the 
atendl  paper  and  the  •■(nature  written  ao 
that  a  completely  typewritten,  illuatrated  and 
aigried  letter  will  be  printed  at  one  operation. 


Only  One  Model 
Price  $43.50  Complete 

This  machine  does  everything  that 
a  stencil  duplicator  can  do.  There  are 
no  accessories  or  higher  priced  models. 
The  price  includes  full  equipment  and 
sufficient  supplies  for  printing  twenty- 
four  different  jobs.  The  saving  on  this 
much  work  alone  will  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  the  Rotospeed. 

Free  Trial  at  Our  Risk 

We  offer  to  place  the  Rotospecd  in 
your  office  on  trial,  completely  equipped 
for  all  kinds  of  work  and  with  sufficient 
supplies  for  twenty-four  different  jobs. 
The  machine  must  sell  itself.  Write 
for  our  proposition  and  the  Rotospeed 
booklet.  Let  us  show  you  how  others 
in  your  line  of  business  are  increasing 
their  profits  and  saving  expense  the 
Rotospeed  way.  Just  sign  and  mail 
the  coupon  or  pin  it  to  your  letterhead. 

The  Rotospeed  Company 

SI0  ELaat  Third  Straat 
DAYTON,  OHIO. 


MAIL  NOW 


The  Roto.p^ed  Co., 
S10  U«t  TVrd  Si 
Darta*.  OIvm. 

Hlssll  *-**.  RM  iK-fat  »•>!     .1,  I  all.  ,  t 
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NOWADAYS  die  shrewd  business  manager  wastes  nothing  on 
"generalities."  lie  compiles  a  nailing-lint  cf  concerns  that  be  knows 
can  use  what  be  sells.  On  her  regular  typewriter  bis  stenographer 
stencils  this  list  into  Elliott  Address  Cards.  Then  with  the  ADDRESSER- 
PRESS,  be  concentrates  on  these  should-be  customers  with  circulars, 
sales  letters,  samples,  etc.  Fifty  to  a  hundred  calls  for  what  one  call  used 
to  cost!  It  turns  his  flesh-and-blood  salesmen  into  real  "closer*." 

Stnd/or  our  BookUt  "Addrssstrpr  tiling" 

THE  ELLIOTT  COMPANY,  149  Albany  Sc,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Sturdy  Simplicity 

SURE-FIRE  dependa- 
bility is  the  first  thing 
to  consider  when  buy- 
ing an  addressing  system. 
If  yon  have  ever  operated 
one  of  those  complicated 
machines  in  which  metal 
address  plates  got  stuck 
and  jammed,  you  will  ap- 
preciate the  "Addresser- 
press."  It  is  a  system  so 
simple  that  its  mechanism 
never  needs  expert  atten- 
tion and  its  easily  handled 
fibre  address  cards  never 
jam.  From  the  efficient 
little  band  machine  (shown 
in  top  panel,  above)  up  to 
the  Dig  electric  models 
used  by  such  concerns  as 
their  mailing  list  of  6,000,000  name*,  the 
most  perfect  work,  at  high  speed,  with 


questionably  should  have  close  scrutiny. 

"Maybe  the  second  referee  was  right 
when  he  said  that  if  a  major  legal 
operation  is  necessary,  the  bankruptcy 
court  is  the  best  operating  room.  But 
he  was  looking  at  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  cold-blooded,  scien- 
tific operator.  There  are  other  con- 
siderations. For  instance,  there  is  a 
psychological  phase. 

"We  credit  men,  you  know,  aren't 
business  destroyers.  We're  human, 
too;  and  wc  try  to  be  humane.  That 
word  'bankruptcy'  has  come  to  have  a 
disagreeable  sound.  Wc  hesitate  to 
fasten  it  upon  a  business  man.  Maybe 
that's  why  we  often  prefer  receiver- 
ships. 

"But  above  all  these  considerations 
there  is  one  that  we  must  never  over- 
look. That  is  that  back  of  the 
receivership  or  back  of  the  bankruptcy, 
and  before  either  stage  is  reached,  the 
credit  man  has  an  obligation  toward  the 
failing  account.  That  is  where  the 
work  should  start.  We  should  be 
sufficiently  alert  and  sufficiently  well 
informed  concerning  the  conditions  of 
our  debtors  that  we  can  steer  them 
clear  of  the  courts." 

Here  came  a  brief  interruption.  A 
boy  had  called  to  have  some  papers 
signed.  My  credit  man  took  the  sheaf 
of  papers,  glanced  them  over,  signed  his 
name  a  couple  of  times  and  handed  the 
papers  back  to  the  young  man,  who 
hurried  away. 

'That's  odd,"  my  host  resumed. 
"Bight  there  was  a  case  in  point. 
Those  papers  that  I  just  signed  are  an 
agreement  among  the  creditors  of  a 
man  who,  but  for  the  agreement,  would 
be  in  a  receivership  or  in  bankruptcy. 
He's  had  a  fire.  He  owes  about  thirty- 
seven  thousand  dollars.  His  business 
is  crippled,  partially.  The  insurance 
adjusters  are  at  work  in  his  plant  right 
now.  But  the  adjustment  may  not  be 
effected  before  a  couple  of  months. 
Meanwhile  he  must  have  capital.  We 
could  throw  him  into  a  receivership  or 
into  bankruptcy.  But  the  point  is 
that,  essentially,  he  is  solvent.  And. 
what's  more  important,  he  is  honorable 
and  straight  as  a  die.  We've  agreed, 
we  creditors,  not  to  sue  him  for  six 
months.  That  agreement  provides 
that  a  share  of  stock  in  his  company  is 
to  be  transferred  to  a  member  of  the 
creditors'  committee,  who  will  then  be 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  and 
will  serve  as  treasurer  of  the  concern. 
That  man  will  pull  through;  and  we're 
going  to  help  him. 

"And  there  you  are.  Classes  in 
bankruptcy?  Yes,  maybe  we  credit 
men  could,  profitably,  go  to  school  to 
some  successful  bankrupt.  But. 
speaking  generally,  I  think  that  most 
of  us  need  schooling,  too,  in  what  to  do 
in  that  preliminary  stage  of  an  account 
that  precedes  bankruptcy." 
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SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOK-FREE 


This  book  telhyou  hnwto  solve  the  legal  kink*  in  your every- 
day business.  II  point*  the  tray  to  greater  surcess  for  you. 


T  are  your 
chances  for  greet 
success  in  business? 
Not  merely  what  you  do 
but  how  you  do  it  counts  in 
business  today! 

Today — your  day — oppor- 
tunity is  greater  than  ever 
before.  There  is  a  big  place 
ahead  for  you.  You  can  reach 
that  place — but  will  you?  Will 
you  prepare  yourself  as  big 
business  demands  that  its 
helmsmen— its  executives — 
be  prepared? 

Experience  has  dictated  the 
formula  for  success — has  pointed 
out  how  you  can  prepare.  Exper- 
ience has  taught  the  vital  part 
played  in  business  by  an  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of— LAW. 

Every  act  of  business — from  a 
simple  contract  in  sales  and  de- 
livery, to  the  organization  of  a 


big  corporation  —  has  back  of  it 
a  lsgal  principle. 

Only  the  man  who  is  law- 
trained  can  act  with  safety  and 
certainty.  That  is  why  law-trained 
men  head  our  biggest  business 
organizations  —  men  like  Gary, 
Dabst,  Tomlinson  and  Hoi  Jen. 

Would  you  lie  to  know  law?  Would 
you  like  to  have  your  opinion  sought — 
your  judgment  respected?  Above  all, 
would  you  like  to  be  fitted  for  the 
bigger  jobs  ahead? 

Ex-President  Taft  and  eighty  other 
eminent  authorities  have  now  made  It 
possible  for  you,  through  the  Black- 
atone  Legal  Training  Course  and  Set- 
vice,  to  learn  law,  at  home,  in  your 
spare  moments,  without  interruption 
to  your  regular  work. 

Let  the  coupon  In  this  advertisement 
bring  you  facta  about  this  Course  in 
which  40.000  business  men  are  already 
enrolled.  Let  the  coupon  bring  you 
o-r  FREE  118-page  book  of  everyday 
legal  pointers,  pictured  above. 

Everyday  Legal  Pointers 

Read,  by  all  means,  the  practical 
legal  illustrations,  written  In  story  form, 
which  this  book  contains.  They  will 
perhaps  surprise  and  startle  you  and 


may  be  the  means  of  saving  you  thou- 
sands of  dollars  tills  year. 

Taj  book  also  points  out  how  you 
can  secure  admission  to  the  bar  just  as 
many  other  business  men  have  seen 
fit  to  do. 

If  you  would  multiply  your  chances 
for  real  success  write  for  your  copy  of 
this  book  at  once.  It  is  not  for  boys 
or  mere  curiosity  seekers,  but  fot  men 
of  serious  purpose  who  want  to  know 
what  knowledge  of  law  will  help  them 
do  in  their  businesses. 

Send  Coupon  for  Book 

Your  request  will  not  obligate  you  in 
any  way.  Return  the  coupon  TODAY 
with  your  name  plainly  wtttten  or 
typed.  Your  copy  of  the  book  will  be 
sent  to  you  at  once — FREE. 

Blackstone  Institute 

DepctlM    606  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  TJL 
Send  your  1  l(^o«#*  book  of  mrfdmy  legal  potaten 
•nd  detaiu  of  rout  Course  and  Servtc*,  without  obU. 
cation  «©  me. 

Namt  

Bavssaai 

PoaJtioo.  

Buiinett 

Addraas..  

Citr  Scan  

^f^X    Uw  fot  Buatoaa.  □    Adouaion  to  Bar  fj 
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You  Want  Good  Work — 

Your  stenographer  can't  do  her  best  work  without 
proper  equipment. 

Furnish  her  a  Ludington  Copy  Holder.  With 
notebook  squarely  in  front  of  her  she  can  sit  erect 
and  transcribe  your  dictation  accurately,  and  with 
greater  speed.  Holds  securely  a  notebook  or  a 
single  sheet.  Also  used  by  thousands  of  bill  clerks 
and  typists. 

The  Ludington  Copv  Holder  can  be  attached  to  any  de«k  in 
a  few  minute*.  It  folds  up,  out  of  light,  when  not  in  use. 
Painted  dark  green,  it  becomes  a  rettful  background  for  the  eye*. 


THE  BEATON  &  CADWELL  MFG.  COMPANY 

NEW  BRITAIN.  CONN. 


The  Time—  fsJow 

The  Place-  Your  Establishment 

An  Employee 


The  Girl— 


Perhaps  it  looks  like  a  bold  experiment — to  install 
a  printing  press  in  your  own  establishment,  but  that 
is  because  you  have  not  made  a  study  of 
the  Multii   lor  Press — its  simplicity,  econ- 
\^    omy  and  easy  operation. 

Investigation  will  convince  you  that 
instead  of  this  installation  being  a 
big  undertaking,  it  is  a  vital  factor 
in  the  operation  of  your  business. 
It  will  simplify  and  make  econom- 
ical that  which  hitherto  has  been 
a  nuisance  as  well  as  an  expense. 


The  Multicolor  Press 


"Print  it  Yoarmmtf 
At  Hatfthm  Cot 


The  only  flat  bed,  high  speed  print- 
ing press  which  perfectly  combines 
the  recognized  essentials  of  the 
printer  with  the  utmost  simplicity  of  operation.  It  prints 
from  standard  equipment:  foundry  type,  monotype,  linotype, 
flat  half  tones,  electrotypes,  etc.  Thousands  of  Multicolor 
Presses  are  in  successful  use.  Simple  to  operate.  Hand  or 
automatically  fed. 

The  Multicolor  Press  is  not  a  makeshift.  It  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  printing.  It  is  a  small,  powerful,  adequate  printing 
press  with  its  operation  made  as  nearly  automatic  as  possible. 

It  will  print  anything  within  its  capacity.  Sheet  size  9 1  •>  x  14 
inches — type  page  8x12  inches.  It  will  print  one,  two  or 
three  colors  at  one  operation.  It  will  produce  form  letters 
faster  and  better  than  you  ever  saw  them  done  before,  either 
by  direct  inking  through  fabric  or  an  inked  ribbon,  singly  or 
in  combination  with  other  printing. 

Let  us  show  you  how  it  will  save  you  money.   Send  for  booklet. 


LISENBY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


S NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


By  Way  of  Seattle 

(Cootinurd  from  page  M) 

section  of  the  vessel.  This  diagrarr 
tells  him  the  nature  and  quantity  o 
her  cargo,  and  how  it  is  loaded. 

"More  maize,"  says  the  efficienc> 
engineer.  "We'll  just  move  those  powei 
conveyors  over  from  the  Spokane 
street  terminal  and  save  ourselve; 
the  work  of  five  men.  And  gunnies 
Let's  see.  Bell  street  wanted  to  use 
those  elevators  next  week.  I'll  just 
have  that  slacking  finished  right  away 
and  bring  them  over  here." 

By  the  time  the  Horaisan  Mam 
docks  he  is  ready  for  her.  He  has 
studied  his  warehouse.  He  knows  just 
where  he  wants  the  peanut  oil,  the 
gunnies,  the  hemp.  He  has  the  equip- 
ment ready  to  handle  the  cargo.  It 
costs  from  $2,000  to  15.000  a  day  to 
run  a  big  ocean  freighter,  and  Seattle 
doesn't  propose  to  add  a  cent  to  this 
expense. 

The  giant  Protesilaus  recently  dis- 
charged cargo  at  the  Bell  street 
terminal  from  all  seven  hatches  at  once, 
pouring  a  steady  stream  of  Oriental 
wares  to  the  main  floor  of  the  dock  and 
the  second  floor  as  well.  No  wonder 
she  beat  all  her  former  records  for 
discharging  freight  by  eight  hours! 

Few  private  concerns  can  show  such 
an  airtight  check  on  operation  costs  as 
can  the  Seattle  Port  Commission. 
Whether  the  shipment  be  a  split  carload 
of  apples  from  an  Eastern  Washington 
orchard  ist  or  a  million  cases  of  oil  from 
the  Orient,  the  traffic  department 
knows  just  how  many  men  it  took  to 
handle  the  cargo,  and  what  each 
received. 

The  hub  of  this  surprising  intimacy 
with  every  detail  of  the  Port's  oper- 
ation is  the  office  of  the  statistician. 
Walk  in  on  him  any  time  of  day.  Ask 
him  about  the  costs  of  a  particular 
pier— let  us  say  the  oil  dock  at  Smith's 
Cove,  for  the  month  of  March,  192". 
He  shows  you  the  card  for  that  month. 

"Operation  cost,  $14,912.23."  he 
will  tell  you.  "Overhead,  $2,677.0''. 
Interest,  discount  and  exchange. 
$1,037.47.  Depreciation,  $610.53. 
Total  expense  for  the  month,  $19,- 
237.28.  Gross  revenue  for  the  same 
period.  $30,125.50.  Profit  for  month. 
$10,888.22." 

The  statistician  can  go  into  detail  on 
any  item.  He  can  tell  you  how  much 
it  cost  to  handle  Brazilian  cocoa  bean- 
in  the  month  of  May,  1918,  and 
whether  this  was  cheaper  or  dearer 
than  during  other  months.  By  referrinj: 
to  his  charts  he  can  compare  the 
efficiency  of  labor  by  weeks  or  months 
He  can  tell  how  much  one  laborer 
may  be  expected  to  accomplish  when 
handling  oil  cakes  from  Peru.  He  run 
define,  through  his  records,  the  dollars- 
and-ccnts  man-clcmcnt  in  the  unload- 
ing of  rattans  from  Hong  Kong,  crude 
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-ubber  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  pig 
tin  from  Japan,  cleaned  rice  from  the 
Philippine  Islands.  He  can  tell  by 
-mparing  cosls  just  how  much  more 
expensive  it  is  to  pile  sugar  twelve  feel 
high  than  six  feet  high.  He  knows 
what  it  costs  to  "re-condition."  or  open 
ind  re-pack,  a  tierce  of  salted  salmon. 

The  statistician  keeps  a  weather  eye 
<>n  other  ports.  He  watches  different 
ustoms  districts  to  tell  whether  Seattle 
is  holding  its  own  or  losing.  He 
r  hecks  the  volume  of  traffic,  by  months, 
to  see  if  there  is  any  periodic  change. 
:md  why.  He  anticipates  the  move- 
ment of  commodities  and  commun- 
icates with  the  traffic  department. 

Seattle  business  men  are  ardent 
..iipporlers  of  the  Port  Commission. 
They  appreciate  it  as  a  tremendous 
ttSseL  Officials  of  railroads  and  steam- 
ship lines,  shippers  and  dock  operators 
nre  co-operating  to  induce  carriers  to 
absorb  handling  charges,  so  that  a 
differential  that  now  favors  several 
sister  ports  may  be  abolished.  1 1  is  true 
'hat  the  terminals  vie  with  private 
docks  for  patronage,  but  the  rivalry  is 
both  friendly  and  stimulating. 

Now,  as  to  the  Port  Commission's 
tomorrow.  Succeeding  years  promise 
success.  The  piers  were  built  with  an 
eye  to  future  trade. 

For  instance,  there  is  grain.  At 
present  the  grain  movement  is  through 
other  ports.  Seattle's  method  of  ob- 
taining her  share  was  first  to  furnish 
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"Lino" 
Green  Tops 

Invented  and  made  there. 

Offiee  Desk  Writing  Beds 

Get  man  »car  than  any  *rtkl»  of  »ood 
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"LINO"  TOPS  End  Disfigurements 
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the  best  facilities.  And  so,  at  a  cost 
of  SI, 046,769.96.  the  Hanford  street 
terminal  arose.  It  comprises  a  two- 
story  transit  shed  and  a  one-million- 
bushel  grain  elevator.  The  elevator 
is  a  reinforced  concrete  fireproof  build- 
ing consisting  of  fifty-five  circular  bins 
and  a  workhouse  and  a  total  capacity 
of  1.000.000  bushels.  Its  bulk  re- 
ceiving capacity  per  day  is  ninety-five 
cars,  and  its  bulk  shipping  capacity 
per  hour  21.000  bushels.  Grain  con- 
tracts are  in  sight. 

Another  example  — fish.  Seattle  is 
the  fishing  center  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  standpoint  of  value  of  prod- 
ucts. 

The  Port  Commission  offers  every 
facility  to  fishermen.  A  terminal  on 
Salmon  Bay  was  built  especially  to 
meet  their  needs.  When  the  Siberian 
fisheries  are  developed  there  will  be 
accommodations  for  fish  from  Siberia. 
The  Spokane  and  Hanford  street  ter- 
minals are  adapted  to  serve  this  busi- 
ness. In  1920  the  Porthad  contracted  to 
handle  approximately  3,000,000  cases 
of  salmon.  A  special  two-story  ware- 
house has  been  erected  at  Spokane 
street  and  is  used  especially  for  salmon 
storage.  It  has  a  capacity  of  750,000 
cases. 

For  fresh  fish,  meats  and  the  like, 
there  is  the  seven-story  cold  storage 
plant  of  reinforced  concrete,  the  finest 
west  of  Chicago.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
20.000  net  tons.  Its  ice  bunkers  will 
hold  5.000  tons.  It  can  manufacture 
up  to  100  tons  a  day. 


Evening  on  Pugel  Sound.  On  the 
bridge  of  the  City  of  Spokane,  out- 
bound for  Kobe  and  Singapore,  stood 
the  captain  and  first  ofheer.  They 
watched  the  lights  of  Seattle  and  of 
Pier  "A"  twinkling  in  the  dusk. 

"We  beat  our  own  record  for  unload- 
ing," remarked  the  captain. 

rBy  a  good  nine  hours,"  agreed  the 
first  officer.  "That  derrick  did  it. 
Wouldn't  think  it  was  possible." 

Back  on  the  pier  the  traffic  manager 
chatted  with  the  Port  engineer. 

"Tell  you  what,  we've  got  to  unload 
the  Citg  of  Spokane  faster  next  trip," 
remarked  the  trallic  manager. 

"You're  right,"  said  the  engineer. 
"Believe  we  can  do  better  next  time. 
Maybe  we  can  ring  in  an  extra  loco- 
motive crane.    We'll  figure  on  it." 


Going  Up 


Elevator  operators  employed  in  the 
department  stores  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  of  Detroit,  have  organized 
a  club  that  holds  regular  meetings  and 
has  a  full  set  of  officers  and  everything. 
Somebody  with  imagination  named  the 
organization.  It's  called  the  Uplift 
Club. 


Will  Your  Coat  Room 
Bear  Inspection? 

You  are  justly  proud  of  your  office 
and  factory.  But  is  your  coat 
room  equally  up-to-date?  Are  the 
workers''  garments  hanging  on  open 
racks,  exposed  to  dust,  contagion 
and  petty  thefts — or  have  you  pro* 
video  each  one  with  an  individual 
steel  locker? 


Possess  many  point*  of  superiority*  that 
make  them  the  choice  of  discriminating 
buyers.  Made  of  smooth  sheet  steel 
.with  welded  joints  and  richly  enameled 
Multiple  locking  device  operates  with  one 
turn  of  the  key.  Adjustable  legs.  Fire, 
rust  and  theft-proof.  Easily  installed 
The  reasonable  first  cost  is  the  only  cost 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  illustrates  and  describes  all  style* 
of  ME  DART  Steel  Lockers  for  offices, 
factories,  stores,  clubs,  schools  ana 
gymnasiums.  Inform  yourself.  Get 
the  facts.  Clip  and  mail  the  coupon 
below  to  our  nearest  office.  We  also 
make  Steel  Shelving,  Racks  and  Bins 
for  storage,  stork-room  or  office.  State 
if  interested. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 

Potomac  &.  DeKaJb  St*.       St.  Louis,  Mot 


New  York 
«2  Vanderblk  Av«. 


S.n  FrancUco 
RUlro  Hid*. 


Fred  M.dart  Mfg.  Co. 
(AddrcM  our  neamt  office) 

Ite*M  arnd  your  free  booklet  deacribinc 
Mrdart  Steel  Locker*,    We  employ  about 

 people. 

Firm  Name...  

AddrcM  

Attention  Mr.  

We  are  tntcrcrtcd  is  Steel  Shriving.  Racks, 
Bin*  (Please  check) 
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This  Year  Your  Salesmen  Must  Sell 

WE  hew  much  these  days  about  the  shift 
from  a  seller's  market  to  a  buyer's  market. 
And  we  all  know  that  every  word  of  it  is 
gospel  truth.  The  question  is — what  arc  we 
going  to  do  about  it ' 

There's  only  one  thing  to  do — and  that  is  to  go 
out  and  jell.  Salesmen  must  mnke  towns  they've 
been  passing  up  for  years.  They  must  renew 
acquaintance  with  the  small  dealer  who  has 
been  sending  in  his  orders  by  mail  and  begging 
for  delivery. 

More  work  for  the  salesmen — and  much  more 
work  for  the  Sales  Manager.  More  thorough 
mapping  of  territory  and  routing  of  salesmen, 
and  a  closer  touch  with  the  conditions  they  are 
faxing. 

Know  Your  Territory 

This  yeai — of  all  years — the  sales  manager  needs 
a  complete  system  of  maps  of  every  square  foot 
of  his  territory.  He  needs  maps  that  can  be 
marked  to  show  the  daily  changes  in  conditions — 
maps  that  will  show  at  a  glance  the  exact  situ- 
ation in  every  nook  and  corner  of  his  territory. 
In  brief,  he  needs  a  complete  series  of  washable 
National  Maps,  mounted  on  the  convenient, 
efficient  and  space  saving  Multi-Unit  System, 
which  enables  him  to  turn  instantly  to  any 
particular  map. 

TtU  m  vkal  year  irrriury  U,  trU  trv  viB  uU  you  km,  a  null  iwetltmrnt  in  «ao*Vra  msf 
ttnipmmt  will  pay  yon  Mif  ettntni  I*  iumnted  knsinen.    I  a  «■"»■«<.  «J*  Joe  enutof  B. 

NATIONAL    MAP  COMPANY 

I  Map  Maker,  for  X  Years  I 
Maps,  Mmlti  UmU  Display  System,.  Colored  Map  Tacks,  Map  Equipment 

and  Special  Mcnntin (s  t/  All  Kinds  NEW  YORK 

Dept.  n- 1,  Murphy  Bldft..  Indianapolis 


Tba  apMtal  "Namapeo"  cWlukw  Ontoto  with  which 
Una  map*  are  aurfacrd  makes  It  poaatbto  to  mark 
on  ihcm  with  pen,  panrll.  craroo.  or  water  eoHr 
painu.  and  to  eraaa  the  Burking  and  stake  any  da- 
atred  rhaarra  without  Injuring  the  map  la  the 
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A  Handy, 
Inexpensive 
Switchboard  Outfit 

Do  not  get  the  impression  that 
in  order  to  economically  and 
efficiently  operate  a  switchboard 
in  your  office,  factory,  store  or 
bank,  you  must  have  use  for  25  or  50 
telephone  connections. 

With  this  simple,  little 

Stromberg  -  Carlson 
Cordless  Switchboard 

you  have  the  ideal  outfit — capacity  10 
lines,  3  trunks  and  5  independent  con- 
necting circuits. 

It  is  compact,  convenient — can  be  act  on  desk 
or  table.  It  is  simple  to  operate  and  has  all  the 
time-saving  uses  of  the  larger  Private  Branca 
Exchange  Switchboard  systems. 

Mail  This  Coupon  Now  ! 

And  we  will  send  you  our  interesting  "Bull* tin 
on  Cord  lens  Switchboard*"  which  shows  the 
details  of  construction  and  operation  of  this 
handy  outfit. 

STRO MBERG-CARLSON  TEL  MFG.  CO. 

Roche. trr,  N.  Y. 
DeaUra  and  InataiWra  In  Principal  Cilia*. 
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Prize  Ideas  from  the  Ranks 

(Continued  from  pngr  21) 

to  the  value  of  the  suggestion  financial!? 
to  the  employer.  "One  prize  of  $1(> 
for  a  really  good  suggestion,"  he  says 
"is  worth  more  in  enlisting  the  co-oper 
ation  of  the  employees  than  fifty  prize 
of  $2  each." 

Not  all  heads  of  suggestion  system 
agree  with  this  judgment.  "We  hav> 
been  in  the  game  for  more  than  twent? 
years,"  said  the  secretary  for  suggcstioi 
work  in  a  well-known  plant,  "and  ii 
that  time  have  tried  virtually  even 
form  of  compensation.  Wc  have  fount 
by  experience  that  the  monetary  awan 
is  most  satisfactory.  Of  course  it  i 
only  fair  to  make  the  award  common 
suratc  to  the  financial  value  of  tin 
suggestion,  and  we  try  to  do  that  will 
all  suggestions  that  have  a  delcrminabl< 
financial  value.  But  as  you  know,  i 
is  only  once  in  a  blue  moon  that  yoi 
get  a  smashing  big  idea.  Most  of  then 
deal  with  little  things,  yet  the  aggrc 
gate  of  these  little  things  mean  a  grea 
deal  to  the  efficiency  of  the  business.' 

Where  the  suggestion  system  is  on  ; 
basis  of  money  awards,  many  com 
panics  have  found  it  helpful  to  classif; 
their  awards  according  to  arbitrar 
groupings.  The  National  Safety  Coun 
cil  cites  one  company  as  having  thi 
schedule: 

$2.50  for  suggestions  that  are  neithe 
original  nor  have  any  appreciabli 
money  value,  yet  that  should  b< 
adopted,  perhaps  with  modification 

$5.00  for  suggestions  that  arc  no 
original  but  have  appreciable  moncj 
value. 

$10.00  for  suggestions  that  are  no 
original  but  have  considerable  mono; 
value. 

$10.00  for  suggestions  that  an 
original  but  have  no  appreciable  mono: 
value. 

$50.00  for  suggestions  that  are  origi 
nal  and  have  considerable  moncj 
value. 

$50.00  or  more  for  particularly  valu- 
able suggestions.  Awards  in  excess  o 
$50.00  must  first  be  approved  by  thi 
general  manager. 

$5.00  additional  award  to  anyom 
who  submits  five  adopted  suggestions 

Of  course  there  are  any  variety  o 
schedules  for  awards.  One  Massa 
chusetts  manufacturing  company  cn 
courages  its  suggestcrs  to  keep  at  it  b> 
arranging  the  awards  on  an  ascendiru 
scale.  Thus,  for  the  first  accept  ed 
suggestion  the  suggester  receives  $3 
and  a  framed  certificate;  when  hi- 
second  idea  is  accepted  he  may  take 
his  choice  of  framed  pictures  of  the 
company's  plants;  the  frame  bears  a 
plate  engraved  with  the  suggester'* 
name  and  the  date  of  the  suggestion, 
and  as  additional  ideas  are  approved 
additional  plates  are  added.   For  hia 
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fifth  accepted  suggestion  $10  is  award- 
ed. For  the  tenth  and  every  subse- 
quent ten  ideas  that  are  adopted  by 
the  management  the  prize  is  $25.  At 
the  end  of  July  and  December  each 
year  a  special  prize  of  $25  is  awarded 
to  the  person  who  has  suggested  the 
greatest  number  of  accepted  ideas 
during  the  six  months.  The  company 
does  not  consider  this  an  iron-bound 
schedule,  however,  and  for  suggestions 
of  commercial  value  gives  an  additional 
cash  award,  varying  from  $5  to  $50. 

Another  Massachusetts  company  has 
a  standard  prize  of  $5,  which  it  awards 
for  each  acceptable  suggestion.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  first,  second,  and 
third  prizes  of  $100.  $50  and  $25  arc 
awarded  to  the  persons  who  have  made 
the  greatest  number  of  suggestions 
during  the  period. 

In  some  companies  it  has  been  found 
successful  to  put  the  suggestion  system 
on  a  competitive  basis.  A  Brooklyn 
department  store  has  had  good  success 
from  its  plan  of  awarding  weekly 
prizes  of  $10,  $5  and  $1  for  the  three 
best  suggestions  of  the  week.  An 
electric  railway  company  in  a  Western 
city  initialed  a  contest  among  its 
employees,  offering  monthly  and  annual 
prizes  for  the  best  suggestions,  and  also 
paying  a  small  cash  award  for  all  that 
were  acceptable.  One  difficulty  with 
the  plan  of  monthly  prizes  is  that  the 
crop  of  suggestions  isn't  uniformly 
good,  and  some  months  there  is  no 
suggestion  that  really  deserves  a  large 
prize. 

The  success,  however,  which  a  large 
manufacturing  company  in  Ohio  has 
had  with  a  competitive  system,  year  in 
and  year  out,  proves  that  a  suggestion 
department  can  be  operated  on  this 
basis  steadily  with  worthwhile  results. 
The  contests  are  conducted  for  six- 
month  periods,  two  a  year.  Thus  a 
suggestion  contest  is  going  on  practic- 
ally all  the  time.  In  the  contest  ending 
in  September,  1920,  there  were  1,178 
prizes  winners.  The  prizes  aggregated 
$7,995  and  ranged  from  $200  for  the 
best  suggestion  down  to  $1  each  for 
several  hundred  minor  suggestions. 
In  addition  to  the  cash,  each  winner 
received  an  engraved  certificate  and  a 
medal,  and  the  group  of  winners  were 
entertained  by  the  president  of  the 
company  at  a  field  meet  at  his  country 
estate. 

One  big  factor  in  the  success  of  this 
company's  system  is  the  personal 
interest  taken  in  it  by  the  president, 
and  the  whole-hearted  support  which 
the  system  gets  from  all  other  execu- 
tives. The  very  bigness  of  the  organ- 
ization is  another  factor  that  helps; 
where  thousands  of  men  and  women 
are  competing  it  is  easier  to  work  up 
interest  and  swing  the  campaign  along 
in  true  contest  style. 

When  it  comes  to  the  organization 
of  the  suggestion  department  itself. 


To  the  Man  Whose  Business  Is  Different 

THERE  are  two  fundamental  ways  of  increasing  the  profits  of  any 
business — higher  prices  and  lower  costs. 
The  first  method  is  impracticable  today.    But  you  can  easily  and 
certainly  reduce  your  overhead  by  installing 

INDEX  VISIBLE 

Card  Record  Systems 

They  are  proved  minute -savers  and  money-savers.  They  increase 
efficiency  by  giving  the  executive  a  first-hand  daily  check-up  on  the 
governing  factors  of  the  business.    Such  as : 


For  the  Manufacturer  — 

Cost  figures  on  materials,  labor, 
overhead.  Sales  figures  on  orders, 
delivery  dates,  shipments.  In- 
ventories of  raw  materials  and 
finished  products  in  stock  and 
on  order. 

The  banker.  Insurance  ajent,  railroad 
executive,  broker,  telephone  company  and 
many  others  require  vari- 
ous records  for  frequent 
consultation. 


All  these  records  you  can 
easily  and  economically 
maintain  and  keep  in- 
stancy accessible  by 
means  of  Index  Visib'e. 

Used  by  Marsha  l  Fie"d 
&  Co., Standard  Oil  Co  , 
John  Wanamaker, 


lades  Visible  cats  labor  costs, 
lades  Visible  speeds  as  office  routine. 
Inde i  Visible  Meet  floor  space, 
lades  Visible  kelps  gel  lUlesaeats  oat 
on  time. 

lasitl  Visible  helps  |*t  statements  out 

accurately, 
lasses  Visible  is  (be  lasted,  Bert  cats- 

pact,  no st  flexible  risible  card  record 

•Tstess  oa  tbe  market. 


For  the  Wholesaler 
and  Retailer — 

Cost,  Sales  and  stock  records. 
Credit  information  and  collec- 
tions. 

Data  on  prospective  customers. 

Piercc-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.,  United  States 
Navy  and  other  Government  Departments. 

Call,  phone  or  write 
branch  office  if  one  is 
near  you;  otherwise  ad- 
dress home  office.  In  the 
latter  case  a  sample  of 
the  card  you  are  now 
using  and  information  as 
to  the  si*e  of  your  present 
I i*t  will  bring  prompt  sutd 
definite  informut  on  Ska  to 
type  of  Index  Visible  Card  to 
meet  your  needs,  and  quota- 
tions on  coat  of  the  system. 


INDEX  VISIBLE,  INC,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


few  York  Philadelphia 
Minneapolis  Boston 
Pittsburgh 


Detroit  Washington 
Buffalo  Chicago 
Cleveland 
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Success  Flexi-Post 

Acknowledged  the  World's  Best  Binder 

"The  Binder  That  Grows  With  the  Business" 

Exclusive  link  post  construction.  There  is  always  a  two-inch  expan- 
sion, permitting  easy  manipulation  of  sheets.     Positive  locking  feature. 


Writ*  let  Catmtat  "BW 

STATIONERS  LOOSE  LEAF  CO. 


FuMLt  Lt**Pos7  Wiik  iter**  Abu* 
/fa*  /««***•  Cti^cirr 


NEW  YORK  MILWAUKEE 
CHICAGO 


'tmteo 

UMtUMM 

Mahmg  Tutu 

w-Pmmom 

WmtHlmn  PosfiAitt 
Draw*  T»  Co*Pf>Lss  Tn  5«ffU 
Aid  Loca  Thl  BmdCR 


fliuSU  Ll»K  PUT  w 
IwCmnM  Without  AxtDStcrionf 


HpcL-  Ton  Divlirfhf  Emeralitra  provide  Je»k  tn|j  da>  l»»h«-^tt>r- 
i^eSK  1  Op  L/qyllKIli  rcct  in  qual[ty  ,nd  diffusion  the  kind  thai 
protects  your  eyes  from  glaM  and  eyestrain.  Nature  made  d;ulu-rii  i In-  best 
working  light.    The  new 

DAYLIGHT  ATTACHMENT 

changes  ordinary  electric  light  into  soft  diffused  daylight  thot  eliminates  /Ure 
and  prevent*  eyestrain. 

Over  50  Patterns  to  Select  From 

The  Daylight  Screen  run  he  easily  attached  tu  any  Kmeralitc,  itld  <ir  Rett  type. 
Uses  standard  40  or  50  watt  electric  lamp. 

Gtgviftz  HtftaAUTM  satl  BaAsuip.    Look  iop  N.xwl  *>h  C3aica*  Psam  Suadi 


II.  G.  McFADDIN  «c  CO. 
42  Wvmt  St.,  New  Vock  Oty 


XVi*.,,  Sin** 

IS74. 
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we  find  variety.  Of  course  there  is 
always  certain  routine  work  to  be  done, 
the  amount  depending  on  the  number 
of  employees  to  be  served  and  the 
degree  of  activity  of  the  system.  In 
the  big  Ohio  factory  just  referred  to 
the  suggestion  department  is  in  charge 
of  a  manager  and  keeps  five  employees 
steadily  busy.  In  smaller  factories  one 
man  ran  attend  to  the  detail.  The 
point  is  that  somel>ody  ought  to  be 
available  at  all  times,  some  responsbile 
person  to  whom  an  employee  may  go 
with  his  half-worked  idea  and  get 
assistance.  Frequently  the  suggestion 
secretary  will  have  to  write  out  the  idea 
for  him.  Sometimes  a  sketch  to  illus- 
trate the  idea  is  needed,  and  in  such 
cases  a  draftsman  may  be  assigned  to 
collaborate  with  the  suggesler  in 
getting  up  a  simple  sketch.  Such 
responsibilities  as  these,  in  addition  to 
routine  duties  of  receiving  and  record- 
ing the  returns  from  the  suggestion 
boxes,  call  for  a  man  on  the  job. 

But  more  is  called  for.  In  any 
system,  big  or  little,  there  must  be 
some  drive  put  behind  the  campaign 
if  real  results  are  to  be  expected,  and 
this  drive  generally  must  be  supplied 
by  some  committee,  either  of  executives 
or  of  employees,  or  of  both  jointly 
Sometimes  the  responsibility  is  in- 
strustcd  to  one  of  the  executives  who 
is  strong  in  the  warm  human  traits  that 
fit  a  man  for  this  job,  but  in  Ibe 
majority  of  cases  the  committee  plan 
is  used.  This  committee  usually  de- 
termines all  policies  pertaining  to  the 
policy  and  operation  of  the  suggestion 
system,  pusses  on  the  ideas  submitted 
and  awards  the  prizes.  In  a  large 
Chicago  industrial  plant  the  suggestion 
committee  is  composed  of  a  chairman, 
secretary  for  suggestion  work,  and  four 
committeemen,  two  of  whom  represent 
Ihe  management  and  two  the  em- 
ployees. In  a  New  York  department 
store  that  has  a  system  of  industrial 
democracy  in  operation  the  suggestion 
committee  is  composed  of  employees 
elected  from  the  store  senate  and  house 
of  representatives. 

This  department  store  has  had  its 
suggestion  system  in  effect  for  about 
one  year,  and  had  a  difficult  experience 
at  first  in  getting  a  response  from  the 
employees.  There  was  a  prevailing 
timidity.  Several  of  the  store  girls 
confessed  that  they  weren't  going  to 
put  themselves  on  record  with  any 
"crazy  notions."  Then  the  suggestion 
committee  got  up  a  form  of  suggestion 
blank  that  did  not  call  for  the  sug- 
gestcr's  signature.  The  form  includes 
a  detachable  stub  numbered  to  cor- 
respond with  a  serial  number  on  the 
blank.  When  an  employee  wishes  to 
offer  a  suggestion,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  write  out  the  suggestion  on  the 
blank,  detach  the  stub  and  drop  the 
blank  into  the  suggestion  box.  No 
name  is  signed  to  it;  if  the  suggestion 
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This  file  cannot 
open  accidentally 
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Othar  "YandE" 
Products 

-Yum!  E"  Filing  Syw- 

trm*  erf  ever  y  sort*  ID* 
eluding  the  famous  "  Y 
mod  E"  Direct  Name 
Piling  System  which 
fincUor  nlea  in  lew  than 


BID  you  ever  see  an  office  right  after  a  fire? 
Charred  papers  everywhere  —  desks  charred — 
overturned  and  contents  scattered  and  burned  to  a 
crisp. 

•        *        t  • 

Now-* -day*  wise  firm*  are  installing  " Y  and  E"  Fire-Wall  Piling 
Cabinets,  the  only  cabinet  with  »teel -pi  us  •asbestos  protection. 

You  can't  open  the  drawer  of  thia  file  accidentally.  Tilt  it  up — 
let  it  fall — the  drawer*  are  held  tight  shut  by  an  automatic  aafety 

latch. 

To  open  a  drawer  aim  ply  pre**  the  little  knob  above  the  handle. 

Give  your  valuable  paper*  thia  extra  protection. 

Aak  for  a  copy  of  our  new  book.  "Steel-Plua-Aabeatoa  for  Better 
Protection"  at  the  "Y  and  E"  branch  office  or  agency  in  your 
city  or  write  direct  to 

\awman  amp  Frbe  Mrc.0. 

Filing  Symtmtn  Smrrtem,  Bquiptrmnt  mnd  Smpptm* 

406  St  Paul  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Broncho*.  Ajontm  or  Dooloro  in  mtl  priodpoi  cjrmm. 
hCwMk'  Tlx  OOcw  Spmcjmmy  tilt-  Co..  Lnt.  Hmmmtorkot.  OW. 


"Y  tad  E"  Rime  < 

'Y«J  t"  Rooord  I 
"Y«>d  E~  Ste.1  Skot^om 


FIRE  \ZJ^y  WALL 
FILING  CABINETS 

steel  plus  asbestos 
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Home  Study 

Business  Courses 

The  urgent  need  of  buslnees  today  la  for  high- 
■luM  «a**our**  mssiaira  tod  d*p*rtT***l*i 
esi*»«1.  Under  it*  LaSaUe  Prealeaa  Method  rem 
aaa  r«.  to  four  apart  tame  at  boa*  br  mail,  oadrr 
extert  ■atdaaor.tralamc  whte*  parallels  aeteai  bua- 
leaea  arattlaa.  The  Urunrxttr'a  visitor  I7M  sample 
laahataa  aM  to*ia**a  aatboriiias.  teaselers  aad  aa- 
«it«u  raadr  at  all  tiams  la  gi»*  prompt  roaaaal  aad 
adrtaa  ta  lanW  i  aiaaili  in  on  any  litwlium  aaiatln 
arpritlia  A  Maalkar  oorrkm  la  aaa  ahtiiaabk  from 
•or  other  iifeiaUimsJ  laatlletUm, 

Write  roar  nana  aad  eddreae  at  tba  bottom  aad 
Basil  tooar  Wa  arlll  aaod  foil  tofefaaatleo  aad  book 
of  remarkable  utieide  of  adraaaaaaaat  and*  hi 

■  awarv  jTomooon  mi  w».     L9w  tott  mwtm  cohthmm 
moaihlr  term*  wbieb  aareae  aaa  afford.  *•• 
funded  If  dlmHilii  apoa  MiamliUn  af 
Mara  tbaa  KM  bar*  savsOaaV  eta*  eat  what 
LaSaJle  treialag  aaa  do  far  *SSt 
eooaoo  Now 


LaSaJle  Extension 
IM 

Do«Ut2JI  Ckieaara.II. 


foil IttformrtosTriearasr, 
eogni  and  ••rriee  I  aV 
autd  with  an  X  below.  Ala* 
•  eopr  of  roor  book,  'Tea 
Years*  Pronation  la  Oe*," 
all  wilhoot  abtbiatlao  ta  ■ 

□ HK.HIOt  ACCOUNTANCY  I  Traialaa  for  por- 
tion* aa  Aodltar.  Comptroller,  Public  Aeeoeni- 
ant.  Coat  Aeeoantaat.  eta. 

□ BUSINESS  at  AN  AC  R  M  K  TCTi  Tralnma  far 
OAckal.  MaaatiiliJ.  Balea  aad  Kieeaur.  Poat- 

PfT-rO»KlC?f  AND 


□ T II A  r  PIC  MAN  AC 
DOMESTIC!  Tralaiasrf. 
aad  ladaatrlalTrameMa 


D  mSm  f  or  Ban  IX.  B.  Degree. 

I — I  nCSlNDa  UTTKIt  WRITlNGl  Training  Tor 

I  JpoMlliXMuComopgedaat.  kUll  Sal**  Director. 

aad  oiaeutlra  letter-writing  poaltteae. 

□ BANKING  AND  Fl  NANCE:  Training  f or eieco- 
tie*  positions  lo  Hanks  and  Floaneial  Institutions 

□ PERSONNEL  AND  EMPLOYMENT  MAN. 
AGEMKNTi  Traialaa;  far  Emptor "-»,  ~ 
awlMaaagm.EiTotlrta.ladgatrlai  r 

□ INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT  EFFICIEN- 
CY! Train  mil  for  lYodoatioa  Maeagers,  Depart- 
ment Haada,  and  all  tboaa  daairma  traLaaag  la  tba 

U  f  aeSCfeaWea1  OC  aSaftaficttCy 

□ MODERN  FO REMANS mPi  Training  la  tba 
direction  and  haadUaR  of  ladoetrksl  foraaa-far 
f aramea,  Sab-foraaaaa,  Caatiai liaa.  Sbop 
Sapariataadaoia,  oar. 

□ COMMERCIAL  LAWi  Reading.  Bafaraaaa 
ud  Oiaaallalkai  Service  foe  BoaTaaaa  Mm. 

□ BUSINESS  ENGUSHi  Trelnlag  for  Boatama 
CuiiMpuadaataaadCopy  Writer*. 

□ EFFECTIVE  SPEAKING.  TrsJnhx u  tb*  art 
of  foreefal.  affeatje*  apaaeb  for  Minister*.  Hsles 
mm.  Fraternal  Laaden.  Portions .  a  ohm  *b. etc. 

□ CM.  COACHING  FOR  ADVANCED  AC- 
COUNT A  NTS  I  Preparaa  far  State  Beard  aad 
Inatitula  INemtaMlnai 

8 EXPERT  BOOK K  KEPI NC- 
TtWntnet  far  paeHInn  at  Hied  Prink*  «**.■■ 
COMMERCIAL  SPANISHi   Training  fee  poae- 
tteaa  aa  Koran  Ciataaeiaiilaal  with  8  pan  km 
tsiarkag  imliln. 
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THI  COim  lABORATORlO  -  Deaf.  T* 
5*1  W  Weahlngton  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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■aiootbrf  aad  aeearalei*. 
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is  unsuccessiul  nobody  need  ever  be 
the  wiser;  if  it  does  draw  a  prize  the 
number  is  posted  on  the  bulletin  board, 
and  by  presenting  his  stub  at  the 
cashier's  office  the  suggester  can  claim 
the  prize.  Since  this  form  of  blank 
was  adopted  in  the  summer  of  1920 
suggestions  have  literally  poured  in — 
2,500  up  to  the  first  of  January. 

An  important  element  in  any  success- 
ful campaign  for  ideas  is  that  of 
publicity.  The  invitation  to  offer 
suggestions  must  be  kept  constantly 
before  the  employees,  and  the  appeal 
must  be  constantly  varied  and  empha- 
sized. Some  of  the  instruments  that 
lend  themselves  arc  posters,  bulletins, 
circulars,  the  plant  newspaper  and 
magazine.  In  one  plant  the  manager 
sends  out  an  occasional  personal  letter 
over  his  own  signature.  The  an- 
nouncement of  successful  suggestions 
offers  good  opportunity  for  effective 

fmbltcity— not  only  the  publication  of 
ists  of  winners,  but  the  featuring  of 
exceptional  ideas. 

An  example  may  be  taken  from  the 
experience  of  an  Eastern  factory.  In 
one  of  the  departments  there  is  an 
operation  that  involves  the  handling  of 
tiny  screws  with  a  magnetized  screw- 
driver. Invariably  the  tool  picked  up 
the  screw  on  its  side  and  the  worker  had 
to  take  the  screw  off  with  her  hand  and 
replace  it  with  the  end  of  the  screw- 
driver in  its  slot;  then  it  was  easy  to 
screw  it  up.  Pieceworkers  in  that 
department  had  been  doing  the  job 
this  way  for  years  when  one  day  the 
idea  of  using  a  positioner. occurred  to 
one  of  them.  She  suggested  that  the 
screws  be  dropped  into  a  metal  saucer 
in  which  some  holes  had  been  drilled. 
A  gentle  tapping  of  the  saucer  would 
cause  the  screws  to  slide  into  the  holes, 
heads  up,  in  position  for  picking  up 
with  the  screwdriver  in  the  slot.  By 
the  use  of  this  positioner  the  hand 
operation  was  eliminated.  It  meant  a 
saving  of  one  and  one-half  seconds  for 
each  screw  handled;  applied  to  all 
similar  operations  in  the  works,  a  total 
yearly  saving  of  4,670  hours. 

Here  was  a  really  exceptional  sug- 
gestion—the kind  that  suggestion 
secretaries,  efficiency  experts  and 
employers  yearn  for.  It  was  treated 
as  exceptional  and  was  awarded  a  cash 
prize  of  $200.  But  that  was  not  all. 
The  suggestion  department  got  out  a 
special  illustrated  bulletin  on  this  idea, 
described  it  in  detail,  showed  by  half- 
tone engravings  the  old  way  and  the 
new  way  of  handling  the  tiny  screws, 
and  made  the  $200  suggestion  the  basis 
for  an  extra  appeal  for  more  big  ideas. 

Of  course  publicity,  no  matter  how 
well  it  is  devised,  is  mere  mechanical 
clacking  unless  it  is  backed  by  the 
sincere  interest  and  genuine  — not 
patronizing  — support  of  the  manage- 
ment. Foremen  must  be  enlisted  in 
the  cause.   Many  factories  conduct 
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To  Buy  Stocks 

To  know  when  to  buy  ttocka  b  fully  as 
important  aa  to  know  wliat  stocks  to 
buy.  Sound  judgment  on  stock  pur. 
chases  comes  with  an  undemanding 
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AVE  CONFIDENCE 
IN  THE  FUTURE 

In  spite  of  deflation  period  diffi- 
culties, forward  looking  business  men  sre 
viewing  the  future  with  optimism  and 
preparing  for  the  next  expansion  of  busi- 
ness br  studying  underlying  conditions 
more  closely  than  ever  before. 

TheBrookmire Economic  Service, 

based  on  its  original  system  of  forecasting 
from  economic  cycles,  gives  executives  of 
large  and  small  concerns  alike  exactly  the 
information  and  definite  advice  required 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  coming  keen 
competition. 

Writ,  ft,  B-tltt  B  and  /n*  Carres!  Aefjxlu. 

The  Brookmire  Ec onomic  Service,  lac 
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special  suggestion  contests  for  the 
foremen;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
.give  foremen  cash  prizes  for  having 
I  the  biggest  crop  of  suggestions  come 
[out  of  their  department  for  the  six 
months  or  the  year.  In  some  factories 
promotions  of  supervisors,  as  well  as 
of  the  men  under  them,  are  based 
on  the  suggestion  record  ol  the 
departments. 

Where  suggestion  systems  have  been 
the  most  successful  we  find  that  the 
management  is  actively  as  well  as 
theoretically  behind  the  system.  Such 
a  condition  as  this  not  only  breeds  new 
and  valuable  ideas,  but  it  gels  the 
men  in  the  habit  of  thinking  in  terms 
>f  the  plant  and  its  interests;  it  breeds 
loyalty. 

"In  fact,  one  of  the  biggest  things 
h  favor  of  a  suggestion  system,  to  my 
mind,"  said  one  plant  executive,  "is 
that  it  builds  up  morale." 


How  to  Figure  Profits 

I  from  pa*-  15) 


per  cent  on  cost,  this  will  be  found  to  be 
equivalent  to  37V*?  ol  selling  nncc.  and 
those  of  us  whose  cost  of  doing  business 
is  30  per  cent  and  over,  exclusive  of  a  5 
per  cent  excise  tax.  and  who  realize  the 
txpenscs  entailed  in  such  items  as  en- 
graving and  delivery  will  recognize  the 
Deed  ot  greater  profits  to  compensate 
lor  handling  silverware.  If  we  arc 
marking  silverware  at  70  per  cent  on 
cost,  this  is  equal  to  41  per  cent  on 
selling  price,  which  surely  is  not  un- 
reasonable it  the  cost  of  doing  business 
s  more  than  30  per  cent. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  in  the 
hardware  business  took  in  a  new  part- 
ler.  an  accountant.  The  store  handled 
i  certain  stove  that  was  handled  also 
jy  a  competitor.  The  wholesale  price 
vas  89.25  and  the  freight  and  cartage 
■mounted  to  75  cents,  making  the 
love  cost  $10,  set  down  in  the  store. 
Competition  on  this  stove  was  keen, 
md  the  partners  decided  to  cut  the 
rofil  to  10  per  cent  net. 

1  The  senior  partner  figured  that  the 
nsl  of  doing  business  was  18  per  cent, 
haf  a  10  per  cent  profit  would  bring 
he  mark-up  to  28  per  cent,  and  that  on 
his  basis  they  could  sell  the  stove  at 
12.80.  He  thought  they  would  make 
net  Drofit  of  SI. 

1-et  us  sec  what  the  new  partner 
bowed  him.  As  the  stove  cost  $10 
na  they  wanted  to  make  28  per  cent 
ross  profit,  he  considered  the  selling 
nre  as  100  per  cent  and  the  cost  price 
6  72  per  cent,  or  all  of  the  100  per  cen< 
iscept  the  gross  profit.    Now  if  $10  is 

2  pei  cent  of  the  selling  price,  it  is 
cccssary  only  to  divide  $10  by  .72  to 
nd  that  the  selling  price  must  be 
13.89.  By  the  senior  partner's 
lethod  of  figuring  $2.30  of  the  $2.80 
loss  profit  went  to  cover  the  18  per 
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You  Need 
More  Than 
Insurance 


ftT°  msurance  company  can  insure  the  intrinsic 
A^  value  of  daily  reports,  sales  records,  produc- 
tion sheets,  time  checks,  etc.,  that  are  left  unprotected. 

The  contents  of  an  average  office  present  a  serious  hre  risk  although 
in  a  fire  proof  building. 

TERRELL'S  STEEL 

ALL ■ PURPOSE 

OFFICE  CABINETS 

Protect  what  no  insurance  covers.  Every  letter,  paper  or  book  in 
the  office  is  safe  when  stored  in  a  Terrell. 

In  addition  they  provide  a  clean  storing  place  for  all  supplies.  Noth- 
ing lost  or  misplaced. 

Write  For  Free  Booklet 

Terrell's  Steel  All -Purpose  Cabinets  provide  safe  and  ample  storing 
space  for  all  office  supplies.    All  shelves  and  vertical  dividers  are 

adjustable  to  meet  every  office  requirement.   
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Terrell's  Equipment  Company 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 
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Multigraphs  Like  New 

AT  ONE  -  HALF  COST 


LL  models.  Prices  range  from  $130  up.  Guaranteed  to  produce  finest 
quality  of  work  or  money  refunded  in  full.  Guaranteed  for  two  years, 
during  which  time  we  will  replace  free  any  part  (except  type)  that 
wears  or  breaks.  If  machine  is  not  satisfactory  in  every  way  will  exchange 
without  charge.  Kvery  machine  ha*  brand  new  complete  type  equipment, 
new  platen,  etc.,  insuring  perfect  work.  I  lundredsof  satisfied  users  through- 
out the  country.  Operating  instructions  furnished.  Machinesshipped  com- 
plete with  all  necessary  supplies,  ready  to  run.    Send  for  price  list  101. 

REBUILT  MULTIGRAPH  EXCHANGE 

Llaoote  Buildiol  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Railroad,  Livestock, 
Grain  and  Oil  center  of  the  Southwest. 
We  know  this  territory — its  resources 
and  opportunities. 

Our  service  covers  the  Southwest 
thoroughly. 

Correspondence  invited 
Resources,   -   -  $20,000,000.00 

Sstabiithed  /tf/J 

TrV  Port  Worth  National  Bank 

PORT  WORTH.  TEXAS. 


cent  cost  of  doing  business,  leaving 
net  profit  of  50  cents. 

Don't  get  your  percentages  mixec 
That  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter  i 
figuring  profits.  The  percentage  i 
profit  and  the  percentage  of  cost  < 
doing  business  should  be  figured  on  tl 
same  base  —  on  sales. 

It  is  easy  to  show  how  the  practic 
of  figuring  percentages  on  diffcrcr 
buses  can  result  in  loss.  Suppose  ot 
hardware  merchant,  figuring  his  cck 
of  doing  business  at  18  per  cent  o 
sales,  had  marked  up  his  stove  28  p< 
cent  on  cost,  to  allow  for  10  per  cer 
net  profit,  and  priced  it  at  $12.8< 
Now  suppose  that  he  fails  to  sell  tti 
stove  at  that  price  and  decides  to'mar 
it  down  28  per  cent  and  sell  it,  as  t 
supposes,  at  cost.  What  happen; 
He  marks  it  down  28  per  cent  of  th 
selling  price,  or  $3.58,  sells  it  for  $9.2 
and  sustains  an  actual  loss  of  78  cent 

In  this  connection  the  following  tabl 
may  be  found  useful: 
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cost 
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is  4*4%  on 
is  7  %  on 
is  9  %on 
is  U%%on 
is  13  %  on 
is  14K%on 
is  16%%  on 
is  20  %  on 
is  23  %  on 
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is  39%%  on 
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is  41  %on 
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is  44  %%  on 
is  47%%  on 
is  50    %  on 


selling  fir. 
selling  prii 
selling  prw 
selling  pri< 
selling  pri< 
selling  | in 
selling  pri( 
selling  pn< 
selling  prn 
Belling  pn< 
selling  prii 
selling  pn 
selling  prit 
selling  pnt 
selling  prii 
selling  pnr 
selling  ph> 
selling  prn 
selling  prk 
selling  prk 
selling  prit 
selling  prit 


To  those  who  are  interested  in  th 
relation  between  percentages  of  scllin 
price  and  percentages  on  cost,  th 
following  schedule  may  also  be  foun 
helpful,  as  the  equivalents  are  easy  t 
grasp. 
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to  1  /4 
to  1  /5 
to  1  /6 
to  1/7 
to  1  /8 
to  1  (9 
to  2/3 
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to  3  ,'5 
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DVCITI1IM0  SECTION 


We  are  gradually  emerging  froi 
abnormal  mercantile  conditions  an 
are  returning,  not  to  a  pre-war  lew 
but  to  a  new  level  that  we  shall  com 
to  regard  as  a  normal  level  of  earnin 
capacity  on  the  part  of  merchant  an 
wage-earner  alike,  and  this  period  « 
readjustment  calls  for  the  closer 
analysis  of  the  determining  factors  i 
the  establishing  of  a  correct  basis  t 
figuring  profits. 
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Come  On,  Sunshine ! 

(Continued  from  page  17] 

reversed.  Stanton,  comforted  by  his 
youthful  partner's  confidence  and  en- 
thusiasm, got  real  rest  seven  hours  a 
day  while  the  sunshine  expert  stared 
at  midnight  ceilings  or  popped  out  of 
bed  at  3  a.  m.  to  sketch  out  some 
bright  plan. 

Saturday  morning  found  the  whole 
store  on  tiptoe.  Brokaw  had  sent  a 
little  thrill  through  the  whole  place. 
The  entire  organization  was  expectant. 

And  the  day  went  forward  tran- 
splendently  in  the  store.  The  main 
floor  and  basement  were  ablaze.  Ceil- 
ings and  walls  gleamed  in  their  new, 
white,  glossy  paint.  Showcases  were 
refulgent  — extremely  so.  Spotlights, 
mounted  here  and  there,  picked  out 
special  points  of  brilliance.  Stunts  of 
various  sorts  were  worked  with  rising 
and  falling  light  — mostly  rising— from 
mid-forenoon  on,  and  when  night  came 
the  windows,  in  new  dress,  shone  forth 
with  all  their  might  while  big  lamps 
outside  set  the  street  aglare.  The 
spot  outshone  anything  around  it. 
Nobody  could  pass  the  mouth  of  the 
street  a  block  away  without  being 
struck  by  the  continuous  explosion  of 
light. 

People  came.  They  came  in  streams. 
They  wandered  through  the  place. 
But  at  no  time  did  the  store  seem 
crowded. 

"Great  1  What?"  demanded  Brokaw 
of  his  partner  as  closing  time  ap- 
proached. 

"Uh-huh,"  conceded  Stanton.  "But 
I  didn't  seem  to  see  much  buying. 
Peters  says  —  " 

"Buying?  Well,  what  do  we  care? 
We  got  'em  to  come  down  here.  That's 
all  we  wanted  —  now.  Come  on.  Let's 
take  a  walk  through  the  store." 

Brokaw  took  off  his  glasses  and 
rubbed  his  eyes  with  relief  as  Stanton 
followed  him  down  to  the  main  floor. 
It  seemed  that  most  of  the  clerks,  too, 
were  rubbing  their  eyes. 

They  approached  the  floor  manager. 

"What  do  you  think,  Peters?"  asked 
Brokaw. 

"Certainly  got  a  lot  of  light," 
Peters  replied,  in  a  rather  dispirited 
tone. 

"Think  we're  going  to  have  the 
people  with  us  from  now  on?" 

"Well,  they  didn't  stay  long  today. 
That's  why  we  didn't  seem  to  have  big 
crowds.    Nobody  stayed." 

"Didn't,  eh?"  Brokaw  took  off  his 
passes  again  to  massage  his  eyes  with 
!m  finger  tips.   "Why  not?" 

"Light's  too  strong.  Clerks  all  kick- 
ing about  it,  too." 

This  man  Peters  was  frank.  He 
didn't  feel  obliged  to  camouflage  his 
criticism  of  his  boss'  pet  hobby. 

'Too  much?  Well-l-1,  that's  good  I" 
aughed  Brokaw.    "Why,  man.  that 


light's  going  to  be  the  making  of  this 
store." 

Peters  looked  doubtful.  "Look  at 
the  girl  over  there  in  gloves.  See  her 
rub  her  eyes."  he  said.  "And  over 
there  in  novelties  — and  the  one  putting 
away  the  book,  and  — well,  just  watch 
them  all.  Their  eyes  are  all  tired  out 
by  this  glare.  As  for  me.  I  haven't 
been  so  dog-tired  in  a  month  of  Sun- 
days and  my  nerves  are  all  edgy.  I 
s'pose  everybody  feels  a  bit  uncomfort- 
able in  a  blaze  like  this." 

Which  was  all  Peters  had  to  say.  It 
was  enough.  Brokaw  caught  himself 
reaching  for  his  glasses  again.  He  too. 
felt  tired  and  "edgy." 

Stanton  was  frowning  over  the  situ- 
ation as  they  went  back  to  the  office. 
But  he  was  too  good  a  sport  to  say 
what  he  felt.  He  didn't  criticise  the 
new  sunburst  system,  which  obviously 
attracted  people  in  swarms— only  to 
repel  them. 

He  didn't  need  to  criticize.  Charley 
Brokaw  never  needed  any  prodding 
to  admit  his  own  mistakes. 

"Something's  the  matter,  Q.  H.  I 
don't  know  what;  but  I'll  find  out 
quick." 

Finding  out  quick  was  Brokaw's 
specialty.  He  sat  and  thought  a 
minute  deeply.  Then  he  put  on  his 
hat  and  went  out  into  the  night  just  as 
the  store  was  closing. 

When  he  came  back  an  hour  later  he 
had  the  keen-eyed  stage  director  of  a 
theater  with  him. 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,"  said  the 
theatrical  expert  in  lighting  effects, 
"you  kill  your  windows  with  those  big 
lamps  outside.  Windows  are  exactly 
like  stages.  I  wouldn't  think  of  put- 
ting lights  out  on  the  proscenium  arch. 
Nobody  could  sec  the  stage. 

"Inside,  in  the  windows,  the  lamps 
are  too  easily  seen.  It's  the  light  you 
want,  not  lamps.  And  the  back  wall, 
there,  isn't  high  enough  to  shut  off  the 
light  from  inside  the  store." 

With  every  store  lamp  gleaming  full 
speed  ahead,  Brokaw  led  the  theater 
man  inside. 

"Moly  Hoses  ["gasped  the  astonished 
theater  man.  "What  a  hulabaloo! 
Why,  it's  so  light  in  here  I  can't  see  a 
thing.  And  your  showcases  are  just 
like  your  windows  — too  much  glare  in 
the  eye.  Gosh,  man,  soften  this  thing 
down  before  you  set  your  building  on 
fire  I" 

In  fifteen  minutes  Brokaw  learned 
some  things  he  never  had  guessed. 

Bright  and  early  Monday  morning 
a  specialist  on  interior  illumination  was 
on  the  job,  rendering  services  Brokaw 
had  originally  deemed  unessential  and 
too  costly. 

This  expert  first  went  all  over  the 
brilliant  main  floor  and  basement  with 
a  little  leather  case  the  size  of  a  book. 
He  opened  this  on  every  counter  and 
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table  and  looked  at  a  gauge  inside. 
Pretty  soon  he  reported. 

"Mr.  Brokaw,  you've  got  a  lot  more 
light  than  you  need.  It  costs  too 
much.  Your  store  is  one  continual 
eye  strain  from  front  to  back,  largely 
because  the  painters  did  the  wrong 
thing  to  your  walls  and  ceilings." 

"White's  what  we  want,  isn't  it?  I 
saw  some  stores  the  other  day—" 
Brokaw  closed  his  mouth  without 
finishing.  This  man  was  paid  to  give 
advice,  not  to  receive  it. 

"Yes.  but  it's  flat  white  you  want, 
not  this  gloss  enamel.  What  you've 
got  reflects  even  the  images  of  lamp 
filaments.  You  need  paint  that  throws 
back  as  high  a  percentage  of  light  as 
possible  without  glare.  This  flat  white 
I'm  recommending  has  a  lot  of  magne- 
sium in  it.  Magnesium  in  blocks, 
freshly  scraped,  reflects  a  higher  per- 
centage of  light  than  anything  else,  but 
without  a  bit  of  glare.  Flat  white 
reflects  76  per  cent  fresh  and  slumps 
about  3  per  cent  the  first  month. 
After  that  it  remains  constant.  White 
lead  and  oil  or  calcimine  both  fall  off 
badly  with  age— some  15  or  20  per  cent 
in  one  year,  which  means  you'd  have  to 
keep  adding  more  lamps  from  year  to 
year  in  order  to  maintain  your  light. 
So  you  don't  want  those  paints,  though 
they  are  cheaper. 

"With  your  flat  white  ceilings,  I'd 
suggest  walls  of  what's  known  as  warm 
grey— grey  made  with  red  and  green, 
not  with  black  and  white.  It  reflects 
three  times  as  well  as  grey  with  lamp- 
black in  it.  Of  course,  you  could  use 
almost  any  color  for  walls,  but  some 
colors  absorb  more  light  than  others. 
For  instance,  white  absorbs  only  20 
or  25  per  cent,  cream  28  to  44  per 
cent,  buff  somewhere  between  40  and 
55,  ivory  about  30,  light  green  35  to  60, 
dark  green  worse  yet,  and  dark  red 
worst  of  all." 

Then  he  went  on  talking  about  foot 
candles,  lumens,  specular  reflection, 
incident  light  and  a  lot  of  other  things 
that  meant  next  to  nothing  to  Charley 
Brokaw. 

"And  I  noticed,  by  the  way,"  con- 
tinued the  expert,  "that  you've  got  a 
couple  of  very  dirty  reflecting  bowls 
down  there  toward  the  front.  They 
must  have  been  hung  in  such  a  hurry 
nobody  had  time  to  clean  them." 

"Did  you  get  up  and  look  in  them?" 

"Didn't  have  to."  The  expert  tap- 
ped the  leather  "book."  'This  foot- 
candle  meter  tells  me.  You  know 
about  how  much  light  ought  to  be 
falling  on  a  given  place.  The  meter 
tells  you  just  what  is  falling  there. 
The  light  down  there  in  the  spot  I 
spoke  of  was  so  much  less  than  it 
should  have  been  that  I  know  darn 
well  the  bowls  are  dirty.  You  ought 
to  have  one  of  these  things.  You  can 
walk  down  there  with  it  and  tell  any 


time  whether  your  lights  are  doing 
what  they  should. 

"You  won't  need  as  much  light  over 
white  goods  and  jewelry  and  such  stuff 
as  you  do  in  other  parts  of  the  store. 
And  over  goods  like  that  you  ought  to 
have 'daylight' lamps.  They  put  more 
green  and  blue  in  the  light  so  that 
white  linens  look  really  white.  These 
ordinary  lamps  make  white  goods  look 
yellowish.  I  don't  care  how  strong  they 
are.  You  ought  to  have  these  'day- 
light' lamps  in  your  dress  goods  de- 
partment and  over  your  men's  clothes, 
too.  Such  lamps  make  dark  colors 
look  just  as  they  look  in  daylight. 

"But  don't  make  the  mistake  of 
putting  'daylight'  lamps  all  over  the 
store  — not  if  you  want  a  cheerful  at- 
mosphere in  here.  They're  too  bluish." 

Whereupon  Brokaw  forgot  expense 
and  turned  the  illumination  specialist 
loose  to  re-design  the  store's  new  light- 
ing system.  When  the  job  was  dona 
the  place  glowed  in  a  bath  of  mellow 
light  that  pleased  Brokaw  immensely. 

"Just  what  I  wanted  I"  he  exclaimed. 

"New  and  original  remark,"  con- 
tributed the  frank  Peters,  who  over- 
heard it. 

The  store  had  a  mixture  of  "daylight" 
and  ordinary  lamps  so  arranged  that 
display  booths  could  have  either  at  the 
snap  of  a  switch,  depending  upon  what 
sort  of  goods  was  being  tried  on  or 
scrutinized.  The  store  glowed,  bat 
didn't  glare. 

"You  want  real  show  windows,"  the 
illumination  expert  had  told  Brokaw. 
"for  I  know  you  know  how  valuable 
they  are.  A  statistical  expert  figured 
out  recently  that  in  one  store  more 
than  100  feet  long  the  windows,  only 
two  feet  deep,  were  worth  12  per  cent 
of  the  rent  asked  for  the  whole  place." 

So  he  had  proceeded  to  make  the 
Houscr  Store  windows  real.  He  began 
outdoors  by  mounting  floodlights  above 
the  windows,  pointing  them  upward. 
The  beams  played  up  the  store  facade, 
bringing  it  out  in  striking  effect,  the 
rays  attracting  much  attention  from 
up  and  down  the  street.  But  the 
windows  remained  absolutely  un- 
affected by  this  flood  of  light.  It  was 
all  too  far  above  them. 

The  windows  themselves  were  lighted 
by  concealed  lamps  both  overhead  und 
down  the  ribs,  with  a  few  concealed 
footlights  and  spotlights  for  special 
effects.  Scalloped-edged  curtains  hung 
from  the  ceiling  three  feet  below  the 
parallel  rows  of  top  lamps,  thus  pro- 
tecting the  eye  of  the  in  looker.  Care- 
fully shaped  reflectors  put  the  light 
exactly  where  it  was  wanted  — shaped 
it  to  the  window,  so  to  speak.  Heavy 
curtains  carried  the  back  wall  clear  to 
the  top  and  shut  in  the  interior  light. 
These  curtains  were  drawn  aside  during 
the  daytime  to  give  the  front  part  of 
the  store  the  advantage  of  sunlight. 
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Byron  Typewriter  Cabinet 

HIS  cabinel  is  saving  ils  cost  many  times  over  in  thousands 
of  offices, both  large  and  small,  throughout  the  United  States. 

It  will  do  the  same  for  you.  The  Byron 
Typewriter  Cabinet  insures  that  dictation 
will  be  finished  on  time.  It  means  more  and 
better  work. 

Promotes  Efficiency 

Kvcrytriinfl  in  handy  reeeptacles — at  the  finger 
tips  Hum)  work  is  ready  without  drlay  —  no  un- 
necessary wails  to  annoy  the  executive —  and  the 
stenographer  no  longer  feels  exhausted  at  the  end 
of  the  day. 
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Byron  Typewriter  Cabinet  Co. 
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Ledger 


It  isn't  all  in  the  way  a  ledger  paper  looks 
and  feels,  when  you  examine  a  clean,  fresh 
sample. 

It's  the  way  it  shapes  up  after  it  has  been 
in-and-out  of  the  machine  and  handled  a 
dozen  times  or  so.  That's  where  Economic 
Ledger  shows  its  in-built  quality. 

If  you  haven't  thought  much  about  this, 
ask  your  machine  operators.  They  prefer  to 
handle  a  ledger  paper  like  Economic  Ledger. 
It  works  fast  and  sure  in  the  machine.  It 
takes  a  perfect  impression.  Its  slightly  dull 
surface  is  restful  to  the  eyes.  It  is  free  from 
the  curling  habit. 

Any  stationer  or  printer  can  supply  Eco- 
nomic Ledger  in  your  printed  forms  either  for 
inside  work  or  mailing  pieces  such  as  price 
lists  and  bulletins.  The  name  of  the  paper 
and  the  maker's  trade -mark  are  watermarked 
into  the  sheet. 

Sencf  for  test  nheeta 

Crocker-McElwain  Company 

Holyok*.  Mass. 


There  were  lamps  enough  put  ir 
those  windows  to  bring  Ihe  illumir 
lion  up  to  60  watts  per  front  fo 
Colored  screens  and  tinted  bulbs  w< 
installed  to  produce  various  soft  co 
effects  so  that  each  of  the  four  windo 
could  have  variations  from  the  oth 
and  so  that  the  color  of  the  light  mi* 
best  suit  the  display. 

A  portable  promenade  was  built  a 
put  first  into  a  window  and  later  bs 
in  the  "woman's  shop."  This  was  p 
vided  with  special  lighting  from  bcl 
through  glass  runways.  Living  mod 
pacing  that  promenade  drew  crow 
that  would  have  gladdened  the  he; 
of  any  window  dresser. 

Altogether  the  Houser  windows  wi 
wonderfully  transformed.  So  were  t 
showcase  lights;  and  with  the  chanj 
in  the  olhcr  interior  lamps  the  Hou: 
Store  became  a  place  of  sunshine  inde 
—  minus  sun-gazing. 

"Come  on,  Q.  H„  now  walk  into  i 
bade  Brokaw,  standing  outside,  on  t 
night  the  full  effect  was  turned  on 
the   first  time.     They  walked 
"Restful,  attractive,  warming,  eh? 
guess  we've  got  it  this  lime." 

"I  guess  we  have,"  Stanton  grant 
admiringly.  Then  he  added:  "Bui 
cosl-" 

"Never  mind  what  it  cost,  Q.  I 
the  younger  man  broke  in.    "We  h 
to  try  something,  didn't  we?  If 
bust,  we'll  at  least  die  fighting." 

But  the  whole  city  knows  that  t 
Houser  Store  didn't  "bust."  Trai 
formed,  it  drew  the  shoppers;  comfo 
able  and  made  to  feel  that  "welcoi 
feeling,"  the  shoppers  stayed  to  bi 
Maybe  they  had  a  feeling,  too,  tl 
the  merchandise  had  changed  and  I 
the  better.  But  the  mcrchand 
hadn't  changed.  It  merely  look 
more  attractive. 

Today  Ihe  side  street  on  which  t 
Houser  Store  used  to  stand  is 
lunger  a  side  street;  it  is  a  mi 
thoroughfare.  The  slrcct,  too,  1 
been  transformed.  The  Houser  St( 
is  still  'The  Sunshine  Store." 

Charley  Brokaw  called,  "Come  or 
And  sunshine  came. 

Commercially  Speaking 

Japanese  advertisers  make  lavish  t 
of  similes. 

"Step  inside!"  is  the  invocation  o 
big  multiple  shop  in  Tokio.  "You  * 
be  welcomed  as  fondly  as  a  ray 
sunshine  after  a  rainy  day.  Each  o 
of  our  assistants  is  as  amiable  as 
father  seeking  a  husband  for  a  dow< 
less  daughter.  Goods  are  dispatch 
to  customers'  houses  with  the  rapidj 
of  a  shot  from  the  cannon's  mouth." 

A  grocer  proclaims  that  his  "sup< 
fine  vinegar  is  more  acid  than  t 
tongue  of  the  most  fiendish  mother-i 
law." 
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Insurance  to  Your  Measure 

(Continued  (ram  P»«e  19) 

was  because  the  whole  hour  was  devoted 
to  a  lecture  by  the  professor.  The 
specific  subject  was  the  relulion  of  life 
insurance  to  business.  I  learned  that 
almost  any  business  enterprise  can  be 
-<>I<1  on  the  need  of  insuring  the  lives 
»f  its  executives,  or  "key  men,"  through 
three  phases  of  its  history :  its  organiza- 
tion, its  development  and  expansion, 
ind  its  liquidation,  if  any.  Thus,  it 
was  pointed  out  by  the  professor  in  just 
fc'hat  specific  ways  a  newly  organized 
enterprise  might  suffer  through  the 
death  of  its  organizer  or  organizers; 
bow  insurance  on  the  lives  of  its  "key 
men"  might  constitute  a  windward 
inchor  in  the  shape  of  a  sinking  fund 
Ihrough  its  period  of  development  and 
(.xpansion  and  for  the  liquidation  of 
its  long-term  notes  or  bonds;  and  how 
that  same  insurance,  in  the  case  of  the 
death  of  some  man  or  men  — the  in- 
ventor or  the  president  or  the  sales 
manager— might  stave  off  the  threat- 
ened commercial  disaster  that  such  an 
event  might  make  imminent. 

Next  I  went  to  a  class  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  life  insurance,  where  I  didn't 
do  nearly  so  well. 

The  professor  seated  me  up  near  his 
desk  and  gave  me  a  textbook  opened 
to  a  double-page  spread  of  statistical 
table.  "We're  discussing  that,"  he 
laid.  He  told  me  what  it  was,  but  — 
tell,  anyway,  the  name  isn't  essential 
to  this  article.  A  brief  description  of 
the  spread-eagle  table  will  suffice. 
There  were  up-and-down  columns  and 
crosswise  ones.  The  up-and-down 
columns  were  labeled  at  the  lop  with 
words  and  the  crosswise  ones  were 
labeled  over  at  the  left-hand  side  with 
figures  representing  ages  and  ranging, 
as  I  remember,  up  to  95.  In  the 
intersections  in  the  table  itself  were 
figures  like  7854.31416  and  $241,867.- 
002.13.  That  will  give  you  a  general 
idea  of  it. 

Now  then,  the  principle  of  this  table, 
as  I  recall  it,  was  something  like  this: 
Starting  at  Age  1,  over  at  the  left,  the 
unount  in  the  third  column  from  the 
right,  over  on  the  right-hand  page,  it 
would  be  noted,  was  two-six-zero-eight- 
point-one-two-three-plus,  or  some  such 
a  matter.  But,  as  time  went  on,  the 
amounts  in  the  third  column  from  the 
right  kept  increasing  while  those  in 
the  second,  fifth  and  seventh  columns 
from  the  left  kept  consistently  de- 
creasing—or  maybe  it  was  the  other 
fay  around,  and  possibly  I  have  the 
contrasting  columns  transposed.  The 
•articular  point  stressed  by  the  pro- 
fessor was  that,  away  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  on  the  line  marked 
"Age  95,"  the  amount  in  some  column 
it  other  diminished  to  absolute  zero. 
He  seemed  intrigued  by  that  phe- 
nomenon.   So,   too.  was   I.    I  was 
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Zig  Zag  Girls 


Any  stenographer  who  reads  notes  at  the 
side  is  a  zig  zag  girl.  She  looks  zig  zag 
back  and  forth  from  notes  to  letter  sheet. 
She  sits  zig  zag  with  a  droop  to  her 
shoulders  and  a  crook  to  her  spine.  She 
feels  zig  zag  with  fatigue  at  the  end  of 
each  day. 

— And  she  writes  with  zig  zag  intelligence 
and  energy 

Until  You  Install 

L1NE-ATIME 

Line-a-Time  holds  her  notes  as  she  would 
hold  a  newspaper — directly  before  her  and 
at  a  natural  distance  from  her  eyes.  It 
does  away  with  that  fatiguing,  time-taking 

habit  of  side  reading.  It  does  away  with 
physical  injury  to  the  girl  and  therefore 
with  economic  injury  to  you  because  it 
promotes  accuracy,  speed  and  intelligence 
through  non -wasted  vitality. 

What  we  want  from  you  is  understanding  and  mora] 
support  to  that  we  may  assume  the  burden  of  educating 
your  stenographers  to  selfish  reasons  for  the  correct  use 
of  Line-a-Time. 

May  wo  ttart  by  putting  Linc-a -Time* 
in  on  Trial.    No  obligation 

The  Line-a-Time  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
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Chart  Stationery  for  Your 


10  Ideas  For 
Your  6  Best  Men 

Don't  Pass  ThU  Advertisement 
until  it  has  been  noted  by 

Your  Sales  Mgr.  □ 

**     Advertising  Mgr.  □ 

"    Production  Mgr.  □ 

"     Purchasing  Mgr.  □ 

14    Credit  Mgr.  .     .  .  □ 

M    Auditor  □ 

Practical  business  men  and  leading  University 
Professors  have  perfected  ready  for  your  "instant 
use"  chart  stationery  to  fit  your  business.  There 
are  10  forms  —  standard  size  8 \4  in*,  z  11  ins. — 
they  fit  any  standard  3  ring  I.  P.  Binder.  Among 
them  we  have  U.  S.  Outline  Maps  and  States  — 
State  Outline  Maps  by  Covin-  I CHART-CRAFT 
ties  —  Yearly  Unit  Graphs— L  ^-sm.  a 
Monthly  Units— Five  Years  ■ifhfcalirjl' 
by  Months  — One  Year  by  Illi^PWll 
Weeks  — Months  by  days — Weeks  by  days  and 
Hours — Logarithmic  and  the  famous  100rJ 
Circle  Chart  principle.  Over  100  concerns  arc 
already  using  them  successfully. 

A  sample  of  each  including  a  copy  of'How  to 
Chart"  will  be  sent  you  on  receipt  of  10  two 
cent  stamps.  This  is  the  time  of  year  to  start 
applying  these  10  principles  —  ask  your  stenog- 
rapher to  write  us  today  addressing  BUSINESS 
CHARTING  INSTITUTE,  1520  Kesner  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  Illinois. 
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thrilled  at  the  thought  of  how  excitingly 
interesting  it  would  be  to  set  up  an 
insurance  company  and  watch  that 
column  diminish  to  nonentity  — if  one 
could  live  long  enough  to  watch  it. 

In  the  next  class  I  fared  better.  It 
was  a  class  in  practical  life  insurance 
salesmanship.  Nobody  dragged  in  any 
tables,  cross-hatched  and  be-flgured. 
The  professor  drew  pictures  on  the 
blackboard  occasionally;  but  they  were 
pictures  of  things  like  level  plains  and 
hills  and  obstacles  and  such.  He 
tossed  a  bit  of  chalk  up  and  down  with 
amazing  dexterity  the  while  he  talked 
and  he  talked  rapidly  and  a  good  deal 
and  asked  questions,  lie  talked  about 
the  selling  of  life  insurance  and  he 
asked  questions  and  got  answers  from 
the  class  about  the  selling  of  insur- 
ance. But  many  of  his  remarks  and 
observations  were  quotable  to  men  who 
have  anything  in  the  world  to  sell.  I  Ie 
spoke  in  the  Esperanto  of  salesman- 
ship.   For  instance  — 

"Strengthen  your  imagination.  You, 
yourself,  must  be  able  to  see  so  clearly 
the  idea  or  the  thing  you  are  trying  to 
sell  that  when  you  undertake  to  im- 
part your  impression  to  the  mind  of 
someone  else,  the  picture  will  be  so 
vivid  and  sink  in  so  deeply  that  he, 
too,  will  sec  it  clearly.    •   *  • 

"Give  your  prospect  one  idea  at  a 
time.  Don't  try  to  pile  them  all  upon 
his  mind  at  once  and  sell  him  by  the 
sheer  weight  of  selling  effort.  It  is 
better  to  make  one  point  well,  and  let 
it  do  its  work,  than  to  try  to  batter 
your  man  into  surrender  by  brute 
force.    *    *  * 

"Talk  in  the  third  person.  In  pre- 
senting some  program  or  some  phase 
of  a  program,  say  to  your  prospect, 
'Wouldn't  it  be  a  fine  thing  for  a  man 
to  be  able  to  do  so  and  so?  Wouldn't 
it  be  a  fine  thing  for  his  wife  to  have 
this,  or  be  assured  of  that?'  In  that 
way  you  detach  your  prospect  from 
himself.  He  is  placing  himself  in  the 
position  of  that  third  person  whom 
you  arc  picturing  for  him;  and  yet,  he 
has  detached  his  mind  from  that  per- 
son so  that  he  can  stand  back  and  look 
at  him  impersonally.    •    *  • 

"The  mind  of  your  prospect  works 
this  way:  First,  he  becomes  aware  of 
a  condition  that  exists  and  affects  him 
in  some  way;  then  he  comes  to  feel  a 
certain  way  about  that  condition  — he 
is  pleased  or  displeased  with  it,  con- 
tented or  discontented,  happy  or  un- 
happy; and  then  he  endeavors  to  do 
something  about  it.  In  arranging 
your  sales  talks,  remember  those  men- 
tal processes.    •    *  * 

"No  objection  that  a  prospect  can 
raise  can  prevent  a  sale,  if  the  ability 
to  buy  is  present  and  the  man  can  be 
made  to  want  the  thing  you  sell.    *  * 

"When  in  doubt  or  in  difficulty, 
appeal  to  the  instincts- the  family 


IF  you  buy  envelopes  in 
quantities  of  ten  thousand 
or  ten  million,  our  Buyer's 
Guide  should  prove  as  useful 
to  you  as  to  those  into  whose 
hands  it  has  already  come. 

Purchasing  agents,  adver- 
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an  aid  in  envelope  buying. 
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Our  Stickers  grasp  attention 
and  interest.  Our  designers 
constantly  produce  novelties 
that  are  inexpensive  business- 
getters.  Whether  it  is  a  big  or 
little  order,  we  give  it  an  expert 
touch  that  makes  our  Stickers 
distinctive. 

We  have  satisfied  customers  through- 
out the  United  States  and  in  Canada 
and  Mexico.  We  can  satisfy  you. 
Our  Stickers  have  extra  adhesive 
quality,  arc  carefully  printed  and  the 
colors  are  unsurpassed  for  brilliance, 
beauty  and  permanency. 

We  make  Stickers  of  all  sues  and 
kinds.    Our  capacity  is  practically 
unlimited.    We  can  make  a  1 ' 
oral 


Send  for  our  booklet  in 
colors.    It  gives  prices. 

ST.  LOUIS  STICKER  CO. 

1S27  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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instinct,  the  home  instinct,  the  acquisi- 
tive instinct,  and  so  on.  Analyze 
yourself  and  determine  what  those 
instincts  are  and  by  what  avenues  they 
can  best  be  approached.    *    *  * 

"There  are  three  ways  to  deal  with 
an  obstacle  raised  by  a  prospect.  One 
of  the  ways  is  to  batter  down  the 
obstacle.  That  is  the  most  direct  way, 
but  it  is  also  the  most  dangerous.  Be- 
fore you  attempt  it,  you  must  be  sure 
that  you  are  able  and  armed  to  carry 
it  through.  An  obstacle  attacked  is 
an  obstacle  admitted;  and  an  obstacle 
attacked  and  admitted  and  only  par- 
tially overcome  is  an  obstacle  strength- 
ened. The  second  way  is  to  evade  the 
obstacle.  The  third,  and  most  useful, 
way  to  deal  with  an  obstacle  is  to  pick 
it  up  and  transform  it  into  a  sales 
instrument." 

Happily,  for  me,  the  professor  pro- 
ceeded to  demonstrate  the  ways  of 
dealing  with  sales  obstacles. 

"Let  us  assume  a  case,  a  very 
common  case,"  he  said.  "A  prospect 
admits  that  insurance  is  a  'good  thing. ' 
He  admits  that  he  needs  insurance. 
He  is  a  business  man,  strong  in  his 
adherence  to  honorable  business  meth- 
ods. He  says,  'But  I'm  deeply  in 
debt;  I  must  pay  my  debts  first;  I 
haven't  the  money  just  now  to 
meet  my  debts  and  pay  for  insurance, 
too."' 

The  professor  paused  and  looked 
over  the  classroom.  "Mr,  Stark." 
he  said,  calling  on  a  student,  "will  you 
demonstrate  the  evasion  of  that 
obstacle?" 

Mr.  Stark  rose  to  the  occasion.  "I 
would  say."  he  said,  '"Yes,  Mr. 
Prospect,  that  is  an  honorable  position 
for  you  to  take.  But  I  think  you 
will  find  that  point  covered  in  the 
proposition  I  am  about  to  lay  before 
you.' " 

"Good!"  commended  the  professor. 
"You  haven't  misrepresented.  Prob- 
bly— although  you  may  not  be  ccr- 
ain  of  it— your  proposition  will  meet 
hat  point.    Very  likely  the  prospect, 
himself,  will  discover  some  phase  of  it 
that  meets  the  objection." 

The  professor  looked  over  the  class- 
room again.  "Mr.  Moscr."  he  said, 
calling  on  another  student,  "will  you 
meet  that  obstacle  by  picking  it  up 
and  using  it  as  a  sales  weapon?" 

Mr.  Moscr,  too,  rose  to  the  occasion. 
"I  would  say,"  he  said.  "  'Yes,  Mr. 
Prospect,  a  business  man's  obligation 
to  his  creditors  is  his  first  and  highest 
obligation.  But  have  you  considered 
that  if  you  should  die  your  estate 
might  have  difficulty  in  paying  those 
lame  creditors?  With  insurance,  you 
can  assure  yourself  that,  no  matter 
vhat  may  happen  to  you,  this  duty 
that  you  hold  so  highly  will  be  ful- 
ailed.' " 

"It  couldn't  have  been  done  better." 
!he  professor  said. 
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CLEAN  ASA  SHEET 
OF  WRITING  PAPER 


If  there  is  not  a  Panama  Dealer  in  your  city,  send  direct 
to  us  for  this  interesting  chart  and  samples  of  Panama 
Bronze  Carbon  Papers,  with  your  dealer's  name. 

MANIFOLD  SUPPLIES  CO.,  Manufacturers 
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Executives 

There  are  no  dates  of  greater  importance  on 
your  business  calendar  than  those  marking  the 

National  Business  Shows 

These  Exposition*  of  administrative  methods  and 
equipment,  present  in  dose  perspective  and  under  one 
roof  the  development  of  office  machinery  and  systems 
in  •  manner  not  possible  any  other  way. 
Your  time  and  that  of  your  assistants  cannot  be  used 
to  better  advantage  than  in  visiting  these  expositions.  ' 
Progress  —  Efficiency  —  Economy  and  Conservation 
are  the  lessons  tsught. 
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Business  circles  'round 
an  L.  B.  Card  record  desk 


An  L.  B.  Card  record  desk  is  the  centre  of  modern  business 
system. 

Its  particular  value  is  not  only  in  having  the  needed  facts  avail- 
able— but  in  such  shape  that  they  will  be  instantly  findable. 

As  you  see,  an  L.  B.  Card  record  desk  is  a  combination  desk  and 
card  file.  16,000  to  24,000  cards  right  under  the  eye — within  arm's 
reach.  And  your  clerk  works  seated  -dX  ease..  Thousands  of 
steps  and  hundreds  of  minutes  saved  daily. 

This  desk  proves  its  real  value  under  present-day  conditions.  It 
will  help  you  keep  costs  down  by  keeping  efficiency  up. 

Just  as  many  concerns  find  the  L.  B.  Card  record  the  most 
practical  system,  so  is  the  L.  B.  Card  record  desk  regarded  as  the 
best  means  of  housing  most  active  card  records. 

Telephone  or  write  for  folder. 
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A  lion's  share  is  a  matter  of  fitness  1 
—lost  when  he  ceases  to  be  strong.  ' 

The  Mimeograph  holds  first  place  in  the  world's 
sales  of  duplicating  devices,  not  alone  because  it  is 
the  speediest  means  of  exactly  duplicating  all  kinds 
of  letters,  forms,  blanks,  designs,  etc.,  but  because  of 
the  sturdiness  of  the  policies  which  determine  its  con- 
struction, its  sales  and  its  service.  A  thoroughly  efficient 
mechanism,  sold  at  low  cost  and  maintained  at  slight 
expense,  its  supremacy  is  a  matter  of  outstanding  fitness. 
No  other  office  device  we  know  of  so  multiplies  man 
power  and  works  more  needful  economies.    You  do  not 
know  the  Mimeograph,  or  its  possibilities,  if  you  have  not 
seen  the  new  Mimeograph  and  the  Dermatype  stencil  in 
operation.    Our  latest  booklet  "B~3"  will  give  you  all 
particulars.    A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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Does  this  ever  happen 
to  you? 

Sending  for  records  that  you  need  immedi- 
ately; the  clerk  can't  find  them. 

Or  the  records  come  to  your  desk  and  they're 
all  Greek  to  you — unintelligible. 

Irritating,  isn't  it?  But  why  continue  it?  We 
have  spent  years  in  helping  business  men  per- 
fect their  office  practices.  Every  unit  in  our 
filing  equipment,  or  our  supplies  that  com- 
plete them,  fits  a  definite  need  in  modern 
business.  They'll  meet  your  need. 

The  materials  we  use  are  always  the  best  for 
the  purpose  —  stock  that  lasts  —  wears  well — 
that  will  make  practical,  intelligible  records 
possible.  Our  system  helps  to  develop  speed, 
precision  and  economy  in  the  orfice. 

Baker -Vawter  Company 
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100%  Concentration 

Slobe^V&rmcke  File 


With 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE  has  perfected  a  new,  swift- 
running,  noiseless  steel  side  extension  file  that 
eliminates  all  waste  of  time  and  energy  in  using 
the  files. 

The  user  of  these  files  is  oblivious  of  everything 
except  the  papers  he  is  consulting.  He  thinks  of 
nothing  but  his  work.  The  operation  of  the  file  is 
so  true  that  he  forgets  about  the  cabinet  itself. 

Globe-Wernicke  Filing  Equipment  makes  possible  100%  Concentration.  The 
Globe -Wernicke  user  is  allowed  to  remain  100%  a  brain  worker. 

Globe -Wernicke  Sectional  Filing  Cabinets  make  for  efficiency,  protection,  perma- 
nence and  economy.  They  are  built  to  endure.  They  grow  with  your  business  and 
your  business  grows  wit  h  them.  The  standardized  units  make  it  easy  to  install  any 
arrangement  of  various  filing  devices  and  adapt  them  to  any  changing  conditions. 

Huve  you  l>cen  in  the  display  rooms  of  a  Globe- 
Wernicke  Agency  recently?  If  you  have  not  you 
have  missed  something.  There  arc  many  new  Globe- 
Wernicke  ideas  and  the  most  complete  line  of  filing 
equipment,  both  wood  and  steel,  in  the  world. 
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Less  Brawn,  Cheaper  Freight 


WTO-HEAVE  METHODS  arc  pass- 
\  ing  out  of  the  freight  and  material 
handling  business  of  the  country, 
and  for  the  transition  the  average 
American  may  give  thanks  every  time 
he  buys  a  Havana  cigar  or  a  pound  of 
sugar  or  the  lumber  for  his  new  porch. 

Nobody  doubts  the  relationship 
between  freight  handling  and  the  well 
and  unfavorably  known  cost  of  living. 
This  relationship  is  close  because  trans- 
portation is  so  large  an  item  in  the  cost 
of  everything  from  lingerie  to  loco- 
motives and  because  by  far  the  largest 
single  item  in  the  transportation  bill 
is  that  of  handling  freight. 

For  instance,  it  costs  $6.00  to 
ship  a  ton  from  a  point  of  origin 
in  New  York  City  to  a  point  of 
delivery  in  Philadelphia.  To  pick 
up  that  ton  in  New 
York;  to  handle  it  at 
various  points,  and 
lo  get  it  as  far  west 
as  the  outer  classi- 
fication yards  costs 
$3.50  of  the  $6.60. 
To  get  it  from  Phila- 
delphia's outer  yards 
deep  into  the  city 
costs  $2.50  more. 
This  leaves  60  cents 
as  the  actual  cost  of  hauling  thai 
Ion  the  distance  between  the  cities 
In  other  words,  terminal  charges 
between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia are  ten  times  the  haulage 
charges. 

This  is  no  isolated  case.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce figures  that  it  costs  as  much 
to  load  a  hogshead  at  Chicago  and 
unload  it  in  New  York  as  it  docs 
to  haul  it  the  distance  between 
those  two  cities.  And  in  Cincin- 
nati, before  the  recent  change  from 
the  old  to  the  new  methods  of 
handling  freight,  it  cost  as  much 
to  get  a  ton  through  that  city's 
tangled  railroad  skein  and  out 
again  on  its  way  somewhere  farther 
along  as  it  did  to  ship  that  tun 
from  Cincinnati  to  El  Paso. 


fly  K.  W.  DAVIDSON 


If  you  will  listen  lo  a  statistic  or  two 
compiled  by  authorities  on  handling 
material  you  will  learn  that  with 
modern  methods  in  every  ocean  pier 
and  railroad  terminal  in  the  United 
States  a  total  annual  commerce  of 
ninety  billions  of  dollars  could  be 
carried  on  for  twenty-five  billion  less 
than  it  is  today.  That  is.  the  tidy 
sum  of  twenty-live  billion  dollars  could 
be  taken  off  the  cost  of  living  in  this 
country  by  such  labor-saving,  speed- 
inducing,  waste-eliminating  methods 
and  machinery  as  are  now  spreading 
through  the  land. 
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And  that  is  speaking  only  of  trans- 
portation. Modern  methods  of  han- 
dling material  in  factories,  in  lumbering 
operations,  in  mines  — everywhere  at 
the  sources  of  production— cut  just  as 
great  a  figure  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
goods  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  A. 
Citizen  and  son  Johnny. 

Experts  say  that  the  cost  of  handling 
freight  and   raw   materials  can  be 
reduced  from  10  to  80  per  cent,  with  40 
per  cent  as  a  fair  average.  Small 
wonder  that  the  average  American  is 
interested  in  the  substitution  of  ma- 
chines for  man-power  in  this  task,  if 
the  substitution  will  so  greatly 
reduce  one  of  the  items  that  add  to 
the  cost  of  all  commodities. 

Slow  though  progress  is  in  some 
industries,  the  old-fashioned,  sing- 
ing, sulphur-longued  gang  is  dis- 
appearing from  warehouse,  railroad 
terminal  and  dock.  Time  is  too 
much  of  a  factor.  There  is  no 
longer  room  for  the  slow-moving, 
space -consuming  crew  of  steve- 
dores. 

Where  ten  more  or  less  willing 
huskies,  each  with  a  stevedore's 
hand  truck,  formerly  trundled 
great  bales  of  "daown  South" 
cotton  from  boat  to  warehouse, 
now  one  four-wheel  motive  truck, 
a  little  bigger  than  the  baggage 
vehicles  one  sees  at  railroad 
stations,  does  the  same  amount  of 
work  in  the  same  lime.  A  squat, 
determined,  three -wheel  tractor 
the  size  of  a  truck,  with  a  string 
of  eight  or  ten  trailers,  docs  50 
per  cent  more  work. 

Where  once  a  gang  of  eight  men. 
equipped  with  planks  and  ropes, 
used  to  roll  hogsheads  up  into  piles 
by  the  expenditure  of  much  per- 
spiration and  elbow  grease,  today 
the  same  job  is  done  better  and 
faster  by  a  little  elevator  that 
can  be  wheeled  up  to  any  pile  and 
can  deliver  goods  in  units  of  any 
size  up  to  a  ton  and  to  any  height 
up  to  fifty  feet. 

A  platform  truck  that  looks  much 
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like  a  self-propelling  scale  runs  around 
a  warehouse,  sticking  its  flat  bed  under 
a  slack  of  boxes  piled  up  for  it  on  an 
open-ended  eight-inch-high  platform, 
lifts  the  whole  load,  platform  and  all, 
scoots  to  the  desired  spot,  lets  down 
the  load  and  goes  off  about  its  business. 

There  is  no  end  of  these  little  three- 
and  four-wheel  devices  doing  swiftly 
and  well  almost  everything  that  for- 
merly was  done  by  hand. 

Then  there  are  the  heavier  machines. 

Is  there  a  great  pile  of  sacked  sugar 
to  be  moved  into  a  building  and  piled 
to  the  roof?  An  endless-chain  conveyor 
is  laid  with  one  end  receiving  sacks 
from  two  men  while  the  other  end 
delivers  a  stream  of  those  sacks  to  two 
other  men— delivers  it  to  any  altitude 
and  at  the  rate  of  sixty  tons  an  hour. 
Where  is  the  "gang"  with  the  trundl- 
ing, time-losing  hand  trucks?  Where 
is  all  that  back-breaking  labor  of 
tossing  sacks  up  from  level  to  level? 

Is  there  a  big  barge  of  boxed  goods— 
or  of  any  other  freight,  for  that  matter 

—  tied  up  alongside  a  port  warehouse 
for  unloading?  A  peculiar  crane,  hang- 
ing to  a  track  at  the  caves  of  the  ware- 
house, gels  into  action.  It  has  one 
long  arm  that  has  been  standing  in  an 
upright  position  to  save  space.  A  door 
of  the  warehouse  opposite  the  barge 
opens.  The  crane  comes  rumbling 
along  the  side  of  the  building,  stopping 
at  that  door.  Down  comes  that  long 
arm  to  horizontal.  It  has  a  track 
reaching  thirty  feet  out  over  the  water 

—  far  enough  to  reach  across  two  barges 
lashed  alongside  each  other— while  the 
other  end  of  the  track  arm  extends  ten 
feel  inside  the  building. 

Off  comes  the  barge's  hatches.  Out 
go  the  grapple  irons  and  slings.  They 
drop  down  inlo  the  hold  for  loading. 
Tp  they  come  with  a  ton  or  two  of 


those  boxed  goods.  Back  along  the 
straight  arm  travels  the  load,  into  the 
warehouse. 

The  whole  process  looks  easy  and 
rhythmic  and  steady.    Compared  with 
all  previous  methods,  it  is  easy.  Every 
motion  is  in  a  straight  line,  and  no  time 
.is  lost  in  luffing  and  swinging. 

As  another  example,  consider  the 
handling  of  vast  bulk,  such  as  coal  in 
10,000-ton  shiploads  and  million-ton 
storage  piles.  Great  gantry  cranes 
and  bridge  cranes,  with  immense 
dippers  like  clam-shell  harbor  dredges, 
gulp  coal  out  of  huge  ships  and 
small  barges  at  about  half  a 
carload  each  bite.  The  speed  at 
which  these  monsters  work  is 
astonishing— and  pleasing  to  a 
ship-owner  who  wants  his  craft 
to  be  about  its  lucrative  business 
instead  of  standing  at  a  wharf 
waiting  at  $3,000  a  day  to  be 
unloaded  or  reloaded. 

So  numerous  are  these  new 
types  of  machinery  for  handling 
the  world's  goods  that  descrip- 
tions of  them  all  would  fill  many 
volumcs.  They  are  doubling  and 
tripling  the  speed  at  which 
terminals,  freight  transfers  and 
warehouses  operate. 

What  is  responsible?  Elec- 
tricity. It  is  electricity  from 
batteries  that  has  given  the  world 
the  little  businesslike  warehouse 
tractor,  the  platform  truck  and 
all  the  other  self-propelling 
machines  that  replace  whole  bat- 
talions of  truck-pushing  steve- 
dores. It  is  electricity,  drawn 
from  a  power  line  and  applied 
through  motors,  that  has  given 
industry  the  host  of  heavier 
material-handling  machinery  mow 
from  the  tiering  machine  to  the 


immense  cranes  for  unloading  ships, 
and  the  machinery  for  picking  up  and 
dumping  railroad  coal  cars. 

So  a  new  branch  of  engineering  has 
sprung  up  — the  engineering  of  freight 
bouncing.  Almost  every  product  used 
by  the  people  seemed  to  shout  for  this 
new  profession. 

Consider  sugar.  Trace  it  back  to 
its  origin  and  then  follow  it  to  your 
morning  coffee,  noticing  the  handling 
it  gets  on  the  way. 

It  grows  in  Cuba.  It  is  trucked  in 
the  form  of  cane  to  a  grinding  mill.  It 
is  unloaded,  ground,  processed,  put 
into  bags  and  piled  in  a  warehouse. 
Because  there  are  no  refineries  in  Cuba 
the  sugar  is  unpiled,  loaded,  hauled  to 
port  and  piled  for  temporary  storage. 
Then  it  is  loaded  into  ships  for  the 
United  States,  carried  to  this  country, 
unloaded  and  piled,  transferred  to  the 
refinery,  unloaded  and  piled  again. 
The  sugar  is  then  transported  in  the 
refinery  through  various  processes  and 
packed  in  bags  or  boxes.  These  arc 
trucked  into  storage  and  piled.  When 
the  jobber  buys,  these  bags  are  unpiled. 
trucked  to  cars,  hauled  to  Chicago  or 
some  other  city,  unloaded  at  another 
warehouse  and  piled  again.  Finally 
they  are  loaded  into  vehicles  and  dis- 
tributed for  sale. 

After  this  long  career  of  handling, 
the  sugar  goes  into  the  consumer's 
market  basket  at  a  price  that  must  pay 
for  all  this  labor.  If  10  to  80  per  cent 
—or  the  average  40  per  cent  —  were  cut 
off  the  labor  item  by  electrical  ma- 
chinery, what  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  price  of  sugar? 
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The  same  thing  is  true,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  of  the  other  ilems  of  the 
country's  freight.  Most  freight  is 
handled  twice  —  much  of  it  many  times. 

Think  of  the  resulting  waste  and 
damage.  Everybody  knows  how  much 
consideration  the  average  stevedore 
gives  the  boxes  and  bales  he  handles. 
The  deeper  he  can  throw  his  hook 
into  them  and  the  farther  he  can  let 
them  roll  or  drop,  the  better  he  seems 
to  like  it. 

Cotton  provides  a  good  illustration. 
The  "country  damage"*  that  the  Ameri- 
can crop  suffers  at  the  source  is  esti- 
mated by  the  United  Stales  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  be  $75,000,000  a 
year.  Losses  due  to  handling  at  the 
tint  baling   are   estimated    by  the 


\merican  Cotton  Growers'  Association 
it  $200,000,000.    Ar\d  so  it  goes. 

With  proper  handling,  goods  go 
through  fewer  hands,  they  are  moved 
Readily,  instead  of  by  jerks,  they  are 
delivered  up  or  down  at  the  exact  spot 
necessary  without  tossing  and  drop- 
ping, and  they  move  through  terminals 
ind  transfer  points  so  fast  that  there 
is  little  damage  due  to  lying  around. 

And  these  new  methods  arc  making 
themselves  fell,  even  though  today 
n«ly  about  10  per  cent  of  American 
freight  is  handled  by  machine  and  only 
about  one-sixth  of  our  docks  and  piers 
're  properly  equipped. 

Once  it  was  a  lucky  carload  of  freight 
that  moved  through  Cincinnati  in  less 
than  three  days.  Often  it  took  ten 
days  for  an  L.  C.  L.  shipment  from  a 
suburban  point  like  Norwood  to  get 
Mo  the  city,  undergo  classification, 
transfer  and  loading  and  escape  toward 
ts  destination.  Today  most  of  the 
'reight  originating  in  Cincinnali  or 
oeing  delivered  there  goes  through  the 
•ity  in  demountable  bodies  hauled  on 
notor  trucks.  Several  hundred  of 
these  bodies  are  in  service. 


One  is  filled  in  a  suburban  factory. 
A  telephone  call  goes  to  a  downtown 
dispatcher  who  directs  the  fleet  of 
trucks.  A  chassis  soon  picks  up  the 
filled  demountable  body  and  delivers  it 
at  a  warehouse  near  the  railroad  ter- 
minals. Electric  hoists  lift  off  the 
loaded  body,  carry  it  on  ceiling  tracks 
deep  into  the  building  and  lower  an 
outgoing  body  to  the  chassis.  The 
body  that  was  brought  in  is  set  on  the 
floor  in  a  row  of  other  bodies  and 
opened.  Its  contents  are  then  sorted 
and  distributed  to  bodies  going  to  each 
of  the  railroad  freight  stations.  When 
the  load  is  made  up  again  and  the  body 
sealed,  the  electric  hoist  picks  it  up, 
carries  it  outdoors  and  delivers  it  on 
another  wailing  chassis. 

As  a  result  the  cost  of  handling 
freight  through  Cincinnati  has  been 
reduced  35  cents  a  ton;  15  per  cent  of 
the  existing  platform  area  has  been 
cleared  for  other  use;  about  200  freight 
cars  thai  formerly  did  trap  duty 
between  suburbs  and  freight  houses 
have  been  released  for  other  haulage; 
about  150  teams  and  wagons  that  used 
to  ply  slowly  between  freight  stalions 


r kotos  «t  co«»ift.  at  mi  <t>i»i  mctaic  co«m«T 
Left,  the  old  method  of  stacking  hogsheads) 
above,  the  new  method 

arc  working  elsewhere,  and  switching 
service  in  the  Cincinnati  yards  has  been 
reduced  approximately  300,000  cuts  a 
year.  Goods  now  traverse  the  dis- 
tance from  one  freight  house  to  another 
in  less  than  half  a  day  from  the  time  the 
shipper  telephones  the  truck  dis- 
patcher, whereas  sixty-two  hours  was 
the  average  time  formerly  required 
for  getling  freight  from  one  railroad 
to  anolher. 

This  schema  is  now  going  into  service 
in  other  congested  terminals  and 
transfer  points  to  work  eventual 
benefit  to  merchants  and  residents  in 
Oshkosh  and  Texarkana,  as  well  as  to 
the  railroads  and  shippers  themselves. 

In  the  manufacturing  plants  of  this 
country  electric  handling  of  material 
got  an  earlier  start  than  it  did  in  the 
service  of  the  railroads,  though  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  plants  of  the 
country  are  now  fully  equipped.  How- 
ever, the  tales  of  economies  they  have 
worked  in  plants  are  getting  to  be  old 
stories. 

In  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company's 
works  electric  trucks  haul  loads  of 
3,100  pounds  each  trip  and  make  a 
round  trip  through  a  department  every 
four  minutes.  In  an  average  eight- 
hour  day  such  a  truck  pulls  more  than 
200,000  pounds  of  tires  and  cores, 
doing  the  work  of  twenty-five  men. 

Four  trucks  and  one  traclor  with  its 
trailers  in  the  shops  of  the  Lehigh 
Railroad  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  have  dis- 
placed twenty-five  men  with  hand 
trucks,  eight  horses  and  their  drivers 
and  the  service  of  a  switch  engine  two 
hours  a  day.  The  total  saving  is 
$35,000  a  year. 

A  big  brass  and  copper  company 
spent  $700  recently  for  an  overhead 
trolley  conveyor  system  in  its  warehouse 
stockroom.  This  equipment  has  paid 
for  itself  in  less  than  six  months  by 
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As  Salesmen  They're  Al  Cooks 


C INSIDER,  first,  two  quotations. 
The  first  is  from  a  successful 
salesman:  "I  don't  sell.  I  ren- 
der a  service  and  my  customers  buy 
it."  The  second  is  from  an  advertising 
man :  'The  greatest  medium  on  earth 
for  advertising  •  "  •  is  the  human 
voice.  What  the  maker  says  about  his 
product  is  important.  But  what  he 
succeeds  in  getting  other  people  to  say 
about  it  is  infinitely  more  important." 

It  happens  that  neither  this  sales- 
man nor  this  advertising  man  is  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  National  Stove 
Company,  of  Lorain,  Ohio,  a  division 
of  the  American  Stove  Company.  But 
it  happens,  too,  that  those  two  men 
have  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences 
this  Ohio  company's  whole  creed  in 
the  selling  of  stoves. 

A  conversation  lifted  out  of  the 
every-day  experience  of  a  National 
Stove  Company  salesman  is  enlighten- 
ing. The  salesman  was  talking  to  the 
buyer  for  a  big  retail  establishment  in 
Chicago.  The  buyer  happened  to  be 
one  who  thinks  in  terms  of  specifica- 
tions. He  asked  the  salesman: 
"What  does  your  stove  weigh?" 
"I  can  answer  that  question,"  the 
salesman  replied,  "but  first  I'd  like  to 
ask  a  question  of  you.  What  docs 
your  wife's  vacuum  cleaner  weigh?" 

The  buyer  grinned  and  confessed 
that  he  didn't  know. 

"Naturally  not,"  the  salesman  said. 


By  LEONARD  H.  ALLEN 

"You  didn't  buy  it  by  weight.  Say  it 
weighs  twenty  pounds.  Would  you 
have  bought  a  vacuum  cleaner  of 
another  make  if  the  other  one  had 
happened  to  weight  five  or  six  times  as 
much?  You  bought  the  machine  that 
would  give  you  the  best  service,  do 
the  best  work  and  last  as  long  as 
a  vacuum  cleaner  should  last." 

Stoves,  even  gas  stoves,  used  to  be 
sold  by  gauges  and  weights;  in  some 
instances  and  in  some  sales  plans 
stoves  are  still  sold  that  way.  The 
amount  of  cast  iron  in  a  coal-burning 
range,  for  instance,  used  to  be  a  sales- 
man's chief  talking  point.  But  salesmen 
of  the  National  Stove  Company  aren't 
loaded  with  statistics  on  gauges  of 
sheet  steel  and  weights  of  cast  iron. 
Instead  they  are  taught  to  cook.  They 
are  taught  to  cook  in  order  that  they 
may  teach  their  retailer  customers  how 
to  cook.  Their  retailer  customers  are 
to  be  taught  to  cook  in  order  that 
they  may  teach  their  consumer  cus- 
tomers how  to  cook.  And  all  this 
cooking  is  to  be  done  with  stoves 
equipped  with  the  "Lorain"  oven-heal 
regulator,  a  device  that  is  a  distinctive 
feature  of  this  company's  gas  stoves. 

It  was  the  evolution  of  that  oven- 
heat  regulator  into  its  present-day 
state  of  perfection  that  evolved,  simul- 
taneously, this  new  method  of  selling 
stoves.  Briefly  described,  the  heat 
regulator  is  an  automatic  device  that 


controls  the  flow  of  gas;  it  is  actuated 
by  a  thermostat,  and  this  thermostat 
is  acted  upon  by  the  heat  within  the 
oven.  The  regulator  may  be  set  in 
advance,  for  instance,  at  375  degrees 
of  heat,  the  gas  turned  on  and  Ihi 
oven  lighted.  For  as  long  as  the 
stove  is  left  that  way  the  heat  within 
the  oven  will  remain  at  precisely  the 
same  intensity —  375  degrees. 

Mere,  in  this  heat  regulator,  was  a 
new  thing  in  stove  design.  Applied  to 
a  gas  range,  it  made  that  range  a  new 
thing  in  cooking  equipment.  Here  mt 
a  device  that  approached  more  closely 
than  had  any  other  appliance  toward 
making  culinary  art  an  exact  science - 
a  science  as  exact  as  metallurgy,  with 
its  predetermined  intensities  of  heat 
applied  for  predetermined  periods  ol 
time.  How  was  this  new  thing  in 
stoves  to  be  marketed? 

Now  the  National  Stove  Company 
itself  knew  a  number  of  interesting 
things  about  that  heat  regulator. 
Officials  of  the  company  had  seen  it 
created  and  perfected.  They  had  seen 
it  tested  in  their  own  laboratory  — a 
laboratory  that,  by  the  way,  they  call 
the  "kitchen."  They  had  seen  a  man. 
a  husky,  two-fisted  individual  who 
would  have  looked  more  at  home  at 
the  lever  of  a  ten-ton  punch-prcss- 
they  had  seen  him  mix  up  a  "batch" 
of  dough  and  bake  a  loaf  of  bread  thai 
a  baker  would  have  set  in  his  window 
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to  draw  trade.  They  had  seen  pota- 
toes boiled  for  four  hours,  even  with 
their  "jackets"  off,  and  brought  out  of 
that  heat-regulated  oven  still  possessed 
of  their  respective  identities.  They 
had  seen  a  whole  "balanced"  dinner 
set  into  that  oven  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  taken  out  at  noon, 
ready  to  be  served.  They,  those 
officials,  knew  what  their  stove  would 
do.  But  the  world  did  not.  How 
was  the  world  to  be  told? 

Here,  obviously,  was  a  marketing 
question  that  was  less  a  problem  of 
salesmanship  and  more  a  problem  of 
education.  The  specific  individual  who 
must  be  educated  was  none  other  than 
the  ultimate  consumer,  Mrs.  American 
I  lousewife,  herself. 

How  was  she  to  be  educated? 
Obviously  the  answer  was  through 
the  retailer.  And  how  was  the  retailer 
•o  be  educated?  Obviously  through 
'.he  maker's  own  salesmen.  And  so  the 
salesmen  of  this  stove  manufacturing 
oncern  were  taught  how  to  cook. 
Most  of  them  had  had  something  of 
.1  culinary  education;  they  had  been 
rooking  as  they  sold  the  older  lines  of 
their  company's  stoves.  Now  they 
were  inducted  into  the  higher  branches 
of  kitchen  learning  and  taught  to 
rook  with  the  "Lorain"  heat-regulator. 
New  men,  when  added  to  the  selling 
force,  were  sent  through  the  whole 
curriculum. 

This  episode  is  typical:  A  young 
chap,  seeking  a  place  on  the  sales  force, 
was  being  interviewed  by  the  sales 
manager.  He  had  qualified  on  some 
of  the  minor  points.  Then  the  sales 
chief  asked  him: 

"Can  you  cook?" 

The  applicant  grinned.  "Well."  he 
said,  "not  very  well.  But  I  didn't 
know  that  cooking  would  be  expected 
of  me.  I  thought  you  wanted  a 
salesman,  not  a  chef." 

"You'll  be  both,"  the  sales  manager 
said.  "Here,  take  this  cook  book  and 
go  up  to  the  kitchen.  Make  an 
angel-food  cake.  You'll 
lind  the  materials  and 
the  equipment  up  there. 
Bring  the  cake  down 
with  you." 

Two  hours  later  a 
triumphant  young  pro- 
spective salesman  re- 
turned with  a  highly 
satisfactory  angel-food 
cake.    He  got  the  job. 

Then,  with  each  of 
the  salesmen  educated, 
the  next  individual  in 
line  for  schooling  was 
the  retailer.  He  was  to 
be  taught.  Since  he  was 
not  to  use  the  stove  him- 
self, he  was  to  be  taught, 
as  were  the  salesmen,  so 
that  he  could  teach 
somebody  else.  The 


salesmen  went  out  to  their  territories, 
initiated  into  the  uses  of  the  new  thing 
in  gas  ranges  and  equipped  with  what 
the  company  called  the  Merchandis- 
ing Plan.  Devised  to  do  a  teaching  job, 
that  plan  was  about  nine-tenths  educa- 
tion and  one-tenth  salesmanship— just 
about  enough  salesmanship  to  sell  the 
plan  itself  and  give  it  a  chance,  later, 
to  sell  stoves.  The  method  of  educa- 
tion selected  was  demonstration. 

The  National  Stove  Company  is  no 
devotee  of  the  "set"  selling  talk. 
The  officials  of  the  company,  however, 
realize  the  advantages  in  increased 
efficiency  that  accrue  from  the  more 
or  less  standardized  application  of 
well-planned  methods  to  so  general  an 
undertaking  as  the  marketing  of  a 
new  product.  Accordingly,  a  typical 
application  of  the  Merchandising  Plan, 
taken  from  the  experience  of  any  one 
of  the  salesmen,  illustrates  the  whole 
method. 

rPHE  salesman,  calling  on  a  customer 
to  whom  the  stove  has  not  been  in- 
troduced, first  describes  the  product. 
He  tells  the  retailer  what  the  stove 
will  do. 

"But,  Mr.  Smith,"  the  salesman 
says,  "I  don't  expect  you  to  take  my 
word  for  all  this.  I  want  to  show  you. 
right  here  in  your  store,  what  our  stove 
will  do.  I  want  to  set  one  up  in  here 
and  demonstrate  it  to  you." 

"All  right,"  the  retailer  says,  "ship 
one  in." 

The  salesman  instructs  his  home 
office  to  ship  the  stove.  When,  a  few 
days  later,  he  is  notified  that  the  stove 
has  been  shipped,  he  returns  to  the 
town  of  Mr.  Smith  and  prepares  to 
demonstrate. 

First  he  drops  into  a  meat  market 
and  buys  some  beef,  or  pork,  or  lamb. 
Then  he  crosses  the  street  to  a  grocery 
store  for  some  vegetables.  If  it  hap- 
pens to  be  early  in  the  morning,  when 
the  bakers  are  mixing  their  materials, 
he  slops  at  a  bake-shop  and  buys  a 


"I've  heard  about  your  boiling  potatoes  (or 
four  hours."  aha  told  the  aaleaman,  "and 
l'»a  coma  to  are  for  myaelf.  I'm  fiuina  to  alt 
i mm  bare  and  aea  tha  aoup" 


couple  of  pans  of  bread  dough.  The 
expense  accounts  of  these  particular 
stove  salesmen,  by  the  way,  carry 
more  often  such  strange-looking  items 
as  "rump  roast"  and  "leg  of  iamb"  and 
"pork  loin"  and  "Lima  beans"  than 
they  display  the  item  of  "entertain- 
ment." 

At  the  retailer's  store,  where  his 
stove  is  set  up,  the  salesman  peels  his 
coat  and  a  few  potatoes.  This  is 
preliminary  to  his  plunging  into  the 
procedure  that  commonly  is  called 
"getting  dinner."  For  a  half-hour  or 
so  that  salesman  of  stoves  is  as  busy 
with  pots  and  pans  as  any  Bridget, 
and  he's  just  as  self-contained.  Getting 
dinner  is  his  job;  and  he  gets  dinner. 
He  asks  neither  advice  nor  help  from 
anybody,  and,  if  he's  musically  inclined, 
he  whistles  while  he  works.  Finally, 
with  the  dealer  looking  on,  he  puts  the 
whole  business  into  the  oven  and  shuts 
the  door.  For  the  retailer's  enlighten- 
ment he  consults  the  cook  book, 
ascertains  the  desired  degree  of  heat 
and  sets  the  little  red  wheel  of  the 
oven  regulator  at  that  temperature. 
Then  he  lights  the  gas  and,  as  the 
sales  manager  explained  it  to  me,  he 
"lets  'cr  go." 

Quite  literally  does  he  let  "cr  go. 
If  the  dealer  looks  a  bit  skeptical  the 
salesman  will  even  seal  the  oven  door 
with  a  couple  of  strips  of  adhesive 
paper  and  observe:  "There I  Now 
you  can  be  sure,  when  we  open  the 
oven  at  noon,  that  I  haven't  monkeyed 
with  the  stuff  inside." 

Then  the  salesman  goes  on  about 
his  business.  He  remains  away  from 
the  store  for  four  hours— away  from 
the  store  and  away  from  thatsealed-up 
stove  of  his.  At  noon  he  walks  in. 
still  whistling,  and  casually  announces 
that  dinner  will  be  ready  in  about  ten 
minutes. 

And  he  serves  that  dinner.  He 
invites  the  dealer  and  the  dealer's 
salesmen  — or  as  many  of  them  as  can 
be  accommodated.  He  rustles  for  a 
table.  If  no  regulation 
dishes  are  available  he  uses 
some  of  those  wooden  things 
that  theoretically  separate 
the  potato  salad  from  the 
red  ants  at  picnics.  He 
forages  for  knives  and  forks. 
He  mashes  the  potatoes. 
He  brings  forth  the  roast, 
brown  and  aromatic.  He 
wields  a  skillful  serving 
spoon  and  "dishes  up"  the 
vegetables.  Maybe  he  ap- 
points the  young  woman 
bookkeeper  to  sit  at  his  left 
and  preside  over  the  pota- 
toes and  the  gravy,  the  while 
he  carves  the  meat.  And 
then  he  says,  "Well,  let's  go. 
Sit  down." 

The  effect?    Well,  you 
know,  the  proof  of  the 
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A  Children's  Market,  Toe 

Airplane  Contests  for  Boys;  Dressmaking  Contests  for  Girls,  and 
a  Sixty-Day  Santa  Claus — Stunts,  Maybe,  But  They  Make  Business 


CAN  YOU  DIAGRAM  the 
desires  that  live  in  the  heart  of 
a  child?  Can  you  chart 
the  sales-promoting  effect,  as 
exerted  upon  a  parent  with  money 
in  his  pocket,  of  the  seductive 
smile  of  a  baby  vamp  of  two  or 
three  or  five?  Can  you  calculate 
the  buying  potentiality  of  a  Booth 
Tarkington  hero  of  eight  or  ten 
or  twelve— calculate  it,  for  in- 
stance, as  you  might  count  his 
freckles?  Can  you  get  along  in 
your  business  without  the  stal- 
wart good  will  and  the  lasting 
patronage  of  the  children? 

If  you  can  do  these  things, 
then  this  story  is  not  for  you. 
You  are  too  tremendously  grown 
up.  loo  vastly  sophisticated.  You 
may  pass  up  this  tale  and  assume, 
if  you  like,  that  what  you  have 
passed  up  would  cause  not  a 
ripple  in  the  even  current  of  your 
personal  life  and  affect  not  a 
penny  in  the  balance  sheet  of 
your  business.  And  yet.  who 
knows?   Maybe  it  would ! 

Read  on,  if  you  like.  But,  be 
forewarned  that  you  will  find 
herein  no  tabulated  statistics  of  re- 
sults, no  cut-and-dried  manual  of 
merchandising  technique.  Suggestion, 
perhaps;  and  inspiration,  let  us  hope. 

The  story  concerns  Miss  Mary 
Marston,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Burgess-Nash  Company,  an  Omaha 
department  store  concern,  and  the 
children  of  Omaha  and  its  environs. 
There  you  have  the  characters  and  the 
setting.   Now  for  the  plot. 

First,  by  way  of  a  keynote,  this  from 
Miss  Marston:  "Yes.  I  think  that 
possibly  many  department  store  con- 
cerns don't  realize  the  possibilities  in 
sales  promotion  that  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  merchandising  to  children.  It 
is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  children 
of  today  are  the  men  and  women  of 
tomorrow.  In  themselves,  and  today, 
the  children  are  a  big  market.  When 
you  bring  the  children  into  the  store 
you  bring  their  parents  in  with  them. 
But  besides  all  that  and  beyond  all 
that,  there  is  something  that  hasn't  a 
thing  to  do  with  sales,  or  prestige,  or 
even  good  will.  And  that's  the  fun  you 
get  out  of  it.  Don't  you  think  so?" 

Miss  Marston  thinks  so.  Most 
assuredly  and  most  decidedly  does  she 
think  so.  And  as  she  thinks,  so  does 
she  act.  When  she  speaks  of  the  mer- 
chandising achievements  of  the  Bur- 
c  ss-Nash  store  Miss  Marston  uses  as 
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Min  Mary  Minton,  advertising  manager  of  tha 
Burgeaa-Naah  Company 

her  subject  a  modest  "wc."  But  when 
she  applies  that  "we"  to  the  merchan- 
dising of  the  Burgess-Nash  store  to 
children,  then  she  is  editorializing. 
That  "we"  is  herself. 

Miss  Mansion  has  "sold"  the  Bur- 
gess-Nash Company  to  the  children  of 
Omaha.  Big  and  little,  rich  and  poor, 
black  and  white,  they're  sold  on 
Burgess-Nash;  and  they're  ready,  upon 
the  slightest  provocation,  to  go  on 
record  en  masse  to  that  everlasting 
effect.  They  are  sold,  it  seems,  for  life. 

JIOW  has  she  done  it?  If  you  ask  this 
chronicler  he  will  tell  you  he  sus- 
pects that  Miss  Marston  uses  two 
things:  her  heart  and  her  head.  She 
likes  children;  she  knows  their  natures; 
she  uses  her  intelligence.  Her  actual 
technique  varies.  It  may  be  a  simple 
thing,  such  as  a  story  hour  in  the 
children's  book  department  or  a  con- 
test of  dressmaking  for  the  juvenile 
"mothers"  of  dolls;  or  it  may  be  a  big 
and  noisy  public  event,  such  as  was  the 
Burgess-Nash  Christmas  party  of  last 
year. 

Now  the  trouble  with  Christmas  is 
that  it  not  only  comes  but  once  a  year, 
but  it  consists  of  only  one  day  of  the 
year.  At  best,  the  most  elastic  Christ- 
mas that  ever  was  could  be  stretched 
to  last  only  a  week  or  ten  days.  And 


anybody  in  the  world  but  an  adu 
would  know  that  that's  no  way  fc 
Christmas  to  be. 

Miss  Marston  knew.  She  loo 
the  calendar  last  winter  and  sh 
fixed  Christmas  up  as  it  ough 
to  be  fixed  up.  She  mado  it  las 
two  months.  She  brought  Sant 
Claus  to  Omaha  and  to  th 
Burgess-Nash  store  on  the  firs 
of  November. 

For  her  Santa  Claus  Mis 
Marston  picked  a  local  Sant; 
Claus  artist,  a  Saint  Nick  o 
years  of  experience.  "He  is,' 
she  explains,  "just  an  old  peacl 
of  a  Santa  Claus."  On  th < 
morning  of  the  first  of  Novembe 
Miss  Marston  sent  her  old  peacl 
of  a  Santa  Claus  over  to  Counci 
Bluffs,  just  across  the  river  fron 
Omaha.  He  carried  his  make-up 
in  a  suitcase,  incombustible 
whiskers  and  all.  In  Counci 
Bluffs  he  boarded  a  North 
western  train,  headed  for  Omaha 
On  the  train,  during  the  half- 
hour  ride  across  the  river— and 
to  the  edification  of  his  fellow 
passengers— he  opened  his  suitcase  and 
got  into  his  gear. 

His  coming  to  Omaha,  as  he  well 
knew,  had  been  heralded.  He  was 
arriving  from  the  North  Pole.  The 
Burgess-Nash  space  in  the  Omaha 
papers  of  the  day  before  had  told  the 
precise  time  that  he  would  arrive  at 
the  Omaha  station.  He  was  coming 
well  in  advance  of  Christmas,  the 
announcement  had  explained,  in  order 
that  he  might  gel  into  touch  with  the 
younger  citizenry  of  the  community 
and  sound  out  certain  wishes  and  aspi- 
rat'ons  concerning  Christmas.  Thus 
forewarned,  the  gifted  Santa  Claus. 
crossing  the  river  to  Omaha,  cinched 
up  his  patent  leather  belt  and  got  him- 
self set  for  a  strenuous  reception.  He 
got  one. 

Princes  and  potentates  have  visited 
Omaha.  Presidents  of  the  United  Stales 
and  public-spirited  volunteers  for  that 
same  high  office  have  gone  there  to 
make  speeches  and  shake  hands.  All 
these  have  had  their  receptions.  But 
no  one  of  them  ever  was  received  as 
was  thai  old  peach  of  a  Santa  Claus 
when  he  rolled  into  the  Union  Station 
on  the  first  of  last  November.  They 
met  him,  did  the  children  of  Omaha, 
and  they  well-nigh  dismembered  him. 
The  police  had  to  rescue  him,  his  whis- 
kers askew  and  four  or  five  strong 
children  clutching  his  coat-tails,  and 
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then  they  fairly  had  to 
smuggle  him  up  to  the  Burgcss- 
N;ish  store.  At  the  store  ho 
held  a  formal  reception;  at 
[east,  it  was  as  formal  as  tho 
circumstances  would  permit. 

For  days  that  Burgess-Nash 
Santa  Claus  received  the  popu- 
lation of  Omaha.  Population 
is  right!  Not  only  tho  chil- 
dren came  to  see  him  and  talk 
»ith  him,  but  their  parents 
rame,  too.  A  newspaper 
reporter  dropped  into  the  store 
one  day  to  interview  the  Polar 
west.  The  reporter  got  his 
interview  and  printed  it.  Then, 
after  press-time  in  the  late 
afternoon,  he  brought  five 
enthusiastic  youngsters  of  his 
wn  down  to  the  store  for  five 
more  interviews. 

Publicity?  What  was  a  presi- 
dential election,  more  or  less, 
with  Santa  Claus  in  town  two 
months  ahead  of  time? 

Then,  and  right  at  Chrisl- 
mns  time,  too.  there  was  a 
kids'  circus.  Miss  Marston 
found  a  pony,  a  "trick"  pony, 
whole  cageful  of  monkeys.  They  were 
"playing"  at  a  local  vaudeville  theatre. 
She  engaged  them  and.  with  Santa 
Claus  as  a  sort  of  glorified  ring-master, 
and  with  an  eight-year-old  orchestra  to 
furnish  the  fanfare,  she  staged  a  circus 
m  the  toy  department.  The  circus 
"went  big."  It  went  so  big  that  the  toy 
department  had  to  move  to  make  room 
for  it  and  its  spectators;  yet  the  Bur- 
ecss-Nash  store  broke  all  its  own 
records  for  the  sale  of  toys. 

That  Christmas  party,  by  the  way. 
had  another  side.  That  other  side  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  merchan- 
dising. But  maybe  the  telling  of  it 
give  an  insight  into  why  the 
Burgcss-Nash  store,  not  only  as  a  store 
hut  as  an  organization  of  human 
heings,  has  endeared  itself  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Omaha.  Maybe,  too,  it  will 
Rive  a  bit  of  an  insight  into  the  person- 
ality of  the  same  woman  advertising 
manager  who  staged  the  arrival  of 


Morrie  Palmer  took  skillful  chart*  of  the  B»latlon  aectlon  In  the 
toy  department 


and 


Santa  Claus  ana  the  Christmas  circus, 
and  thereby  set  all  Omaha  agog  with 
shopping  excitement.  There  was  no 
public  excitement  about  the  other  side 
of  that  party;  if  publicity  attended  it 
the  publicity  was  merely  a  natural 
consequence. 

Omaha  has  its  poor.  Just  as  has 
many  another  city,  Omaha  has  its 
hundreds  of  children  to  whom  Christ- 
mas, in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
would  mean  nothing  more  than  little 
longings  unsatisfied,  little  wishes  unful- 
filled, little  heart-aches  that  just  keep 
on  aching.  At  Christmas  time,  have 
you  ever  seen  a  rugged  little  urchin,  his 
nose  pressed  Hat  against  the  cold  plate 
glass  of  some  gorgeously  fascinating 
display  window,  gazing  round-eyed  at 
the  wonders  within?  If  you  should 
question  him,  he  would  answer  you 
gruffly,  perhaps,  and  avow  that  he 
could  "git  along  without  them  things." 
But  you  would  know  that  deep  down 


in  his  brave  little  heart  he  lied, 
and  lied  like  a  gentleman. 
Docs  that  little  fellow  exist 
only  in  the  movies?  Ask  the 
lirst  policeman  you  meet. 

II  was  for  him,  the  little 
arab  of  the  streets,  and  for  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  that  the 
Burgess-Nash  institution,  not 
as  a  store  but  as  an  organi- 
zation of  folks,  staged  another 
Christmas  party  last  Decem- 
ber. For  this  parly  prepara- 
tions were  made  quietly. 
Nobody  posed  for  pictures; 
nobody  gave  out  interviews. 
Miss  Marston  and  her  assist- 

4 ants  in  the  advertising  depart- 
ment went  to  the  school 
teachers  and  the  civic  welfare 
workers  for  the  names  of  chil- 
dren. The  list  so  compiled  was 
then  apportioned  to  the  de- 
partments in  the  store,  to  the 
employees  within  those  de- 
partments. At  first  the  basis 
of  apportionment  was  one 
child  to  a  department;  but 
later,  when  the  departments 
came  back  for  more  nanus,  this  basis 
had  to  be  changed. 

The  departments  made  up  Christmas 
boxes,  wonderful  affairs,  for  which  the 
management  sold  them  the  merchan- 
dise at  cost.  Into  the  boxes  went  toys 
and  candy  and  clothing  and  even  food. 
Then  the  boxes  were  laid  away  until 
Christmas  morning  should  come. 

It  was  on  Christmas  morning  that 
this  other  party  was  staged.  For  tho 
first  time  the  handsome  new  store 
building  of  the  Burgess-Nash  Com- 
pany, adjoining  the  old  store  and  then 
not  quite  ready  for  occupancy,  was 
thrown  open  for  a  public  assembly  — 
for  that  extra-special  Christmas  party 
to  the  little  unfortunates.  Santa  Claus 
was  there,  the  same  old  peach  of  a 
Santa  who  had  come  to  town  two 
months  before,  and  so  were  tho  pony 
that  did  tricks  and  the  cageful  of 
monkeys  and  the  juvenile  orchestra. 
The  guests  came  in  squads  and  pla- 
toons and  companies.    Some  of  them. 
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In  that  month  enough  alrplanca  were  built  In  Omaha  to  equip  ■  you  DA  A  K  K 
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who  couldn't  otherwise  have  been 
present,  came  in  taxicabs,  sent  for  them 
by  Burgess-Nash.  It  was  a  glorious 
affair,  and  uproarious. 

And  finally,  this  crowning  touch,  this 
bit  of  inspired  finesse  that  only  a 
woman  would  think  of:  With  the 
party  at  its  height,  one  by  one  and 
stealthily,  the  Burgess-Nash  delivery 
trucks  slipped  out  of  their  garage, 
loaded  up  those  wonderful  Christmas 
boxes,  and  sped  away  to  the  homes  of 
the  guests.  There  they  left  the  boxes 
and  then  slipped  quietly  back  to  their 
garage.  The  party  was  over.  The 
children  went  home,  flushed  of  face, 
hoarse  of  voice  and  all  tired  out.  Then 
—  surprise  I  The  Christmas  boxes  were 
waiting  for  them. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  viewpoint 
of  the  cash  register.  Your  practical- 
minded  merchandising  manager  is  in- 
clined to  look  askance  at  what  he  calls 
"stunts."  Christmas  parties  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  are  all  right,  he  will 
concede,  but  stunts  will  not  sell  goods 
the  year  around.  Suppose  Christmas 
actually  can  be  stretched  out  to  two 
months,  how  about  the  ten  other 
months  on  the  calendar?  Juvenile 
merchandising  may  be  all  right,  he  will 
hold,  but  any  plan  of  merchandising 
ought  to  be  constructive. 

Miss  Mars  ton  of  Burgess-Nash 
agrees  with  that  contention,  agrees 
whole-heartedly.  But  she  has  an  idea 
that  a  plan  of  merchandising  that 
begins  to  operate  when  the  individual 
juvenile  is  born  is  fairly  constructive. 
The  arrival  of  the  stork  in  Omaha  is 
regarded  as  bringing  a  new  customer 
for  Miss  Marclon's  store.  She  and  her 
assistants  watch  the  birth  columns  of 
the  Omaha  papers.  A  notice  begin- 
ning. "Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  —  "  is  the 
automatic  signal  that  starts  a  self- 
propelling  procedure.  There  goes  out 
through  the  mails  a  bit  of  greeting, 


along  with  a  tiny,  card-form  qucslion- 
aire,  addressed  to  the  parents  of  the 
new  citizen.  The  qucstionaire,  when 
fdled  out  with  the  baby's  name  and 
the  names  and  address  of  the  parents 
and  returned  to  the  store,  entitles  the 
brand  new  customer  to  a  gift  from  the 
store.  The  gift,  always  a  useful  and 
dainty  thing,  is  selected  by  a  woman. 

That  questionaire  card  goes  into  a 
file  in  the  store's  advertising  depart- 
ment. At  the  end  of  its  first  year  in 
the  file  the  card  reappears  automati- 
cally. Baby's  first  birthday  has 
arrived.  Again  Burgess-Nash  com- 
municates with  the  parents,  this  time 
through  the  medium  of  a  little  letter 
that  is  headed,  "Baby's  First  Birth- 
day." carries  a  message  of  congratula- 
tions and  good  will,  and  concludes  with 
this:  "Again,  upon  this  important 
occasion,  we  send  best  wishes  and  en- 
close a  card,  which,  when  presented  at 
our  store,  will  entitle  you  to  a  little 
present  that  Baby  will  enjoy." 

Miss  Marston  calls  that  sort  of  thing 
"keeping  track  of  the  youngsters." 
And  how  she  does  keep  track  of  them, 
not  only  when  they  are  brand  new,  but 
when  they  are  older!  For  instance, 
there  is  her  card  file  of  available  enter- 
taining talent.  This  is  a  compendium 
of  information  that  is  made  up  from 
talks  with  school  teachers,  from  careful 
reading  of  the  newspapers,  from  ob- 
servation at  children's  musicalcs  and 
even  from  vigilance  over  the  local 
vaudeville  theatres.  In  that  card  in- 
dex, for  instance,  are  listed  the  per- 
forming pony  and  the  cageful  of 
monkeys  that  helped  Santa  Claus  stage 
the  Christmas  parly  last  December. 

In  that  same  card  index,  as  another 
example,  arc  listed  the  names  of  four 
little  dancers,  four  little  butterflies,  who 
live  in  Omaha  and  who,  for  Miss 
Marston,  will  do  'most  anything. 
They  danced  for  her  at  the  store  last 


winter  and  they  drew  tremendous 
crowds.  On  one  magnificent  occasion 
they  even  appeared  as  models.  Upon 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  occasion 
they  didn't  have  a  thing  in  the  world 
to  do  but  put  on  Mina  Taylor  Junior 
dresses— and  such  lovely  dresses,  too! 
—  and  just  wander  around  the  store 
and  visit  with  the  patrons.  They  rode 
up  and  down  in  the  elevators,  were 
bowed  to  by  lordly  floorwalkers  and 
were  fussed  over,  tremendously,  by 
feminine  customers.  They  sold  no 
Mina  Taylor  Junior  dresses',  but  the 
Burgess-Nash  Company  did. 

It  was  that  card  index,  too,  that 
furnished  valuable  information  for  the 
girls'  dressmaking  contest  of  last 
summer.  Announcement  of  the  con- 
test appeared  in  the  Burgess-Nash 
advertising  space  in  the  newspapers. 
The  announcement  carried  drawings  of 
Mina  Taylor  Junior  dresses.  The 
juvenile  seamstresses  of  Omaha  were 
invited  to  copy  the  pictured  frocks  in 
dresses  for  their  dolls  and  to  enter  their 
handiwork  in  a  contest  in  which  the 
prizes  would  be  Mina  Taylor  Junior 
dresses  for  the  dressmakers.  Did 
they  accept  the  invitation?  Omaha 
aever  has  experienced  such  an  epidemic 
of  dressmaking. 

AS  a  matter  of  fact,  juvenile  drc^s- 
making  attained  such  a  momentum 
during  that  contest  that  when  the 
contest  closed  the  dressmaking  refused 
to  slop.  Little  girls  still  wanted  to 
make  doll  dresses.  Very  well,  said 
Miss  Marston,  we'll  bring  them  hi  re 
to  the  store  and  let  them  make  doll 
dresses  to  their  hearts'  content.  They 
rame  and  they  brought  their  dolls.  The 
Burgess-Nash  Company  furnished  the 
materials— remnants  from  the  factory 
where  Mina  Taylor  Junior  dresses  arc 
made  — and  assigned  a  squad  of  young 
women  to  act  as  dressmaking  teachers. 
Dressmaking  days  have  now  become 
an  institution.  On  dressmaking  day 
the  youngsters,  each  clutching  a  doll, 
are  waiting  outside  when  the  store 
opens  in  the  morning.  Their  mothers 
arc  waiting  with  them. 

In  the  card  index  is  carried  the  name 
of  Felita  Hensen,  aged  eleven,  undis- 
puted story-telling  champion  of  the 
Middle  West.  Felita  reads  stories. 
She  reads  fairy  stories,  school  stories. 
Girl  Scout  stories,  Polyanna  stories, 
tales  of  stirring  adventure;  and  she 
tells  those  stories  — and  improves  upon 
them.  Some  of  the  wondrous  stories 
that  she  tells,  she  smilingly  admits,  she 
just  makes  up  in  her  head.  But  for 
complication  of  plot  and  sheer  thrill  of 
interest,  the  ones  that  she  makes  up  in 
her  head  far  surpass  the  ones  that  she 
reads  in  books.  Felita  Hensen,  it 
appears,  is  the  American  Daisy 
Ash  ford. 

Felita,  too,  is  sweetly  willing  to  per- 
form for  Miss  Marston.  Felita  performs 

(Continued  on  page  46) 


Omaha  never  hu  experienced  luch  an  epidemic  of  drewmaklnft 
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The  Eyes  of  Our  Foreign  Trade 

Would  You  Export  Soap,  Stockings  or  Automobiles?  Or  Import  Bay 
Rum  or  Shark  Skins?  An  American  Consular  Agent  Will  Tell  You  How 


rETVE  GOT  lo  sell  our  goods 
abroad,"  Corbin  said  to  Wayne, 
his  partner.  "Com- 
petition in  America  is  too 
keen.  We  need  new  outlets 
for  our  goods.  How  do  we 
go  about  it?  It's  all  Greek 
to  me." 

"You  can  search  me," 
>aid  Wayne,  "but  I  think 
our  best  bet  is  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. Maybe  they  can 
put  us  on  the  right  track." 

'Take  this  letter,  Miss 
Cross,"  Corbin  said.  The 
stenographer  began  to  write 
to  his  dictation: 


fly  DANIEL  HENDERSON 


Rurean  of  Foceian  and  Dome* toe 
Commerce.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Gentlemen: 

We  desire  to  extend  our  market 
ti>  countries  outside  of  the  United 
Mates.  Can  you  avc  us  tbe  names 
of  dealers  in  all  rl intra  of  elec- 
trical foods  in  Europe.  Australia, 
Japan  and  South  America?  Any 
information  you  can  supply  as  to 
these  markets  will  be  appreciated. 

Shortly  afterwards  they 
received  an  answer.  It  en- 
closed a  list  of  agents  for 
electrical  supplies  in  the 
countries  Wayne  had  men- 
tioned and  also  furnished 
a  special  report  by  practical 
field  experts  who  had  in- 
vestigated  the  opportunities 
these  territories  offered  for  the  sale  of 
American  electrical  supplies.  Within 
a  few  months  Corbin  and  Wayne 
received  their  first  foreign  order,  and 
before  a  year  had  elapsed  they  were 
boasting  to  business  friends  of  markets 
abroad. 

Within  recent  months  one  of  the 
investigators  employed  by  this  bureau 
brought  together  the  agent  for  an 
aluminum  company  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  Soeie- 
"•  id  Hidroelectrica  Espanola,  of  Mad- 
rid. As  a  result  of  the  negotiations 
the  American  concern  obtained  a  con- 
tract amounting  to  $750,000.  The 
bureau's  representatives,  in  the  face  of 
Mnglish  and  other  European  com- 
petitors, were  also  able  to  obtain  for 
an  American  metal  company  an  order 
for  $500,000  worth  of  copper  wire. 

Another  attache  of  this  bureau  was 
>*nt  to  Shanghai,  China.  A  few  months 
after  his  arrival  he  helped  lo  organize  a 
new  American  bank  as  well  as  a  Chi- 
nese-American bank.  He  found  a  scar- 
rily  of  cotton  goods,  due  to  the  war. 
China  possessed  plenty  of  raw  cotton 
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"I "be  great  market  at  Moscow 

and  an  abundance  of  cheap  labor. 
Machinery,  however,  was  lacking.  He 
communicated  with  American  ma- 
chinery manufacturers,  and  as  a  result 
equipment  for  ten  cotton  mills,  costing 
millions  of  dollars,  was  bought  in 
America  and  installed  in  China.  He 
also  helped  to  establish  an  American 
tannery;  was  active  in  the  sale  of 
American  cars  and  railroad  equipment; 
aided  American  architects  to  obtain 
building  contracts  in  China;  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  motion  picture  outfit  exhib- 
ited a  series  of  American  industrial 
films  to  Chinese  business  men,  ac- 
quainting them  with  American  prod- 
ucts and  methods  of  production. 

Another  investigator  has  recently 
returned  from  a  study  of  the  jewelry 
and  silverware  markets  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  has  supplied  the  jewelry  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  valuable 
information  as  to  the  requirements  of 
our  neighbors  in  the  tropics.  Four 
lumber  investigations  were  made  by 
the  bureau's  timber  experts  in  Europe 
and  the  information  brought  home 
bv  them  to  American  lumbermen  is 


resulting  in  improved  plans  for  reduc- 
ing the  loss  in  stumpage  and  for 
eliminating  other  wastes. 
For  American  chemical  in- 
dustries the  bureau  sent  an 
expert  to  study  conditions 
in  European  countries.  He 
returned  with  a  valuable 
forecast  of  after-thc-war 
developments.  American 
mining  interests  have 
watched  closely  the  recent 
careful  investigation  of  the 
bureau's  mining  expert  into 
the  mineral  resources  of 
China.  Anotherinvestigator 
traveled  35,000  miles  to 
report  to  American  business 
men  the  transportation  and 
port  facilities  in  the  Far 
East.  Hundreds  of  similar 
examples  of  the  activities 
of  our  trade  scouts  abroad 
could  be  cited. 

Thomas  W.  I-amont,  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company, 
sounded  the  note  to  which 
American  business  will 
advance  when  he  said  on  his 
return  from  a  commercial 
mission  to  Siberia,  China 
and  Japan: 

"There  is  a  tremendous 
market  in  the  Far  East  for 
American  products.  That 
part  of  the  world  bids  fair 
for  the  long  future  to  be  the  greatest 
foreign  outlet  in  the  world  for  American 
enterprise  if  properly  developed." 

Fortunately  for  American  business, 
when  it  awoke  to  the  need  of  thus 
developing  its  world  trade,  it  found 
that  foresighted  statesmen  had  already 
provided  the  machinery. 

In  1912  Congress  created  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Its  duly  was  to  be  the  collection, 
arrangement,  classification  and  distri- 
bution of  statistical  information  con- 
cerning opportunities  for  world  trade 
and  to  foster,  promote  and  develop  the 
various  manufacluring  industries  of  the 
United  States,  and  markets  for  these 
industries  at  home  or  abroad. 

Since  1842  one  of  the  duties  of  our 
consuls  has  been  to  send  home  for  the 
benefit  of  exporters  reports  concerning 
the  opportunities  and  facilities  for  the 
sale  of  American  goods  in  the  countries 
where  they  are  stationed.  When  the 
bureau  was  established,  to  it  was 
assigned  the  duty  of  assembling  and 
distributing  these  consular  reports. 
Thus  the  consul  at  Nassau  writes  of 
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Nassau's  shipping  and  harbor  facilities  knowledge 
and  of  the  requirements  of  its  people. 

The  consul  at  Aleppo,  Syria,  informs 
American  firms  that  the  catalogs  they 
are  sending  into  that  market  arc  con- 
fusing to  the  natives  and  suggests  ways 
for  making  them  more  effective.  The 
consul  at  Christiana.  Norway,  reports 
on  an  industrial  fair  held  in  that  city; 
while  the  consul  at  Foochow,  China, 
writes  instructively  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  camphor  industry  there. 

Thus  in  every  port  in  the  world  these 
consular  agents  are  paving  the  way  for 
the  sale  of  American  goods.  So  far  as 
foreign  markets  are  concerned,  they  are 
the  eyes  of  American  industry. 

Engaged  in  similar  work  are  our 
commercial  attaches,  stationed  at  Paris, 
Madrid.  Rome,  The  Hague,  Copen-  business. 


hagen.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Aires,  Mexico 
City,  Pekin.  Tokio  and 
other  places.  These  arc 
placed  by  the  bureau, 
through  the  Department 
of  Stale,  at  our  embassies 
and  legations  and  fill  the 
office  of  assistants,  on 
commercial  matters,  to 
the  ambassador. 

Often  there  are  times 
when  the  latter  is  glad 
to  consult  over  some 
trade   problem    with  a 
man  who  has  had  special 
commercial  or  economic 
training,  and  the  com- 
mercial attache  supplies 
this  need.    The  attache, 
because  of  his  practical 
and  close  touch  with 
American  business  men,  has  proved  his 
worth  over  and  over  again  in  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  firms  at  home. 
Many  an  American  business  man 
traveling  abroad  has  been  benefited  by 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  these 
officials. 

The  bureau  also  employs  traveling 
investigators  who  bear  the  title  of 
trade  commissioners.    There  are,  for 
example,  several  of  these  now  in  Great 
Britain  who  make  their  headquarters 
in  the  office  of  the  commercial  attache, 
and  work  under  his  direction.  These 
men  are  specialists  possessing  technical 
experience  in  certain  lines  of  industry. 
They  make  exhaustive  trade  investiga- 
tions for  various  lines  of  American 
Before  beginning  their  work 
they  call  on  the  principal 
concerns  in  the  industry 
for  which  they  arc  to 
make  a  report,  and  when 
their  inquiry  is  finished 
they  make  a  personal 
tour  of  the  industry  at 
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home,  bringing  facts  and  figures  that 
will  enable  the  manufacturers  of 
America  to  extend  their  markets  to 
the  contemplated  foreign  Celds. 

From  these  three  sources  about 
40,000  commercial  reports  come  to  the 
bureau  through  the  Department  of 
Stale.  These  are  edited  and  issued 
to  the  public  at  a  price  that  merely 
covers  the  cost  of  compiling  and  print- 
ing. A  glance  at  random  through  these 
reports  shows  the  thoroughness  with 
which  their  facts  are  gathered,  the 
difficulties  lhat  must  be  overcome,  and 
above  all  the  romance  of  developing 
world  markets. 

Take,  for  example,  Vice-consul  Digby 
A.  Willson's  report  on  the  American 
catalog  sent  to  Aleppo,  Syria.  How 
full  of  helpfulness  this  is: 

Attention  hoi  been  brought  to  the  Alrppo  con- 
sulate by  various  local  importer!  and  commission 
merchanta  concerning  the  practice  adopted  by 
American  manufacturer*  and  exporter!  in  relation 
to  the  make-up  of  catalogs  and  price  list!  acnt  to 
this  country,  which,  while  describing  the  articles 
offered  fur  export  to  Syria,  are  prepared  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  buyer'!  ability  to 
understand  them. 

As  an  example,  let  us  take  the  catalog  issued  by 
an  American  manufacturer  of  toilet  articles 
1  he  catalog  consists  of  a  l»rse  sheet  of  paper 
containing  photographs  of  article!  such  as  shaving 
soap,  toilet  water,  barber's  soap,  etc.,  and  under 
each  photograph  tho  number  of  the  article  is 

f liven.  The  price  list  accompanies  the  catalog 
ml  upon  investigation  tho  price  list  i*  found  In 
contain  no  numtM'rs  corresponding  with  number* 
in  the  catalog,  but  only  the  names  of  the  vsnnu< 
produrls.  'this  method  iscxlremelv  difficult  for 
buyers  to  comprehend,  especially  when  the  cata- 
logs are  printed  in  Knglish.  a  language  not  under- 
stood by  thrm.  Further,  in  many  eases,  the 
photographs  of  the  articles  are  taken  of  side  views 
and  the  names  of  same  cannot  be  read. 

One  can  imagine  an  automobile 
manufacturer  scanning  with  pleasure  a 
report  like  the  following,  received  from 
Consul  K.  S.  Palton,  at  Belgrade. 
Serbia : 

It  is  estimated  lhat  100  cars  have  been  imported 
during  the  past  year.  Of  these,  at  least  three- 
fourths  arc  of  American  origin  and  belong  to  the 
category  of  low-priced,  high-powered  cart.  A 
corners  itive  estimate  places  the  number  of 
pussriii;er  automobiles  to  be  absorbed  by  this 
country  in  the  next  twelve  months  at  400.  This 
la  rxrlirihra  of  ears  for  government  purposes. 

Vers  high  prices  are  being  realised  on  both  new 
and  secondhand  curs.    American  relief  organi- 
zations which  are  closing  up  their  work  in  Serbia 
have  sola  cars  which  have  had 
several  years'  service  at  prices  ap- 
proximately the  original  costs. 

There  is  a  market  for  American 
cars  in  this  country',  but  sales  can- 
not be  made  through  catalogs  and 
by  correspondence.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary for  American  exporters  to 
secure  a  local  agent  who  will  be 
in  a  position  to  import  ears  and 
sell  from  his  storks.  American 
automobile*  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  popular  in  the  local  market. 

When  your  boy  sells 
your  old  newspapers  to  a 
junk  dealer  what  becomes 
of  them?  Consul  Spamer 
of  Mcdan  reports  a  use  for 
them  — a  use  of  which  pos- 
sibly no  one  in  America  has 
dreamed: 

Trade  in  secondhand  news- 
papers  in  the  Sumatra  Last  Coast 
bus  shown  a  decided  increase  dur- 
ing the  last  year  and  a  half.  The 
imports  from  the  United  Stairs 
during  the  year  1919  were  33,767 
pounds.  There  seem  IVt2.T^6  pounds 
accredited  as  coming  from  Singa- 
pore, but  since)  it  is  a  port  of  trans- 
shipment it  is  safe  to  say  that  much 
of  the  imported^  paper  from  this 
point  came  originally  from  the 
United  States  and  was  mhipprd 
to  Mrdan  by  Singapore  dealers. 
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These  newspapers  ant  largely  used  by  the 
Chinese  tradesmen  (or  wrapping  and  packing 

Kids  (or  loral  delivery.  The  market  demands 
an,  (ullnuzed  newspapers,  without  colored 
•upplemenla.  packed  in  bales  of  2M  kilos  (about 
530  pounds). 

When  the  barber  brandishes  over 
yourthinninglocks  a.boltle  of  bay  rum. 
do  you  reflect  that  it  is  a  first  cousin  to 
the  famous  Santa  Cruz  rum?  Such  is 
the  case  — as  the  following  report  from 
the  bureau  shows.  The  report  also 
feveals  a  possible  opening  for  American 
capital: 

The  Virgin  Islands  have  one  industry  thul  is 
unique  and  unrivaled.  The  finest  bavml  and  buy 
rum  in  the  world  comes  from  the  islands  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Thomas.  The  essential  bay  nil  is  extracted 
from  the  leaves  of  the  tree  by  distillation  and 
combined  with  rum  (this  rum  comes  from  Snnta 
Cruz,  a  neighboring  island)  to  make  the  cheaper 
trades  and  with  alcohol  to  produce  the  higher 
grades  of  bay  rum. 

The  price  of  the  essential  bay  oil  and  of  bay 
mm  has  consequently  been  on  the  upward  trend 
sad  there  is  practically  an  unlimited  market  in 
the  Totted  Stales.  England,  aud  the  British  Went 
Indies  for  all  the  islands  ran  produce.  The  indus- 
try, however,  is  unorganised  and  has  never  been 
exploited  to  its  fullest  extent.  Properly  developed 
it  would  greatly  add  to  the  annual  wealth  of  the 
islands. 

CONSUL  A.  E.  Carlcton,  Medan, 
arrests  us  with  these  facts  about  the 
soap  market  of  the  Sumatra  East 

Coast : 

The  business  in  toilet  soap*  for  the  loral  traders 
is  not  large,  since  the  demand  fur  the  higher 
padrs  of  soap  comes  almost  entirely  from  the 
Kuropean  and  the  belter  claw  of  the  Chinese. 
The  natives  drsire  a  cheup.  strongly  perfumed 
soap.  The  rakes  are  usually  small  and  the 
wrappers  must  be  attractive;  in  reality  the  highly 
colored  container  has  as  much  to  do  with  the 
selling  value  of  soaps  as  the  quality  and  price  of 
toe  contents.  In  one  retail  shop  in  Medan, 
American  toilel  soaps  were  priced  at  S0.4&  to 
10.60  for  one-cjusrter  dozen  rakes.  These  prires 
compare  very  favorably  with  those  from  other 
countries 

American  toilet  soaps  arc  well  thought  of  here. 
America's  strongest  competitor  is  Great  Britain, 
and  when  the  relative  prires  and  qualities  are 
Uken  into  consideration  there  would  appear  to 
be  do  reason  why  the  United  Stiilc*  should  not 
only  maintain  its  present  position,  but  should 
increase  its  exports  to  this  market  The  Amerirun 
trademark  is  becoming  well  known  throughout 
the  city  of  Medan  and  the  several  flourishing 
ciues  and  villages  of  the  hinterland.  The  popu- 
larity of  American  trademarks  is  best  evidenced 
by  the  increasing  "over  the  counter"  sales. 

Consul  Carleton,  in  another  report, 
conveys  to  our  stocking  manufacturers 
the  information  that  "the  natives, 
especially  the  Chinese,  are  wearing 
socks  much  more  than  formerly."  It 
appears  from  his  report  that  a  salary  of 
$20  a  month  forms  the  dividing  line 
between  those  who  wear  socks  and 
those  who  go  sockless.  He  concludes 
with  the  following  suggestion  on  con- 
tainers: 

A  leading  importer  who  has  a  derided  prefer- 
ence for  American  hosiery  has  pointed  out  that 
the  general  make-up  of  American  containers  is  uot 
sufficiently  gaudy  for  the  baraar  trade.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  fact  that  the  natives  look  at  the 
containers  before  purchasing,  the  outside  of  the 
box  being  more  important  than  the  quality  of 
the  contents.  This  importer  stated  that  each  box 
ought  to  have  some  attractive  colored  pirliire 
capable  of  immediately  attracting  the  native.  The 
human  element  in  these  pictures  is  much  more 
important  than  the  picture  of  the  manufacturers' 
plant  or  a  bit  of  scenery. 

That  the  Chinese  of  South  Manchu- 
ria are  eager  to  learn  English  and  to  ac- 
quire American  typewriters  is  vouched 
for  by  Consul  General  A.  W.  Pontius, 
of  Mukden,  China.    He  writes: 

South  Manchuria  is  making  rapid  strides  along 
commercial  lines,  especially  since  the  termination 
of  the  war,  and  many  foreign  firms  have  opened 
branches  in  various  commercial  centers  through- 
out this  district.  These  firms  naturally  require 
■  largo  number  of  Chinese  clerical  assistants 
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familiar  with  the  English 
language  and  the  methods  of 
foreign  business  bouses.  A 
knowledge  of  typewriting  is 
usually  required  of  applicants 
for  positions  in  these  newly 
established  oflires.  The  slu- 
dent  class,  which  is  very 
numerous,  is  fully  aware  of 
this  fad,  and  atudenla  who 
intend  to  take  up  a  com- 
mercial career  at  the  expira- 
tion of  their  studies  would 
also  tike  to  gain  proficiency 
in  typewriting;  consequently 
a  good  demand  could  be 
created,  provided  both  prices 
■  nd  terms  of  payment  could 
be  made  lo  meet  their  means. 
The  students  of  this  district 
come  mumly  from  the  com- 
paratively wealthy  land- 
owning and  farming  rlasscs 
und  can  well  afford  to 
purchase  moderately  prired 
machines. 

Sharks  would  appear 
lo  occupy  a  small  place 
in  the  minds  of  Ameri- 
can business  men.  Yet 
the  consular  eye  misses  nothing  and 
from  Consul  William  C.  Burdett, 
Ensenada,  Lower  California,  Mexico, 
we  learn  this: 

The  shark-fishing  industry  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly important  in  the  Knaenada  consular  dis- 
trict. I  tie  I,nwrr  California  shark,  known  locally 
as  the  dogfish  shark,  is  from  four  to  five  feet  long 
and  weighs  from  90  to  r.'"»  ,  pounds.  The 
fishing  is  usually  done  by  individual  fishermen 
working  out  from  camps  on  land.  The  fish,  are 
caught  on  long  set-lines,  on  which  are  50  to  100 
houks  bailed  with  small  fish  or  lumps  of  shark 
meat.  These  lines  are  secured  lo  flouts,  and  the 
fishermen  visit  the  lines  daily  to  remove  the 
catch. 

The  fins  are  sold  for  consumption  by  Chinese 
in  shark-fin  soup.  The  liver  is  boiled  down  and 
shark  ail  rendered  out;  each  liver  gives  an  average 
of  one  gallon  of  oil.  This  oil  is  used  in  paints  and 
ns  a  lc.it her  preservative.  The  remainder  of  the 
fish  is  dried  and  made  into  fertilizer  or  chicken 
feed.  The  skins  are  not  uUlized,  except  for  ferti- 
lizer Frequently  shark  steaks  are  sold  by 
Chinese  in  the  district  under  the  name  of  gray- 
fish 

The  large  canneries  operating  fish-fertilizer 
plants  in  San  Diego,  Calif., 
arc  eager  to  buy  shark,  and 
the  newly  finished  plant  at 
Sauzal,  Ijnwer  Culifornia,  cx- 
|>ectxtos|>ecialize  on  converting 
shark  into  fish-meal  fertilizer. 


The  motion  picture 
industry  is  especially  in- 
terested in  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  markets. 
The  helpful  service  in  all 
countries  rendered  by 
the  bureau  to  American 
film  manufacturers  is 
illustrated  by  a  report 
made  by  Trade  Com- 
missioner V,  A.  Geringer 
Prague,  in  which  he 
slates  that  in  the  Czecho- 
slovak market  there  are 
now  450  motion  picture 
theatres  giving  180,000 
performances,  and  with 
an  average  of  eighteen 
films  seen  by  each  theatre- 
goer. He  estimates  that 
these  figures  will  soon  be 
doubled.  He  also  states 
that  while  the  American 
films  are  almost  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be 
the  best,  only  12  percent 
of  those  in  use  come  from 
the  United  States.  In 
statistics  showing  the 
amounts  of  films  im- 
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ported.  Germany  led  in  1919  with  €0 
percent  of  the  total, while  14  percent 
came  from  France.  The  projection 
machines  arc  mostly  of  German  make. 

F.  W.  Allport,  secretary  to  the 
Trade  Commission  at  Vienna,  reports 
that  American  films  of  the  extremely 
sensational  type  are  popular.  "A 
snappy  detective  film  filled  with  action 
and  intense  dramatic  situation  finds 
instant  favor,"  he  says,  "but  the  draw- 
ing room  and  city  must  furnish  the 
setting.  Wild  West  films  are  not 
understood  and  not  liked." 

The  following  report  from  China 
suggests  the  possibilities  of  the  indus- 
trial motion  picture  film  as  a  substitute 
for  printed  catalogs* 
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Whilr  the  Chinese  are  not  keenly  interested  in 
Amrnrin  photoplay  films,  it  is  not  dimrult  to 
secure  any  night  in  the.  sreck  a  large  representative 
audirnrc  of  t.hinese  business  men  to  witness  tbr 
display  of  motion  picture  films  depicting  Ameri- 
can industrial  and  commercial  life. 

The  American  commercial  attache  has  been 
trying  for  several  years  to  secure  from  American 
manufacturers  and  commercial  organizations 
rduralional  and  industrial  films  for  use  in  China 
About  100  of  these  films  have  been  collected  and 
are  being  circulated  over  the  country.  The 
demand  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  several 
thousand  of  these  films  could  be  kept  in  circula- 
tion lo  good  advantage. 

When  the  Silk  Association  of  America  wished 
to  convince  the  Chinese  silk  producers  that  it  was 
to  their  interest  lo  prepare  the  standard  American 
skein,  it  derided  that  the  most  effective  method 
would  be  through  the  display  of  motion  picture 
films  among  the  Chinese  silk  producers,  snowing 
how  American  silk  mills  operate,  and  how  best 
to  prepare  the  standard  American  skein.  When 
the  representative  of  the  Silk  Association  of 
America  visited  Canton,  the  great  silk  center  of 
the  South,  to  ahow  these  films  to  the  silk  pro- 
ducers there,  he  had  audiences  of  1,000  to  1,400 
people  each  evening  for  ten  days.  Hundreds  of 
silk  men  came  in  from  the  country  to  see  the 
picture*,  and  went  back  convinced  of  the  great 
market  possibilities  which  the  United  States 
offers  for  Chinese  silk,  if  prepared  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  high.-a|»red  machine  looms.  As  a 
result  of  his  visit,  within  three  years'  time  25  per 
cent  of  the  silk  of  that  section  of  China  was  pre- 
pared in  the  new  way  and  substantially  increased 
America's  source  of  supply  A  similar  work  was 
done  in  the  silk-producing  sections  of  Central 
China. 

American  manufacturing  interests  could  well 
afford  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  man  who  would 
give  his  entire  time  to  the  circulation  and  display 
of  American  educational  and  industrial  films  in 
China.  These  films  represent  the  most  up-to- 
date  Ameriran  trade  catalogs,  and  this  is  the  only 
really  effective  way  of  earning  the  message  of  the 
Ameriran  manufacturers  to  people  who  speak  a 
language  entirely  different  from  our  own,  who 
are  receptive  to  modern  industrialism  and  who 
want  lo  be  shown 


Naturally  the  trade  commissioners, 
in  pursuing  their  investigations,  have 
come  on  many  opportunities  for  the 
introduction  of  American  goods.  An 
engineering  company  in  India  wants  to 
buy  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  and  tiles;  a  merchant  in  the 
British  West  I  ndies  wants  to  act  as  agent 
for  a  flour  manufacturer;  a  commercial 
agent  in  Australia  wants  to  represent 
an  American  maker  of  boots  and 
shoes  — these  and  hundreds  of  similar 
opportunities  arc  discovered.  They 
are  at  once  reported  to  the  bureau  and 
are  included  in  the  daily  commerce 
reports.  Thus  they  find  their  way  to 
the  desks  of  the  manufacturers  at  home 
and  result  in  the  placing  of  many  valu- 
able orders  with  those  American  con- 
cerns that  arc  live  enough  to  go  after 
the  business. 

The  director  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  in  a 
recent  address  before  the  American 
Manufacturers*  Export  Association, 
predicted  that  the  United  States  will 
soon  enter  on  an  era  of  world-wide 
commercial  predominance.  He  showed 
that  the  great  commercial  nations  of 
the  past  owed  their  foreign  trade  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  situated  at  the 


centers  of  commerce  — in  other  words, 
at  the  crossroads  of  trade. 

America,  he  pointed  out.  is  now  at 
these  crossroads.  One  of  our  doorways 
faces  the  Atlantic;  another  the  Pacific; 
another  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and 
besides,  we  have  connecting  links 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  More- 
over, we  have  the  ability,  labor  and 
improved  machinery  that  makes  pos- 
sible economical  mass  production,  so 
we  can  supply  all  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  manufactured  goods. 

The  task  now  remains  for  American 
sales  managers  and  salesmen,  co- 
operating with  these  government  trade 
intelligence  officers,  to  prepare  to  enter 
upon  their  world  opportunities.  With- 
out the  services  of  these  business 
observers  it  would  be  necessary  for 
American  concerns  that  desire  to 
develop  foreign  markets  to  keep  their 
own  expert  representatives  abroad  at 
their  own  expense.  The  government, 
however,  has  considered  that  this  work 
is  its  duty  and  is  expanding  its  facili- 
ties so  that  American  exporters  arc 
kept  regularly  and  frequently  informed 
of  credit,  exchange,  political  stability 
and  other  conditions  affecting  their 
foreign  markets. 


Merchandising  Michigan 

By  I).  S.  KNOWLTON 


MERCHA XDISI\<;  Michigan" 
is  what  the  Michigan  Tourist 
and  Resort  Association  is  doing 
in  its  office  in  Grand  Rapids. 

Now  that  may  seem  a  rather  peculiar 
business  to  be  in;  but  Michigan  has 
merchandise  for  sale,  just  as  a  depart- 
ment store  has.  and  its  customers  arc 
the  thousunds  of  people  from  neighbor- 
ing states  who  spend  their  vacations  in 
the  Michigan  playgrounds. 

A  department  store  advertises  to  get 
people  to  come  into  the  store.  Once 
they  get  inside  the  door,  the  chances 
are  that  they  will  buy  — and  no  matter 
from  what  person  they  buy.  the  house 
will  profit  by  the  sale. 

Now  Michigan,  one  might  say.  is  a 
big  department  store.  Its  merchan- 
dise consists  of  its  rivers,  lakes,  beaches, 
forests,  fishing,  golfing,  automobile 
roads,  and  the  like;  and  the  job  of 
Michigan's  ad  man  is  to  get  people 
inside  the  state.  If  they  once  cross 
the  line,  the  chances  arc  that  they 
will  buy  — they  will  spend  both  their 
vacation  and  their  cash  in  Michigan  — 
and  no  matter  what  particular  resort 
or  community  they  buy  from,  the  stale 
will  profit  by  the  sale.  In  volume  of 
"sales"  most  of  the  various  hotels,  re- 
ports and  merchants  will  come  out  about 
n  at  the  end  of  the  summer's  work. 


Michigan's  ad  man  is  Hugh  J.  Gray, 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  Michigan 
Tourist  and  Resort  Association.  A 
brief  quotation  from  the  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  association  will  give  its 
ideals  and  purposes,  and  the  angle  from 
which  this  merchandising  job  has  been 
approached: 

"Some  of  the  representative  owners 
and  managers  of  resort  property  in 
western  and  northern  Michigan,  feeling 
that  there  were  many  thousands  of 
people  in  territory  naturally  tributary 
to  Michigan  resorts  who  did  not  take 
advantage  of  the  natural  playground 
provided  for  them,  decided  to  concen- 
trate their  efforts  on  the  matter  of 
inviting  more  people  to  come  lo  Mich- 
igan; of  furnishing  complete  and 
impartial  information  to  guests,  actual 
and  prospective,  and  finally  and  not 
the  least  important,  seeing  to  it  that 
the  guests  of  good  old  Michigan 
returned  to  their  homes  with  the 
feeling  that  Michigan  was  a  hospitable 
and  friendly  state,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  things  for  which  nature  has 
distinguished  her. 

"And  thus  we  have  the  'why'  of  the 
Michigan  Tourist  and  Resort  Asso- 
ciation, which  acts  as  the  official  host, 
information  bureau  and  sponsor  for  its 
hundreds  of  members  distributed  over 


Western  Michigan  from  St.  Joseph  to 
Mackinac  Island  and  back  into  the 
interior  to  the  thousands  of  inland 
lakes  and  those  delightful  breathing 
spots  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man 
except  to  make  them  more  accessible 
and  to  accentuate  their  beauties. 

"The  Michigan  Tourist  and  Resort 
Association  is  not  organized  for  profit. 

"It  is  supported  entirely  by  its 
membership. 

"It  cannot  accept  any  fee  or  remu- 
neration from  any  inquirer  to  whom 
it  may  furnish  information." 

The  association  was  started  four 
years  ago  with  practically  no  assets 
except  the  faith  of  its  secretary  and 
founders  in  its  ultimate  success.  That 
that  faith  has  been  justified  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  today  the  association 
has  members  throughout  the  entire 
slate,  from  the  southern  line  to  the 
upper  peninsula. 

The  majority  of  its  members  arc  men 
whose  business  profits  by  the  tourist 
trade:  resort  owners,  retailers  in  resort 
districts,  hotel  men,  and  the  like.  No 
member  is  accepted  unless  he  is  a 
reputable  man  doing  a  good,  legitimate 
business,  hence  a  membership  in  the 
association  serves  also  as  a  recommen- 
dation. A  membership  may  be  obtained 
for  $25  a  year,  but  members  are  urged 
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to  cany  a  number  of  memberships  pro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  their  business, 
so  some  members  carry  as  high  as  fifty. 

Last  year  the  association  spent 
$25,000  in  advertising;  this  year  it 
expects  to  spend  $35,000.  It  is  the 
manner  in  which  this  appropriation  is 
spent  that  is  of  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  bear  in  mind  that 
the  association  is  not  advertising  any 
particular  resort  or  locality,  but  is 
advertising  the  State  of  Michigan  — 
and  that  it  backs  up  its  advertising  by 
free  service  and  information  to  trav- 
elers and  tourists. 

Advertising  reaches  the  public 
through  four  media: 

1.  A  pamphlet  of  general  informa- 
tion and  interest  concerning  the  play- 
grounds of  Michigan. 

2.  Newspaper  advertising  in  fifty 
large  dailies  throughout  the  central 
South  and  West. 

3.  Advertising  in  travel  informa- 
tion bureaus. 

4.  A  double-page  color  spread  in 
every  automobile  blue  book  in  the 
United  States. 

Now  this  is  what  happens: 

Jonathan  Jones,  of  Cincinnati,  reads 
one  of  these  ads  and  writes  to  the 
association  in  this  wise: 

"I  believe  I  would  like  to  go  up  into 
the  upper  peninsula  this  year.  Are  the 
roads  good  enough  so  that  I  can  take 
the  whole  family  in  my  machine? 
Where  is  a  good  place  to  stay  when  I 
get  there,  and  just  how  do  I  reach  it?1' 

The  association  immediately  replies 
by  letter,  specifically  and  truthfully 
answering  the  questions  about  roads 
and  routes,  but  giving  only  general 
information  regarding  resorts  and 
recreation  grounds.  But  immediately 
all  the  members  of  the  association  in 
the  upper  peninsula  receive  word, 
through  a  bulletin  of  the  association, 
that  Jonathan  Jones  of  Cincinnati  is  in 
the  market  for  a  place  at  which  to 
spend  his  vacation.  Whereupon  any 
resort  owner  on  the  peninsula,  if  he  is 
on  the  job.  may  himself  write  to  Jona- 
than Jones,  setting  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  his  particular  establishment 
and  locality,  and  sell  him  if  he  can. 

Thus  does  the  association  maintain 
its  impartiality,  and  thus  does  it  fur- 
nish its  members  with  Al  prospects  for 
business.  In  short,  the  association, 
through  its  advertising,  brings  the 
customer  to  the  point  of  entering 
Michigan's  department  store;  it  is  then 
up  to  the  individual  clerks— the  resort 
keepers— to  sell  him. 

Thousands  of  letters  of  inquiry  come 
into  the  office  of  the  association  in  this 
way  every  summer.  Every  one  is 
individually  answered,  and  every  name 
is  turned  over  to  members  of  the 
association  by  means  of  the  regularly 
distributed  bulletins.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  single  prospect  for 
Michigan  business  may  receive  fifty 


different  solicitations  as  the  result  of  a 
single  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  asso- 
ciation! 

The  difficult  thing  about  building 
up  the  organization,  Mr.  Gray  says, 
was  to  get  the  small  resort  owner  or 
retailer  to  understand  how  he  could 
benefit  by  advertising  in  which  his  own 
name,  business  and  location  were  not 
even  mentioned  I 

The  1920  general  advertising  folder, 
for  instance,  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  illustrations— the  kind  of  pictures 
that  make  a  man  hunt  up  his  last  year's 
bathing  suit  and  smash  the  chandelier 
with  his  golf  clubs.    But  there  is 


practically  no  mention  of  spce?.,a 
places,  hotels  or  resorts,  except 
titles  to  the  pictures.  This  gene'™' 
folder  merely  whets  the  appetite, 
is  up  to  the  individual  member,  upc?* 
seeing  the  name  of  the  prospect  in  te  s 
bulletin,  to  advertise  his  own  spccian 
location  and  resort.  As  soon  as  tscs 
small  resort  owner  understands  ific 
why  and  wherefor  of  the  plan,  he  signl^ 
up  for  a  membership  and  orders  a 
typewriter  and  stationery. 

That  is  why  this  plan  is  more  than 
an  advertising  campaign;  why  it  may 
be  called,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  "Merchandising  Michigan." 


For  the  Golf  Trade 


EARLY  /.V  JANUARY  the  Metro- 
politan Clothing  Store,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  began  looking  around  for 
somct  hing  different  to  help  incrcascsalcs 
of  men's  clothing.  When  John  Laubcr. 
the  store's  advertising  manager,  learned 
that  Joe  Nicoll,  professional  golf 
instructor  at  the  Dayton  Country 
Club,  was  looking  for  a  suitable  down- 
town room  in  which  to  give  private 
lessons,  he  arranged  a  conference  with 
Mr.  Nicoll.  As  a  result  an  unused 
room  in  the  basement  of  the  store  was 
cleaned  up  and  fitted  with  suitable 
lights.  A  special  canvas  background 
and  heavy  netting  were  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  and  the  indoor  golf  course 
was  ready  for  business. 

Beginners,  as  well  as  older  players, 
drop  in  once  or  twice  every  week  for 
instruction.  Regular  clubs  and  reg- 
ular balls  are  used,  the  balls  being 
driven  against  the  canvas  from  an 
ordinary  cocoa  door  mat.  These  mats 
have  saved  many  clubs  from  ruin, 
especially  on  Thursday  afternoons, 
which  is  consecrated  to  women  begin- 
ners.  The  canvas  background  con- 


tains nine  large  pockets,  each  of  which 
represents  a  distance  that  the  ball 
might  be  expected  to  travel  on  a 
regular  course. 

This  indoor  golf  course  appealed  to 
the  Metropolitan  for  two  reasons:  the 
management  wanted  to  draw  a  good 
class  of  men  to  the  store,  and  at  the 
same  lime  eliminate  any  attraction 
that  might  encourage  loafing;  it  also 
intends  to  install  a  complete  sporting 
goods  department  at  some  later  date, 
and  the  indoor  course  is  a  step  towards 
the  attainment  of  that  purpose.  The 
store  has  handled  golf  clothing  for 
several  years,  but  the  idea  now  is  to 
get  local  players  to  think  of  this  store 
when  they  think  of  golf. 

As  the  beginner  leaves  the  room 
after  a  lesson,  wondering  whether  he 
will  ever  get  both  form  and  force  into 
his  swing,  he  sees  a  neat,  hand-lettered 
card  which  suggests  that  he  can  get 
"Perfect  Freedom  of  Swing  in  one  of 
our  Golf  Suits."  Perhaps  his  coat  is  a 
bit  light;  he  might  as  well  look  at  those 
suits  on  his  way  out  — and  the  only  exit 
is  through  the  store. 
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Doctor  Credit  and  Mr.  Sales 


A 
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Can  a  Man  Sell  a  Firm's  Credit  Policy  While 
"No,"  Says  One  Executive;  Another  Says,  "Why 


Selling  Its  Goods? 
Not?  Our  Men  Do" 


rjlHE  COMPANY  TREASURER 
I  turned  away  from  his  visitor  to 
talk  to  his  assistant,  who  had  come 
in  with  the  papers  of  an  account. 

"Refinancing  — that's  the  only  thing 
I  can  see  for  them."  the  treasurer  told 
his  lieutenant.  "This  way,  for  instance." 

He  scribbled  figures  on  his  scratch- 
pad ;  he  and  his  assistant  rustled  around 
among  the  papers;  the  two  of  them 
talked  in  low  tones  about  such  things 
as  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  and  debentures  and  the  like. 
Finally  they  surveyed  what  they  had 
done. 

"About  like  that,"  the  treasurer 
said.  "We'll  work  it  out  in  more 
detail  and  submit  it  to  'em  next  week." 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  assistant  said*,  and 
he  gathered  up  the  papers  and  the 
scratch-pad  and  went  out.  The  treas- 
urer resumed  the  conversation  with 
his  guest: 

"As  I  was  saying,  I've  never  been 
sold  on  this  idea  of  making  credit  men 
of  the  salesmen.  The  first  reason  why 
I  am  against  it  involves  the  subject  of 
temperament.  A  salesman  is  a  sales- 
man by  temperament;  a  credit  man  is 
a  credit  man  by  temperament.  The 
two  temperaments  are  as  opposite  as 
the  poles.  Look  at  it  in  another  way, 
in  the  way  of  chemical  action.  Selling 
is  optimism;  that's  one  element. 
Credits  are  pessimism;  that's  another 
clement.  Put  even  the  smallest  amount 
of  the  second  element,  pessimism,  into 
a  whole  lot  of  optimism,  and  what  do 
you  get?  A  mixture?  No.  you  get 
a  compound,  an  entirely  new  sub- 
stance. 

"For  my  part,  I'm  perfectly  willing 
to  let  my  financial  department  do  all 
the  worrying  over  credits  and  collec- 
tions that's  to  be  done  around  here. 
We're  specialists  at  worrying.  Let  the 
salesmen  gol  Let  'em  sell  their  heads 
off,  sell  their  samples  and  their  over- 
coats, so  far  as  I'm  concerned.  I'm 
perfectly  content  to  sit  back  here  at 
the  brake  and  shut  'er  down  when  the 
old  machine  threatens  to  go  through 
herself. 

'The  salesmen  of  this  company  are 
out  in  their  territories  to  sell  the  goods 
of  this  concern,  and  not  its  credit. 
Credit  selling  is  outside  their  line. 
That's  our  business;  we're  the  pro- 
fessional, specializing  pessimists. 
Sometimes,  and  maybe  not  without 
reason,  the  sales  department  accuses 
us  of  injecting  too  much  pessimism 
into  our  own  specialty.  Maybe  they're 
right— but  I  remember  a  case  that 


By  WILLIAM  C.  CAMPBELL 

came  up  while  I  was  manager  of  a  plant 
that  is  now  a  subsidiary  of  this 
company. 

"As  manager  I  combined  the  func- 
tions of  sales  chief  and  credit  man. 
It  was  back  in  the  halcyon  days  of  a 
few  years  ago  when  everybody  who 
wasn't  promoting  a  new  manufacturing 
concern  of  some  kind  was  thinking 
about  promoting  one.  Charley  Burns, 
one  of  my  salesmen,  came  in  from  St. 
Louis,  bursting  with  news. 

"  'Well.'  he  said.  'I'm  in  velvet.  I 
can  live  for  the  rest  of  my  life  on  what 
I  did  last  week.' 

"'How  so?'  I  asked. 

"  'You've  heard  of  the  J  -  Company, 
haven't  you?*  he  said. 

"Of  course,  I  had  heard  of  the 
outfit.  Everybody  in  the  trade  had 
heard  of  it.  It  was  to  be  a  tremendous 
automobile  concern,  with  a  whale  of  a 
factory  in  St.  Louis  — a  regular  auto- 
motive colossus  of  the  Middle  West. 
It  was  still  in  the  formative  stage. 

WELL:  Charley  Burns  said.  'I've 
landed  the  J  —  Company  account. 
I've  landed  'cm  for  our  stuff.  And  be- 
lieve me,  it's  some  sweet  little  account  V 
"  'Tell  me  about  it.'  I  said.  Charley 
went  on: 

"  'I'd  been  trailing  those  J—  Com- 
pany birds  for  weeks.  All  the  time 
they'd  been  telling  me  they  weren't 
ready  to  talk  about  buying  parts. 
But  last  Wednesday  they  sent  word 
for  me  to  come  and  see  'em.  I  went. 
I  took  with  me  everything  I  had, 
except  the  office  furniture.  I  was  set 
to  go  over  the  top  and  storm  the  works. 

'"But  I  didn't  need  to  do  any 
storming.  They  came  to  meet  me 
with  a  white  flag.  They  wanted  our 
stuff.  They  didn't  care  ad—  about 
prices.  First  they  talked  about  frames. 
They  want  five  thousand  to  start 
with;  but  they're  planning  on  a 
schedule  of  twenty-five  thousand  cars 
a  year.  I  gave  'cm  a  price  on  frames. 
They  said.  "All  right;  we're  sold." 
Then  they  asked  about  brake  drums 
and  stcp-hangcrs.  I  couldn't  give 
'cm  a  definite  price  on  the  quantities 
they  wanted,  so  they  said,  "Give  us 
an  estimate."  I  gave  *em  an  estimate, 
all  right;  and  believe  me,  I  made  it 
high  enough.  They  said,  "All  right; 
we're  sold."  And  that's  all  there  is 
to  it.  I've  come  in  for  some  dope 
and  I'm  going  back  next  week  and 
sign  'em  up.' 


"'Fine!'  I  said.  'But  who's  in  this 
J—  Company?' 

"Charley  reeled  off  a  list  of  names 
that  sounded  like  a  section  out  of  a 
financial  'Who's  Who.'  That's  the 
crowd  back  of  the  company,'  he  said. 

"  'But,'  said  I,  'I'm  not  so  much 
interested  in  who's  back  of  the  com- 
pany as  I  am  in  who's  in  it  How 
much  money  has  this  J  —  Company  got 
in  the  bank?' 

'Charley  looked  indignant  'How 
I  know  that?'  he  asked. 
'Haven't  I  told  you  the  names  of  the 
men  back  of  this  company?  Isn't  any 
one  of  'em,  individually,  good  for  any- 
thing the  company  might  buy  from  us?' 

"  'Yes,'  I  said,  'individually  is  right 
But  this  J—  Company  isn't  any  one 
of  those  individuals.  It's  a  new  thing, 
with  a  new  individuality  all  its  own. 
And  personally,  Charley,  I  don't  like 
the  look  of  that  new  individuality. 
Maybe  I'm  a  pessimist,  but  on  general 
principles  I'd  predict  that  any  concern 
that  starts  in  business  by  telling 
someone,  "We  don't  care  ad—  about 
prices;  we  want  your  stuff,"  won't  be 
in  business  very  long.' 

"Well,  Charley  went  back  to  St. 
Louis,  and  soon  after  that  our  own  new 
company  was  formed  and  I  was 
brought  down  here  to  sit  behind  the 
door  marked  Treasurer.'  I  sort  of 
lost  track  of  the  sales  affairs  of  my 
original  company.  It  wasn't  until  last 
Christmas  that  I  saw  Charley  Burns 
again  and  asked  him  what  had  become 
of  the  J  —  Company. 

"  'Oh.'  he  said,  'they  blew  up.  They 
blew  up  before  they  got  their  factory 
built*  " 

Specialize  the  business;  let  the  credit 
department  worry  over  credits  and  the 
sales  department  drive  the  sales;  don't 
try  to  merge  the  two— that  is  the 
opinion  of  one  school  of  thought  on  this 
matter  of  co-operation  between  credit 
and  sales  departments.  But  the  credit 
manager  of  a  paint  manufacturing 
concern  who  talked  on  the  subject  to 
me  wasn't  concerned  so  much  with 
opinions  and  schools  of  thought  as 
with  conditions. 

"I  don't  know  that  all  concerns  face 
the  same  problem,"  this  credit  manager 
said,  "but  I'd  like  to  have  somebody 
tell  me  how  to  make  our  sales  and 
credit  departments  work  better  in 
double  harness.  Here's  a  situation 
that  keeps  bobbing  up: 

"One  of  our  salesmen  goes  into  a 
town,  a  small  town.  He  has,  say. 
three  customers  in  the  town.  To  each 
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one  of  them  he  has  been  selling  three 
or  four  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  paint 
at  a  time.  But  he's  been  doing  some 
missionary  work  with  one  of  those 
customers  and  has  got  him  all  pepped 
up  to  jump  into  a  paint-selling  cam- 
paign in  the  spring.  Dealer  and 
salesman  sit  down  and  together  work 
up  a  whale  of  an  order  of  goods,  to  be 
snipped  some  time  after  the  first  of 
the  year.  Mr.  Salesman  puts  the 
order  in  the  mails  and  jumps  to  the 
next  town.  That's  when  the  fun  starts. 

"The  order  comes  in  to  the  home 
office.  Before  it  goes  out  to  the  factory 
it  comes  across  my  desk.  It  calls  for 
fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred 
dollars*  worth  of  paint -for  a 
customer  with  a  credit  limit 
of  maybe  six  hundred.  What 
is  the  concern  to  do?  We  can 
do  one  of  two  or  three  things; 
but  every  one  of  them  will  be 
embarassing  and  any  one  of 
them  may  lose  for  us  a  de- 
sirable customer.  What  I 
want  to  know  is:  How  can 
such  a  situation  be  made 
impossible?  If  somebody  will 
tell  me  the  cure  I'll  give  him 
my  bonus  for  this  year." 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Com- 
pany, of  Cleveland,  makes 
electric  motors  and  electric 
welders.  Its  secretary  and 
credit  manager  is  J.  W. 
Mcriam.  I  talked  to  him 
about  co-operation  between 
sales  and  credit  departments- 
asked  him  how  he  had  brought 
it  about  in  his  own  company. 

"Gee,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
knowt  Whenever  I  hear  credit 
men  talk  about  'getting'  co- 
operation from  their  sales  de- 
partments they  might  just  as 
well  be  speaking  a  foreign 
language,  so  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned. I  don't  know  what  they're 
talking  about.  I  don't  know  what  it 
means  to  lack  that  co-operation. 

"I  can't  tell  you  why  it  is  that  the 
sales  and  credit  departments  of  this 
company  always  have  worked  together. 
We've  never  done  anything  to  create 
co-operation  and  we  don't  do  anything 
special  to  keep  it  alive.  It  just  exists, 
that's  all. 

"I  wouldn't  know  how  to  do  my 
work  if  I  didn't  have  the  help  of  the 
salesmen.  Just  picture  our  business. 
We  make  electric  motors.  On  such  a 
product  as  that,  generally  speaking, 
credits  arc  easy;  for  the  most  part, 
electric  motors  are  sold  to  big.  well- 
established  concerns.  But  we  also 
make  electric  welders  — and  they  pre- 
sent a  different  picture. 

"Many  of  our  welders  are  sold  to 
individuals,  men  who  learned  to  use 
electric  welders  in  the  service,  maybe, 
or  have  learned  the  trade  in  some  shop 
or  factory.   They've  never  been  in 


business  before;  they  have  established 
no  credit  records.  They  decide  to  go 
into  the  welding  business  on  their  own. 
They  ask  us  to  sell  them  equipment 
that,  for  a  single  installation,  involves 
a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

"In  such  a  situation  as  that,  what 
good  is  a  home  office  credit  man?  He 
has  nothing  but  his  books  and  his 
records.  But  the  case  isn't  a  book 
case,  at  all;  it's  a  case  of  moral  risk,  of 
personality.  And  who  is  in  a  better 
position  to  judge  that  moral  risk  than 
is  the  salesman?  How  can  you  size  a 
man  up  to  best  advantage  —  by  writing 
letters  to  him,  or  by  talking  to  him 
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,  sitting  at  his  desk  in  the 
home  office  of  his  concern,"  says  Heber  Outland, 
credit  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Metal  Products 
Company,  "has  been  puzzled  by  sudden  increases  in  orders 
from  certain  localities.    In  such  a  case,  maybe,  he  has 

he  would  have  approved  if  he 
rts  of  knowing  the  local  conditions, 
of  Flint.  Michigan.    La?t  year  we  had 
in  the  »ize  of  orders  coming  from  re- 
in Flint.    Dealers  who  had  been  buying  ten  oil  cook 
stoves  at  an  order  wanted  fifty.  A  conservative  credit  man, 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  reason  behind  those  increases,  might 
have  held  up  the  orders.  But  the  fact  was  that  Flint  was 
experiencing  ■  building  boom  —  such  a  boom  as  Akron, 
Ohio,  experienced  at  about  the  same  time.    The  demand 
for  heating  plants  exceeded  the  supply.  Gas  could  not  be 
piped  rapidly  enough  to  the  up-springing  houses.  House- 
holders, in  need  of  heating  equipment,  were  turning  to 
oil  stoves. 


on  a  retailer.  Say  the  retailer  is  a 
hardware  dealer.  The  salesman,  walk- 
ing in  and  glancing  around  the  store, 
can  see  many  things  that  arc  pertinent 
to  credit.  On  the  shelves,  for  instance, 
he'll  see  somebody's  paints.  There's 
a  lead  to  be  reported  to  the  credit  man 
in  the  home  office.  In  the  showcases 
he'll  sec  somebody's  cutlery  and  some 
other  concern's  tools  and  on  the  floor 
he'll  see  some  firm's  wringers  and 
another  manufacturer's  lawn  mowers. 
There  are  more  leads. 

"An  observant  salesman,  who  knows 
anything  about  the  line,  can  get  a 
sidelight  on  the  retailer's  business  from 
the  very  appearance  of  the 
merchandise.  He  can  tell, 
approximately,  how  long  some 
of  the  stuff  has  been  on  the 
shelves;  he  can  arrive  at  an 
estimate  of  the  dealer's  turn- 
over. That,  together  with  a 
general  size-up  of  the  store, 
will  tell  the  salesman  pretty 
accurately  just  what  sort  of 
merchandiser  the  retailer  is." 

"But  specifically,"  I  asked, 
"just  what  is  a  salesman  to 
look  for?" 

Mr.  Meriam  turned  to  his 
desk  and  brought  forth  a  list 


"These  facts  were  all  known  to  our  salesman  on  the 
ground.  When  he  sent  in  his  orders  he  reported  the 
attendant  facts.  I  approved  the  orders;  and  we  sold  a 
nice  lot  of  stove*  to  Flint. 

"Some  credit  men,  and  a  good  many  sale*  managers, 
object  to  what  they  call  'burdening'  talesmen  with  credit 
responsibilities.  I  can't  see  any  evidence  in  our  business 
that  our  salesm'n  are  hampered  in  their  fales  work  by  any 
burden  of  credit  duties.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  of  our 
who  have  the  best  collection  records  are  the  ones 


personally,  looking  him  over,  and  may- 
be talking  to  persons  that  know  him? 

"The  answer  is  so  obvious  that  every 
one  of  our  salesmen  is  a  self-constituted 
credit  man.  He  considers  that  getting 
the  right  kind  of  credit  data  on  a  new 
customer  and  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
credit  limit  of  an  old  one  is  part  of  his 
job.  He'd  no  more  think  of  leaving 
the  necessary  credit  information  out  of 
the  data  that  accompanies  an  order 
than  he'd  think  of  leaving  out  the 
customer's  name  and  address. 

"If  any  of  our  salesmen  feel  that 
they're  'burdened*  with  duties  not  in 
the  line  of  their  specialty,  I've  never 
heard  of  one  of  them  complaining. 
And,  when  you  slop  to  think  of  it. 
getting  a  line  on  a  man's  credit  isn't  a 
job  that  calls  for  a  great  amount  of 
time  and  work.  A  half-way  observant 
salesman  can  get  the  information  right 
in  the  course  of  his  sales  talk. 

"Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the 
salesman  is  calling  for  the  first  time 


of  questions.  The  list  was  one 
compiled  by  William  J.Walker, 
credit  manager  of  the  Louis- 
ville Food  Products  Com- 
pany, of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
and  furnished  to  all  salesmen 
of  that  concern.  'These." 
said  Mr.  Mcriam.  "arc  some 
sound  suggestions: 

"  'First  — Who  is  the  mana- 
ger of  the  business,  and  is  he 
a  capable  man? 

"'Second -What  is  the 
policy  of  the  concern  in 
meeting  local  obligations? 
"Third -Is  it  an  old-es- 
tablished concern,  or  a  new  enterprise? 

'"Fourth-What  is  its  local  repu- 
tation? 

"'Fifth  — Does  the  concern  carry  a 
large  or  small  stock  of  goods  and  is  the 
stock  in  good  condition;  or  would  it  be 
subject  to  depreciation  if  placed  on  the 
market  at  a  forced  sale? 

"'Sixth-To  what  class  of  trade 
docs  the  concern  cater? 

"'Seventh  — Is  the  concern  up-to- 
date  in  its  methods? 

"  'Eighth -What  condition,  such  as 
crop  shortages,  strikes  and  the  like, 
would  have  an  effect  upon  the  business 
of  the  concern? 

'*  "Ninth  — From  what  other  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers  does  the 
concern  buy  goods,  and  on  what  terms? 

"  Tenth— Taking  all  matters  into 
consideration,  what  is  your  opinion  of 
the  concern  as  a  credit  risk?'  " 

Now,  with  due  respect  to  the  man 
whose  views  were  expounded  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  business 
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executives  of  modem  times  seem  to 
agree  that  a  salesman  should  be  some- 
thing of  a  credit  man.  There  are 
diiTcrences  of  opinion,  it  is  true,  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  salesman 
should  be  equipped  with  credit  ma- 
chinery and  held  responsible  for  credit 
work  in  his  territory. 

Fred  T.  Jones,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  branch  of  the  11.  W. 
Johns-Manville  Company,  has  been, 
as  he  puts  it.  "on  both  sides  of  the 
fence."  He  has  served  as  credit 
manager  of  the  branch  office  of  his 
company  and  as  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Association  of  Credit  Men. 
Now,  as  assistant  manager  of  the 
branch,  he  has  charge  of  sales.  Mr. 
Jones  is  opposed  to  "loading  up"  a 
salesman  with  credit  responsibilities. 
Credits  and  sales,  he  believes,  arc 
separate  functions  of  a  business  enter- 
prise -  functions  that  cannot  be  merged 
by  mixtures,  but  that  can  be  promoted 
by  co-ordination.  He  minces  no  words 
when  he  identifies  what  he  describes  as 
the  three  primary  causes  generally  to 
blame  for  the  absence  of  that  co- 
ordination: 

1  —  Lack  of  proper  definition  of 
authority.  In  some  organizations.  Mr. 
Jones  says,  no  one  knows  whether,  on 
a  question  of  credits,  the  sales  depart- 
ment or  the  credit  department  is  the 
superior.  If  a  credit  department  has 
been  set  up  to  pass  on  credits,  Mr. 
Jones  believes,  then  the  credit  depart- 
ment should  be  the  supreme  credit 
authority. 

2  — Failure  on  the  part  of  some 
salesmen  to  appreciate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  sound  granting  of 
credit.  This  is  a  cause,  Mr.  Jones 
believes,  that  can  be  overcome  by 
educating  the  salesmen. 

3  — 'The  personal  coldness  and  lack 
of  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  many 
credit  men."  For  this  condition,  Mr. 
Jones  points  out  in  an  article  in  the 
Credit  Men's  Bulletin,  "the  remedy 
need  hardly  be  mentioned  — cultivate 
your  social  faculties;  learn  to  catch 
the  salesmen's  and  the  customers' 
viewpoints." 

Another  man  who  has  an  opinion  on 
Cause  3.  as  listed  by  Mr.  Jones,  is  R.  E. 
Hayslctt,  treasurer  of  the  Hydraulic 
Steel  Company,  of  Cleveland. 

•The  trouble."  said  Mr.  Hayslctt. 
"is  that  we  credit  men  are  inclined  to 
become  too  technical.  Perhaps  that's 
natural.  Ourwork  is  highly  specialized. 
On  one  side  of  it.  the  side  of  statistics 
and  records  and  reports,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  exact  science.  We  arc 
prone,  however,  to  become  so  deeply 
immersed  in  the  scientific  side  that 
we  forget  that  our  work  has  another 
side  — a  human  side.  Too  much  stress 
upon  the  technical  side,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  human  side,  is  bad  for  us,  bad 
for  our  relations  with  our  salesmen. 
I  bad  for  onr  concerns. 


"It's  very  easy  for  a  credit  man  to 
be  hard-boiled.  The  easiest  thing  he 
does  is  to  turn  down  an  account.  It's 
not  so  easy  to  establish  that  an  account 
that  merely  looks  doubtful  should  be 
allowed.  A  credit  man  might  brag 
that  he  didn't  have  one  one-thousandth 
of  one  per  cent  of  losses  last  year;  but 
with  that  admission  he  would  reveal 
himself  as  a  mighty  poor  credit  man. 
Credit  work  is  constructive.  The  best 
credit  man,  we  are  coming  to  realize,  is 
not  the  one  who  shows  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  bad  accounts  but  the  one 
who,  through  the  exercise  of  his  con- 
structive faculties,  guides  to  the  books  of 
his  concern  the  biggest  volume  of  sound 
business." 

Circumstances  do  more  than  alter 
cases;  they  change  business  ideas, 
business  policies  and  business  methods. 
Consider  the  credit  example  of  the 
Cleveland  Metal  Products  Company, 
of  Cleveland.  Until  three  or  four  years 
ago  this  Cleveland  concern  had  a  hand- 
ful of  salesmen  selling  the  company's 
oil  cook  stoves,  oil  heaters  and  its  cook- 
ing utensils  to  some  1,500  customers. 
A  few  of  these  customers  were  great 
oil  companies,  which  bought  the  stoves 
in  tremendous  quantities  and  marketed 
them. 

IT  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  magnitude 

of  the  task  that  confronted  the  ex- 
ecutives of  the  Cleveland  concern  when 
they  assumed  the  role  of  distributor  to 
a  trade  already  established.  To  do  it. 
they  first  set  up  a  nation-wide  selling 
machine,  a  machine  of  branch  offices 
and  some  200  branch  salesmen.  Active 
accounts  on  the  books  increased  in 
number;  their  number  rose  into  four 
figures,  passed  twenty  thousand,  then 
thirty,  and  climbed  toward  fifty  thou- 
sand. Credits  became  a  new  and 
bigger  problem,  a  different  problem. 

"In  the  field  — that's  the  place  to 
handle  credit  work."  the  executives 
said.  A  branch  credit  manager  went 
out  to  every  branch  sales  office,  took 
up  a  residence  and  began  functioning. 
When  he  went  he  carried  with  him  the 
home  office  credo  of  credits.  One 
phase  of  his  functioning  was  mission- 
ary work  among  the  salesmen.  That 
missionary  work,  that  educating  of 
salesmen  in  credit  work,  is  still  going 
on.  The  education,  however,  is  not 
merely  academic.  Salesmen  of  the 
company  arc  taught  to  practice  what 
they  learn  and  they  are  equipped  for 
that  practice. 

"Our  salesmen  combine  the  two 
functions  of  credit  men  — credits  and 
collections,"  said  Heber  Outland.  credit 
manager  of  the  company.  "And  those 
two  functions,  combined,  are  made  just 
as  much  a  part  of  every  salesman's 
work  as  the  selling  of  oil  cook  stoves 
and  kitchen  utensils. 

"Consider,  first,  the  matter  of  credit 
limits.    With  our  plan  it  is  a  rarity 


for  a  salesman  to  oversell  a  customer's 
limit.  The  salesman  knows  just  as 
much  about  every  one  of  his  customers 
as  docs  the  home  office.  He  knows  the 
condition  of  that  customer's  account. 
He  knows  exactly  what  that  customer 
has  been  buying—  knows  the  customer's 
past  purchases  down  to  a  single  stove. 
He  knows,  in  fact,  the  detailed  story 
of  that  customer's  dealings  with  the 
home  office,  and  he  knows  the  story 
when  he  calls  at  the  customer's  store. 

"But  the  salesman  knows  something 
that,  we  believe,  is  more  important 
than  that.  He  knows  local  conditions. 
He  knows  what  the  customer  can 
anticipate  in  sales.  Many  a  credit 
manager,  sitting  at  his  desk  in  the 
home  office  of  his  concern,  has  been 
puzzled  by  sudden  increases  in  orders 
from  certain  localities.  In  such  a  case, 
maybe,  he  has  turned  down  an  order 
that  he  would  have  approved  if  he 
had  had  some  means  of  knowing  the 
local  conditions. 

'Take  the  case  of  Flint,  Michigan. 
Last  year  we  had  a  sudden  increase  in 
the  size  of  orders  coming  from  retailers 
in  Flint.  Dealers  who  had  been  buying 
ten  oil  cook  stoves  at  an  order  wanted 
fifty.  A  conservative  credit  man,  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  reason  behind  those 
increases,  might  have  held  up  the 
orders.  But  the  fact  was  that  Flint 
was  experiencing  a  building  boom  — 
such  a  boom  as  Akron,  Ohio,  experi- 
enced at  about  the  same  time.  The 
demand  for  heating  plants  exceeded 
the  supply.  Gas  could  not  be  piped 
rapidly  enough  to  the  up-springing 
houses.  Householders,  in  need  of 
heating  equipment,  were  turning  to  oil 
stoves. 

"These  facts  all  were  known  to  our 
salesman  on  the  ground.  When  he 
sent  in  his  orders  he  reported  the 
attendant  facts.  I  approved  the  or- 
ders; and  we  sold  a  nice  lot  of  goods  to 
Flint." 

Salesmen  of  the  Cleveland  Metal 
Products  Company  are  graded  as  to 
two  things:  sales  and  collections.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  management  of  the 
company  the  one  is  as  important  as 
the  other. 

On  the  first  of  every  month  a  general 
letter  goes  out  from  all  branches,  listing 
all  past-due  accounts,  specifying  the 
amount  of  each  account  and  revealing 
the  percentage  of  the  number  of 
accounts  that  has  been  collected  by 
the  responsible  salesman.  On  the  same 
day  there  goes  out  to  every  salesman 
a  list  of  past-due  accounts  in  his  own 
territory,  with  the  "dangerous"  items 
marked  with  stars.  The  salesman 
carries  this  list  with  him,  and  consults 
it  frequently,  as  he  «ruises  his  territory. 

The  salesman  enters  a  town.  His 
first  assignment  is  a  study  of  his  list  of 
past-due  accounts  in  that  town;  he 
calls  first  on  the  customers  named  in 
that  list. 


Number  96-77-Check! 

By  FRANK  LOOMIS  BEACH 
Auditor  Hibernia  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank,  Portland,  Oregon 


ONE  OF  THE  CHIEF  reasons  for 
the  popularity  of  checks  as  a 
means  of  making  payments  is  the 
convenience  with  which  the  business 
man  can  convert  out-of-town  checks 
into  cash  at  his  bank.  Think  how  few 
payments  are  made  through  the  ex- 
change of  currency,  except  in  retail 
trade  and  in  pay  rolls.  In  no  other 
country  are  checks  used  so  generally 
as  in  the  United  States. 

To  make  this  interchange  possible 
each  bank  must  maintain  what  is 
known  as  a  transit  department.  Here 
the  checks  you  have  deposited  are 
grouped  with  other  out-of-town  checks; 
then  they  are  forwarded,  either  directly 
or  through  the  Federal  Reserve  system, 
to  a  bank  in  the  territory  where  they 
are  payable.  Every  day  the  transit 
department  of  a  small  bank  handles 
scores  of  such  items,  while  in  a  larger 
bank  the  number  will  run  into  many 
thousands.  Speed  and  accuracy  arc 
essential,  yet  the  cost  must  be  held  to 
a  minimum  if  the  depositor  is  to  re- 
ceive satisfactory  service  with  little  or 
no  charge. 

Without  a  system  for  the  quirk 
transmitting  of  these  out-of-town 
checks,  business  would  be  materially 
slowed  down.  Stores  that  wish  to  buy 
from  firms  at  a  distance  would  other- 
wise find  complications  and  expenses 
arising  in  remitting.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  entire  business  world 
that  these  so-called  transit  items  be 
handled  without  error  and  at  a  moder- 
ate cost. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  transit 
clerks  yearn  for  the  comparative  peace 
and  quiet  of  almost  any  other  depart- 
ment of  a  bank  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
involved  so  frequently  in  a  search  to 
discover  what  customer  deposited  some 
particular  check.  Behind  the  wicket 
your  deposit  is  caught  up  in  a  chain  of 
machinery  and  carried  swiftly  towards 
the  place  of  final  payment.  First,  the 
teller  counts  the  currency  and  silver  you 
deposit,  but  if  the  accompanying 
checks  are  numerous  he  does  not  keep 
you  or  the  line  waiting;  instead  he 
accepts,  temporarily,  the  total  on  the 
bottom  of  your  slip. 

Every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the 
checks  and  deposit  slips  that  have 
accumulated  are  collected  by  a  messen- 
ger. To  each  batch  a  number  is 
assigned ;  then  it  is  hurried  to  the  interior 
department  for  balancing.  In  the  in- 
terior department  the  checks  deposited 
are  sorted  in  some  half-dozen 
groups.    In  one  pile  are  the  checks 
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The  numbers  in  the  space  under  the  heading 
"Checks  M  Follows"  urn  to  Identify  the  banks 
on  which  the  chocks  arc  drawn.  The  number  to 
the  left  of  the  decimal  point  represents  the 
dlatrtct  In  which  the  bank  Is  situated  and  that 
to  the  right  la  the  bank's  Individual  number.  No 
district  number  la  required  In  the  Sratetample 


on  that  bank;  in  another  pile  the 
checks  on  other  clearing  house  banks; 
in  a  third  pile  the  checks  for  out-of- 
town  banks,  and  so  on  for  the  other 
groups. 

The  checks  in  each  group  are  added 
and  the  combined  totals,  plus  the  cash 
received,  must  equal  the  total  of  all 
the  deposit  slips  in  the  bateh.  Some 
twenty  or  thirty  batches  may  be 
collected  during  the  day  from  each 
teller.  Proving  in  small  lots  makes  it 
comparatively  easy  to  locate  errors, 
provided  the  depositors  co-operate  by 
listing  items  correctly  on  the  deposit 
slip. 

If  the  total  or  the  deposit  slips  in  a 
batch  does  not  balance  with  the  total 
of  the  checks  and  currency,  then  the 
machinery  must  halt  until  the  differ- 
ence can  be  found.  If  a  single  check 
for  an  odd  amount  is  missing  the  error 
usually  can  be  quickly  located.  But  if 
two  checks  arc  gone  or  have  been  in- 
correctly listed,  the  clerk  must  identify 


the  checks  deposited  with  the  items 
listed  on  the  deposit  slips.  If  the 
customers  have  been  careful  to  itemize 
their  checks  by  listing  the  bank  number 
on  which  each  check  is  drawn,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  check  off  each  item  until  the 
troublesome  ones  appear.  < 

Every  bank  in  the  country  has  an 
individual  number  — for  example,  24-17. 
The  first  number  represents  the  city 
or  state  and  the  second  identifies  the 
institution.  These  numbers  are  print- 
ed on  checks  next  to  the  name  of  the 
bank.  So  in  order  to  identify  the 
institution  on  which  a  check  is  drawn  it 
is  not  necessary  to  write  the  name  of 
the  city  in  full,  but  merely  to  show  this 
double  number  on  the  deposit  sUp. 

Not  only  are  numbers  more  con- 
venient than  names,  from  the  stand- 
point of  time  in  writing,  but  they  have 
an  additional  advantage  in  that  they 
can  be  written  with  an  adding  machine; 
then,  too,  they  eliminate  the  danger  of 
confusion  between  banks  situated  in 
different  cities  but  having  the  same 
name.  So  in  listing  your  checks  on 
the  deposit  slips,  your  bank  will  be 
helped  and  the  danger  of  errors  will  be 
lessened  if  the  identifying  number 
printed  on  the  check  is  shown  on  the 
deposit  slip. 

Not  infrequently  a  depositor  will 
have  a  customer  who  claims  to  have 
paid  a  bill  with  a  check  of  a  certain 
amount.  In  order  to  trace  the  matter 
down  the  depositor  asks  the  bank 
whether  such  an  item  has  ever  been 
deposited.  If  the  information  is  on 
the  deposit  slip  the  answer  can  be 
easily  given.    Otherwise  there  is  no 


As  fast  as  the  batches  are  proved 
the  out-of-town  checks  are  turned  over 
to  the  transit  department.  There  they 
are  sorted  in  accordance  with  the  places 
they  are  to  be  sent  for  collection. 
When  the  checks  are  mailed  out  they 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  of 
transmittal  on  which,  once  again,  the 
bank  numbers  identify  the  items. 

Before  the  transit  clerks  leave  at 
night  the  total  of  the  checks  mailed 
out  for  collection  must  balance  with 
the  total  of  the  out-of-town  checks 
shown  by  the  various  batches. 

If  these  thousands  of  items  are  to  be 
handled  quickly  and  correctly,  differ- 
ences must  be  easily  located.  Thus 
the  depositor  who  assists  by  listing  the 
items  deposited  not  only  wins  the 
gratitude  of  every  bank  employee  from 
teller  to  transit  clerk,  but  also  promotes 
his  own  interests. 
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Handshakes  Direct  By  Mail 

A  New  Family  in  Town;  a  Clerk's  Promotion;  the  Birth  of  a  Child — 
Through  Personal  Letters  John  Estray  Cashes  In  on  All  Such  Events 


/OHN  ESTRAY,  president  and 
guiding  hand  of  Elkins  Brothers' 
clothing  store,  though  well  past 
the  fifty  mark,  carries  his  years  lightly. 
Folks  who  do  not  know  his  age  usually 
figure  him  to  be  about  thirty-eight  or 
forty.  His  ability,  talent  and  pro- 
grcssiveness  in  conducting  his  clothing 
business  have  won  recognition  for  him 
not  only  in  his  own  community,  but  in 
the  clothing  markets  as  well.  He  is 
active  in  civic  affairs,  an  cx-presidcnt 
of  the  local  Commercial  Club,  and  a 
leader  in  several  of  the  town's  other 
commercial  and  social  organizations; 
bis  personality  is  of  the  friendly,  win- 
ning kind. 

The  Elkins  store  was  established 
fifty  years  ago  by  two  brothers. 
Est  ray's  uncles.  They  were  progres- 
sive merchants  of  the  old  school,  and 
by  earnest,  conservative  efforts  had 
won  a  respected  place  in  the  retail 
section  of  Delafield  and  had  built  up  a 
volume  of  patronage  that  had  no  equal 
in  the  city,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the 
state.  When  they  died  their  property 
and  their  business  passed  into  the 
possession  of  our  friend  Estray. 

At  this  stage  of  the  store's  history 
many  lolks  believed  that  the  business 
had  seen  its  best  days;  competitors  and 
some  of  the  firm's  respected  old 
customers  felt  that  the  inexperienced 
Estray  assumed  a  task  beyond  his 
capabilities;  they  thought  the  business 
would  soon  go  down-hill -to  the  bow- 
wows. 

As  things  stood,  Estray  did  face  a 
difficult  proposition.  Owing  to  a 
steady  increase  in  the  town's  popula- 
tion and  to  improvements  in  transpor- 
tation facilities,  the  center  of  Delafield's 
retail  shopping  district  had  gradually 
turned  around  to  a  cross  street,  and 
thus  Estray  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the 
Elkins  store  no  longer  enjoyed  the 
advantageous  location  of  former  days. 
For  reasons  obvious  to  him  it  was  no 
time  to  move  his  business  to  another 
location  on  the  favored  street.  His 
great  problem  was  to  keep  his  store 
and  his  merchandise  in  the  public 
mind  and  to  induce  his  customers  and 
prospective  patrons  to  travel  the  added 
distance  beyond  the  town's  main  retail 
thoroughfare  to  his  store  to  buy  their 
apparel. 

Estray  had  natural  talent  and  soon 
developed  into  a  good  merchant,  a  keen 
student  of  conditions,  and  a  shrewd 
buyer  of  merchandise;  but  his  chief 
strength  lay  in  his  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  advertising   and    in  his 


By  WALT  HELLMANN 

superior  methods  of  employing  this 
force  in  solving  his  big  problem. 

The  store  had  always  used  advertis- 
ing extensively,  particularly  in  the 
newspapers,  and  had  used  it  success- 
fully, but  when  John  Estray  came  into 
control  of  the  business  the  advertising 
activities  gathered  fresh  impetus.  To 
Estray  advertising  meant  something 
more  — in  fact,  much  more  — than  it 
means  to  the  average  merchant  who 
employs  advertising  to  gain  trade. 
He  seemed  to  sense  its  power  more  fully 
than  others,  and  constantly  sought 
more  ways  of  using  it.  These  facts 
furnish  the  background  for  our  story. 

TJRGENT  business  duties  recently 
called  us  to  Delafield.  Before  we 
started  we  decided  that  the  journey 
would  not  be  complete  without  contact 
with  this  merchant  whose  methods 
have  earned  a  wide  reputation  in  the 
realm  of  retail  advertising  and  retail 
store  keeping. 

We  were  in  quest  of  information— in 
search  of  ideas,  new  ways  of  doing 
things -and  it  was  with  youthful 
eagerness  and  expectation  that  we 
opened  our  conversation  with  the  man. 
To  say  it  mildly,  we  did  learn  a  few 
things. 

A  detailed  resume  of  our  interview 
with  Estray  would  make  worthy 
material  for  a  book  entitled  "Hints 
and  Helps  for  the  Aspiring  Merchant." 
To  recount  the  whole  story  now 
would  be  a  task  too  great,  so  we 
shall  discuss  only  one  of  Est  ray's  novel 
business-getting  ideas -the  one  that 
made  the  deepest  impression  on  our 
minds.  This  idea  was  unfolded  when 
we  asked  the  question:  "Mr.  Estray, 
what  is  the  most  important  thing 
you've  done  in  an  advertising  way  to 
bring  customers  to  your  store  in  the 
face  of  the  handicap  your  store  has  in 
the  matter  of  location?" 

"Gentlemen."  Estray  said,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  "that's  a  hard 
question  to  answer.  AH  of  our  adver- 
tising has  that  objective,  and  all  of  it 
helps,  but  there  is  no  denying  that  one 
of  our  methods  has  been  more  effective 
than  some  of  the  others  in  building 
good  will  and  attracting  customers." 

He  turned  in  his  chair  to  touch  a 
button  and  summon  Mr.  Eastman,  the 
firm's  advertising  man.  After  intro- 
ducing us  to  this  unassuming  young 
man.  Estray  said:  "Bob,  bring  in  the 
'praise  letters'  you've  written  today." 


Eastman  returned  and  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye  he  handed  Estray  a  collection 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  unfolded 
letters. 

Giving  each  of  us  a  batch  of  the 
letters.  Estray  said:  "Look  over  a  few 
of  these,  and  then  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing about  them." 

We  read  them  all.  and  here  are 
verbatim  copies  of  a  few  of  them : 

Dear  Mr.  Everett: 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  through  earnest  and  constant 


s  gher  P°**" 

Congratulationsl 


tion  with  The  First  National  Ba 


Please  accept  our  good  wishes  for 
quick  success  at  the  cashier's  desk,  and 
by  the  same  token  we  trust  you  will 
have  many  opportunities  to  exhibit  the 
talent  and  ability  that  are  yours. 

Very  cordiallv. 
Elkins 


Dear  Mr.  Williams: 

Through  the  columns  of  this  morn- 
ing's Herald  we  learn  that  the  result 
of  the  annual  election  of  officers  at  the 
Press  Club  last  night  brought  you  forth 
as  the  president  of  this  fine  organiza- 
tion for  the  coming  term. 

Congratulations! 

We  are  confident  you  will  be  an 
able  successor  to  Mr.  Harbison,  and 
we  want  you  to  be  sure  that  we  wish 
you  a  happy  and  successful  term  of 
office  in  guiding  your  associates  in 
interesting  club  endeavors. 

Cordially  yours. 
Elkins  B bothers 

Dear  Mr.  A  Mrs.  Watkins: 

Through  an  acquaintance  of  yours 
we  have  learned  today  that  your 
home  has  received  the  particular 
attention  of  "friend  stork"  and  that 
he  has  presented  you  with  a  sturdy 
baby  boy. 

We  hasten  to  congratulate  you.  and 
as  a  memento  of  the  occasion  we 
enclose  with  this  letter  a  pair  of 
"baby  trousers."  Preserve  them,  and 
when  the  little  fellow  is  ready  for  his 
first  pair  of  "real  trousers,"  bnngthese 
to  our  Boys'  Department  (4th  Floor), 
and  we'll  gladly  exchange  them  for  the 
real  article  —with  our  compliments. 

With  best  wishes,  we  remain 

Cordially  yours. 
Elkins  Brothers 

Dear  Mr.  Delevan: 

A  mighty  fine  act  you  are  putting  on 
at  the  Bijou  this  week.  Some  of  the 
bovs  from  our  store  saw  the  show  last 
night,  and  they  mentioned  to  the 
writer  that  you  were  one  of  the  "bright 
spots"  on  the  bill. 

Most  of  the  folks  here  are  "regulars" 
at  the  Bijou,  and  we  arc  always  eager 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of. the 
plavers  who  entertain  us. 

Drop  in  to  sec  us  when  you're  out  for 
a  stroll  through  town.  We're  in  the 
clothing  business,  as  the  letterhead 
tells  you.  but  we're  not  writing  just  to 
draw  attention  to  it. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  in  need  of  good 
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For  These  Business  Fighters 
"  i  Spite  of  "Buyers'  Market*" 

rTHEY  were  ready  for  this  "timers'  Market!" 
Frey  &  Son    fighting  wholesale  grocers,  Baltimore!  No 
line  harder  hit  than  theirs.    But  — 
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defer,  no*,  oxe  AUretitermfk  kt$  rent  «ei'*|  !e»  tperd.    By  ui  kelp,  me 
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took  on  ike  AddrenotrapM  ej  a  partner 
Cneert.  Baltimore. 


"Buck  up!  The  sun  still  shines!  Buyers  may  strike  but 
they  won't  stop  eating."  That'*  the  kind  of  messages  Frey  &  Son'»  Addrcsso- 


graph  has  been  flashing  to  their  dealers  since  Fighting  Salesmanship  replaced 
rink  tea  order-lakers!  Of  course  Frey  dealer*  bucked  up!  Shot  back  orders) 

KTcssively  and  frequently,  with  this 
But,  "how  can  you  sell  'em  if  you 


Thi  backus  Moron  Co. 


American  HmiihJ  PutCn  Ojra/  Co 
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MAIL  THIS  COUPON  WITH 
TOUR  LETTERHEAD 

To  Addreeeoeraph  Co..  MS  Van 
Bunn  Stroot,  Chicago,  111 

□  A*ll  won't  eon  wasgrtMH  nor  obligate 
us  u>  buy.  «hi[j  ud  apia-oral  Hand  iipn. 
•led  lUnbon-Prlnl  AdrlrneaneTanh  for 
10  days  trial. 

Q  Have  eeJreman  dMnom.ir.tr  II  and  Ad- 
draBqtrBpb  be  cwrim  with  him. 

□  Read  sun  Dim  of  I  l-4r  llluk  lietea  1 
tell  how  we  ran  "type"  name*,  eti- 
tbera  In  our  olBre. 

□  <wod  Dew  1*31  ratal  of  awl  price  Hat. 
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#57. ?0  Rihbon-I'rint  Addretnograph. 
don't  tell  "em." 

While  others  less  prepared  for  the  Buyers'  Market  have 
been  crying  for  trade,  Sherwin-Williams,  Frrd  Mann'*  North  Dakota 
Store  and  many  m«rr  have  been  WINNING  ORDERS  with  their 

Addressographs!    Witness — 

"Our  Addrettotrapk  Sar  enakieJ  ai  to  tunJmme  manufai  f""^    Hwjaiar  **** 
ratan  vhtie  otker  plant  1  kave  keen  closed  for  months." — D.  M.  >  0  \  i.vj.  ' 
Ptumaito*  Manairt,  C.riniril  ff'aikine  Maektne  Co..  Cnnneli.  lore*. 

Business  Is  Good  RIGHT  NOW  If  You  Go  After  It! 

*'Onr  ineeraied         lut  year  Jvr  to  tit  Shrrtt  Matt  adorrtitinf  we  did 

trrl*  the  Addrr  1  •ograpk.  Tkn  year  tee  expeet  mi  rrrassu  inereate  ta  jpyxe  ofre- 
lrrar*«iral*>rwryo»r ."—  0.  .V.  ftOBfNSUSS  DEPT.  STVKK.  Aim*,  V..». 

And  If  You  Want  Send  30  names  and  addresses  front  your 
f.    .        T       .    r  ledgers,  telephone  directors',   or  Dun's. 

Urders  Iry  It  free  Wetl%rV,thcmon',triarAddressoKraph 
plates  in  exact  typewriter  type — and  ship  them  with  this  1557.50 
Ribbon-Print  Addrt- tsograph.  Use  it  for  filling  in  sales  letters — ad- 
dressing circulars,  price  lints,  etc.  If  ton  don't  buy,  return  FREIGHT 
COLLECT.    No  obligation.    Just  good  business. 

No  Other  Device  Has  Tl"'  •*•?«  A<Wr«wogr«pli  reduces 

c  u  rvfX  all  name-writing  costs,  errors,  and  speeds 
JH>  iTiany  Ultierent  Uses    up  your  collection— payroll — shipping 

— dividend  co*l -keeping  and  other  work. 
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HOME  OFFICE:    SOS   Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

CANADA  I    70    Her  Strewt,  TORONTO  -Ottawa     Montreal  Winnipeg 

Mail  the  Coupon  or  Phone  or  Write  for 
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BUSINESS 
MAGAZINE 

I  Letters.  Circulara,  Booklets, 
I  Catalogs,  Home  Magatines — 
|  if  prepared  and  used  intel- 
I    lierntfy — can  tell  anything. 

POSTAGE  MAGAZINE  TELLS  HOW 
$2.00  a  year — 12  number*. 

IS  Eut  lfttfa  Strut  N«w  York 

Direct-Mail 
Advertising 
land  Selling 


Ideas  That  Save 
Time  and  Money 


Rave  you  time  to  go  through  the  prrimtinU  you 
receive  each  week  la  search  ol  new  ideas  foe  your 
businr**?  There  are  ideal  and  methods  in  them 
thai  would  he  invaluable  if  applied  to  /our  busioci» 
You  cannot  aAonl  to  overlook  them. 

There's  a  30  minute  method  of  running  over  the 
practical  ideas  and  methods  appearing  each  week. 
Dot  in  a  lew,  but  in  tvery  publication.   It's  the 

PRENTICE-HALL 
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Noisy  Offices  Made  Quiet 


By  F.  H.  GRISWOLD 


A  NY  business  man  who  works  in  u 

/-J  noisy  office  will  appreciate  the 
practical  value  of  what  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  has  accomplished 
by  making  its  quarters  virtually  sound- 
proof. Where  once  there  was  an 
uninterrupted  din  that  prevented  em- 
ployees from  doing  their  best  work  and 
caused  them  to  rush  from  the  office  al 
the  close  of  the  day  with  a  sense  of 
relief,  there  is  now  little  more  than  a 
slight  murmur  like  the  drone  of  distant 
bees.  One  of  the  most  aggravating 
causes  of  inefficiency  has  been  almost, 
if  not  quite,  eliminated. 

This,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the 
largest  telegraph  office  in  the  world. 
The  results  of  the  change  are  nowhere 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  room 
where  young  women  receive  and  trans- 
mil  messages  continuously  by  tele- 
phone. Usually  there  are  about  fifty 
operators;  during  the  rush  period  there 
may  be  as  many  as  125.  They  are 
isolated  by  no  booths,  but  sit  close 
together,  and  all  are  talking. 

Yet  despite  the  presence  of  all  the 
factors  that  might  be  expected  to  cause 
noise,  all  that  the  visitor  hears  is  a  low 
murmur.  His  first  reaction  resembles 
the  feeling  that  comes  to  a  city  man. 
one  long  accustomed  to  unceasing 
noise,  when  he  goes  to  a  quiet  spot  in 
the  country;  the  stillness  seems  for  a 
time  to  be  almost  oppressive. 

"Arc  those  young  women  actually 
telephoning?"  he  asks;  "they  seem  to 
be  silting  there  like  mules;  their  lips 
move  but  utter  no  sound." 

"They  certainly  are  telephoning,  and 
they're  hard  at  it."  the  guide  replies; 
"just  step  closer  and  you'll  find  out." 

The  visitor  easily  verifies  the  state- 
ment. At  first  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing supernatural  about  this  com- 
parative silence.  It  is  as  if  one  stepped 
into  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  saw 
the  brokers  wildly  gesticulating,  saw 
their  lips  framing  words,  and  yet 
heard  nothing. 

One  immediately  begins  to  look 
around  to  sec  how  the  trick  is  done. 
To  a  person  standing  within  the  room 
the  thing  is  almost  baffling,  even  after 
it  has  been  explained;  one  marvels  that 
results  so  startling  could  be  achieved 
by  a  means  so  simple.  Nowhere  can 
the  amateur  investigator  see  anything 
that  affords  the  slightest  clue. 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  ceiling  and  side  walls  are  deadened, 
so  sound  cannot  be  reflected.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known,  but  what 
causes  the  noise  in  the  average  office  is 
the  reflection  of  sound  -  the  reflection 


from  ceiling  and  walls.  When  sound 
cannot  be  reflected  from  any  quarter  it 
is  instantly  muffled.  Experience  has 
proved  that  it 'is  the  ceiling,  especially 
in  a  low  room,  that  gives  back  most  of 
the  noise.  In  the  muffling  operation, 
therefore,  most  of  the  attention  was 
directed  al  the  ceiling. 

The  ceiling  in  this  room  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  felt  about  two  inches 
thick.  The  felt  is  held  in  place  by 
cloth  stretched  between  strips  of  wood. 
An  outer  cover  of  cloth  is  fastened  to 
the  lower  side  of  these  strips,  thus 
forming  an  air  chamber  between  the 
upper  and  lower  layers  of  cloth.  That 
appears  to  be  about  all,  except  that  the 
cloth  must  be  porous,  so  the  sound  can 
penetrate  and  lose  itself  in  the  felt. 
The  side  walls,  too,  are  deadened  with 
felt,  but  the  felt  is  covered  with  plaster, 
hence  one  can  see  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary.  So  thoroughly  is  sound 
muffled,  however,  that  the  clicking  of 
a  regulation  typewriter  three  feet  away 
is  scarcely  audible. 

The  same  method  has  been  installed 
in  the  office  of  a  big  packing  plaal  —  an 
office  in  which  are  two  hundred  sales- 
men and  more  than  a  hundred  type- 
writers. In  this  room,  too,  noise  has 
been  almost  entirely  subdued. 

Those  who  have  tried  the  method 
say  that  the  chief  disadvantage  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  cloth  collects  dirt, 
thus  creating  additional  work  when- 
ever walls  and  ceiling  require  redecora- 
ting. The  cloth  must  be  washed  and 
treated  with  a  specially  prepared  paint, 
as  ordinary  paint  might  close  the  pores 
to  the  passage  of  sound.  Being  chemi- 
cally treated,  the  felt  does  not  increase 
the  hazard  of  fire. 

"In  our  offices  the  plan  has  worked 
well,"  says  Herbert  Brown,  district 
commercial  superintendent  for  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
"The  elimination  of  noise  not  only 
promotes  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
our  employees  by  removing  one  of  the 
chief  cause  of  nervous  strain,  but  it 
reduces  the  danger  of  misunderstand- 
ing words  and  thus  safeguards  the 
transmission  of  messages." 

When  All  Signs  Fail 

"What  did  the  efficiency  expert  have 
to  say?" 

"He  can't  understand  it." 

"Understand  what?" 

"How  we've  made  a  success  of  this 
business.  He  says  his  investigations 
convince  him  that  by  the  methods  wc 
have  employed  here  we  should  have 
failed  ten  years  ago." 
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Less  Brawn,  Cheaper  Freight 

(Continued  from  page  0>k 

saving  the  owners  the  wages  paid  to 
two  regular  workmen  and  occasional 
extra  help. 

A  beet  sugar  company  for  years  had 
been  spending  heavy  sums  to  truck 
bagged  sugar  across  its  warehouse, 
where  it  was  stacked  by  twenly-eight 
men  working  in  two  shifts.  Some 
tim«  ago  a  200-foot  sectional  electric 
conveyor  and  a  portable  electric  piling 
machine  were  put  into  service.  Today 
two  shifts  of  four  men  each  do  the  work 
that  once  required  twenty-eight.  The 
conveyor  is  so  flexible  that  it  can  be 
laid  out  in  any  Jength  up  to  its  maxi- 
mum, not  only  for  moving  bagged 
sugar  but  also  for  transporting  beet 
pulp  and  beet  seed  directly  into  motor 
trucks  or  railroad  cars,  thus  speeding 
up  the  mill  and  eliminating  two  or 
three  handlings,  not  to  mention  easing 
the  labor  of  the  reduced  force  of  men. 

Devices  in  general  use  for  inside 
work  vary  from  the  rolling  types 
already  mentioned  to  belt  conveyors 
serving  to  handle  vast  quantities  of 
small,  loose  parts  within  a  department 
or  between  departments,  and  heavier 
conveyors  of  many  sorts  used  in  the 
assembling  of  machines  or  the  moving 
of  coal.  A  novel  conveyor  is  an  elec- 
tric overhead  trolley  hoist  of  peculiar 
type  used  by  the  Cleveland  Street 
Railway  Company  for  sorting,  count- 
ing and  wrapping  coins  and  tickets  by 
the  million  and  delivering  them  to 
their  proper  storage.  This  work  was 
formerly  performed  by  a  large  clerical 
force,  and  results  were  less  accurate. 

Armour  &  Company,  at  Chicago, 
are  using  fifty  tractors  on  the  thirty- 
nine  acres  comprising  the  packing 
plant.  Each  tractor  hauls  twelve 
trailers  carrying  a  total  load  of  six  tons 
over  distances  varying  from  ninety  to 
a  thousand  feet,  with  an  average  haul  of 
four  hundred  feet.  One  such  train 
operated  by  one  man  handles  fifty  tons 
a  day  at  a  cost  so  low  that  each  train 
pays  for  itself  in  one  year. 

This  little  table  shows  the  results  of 
experiments  to  determine  what  can  be 
done  by  a  one-man  electric  tractor  and 
by  one  man  with  a  hand  truck: 

r»„.  „.„.,  V,..„^l....t      Distance      Timr  in  mm 
0„rm.nh»ndhn«  „        Tractor  Track 

Nine  bales  of  hemp . .  1000  3  54 

Six  carts  of  fish  1 500  4  90 

200O-lb.  castings         180       H  30 

20  crankshafts   300  1  30 

Eight  carboys  acid  .500  1  40 

2000  lbs.  nails   800  2  21 

5000  lbs.  baggage ...  900  3  45 

In  big  factories  and  small  ones 
electric  cranes  are  doing  work  that 
could  not  be  done  in  any  other  way. 
Great  castings  and  entire  locomotives 
are  hoisted  and  carried  as  easily  as  a 
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FORTY  FOUR  DOLLARS  NINETY  EIGHT  CENTS  DOUUAM * 
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It  "Stumped"  the  World's 
Master  Forger 

kHIS  genuine  check  for  $44.98,  issued  by  a  department 
store  rated  "AA1*  '  was  potentially  worth  thousands. 

It  was  mailed  to  a  Brooklyn  wallpaper  firm  whose  mail 
box  was  looted  by  confederates  of  a  celebrated  forger,  head 
of  a  gang  active  for  15  years,  and  well  known  to  the  police, 
but  who  has  eluded  conviction. 

The  "master-mind"  of  forgery  raised  many  of  these 
stolen  checks,  that  had  been  mailed  by  merchants  in  various 
states,  to  thousands  of  dollars.  Then  he  tackled  this  one, 
applied  acid,  and  changed  the  Brooklyn  firm's  name  to 
"Bearer"  so  skilfully  that  no  trace  whatever  of  the  original 
name  and  date  remained.  But  he  stopped  at  the  two-color 
"shredded"  Protectograph  amount  line,  and  realized  only 
the  paltry  $44.98. 

EXACTLY  FIFTY  ONE  DOLLARS  SIX  CENTS 

This  is  a  specimen  "shredded"  line  of  the  Pro- 
tectograph Check  Writer.  Had  the  check  also  been 
written  on  a  PROTOD  Forgery-Proof  Check,  the  forger 
couldn't  have  changed  even  the  name. 

An  "cx"  master-forcer,  that  the  police  did  catch,  who  is  now 
in  State  Prison,  has  exposed  some  secrets  of  the  trade  in  a  little 
book  called  "Scratcher  Sends  a  Warning. "  We  will  send  it  free 
to  responsible  executives  only.  Enclose  letterhead  or  card  show- 
ing business  connection. 

Todd  Protectograph  Go.  1179  Univ«"i«* 
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World's  largest  makers  of  check-protecting  devices  and  forgery-proof  checks  4 
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$100.00  REWARD 

SlOOOOCaah  Reward  In  party  armling  in  auitalite  name  for  the 
illuatralcil  Typewriter  Dealt.  Name  must  be  copyrightable  Mutl 
not  l>c  dearhptivc.  as  "ECONOM  Y,"  for  it  cannnl  be  copyrighted, 
tf  two  or  more  persona  submit  winning  name,  the  first  aubmitted 
will  receive  full  reward.  Winner  to  be  announced  in  BUSINESS 
magazine, 

Saves  Office  Space 

Made  of  one-inch  Tubular  construction.  Mark  rnamrled,  nickel 
plated  feet.  I.un  be  adjuslrd  to  an  uneven  floor.  Five-ply  veneered 
oak  top.  Will  not  warp-  Drawer  underneath.  Strongly  built. 
W.I  I  lust  a  lifetime. 

Paper  container  hiu  five  compartments,  la  more  occcaaiblc  than 
the  regular  drawer.  Oprrator  can  reach  and  pick  out  what  she 
want*.  Itia  an  chase  that  one  need  not  bend  the  body.  Save* 
from  25r„  to  50r£  in  office  apace,  which  is  money. 

Wrilt  fir  frUu  aaa*  iUutnfJ  ftUtr. 

AUTO    PARTS    MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Mttm  •/  Sftiml  Tmlwtmr  frUmtlt 
1815  Trombly  Ave  Detroit,  Mich. 


Here  Is  What  Happens  When 
The  "Live  Ones"  Take  Hold 

These  arc  the  results  of  installation  of  a  Multicolor  Press  by  the 
Federal  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Chicago — 

"We  operate  two  Multicolor  Presses  in  connection  with  our  Printing 
Department.  They  have  proved  in  every  way  the  most  satisfactory, 
the  speediest  and  most  economical." 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  a  comfort  it  would  be  to  be  able  to 
take  care  of  today's  printing  needs — today  ?  This  you  can  do  with  the 

Multicolor  Press 

The  only  flat  bed,  high  speed  printing  press  which  perfectly  combines 
the  recognized  essentials  of  the  printer  with  the  utmost  simplicity  of 
operation.    It  prints  from  standard  equipment:  foundry  type,  mono- 

type, linotype, flat  half-tones, electrotypes, 
It  etc.    Thousands  of  Multicolor  Presses 

^^^^J  arc  in  successful  use.    Simple  to  operate. 

^■Eflp  Hand  or  automatically  fed. 

The  Multicolor  Press  is  not  a  makeshift. 
It  is  not  a  substitute  for  printing.    It  is 

a  small,  powerful, 
-  \         adequate  printing 

press  with  its 
operation  made 
as  nearly  auto- 
matic as  possible. 


'Prrnf  if  yoarttlf 

at  half  the  coat" 


It  will  print  anything  within 
its  capacity.  Sheet  M7.c,  9^ 
xl4  in  ;  type  page,  8x12  in. 
It  will  print  one.  two  or  three 
colors  at  one  operation.  It 
will  produce  form  letters 
faster  and  better  than  you 
ever  saw  them  done  before, 
either  bv  direct  inking 
through  fabric  or  an  inked 
ribbon,  singly,  or  in  combina- 
tion with  other  printing. 

Let  us  show  you  how  it 
will  save  you  money. 
Send  for  booklet. 


Liaenby  Manufacturing  Co. 

226  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago 
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crane  lets  down  a  magnet  and  picks 
scrap  iron  out  of  the  dust. 

Factory  yards  are  traversed  by 
storage-battery  trackless  trains,  haul- 
ing goods  between  buildings,  while  loco- 
motive cranes  and  gantries  arc  con- 
stantly in  service  loading  and  unloading 
everything  from  light  boxed  goods  tc 
awkward  scrap  and  even  extending 
cables  to  help  with  the  yard  switching 

It  is  all  a  part  of  the  great  Americar 
effort  to  save  time,  money  and  labor 
Handling  material  is  non-productive  at 
best.  It  never  adds  a  cent  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  anything.  Instead 
it  always  adds  to  the  ultimate  price 
The  more  that  superfluous  handling 
operations  can  be  eliminated,  and  tht 
more  that  necessary  ones  can  b< 
speeded  up,  the  lower  will  be  the  cost  oi 
living  to  us  all. 

How  Much  for  Delivery  ? 

In  an  attempt  to  learn  how  much  it 
costs  a  department  store  to  deliver  s 
package  to  the  home  of  a  customer 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assoc  i  a 
tion  recently  sent  out  a  queslionaire 
The  figures  given  in  the  replies  difTci 
widely  and  show  that  departmen 
stores  are  paying  all  the  way  from  5}" 
cents  to  more  than  25  cents  a  package 

Thirty-three  stores,  members  of  tht 
association,  were  asked  how  much  i 
cost  them.  These  stores,  each  o 
which  docs  a  business  of  more  thai 
$1,000,000  annually,  gathered  thei 
statistics  and  sent  in  the  results  to  tht 
bureau  of  research  and  informatior 
of  the  association.  The  result,  a! 
shown  by  the  bureau  in  a  chart  it  ha: 
prepared,  indicates  that  for  fifteen  o 
the  thirty-three  stores  the  cost  of  de 
livery  per  package  is  12  to  15  cents 
For  eight  of  them  the  cost  is  15  to  1! 
cents.  It  costs  four  stores  less  thai 
10  cents  to  deliver  a  package,  two  i 
costs  10  to  12 cents;  two  18  to  25  cents 
and  two  more  than  25  cents. 

The  stores  included  in  the  list  an 
scattered  all  over  the  country  fron 
Massachusetts  to  California,  and  fron 
Washington  to  Texas.  The  statistic 
show  the  result  of  careful  accounting 
and  include  practically  every  expensi 
connected  with  the  delivery  of  t hi 
package,  such  as  the  package  collcr 
tors'  wages,  the  shipping  departments 
wages,  delivery  department  wages 
freight  and  express  packing  supplies 
gasoline  and  oil,  electric  light,  deprecia 
tion,  repairs,  rental  charges  for  spact 
occupied  by  delivery  department,  loss 
and  uniforms  for  employees. 

Those  stores,  however,  that  show 
a  per  package  cost  of  less  than  10  cent: 
did  not  include  in  their  reckoning  suet 
items  as  rental. 

Results  of  the  queslionaire  seen 
to  indicate  that  it  costs  a  bit  more  thar 
12  cents  to  deliver  the  parcel  that  tht 
shopper  asks  to  have  delivered. 
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Doctor  Credit  and  Mr.  Sales 


Now  the  salesman  doesn't  walk  into 
the  first  of  those  listed  stores,  flash  his 
list  before  the  startled  eyes  of  the 
proprietor  and  conduct  himself  like 
a  deputy  sheriff  with  a  writ  of  attach- 
ment. Just  as  he  is  taught  to  be  diplo- 
matic in  his  approach  to  a  sale,  so  is 
he  shown  how  to  be  diplomatic  in  his 
approach  to  a  collection.  In  his  role 
of  credit-man-on-the-ground  he  opens, 
usually,  with  a  question. 

"Mr.  Ladderberry,"  he  inquires 
casually,  "have  you  mailed  your  check 
on  that  order  I  sold  you  in  September?' 

Never,  in  his  approach,  does  the 
salesman  so  much  as  intimate  that  he 
knows  the  check  has  not  been  mailed. 
Instead,  he  confines  himself  to  ques- 
tions—  learns  why  the  check  has  been 
held  up.  Probably  he  gets  a  check; 
records  of  the  company  show  that 
salesmen  get  remittances  in  eight  out 
of  tea  collection  calls.  Probably  —  and 
if  he  gets  a  check  — he  sells  the  retailer 
another  bill  of  goods. 

So  the  salesman  works  throughout 
the  day,  selling  and  collecting.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  he  makes  up  his  day's 
detailed  call  reports.  Every  call  goes  on 
a  separate  form;  and  about  one-half  the 
blanks  to  be  filled  in  on  the  form  have 
to  do  with  credits  and  collections. 
Is  the  customer's  account  past  due? 
What  is  the  amount?  For  how  long 
has  it  been  past  due,  and  why?  Did 
you  get  a  check  when  you  called  today, 
and  for  how  much?  These  questions, 
applied  to  every  customer  upon  whom 
he  has  called  during  the  day,  the  sales- 
man must  answer. 

To  keep  him  in  intimate  touch  with 
past-due  accounts  in  his  territory,  and 
to  augment  the  information  that  goes 
to  him  in  the  monthly  summary,  the 
branch  office  sends  to  every  salesman 
every  day  a  list  of  checks  received 
from  customers  in  his  territory.  Thus 
he  is  enabled  to  keep  his  collection 
data  up  to  date. 

"Dangerous"  accounts  call  for 
special  treatment.  Notified  that  a 
certain  account  has  become  "danger- 
ous," the  salesman  knows  that  he  is 
expected  to  call  upon  the  customer 
within  two  weeks.  lie  calls,  talks 
with  the  customer,  gets  a  remittance 
perhaps,  and  mails  a  report  to  the 
branch  office.  Then  he  "stands  by," 
waiting  for  the  branch  office  to  reply 
and  possibly  send  further  instructions. 

Mr.  Outland  says  that  the  detailed 
reports  of  salesmen  on  collection  mat- 
ters have  revealed  to  him  some  inter- 
esting things  as  to  the  causes  for  the 
delayed  payment  of  accounts. 

•The  oddity  of  it  is,"  Mr.  Outland 
says,  "that  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
even  with  business  conditions  as  they 
are  right  now,  the  cause  isn't  lack  of 
money.    Some  of  the  strangest  reasons 
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Distant  Departments 
at  Our  Fingers9  Tips 

THE  Coca-Cola  offices  arc  spread  over  three  floors  of  their  large 
Atlanta  building.    Each  floor  crowded  with  busy  departments 
that  transact  a  tremendous  amount  of  routine  business  every  day. 

Without  dependable  means  of  inter-communication,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  Coca-Cola  organization  to  function  efficiently  and 
profitably. 

The  Coca-Cola  Company  installed  a  Dictograph  System  which  ".  .haa 
worked  beautifully,  and  we  would  not  be  without  it  for  many  times 
its  value."  (Signed)  Harrison  Jones,  V.  P. 

The  Dictograph  System  of  Interior  Telephones  provides  direct  and 
instantaneous  communication  between  persons  and  departments,  re- 
gardless of  the  distances  that  separate  them,  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  Dictograph  Loud  Speaking  Master  Station  affords  the  executive 
the  right  of  way  or  executive  control. 

The  Dictograph  System  has  knit  the  Coca-Cola  organization  into  a 

smoothly  running,  closely  co-operating  unit.    In  addition,  it  has 

Speeded  up  routine  Promoted  team  work 

Eliminated  noise,  delay  and  confusion  Increased  general  efficiency 

If  you  have  two  or  more  departments  between  which  there  is  frequent  i 
tion — the  Dictograph  will  pay  you  well. 

Find  Out  What  (be 

DICTOGRAPH 

System  of  Interior  Telephones 
Can  Do  For  You 

Simply  mark  the  coupon  for  a  fi.r-ieinele  demon- 
wratKw  mm!  attach  it  t>  your  letterhead.  Wjtvuui 
the  auahtest  obligaftnn  on  your  part,  on  your  own 
deal.  on<l«  tlva  cmiumm  yon  meet  »*h 
dairy  work,  we  will  akovr  yon  whel  the  D* 
da  for  you. 


DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

0»Hm  H.  I  ■■■!«.  P  r  f  lid  t  a  I 

220  We.i  42nd  St.,  New  York 
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ship  that  exiita  between  necvlive  efficiency  and 


DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
229  Weet  42nd  St..  New  York  City 

(Check  one  of  the  hiusret) 
5-Mlnute  Demon  a  tret  ion — You  may  rive 
■a  a  S-minuie  Democnirarvmof  the  Dictmrrat'h 
with  the  understanding  that  it  placet  the  un- 
dersigned under  no  otdiaaliua. 
Free  Booklet — You  may  m»il  "An  Ftaay 
nn  Kteeulive  Kfficiency."  which  analyzes  ihe 
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The  Line-a-Time  Mfg. 

St.  Paul  Street 


Company,  Inc. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Minutes  Mean  Money 

LOST  TIME  IS  LOST  MONEY 
CHECK  IT 

Do  Yaa  U>  »,i  t>—  i,-.t 

-  (Sal  lk«  im  Mm  «v  to 
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Ktitn  Tine  St  tap 
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HEN  It  T  RASTERS 

432-424  W.  27ik  Si. 
Nc-  Yark  N.  T. 


Book  on  Law  Free 
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Buy   Halco  Quality  Typewriter  Kjbbotu 
Pit  direct-!rotn-f«ic1onr  price*. 
Halco  Ribbons  are  tJori-fiHirn,  made  (mm 
the  beat  of  imported  cloth  and  m  brilliant 
noD-fading  color ■. 
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come  to  lighl.  A  customer  will  say. 
for  instance,  that  he's  been  so  blamed 
busy  installing  furnaces  that  he's  had 
to  let  some  of  the  details  of  his  business 
slide  for  a  while.  Another  has  been 
down  with  the  'flu,'  or  quarantined  in 
his  home  because  of  chicken-pox.  If 
our  method  of  handling  collections  has 
taught  me  anything  of  value  at  all,  it 
has  been  the  fact  that  the  reason  back 
of  a  slow  account  usually  is  something 
entirely  foreign  to  a  disability,  or  even 
a  disinclination,  to  pay." 

Hesults  of  the  method?  I  asked 
Mr.  Outland  about  them. 

"Well."  he  said,  "on  the  purely 
technical  side  of  credit  work  I  can  say 
that,  in  contrast  with  the  average  lot. 
of  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  one  per 
cent  in  the  hardware  trade,  our  losses 
last  year  were  less  than  one  one- 
hundredlh  of  one  per  cent.  That's 
definite  enough  and  the  loss  was  small 
enough.  I  believe,  to  satisfy  the  most 
technical  of  technical-minded  credit 
men. 

"But  the  technical  side  isn't  the  side 
of  credits,  as  revealed  in  our  business, 
that  interests  me.  I'm  more  interested 
in  the  human  side  — in  the  side  that  ha: 
to  do  with  the  relations  between  the 
branch  office  and  the  field  force  of  sales- 
men and  between  our  concern  and  oui 
customers. 

"Some  credit  men,  and  a  good  many 
sales  managers,  object  to  what  they 
call  'burdening'  salesmen  with  credit 
responsibilities.  I  can't  see  any  evi- 
dence in  our  business  that  our  sales- 
men are  hampered  in  their  sales  work 
by  any  burden  of  credit  duties.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  those  of  our  salesmen 
who  have  the  best  collection  record? 
arc  the  ones  that  have  the  best  sale* 
records.  Throughout  the  organization 
there  isn't  a  single  exception  to  the  rule 
that  the  man  who  is  doing  the  best  job 
of  keeping  up  Ins  collections  is  the  sum. 
chap  who  is  selling  the  most  goods  and 
making  the  most  money. 

"The  customers,  and  how  do  they 
feel  toward  us?  There's  the  inter- 
esting anglcl  Almost  any  collection 
method,  you  know,  will  produce  some 
result.  If  all  that  a  credit  man  had  tc 
do  was  to  get  the  money,  his  job  would 
be  easy.  Hut  his  concern  aims  to  con- 
tinue in  business;  it  will  always  need 
to  sell  goods;  the  good  will  of  its  cus- 
tomers—some of  whom  lapse  occa- 
sionally in  their  payments  and  require 
some  sort  of  action  — the  good  will  ol 
these  always  will  be  a  valuable  asset. 
How  can  payments  be  collected  and 
good  will  insured?  That's  a  question 
that  worries  the  credit  man. 

"I  don't  know  that  we  have  found 
the  answer.  But  this  I  do  know:  Ol 
the  customers  of  this  concern  against 
whom  we  find  it  necessary  to  forre 
collection,  we  retain  as  customers 
ninety-five  per  cent." 
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Ditto  is  the  modern  method  oi  making 
copies. 

Ditto  provides  the  speediest,  simplest,  and 
most  economical  means  ever  devised  for  pro- 
ducing up  to  one  hundred  exact,  legible  du- 
plicates of  anything  typed,  written,  or  drawn. 

Ditto  istime-triedand  proved.  Dayafterday, 
week  after  week,  in  thousands  of  progres- 
sive organizations  Ditto  is  effecting  annual 
savings  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars. 

Ditto  swiftly  reproduces  clear,  clean,  fac- 
similes of  orders,  invoices,  requisitions, 
bulletins,  notices,  statements,  reports,  draw- 
ings, and  the  thousand-and-one  similar  forms 
used  in  nearly  every  business. 

Ditto  copies  are  made  direct  from  the 
original,  which  is  prepared  in  the  regular 
way  with  Ditto  ink,  pencil,  or  typewriter 
ribbon-  No  rewriting,  no  type  to  set,  no 
stencil  to  cut,  no  carbon  paper  to  pack. 
Every  Ditto  copy  is  absolutely  accurate- 
no  chance  of  error. 

Ditto' 8  method  is  so  flexible,  so  compre- 
hensive, that  it  adapts  itself  to  the  require- 
ments of  practically  every  business. 

What  Ditto  is  doing  for  others  it  will  do 
for  you.  Write  for  the  Ditto  Book  today 
and  get  the  Ditto  story.  Or  ask  the  Ditto 
Man  nearby  to  calL 


Ditto  is  Invaluable  for 
Mechanical  Bookkeeping 


DUPLICATOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Ditto  building     Chicago,  Illinois 

Ditto 

THE  QUICKEST  WAY  TO  DUPLICATE 


Wherever 

there  is  urgent  need  for  Ditto. 

For  Ditto  provides  the  fastest, 
accurate  method  of  preparing  unit  posting  media. 

In  kindling  Gash  Receipts,  Cash     (heel  and,  with  Ditto,  quickly 
Disbursement*.  Stock  Records, 
or  Journal  Entries,  Ditto  effects 

id 


directly  from  the  loose  leal  sheet 
of  the  day's  receipts.  Each  sincle 


they  may 
are  equally  simple 
when  Ditto  helps. 

Such  dispatch,  accuracy  and 
economy  are  available  wherever 
Ditto  works  with 
bookkeeping  ir-uflatto 


Ditto 
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BUILD  UP  YOUR  SALES 


by  showing  each 
salesman  hi* 
standing  on  this 
Movable  Bar 

Chart. 


EDEXCO  MECHANICAL  GRAPHS 
are  dcw  *n  d  atmplc  type*  of  Orapkk 
Control  Board*  and  nu;c  it  ea»y  for 
the  executive  to  picti  re  Q uot *■  and 
rewilta  in  large  or  unall  Duajaeaac*. 
Sand  Now  for  FREE  Booklet 
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EDEXCO  CLASS  HEAD  MAP  PINS 
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EDUCATIONAL   EXHIBITION  COMPANY 
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Protect  Your  Employees  and  Factory 
Against  Fire  Loss 


Every  56  seconds  there  is  a  fire 
— 1S00  fires  every  24  hours. 

Five  hundred  of  these  fires  occur 
in  factories  and  loft  buildings, 
taking  their  toll  of  human  life 
and  throwing  hundreds  out  of 
employment.  Yet  many  of 
these  fires  could  have  been  pre- 
vented or  stopped  had  the  em- 
ployees known  what  to  do. 

The  Autocall  Company  believes 
that  this  appalling  fire  record 
can  be  greatly  reduced,  and  to 
this  end  has  issued  a  book  of 
interest  to  every  manufacturer, 


"How  to  Organize  Fire  Drills." 

This  book  explains  in  detail  how 
employees  can  be  trained  to  act 
promptly  in  an  emergency ;  how, 
through  organization,  lives  can 
be  saved  and  property  damage 
prevented  by  instructing  workers 
how  to  cope  with  the  unexpected 
blaze. 

It  has  been  printed  for  your 
benefit  and,  as  the  edition  is 
limited,  it  is  suggested  that  you 
write  today  for  your  copy.  It 
will  be  mailed  without  obligation 
to  you. 


Com  i«rv*» 
Time  for 
Kxtcutiw* 


THE  AUTOCALL  COMPANY 

210   Tucker   Avenue  Shelby,  Ohio 

V  THE  MECHANICAL  FINDER  OF  MEN" 
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Industrial  Fir*  Alarm  and  Special  Signaling  Srtfmt 
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The  Right  Shipment 
but  the  Wrong 
Railroad 

By  JOHN  J.  JENNINGS 

J^N  acquaintance  sends  me  the 
following  query,  the  reply  to  whicr 
may  interest  other  business  men,  sin« 
it  rovers  a  point  that  arises  frequently. 
The  letter  follows: 

"Several  weeks  ago  I  ordered  from  a 
manufacturing  company  a  rather  large 
quantity  of  goods,  which  we  needed 
immediately,  to  be  shipped  by  freight 
over  the  X  railway,  and  in  their  letter  of 
acceptance  they  staled  that  they  were 
shipping  the  goods  'according  to  your 
instructions/  the  letter  says.  As  the 
goods  did  not  arrive  when  they  should 
have,  I  wired  the  company  and  in- 
quired if  they  had  shipped  as  ordered, 
and  also  wired  the  X  railway  to  trace 
the  shipment.  The  seller  replied  that 
he  had  shipped  according  to  instruc- 
tions, and  the  railway  wired  that  no 
such  shipment  had  ever  been  received. 
Naturally,  I  concluded  that  the  sellers 
were  "putting  one  over  on  me,'  and 
ordered  the  same  goods  elsewhere. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  I  had  signed  up 
a  brand-new  contract  with  the  second 
party,  the  Y  railway  informed  me  that 
the  goods  had  arrived,  the  first  seller 
having  shipped  by  the  Y  railway  in- 
stead of  the  X  railway  as  specified  in 
my  order. 

"I  am  bound  to  accept  the  second 
order,  and  the  first  seller  claims  that  I 
am  bound  to  accept  his  goods,  and  on 
the  ground  that  the  Y  railway  was  in 
a  position  to  deliver  them  as  quickly 
and  cheaply  as  the  X  railway  company 
specified  in  my  order,  and  that  I  have 
suffered  no  damage.  Kindly  let  me 
know  if  we  can  be  compelled  to  accept 
the  shipment  of  goods." 

This  letter  raises  a  very  interesting 
point,  and  my  correspondent  is  perfect- 
ly sale  in  refusing  to  accept  the  first 
shipment  of  goods;  the  seller  has  no 
right  of  action  for  the  refusal  to  accept. 
The  law  is  well  settled  that  in  cases  of 
sale  where  the  buyer  designates  the 
particular  carrier  to  whom  the  goods 
are  to  be  delivered,  then  the  seller 
cannot  make  a  valid  delivery  under  the 
contract  unless  he  ships  them  by  the 
designated  railway,  from  the  specified 
point,  and  by  the  specified  route,  so 
my  correspondent  is  perfectly  safe  in 
refusing  to  accept  the  goods. 

The  rule  mentioned  above  has  been 
laid  down  by  the  Courts  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Louisiana,  New  York,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Connecticut,  and  no  doubt  would  be 
followed  in  other  stales  when  the 
point  arises. 
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As  Salesmen  They're  Al  Cooks 

(Continued  from  p.im-  II) 

judding  —  but  the  adage  and  its  ap- 
plication both  are  obvious. 

So  much  for  the  retailer  and  his 
visualized  education.  Now  what  of 
the  retailer's  customers  and  their 
education?  Again  the  method  is 
demonstration  and  again  the  demon- 
strator is  the  stove-maker's  salesman. 

The  salesman  arranges  with  the 
retailer  for  a  public  exhibition,  in  the 
dealer's  store,  of  the  science  of  cookery. 
Three  days  of  advertising  precede  the 
event.  The  home  office  supplies  the 
advertising;  the  salesman,  on  the 
ground,  supplies  the  energy.  He  helps 
.he  dealer  dress  the  windows  of  the 
store;  he  gels  in  touch,  perhaps,  with 
.he  teachers  of  domestic  science  in  the 
high  school;  he  deals  again,  but  on  a 
larger  scale  this  time,  with  the  butcher, 
the  grocer  and  the  baker;  he  sets  his 
stage. 

The  public  demonstration  is  a  three- 
day  affair.  Mrs.  American  Housewife 
and  her  neighbors  come  to  the  store. 
They  sit  in  rows  of  chairs  and  look  on; 
they  ask  questions  about  the  stove. 
They  watch  a  mere  man  — and  a 
traveling  man,  at  that  — bake  bread 
and  cake  and  roast  meat  and  boil 
vegetables.  They  see  him  boil  pota- 
toes, whole  and  cut  up  and  with  the 
skins  on  and  off,  in  the  oven  I  Yes,  sir, 
boil  them  for  four  hours)  Can  you 
imagine  that  I 

They  come  to  scoff,  do  some  of  these 
women.  Many  of  them  are  skeptical. 
Boil  potatoes  for  four  hours?  The  very 
ideal 

Out  in  a  little  town  in  Iowa  a  very 
self-sufficient-looking  matron  planted 
herself  in  a  front  row  chair,  right  close 
to  the  stove,  just  as  a  salesman  was 
starting  a  demonstration. 

"I've  beard  about  your  boiling 
x>iatoes  for  four  hours,"  she  told  the 
talesman,  "and  I've  come  to  see  (or 
nyself.  I'm  going  to  sit  right  here 
ind  see  the  soup  I" 

Sit  there  she  did,  until  the  end  of 
he  demonstration;  but  she  saw  no 
)otato  soup.  Instead  she  saw  the 
vorkings  of  an  automatic  stove,  a 
stove  that  would  cook  her  dinner  while 
■tie  did  her  washing  on  a  Monday,  or 
»hile  she  ironed  on  a  Tuesday,  or 
visited  on  a  Thursday.  At  the  end  of 
'our  hours  she  saw  the  potatoes  come 
jut,  whole  and  firm  and  cooked;  she 
aw  the  rest  of  that  "balanced"  meal 
ooked  as  well  as  she  could  have 
rooked  it  herself.  She  tried  to  buy 
he  stove. 

And  so  it  goes  for  two  days.  On  the 
third  day  the  demonstrating  salesman 
relinquishes  the  center  of  the  stage  to 
someone  in  the  dealer's  own  organiza- 
tion. Usually  several  eager  under- 
studies are  ready  to  volunteer.  They 
can  run  that  stove  I    Why,  anybody 
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Solved  the  Problems  of  Sales 
Records  for  Retail  Stores. 
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HOW  Co  prevent  errors  I  This  is  the  problem  that  faces 
every  retail  merchant.  One  forgotten  charge  may 
mean  the  loss  of  a  day'a  profit.  And  yet  any  tvstem  for 
handling  these  record*  must  be  simple,  quick,  infallible. 
It  must  take  care  of  cash  tales,  C.  O.  D.  tales,  charge 
sales.  It  must  provide  for  the  customer  who  pays  a 
deposit  and  returns  later  for  the  merchandise.  It  must 
handle  the  cash  sale  where  the  goods  are  to  be  delivered, 
or  part  of  the  order  delivered.  It  must  cover  every 
possible  sale. 

Surh  a  method  has  been  developed  by  Mr.  M.  L, 
Rogers,  in  charge  of  the  Sales  Service  Department  of  the 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company.  It  applies  to  all 
retail  atores,  big  or  little.  It  saves  time  and  it  error- 
proof.    Let  us  mail  you  a  copy  of  this  report. 

Standard  Registers  Have  Opened  a 
New  Field  for  Economy  in  Business 

This  register  has  exclusive  features  which  have  revolu- 
tionized the  use  of  manifolding  devices.  The  paper  has 
rows  of  holes  in  the  margins.  These  holes  are  engaged 
by  pina  on  the  feed  roll.  The  paper  canlt  slip  either  way. 
The  Standard  Register  guarantees  perfect  registration  on 
one  or  more  colors  of  printed  forms  without  any  adjust- 
ments. It  is  easy  to  operate.  One  rum  of  the  handle 
delivers  the  sheets  —  automatically  measured — all  of 
them  exactly  alike  in  size.  No  cumbersome  mechanism, 
no  springs  or  wearing  parts.  It  provides  an  easy,  com- 
fortable position  for  writing. 

These  features  give  the  Standard  Register  an  efficiency 
and  accuracy  never  before  approached  in  a  manifolding 
register.  No  matter  how  many  carbon  copies  of  forms 
are  used,  all  will  be  perfect  copies,  in  absolute  alignment. 

Our  Service  is  Free 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  Winchester  system  for 
retail  stores  or  in  methods  that  will  save  expense,  reduce 
overhead,  give  you  better  control  of  different  departments 
and  eliminate  errors,  just  indicate  on  attached  coupon  the 
kind  of  forms  in  which  you  are  interested  and  pin  coupon 
to  your  letterhead.  Our  Service  Department  will  provide 
you  with  samples  of  forms  and  suggestion!  that  will  aid 
in  accomplishing  the  results  you  desire. 

The  Standard  Register  Company 

66  Albany  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Standard 

Manifolding  Systems 


The  Winchester  Co.  se- 
lected Standard  Registers 
to  use  with  their  system* 
because  of  adaptability/  to 
their  requirements. 


CHECK 


PIN  TO  LETTERHEAD 


Hi.  Standard  Register  CV, 
«  MtwSV,  Dart**,  Otto 

Without  obligation,  tend  me  booklet 
■nd  samples  of  forms  showing  most 
modern  methods  of  handling  items 
checked  below. 

□    Winchester  Sale,  Sjrsteeu 
Bills  of  Lading 
Express  Recti  pis 
Invoices 
Shop  Orders 
Purchase  Requisitions 
Rcccivinf  Records 
Delivery  Records 
Sa'ea  Records 
Stuck  Records 
PieeeWork  Records 
Departments  I  Orders 
Repair  Orders 
Special  Requirements 


□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
D 
D 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
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Save  Your  Waste  Paper 


Mod.  in  Two  S,,.. 

No.  I  holdi  2000  sheet*  ny  sise  up 
to  6m  12  Incite*.  No.  2  hold*  5000 
ihccii  any  aire  up  to  8 i  z  16  inches. 
No.  IB  is  Hmi  m  No.  1  but  complete 
with  bundling  block*.  No.  28  alio  is 
complete  with  bundling  block*. 

Shipping  weight :  No.  1.  40  lb*.; 
No.  2, 65  lb*. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


.^"nRACTICALLY  every  busi- 
I  \J  nesg  house  is  daily  disposi  ng 
L  of  large  quantities  of  slightly 
damaged  and  *  oiled  stationery  as 
waste.  Most  of  your  present  waste 
can  be  conserved  and  turned  into 
scratch  pads  through  the  use  of  the 

Golding  Tablet  Press 

One  of  your  clerks,  in  a  few 
moments,  can  produce  a  quantity  of 
pads.  Reduces  your  stationery  bill 
without  robbing  you  of  your  waste 
paper  revenue. 

The  Golding  Tablet  Press  also 
blocks  billheads,  noteheads,  letter- 
heads and  other  office  forms.  Saves 
its  coat  in  a  short  time. 

No  Experience  Needed 

The  Oolding  Tablet  Pre**  1*  (imply  and 
easily  operated,  and  paper  can  be  padded 
to  any  desired  thickne**  by  inserting  a  *et 
of  cardboard  back*  before  applying  cement 
to  the  edge*. 

Additional  Appliance* 

Writ*  for  circular  describing  complete 
one  of  Oolding  product*  including  Hand 
Printing  Presses.  Hand  and  Power  Cutter*. 
Card  Cutters,  etc. 


Golding    Manufacturing  Company 

Franklin,  Mail, 
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Map  Fixtures 


48  State  Maps  at  Your  Finger  Tips 


This  MULTIPLEX  Map  Fixture  will  keep  you  in  doge  touch  with  your 
galea  territory.   The  whole  United  States  or  any  state  is  right  before 
you  and  the  map  you  want  may  be  instantly  found. 
There  ia  no  stooping  or  straining  because  the  maps  are  exactly  at  the 
right  height  for  your  comfort  and  convenience. 

The  MULTIPLEX  shown  above  i*  equipped  with  twenty-six  wings,  *iae  28  s  2S 

inches,  with  map*  mounted  on  map-tack  board  filler*  or  without  map*. 

If  your  sales  territory  i*  now  limited,  you  can  start  with  any  numb**  of  wing*  and 

add  more  a*  your  territory  grows. 

Our  booklet  No.  10  girom  dmtmilm  at  Iho  above 
MULTIPLEX  and  othot  fypa*.    Wiitm  tor  it. 

MULTIPLEX  DISPLAY  FIXTURE  CO. 

»20  North  lOOi  Straat  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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t-an  run  il!  And  anybody  can  sell  i 
Hasn't  George  taken  orders  for  foi 
since  yesterday  morning?  Thus,  c 
the  third  day.  so  far  as  the  maker 
salesman  is  concerned,  the  demonstr. 
tion  runs  itself.  And  thus,  when  th 
three  busy  days  are  over,  the  sale  sum 
can  say  to  the  dealer: 

"Well,  you've  seen  how  the  thin 
can  be  done;  you've  seen  how  easy  it 
and  how  convincing.    From  now  o 
you  can  do  it  yourself.    Put  on 
demonstration  once  a  month,  if  yo 
like." 

There  is  a  phase  of  salesmanshi 
that  is  called  service— if,  indee< 
salesmanship  is  not  all  service.  "Th 
greatest  medium  on  earth  for  adverti: 
ing,"  said  the  advertising  man,  "is  Hi 
human  voice.  What  the  maker  say 
about  his  product  is  important.  Bi 
what  he  succeeds  in  getting  olh< 
people  to  say  about  it  is  infinitely  moi 
important"  The  quality  that  induct 
"other  people"  to  say  favorable  thin* 
about  a  product  is  partly  an  inherer 
quality  that  lies  in  the  product  an 
partly  an  attributed  quality  that  lit 
in  the  manner  in  which  that  produt 
is  sold  and  made  available  for  use. 

Salesmanship  may  have  sold  yo 
your  motor  car.  But  it  is  the  servic 
that  is  in  the  car  and  the  service  Un 
is  given  by  the  dealer  from  whom  yo 
bought  it  that  keeps  you  sold  an 
keeps  you  bragging  to  your  frienc 
about  your  car. 

Motor  car  service  is  common.  Bu 
who  ever  heard  of  service  on  a  kitche 
stove?  Every  salesman  of  "Lorain 
heat-regulated  stoves  knows  abou 
that  sort  of  service;  and  he  sees  to  i 
that  every  one  of  his  dealer  customer 
knows  about  it  and  realizes  its  possi 
bilities.  No  dealer  organization  scllin 
stoves,  from  the  gas  company  in  th 
big  city  down  to  the  hardware  mcr 
chant  on  Main  street  in  a  county  sea* 
these  stove  salesmen  tell  their  custom 
ers,  can  be  too  small  or  too  bus 
with  other  things  to  give  person: 
service  on  "Lorain"  stoves  sold  t 
householders. 

Again  a  typical  case  tells  the  story 
A  dealer  has  staged  a  demonstrate 
He  has  sold  some  stoves;  he  ho 
recorded  the  names  and  addresses  c 
the  purchasers.  The  rush  over,  hi 
demonstrator  starts  out  on  a  house-tc 
house  tour.  The  demonstrator— i 
this  case,  say  it's  a  woman— calls  a 
the  first  home  on  her  list. 

"I've  called  to  see  if  your  new  stov 
is  satisfactory."  tbe  demonstrator  tell 
the  housewife. 

"Indeed  it  is  satisfactory,"  is  wba 
the  housewife  usually  says. 

But  the  demonstrator  asks  to  see  th 
stove.  She  tests  it.  She  inspects  th 
finished  products  of  its  heat-regulate* 
oven.  She  looks  to  the  air  mixers 
Pessibly  she  suggests  some  new  way  o 
Digitized  by  Google 
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'•oncocting  a  meat  loaf  or  some 
imtriguing  refinement  in  the  icing  of  a 
take.   Then  she  leaves. 

Does  the  housewife  advertise  that 
|\isit,  and  does  she  tell  her  friends  about 
her  new  stove?  What  are  telephones 
for"? 

"And  is  that  all  there  is  to  it?"  I 
asked  the  sales  manager.  "Haven't 
vnur  men  even  a  sales  manual?" 

He  smiled.  "Only  this,"  he  said. 
And  he  handed  me  his  cook  book. 

Can  You  Beat  It  ? 

The  department  store  management 
denied  it,  and  vehemently.  The 
store  detective  himself,  when  ques- 
tioned later,  denied  it,  and  loudly. 
The  two  New  York  newspapers  that 
printed  it  admitted  that  the  story 
roaldn't  be  verified,  officially.  But 
both  observed  that  it  made  a  "good 
ram,"  anyway.  And  here,  boiled 
down,  is  the  story : 

A  woman  — well  dressed,  of  course, 
for  they  always  are  well  dressed  in 
stories  like  this— entered  the  fur  de- 
partment of  a  big  New  York  depart- 
ment store  and  let  it  be  known  that  she 
purposed  to  buy  some  furs.  She  select- 
ed some,  about  $5,000  worth. 

"Now,"  she  told  the  department 
head,  "I'd  like  to  take  these  things 
home  with  me  in  my  car,  so  that  my 
husband  can  see  them.  He's  an  in- 
valid. And,  because  you  don't  know 
me,  I'd  like  to  have  you  send  one  of 
your  store  detectives  along." 

That  seemed  fair  enough.  The  furs 
-$5,000  worth— were  loaded  into  the 
woman's  sedan,  along  with  her  and 
her  chauffeur,  and  a  store  detective 
was  assigned  to  go  with  them.  He 
went. 

The  car  headed  for  a  residence 
district.  But,  at  a  command  from  the 
woman,  it  stopped  at  the  curb  before 
a  big.  brick  building,  surrounded  by 
much  lawn  and  a  high,  iron  fence. 

"I'd  like  to  stop  in  here  for  just  a 
moment  and  then  we'll  go  on."  the 
woman  told  the  detective. 

"Sure,"  he  said,  "go  ahead.  I'm 
enjoying  the  ride." 

The  woman  went  into  the  big  brick 
building.  What  she  didn't  tell  the 
detective  was  that  the  place  was  an 
institution  for  the  incarceration  of  the 
insane.  She  went  to  the  office  of  the 
superintendent. 

"I  have  my  husband  out  in  my  car," 
she  told  the  superintendent.  "He  has 
goae  suddenly  and  strangely  insane. 
I  want  you  to  send  a  couple  of  men  out 
and  bring  him  in." 

The  superintendent  hesitated  and 
referred  to  "the  necessary  papers." 

"I  know,"  the  woman  conceded, 
agitatedly,  "but  this  is  an  emergency, 
an  extreme  case.  I  haven't  had  time 
to  get  the  papers.   He  may  become 


Jim,  this  machine  prints 
1000  letters  for  20  f 

It's  the  biggest  money  sn  vrr  in  the  office.  One  girl  print! 
all  of  our  form  letter*,  bulletin*,  price  lists  and  ruled  form*. 
There'f  •  letter  with  a  facsimile  signature  —  printed  com- 

r  it  wm  dictated.  "How's  that  for  quick  work?" 


prints  anything  that  can  be  typewritten, 
handwritten,  drawn  or  ruled.  Any 
stenographer  or  office  boy  can  produce 
75  good,  clear,  sharp  copies  a 


1,000  Copies  for  20c 


Better  form  letters  than  you  ever 
thought  possible  —  letters  with  the 
clean-cut  appearance  of  neatly  typed 
originals  that  exactly  duplicate  the 
typewriter  type,  can  be  printed  at  the 
rate  of  75  per  minute  on  tl 


No  Type,  Trouble  or  Muss 

The  Rotospeed  stencil  is  prepared 
quickly  and  easily.  No  type  to  act. 
Typewrite  your  letters  on  a  sheet  of 
stencil  paper.  Attach  the  stencil  paper 
to  the  Rotospeed  and  turn  the  handle. 
That's  all.  A  child  can  do  it.  The 
Rotospeed  has  a  semi-automatic  feed  — 
■elf-adjusting  impression  roll,  an 
unlimited  head-spacing  device  and 
improved  receiving  tray  —  all  these  ex- 
clusive advantages,  yet  it's  the  simplest 
stencil  duplicator  in  the  world. 

Ruled  Forms  Easily  Printed 

Ruled  forms  of  all  sizes  from  3x5  inch  card* 
to  ■  txl 6  mrh  sheets  are  printed  on  the  Roto- 
•peed^uet  at  easily  aa  form  '<^Er»  and  at  a 

Illustrations  and  Signatures 
Quickly  Reproduced 

Sketches  can  be  copied  or  traced  on  the 
stencil  paper  and  the  si«o«uirr  written  so 
that  a  completely  typewritten,  illustrated  and 
Iter  will  be  printed  at  one  operation. 


Only  One  Model 
Price  $43.50  Complete 

This  machine  does  everything  that 
a  stencil  duplicator  can  do.  There  are 
no  accessories  or  higher  priced  models. 
The  price  includes  full  equipment  and 
sufficient  supplies  for  printing  twenty- 
four  different  jobs.  The  saving  on  this 
much  work  alone  will  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  the  Rotospeed. 

Free  Trial  at  Our  Risk 

We  offer  to  place  the  Rotospeed  in 
your  office  on  trial,  completely  equipped 
for  all  kinds  of  work  and  with  sufficient 
supplies  for  twenty-four  different  jobs. 
The  machine  must  sell  itself.  Write 
for  our  proposition  and  the  Rotospeed 
booklet.  Let  us  show  you  how  others 
in  your  line  of  business  are  increasing 
their  profits  and  saving  expense  the 
Rotospeed  way.  Just  sign  and  mail 
the  coupon  or  pin  it  to  your  letterhead. 


The  Rotospeed  Company 


DAYTON,  OHIO. 

VI AIL  NOW 

Th,  Rotospavd  Co., 
S40  IsM  TVra  Si. 
Dartea,  Okie. 
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Try  One  30  Days  FREE 


Get  it  at  your  dealers 
or  from  factory  direct 


"Wo 


ulo-neSK 

"  OHMNION 


AulOMAlIC 

FILE 


E  S 


— all  that  the  name  implies — you 
need  one  at  your  desk  for  your  daily 
routine,  filing  matter,  special  sub- 
ject, follow  up,  personal,  private, 
card  index,  etc.,  all  within  easy 
arm's  reach,  instantly  accessible. 

Note  the  easy  way  of  filing  nr.d  finding  in  the 
V  Expanded  filing  apace. 

are  different  than  all  other 
file* — they  expand  or  open 
like  a  book,  thereby  adding 
25%  to  capacity  and  greatly 
enhance  filing  efficiency. 


Wood-Steel  Construction 

Meant  a  beautiful  exterior  in  Quartered  Oak  or 
Mahogany  and  Steel  file  drawers  with  easy  rolling  pro- 
gressive extension  slides. 

Made  in  all  the  standard  size  sectional  and  upright  cabinets 
and  fiat  top  desks. 

An  Immensely  Intrrrtttnc  lint   -shown  in  a  new  catalog 
juat  out — write  for  No.  21B  at  oocc. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  FILE  &  INDEX  COMPANY 

Ma  JfmaTMtwnra  GREEN  BAY,  WISCONSIN 


An  Endorsement  by  Miss  Lotta  Miles 

THE  Kellv-Springndd  Tire  Co. 
is  one  of  the  many  large  organ- 
izations that  luve  found  the  Multi- 
Unit  System  of  Washable  National 
Maj>s  a  great  hr!p  in  their  sales 
departments.  The  system  shown 
here,  in  the  home  offices  of  the 
Krlly-Springficld  Co.,  hat  proved 
completely  satisfactory. 

The  Multi-Unit  System  enables 
the  Sali-*  Manager  to  have  before 
him  at  all  limes  a  graphic  reprc-  I  «WF 
situation  of  conditions  in  every 
part  of  his  territory.  By  markine 
on  the  maps  and  by  using  colored 
t.icks,  it  is  possible  to  show  the 
daily  changes  in  the  situation  as 
it  affects  salesmen,  distributors  and  dealers, 

WASHABLE  MAPS 

Any  marking  made  rn  Ntonil)  Map*  may  be  uii'y  crated.   The  fwp| 
of  a  «|>  an  »  or  darr.p  <!ulh,  or  I  (it  u*e  of  art  jr  ra.  Irat  e*  the  aurface  of  1 
rup  p    i .     v  clean  *  d  imootb.    Ink,  crayon  or  water  color  painta  m:y  be 
u*»-J  (or  ma-kint*.   Territory  ■affirinwt  may  be  ootli-ed,  •■le«m«*n,i  fojiet 
in  Jxarr,),  thr  |.<«t>>n  nf  dWhbwU>f»v  wl-lte*,  cuatofiicra,  pro*pecta.  etc., 
-    I  variuut  other      i  :»  data,  ■  J  ■unities  i  ,  ,.  v.. 

Thia  rrar.  when  *al«-*  wnrk  mutt  be  more  incentive  then  ever  before,  a 
M'll'  -L* ..-.t  Swem  *  i'l  prme  a  ftf4c!Mfid  investment  by  enabling  *°  8** 
the  most  cHicicDt  work  out    !  your  - .,  <  %  orcaniiatioa. 

Tnere  it  a  X'nIti-tVi-t  Synem  for  your  buuneia  whether  your  territory 
ia  one  or  t  *o  ttatet  or  the  ci.lire  :  >i  :>  -ciphc 

Trll  ut  »h*t  territory  you  cover  and  lei  m  make  •  ii  tf<  -  ■  t  »  i  r  an 
cmral  that  will  meet  your  occdi.  No  obligation,  of  count,  in  writing, 
a»«  for  iaul->c  H 


TO  MULTt-UNiT  USBMS 
We  have  J'i'l  ii*«ie<J  ■  little 
boctret  entitled  "Tack  Talk," 
It  i  i  »  hoir  vrioui  firm*  uic 
ci<lMteim*pisjV  li»  in  connection 
with  their  MuJii-Uoit  Syatcm 
in  viatjalixtnc  their  territory, 
and  checking  up  on  their  »a!e» 
€ameairn.  We  aha  11  be  f  In  J  lo 
mo  J  you  a  copy  on  request. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


National    Map  Company 

"Map  Makers  for  3fi  Yearn" 
Aiinu  Df*l.  O  S,  Afar**;  DUt-.  ImJlmwHltl 


NEW  YORK 


violent  at  any  momenl.  I  have  sue 
cceded  in  bringing  him  here  on  a  pre 
text,  and  it's  a  good  opportunity  t< 
place  him  where  he  can't  do  any  harn 
until  I  can  make  the  necessary  lega 
arrangements.  I  want  you  to  brini 
him  in  and  just  detain  him  until  I  car 
get  the  papers.  Please  do  as  I  ask 
I'm  afraid  of  him.  He  has  the  delusiot 
that  he  is  a  store  detective.  You  wil 
have  to  send  a  couple  of  strong  men  U 
bring  him  in,  for  he  may  resist.  Bui 
please  help  me,  won't  you?" 

The  superintendent  consented.  Re- 
inforced by  two  of  his  huskiest  guards 
he  went  out  to  the  car. 

One  of  the  guards,  in  uniform,  openec 
the  limousine  door  and  invited  the 
store  detective  to  "come  on  out." 

"Eh?"  said  the  detective. 

"Come  on  out."  the  guard  invited 
"we  want  to  show  you  something." 

"Nothing  doing,"  the  detective  said 
"not  any/" 

But  come  out  he  did.  He  wa< 
dragged  out,  wild-eyed.  He  swore 
but  the  guards  were  complacent.  Tc 
them  it  was  old  stuff.  They  hcadefj 
him  up  the  walk  toward  the  big 
brick  building. 

"I'm  astoredctectiveat  So-and-so's." 
the  detective  spluttered,  and  tried  tc 
trip  one  of  his  captors. 

"Sure,"  said  the  guard,  soothingly, 
and  kicked  him  on  the  shin,  "sure,  we 
know  you  are.  But  we've  got  Sherlock 
Holmes  and  Dr.  Watson  here,  too 
They'll  be  glad  to  see  you." 

The  three  of  them  went  up  the  walk 
and  into  the  building,  the  superintend- 
ent following,  officially,  behind,  and 
the  doors  closed  upon  them.  But 
why  continue  the  story?  Of  course, 
the  woman  drove  away  in  the  limou- 
sine, and  she  hasn't  been  seen  since 
Neither  have  the  furs. 

Can  you  beat  it?  You  can't  even 
tie  ill 

A  Novel  Insurance  Ad 

Three  days  after  the  city  directors 
at  Peoria,  Illinois,  was  off  the  press, 
blotters  staling  that  "The  New  City 
Directory  is  Imperfect,  see  page  109." 
appeared  all  over  the  city  and  caused 
no  end  of  comment. 

Persons  who  responded  to  the  sug- 
gestion and  turned  to  page  109  found 
a  half-page  advertisement  of  the  John 
Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company. 
The  ad  told  why  the  directory  was 
imperfect ;  between  the  time  the  presses 
began  to  run  off  the  pages  and  the  time 
the  book  was  delivered  to  the  public 
many  of  those  whose  names  appeared 
therein  had  passed  away. 

Then  came  the  reminder  that  the 
John  Hancock  Company  was  at  that 
time  helping  to  provide  for  some  of 
those  widows  and  children. 
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GET  DOWN  TO  CASES 


What  make-believe  still  remains 
in  the  general  business  situation  is  being 
rapidly  squeezed  out.  Many  of  the 
practices  that  grew  up  in  the  days  of 
palms  and  roses  have  been  unable  to 
justify  themselves  since  the  drought 
came.  Men  are  going  back  to  the 
proven  methods  that  may  involve  more 
work  and  real  plugging,  but  that  have 
the  quality  of  productiveness. 

Many  a  business  man,  getting 

down  to  cases,  has  found  conditions  in 
his  own  organization  that  would  account 
for  a  lot  of  hia  troubles.  Easy  times  have 
had  their  usual  results  in  carelessness, 
failure  to  plan  carefully,  and  to  follow 
through  systematically. 

in  some  instances  the  executive 
has  discovered  that  his  organisation 
needs  in  it  more  of  his  own  personality — 
and  courage — on  the  good  old  theory  that 
every  successful  business  gets  most  of  its 
good  points  from  the  individuality  of  its 
strongest  man. 

Whatever  may  be  the  condition 

in  general  business,  or  in  your  own  busi- 
ness or  department,  the  facts  are  that 
there  is  today  both  opportunity  and 
necessity  for  you  to  get  down  to  cases— 
to  break  into  the  game  and  make  thing*  go 
the  way  they  should. 


Old  Time  Selling 
Business  will  revive  the  selling 

methods  that  produced  results  in  former 
times  when  markets  had  to  be  built 
and  every  order  came  only  after  a  fight. 

The  habit  of  waiting  for  inquiries 
will  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  methods 
that  will  produce  thero.  The  mainten- 
ance of  the  interest  of  present  customers 
and  the  development  of  new  prospects, 
will  become  the  big  issues.  The  stimula- 
tion of  the  enthusiasm  and  initiative  of 
the  sales  force  will  be  recognized  as  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The  salesman  will  be  given  help 

and  encouragement,  not  only  by  regular 
and  sensible  bulletins  that  will  give  him 
ideas  and  facta,  but  also  by  the  folders 
and  bulletins  sent  to  his  customers  and 
prospects.  These  are  of  immense  value 
in  times  when  it  takes  work  to  make 
sales,  not  only  for  the  good  impressions 
made  on  the  buyer,  but  also  because 
they  show  the  salesman  that  his  house 
is  right  behind  him. 

The  Multigraph  fits  into  the 

needs  of  the  times.  As  an  agency  for  the 
rapid  productions  of  the  letters  and  print- 
ing that  are  necessary  to  well-balanced  sell- 


ing activity,  it  stands  in  its  own  class.  It 
is  not  a  make-shift  or  a  substitute,  but 
a  worth-while  and  wholly  practical 
mechanism  for  use  in  connection  with 
every  sort  of  sales  stimulant,  Inside  or 
out. 

Today  it  is  printing  house  pub- 
lications, folders,  letters  to  branches, 
salesmen  and  customers,  bulletins,  price 
lists  and  the  like — printing  every  job 
rapidly,  economically ,  and  confidentially. 
It  serves  orrr  300  separate  and  distinct 
lines  of  business,  and  is  used  in  every 
civilized  country  in  ike  world,  for  the 
promotion  of  sales  and  the  stimulation  of 
sales  force. 

"How  to  Sell  in  a  Buyer's) 
Market" 

Some  suggestions  as  to  how  to 

handle  the  situation  in  times  like  these, 
consideration  of  the  salient  factors  in 
present  sales  operations;  suggestions  as 
to  how  to  get  better  values  from  your 
sales  promotion  money,  these  and  other 
interesting  and  fundamental  matters  are 
discussed  in  a  new  booklet  with  the  above 
title.  Send  for  your  copy  now.  Write, 
telephone,  or  use  the  coupon. 
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SELL  WITH  THE 

MULTIGRAPH 

TOX  IN  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW!  The  Multlgr.ph.  17SS  E.  401a  St.,  Cleveland.  OWi  -Send  me,  without  obtlfaUan.  the  free  booklet.  "Hew 
to  Sell  la  a  Barer**  Market."  and  tall  lafarauUoa  about  the  Mulllfrapk.    I  an  Inleeeele-d  la  tSe  Multizraph  for  prinllnz  Ik*  tarioo*  Item*  ebaekad  below. 


ManrntmetnHMg  Department 

_Shop  Forma   Bulletin! 

.Time  Card*   Sticker* 

.Delivery  Slips   Tafa 

_Shippinf  NoUeea   Wrapper* 

.SpecialNollea*   La  be  la 

8alm  Dmmvi  ami 

_Hov*a  Omni   Dodtera 

.Mallin*.  Card*   Booklet* 

-Envelop*  EnrJosun**   Polder* 


 Form  Letter* 

 Circular* 

_  Bulletin* 

 Order  Blank* 

O.H<*  amd  Administratis 

 letter  head* 

_  Envelopes 

Invoice* 
—  Statement* 
 Collection  Letter. 


.  Prir.  Uat* 
-Imorlnttaf 
.Post  Card* 
Jstlm  Letter* 


Firra. 


_Our  Una 


N»roe_ 


.  f>fflrial  Po.it: 


.Office  Pornu 
_Po*t  Card* 
.Memo  Pad* 
.Blotters 
.Notice* 
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Multigraphs  Like  New 

AT  ONE  -  HALF  COST 


LL  models.   Prices  range  from  S130  up.  Guaranteed  to  produce  finest 

3uality  of  work  or  money  refunded  in  full.  Guaranteed  for  two  years, 
urine  which  time  we  will  replace  free  any  part  (except  type)  that 
wearsor  breaks.  If  machine  is  not  satisfactory  in  every  way  will  exchange 
without  charge.  Every  machine  has  brand  new  complete  type  equipment, 
new  platen,  etc.,  insuring  perfect  work.  Hundrcdsofsatisfieduserslhrough- 
out  the  country'.  Operatinginstmctionsfurnishcd.  Machincsshippcd  com- 
plete with  all  necessary  supplies,  ready  to  run.   Send  for  price  list  101. 

REBUILT  MULTIGRAPH  EXCHANGE 

Lincoln  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  AJAX 
EYELET  FASTENER 


l  r .p-  r.  Qakkty  aad  firmmmrmllj 


It  S. 


iTlr 


Punching 
Hola,  F,,din| 
th»   Ey»l«t  | 
Clinching  It 
On*  Operation. 


10  eyelet 
maca*iD«an<J  C"  riaht  ahead. 
Order  from  your  atatiunrr 
or  direct. 

Write  In  aar  calalaraa  mi 
aMc*  laab 

MACHINE  APPLIANCE  CORPORATION 

35  1  -35 J  Ja7  Stmt  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


THE  BABY 

TYPEWRITER  STAND 

•  ^^50     SAVES  SPA CE 

  mm  J 

F.O.B.  DETROIT  TIME 

A  *tronff,  well-built 
Stand,  nvc-ply  oak. 
veneered  top.  Will 
lastalifetime.  Eaty 
tomoveabout.  Suit- 
able for  small  office 
and  home  uic. 

Writ,  fmr  aar  mrmmmUlimm 

Auto  Part!  Mfg. Co. 
1817  Trembly  A»a. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Better  Work  in  Less  Time 

BYRON  TYPEWRITER  CABINET  is  the  mo»t  remarkable 
saver  and  efficiency  promoter  ever  introduced  to  office  worker*.  By 
keeping  stationery,  envelopes, special  forms, carbons, 
CU  ,.  in  iepafaia,  caiily  acceaub!e  compartments,  it  saves  ihr 
t.nieol  b..:h  the  itcnorraphrr  and  the  dictator.   In  the  saving 
(  time  .1.  «■«  the  BVftON  TYrEWRlTER  CABINET  pari 
if  itaelf  many  urneaover. 

Model  100-A  Byron  Typewriter  Cabinet 

The  pnpular  M  Jel  1 00- A  Byron,  illu»t rated  at  the  left,  ia 
the  ideal  deik  far  thr.ie  eirttcea  ia  wtiuh  •  trnoa'raphert  mutt 
com  bine  denial  work*  itli  tneir  •tenverapbic  duties.  Simply 
p  i«h  the  typewriter  all  the  way  back  and  you  have  a 
rinmy  tahle  more  comfortable  and  convenient  than  a  table 
uf  standard  hria-hl. 

Wans  roa  Fvariira  IirxiaMATioM  »«o 
DLviainiona  or  Oral*  Biaow  Mooiu 

Byron  Typewriter  Cabinet  Co. 

IMS   32nd  Street  LOUISVILLE,  XV. 


Handshakes  Direct  By  Mai 

(Continued  from  paga  2 1  j 

apparel,  we  want  to  serve  you.  We 
have  the  kind  of  merchandise  that 
men  like  you  prefer— quality  goods, 
as  attractive  and  correct  as  anything 
you'll  see  on  the  "Gay  White  Way. 

But  whether  you  are  in  quest  ef 
clothes  or  not,  come  in  for  a  little  visit. 
We'll  always  be  glad  to  see  you. 

Cordially  yours, 
Elkins  Brothers 

Dear  Mr.  Hastings: 

Welcome  to  Dclafieldl 

We  have  just  learned  of  your  arrival 
in  the  city  and  of  your  intentions  to 
make  your  home  here. 

We  are  pleased  to  number  you 
among  our  citizens,  and  we  arc  quite 
sure  you  will  like  our  city,  its  people 
and  its  institutions. 

You  see  from  the  letterhead  that  we 
are  in  the  clothing  business.  But 
after  you've  been  in  town  a  while  you 
will  learn  that  we  are  something  more 
than  a  clothing  store: 

An  institution  of  service  — 

A  store  accommodating  — 

An  asset  to  Dclaficld. 

When  opportunity  affords,  come  in 
for  a  friendly  visit.  We'll  be  glad  to 
meet  you. 

Cordially  yours, 
Elkins  Brothers 

As  we  read  these  letters  we  quickly 
sensed  their  motive,  their  objective, 
and  we  observed,  too.  that  only  a  few 
of  them  referred  to  the  store  and  its 
merchandise.  In  fact,  only  two  of  the 
letters  were  infused  with  direct  scllim, 
talk. 

Estray  seemed  to  be  reading  our 
thoughts;  at  any  rate  he  anticipated 
our  next  question. 

"Friends,"  he  continued,  "most  oi 
those  letters  were  prompted  by  simple 
news  items  that  appeared  in  this 
morning's  newspapers.  Mr.  East- 
man here,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
stenographer,  searches  the  columns  of 
the  daily  newspapers  every  morning 
and  every  evening  for  references  to 
persons  who  have  done  something  or 
achieved  something  deserving  of  a 
letter  of  praise,  congratulation,  or 
invitation  —  persons  like  those  who  are 
going  to  receive  the  letters  you  just 
read. 

"Mr.  Eastman  has  about  eighty-five 
different  form  letters  in  a  file  in  his 
office  ready  to  use  in  the  writing  of 
letters  of  this  type,  and  as  we  go  along 
in  this  work  we  are  constantly  develop- 
ing new  forms  to  provide  appropriate 
text  matter  for  the  many  special 
letters  occasioned  by  the  new  incidents 
not  already  provided  for  in  the  index. 

"Any  event  that  comes  to  our 
attention  through  the  newspapers  and 
that  thrusts  fame  or  favor  on  some  of 
Dclafield's  citizens  affords  an  'excuse.' 
we  may  say,  for  writing  such  letters. 

"We  even  go  farther  than  the  news- 
papers in  seeking  these  so-called 
'excuses.'  For  instance,  Eastman  call* 
on  the  managers  of  three  or  four  of  our 
local  theaters  every  Monday  morniiui 
and  picks  up  the  names  of  the  actors 
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who  are  showing  in  town  for  the 
urrent  week  — and  gets  their  hotel 
addresses,  too,  whenever  possible— and 
when  he  gets  back  to  the  store  he 
promptly  writes  a  letter  to  these 
players  inviting  them  to  come  to  our 
store  and  to  get  acquainted  with  our 
merchandise.  Among  the  letters  you 
just  read  you  probably  noticed  one 
addressed  to  a  vaudeville  performer 
who  is  engaged  at  the  Bijou  Theater 
this  week." 

We  were  listening  with  keen  atten- 
tion, and  Estray  evidently  realized 
that  we  wanted  to  hear  the  whole  of 
the  story  about  these  letters.  He 
took  a  boyish  delight  in  relating  it. 

Continuing,  he  said:  "Really,  it  is 
interesting  and  fascinating  to  contem- 
plate the  amount  of  ground  wo  cover 
with  these  letters.  I  sometimes  wish 
I  knew  exactly  how  many  letters  of 
this  kind  we  have  mailed  out  in  the 
last  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  The 
number  surely  runs  up  into  many 
thousands." 

He  reached  over  to  his  desk  and  took 
i  long  white  sheet  from  a  drawer. 
Turning  to  us  again  he  said:  "This 
is  an  index  of  the  titles  of  letter 
subjects  for  each  of  which  Mr.  East- 
man has  a  letter  in  his  fdes  ready  to  use 
when  the  proper  occasions  or  'excuses' 
present  themselves.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested at  all  I  know  you  will  want  to 
see  the  number  and  variety  of  letter 
titles  which  the  list  covers.  Just  listen 
to  some  of  the  'excuses'  we  have 
invented*  since  we  developed  this 
system  of  letter-writing.  I'll  pick  out 
a  few  at  random: 

Letter  to  newly  appointed  tiolice  officers. 
I-etter  to  new  men  in  fire  dVpnrtment. 
letter  to  newly  elected  presidents  of 
clubs. 

letter  to  newly  elected  minor  officers  of 
clubs. 

Utter  to  retiring  club  presidents, 
letter  to  new  citizens, 
letter    to   citizen*   leaving   city  per- 
manently. 
Letter  to  high  school  graduates, 
letter  to  grammar  school  graduates. 
Letter  to  medical  college  graduates, 
tetter  to  theological  college  graduates. 
Letter  to  technical  school  graduates. 
Letter  to  parents  of  new-born  boys. 
Letter  to  parents  of  new-born  girls. 
Letter  to  captains  of  school  football 


:apt 

captains 


>f  school  baseball 


teams. 
Letter  to 
teams. 

Letter  to  manager  of  the  Delafield  Base- 
ball Club. 

Letter  to  captain  of  the  Delafield  Base- 
ball Club. 
Letter  to  heroes  —  Police  Department. 
Letter  to  heroes -Fire  Department. 
Letter  to  heroes -General, 
letter  to  political  office  appointees. 
Letter  to  promoted  employees. 
Ixttcr  to  managers  of  theaters. 
Letter  to  winners  of  school  debates. 
Letter  to  members  of  grand  jury. 
Letter  to  students  leaving  city  for 

le  for  the  holidays. 

"And  that,  gentlemen,"  Estray  add- 
ed, "is  only  a  fraction  of  our  list."  as 
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Practical 

Accounting 
Problems 

Theory,  Discussion,  Solutions 

By  PAUL-JOSEPH  ESQUERRE,  C.  P.  A. 

Head  of  The  Pott -Graduate  School 
of  Accountancy,  New  York 

A  new  and  unusual  volume  of  twenty  problem!  offering  unrivaled  material 
for  practice  work.  Kach  problem  illustrates  the  application  of  a  particular  point 
of  accounting  theory  in  an  actual  business  situation.  Every  problem  is  thoroughly 
discussed;  its  theory  is  developed;  points  of  business  practice  and  law  are  con- 
sidered; and  the  solution  is  worked  out  in  detail. 

You  are  trained  to  solve  problems  bv  type  rather  than  as  isolated  propositions. 
The  author's  method  of  treatment  will  develop  your  analytical  powers;  enable  you 
to  determine  quickly  the  requirements  of  an  accounting  situation,  and  to  translate 
your  theoretical  knowledge  into  terms  of  accounting  practice. 

A  Suggestion  of  the  Twenty  Problems 


The] 

The,  Balance  Sheet  of  S 
The  Presentation  of  Cost  1 
The  BaUncc  Sheet  of  Life  1 
panies. 

The  Consolidated 
Breach  Accounts. 

Statement  of  Affairs.  Deficiency,  etc 
Voluntary  Winding  Up  of  a  Corporation. 
Operations  of  Trustees. 
Ascertaining  Invested  Capital  from  Incora- 
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Ascertaining  Invested  Capital  < 
ptele  Ponies  of  Account. 
Valuation  of  Patents. 
Methods  of  Depreciation. 
Redemption  of  Debt  Through  I 
of  a  Sinking  Fund. 
Amortisation   of   Premium  n 


For  Accountants,  Business  Men,  and  those 
Preparing  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations 


Mr.  F.suucrr£'s  long  experience  as  a 
practicing  accountant  and  teacher  of 
accounting  stands  back  of  this  work. 
He  has  put  into  it  the  atmosphere  of 
his  classroom  and  the  personality  and 


interest  of  his  lectures.  The  text  is 
reproduced  in  typewritten  type  to  help 
you  visualize  the  material  as  presented 
under  business  i 


Examine  the  Volume  Yourself 


rrcei 
umc, 


to  be  far  greater  than  the  price 
of  $  i  o.oo  (only  50c  a  problem) .  Published 
pt,  remit  the  price  or  return  the  vol-     loll;  353    Pages  (8# 
You  will  And  the  value  of  these    flexible  binding.  Use  the 


It  will  be  sent  you  on  request.  Judge 
it  for  yourself,  and,  within  five  days  of 


x  11  inches). 


The  Ronald  Press  Company 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

IIMMIMIIISIII—llinnrilr  go  to  voun  BC 

The  Ronald  Press  Company,  20  v—y  Siwt,  N«w  York. 

Crnllrmrn-  Please  send  me  Esquerr^'s  "P 
s  days  ol  its  receipt  I  will  send  you  $10.00 

Xmm*  1 
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Railroad,  Livestock, 
Grain  and  Oil  center  of  the  Southwest. 

We  know  this  territory — its  resources 
and  opportunities. 

Our  service  covers  the  Southwest 
thoroughly. 

Correspondence  invited 

Resources,   -   -  $20,000,000.00 

Sstabtished  /tf/j 

Port  Worth  National  Bank 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS. 


Time  Saved  is  Money  Made 

An  important  factor  in  exery  industry  today  is  the  demand  for  quicker 
action,  less  confusion,  less  delay.  Time  spent  in  walking  is  wasted 
time — wasted  money.  Every  department  of  the  office  or  factory  can  be 
within  arm's  reach  if  you  install  the  efficient  time  saver 

STROMBERG  -  CARLSON 

Inter- Co mmun ica t in g  System 

Always  assures  direct  connections  every  hour  of  the  day.     Simply  push 

one  button  once.  No  switchboard  or 
operator  required. 

Investigate — send  coupon  today. 

Strombcrg-CarUon  Tel.  Mfg.  Comptny 
K,.chc.ur.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 

TUalm  an  J  laiiallm  /*  all  firimcipct cltiit. 

[""sk  .  .'  .•(  i :.. i  .     Tel.  Ml*.  Co. 
•  koaboiar.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 

'         Plr«w  trni  tnc  .  ,  -jr  book  "Why  Wiik."  mot  iQOljcr  Jr~mp. 
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he  held  up  the  sheet  in  his  hand  for  ou 
inspection.  We  could  see  that  th 
column  of  titles  was  no  short  onct 

Estray  went  on:  "Of  course, 
realize  that  this  plan  of  getting  busines 
has  its  limitations.  It  probabl; 
wouldn't  have  much  value  in  a  cit; 
larger  than  Dclaficld,  and  I  must  ad 
mit  I'm  afraid  it  won't  be  long  befor 
Delafield's  population  will  be  too  lars 
to  justify  this  work,  but  I  hope  th 
day  will  be  delayed  at  least  a  little 
I've  often  thought  over  the  mattei 
and  I've  concluded  that  any  liv 
merchant  in  a  town  of  less  than  thre 
hundred  thousand  population  ca: 
adopt  this  plan  as  a  part  of  his  adverti- 
ng efforts  and  employ  it  to  big  advun 
tagc." 

"What  do  you  do  with  all  the* 
names  you  take  out  of  the  new 
papers,"  we  inquired. 

"Inside  of  twenty-four  hours  the 
are  on  our  general  mailing  list.  An 
we  don't  lose  them  there,  either.  The 
become  the  regular  recipients  of  a 
our  direct-by-mail  literature  — season! 
form  letters,  folders,  stylo  books  an 
the  like.  We  don't  like  to  light  th 
lire  and  then  let  it  take  care  of  itsel 
We  keep  on  adding  fuel,  and  as  a  resu 
we  get  what  we  are  in  business  for- 
better  old  customers,  and  more  nc 
customers." 

As  we  passed  through  the  main  flo< 
of  the  Elkins  store  on  our  way  to  th 
street  the  ability  and  personality  < 
John  Estray  were  reflected  in  somcthin 
more  than  the  well-ordered  store  an 
carefully  arranged  stocks  of  mcrchar 
dise.  Alert  salesmen  were  servin 
customers,  not  a  customer  waiting  het 
and  one  there,  but  rather,  thirty  c 
more  — a  surprising  number  for  a 
otherwise  dull  Thursday  afternooi 
Wc  knew  that  these  good  folks  ha 
in  some  way  or  other  come  into  cot 
tact  with  the  fine  mind  that  direclc 
the  destiny  and  welfare  of  this  pn 
gressive  retail  institution.  And  : 
we  peered  into  the  faces  of  some  » 
Dclafield's  citizens,  later  that  day,  v 
were  tempted  to  inquire  if  and  und< 
what  circumstances  they  had  receive 
"praise  letters"  from  the  Elkins  stor 

The  World  by  the  Tail 

E.  B.  Heller,  of  St.  Louis,  for  years 
prominent  figure  in  the  councils  of  0 
Retail  Credit  Men's  National  Associ 
tion,  used  to  be  an  insurance  agen 
lie  tells  a  story  of  an  acquaintance  < 
his,  an  insurance  adjuster,  with  whoi 
he  often  came  into  professional  COO  tar 

"I've  never  seen  a  more  versati 
man,"  Mr.  Heller  says.  'The  two  < 
us  would  go  out  to  adjust  a  fire  loss 
some  retail  store.  Maybe  it  was 
drug  store.  We'd  go  into  the  pla< 
and  this  many-sided  adjuster  won 
nose  around  among  the  shelves  and  tl 
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bottles  and  the  smelly  chemicals,  just 
sort  of  casually. 

'Then  he'd  say  to  the  proprietor. 
What  docs  the  salvage  amount  to- 
whafs  left?  Let's  get  that  settled 
tirst.' 

"The  proprietor,  quite  naturally, 
would  be  decidedly  bearish.  The 
stuff  isn't  worth  eight  hundred  dollars.' 
he'd  say. 

"'Would  you  sell  it  for  eight 
hundred?'  my  adjuster  friend  would 
ask. 

"  'Sure  I  would,'  the  proprietor 
would  say. 

"  'All  right.'  my  friend  would  say, 
hauling  out  his  check-book,  'I'll  just 
take  it  off  your  hands  for  eight  hun- 
dred. Here's  my  check.  Now  /Ws 
settled.    Next,  what's  your  loss?'  ' 

"Usually,  of  course,  the  store  pro- 
prietor was  dumbfounded.  'But,*  he 
would  demand,  'what  arc  you  going  to 
do  with  this  stock  of  drugs?  You're  no 
druggist.' 

"  'No,'  my  friend  would  say,  'I'm  not 
a  druggist  now,  but  I  used  to  be  — 
passed  the  examination  in  Illinois. 
I'll  sell  this  stock.' 

"Next,  perhaps,  we'd  go  into  a 
furniture  store,  or  a  grocery  store  or  a 
retail  clothing  establishment  that  had 
had  a  fire.  My  friend  the  adjuster 
would  nose  around  the  stock,  and  ask. 
'Well,  what's  it  worth.'  Then  he'd 
buy  it.  Later,  he'd  sell  the  stuff  at  a 
profit.  It  never  seemed  to  make  any 
difference  what  sort  of  store  it  was. 
He'd  been  a  druggist  and  a  grocer  and 
a  furniture  dealer  and  a  clothier— and 
I  don't  know  what  else. 

"I  asked  him  one  day,  'How  in  the 
world  did  you  ever  happen  to  get  into 
the  insurance  business?' 

"  'Well,'  he  said,  'you  sec  I  began 
my  business  career  in  a  little  town  over 
in  Illinois.  I  always  was  a  bit  am- 
bitious, I  guess;  always  wanted  to 
acquire  interests  in  things.  So  I 
decided,  at  a  certain  stage  of  my  small- 
town career,  to  take  on  insurance.  I 
didn't  know  the  scientific  way  to  go 
about  it.  so  I  adopted  the  most  direct 
way.  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  main  offices  of  a  big  insurance 
company  and  asked  them  to  give  me  an 
agency  in  my  town. 

"  'Before  complying,  the  company 
proceeded  to  look  me  up.  The  town 
was  pretty  small,  and  evidently  they 
didn't  know  any  individual  references 
there.  So  they  addressed  their  in- 
quiries, respectively,  to  "The  Leading 
Banker."  'The  Leading  Hardware 
Dealer."  "The  Leading  Grocer"  and 
'The  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce."    I  got  the  agency.' 

"  'Well,'  I  said,  'you  must  have  stood 
well  in  the  community  to  have  all  those 
men  endorse  you.' 

**  'No,'  he  said,  'it  wasn't  exactly 
that.  You  see,  I  got  all  the  inquiries.'  " 


a  post  card,  letter  or  wire 
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Protection  of  Profit 


—  this  pro- 


NOWADAYS,  as  always,  profit  is  the  steam  of  busi- 
ness— without  it  business  simply  cannot  function — 
with  it  business  goes  on  at  full  speed  but  the  danger 
signals  must  be  observed  and  "safety-first  appliances" 
properly  applied;  this  done  success  is  assured  and  that 
satisfaction  which  every  business  man  cherishes  is  realized. 

Egry  Better  Business  Systems 

have  as  their  fundamental  the  "Protection 
nounccd  require- 
ment in  the  code 
of  business. 
They  provide 
for  greater 
efficiency  because 
of  their  avoid! ml- 
the  shifting  of  re- 
sponsibility, al^i 
are  decidedly  attr 
in  their  time  and 
saving  advantages. 

For  Your  Business 

— no  matter  what  it  mav  be — whether  manufacturing,  wholesale  or 
retail,  EGRY  SYSTEMS  will  faithfully  fulfill  the  requirement  and 
give  results  measuring  up  to  your  desires,  and  yield  returns  of  such 
incalculable  value  as  to  cause  their  installation  to  represent  an  in- 
vestment producing  dividends  in  service  and  satisfaction. 

For  EVERY  department  of  every  business,  there  is  an 

EGRY  REGISTER  SYSTEM 

Retail  merchants  will  be  interested  in  Egry  Systems  for— 
Retail  Sales  Delivery 
Surplus  Slock  Purchase  Order* 

Credit!  and  Returns  Parcel  Post 

For  Wholesalers  and  Manufacturers,  Egry  Systems  for — 

Packing  Bills  of  Lading 

Production  Records  Einrcss  Receipt* 

Purchasing  Billing 

Orders  Local  and  Inter-department 

Parcel  Poat  Delivery 

Requisition  Storerooma 

Etc.,  etc.  Telephone  Record 

Then  there  are  Egry  Systems  for  the  Professions,  Public  and 
Private  Institutions,  Banks,  Mines,  Governmental  departments  and 
Railways. 

a  post  card,  letter  or  wire  sent  to 
The  Egry  Register  Company 

Dept.  B,  Dayton,  Ohio 

will  bring  to  you,  without  obligation  to  purchase,  full  information 
concerning  Egry  Better  Business  Systems,  if  you  will  indicate 
those  in  which  you  arc  interested. 
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New  1921  Model 


I.IA..HAPH 

YOUR  SHIPMENTS 


Simplicity,  Speed,  Endurance 

Simplicity  in  construction  because  of 
correct  design-  Speed  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  world's 
largest  shippers.  Durability  to  last 
a  Busmm  Lifttimt.  These,  plus  new 
and  improved  features  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  machine,  have 
made  the  DIAGRAPH  famous 
with  shippers  everywhere  for  the 
past  nineteen  years. 
There  is  a  DIAGRAPH  for  every 
need;  with  the  DIAGRAPH  you 
can  perform  a  broader  range  of  use- 
ful work  than  with  any  other  type. 

Try  It  Before  You  Buy  It 

Prove  to  your  own  satisfaction,  with- 
out expense,  that  the  DIAGRAPH 
will  avoid  drudgery,  error  and  delays 
in  shipping — simply  ask  us  to  send 
a  DIAGRAPH  today,  prepaid. 
Give  it  a  thorough  trial.  If  you 
like  it,  then  buy  it;  otherwise  re- 
turn it  at  our  expense. 

Shipping  Room  Supplies 

Stencil  board,  inks,  brushes  and 
other  shipping  room  supplies  can  be 
bought  at  marked  savings  direct 
from  our  St.  Louis  office  or  from 
branch  office  nearest  you. 


DIAGRAPH  STENCIL  MACHINE  CORP. 

1&01  So.  Kiataaiakwaa-  Bird..  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
Brmmtk  ajto  in  »U  »H iJ<»- 


Fore ! 

It  happened  in  a  New  York  depart- 
ment store. 

"Young  man,"  said  a  severe-looking 
woman  shopper  to  a  salesman  in  the 
rug  department,  "I  want  to  look  at 
some  moderately  priced,  plain  rugs. 
But  I  don't  want  anything  with  a 
pattern  in  it.  Understand?  I  don't 
want  anything  with  a  pattern  in  it." 

"But,"  the  salesman  objected,  "I 
doubt  if  I  can  show  you  anything  in  a 
plain  rug.  However,  we  have  some 
excellent  numbers  on  sale  just  now  that 
have  a  very  small,  circular  pattern  in 
the  center.  Couldn't  I  show  you  some 
of  those?" 

"No,"  said  the  woman,  firmly, 
"that's  just  what  I  don't  want  — some- 
thing with  a  small  pattern  in  the 
center.  My  husband  plays  golf. 
We've  had  some  rugs  with  those  small, 
circular  patterns  in  the  center.  He 
uses  them  as  practice  greens.  He  calls 
the  pattern  the  'cup.'  And  he's  worn 
out  three  rugs  since  Thanksgiving.  I 
want  plain  rugs!" 

The  Wretch! 

A  certain  Loop  hotel  in  Chicago  has 
girl  operators  in  its  elevators.  Now 
there  isn't  any  aesthetic  reason  in  the 
world  why  those  particular  girl  oper- 
ators should  try  to  improve  upon  the 
beauty  that  nature  has  given  them. 
But— well,  you  know  women. 

Most  of  the  elevator  girls  in  this 
particular  hotel  achieve  artistic  results. 
But  occasionally  one  of  them  puts  it 
on  in  the  dark,  or  something,  and  the 
result  is  startling. 

One  day  there  hung  in  one  of  the  cars 
a  warning  sign  that  read,  "Fresh 
Paint." 

A  salesman  of  the  traveling  kind 
stepped  into  the  car.  He  glanced  at 
the  sign,  then  at  the  chauffcusc  and 
mildly  inquired: 

"Does  the  sign  refer  to  the  car  or 
the  operator?" 

"Fresh  t"  said  the  goddess  of  the 
levers. 

"Yes."  said  the  salesman,  "so  the 
sign  says.    Eleven,  please." 

No  Belt  Line 

There's  an  elevator  operator  in  the 
Marquette  Building  in  Chicago  who  is 
destined  to  rise  immeasurably  higher 
than  the  sixteenth  and  top  floor  of  his 
building. 

Not  long  ago  he  was  going  up  with 
a  crowded  car  and  had  reached  about 
the  seventh  floor  when  an  excitable 
woman  near  the  rear  wall  exclaimed: 

"Oh.  you've  passed  the  fifth  floor, 
and  I  wanted  to  get  off  there  I" 

"Stay  where  you  arc,  madam,"  the 
operatoradvised  her,  soothingly,  "we're 
coming  back  by  the  same  route." 


DESK  TOP  DAYLIGHT 

YOUR  eyes  need  a  light  correct  in 
i'.uiur.  as  well  a*  quantity.  Day- 
light  is  the  best  for  the  eye*  because 
Nature  has  made  it  perfect  In  qual- 
ity and  diffusion.  Proper  light 
means  eye  comfort  and  better  work. 

The  New  Daylight  Attachment 

converts  ordinary  electric  light  into 
soft  eye-saving  daylight  and  elimi- 
nates eye  (train. 

Emeralltes  enhance  the  appearance 
of  any  office  and  are  adopted  as 
standard  equipment  by  chose  who 
appreciate  the  importance  of  proper 
lighting.  There  is  an  Eroeraltte  for 
every  reading  or  writing  need. 

Write  for  book- 
let llluatrartnf  50 
patterns  and  in- 
tcrr.nnn  atorv 
of  "Electric" 
Dtyllaht. 

h'tjr  ml.  fey  nfftr.  nppjy  a»d 

H.  G.  McFADDIN  Cl  CO. 
4)  Warren  St,     New  York 
ilokwrt  of  ((aattay  dnitm 
Mac*  Utl 
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KIND  TO  THE  EYES 


Your  Operating  Eipentei 
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Add  20  Years  to  Your  Life 
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5111  Andrews'  Telegram  File 


B,  M.  L.  HAYVVARD 


r\ILL  ANDREWS,  sales  man- 
\  ager  of  the  Acme  Distributing 
Company,  was  a  "chararlcr." 
«  salesmen  agreed,  and  his  telegrams 
i  the  men  on  the  road -Bill  never 
)thered  about  writing  letters -were 
loicc  examples  of  his  peculiar 
ethods. 

I  never  knew  Bill  personally,  as  he 
id  left  the  Acme  concern  before  I 
ime  in,  but  a  careful  examination  of 
s  telegram  file  has  enabled  me  to 
construct  his  personality  to  a  certain 
rgrcc,  just  as  scientists  claim  that, 
ven  a  single  bone,  they  can  recon- 
ruct  the  entire  animal  of  which  it 
irmed  a  part. 

One  outstanding  feature  of  Bill's 
telhods  as  revealed  in  his  carbon 
remains,"  showed  that  he  was  a  pretty 
•ee  critic,  one  who  never  failed  to 
oint  out  to  each  particular  salesman 
is  own  particular  weakness.  Never 
ace,  however,  did  he  do  so  in  a  tele- 
ram  devoted  to  that  purpose  alone; 
e  always  tacked  his  criticism  to  some- 
hing  else  as  a  sort  of  carrier,  thus  rc- 
aoving  the  sting  of  the  criticism 
rithout  sacrificing  its  force. 

For  instance,  when  Eddie  Hanson 
k-as  "covering"  the  western  territory, 
>e  shared  his  room  in  an  Omaha  hotel 

•  ith  a  man  who  was  developing  symp- 
oms  of  smallpox,  and  the  health 
uthorities  put  him  in  quarantine  for 
he  customary  fifteen  days. 

"Might  be  worse.  Might  have  it 
ourself ,"  Andrews  wired  back.  "M  ust 

*  tiresome,  but  can  use  spare  time 
hinking  about  territory  and  planning 
uture  work.  Have  you  been  doing 
nough  of  that  lately?" 

Andrews  was  a  critic  all  right,  but 
lever  once  did  he  degenerate  into  a 
nere  fault-finder,  and  when  a  salesman 
vas  held  up  by  circumstances  actually 
H-yond  his  control  he  could  always 
<ely  on  the  "boss"  to  appreciate  the 
ituation. 

One  telegram  especially  will  illus- 
ratc  this  point.  "I  len"  Saunders  was 
raveling  by  automobile  and  wired 
WJrews  that  a  gasoline  tank  had 
■xploded  in  the  town  he  was  "doing." 
"recking  the  business  section  before 
Hen"  had  taken  a  single  order. 

"Harmondale  next  stop  on  your 
lap."  Andrews  wired  in  reply.  "Is 
here  gasoline  enough  left  in  your  tank 
r  anvwhere  in  town  to  run  you  up 
here?" 

Another  feature  that  appealed  to 
lie  was  the  range  of  Andrews'  practical 
knowledge.  I  don't  know  where  he 
•"t  his  information,  but  no  matter 
^hat  a  salesman  reported,  Andrews 
J*ay»  shot  back  a  definite  reply. 


"Don't  pay.  Employ  local  lawyer 
and  fight.  Salesman  taking  orders 
isn't  a  peddler  within  meaning  of  law. 
Peddler  only  applies  to  party  carrying 
goods,  selling  and  delivering  at  same 
time."  That  is  what  he  wired  a  sales- 
man who  had  been  held  up  in  a  south- 
ern city  until  he  had  taken  out  a 
"peddler's"  license. 

Andrews  always  kept  track  of  his 
men  by  the  orthodox  methods  — maps, 
time-tables,  and  the  like  — plus  some 
original  and  disconcerting  schemes  of 
his  own.  Apparently  he  subscribed 
for  all  the  local  papers  printed  in  the 
towns  visited  by  his  men,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  following  paragraph 
tacked  on  a  certain  telegram: 

"Your  expense  account  shows  hotel 
lakemount  night  tenth.  According 
Star  you  attended  Masonic  ball  Carson 
same  evening.  Distance  Lakemount 
Carson  thirty  miles." 

Matters  like  this  Andrews  always 
"put  up"  to  the  men  on  the  road  when 
the  thing  was  fresh. 

"A  stale  business  detail  is  about  as 
valuable  as  a  stale  glass  of  beer  or  a 
week  old  murder,"  I  culled  from 
another  telegram,  and  Andrews  would 
have  sent  the  telegram  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  discrepancy  in  the  expense 
account  even  if  the  salesman  had  been 
due  to  leave  Carson  for  home  the  same 
day. 

On  thcotherhand.  though  he  insisted 
on  calling  attention  to  these  matters 
while  they  were  red  hot,  he  also  insist- 
ed that  the  salesman  save  his  explana- 
tion until  he  could  report  personally, 
except  in  urgent  and  special  cases. 

"Save  explanation  till  return  and 
think  over  on  way  back.  You  can 
have  better  one  by  that  time."  was  one 
characteristic  reply. 

The  double  personality  salesman 
who  had  been  in  Lakemount  and  Car- 
son the  same  evening  disregarded  this 
rule  and  wired  back  what  looked  like 
a  plausible  but  anxious  defense. 

"Did  you  have  a  pleasant  partner  at 
Masonic  ball?"  was  all  the  comfort  he 
got  out  of  Andrews'  reply.  And  that 
reply,  by  the  way,  went  "collect." 

He  had  a  characteristic  method  of 
dealing  with  the  occasional  and  dis- 
gruntled salesman  who  attempted  to 
go  over  Andrews'  head  and  appeal  to 
the  general  manager. 

"Your  telegram  referred  me  by 
general  manager.  Will  report  your 
next  mistake  to  same  party,"  was  the 
form  telegram  he  used  on  all  such 
occasions.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the 
offenders  took  the  lesson  to  heart. 

"Realize  mistake.  Apologize.  Just 
been  counting  my  mistakes  you  didn't 


Dorft  Pay 


for  flat  folders  that  will  not 
last  or  keep  your  correspon- 
dence in  a  neat  and  easily 
accessible  manner. 

The  ideal  file  pocket  is  the  one  that 
accommodates  equally  well  the 
minimumand  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  letters. 


VERTICAL- EX  PA  NO  INC 


File  Pockets 

with  their  bellows-like  expaniion  do  thil 
very  thing.  Correspondence  it  always 
upright  in  the  file  and  the  index  tabs 
always  in  plain  view.  Made  of  pure  red 
rope  stock  to  outlast  twenty  ordinary 
flat  folders. 
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ALVAH  BUSHNELL  CO.,  Dept.  B 

Durabl.  Filing  Conlamrr. 

MS  Filbert  St.       Philadelphia  P.. 
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Save  Time  in  Sorting  and  Routing 
Mail,  Memos,  Orders,  Etc. 

without  changing  your  present  system;  Kleradesk  sorts 
and  routes  papers  automatically— instantly.  It  has  sep- 
arate compartments  for  all  to  whom  mall  is  distributed. 


WW ^9  »  *■    m*  ■> ■»  mm  m  mm  m  jsv^ 

It  Save*  time—  keeps  dealt*  clean— nvolda  confusion — occupies  but 
one-tenth  apace  of  "ire  basket*— eliminates  endless  shuffling  of 
paper*  to  find  the  paper  you  want.  A  Kleradesk  provide*  a  conveni- 
ent place  for  holding  reference  piper*  where  they  will  be  out  of  the 
way  but  Immediately  at  hand  when  needed. 

Built  of  Steel  Section* 

Each  compartment  I*  adjustable  from  one  Inch  to  IK  Inches  In 
width.  Any  number  of  compartment*  can  be  added  a*  required.  In- 
deied  front  and  back.  Price*  quoted  under  llluatratloni  are  for  *Und- 
ard  olive  green  finish.  Floor  section  for  3.  6  and  l^"^Jhfl^ra1p,rt" 

Pays  for  Itself 

A  Kleradeak  guarantee*  lime  aatetl  In  locating  papers.  Increased 
efllelenrr,  personal  convenience  and  the  refined  appearance  of  orderly 
desks,  from  president  to  office  boy.  a*»-ei     a        »  * 

The  price*  under  Illustration         ■  Wfmm  *»  entx  far  trtt. 
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[4  Comw«wui: 


prl 

tre  for  standard  Kleradesk  models 
la  on i e  Green  Order  one  today. 
Being  section*!,  you  may  later 
add  to  or  alter  It.  W*  guano- 
tee  complete  satisfaction. 

Ross-Could  Company 

tM  Mth  St.,  St.  Least* 
New  fork.  Cleveland 
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A  Picked  Audience  of  Executives 

/T^USINESS  reaches  more  than  100,000  of  the  best  business  executives 
XJ  of  the  country  every  month.  The  circulation  is  controlled  to  permit 
a  distribution  in  exact  ratio  to  the  business  possibilities  or  every  section 
of  the  country. 

OX  There  is  an  interesting  story  behind  the  founding  of  BUSINESS  and 
the  methods  used  in  building  and  maintaining  its  mailing  list.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  tell  it  to  concerns  or  individuals  interested  in  broadening 

of  the  country. 
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GRAND  RAPIDS 

REPUTATION 
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GUNN 
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"Lino" 
Green  Tops 

Invented  and  made  there. 

Office  Desk  Writing  Beds 

Get  em  »«-r  than  a«r  ante 
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THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 

ltSO  BROADWAY 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


What  Are  They 
Waiting  For  ? 

7[/fA NY  business  men  are  today  sitting 
1*1  around  and  waiting.  For  what  ? 
They  don't  know!  But  they  lhuuld  know 
what's  coming.  If  they  did,  probably 
most  of  them  would  not  be  waiting,  but 
urorking.  And  they  can  know.  The 
Drookmirc  Economic  Service  will  tell 
them  ;  give  them  definite  forward  advice 
on  sales  and  credit  policies  — commodity 
prices,  money  rates,  etc.  And  it  will 
advise  them  on  their  tm/it-i'i/tW  problems. 

Tlte  cm!  ii  neaTtnle,  ihe  worth  ineaf'imab'e.  Dnn*t 
[hit  Opportaoity  before  you  tee  exactly  a  hat 

Send  f'ir  fmr  current  bulletin!  11  today. 
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report.  Total  appalling,"  one  sales 
man  wired. 

Salesmen  on  the  road  who  requcstci 
Andrews  to  do  favors  outside  his  reg 
ular  duties  were  dealt  with  generousl; 
and  justly  or  turned  down,  accordinf 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  particula 
case. 

"Just  came  from  hospital.  Sat 
head  physician.  Boy  stood  operatioi 
fine.  Will  keep  you  informed."  Thu 
did  he  wire  an  anxious  father  in  Ne* 
Orleans. 

Another  brilliant  but  temperaments 
salesman  who  wired  Andrews  to  pa; 
his  lodge  dues  was  told  to  "Send  th 
secretary  your  check.  Presume  mail 
still  in  operation." 

Was  Andrews  a  hard  taskmaster 
A  bit  of  a  cynic?  A  careful  perusa 
of  his  file  might  lead  one  to  this  cod 
elusion,  were  it  not  for  the  last  telegran 
in  the  file,  sent  to  every  man  on  tb 
road  when  Andrews  hurriedly  packc 
his  grip  and  jumped  to  the  new  job  i 
San  Francisco. 

"Good-bye,  old  man,  and  God  bles 
you,"  it  ran. 

Did  the  men  appreciate  Andrews 
Was  he  that   rare  combination, 
joy  to  his  superiors  and  a  hero  to  hi 
subordinates? 

He  surely  was.  I  know,  for  I'r 
trying  to  fill  his  place. 

Best  Months  for  Business 

Do  you  know  in  what  months  of  th 
year  the  most  work  is  accomplished 
The  following  figures  prepared  by  Pai 
Clay,  the  well-known  economist,  fc 
Forbes  Magazine,  are  the  approximat 
shares  of  percentages  of  the  whol 
year's  work  done  in  each  month  of  th 
year;  and  all  the  figures  of  course  ar 
estimates  based  upon  incomplete  n 
turns.  For  example,  the  7.51  at  th 
top  of  the  left-hand  column  means  tin 
about  this  percentage  of  the  tot; 
manufacturing  work  of  the  year  is  dor 
in  January: 

Trans- 
pur-      Farm-  All 
M'«.      tation       in*;  Wor 

Month        %     %  %  % 

January  7.51  7.83  2.80  6.0 

February  6.69  7.84  3.70  6.0 

March  8.38  8.33  6.80  7.8 

April  7.60  8.37  10.40  8.7 

Mav  8.41  8.30  12.60  10.0 

June               .8.52  8.60  13.10  10.0 

July  7.68  8.04  11.30  9.0 

August  7.39  8.53  8.90  8.2 

September.  ..8.73  8.98  9.80  9.1 

October  7.58  9.42  9.90  8.9 

November      .7.78  8.79  7.10  7.8 

December  9.29  8.47  3.60  7.1 

"Each  of  these  columns,"  Mr.  Cla 
explains,  "should  total  100,  but  they  d 
not  do  so  because  of  the  incompletenci 
of  the  figures  upon  which  they  wer 
based.  However,  they  roughlly  te 
the  important  truths  of  the  situation. 
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Will  they  still  be  dreams  a  year  from  now? 


HOW  long  can  you  afford  to  wait  to 
cash  in  on  your  dreams?  The  days 
are  flying  and  you  want  to  many 
thing*  that  are  clear  out  of  reach  right 
now.  Pick  out  the  one  thing  you  want 
most  and  figure  out  bow  much  increased 
income  you  will  need  to  get  it. 

Tht  chancts  art  good  that  you  cam  ha-ve  it 
THIS  YEAR  ij  you  go  about  it  tht  right  ivaj. 

The  first  thing  you  must  do  is  to  ac- 
quire a  working  knowledge  of  the  laws 
upon  which  all  business  success  is  founded. 
The  next  thing  is  to  learn  to  apply  those 
lsws  to  entry  business  problem. 

In  other  words,  you  must  know  how  to 
analyze  rutty  business  operation  in  terms 
(And profit — because  that  is  the  one  funda- 
mental rock  upon  which  every  success- 
ful business  end  every  executive  success 
is  founded. 

Accounting  is  the  science  which  deals 
with  the  analysis  and  control  of  net  profit 
and  teaches  you  bow  to  ferret  out  waste, 
incompetence,  extravagance,  and  under- 
production in  every  department  of  busi- 
ness. Is  it  surprising  that  men  trained  in 
the  systematic  analysis  and  control  of  net 
profits  are  eagerly  sought  and  paid  un- 
usual incomes? 

Perhaps  you  think  of  an  accountant  as 
a  sort  of  a  super- bookkeeper.  Grt  that  idta 
tnt  of  your  mint/  fortvtr.  Accounting  is  a 
science — and  tht  highttt  paid  itunet  in  tht 
wtrld.  You  can  master  that  science  right 
at  home    by  mail  and  in  your  spare  time. 

From  the  very  start  you  will  be  under 
the  personal  guidance  of  the  largest  active 
faculty  of  Certified  Public  Accountants 
connected  with  any  educational  insti- 
tution. There  are  no  books — all  lessons 
arc  loose -leaf  and  all  instruction  is 
strictly  individual. 

No  matter  what  your  present  position 
nay  be  you  will  be  amazed  to  find  how 


definitely  you  can  apply  this  knowtedge 
to  your  daily  work.  Your  reasoning  power 
of  business  analysis  will  be  strengthened 
and  improved  right  from  the  start- 
Then  when  you  have  finished  the  train- 
ing in  General  Accounting  you  have  your 
choice  of  Post  Graduate  Coaching  through 
specialized  groups  of  advanced,  intensive, 
highly  practical  lessons— enabling  you  to 
concentrate  at  no  additonal  cost — on  any 
special  branch  of  Accounting  you  may 
select. 

At  all  times  you  have  the  privilege  of 
consultation  with  our  faculty  on  any  of 
your  own  business  problems.  Many  write 
us  that  this  one  feature  alone  has  been 
worth  many  times  the  whole  cost  of 
the  course. 

When  you  have  finished  you  will  have 
a  priceless  asset  that  no  man  can  ever 
take  away  from  you  and  which  always 
has  a  ready  market — a  technically  trained 
mind.  If  you  choose  to  practice  the  pro- 
fession of  accounting  i  n  any  of  its  branches 


you  will  find  that  the  business  world  is 
insistently  demanding  men  with  just  your 
training.  The  field  is  big  and  constantly 
growing.  The  work  is  fascinating,  pro- 
fitable and  dignified. 

And  don't  forget  that  accounting  has 
opened  the  gates  of  fortune  to  thousands 
of  men  who  have  never  practiced  it  as  a 
profession.  You  would  be  amazed  to  know 
how  many  of  the  business  leaders  of 
America  are  highly  trained  in  accounting. 
No  matter  what  your  ambitions  may  be 
—no  matter  what  business  position  yon 
now  occupy — accounting  will  surely  help 
you  to  the  goal  of  your  desires. 

You've  been  looking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity. There's  a  golden  one  in  your 
hands  right  now.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  it?  If  you  pass  it  up  your  dreams 
will  probably  stay  just  dreams.  If  you'll 
spend  the  next  sixty  seconds  in  filling 
out  the  coupon  below  it  may  easily  be 
the  tern  in  the  road  that  leads  to  the 
realization  >f  all  your  ambitions. 


International  Accountants  Society 

Chicago,  Illinois) 
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2626  South  Michigan  Avenue 


Intemabonal  Accountants  Society,  lac.  Dept. 44    2626  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  TO. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  Interested  In  your  advanced  accountta*  course*.  Please  aend  me  complete  informa- 
tion on  subject*  checked. 

□ GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  i  PREPARATORY 
FOR  POST  GRADUATE  COURSE 
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Education?  Any  practical  experience?  

Ever  studied  accounting?  Where  and  how  much?  
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Rebuilt  Bookkeeping  Machines 
For  All  Kinds  of  Figure  Jobs 

You  can  get  a  rebuilt  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine, 
one  that  will  post  ledgers  and  statements,  for  very  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  a  new  machine  that  will  only  list  and  add. 

.  Just  think  of  the  number  of  figure  jobs  you  can  handle 
on  a  Bookkeeping  Machine  besides  simple  addition  and 
subtraction : 

Posting  customers'  accounts  and  statements. 
Posting  accounts  payable  and  general  ledger. 
Posting  cost  and  stock  ledgers. 
Proving  postings  and  taking  trial  balance. 
Distributing  sales,  expenses  and  purchases. 

If  you  can  use  a  general  utility  machine  —  and  what  office 
cannot  ? — this  Burroughs  will  be  worth  many  times  its  cost 
to  you.  More  machine  work  means  absolute  accuracy,  neat 
records  and  time,  effort  and  money  saved. 

Rebuilt  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machines  are  fully  guar- 
anteed and  are  good  for  many  years  of  service.  Any  regular 
Burroughs  salesman  will  be  pleased  to  show  you  how  you 
can  apply  one  of  them  to  your  work. 

For  more  information  or  demonstration 
write  or  phone  the  nearest  Burroughs 
office  or  address  any  of  the  following  offices : 


General  Adding  Machine  Exchange 

 1  n corpora ted  


A  Children's  Market,  Too 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

when  Miss  Marslon  stages  a  Chil 
dren's  Story  Book  Week.  Felita  come 
down  to  the  store,  perches  cross 
legged  on  a  counter  in  the  children' 
hook  section,  takes  a  big  breath  anc 
tells  her  stories  to  a  youthful  anc 
goggle-eyed  assemblage.  And  how  sht 
can  hold  an  audience  I  To  a  merchan 
disc  manager  whom  experience  ha; 
taught  that  books  are  hard  to  move. : 
Burgess-Nash  Book  Week  with  FcliU 
Hcnsen  in  action  would  be  a  revelation 

That  same  card  index  carries,  too 
the  name  of  Morrie  Palmer.  th< 
mechanical  marvel.  Morrie  jusl 
naturally  cats  up  machinery.  He  has  i 
special  taste  for  airplanes.  At  four 
teen  Morrie  knows  as  much  about  th( 
physics  of  flying  as  the  Wright  brother 
learned  in  years  of  hazardous  experi 
mcnt  over  the  sand  dunes  at  Kith 
I  lawk.  Morrie  lives  in  a  world  o 
aeronautics;  he  talks  in  terms  acrolein- 
and  wing  area  and  lifting  force  anc 
propellor  thrust. 

By  request  Morrie  brought  hl< 
science  to  bear  to  help  Miss  Marstor 
stage  an  aviation  meet  last  summer 
Morrie  took  skillful  charge  of  the  avia 
lion  section  in  the  toy  department  o; 
the  Burgcss-Nash  store  and  collabo- 
rated, gravely  and  learnedly,  with  i 
silver-winged  young  lieutenant  from 
one  of  the  army's  flying  fields  whe 
came  to  the  store— also  at  Mis.' 
Marston's  request— to  deliver  a  busi- 
nesslike lecture  on  aviating. 

And  this  is  how  the  meet  was  staged 
Immediately  after  school  closed  for  tht 
summer  vacation  Miss  Marslon  bo  car 
her  preliminary  advertising.  The  plar 
was  to  be  a  combination  of  competi 
tions  in  two  accomplishments — th« 
building  and  flying  of  toy  airplanes. 

There  were  to  be  three  general  classi 
fications  in  the  contest:  one  for  air 
planes  bought  "knocked  down"  anc 
put  together  by  their  purchasers;  on< 
for  "store"  airplanes  that  were  bough) 
already  assembled  and  would  be  flowr 
by  their  owners;  and  one  for  plane 
strictly  home-made.  Within  thow 
general  classifications  there  were  to  b< 
divisions  as  to  the  ages  of  the  "avi 
ators"  and  the  sizes  of  the  machines 
The  prizes  were  to  range  upward  frorr 
a  five-dollar  gold  piece  to  a  forty 
dollar  plane.  Morrie  Palmer,  recofi 
nized  authority  on  toy  aviation,  woulc 
be  at  the  Burgess-Nash  store  every  da> 
to  give  assistance  and  counsel.  Mis> 
Marslon  timed  her  advertising  so  as  U 
give  the  youth  of  the  city  a  month  tc 
build  or  procure  their  airplanes  and 
prepare  for  the  contests.  In  thai 
month  enough  airplanes  were  built  in 
Omaha  to  equip  a  young  A.  E.  F. 

Omaha  boys  talked  spruce  and  linen 
and  shellac  and  rubber-band  motors- 
They  went  down  to  the  Burgess-Nash 


■  mine  lienor 
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SAVE 


your  umxJ  multigmph  ribbons.  They 
ran  be  used  over  and  over  upon, 
rffectinn  a  considerable  saving,  if  you 
ire  equipped  with  a 

HALGO 

Multigraph  Ribbon 

Re-Inker 

The  machine  pictured  above  u>  our  lat'-al  limtrl 
Multutrapb  Ribbon  Re-laker  and  will  np|ae»j 
Iks  ink  in  your  uaed  ribbooa  in  five  nnrmtr. 
tin*  at  a  rant  of  7c  (or  ink.  Ho  aitnply  M*> 
itrjrlad  that  no  experience  i>  needled  to  BpMate 
»ur  malully.  Guaranteed  by  ue  ai»d  »■  ■!•!  »<il>- 
jwt  to  the  approval  of  the-  ueer. 

Price  c*bbUl  -nk  lak  Ur  41 
rlkkoaa— I2S.M  S.aa  lei  Ait 
,  ar  iartkar  NOW 


THE  SHALLCROSS  COMPANY 
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STICKERS 


Our  Stickers  grasp  attention 
and  interest.  Our  designers 
constantly  produce  novelties 
that  are  inexpensive  business- 
getters.  Whether  it  is  a  big  or 
little  order,  we  give  it  an  expert 
touch  that  makes  our  Stickers 
distinctive. 

We  have  satisfied  customers  through, 
out  the  United  States  and  in  Canada 
and  Mexico.  We  can  satisfy  you. 
Our  Stickers  have  extra  adhesive 
quality,  are  carefully  printed  and  the 
colors  are  unsurpassed  for  brilliance, 
beauty  and  permanency. 

We  make  Stickers  of  all  sixes  and 
kinds.  Our  capacity  is  practically 
unlimited.  We  can  make  a  thousand 
or  a  million. 

Send  for  our  booklet  in 
colors.    It  gives  prices. 

ST.  LOUIS  STICKER  CO. 

1627  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


store  and  looked  over  the  stock  of 
airplanes  and  airplane  parts.  They 
consulted  with  the  aerially  erudite 
Morrie  Palmer  on  specifications  and 
materials.  They  jammed  the  airplane 
section  to  hear  the  experienced  young 
flying  lieutenant  lecture  on  aviation. 
The  newspapers  discussed  airplanes 
and  airplane  building.  This  may  have 
been  due.  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact 
that  Miss  Marston  invited  the  sport- 
ing editors  of  three  Omaha  papers  to 
act  as  judges  of  the  meet.  The  sport- 
ing editors  looked  grave  and  profes- 
sional, and  accepted  the  responsibility. 

The  meet  was  held  in  Miller  Park, 
in  the  outskirts  of  Omaha.  It  seems 
to  be  entirely  safe  to  say  that  never,  in 
all  the  history  of  aviation,  have  so 
many  airplanes  and  airplane  pilots 
been  assembled  in  one  place.  There 
were  miniature  monoplanes  and  bi- 
planes, land  planes  and  flying  boats, 
combat  planes  and  scout  craft,  planes 
of  standard  design  and  planes  that  no 
designer  had  ever  dreamed  of.  The 
air  was  full  of  them. 

Briskly  efficient,  the  three  sporting 
editors  ran  off  the  contests.  Air- 
planes whirred  in  bee-line  courses  as 
they  ought  to  do.  or  developed  internal 
troubles  and  executed  astonishing  nose- 
dives and  tail-spins,  or  "taxied"  into 
the  spectators,  the  while  the  Graflex 
cameras  of  the  newspaper  photog- 
raphers took  pot-shots  at  the  excite- 
ment. A  few  of  the  planes  were 
smashed,  and  so  were  a  few  records 
for  the  flying  of  toy  machines.  Some 
of  the  winners,  for  instance,  made 
flights  of  150  feet  and  belter.  And 
of  all  this  the  grave  and  professional 
sporting  editors  wrote  long  and  cir- 
cumstantial accounts.  Omaha  went  on 
the  map  as  a  center  of  aerial  navigation. 

Stunts,  all  these?  Maybe  so.  Miss 
Marston  doesn't  worry  much  about 
what  to  call  them.  They  make  busi- 
ness for  the  Burgess-N'ash  Company. 
And  besides  — 

"All  this  sort  of  thing  is  just  heaps  of 
fun,"  she  says.  "It  makes  business 
completely  worth  while.  Yes,  I  like 
being  advertising  manager  of  a  depart- 
ment store.  But  really"  — and  this  a 
little  wistfully -"really.  I  think  I 
would  like  sales  promotion  work  much 
belter." 

And  that  from  a  woman  who,  as  an 
advertising  manager,  is  doing  more 
sales  promotion  work  than  a  skilled 
slick-shaker  could  shake  a  stick  at! 

Price  Per  Floor? 

Somebody  — maybe  a  sales  manager 
—  called  up  an  engraving  concern  in 
Detroit  and  asked  for  a  price  quotation 
on  a  copper  plate  of  a  picture  of  his 
company's  building. 

"How  big?"  the  engraver  asked. 

"Seven  stories  high."  said  the  pros- 
pective customer. 


Labor  Turnover 
Is  Expensive 

It  pays  better  to  keep  the  workers 
you  have  spent  time  and  effort 
to  train  in  your  ways,  than  to  be 
constantly  changing.  Furnishing 
employes  with  individual  steel 
lockers  is  one  way  to  win  their 
good  will  and  loyalty. 

~  $IIH  INKERS  ™ 

Possess  many  points  of  superiority  that 
make  them  the  choice  of  discriminating 
buyers.  Made  of  smooth  sheet  steel 
with  welded  joints  and  richly  enameled. 
Multiple  locking  device  operates  with  one 
turn  of  the  key.  Adjustable  legs.  Fire, 
I  rust  and  theft-proof.  Easily  installed. 
The  reasonable  first  cost  is  the  only  cost 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  illustrates  and  describes  all  styles 
of  MEDART  Steel  Lockers  for  offices, 
factories,  stores,  clubs,  schools  and 
gymnasiums.  Inform  yourself.  Get 
the  facts.  Clip  and  mail  the  coupon 
below  to  our  nearest  office.  We  also 
make  Steel  Shelving,  Racks  and  Bins 
for  storage,  stock-room  or  office.  State 
if  interested. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 

Potomac  &  DcKalb  Scs.       St.  Louis,  Mo» 


New  York 
52  Van  Oar  bill  Ave. 


San  Francisco 
Rtallo  flldg. 


Fred  Medart  Ml,.  Co. 
Addrfn  our  ncareat  office} 


1 


Plraae  arnd  your  free  booklet  deecrlbing 
Medai I  Steel   Locker*.    We  employ  about 

 people 

Firm  Name    

Addrras. .   . 

Attention  Mr.    

We  are  Interested  In  Steel  Shelving,  Racka. 
Bias  (Please  check) 
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IF  you  buy  envelopes  in 
quantities  of  ten  thousand 
or  ten  million,  our  Buyer's 
Guide  should  prove  as  useful 
to  you  as  to  those  into  whose 
hands  it  has  already  come. 

Purchasing  agents,  adver- 
tising men,  office  managers, 
stationers,  all  have  found  it 
an  aid  in  envelope  buying. 

Have  you  sent  for  your  copy  ? 

Standard 
Envelope 

oAhnujacturing 
<9ompany 

1013  Oregon  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Fenton 
Labels  and  Seals 

STICK 


YOU  have  countless  need*  for 
labels  and  seals  in  your  busi- 
ness. Be  lure  you  uie  Fenton 
Labels  and  Seals.  They  itick  where 
you  stick  them.  The  whole  surface 
takea  hold.  No  curlineof  edges, 
tearing,  or  peeling  off.  This  stick- 
ability  is  one  of  the  thing*  that 
make  Fenton  Labels  and  Seals 
famous. 

Fenton  Label  and  Seal  designs 
are  numberless.  Fenton  quality 
means  the  best  paper — the  best 
printing  and  color  work  with  the 
beat  stic  km  if  surfaca.  Fenton 
service  insures  prompt  delivery. 
Fenton  value  means  the  best  label* 
and  seals  at  the  lowest  price  con- 
tinent with  quality. 

Let  us  supply  you  with  Fenton 
Labels  and  Seals.  Write  us  for 
prices  and  catalog. 

FENTON  LABEL  CO.,  Inc. 

SOe-512  R»c.  Str*«4 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


Reducing  the  Number 
of  Lines 

By  ERNF.ST  A.  DENCH 

MY  travels  have  taken  me  into 
three  countries,  but  neither  in 
the  United  States,  Canada  nor  England 
is  the  single  grocery  line  window  fea- 
tured to  the  extent  that  it  might  be. 

You  will  Dnd  grocers  here  and  there 
who  are  exponents  of  this  concentrated 
form  of  window  dressing,  and  generally 
they  are  doing  the  biggest  business  in 
the  city.  If  it  is  their  policy  to  devote 
a  window  display  to  a  single  article, 
they  are  generally  as  progressive  in 
other  respects. 

The  average  grocer  stocks  anywhere 
from  1,000  to  5,000  different  grocery 
articles.  Even  if  he  were  to  change 
his  window  display  every  day,  it  would 
lake  him  several  years  to  feature  each 
article  individually. 

The  tendency  today  is  toward  re- 
ducing the  number  of  grocery  items,  so 
that  the  grocer  may  have  less  capital 
tied  up  in  slow-moving  lines  and  there- 
by increase  his  turnover.  Among  these 
several  thousand  lines  are  many  dupli- 
cations. You  may  be  carrying  a  dozen 
different  brands  of  peas,  half  as  many 
of  cocoa,  perhaps  eight  kinds  of  con- 
densed milk,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

A  wholesale  grocery  salesman  who 
now  runs  a  successful  retail  store 
slocks  no  more  than  200  different 
articles,  yet  his  stock  is  as  complete  as 
that  of  any  grocer  who  stocks  ten  or 
more  times  as  many  lines.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  he  handles  only  one  or 
two  reliable  brands  on  each  product. 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  for  a  man  just 
opening  up  a  store  to  make  such  radical 
changes,  but  the  grocer  who  has  been 
in  business  some  time  and  has  patrons 
whose  tastes  vary  must  go  slowly. 

You  cannot  coerce  people  to  take  a 
certain  article  they  don't  want,  because 
there  is  always  another  grocery  store 
in  town  that  stocks  what  you  don't. 
But,  by  employing  the  right  tactics, 
you  can  educate  people  to  buy  what 
you  have.  In  this  connection  the 
single  line  grocery  window  plays  an 
important  part. 

The  whole  thing  must  be  done  gradu- 
ally and  tactfully.  The  wecding-out 
process  is  best  begun  with  well-known 
staple  lines,  because  it  is  in  these  that 
the  most  duplications  occur. 

To  get  his  customers  into  the  habit 
of  asking  for  a  single  brand  of  cocoa 
and  chocolate,  an  eastern  grocer 
staged  a  "drive"  on  these  twoproducts. 
The  lower  rear  half  of  the  window  was 
draped  with  cloth  arranged  in  artistic 
folds,  while  the  lop  half  was  covered 
with  a  lace  curtain  drape.  At  each  side 
was  a  two-tier  mound,  draped  with 
green  cloth,  on  which  rested  neat  piles 
of  cocoa  in  cans,   wilh  packets  of 


Rteht  Before  pour 
Typists  Eyes 

She  doesn't  have  to  stop  and  peer 
sidewise  to  see  her  notes,  thus  los- 
ing time,  making  errors  and  court- 
ing astigmatism.  They're  directly 
in  front  of  her  in  the 

LUDINGTON 
COPY  HOLDER 

This  allow*  the  typist  to  sit  comfortably 
and  look  straight  ahead.  It  "picks  up  ' 
each  line  for  her.  10  she  doesn't  have  to 
ararch  for  her  place.  This  ant  freedom 
from  nerve  and  eye- strain,  and  the  su- 
preme ease  with  which  the  typist  does 
her  work,  means  increased  efficiency, 
neatness  and  production. 

Si*  if  am.  s.r,d  fm  **>*X»f  "0" 

BEATON  &  CADWELL  MFG.  CO. 

Naw  Britain,  Conn. 


Dayton  Moneyweight 
Parcel  Post  Scale 

No.  145 

Capacity,  Seventy  Pounds 


Automatically  weighing  and  computing 
to  the  fall  capacity  of  the  scale. 

Moneyweight  Scale  Co. 

326  WEST  MADISON  »T, CHICAGO 
Sa/as  Distribution 
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chocolate  laid  between.  In  the  middle 
w:is  a  wooden  float,  covered  with 
ijreen  cloth  and  raised  several  feet  from 
[he  floor  on  two  stands,  which  were 
hidden  by  a  large  sign  placed  in  front, 
rhe  sign  announced: 

"SPECIAL  SALE  — Cocoa  and 
chocolate.  Imitation  of  a  cut-glass 
nappy  FREE  with  one  can  of  cocoa 
>nd  one  cake  of  sweet  chocolate." 

At  the  ends  of  the  float  were  two 
fully  dressed  dolls,  holding  a  packet 
»f  the  chocolate  between  them.  The 
Riddle  part  of  the  float  contained 
levtral  packets  of  chocolate.  On  the 
loor  in  front  were  two  rows  of  cut-glass 
dishes. 

When  the  grocer  decided  to  con- 
ttnlrate  on  tea,  the  premium  selected 
Has  a  china  dinner  plate.  The  back- 
|round  to  this  window  was  formed  with 
rhitc  lace  curtains,  with  folds  of  black 
velvet  across  the  middle  from  left  to 
right.  Attached  to  the  velvet  was  a 
lingle  row  of  packet  tea  labels.  Plates 
Fere  neatly  stacked  upright  at  the 
back,  the  plates  being  arranged  in 
rows,  one  a  little  higher  than  the  other. 
Kt  each  front  side  was  a  butterfly- 
ihapcd  mould,  formed  by  two  cones 
placed  on  top  of  each  other  and  joined 
it  the  narrowest  points.  Each  mound 
Iras  covered  with  pleats  of  whute  cloth, 
bordered  at  the  top  and  bottom  by  a 
ieries  of  black  ribbon  rosettes.  Where 
the  two  cones  joined,  a  single  china 
plate  was  attached  and  bordered  by  a 
>eries  of  black  rosettes.  Strung  down 
the  center  from  near  the  glass  was  a 
ungle  row  of  plates  on  a  slender  chain. 
\  card  announced: 

"FREE  With  one  pound  of  50c 
lea." 

The  display  was  completed  by  four 
>lates  placed  in  single  file  along  the 
ronl  by  the  window  glass. 

When  baking  powder  was  featured, 
he  window  at  the  back  was  decorated 
vith  a  huge  bell,  outlined  with  crepe 
>aper.  At  the  center  was  a  platform, 
he  first  two  tiers  of  which  contained 
lumblers,  with  a  pyramid  of  cans  of 
aking  powder  above.  Cans  of  baking 
fowder  were  stacked  at  each  side  in 
tyramid  form  from  the  floor.  About 
talf-way  up  each  pyramid  two  small 
[lass  shelves,  each  filled  with  six 
[lasses,  jutted  out.  A  card  in  the 
oreground  announced: 

"12  Tumblers  FREE  TODAY  with 
me  pound  of  baking  powder." 

The  premium  as  a  sales  stimulant  is 
lot  absolutely  necessary ; still  it  induces 
nany  people  to  experiment. 

The  single  line  window  display,  how- 
ver,  can  be  made  to  accomplish  some 
ine  work  in  eliminating  surplus  brands, 
v  single  grocery  line  display  once  or 
wice  weekly  for  six  or  more  consecu- 
ive  months  should  reduce  your  slock 
>y  dozens  of  lines,  allowing  you  the  use 
if  the  capital  for  expansion  in  other 
tactions. 


WHY  are  rubber  stamps  used  in  your  office?  Because  you  want  to 
print  the  unt  thing  day  after  day,  and  a  rubber  stamp  for  thU 
purpose  savea  its  cost  thousands  of  timet  over.  THE  ADDRESS- 
ERPRESS  performs  a  similar  function  in  a  much  bigger  way.  Into  a  Oct 
of  Elliott  Index  Cards  your  stenographer  atencila  that  list  of  customers' 
or  prospects'  names  you  have  to  write  every  few  days.  Then — forever 
after — these  cards  will  address  your  circulars,  statements  and  other  busi- 
ness forma  as  much  footer  than  hand-addressing  as  rubber  stamps  are 
faster  than  handwriting.  8$wt  for  our  bookltt  "  Addrtttrrprtssiny. 

THE  ELLIOTT  COMPANY,  143  Albany  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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No  Expensive  Embossing  Machine  to  Buy 
Changes  of  Address  Easily  and  Quickly  Made 

METAL  address  plates 
used  in  former  ad- 
dressing machines 
had  to  be  embossed  with 
n  expensive  outfit.  But 
the  Fibre  Address 
Cards  used  in  the  AD- 
DRESSERPRESS  can 
stenciled  on  any  stan- 
dard typewriter.  Thio  fea- 
ture is  especially  advan- 
tageous to  concerns  which 
appreciate  the  superior  de- 
sirability and  accuracy  of 
being  able  to  handle  all 
details  pertaining  to  their 
mailing  litta  in  their  own 
offices. 
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SURPRISED! 


COPIES  that 
look  like  origi- 
nals and  the  clean- 
liness  and  long 
wear  of  Panama 
Bronze  Carbon 
Papers  have  sur- 
prised thousands 
of  operators — and 
their  employers 
too. 


If  there  is  not  a 

Panama  dealer  in  your  city,  send  direct  to  us  for  samples, 
with  the  name  of  your  dealer,  and  we  will  include  an  in- 
teresting and  helpful  chart  to  solve  carbon  paper  problems. 
Specify  color  and  weight  of  samples  wanted. 

MANIFOLD   SUPPLIES  CO.,  Manufacturers 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.   (Station  L4)  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  NEAT  CORRESPONDENCE     LONG-WEARING  PANAMA  RIBBONS 

"Panama  Your  Letters" 
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"Ah  !  here's  the  kind  of  forms 
I  need  to  keep  my  accounts" 


The  Latest  in  Smuggling 

Not  "hooch"  alone  finds  its  devioi 
way  into  "the  states."  Recently 
was  discovered  that  a  new  kind  i 
smuggling  was  eluding  the  oflici 
watchers  along  the  fortlcss  inte 
national  line.  It  was  the  smuggling  > 
money. 

The  discovery  was  made  by  tl 
bankers  of  Cleveland.  It  happent 
that  Canadian  money  was  being  di 
counted  in  Cleveland  at  20  per  cei 
discount.  But  the  discount  was  moi 
or  less  theoretical,  in  that  in  man 
instances  the  banks  were  permittin 
their  merchant  customers  to  dcpos 
Canadian  money  at  100  per  cent.  Bi 
the  situation  was  disquieting,  and 
became  even  more  disquieting  whc 
the  intermixture  of  Canadian  coin  i 
the  deposits  began  to  increase.  "Let 
look  into  this  thing."  the  bankers  sai< 

They  looked  and  found  this  new  kin 
of  smuggling.  A  ring  of  operator 
it  transpired,  was  "buying"  Canadui 
money  in  Canada  — buying  it  wil 
American  money— and  then  cany  in 
it  across  the  border  and  converting 
into  American  money.  For  son 
reason  the  ring  had  picked  Cleveland  i 
the  market  place. 

With  exchange  between  the  l» 
kinds  of  money  standing  at  20  per  ccn 
the  smugglers  were  realizing  a  gra 
profit  of  20  per  cent  every  time  the 
crossed  from  Canada  with  a  grip  full  < 
monev;  and  their  "importations 
ranged  from  $5,000  to  $15,000  each. 

The  bankers  acted,  and  quickl; 
Every  customer  was  told  that  in  futui 
all  Canadian  money  would  be  di: 
counted  at  20  per  cent  on  deposi 
Mindful  of  this,  the  merchants  bega 
scrutinizing  their  receipts  and  refusin 
to  accept  the  Dominion  cash  except  • 
the  prevailing  discount.  Then  th 
Cleveland  Electric  Railway  Compan 
posted  placards  in  its  street  ca 
announcing  that  Canadian  mom 
would  not  be  accepted  by  its  coi 
clue  tors  at  all;  and  that  made 
unanimous. 

Hints  for  Buyers 

The  trials  of  a  buyer  form  the  bas 
of  a  humorous  skit  that  is  making  tli 
rounds  of  the  store  newspapers  pul 
lished  by  department  stores.  Th 
title  reads:  "Good  Health  Hints  t 
Buyers."    The  "advice"  follows: 

"Rise  at  6  a.  m.  Stand  in  the  niic 
die  of  the  room,  raise  arms  slowl 
above  the  head,  take  a  deep  brcal 
and  say,  'Damn  the  advertising  d< 
partmcnt* — lower  arms  in  attitude  c 
deepest  despair. 

"Extend  body  Hal  downward  o 
floor,  cover  eyes  with  hands,  kick  heel 
and  concentrate  on  employment  At 
partmcnt.    Weep  until  dry. 

"Kneel,  wring  hands  and  meditat* 
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METHODS 


Shows  limple  ind  scientific  methods  of  kecpinp  all 
kinds  of  business  records  in  loose-leaf  bonks. 

Send  for  Our  144- Page  FREE  Book 

It's  FRF.E  for  the  asking,  and  is  full  <>f  lielpful 
information  on  record-keeping  for  office,  factory 
and  store.    Wntt  today. 
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ipon  the  receiving  department  and 
[roan  about  fifty  times. 

"Assume  sitting  posture,  grab  head 
kith  both  hands,  sway  to  and  fro  and 
bless'  the  credit  office.  Repeat 
wenty-nine  times. 

"Collapse  on  the  floor— consider  the 
ncome  tax  and  gnash  your  teeth." 

Paying  a  Debt  Without 
Knowing  It 

"Kindly  place  this  check  to  my 
redit,  said  the  merchant,  as  he 
slipped  through  the  cashier's  window 
i  check  for  $24.17  which  John  Brown, 
sne  of  the  customers,  had  just  given 
um. 

"Mr.  Brown  hasn't  that  much  to  his 
rredit,"  said  the  cashier. 

'That's  queer."  declared  the  mer- 
chant, "for  he  gave  me  that  check  this 
forenoon  and  showed  me  his  book  with 
&500  to  his  credit." 

'That  may  be  true,"  replied  the 
cashier,  "but  a  note  of  a  man  named 
Jackson  endorsed  by  Brown  fell  due 
today  and  we  charged  it  up  to  Mr. 
Brown's  account,  which  is  the  reason 
there  are  not  sufficient  funds  here  to 
pay  Brown's  check." 

"Did  you  notify  Brown  that  you 
were  going  to  do  it?"  demanded  the 
merchant. 

"No— we  didn't  have  to." 

"Well,"  declared  the  merchant,  "it 
nay  be  law,  but  it  doesn't  look  reason- 
able to  me  that  if  I  have  a  deposit  here 
you  can  apply  it  to  a  note  of  mine  with- 
out as  much  as  saying  'by  your  leave  I' " 

The  merchant  was  wrong,  however; 
the  general  rule  is  that  if  a  depositor 
is  indebted  to  a  bank  the  latter  may 
apply  his  general  deposit  to  the 
debt  without  notice  to  the  depositor, 
is  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
he  debt. 

This  rule  has  been  laid  .down  by 
practically  all  the  leading  American 
fourts,  including  the  United  States 
-upreme  Court  and  the  state  courts 
Jf  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia 
and  other  states. 

"It  cannot  be  doubted,"  says  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  "that 
ucept  under  special  circumstances,  or 
vhere  there  is  a  statute  to  the  contrary, 
i  deposit  of  money  upon  general  ac- 
count with  a  bank  creates  the  relation 
if  debtor  and  creditor.  The  money 
deposited  becomes  part  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  bank,  to  be  dealt  with  by 
.  as  other  moneys,  to  be  loaned  to 
customers  and  parted  with  at  the  will 
of  the  bank.  It  creates  an  ordinary 
debt,  not  a  privilege  or  right  of  a  fidu- 
ciary character." 


Strong 

and 

Flexible 


The  Sperry  Telephone  Arm  is  a  sturdy 
affair  which  makes  it  possible  to  have 
your  telephone  almost  instantly  before  you — 
and  as  quickly  out  of  the  way.  And  it  is 
accomplished  without  the  devastating  sweep  of 
the  telephone  cord  across  your  desk,  spilling 
ink  or  scattering  papers,  because  the  cord 
is  neatly  attached  by  eyelets  to  the  arm  itself. 

The  Sperry  Arm  is  always  within  reach  —  always  out  of  the  \ 
Write  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  Sperry  Arm  dealer. 


Guaranteed  for  S 


Address  Dept.  41. 


Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Company 

Chicago,  III. 


All  Mann  Products 

are  made  under  our  roof 


Many  banlu  purr-haan  at) 
their  offire  aupphra  and 
Muipoftrnl  from  u..  AM 
Mans  produrt,  arr  al- 
way*  of  th»  Borat  l«aUi» 


INCE  1848,  we  have  been  growing 
gradually,  until  today  we  occupy  every 
inch  of  space  in  our  eight  story  factory  build- 
ing, 21  to 27  North  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
In  this  one  plant  we  have  the  following 
complete  manufacturing  departments: 

Wank  Book  BaanVfy  Kngrnring  and  Printing  from  Si  r»l 

Loann  Lml  H  „  I,  -  ,  Dtparunant 

Lithograph.**  Orpartnarnl  Copying  Book  Bindery  with  onr  own  Papar 

Printing  Drpannmn  Mill,  at  l^mbn . .  i:  - .  N.  J. 

Each  of  the  above  is  a  complete  plant  in  itself.  Each 
process  is  started  and  completed  in 


This  assures  a  uniform,  superior  quality  of  work, 
impossible  to  obtain  if  each  process  were  done  in 
a  different  shop. 

Blank  Hooka  —  Bonad  and  Loame  Lmtl — Lithographing.  Priming, 
tlngrnving.  Ofte*  Stationery  and  Snppliaa 

WILLIAM  MANN  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 

POUNDED  IN  1*4* 
NfW  York  Officii :  261  Bnadluay 
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BUSINESS 


You  May  Lose  This 
If  You  Cant  Figure  This 


BANKRUPTCY  STATISTICS  tell  us  that  more 
than  ninety  jmt  cent  of  all  retailers  fail  sooner  or 
later.  Many  authorities  have  said  that  these  failures 
are  due  more  often  to  the  lack  of  detailed  records, 

giving  knowledge  of  ex-   

penses,  gales  and  profits, 
than  to  any  other  cause. 
But  with  an  easy,  ecomic- 
al  way  of  getting  these 
records,  nowadays,  even  a 
small  merchant  cannot 
plead  lack  of  time  or 
monev  as  an  excuse. 


There's  An  Easy  Way 
to  Do  It 

Take  the  Herman  Swike  =^^^^=^^^== 

Mercantile  Company  in 

Maysville,  Mo.,  for  example — carrying  only  400  ac- 
counts on  the  Customers'  Ledger.  They  have  ten 
departments,  including  groceries,  men's  and  women's 
clothing,  shoes,  drygoods,  house  furnishings,  etc.  In 
such  a  diversified  business,  unless  close  watch  is  kept, 
the  profits  are  often  absorbed  by  overhead,  slow 
moving  stock,  wastes,  errors  and  needless  items  of 
expense. 

But  Mr.  Swike  has  means  of  perfect  control  over 
expense,  errors  and  every  detail  of  his  business — a 
Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine.  It  helps  him  get 
the  greatest  possible  return  from  his  business. 

With  his  Burroughs  a  daily  record  of  purchases, 
sales  and  inventory  is  made  in  each  department.  He 
gets  a  daily  analysis  of  business  done  by  each  clerk 
and  a  monthly  report  of  the  cash  and  charge  sales 
in  each  department  compared  with  the  same  month 
the  previous  year.    The  figures  point  out  the  weak 


To  make  a  satisfactory  profit  the  retailer 
must  know  where  his  profit  comes  from — 
what  each  department  is  earning;  how 
much  each  clerk  sells;  which  items  of  mer- 
chandise are  most  in  demand  —  and  he 
must  see  that  every  cent  of  expense  is 
recorded  and  charged  against  the  depart- 
ment which  it  affects. 


spots;  leaks  are  located;  dead  stock  is  disposed  o 
and  the  margin  of  profit  is  safeguarded  by  increasini 
turnovers.    Such  methods  have  a  definite  cash  value 
"My  Burroughs  shows  up  every  angle  of  the  bu« 

  ness,"  says  Mr.  Swike 

"and  gives  me  the  trw 
costs.  The  profits  tak» 
care  of  themselves. 


"If  a  merchant  know: 
he  is  losing  money,  aw 
how  much  and  why,  hi 
may  find  out  how  to  savt 
himself  before  it  is  to< 
late." 

Many  thousands  ol 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^s     merchants  have  learned 

to  watch  their  costs  an<l 
insure  their  profits  just  as  Mr.  Swike  does — with  a 
Burroughs.  An  hour  or  so  spent  with  his  Burroughs 
Machine  every  day  or  two  will  keep  a  retailer 
posted  on  what  is  being  done,  and  needs  to  be  done, 
in  his  business.  This  is  the  only  safe  way  to  run  a 
business  so  as  to  make  sure  of  a  satisfactory  profit. 

Talk  it  over  with  a  Burroughs  man  and  let  him 
show  you  what  figures  will  do  for  your  business. 

The  A  B  C  of  Business 

Adding,  Bookkeeping  and  Calculating  represent  the  thru 
great  groups  of  figuring  operations  that  constitute  the  ADC 
business.  To  handle  these  oper.it ions  the  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company  manufactures  three  types  of  machines,  in  a 
wide  variety  of  styles  and  size*,  among  which  may  be  found  a 
machine  that  will  fit  the  needs  of  any  business,  large  »r 
Htnall. 

Burroughs  offices  are  located  in  more  than  200  cities  in  the 
Uuited  States  and  Canada.  Get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  one, 
or  write  direct  to  the  Home  Office  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 


\dding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 
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Machines 

gitized  by  Google 


Bring  the  dollars  home  to  roost — 


Collections!  Nothing  is  of  more  importance  to  business  execu- 
tives today.  A  ledger  that  will  bring  the  dollars  flying  to  your 
till  will  relieve  you  of  a  lot  of  work  and  worry. 

One  way  to  help  solve  the  collection  problem  is  to  get  your  state- 
ments out  on  time.  Obviously — the  sooner  the  bills  go  out,  the 
sooner  the  money  comes  in.  These  days — a  good  ledger  is  "worth 
its  weight  in  gold". 

The  L.  B.  Card  ledger  will  get  your  statements  out  on  time. 
//  Ivill  do  more.  Being  up-to-the-minute,  it  will  give  you  an  instant 
record  of  the  credit  of  every  customer  on  the  books. 

We'd  like  nothing  better  than  to  have  you  come  in  and  say: 
"Trope  to  me  why  I  should  install  the  L.  V.  Card  ledger". 

We'll  do  it  today  if  you  say  so. 


43  Federal  street      316  Broadway        910  Chestnut  street       6  N.  Michigan  ave. 


Write  for  sample  cards  and  booklet— 
'£.  ft  Card  ledgers  mechanically  posted 


Boston 


lvtr  .lt.  lit*  W4.Mn1t.1n  bttd. 


frjr  .tisflrl  I  Max  .  WTi  lr«,  M»». 

'••ar.'>»   III  (•:  K  irnr,  MK. 
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<»it  1-.4  in  it «  :«',  v  .  t>|<ic 


Every  grape  in  the  purple  bunch 
is  an  original.   And  there  are 

no  copies  in  the  white  stack  of  beautifully  printed 
sheets,  as  it  comes  from  the  Mimeograph;  every 
impression  is  an  original.  That  is  why  the  Mimeo- 
graph,  in  careful  hands,  does  neatly  and  exactly  its 
remarkable  work.    Five  thousand  impressions  of  a 
typewritten  letter  or  form,  all  more  nearly  alike  than 
grapes  from  the  same  stem,  it  produces  in  an  hour- 
forty  thousand  a  day — at  negligible  cost.  Designs,  plans, 
cartoons,  etc.,  are  easily  traced  on  the  same  stencil  and 
printed  in  the  one  operation — thereby  eliminating  cost 
of  expensive  cuts.   The  Mimeograph  is  saving  millions 
of  dollars,  and  countless  measures  of  time,  for  the  com- 
mercial and  educational  institutions  of  America.    Let  us 
show  you  how  it  will  save  for  you.    Get  booklet  "B-4" 
from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  —  and  New  York. 
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Google 


They  meet  your  need 


Every  requirement  of  your  office  is  met 
in  our  Steel  Storage  Units. 

There  are  seven  sizes,  from  a  small  card 
size  to  a  full-size  legal  blank.  They 
make  instantly  available,  card  records, 
letters,  legal  forms,  cancelled  checks, 
filled  and  inactive  ledger  leaves,  etc. 

These  units  are  light,  strong,  durable, 
economical,  attractive  in  appearance; 
fire  resisting.  Drawers  operate  easily; 
gliding  smoothly  and  easily  on  their 
sled  runners. 

Consult  with  our  nearest  representative. 
He'll  be  able  to  advise  with  you  about 
the  kind  best  suited  to  your  business. 

Baker -Vawter  Company 

Originator*  &  Manufacturer*  Lootc  Lea/  &Stect  Filing  Eqwtfymmt 

Of  (Keel  In  5  2  (it  iri, 
m*nuJ-M  i  j-i-i*  |it*n'i  at 
B*-nt"rt  Harbor.  Mich. 
Sin  Francitco,  I'jltf. 
ll.ly.kc. 
Ranm  City,  Mo. 

C-maJLin  Di»tfilnii<T«  : 
Co^dnd  -  i'h»it«»nft, 
l.iii.,  bratnptun,  (Jul. 


■ 
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BUILT-TO- ENDURE 


"Structural  Strength" 
Model 


With  Underwriter*' 
Label 


i    sa<         •»    iai  uu 


This  Safe combine*  t he  "OW  Lim"  Standard*  of  Strength,  as  developed  in  the  Safe  Maker's  art  for  over  a  period  of  fifty  year*  ( i.  e.,  Structural 
Str/ngth),  together  with  ea*y  portability  and  also  Meat  Ri  lista :•.<■<•,  for  which  it  ha*  been  awarded  the  "B"  Label  by  the  Underwriter*' 
Laboratories.  Concerning  fire  protection,  if  the  safe  i*  surrounded  by  highly  inflammable  material,  the  building  itself  will  collapse  long 
before  high  temperature*  have  been  developed,  and  Structural  Strrngth  will  have  been  required  in  the  Safe  more  than  heat  resistance  fori'« 
FALL  PLUS  THE  CRUSHING  LOAD  OF  A  COLLAPSING  BUILDING. 

Thi*  Safe  haa  the  FOUR  BIG  qualities  that  you  cjtpct  to  find  in  a  S*fc—8TRUCTURAL  STRENGTH— to  withstand 
a  fall,  plu*  the  crushing  load  of  a  c<>1lap*ing  building,     FIRK    PROTECTION    lo   withstand  fire  and  heat. 
THIEF  PROTECTION.    SERVICE  QUALITIES. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  the  United  Statr*  Government.    It  ha*  been  tented  and  beara  the  Underwriter*'  "B"  Label.    It  hat  the  lowest 
Casualty  Insurance  rate  granted  by  the  Burglar'*  Insurance  Underwriters' Association. 

In  it  any  of  the  Globc-H'erniclce  Horiwintal  Filing  Cabinet  Sections  can  be  fitted  so  that  jrssu  can  arrange  anv  combination  of  files  you 
desire.  These  filing  cabinets  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy  and  coat  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind     Our  eataintu*  A'o.  "ffifi"  cxplaint  all. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

BRANCH  STORES  IN:     New    KorA,    Chicago,    Philadelphia,    Boston,   St    Louia,    Detroit,    Washington,  Cleveland 


Agent*  in  All  Cities 


Agents  in  All  Cities 
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Industry's  Moving  Day 


A  CENTURY  AGO  the  valleys  of 
AM  a  certain  county,  not  far  from 
New  York  City,  were  filled  with 
wheat  fields.  Today  they  are  filled 
with  dense  woods.  The  only  remain- 
ing evidence  of  their  earlier  utility  is 
here  and  there  a  tumble-down  stone 
fence  running  through  the  thicket  — 
fences  piled  by  colonial  farmers  from 
the  abundance  of  stone  that  littered 
their  lands. 

These  lands  once  supplied 
most  of  the  wheat  for  New 
York,  and  their  owners  pros- 
pered—until the  railroads 
came.  The  wheat  raisers  of 
this  county,  and  of  the  other 
less  fertile  sections  of  the 
Kast.  were  the  first  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  revolution 
in  transportation. 

As  freight  rates  came  down 
and  middle  western  wheat 
was  brought  in  constantly 
increasing  volume  to  eastern 
markets,  the  price  of  wheat 
fell  and  the  New  York 
farmers  soon  found  them- 
selves unable  to  produce  it 
at  a  profit.  In  the  end  their 
(arms  were  abandoned  to 
whatever  would  take  root 
and  the  impoverished  owners 
moved  on  to  the  more  fertile 
free  lands  of  the  West. 

This  was  the  beginning  of 
a  process  of  agricultural 
centralization  under  the  influ- 
ence of  improved  transporta- 
tion that  went  on  throughout 
the  entire  period  of  railroad 
expansion  and  falling  freight 
fates.  Food  production  was 
centralized  in  the  West  and 
manufacturing,  at  the  same 
time,  was  centralized  in  the 
East.  Both  were  placed  upon 
a  new  long-haul  basis. 

Goods  from  established 
industrial  centers  near  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  could  be 
dipped  into  the  West  by  rail 
so  cheaply  that  the  develop- 
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mcnt  of  manufacturing  in  the  new 
territory,  where  labor  was  scarce  and 
free  capital  limited,  met  with  almost 
complete  discouragement.  Practically 
all  industrial  development  went  on 
where  industry  had  been  started— in 
the  East. 

Industry  was  centralized  by  cheap 
long-distance  transportation.  Inevi- 
tably it  will  be  decentralized  by  the 


MOtO  IT  twins  »»lLO»*r    «t«  TOM  CITT 

Oob-  up  view  of  »n  esitaioral  new  Sinclair  refinery,  Eaat  Chicago,  Indiana 


present  high  transportation  rales.  In 
some  industries  the  process  has  already 
begun. 

Ixmg-haul  rates  today  are  at  higher 
levels  than  in  nearly  fifty  years.  When 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
began  gathering  its  statistics  in  1887, 
the  railroad  revenue  per  ton  mile  was 
only  a  little  over  a  cent.   By  1916  it 
had  dropped  to  seven  and  seven  onc- 
hundredths  mills.  Since  then 
it  has  soared  until  at  present 
the  revenue  per  ton  mile  is 
something  over  a  cent  and  a 
quarter. 

Had  the  rise  in  rates  re- 
flected by  these  figures  been 
spread  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  industry 
would  have  been  gradually 
re-located  for  the  elimination 
of  long  hauls.  Compressed 
within  a  short  period  of  five 
years,  during  most  of  which 
the  world  was  at  war,  the 
increase  in  rates  has  given 
industry  little  time  to  think, 
much  less  to  act. 

The  limited  decentraliza- 
tion now  taking  place  is  going 
on  under  the  compulsion  of 
economic  forces  that  have 
been  little  understood.  The 
movement  has  not  got  into 
full  swing,  but  when  all 
industry  rids  itself  of  the 
delusion  that  freight  rates 
soon  will  be  back  somewhere 
near  the  old  levels,  the  re- 
location of  manufacturing 
establishments  and  parts  of 
manufacturing  establish- 
ments may  be  precipitous. 

The  first  railroad  rales, 
when  the  locomotive  was 
just  emerging  from  the 
experimental  stage,  were 
fixed  on  the  ton -per- mile 
basis  of  the  old  cartage 
systems.  It  cosl  $5  to  send 
a  barrel  of  flour  100  miles 
by  carl.  To  send  il  twice 
as  far  cost  twice  as  much  —  or 
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1  he  world'*  largest  locomotive,  a  "pueher"  recently  Installed  by  the  Erie  Railroad 


more  than  the  barrel  of  flour  was  worth. 

This  system  of  rate-making  was  well 
adapted  to  cartage,  since  it  made  the 
cost  of  transportation  prohibitive  out- 
side the  radius  the  carts  could  serve 
economically.  Railroad  managers  soon 
discovered  that  it  was  not  so  well 
adapted  to  the  new  steam  lines.  The 
ton-pcr-milc  basis  of  charge  deprived 
them  of  the  very  kind  of  business  they 
were  best  fitted  to  handle. 

A  new  system  was  soon  devised, 
under  which  long-haul  rates  were 
successively  reduced,  until  at  last  they 
were  only  a  little  higher  than  short- 
haul  rates,  and  to  send  a  consignment 
of  f>oods  across  the  continent  cost  little 
more  than  to  send  it  across  the  state. 

The  first  rates  had  been  fixed  just 
low  enough  to  divert  haulage  from  the 
carls  and  canals.  There  were  steady 
reductions  thereafter  as  new  lines  came 
in  competition  with  the  old,  as  locomo- 
tives and  rolling  stock  were  improved 
and  as  iron  gave  place  to  steel  rails. 

Between  1850,  when  there  were 
66.000  miles,  and  1880,  when  there 
were  28f».0(X)  miles  of  track,  the  cost  of 
transportation  was  cut  more  than  half. 
The  practical  equality  between  long- 
haul  and  short-haul  rales  at  the  end  of 
this  period  was  quite  as  important  a 
factor  in  the  centralization  of  manu- 
facturing in  the  Kast  as  the  lowness  of 
the  rates  themselves. 

The  tendency  was  for  each  important 
industry  to  develop  and  centralize 
itself  where  it  firsl  got  a  foothold  in 
this  country.  English  pollers  settled 
and  started  their  potteries  in  Western 
New  Jersey.  When  an  ambitious 
workman  or  the  son  of  a  master  potter 
was  ready  to  start  in  business  for 
himself,  he  usually  established  his 
pottery  "across  the  creek"  from  the 
parent  plant.  There  he  could  be  sure 
of  getting  skilled  workmen  and  atten- 
tion for  his  wares  from  the  buyers 
iing  to  the  larger  pottery. 


Bavarian  potters  settled  later  in 
Ohio  and  started  potteries  there.  Still 
other  potteries  would  have  been  estab- 
lished farther  west,  except  for  the 
coming  of  low  transportation  rates, 
which  permitted  New  Jersey  and  Ohio 
to  remain  the  poltcry  centers  of  the 
nation,  despite  the  westward  move- 
ment of  population. 

Aside  from  its  comparatively  small 
water  power  resources,  which  fell  into 
disuse  with  the  development  of  the 
steam  engine,  New  England  has  no 
natural  advantages  for  textile  manu- 
facture. It  is  the  textile  center  of  the 
United  States  today  principally  because 
of  the  determination  of  its  people  that 
Great  Britain  should  not  succeed  in 
preventing  industrial  development  in 
the  new  nation  after  the  Revolution  by 
forbidding  exportation  of  her  newly 
invented  textile  machines. 

'piIE  Massachusetts  government  paid 
Robert  and  Alexander  Barr,  two 
Scotch  immigrants,  $1,000  to  recon- 
struct machines  for  carding,  roping  and 
spinning  cotton  and  wool,  with  which 
they  had  been  familiarin  Scotland,  from 
memory.  These  machines  were  widely 
copied,  and  when  the  whaling  industry 
declined,  releasing  capital  for  invest- 
ment, and  low  freight  rates  came  with 
improved  transportation,  the  textile 
industry  was  established  on  a  firm 
foundation  in  New  England. 

Freight  rates  exercised  a  still  more 
direct  influence  toward  centralization 
in  one  locality  upon  new  industries 
started  later.  Akron  is  the  rubber 
center  of  the  western  hemisphere,  for 
example,  because  a  pioneer  rubber 
manufacturer  set  up  his  factory  there 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  very  favor- 
able freight  rates  on  rubber  goods  from 
the  railroads  passing  through  the  town. 

When  additional  capital  was 
attracted  to  the  industry  by  a  new 
process  of  hardening  rubber,  the 


obvious  place  to  establish  the  new 
plants  was  Akron— where  it  would 
enjoy  the  same  low  freight  rates  as  the 
original  factory,  with  which  it  would 
have  to  compete. 

The  influence  of  low  freight  rates 
upon  the  development  of  practically 
every  other  manufacturing  industry' 
was  the  same.  The  result  is  that  8f> 
per  cent  of  all  the  collars  and  cuffs 
made  in  the  United  States,  for  example, 
are  manufactured  in  Troy;  f>4  per  cent 
of  the  gloves  and  mittens  in  the 
neighboring  towns  of  Gloversvillc  and 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.;  48  per  cent  of  the 
brass  ware  in  Connecticut,  and  46 
per  cent  of  the  carpels  in  Philadelphia. 

The  tendency  to  centralization  was 
followed,  inevitably,  by  a  tendency  to 
combination  and  monoply.  As  manu- 
facturing machinery  was  improved 
and  increased  in  cost,  the  advantage  of 
combining  all  plants  established  in  one 
locality  and  turning  out  the  same 
product  became  readily  apparent. 
Duplication  of  expensive  machinery 
could  thereby  be  avoided  and  the 
machines  that  were  necessary  could 
be  kept  in  continuous  operation.  Raw 
materials,  bought  for  all  in  one  order, 
could  be  bought  more  cheaply  and 
waste  could  be  economically  converted 
into  salable  by-products. 

The  census  of  1840,  just  before  the 
period  of  railroad  expansion  and  low 
freight  rates  began,  shows  the  largest 
number  of  small  manufacturing  enter- 
prises the  country  has  ever  had  in 
proportion  to  its  population.  With 
each  succeeding  census  the  number 
steadily  declined. 

The  waste  involved  in  transporting 
raw  materials  from  the  West  to  the 
East  and  back  to  the  West  again  as 
finished  products  in  ever-increasing 
quantities  has  frequently  been  pointed 
out  by  economists.  Prior  to  the  war 
their  theories  received  little  attention. 
The  minds  of  industrial  leaders  were 
occupied  with  America's  new  contribu- 
tion to  industrial  progress  — standard- 
ized volume  production. 

So  long  as  transportation  costs  were 
low  the  actual  money  waste  in  freight 
charges  that  could  be  eliminated  by 
decentralization  was  small.  This  waste 
was  more  than  overrome  by  the  savings 
of  big-scale  production  in  the  East. 

The  war  put  a  different  aspect  on 
the  question.  The  nation  was  not 
then  concerned  with  eliminating  money 
wastes,  but  it  was  greatly  concerned 
with  eliminating  wastes  of  service.  Of 
all  services,  none  was  more  vital  than 
the  service  of  transportation  — and  ol 
none  was  there  greater  waste. 

Congestion  of  traffic  in  the  East, 
due  to  the  concentration  of  manu- 
facturing there,  grew  to  such  propor- 
tions at  the  critical  stage  of  the  war 
as  to  threaten  a  complete  damming  up 
of  the  stream  of  food  and  supplies 
to  Europe.  Every  agency  of  the 
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government  joined  with  the  Railroad 
Administration  in  its  effort  to  get 
maximum  service  out  of  the  railroads 
by  minimizing  waste  and  congestion. 

Encouragement  was  given  by  every 
purchasing  branch  of  the  government 
to  the  establishment  of  new  manu- 
facturing enterprises  near  sources  of 
raw  materials  in  the  West.  No  order 
was  placed  east  of  the  Mississippi  that 
rould  be  handled  in  the  West. 

Southern  ports  were  developed  to 
civc  new  outlets  of  supplies  in  addition 
to  those  previously  developed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  industry  in  the  North. 
Large  shipbuilding  contracts  were 
given  to  Pacific  Coast  yards,  in  order 
that  cars  returning  to  the  West  might 
not  return  empty. 

Edward  N.  Hurley,  then  chairman 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  spoke  before  a 
Congressional  committee  late  in  the 
war  of  the  excellent  record  being  made 
in  the  construction  of  steel  ships  at  the 
Seattle  yards. 

"You  mean  wooden  ships,  of  course," 
he  was  corrected.  "They  have  no 
steel  out  there." 

"No,  I  mean  steel  ships.  We  found 
we  could  get  steel  from  Gary  to 
Seattle  quicker  than  we  could  get  it 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia." 

The  powerful  impetus  given  by  the 
government  toward  industrial  decen- 
tralization would  have  lost  its  force 


with  the  clearing  of  traffic  congestion 
after  the  armistice,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  a  new  limitation  had  been 
put  upon  wasteful  use  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  by  increased  freight  rates. 

Business  seems  to  have  better  under- 
stood the  effects  of  increased  rates 
before  the  war  than  since.  Its  opposi- 
tion to  the  first  petition  of  the  railroads 
for  increased  rates  was  unanimous. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
after  first  denying  the  petition  of  the 
railroads,  reversed  itself  later  and 
allowed  a  general  advance  of  T>  per 
cent  in  eastern  roads  in  1914. 

In  1915,  again  despite  the  opposition 
of  the  business  community,  a  general 
advance  of  10  per  cent  was  given  the 
western  roads  and  two  years  later  the 
carriers  obtained  a  second  advance  of 
15  per  cent.  Business  noticed  few  ill 
effects  from  previous  advances  during 
the  period  of  war  prosperity,  and  stood 
less  firmly  against  further  increases 
than  before. 

In  the  agricultural  sections,  however, 
the  increases  were  keenly  felt  — and  for 
a  simple  reason:  Industry  was  able 
to  pass  the  increased  rates  on  to  the 
consumer,  whereas  the  farmers  always 
have  paid  the  freight  to  market  on  their 
products  themselves. 

The  "hog  and  hominy"  movement 
for  diversified  agriculture  in  the  South, 
started  when  cotton  prices  fell  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  re- 
ceived great  encouragement  in 
the  increased  rates.  So  long 
as  the  South  devoted  itself 
solely  to  raising  cotton  it  would 


be  caught  both  going  and  coming.  It 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  increased 
rates  not  only  on  its  cotton,  but  on 
everything  it  ate  and  wore  and  used 
that  was  brought  in  from  the  North 
and  the  West. 

Along  with  the  "hog  and  hominy" 
campaign  there  went  a  movement  to 
induce  northern  manufacturers  of 
cotton  goods  to  locate  in  the  South, 
near  the  cotton  fields.  One  great 
company  had  already  seen  the  advan- 
tages and  placed  its  cotton  mills  there. 
Since  that  time  practically  every  cent 
of  new  capital  that  has  gone  into  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  has  been 
invested  in  mills  in  the  South. 

The  increases  granted  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  before 
the  United  States  entered  the  war 
did  not  result  in  materially  increased 
revenues  for  the  railroads,  because  of 
the  activities  of  slate  railway  com- 
missions, which  continued  ordering 
reductions  in  rates  within  their  states. 
These  commissions  ceased  to  function, 
so  far  as  rate -making  was  concerned, 
when  the  roads  were  taken  over  by  the 
government. 

All  rates,  long-haul  and  short-haul 
alike,  were  affected  when  Director 
General  McAdoo  issued  General  Order 
No.  28,  for  a  general  advance  of  25 
per  cent.  The  railroads  lost  money 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  govern- 
ment control,  even  under  the  increased 
rates,  so  it  was  obvious  that  a  new 
advance  would  be  necessary  when  they 
were  returned. 

Western  shippers  vigorously  opposed 
the  petition  of  the  railroads  for  higher 
long-haul  rates.  Another  advance, 
they  said,  would  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  ship  their  products  to 
eastern  markets,  and  would  put  the 
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Where  Sixteen  Counties  Trade 

The  Story  of  a  Co-operative  Campaign  That  Brings  Business 
To  Topeka  Without  Cutting  In  on  the  Small-Town  Merchants 


MAN  SQUINTED  Ihrough  a 
surveyor's  transit  and  meas- 
ured angles  in  terms  of  degrees 
and  minutes;  he  ran  a  tapeline  across 
the  landscape  and  computed  distances 
in  terms  of  feet  and  inches;  he  followed 
l he  courses  of  rivers  and  creeks  and 
sketched  their  windings  and  turnings, 
the  while  he  made  notes  in  a  book. 
Then  he  sat  himself  down  before  a 
drawing-board  and  expressed  his  angles 
and  distances  and  sketches  in  a  thing 
he  called  a  map.  Certain  lines,  form- 
ing squares  and  irregular  rectangles, 
he  drew  with  heavy  strokes.  Those 
were  boundary  lines.  He  located  the 
cities  and  towns,  and  from  city  to  city 
and  town  to  town  he  drew  certain  con- 
necting lines.  These,  too.  he  made 
heavy;  for  they  were  the  railroads. 
Then,  as  an  afterthought,  he  drew 
other  lines  connecting  the  communities. 
But  these  the  map-maker  seemed  to 
hold  in  low  regard.  He  drew  them  in 
lightly,  skctchily;  for  these  were  merely 
the  highways.  This  done,  he  laid 
away  his  map  as  a  thing  complete  and 
permanent. 

Then  there  came  jouncing  into  the 
picture  •*  thing  called  a  flivver.  And  the 
flivver  just  naturally  ruined  that  map. 

A  creature  of  the  highways  was  the 
flivver.    It  knew  no  boundary  lines; 
distance  it  regarded  as  a  mere  oppor- 
tunity to  roll  up  mileage;  the  railroads 
it  held  in  sputtering  disdain.  And 
from  its  first  resilient  jump,  the  flivver 
began  raising  havoc  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  population  and  the  allocation 
of  commerce.    Man  looked  on  in 
consternation,  then  hauled  out 
his  map  and  set  about  the  job  of 
making  it  over.    He  concerned 
himself  with  those  highways.  He 
drew  them  in  more  heavily.  \<  \i 
he  straightened  out  some  of  their 
curves  and  eradicated  some  of 
their  kinks.  Then  he  made  them 
still  heavier.    But  now 
there    arose  confusion. 
The  highways  were  as 
heavy  as  the  boundary 
lines  and  as  heavy  and 
nearly  as  straight  as  the 
railroads.     Seeing  this, 
the  map-maker  tore  up 
his  old  map  and  made  a 
new  one.    You  will  find 
the  new  map  — or  one  of 
the   same  sort  — in  the 
offices  of    the  Topeka 
Merchants'  Association 
in  Topeka,  Kansas. 
The  cities  and  towns 
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are  on  the  map,  and  so  arc  the  boundary 
tines  of  counties  and  the  routes  of  rail- 
roads. But  the  boundary  lines  are  mere 
dot-and-dash  affairs  and  the  railroads 
are  as  the  faint,  cross-hatched  trails  of 
a  centipede.  The  highways,  alone, 
stand  out  heavy  and  black.  They 
radiate  from  Topeka  through  sixteen 
surrounding  counties.  Still  the  trans- 
formation in  the  map  goes  on.  The 
next  detail  in  its  making-over,  the 
Topeka  Merchants'  Association  will 
tell  you,  will  be  the  erasure,  as  purely 
academic  non-essentials,  of  those  dots 
and  dashes  that  trace  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  counties.  For  that  is  the 
Topeka  idea. 

TT  may  be  well,  right  here,  to  charac- 
terize Topeka.  Topeka  has  a  popu- 
lation of  50,000,  and  is  the  capital  of 
Kansas.  The  city  has  four  railroads 
of  respectable  size,  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
Union  Pacific,  Rock  Island  and  Santa 
Fe,  and  of  the  Santa  Fe  it  is  the  head- 
quarters. Topeka's  retail  stores  are 
doing  a  combined  business  annually  of 
twenty-six  and  one-half  million  dollars. 
All  these  facts  Topeka  admits.  But 
beyond  these  facts  the  city  makes  no 
claim  except  this:  that  commercially, 
agriculturally,  climatically —  and  possi- 
bly intellectually  — Topeka  is  the  heart 
of  Kansas.   That's  all. 

Topeka  is  situated  in  Shawnee 
County.    To  the  north  and  west  of 
Shawnee  arc  the  counties  of  Jackson, 
Brown.  Ncmeha,  Marshall,  Pottawato- 
mie, Riley,  Geary  and  Wapaunsee. 
To  the  southeast  and  south  are 
the  counties  of  Morris.  Chase. 
Lyon,  Osage  and  Franklin.  To 
the  east  are  the  counties  of 
Douglas  and  Jefferson.    Now,  if 
you  draw  a  heavy  line  along  the 
outer  borders  of  that  group  of 
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sixteen  counties  —  which  includes 
Shawnee— you  will  have  a  fairly  regular 
rectangle  of  territory,  longer  from  north 
to  south  than  from  east  to  west,  with 
Topeka  lying  slightly  to  the  eastward 
of  the  center.  Such  a  line  as  that  the 
Topeka  Merchants'  Association  has 
drawn  on  its  map.  "And  that,"  says 
the  association,  "is  our  retail  trade 
territory." 

Within  that  trade  territory  of  sixteen 
counties  — and  despite  the  fact  that 
Topeka,  with  50,000  inhabitants,  is 
easily  the  metropolis  —  there  live  329.- 
000  persons.  Last  year  the  10,600  acres 
of  producing  land  in  the  sixteen  coun- 
ties yielded  crops  to  the  value  of  $88,- 
217,273,  and  the  total  production  of  the 
territory  was  $165,275,035.  Of  the 
329,000  inhabitants  of  the  region.  70 
per  cent  are  rural  residents;  and  yet. 
so  well  have  the  highways  within  the 
territory  been  developed,  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  district  lives  within  a 
radius  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  by  auto- 
mobile, from  Kansas  Avenue,  the  main 
street  of  Topeka. 

Per  capita,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  Kansas  average,  those  329,000 
individuals  are  the  richest  persons  in 
the  United  Stales;  and  per  family, 
according  to  the  United  States  census 
bureau,  they  own  one  and  a  fraction 
automobiles  — which  may  mean  one 
motor  car  plus  a  flivver. 

There  you  have  the  situation  into 
which  the  Topeka  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion has  launched  its  trade  extension 
campaign,  the  purpose  of  which  is  not 
merely  to  bring  the  trade  of  that  six- 
leen-county  territory  into  the  retail 
stores  of  Topeka,  but  to  erase,  figura- 
tively at  least,  those  boundary  lines 
and  to  unite  the  whole  district  into  one 
commercial  community  to  the  end  that 
business  may  be  bettered  for  every- 
body. The  fulfillment  of  such  a  pro- 
gram as  that  represents  a  sizable  job. 

It's  easy  enough,  seem- 
ingly, to  stage  a  trade 
extension  campaign  and 
"go  after"  the  rural  retail 
trade.  Put  on  special 
sales  that  will  appeal  to 
the  folks  living  in  the 
country,  use  the  rural 
mailing  lists,  advertise 
in  the  country  news- 
papers—these are  expe- 
dients that  virtually 
suggest  themselves. 
They  all  look  easy, 
especially  the  expedient 
of  advertising  in  the 
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-.mall-town  newspapers. 
That  one  really  is  easy- 
nnd  dangerous. 

Consider  a  typical  case. 
A  retailer  of  men's  clothing 
in  a  city  of  50,000  under- 
takes to  "go  after"  the  rural 
trade.  lie  decides  to  start 
by  concentrating  on  some 
-mall  town  of  5,000— call  it 
Ulairvillc  —  twenty  miles  or 
no  from  his  own  city.  He 
makes  up  a  few  pages  of 
idvcrtising  matter  that  deal 
*ith  his  merchandise  and 
-ends  them  out  to  the  editor 
of.  the  Blairville  Clarion, 
*ith  instructions  to  "run" 
DM  of  them  a  week. 

The  results  from  such  a 
plan  of  action  will  be  two- 
fold. The  retailer  in  the 
.-ity  of  50,000  will  get  re- 
mits; and  so  will  the  editor 
of  the  Blaiwille  Clarion. 
Of  the  two,  the  editor  will 
«:t  his  reaction  the  more 
quickly.  The  retailer  in  t  he 
ity  may  have  to  wait  a 
"niple  of  weeks  before  he 
notices  the  returns.  The 
-ditor  will  get  his  imme- 
diately. On  the  afternoon 
•f  the  day  on  which  the 
first  advertisement  appears. 
Vim  Whitcmorc,  who  owns 
the  Blairville  Toggery, 
"Toss  the  street  from  the 
postolTicc,  and  who  belongs 
'o  the  editor's  lodge,  will 
rail  up  the  Clarion  and 
talk  at  length  about  civic  patriotism 
md  unfair  competition.  George 
Paulding,  who  left  the  road  last 
rammer  to  establish  his  snappy 
Neckwear  Shoppc  next  door  to  the 
Hippodrome  movie  theater  and  who 
managed  the  editor's  campaign  when 
ie  ran  for  park  commissioner  last  fall, 
drops  into  the  office  of  the  Clarion  on 
his  way  home  and  says  he  is  "sur- 
prised." The  following  morning's  mail 
brings  a  letter  to  the  editor  from  the 
manager  of  the  new  chain  clothing 
*tore  on  Main  Street,  and  the  letter 
Claris  with  the  words,  "Please  cancel." 

Milton  Tabor,  secretary  and  mana- 
ger of  the  Topeka  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion and  called  "Tabe"  by  just  about 
'11  of  Eastern  and  Central  Kansas,  used 
to  be  a  newspaper  man.  Until  early 
this  year,  when  he  signed  up  with  the 
Merchants'  Association,  he  was  on  the 
rtafl  of  the  Capper  Publications  in 
Topeka.  He  knows  the  small  towns; 
he  knows  every  one  of  the  eighty-five 
rural  editors  in  those  sixteen  counties 
;hat  constitute  the  trade  territory  of 
Topeka;  he  knows,  as  he  puts  it.  "what 
-  very  one  of  'em  is  up  against."  A 
newspaper  man  by  training  and  by 
temperament,  Mr.  Tabor  turned  natur- 
ally to  his  brother  newspaper  men  for 
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Co-operating  with  the  Topeka  Merchants'  Association 


A  apcclmen  uf  the  .  .  ...... !•..<;•  ••  ailvrrtialtia  puhlUhnl  In  amall-town  nrwa- 

paprra  In  ihr  aim-en  t-ounilra  i-«mprlainit  Tuprka'a  trade  territory 


co-operation  when  he  tackled  the  job 
of  erasing  those  county  boundaries. 
First,  he  enlisted  as  his  powerful  ally 
the  Topeka  Press  Club,  an  organiza- 
tion of  more  than  a  hundred  men,  all 
actively  engaged  in  writing  work  and 
most  of  them  writing  for  rural  readers. 
Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
country  editors;  by  personal  calls 
and  letters  throughout  the  territory, 
he  told  the  rural  editors  about  the 
Topeka  idea  of  trade  extension. 

QET  this  straight."  Mr.  Talwr  cm- 
phasized  to  me,  as  he  described  that 
preliminary  missionary  work,  "the 
Topeka  Merchants'  Association  most 
emphatically  is  not  competing  with  the 
rural  retailers.  Thai's  the  point,  the 
very  heart  and  soul  of  our  trade  exten- 
sion campaign.  Bight  there.  I  think, 
is  where  the  mistake  is  most  often  made 
in  trade  extension  work.  When  city 
merchants  undertake  to  'go  after'  the 
rural  trade,  they  are  inelined  to  ignore, 
absolutely,  the  rural  situation.  They 
don't  care  a  hang  if  they  get  the 
small-town  editor  'in  bad'  with  his 
local  advertisers;  they  imagine  they 
can  afford  to  risk  the  enmity  of  the 
small-town  merchants.  Such  a  trade 
extension  campaign  may  work  this 


year.  But  it  will  not  work 
next  year -at  least  not  in 
the  same  town. 

"It's  next  year  that  we 
have  in  mind,  and  the  year 
after  that,  and  all  the 
years  to  follow.  Our  most 
undesirable  liability  would 
l>e  the  hostility  of  the  small- 
town editorsand  merchants; 
that's  what  we  are  trying 
to  avoid.  Our  most  desir- 
able asset  will  be  the 
friendly  co-operation  of 
those  same  men;  and  that's 
what  we  arc  trying  to  get." 

Basically,  the  idea  is  this: 
In  its  trade  extension  ad- 
vertising—and around 
advertising  all  trade  extend- 
ing effort  must  revolve  — 
the  Topeka  Merchants' 
Association  is  directing  its 
i  opy;and  for  that  direction 
the  association  is  using  a 
knowledge,  and  a  specific 
knowledge,  of  .  local  condi- 
tions as  the  guide.  Thus, 
in  a  town  whose  retail  trade 
is  supplied  with  men's 
elothing  the  Topeka  associ- 
ation will  use  no  clothing 
ropy;  in  a  town  that  has 
i-ood  furniture  stores  the 
association  will  publish  none 
of  its  furniture  advertising. 
Such  a  method,  necessarily, 
is  predicated  upon  accurate, 
up-to-date  information  con- 
cerning trade  conditions  in 
the  trade  territory;  and  all 
the  Topeka  association  is 


the  lime 

adding  to  its  fund  of  trade  information 
First,  Mr.  Tabor  made  his  personal 
survey  of  the  trade  territory.  He 
called  on  every  editor  in  the  district. 
Me  called  as  a  missionary  and  as  a 
gatherer  of  facts,  lie  told  the  editor 
about  the  Topeka  idea,  and  then  he 
asked  the  editor  many  questions.  The 
survey  completed,  he  followed  up  his 
personal  tour  with  a  letter  to  every 
editor  in  the  sixteen  counties,  restating 
the  policy  and  plan  of  the  Topeka 
association  and  enclosing  a  qucstionaire 
to  be  filled  out  and  returned. 

"Without  conflicting  with  your  local 
merchants,"  the  letter  asked  each 
editor,  "what  lines  of  merchandise  and 
what  lines  of  business  can  the  Topeka 
Merchants'  Association  advertise,  ad- 
vantageously to  us  and  to  your 
business,  in  your  town?"  The  editor 
was  requested  to  make  his  reply  on  the 
qucstionaire  form,  which  would  show 
the  name  of  his  town  and  county,  the 
population,  the  name  of  his  newspaper 
and  its  circulation  and  advertising  rate, 
the  schedule  of  railroad  trains  to 
Topeka  and  the  distance  to  Topeka 
by  highway;  besides  these,  the  qucs- 
tionaire listed  some  thirty-eight  lines  of 
mercantile  activity,  from  automobiles 
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According  to  Their  Likes 


By    FRED    C.  KELLY 


7|yf"Y  OLD  FRIEND  Strout  set  out 
\\m  one  day  to  win  a  fortune  by 
selling  small,  useful  articles  to 
the   frccborn   yeomen    who  attend 
county  fairs. 

In  casting  about  for  something  thai 
would  combine  simplicity,  utility  and 
cheapness,  he  hit  on  laundry  markers. 
These  consisted  of  an  ink-pad  and 
rubber  stamps  for  one's  initials,  each 
decorated  with  lovely  curlicues  and 
scrolls.  Confidently  he  stood  up 
before  the  multitudes  and  sought  to 
dispose  of  these  wares.  But 
nobody  bought.    His  device 
was  practical  and  inexpensive, 
but  it  had  no  appeal.  The 
salesman  was  amazed,  and  his 
curiosity  was  aroused.  Why 
shouldn't  so  useful  an  article 
sell?  When  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity he  called  one  or  two 
men  and  women  aside  and 
asked  them  if  they  would 
mind  telling  him  frankly  why 
they  had  no  interest  in  his 
laundry  markers. 

"Because."  one  of  them  ex- 
plained, "we  don't  send  any 
laundry.  All  our  washing  is  done  right 
at  home.    There's  no  need  to  mark 
anything.    Everybody  knows  his  own 
shirt  when  he  sees  it  in  the  pile." 

Then  it  was  all  plain  enough.  But 
the  salesman,  being  a  resourceful 
person,  found  a  way  to  dispose  of  his 
stock.  He  bought  a  few  packages  of 
gilt  powder  and  some  yellow  ink  and 
printed  a  few  sample  monograms  on 
sheets  of  paper  — sprinkling  the  gilt 
powder  over  the  fresh  ink  to  give  the 
cfTect  of  letters  embossed  in  gold. 
Then  he  offered  his  outfits  to  the  popu- 
lace as  an  opportunity  to  make  hand- 
some gold-monogramed  stationery 
right  in  one's  own  home.  Those  who 
had  scorned  the  stamps  as  laundry 
markers  clamored  for  them  when  in- 
troduced to  their  new  possibilities. 
The  idea  of  gilt  grandeur  in  social 
correspondence  seemed  to  have  a  big 
appeal.  My  friend  disposed  of  the 
rest  of  his  stamps  in  a  single  afternoon. 
A  day  of  two  later  he  dealt  with  another 
crowd,  mostly  city  folk,  who  didn't  care 
for  the  letters  of  gold  but  were  reason- 
ably interested  in  laundry  markers. 

Thus  the  salesman  stumbled  upon  a 
noteworthy  fart:  Though  human  na- 
ture is  largely  the  same  the  world  over, 
people's  tastes  and  buying  notions 
show  an  astonishing  variation  accord- 
ing to  locality.  One  crowd  will  shun 
the  very  articles  that  may  be  sought 
by  other  people  only  a  few  miles 
tint.    This  variation  in  our  desires 
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may  be  due  to  climate,  surroundings, 
occupation,  tradition,  habit,  or  to  mere 
whim.  Whatever  the  reason,  it  cannot 
well  be  ignored.  The  merchant  who 
stocks  up  with  an  article  because  it  has 
been  popular  elsewhere  may  have  a 
rude  shock  ahead  of  him. 

"POR  example,  the  head  of  a  big  store  in 
California,  a  man  who  had  not  lived 
long  in  that  stale,  noted  while  in  New 
York  on  a  buying  trip  a  few  years  ago 
that  there  was  a  great  craze  for  arti- 
ficial violets.  Women  wore  them  on 
their  sleeves,  on  their  muffs,  and  as 
corsage  bouquets.  As  the  fad  had  not 
yet  reached  California,  he  determined 
to  be  the  first  to  introduce  it.  He 
bought  rather  heavily  of  artificial 
violets.  When  he  got  back  to  Cali- 
fornia he  displayed  them  as  temptingly 
as  possible  in  his  show  windows.  But 
he  didn't  sell  one.  When  he  stopped 
to  think,  he  wasn't  surprised.  For 
why  should  a  woman  buy  artificial 
violets  in  a  state  where  real  ones, 
fragrant  ones,  grow  the  year  around 
and  may  be  bought  from  street  corner 
peddlers  for  a  trifle? 

Similarly,  it  is  unwise  to  try  to  sell 
carpels  with  elaborate  floral  designs  in 
Oregon  or  California,  because  the 
genuine  flowers  in  the  gardens  through- 
out the  year  make  the  carpet  flowers 
look  ridiculous. 


Proprietors  of  certain  chain  stores 
long  ago  learned  that  they  must  have 
plenty  of  scrub  brushes  and  compara- 
tively few  mops  in  Pennsylvania,  bul 
more  mops  than  scrub  brushes  in  New 
York.  The  reason  is  that  Pennsyl- 
vania housewives,  as  a  heritage  from 
the  original  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  do 
not  feel  that  a  floor  is  really  clean 
unless  they  have  been  down  on  their 
hands  and  knees  and  scrubbed  it  with 
a  brush.  But  New  York  women  are 
more  disposed  to  think  of  their  dignity 
and  are  unwilling  to  get 
down  on  their  knees  so 
long  as  mops  are  avail- 
able. 

In  parts  of  the  South, 
dark-colored  linoleums 
sell  much  better  than 
light-colored  ones  — and 
for  a  reason  that  might 
never  occur  to  the 
reader.  The  darker- 
colored  patterns  have 
less  color  pigment  in 
them,  and  a  greater 
proportion  of  cork. 
Consequently  they  ore 
warmer  lo  the  feet  than  the  lighter- 
colored  designs.  In  sections  where 
many  people  are  in  the  habit  of  going 
barefooted,  naturally  then,  these 
darker  and  warmer  colors  are  most 
popular.  You  see,  there  is  often  a 
reason  for  people's  tastes,  even  when  il 
is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

A  wholesale  grocer  was  puzzled  for  a 
time  over  the  big  demand  for  canned 
sardines  in  partsof  Northern  Michigan. 
Then  it  dawned  on  him.  Northern 
Michigan  is  full  of  summer  resorts; 
summer  resorts  mean  picnics;  picnics 
require  sardines. 

Likewise,  there  is  a  rather  subtle 
reason  why  the  best  grades  of  canned 
goods  sell  best,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  not  in  the  Fust,  but  in 
Utah,  Montana,  Colorado  and  Texas. 
In  those  states  there  is  comparatively 
little  irrigation  and  a  drought  spoils 
the  gardens.  Hence,  they  must  have 
canned  goods.  And  since  they  must 
cat  canned  goods  throughout  a  large 
part  of  the  year,  they  want  the  best. 

In  the  Middle  West,  consumers  of 
canned  goods  prefer  smaller  fruits,  such 
as  cherries.plums.raspbcrricsand  straw- 
berries, while  in  the  East  people  lean 
more  toward  peaches  and  pears. 

Canned  squash  sells  well  in  New 
England  — simply  because  New  Eng- 
land folks  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
eating  canned  squash.  Green  aspar- 
agus has  the  call  in  Boston,  but  white 
asparagus  in  Chicago. 
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Demand  for  canned  or  preserved 
uoods  varies,  too,  according  to  nation- 
ality. Jewish  people  cat  many  prunes; 
Italians  and  Greeks  care  little  for 
prunes  but  like  dried  apricots  and 
peaches. 

In  the  long  run  canned  vegetables 
sell  better  in  smaller  cities  than  in  big 
i  ities— because  the  smaller  places  do 
not  have  fresh  vegetables  shipped  in 
the  year  around. 

White  cornmeal  sells  best  in  the 
South,  but  yellow  cornmeal  in  the 
North.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
South  the  people  like  their  coffee 
roasted  browner  than  do  the  people 
elsewhere.  Though  candy  is  in  great- 
est demand  in  northern  climates, 
whatever  candy  is  sold  in  the  South 
must  be  sweeter  than  in  the  North. 
Chocolate  coating  ordinarily  contains 
Libout  40  per  cent  of  sugar  for  northern 
consumption,  but  for  the  southern 
trade  this  must  be  increased  to  50  per 
eenl. 

So  much  for  a  glimpse  at  our  eating 
tastes.  They  rest  partly  on  reason 
and  partly  on  mere  whim.  But  in 
either  event  they  must  be  heeded  by 
those  who  have  food  to  sell. 

Of  course,  even  where  a  buying  pref- 
erence seems  to  be  based  entirely  on 
whim,  there  may  be  a  definite  reason 
lurking  somewhere  in  the  background. 
I  recall  one  year  that  Bob  Kingsbury, 
the  clothing  dealer  in  our  town,  laid  in 
a  big  slock  of  snappy  plaid  suits.  He 
sold  several  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
they  ceased  to  move.  Even  though  he 
advertised  a  big  clearance  sale,  and 
guaranteed  the  prices  to  be  ridiculously 
low,  he  had  difficulty  in  inducing 
people  to  buy  those  indubitably  nobby 
plaids.  Inasmuch  as  plaids  wore  sell- 
ing well  in  other  towns,  the  thing  was  a 
mystery.  One  day  a  customer  dropped 
3  remark  that  gave  the  solution.  One 
bl  the  first  to  Luy  a  plaid  suit  was 
Roy  Tinker,  the  town  smart  alcrk  and 
le'cr-do-wcll.  After  that  nobody 
wanted  a  plaid  suit  for  fear  of  b 
mistaken  for  Roy  Tinkc 

An  innocent  little  item 
newspaper  may  have  an 
ant  effect   in  people' 
impulses.    Women  used 
white  underwear  con- 
tentedly enough.  Then 
one  day  they  learned 
that  a  movie  queen  —  or 
maybe  it  was  a  society 
luecn  — wore  pink, 
from  that  time  on.  in 
arious  localities,  this 
'net  had  to  be  reckoned 
vilh.  Women  early  discovered, 
-owever,  that  they  could  buy 
*hite  ones  — often  at  a  bargain- 
ed dye  them  by  the  use  of  a 
IHtte  red  ink. 

A  salesman  entering  a  new 
Reality  may  well  pause  to  study 
*U  the  conditions  that  might 


affect  people's  actual  needs,  or  that 
might  cause  a  different  psychological 
reaction  than  ordinarily  would  be 
expected.  For  example,  I  heard  of 
a  man  who  started  a  little  shop 
dealing  in  women's  wear  in  a  small 
resort  town  populated  largely  by 
artists.  I  Ie  was  particular  to  lay  in  his 
stock  with  a  view  to  having  everything 
right  up  to  the  minute  as  to  style.  He 
was  astonished  to  note  how  little  his 
customers  were  impressed  when  he 
assured  them  that  this  or  that  was  the 
latest  cut  or  the  modish  color.  He  had 
failed  to  consider  that  artists,  of  all 
people,  arc  the  least  influenced  by  so- 
called  current  styles.  If  a  •  woman 
artist  wishes  to  buy  a  hat  she  feels  that 
she  is  thoroughly  competent  to  know 
what  shape  or  color  combination  fits 
her  own  peculiar  type  of  beauty.  She 
may  not  care  to  be  seen  in  a  coat  that 
suggests  her  grandmother's  days,  but 
she  would  rather  take  a  staple  article 
and  make  it  conform  to  her  own  ideas 
than  blindly  accept  a  style  laid  down  by 
a  commercially  minded  manufacturer. 

IT  is  the  same  way  with  wall  paper  or 
colored  fabrics.  An  artist  is  always 
amused  when  told  that  this  or  that  is 
the  "fashionable  color  this  season." 
Just  as  well  tell  an  artist  that  sunsets 
are  no  longer  considered  beautiful  as 
to  say  that  one  tint  may  become  less 
desirable  than  another  by  slylemaker's 
decree. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  towns 
where  only  the  colors  that  somebody 
has  said  are  proper  may  be  sold.  They 
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arc  bought  by  one  and  all,  without 
regard  to  the  color  of  hair,  eyes  or 
complexion.  The  merchant  who  tries 
to  dispose  of  much  of  anything  else  that 
season  will  lose  money. 

In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  smaller  towns,  rather  than  the  big 
cities  of  any  section,  want  their  clothes 
to  be  exactly  as  set  forth  in  the  fashion 
papers,  whether  adapted  to  the  climate 
or  not. 

Certain  sartorial  characteristics  go 
with  particular  parts  of  the  country 
year  in  and  year  out.  Loud  neckties 
always  go  best  in  the  Southwest.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  shirts.  Not  long 
ago  silk  shirts  had  such  strong  acoustic 
properties  that  they  became  ridiculous. 
People  of  good  taste  no  longer  could  be 
induced  to  buy  them.  But  in  a  few 
towns  they  went  better  than  ever. 

Whenever  car-splitting  neckties  and 
shirts  arc  in  demand  there  is  almost 
certain  to  be  a  corresponding  clamor 
for  loud  dresses.  Silks  that,  because  of 
their  vociferous  colors,  arc  used  only 
for  linings  in  most  cities  of  the  East,  arc 
the  ones  sought  for  the  exterior  of 
dresses  in  parts  of  the  West.  Even  in 
garters  — men's  as  well  as  women's— 
the  brighter  colors  are  woi  n  more  in  the 
West. 

In  no  article  of  dress  does  one  find 
such  variations  as  in  hats.  New  York, 
for  instance,  is  the  best  market  for 
fJerby  hats.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
derby  hat  output  of  one  big  company 
is  sold  in  New  York  City.  During  the 
time  that  new-rich  profiteers  were  at 
the  crest  of  their  glory  and  a  $4  hat 
could  be  bought  for  as  little  as  118. 
beaver  hats  came  to  the  fore  in  shops 
catering  to  natty  dressers,  as  there  was 
more  seeming  excuse  for  the  high  price 
asked  for  a  fuzzy  hat  than  for  that 
asked  for  a  mere  derby. 

Wider  brims  are  to  be  associated 
with  the  West  — and  not  very  far  west, 
at  that.  Detroit,  for  instance,  is 
likely  to  want  wider  brims  than  Cleve- 
land. In  the  Southwest  only  the  big, 
wide- brimmed  cowboy  hats  give 
general  satisfaction.  Lighter  colored 
hats  may  be  sold  in  California  than  in 
almost  any  other  place,  because  of  the 
long  dry  season  — no  rain  to  spoil  the 
color. 

Silk  hats  sell  practically  not  at  all  in 
the  informal  West.  A  man  in  a  silk 
hat  in  the  West  runs  the  risk  of  being 
regarded  as  undemocratic,  if  not  as  a 
downright  ass.  Where  the  silk  hat  is 
taboo,  canes  arc  usually  looked  upon  as 
similarly  foppish  and  unnecessary. 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  one  of  the  best 
cane  towns. 

When  it  comes  to  women's  hats 
there  is  even  more  variation  between 
different  parts  of  the  United  Slates. 
One  section  may  be  demanding  flowers 
for  trimming,  another  fur  or  feathers, 
and  still  another  no  trimming  at  all. 
The  West  may  be  asking  for  wider 
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brims  when  everything  in  Ihe  Eusl  is 
close-fitting.    A  sailor  hat  is  a  rather 
staple  commodity  and  will  usually  have 
at  least  a  small  sale  almost  anywhere. 
If  fashionable,  it  will  have  a  large  sale 
in  the  North;  but  it  will  sell 
well  in  the  South  regardless  of 
whethcrit  is  considered  fashion- 
able or  not. 

Strange  to  say.  a  few  novelty 
requirements  in  dress  spring 
up  simultaneously  in  all  sec- 
tions. If  women  want  longer 
skirts  or  larger  buttons  on 
coats,  they  are  likely  to  begin 
asking  for  such  changes  in 
Omaha  at  about  the  same 
moment  that  they  do  in  BuITalo 
or  Pittsburgh. 

California  and  Palm  Beach 
are  naturally  the  first  places  to 
oiler  a  market  for  new  styles  in 
garments  — and,  incidentally, 
garment  manufacturers  have 
their  agents  on  hand  to  sec 
exactly  how  people  react  to 
the  new  offerings.  If  nobody 
wants  things  in  brown  but 
dart,  trout-like,  toward  a  new 
shade  of  green,  it  is  then 
assumed  that  the  public  psychology  is 
such  that  green  is  the  thing  to  offer 
in  largest  quantities. 

Pittsburgh,  because  of  its  soot  and 
grime,  wants  lighter  colored  clothes 
than  many  other  places.  One  might 
think  it  would  be  just  the  other  way. 
But,  you  see,  Pittsburgh  is  a  wealthy 
city  and  many  of  its  citizens  might  not 
want  anybody  to  think  that  they  wear 
dark  clothes  just  so  they  won't  show 
the  dirt.  For  the  same  reason  fewer 
colored  collars  and  shirts  with  dark 
cuffs  are  sold  in  Pittsburgh  than  in 
almost  any  other  city  of  equal  size;  no 
Pittsburgh  man  wants  it  said  of  him 
that  he  is  trying  to  economize  on 
laundry  bills. 

In  many  small  cities  of  the  West 
high,  stiff  collars  are  worn— even  when 
those  in  vogue  in  the  East  arc  excep- 
tionally low.  The  high,  stiff,  uncom- 
fortable collar  has  long  been  associated 
with  the  idea  of  stylish  extreme,  and 
the  people  of  a  town  that  isn't  quite 
sure  of  itself  but  desires  to  be  con- 
sidered just  as  citified,  by  heck,  as  the 
next  place,  turn  to  high  collars  as  a 
sort  of  symbol  of  sartorial  precisencss. 

For  similar  reasons  peg-topped 
trousers  and  "college"  clothes  had  a 
long  run  in  certain  towns  and  outlying 
localities  long  after  they  had  ceased  to 
be  worn  in  the  places  where  they  first 
started. 

Khaki-colored  clothes  sell  readily 
in  the  West  where  the  alkali  dust  is 
thickest  — because  it  is  less  noticeable 
on  khaki.  There,  too.  is  the  greatest 
demand  for  hard-surface  materials. 
In  the  long  run  one  must  offer  darker 
clothes  in  the  Northwest,  and  lighter 

ea  in  the  Southwest. 


On*  of  th*  Br»t  to  buy  a  plaid  suit  ni  Roy 
Tinker,  th*  town  smart  aleck  and  ne'er-do-well 

One  manufacturer  of  men's  clothing 
had  an  idea,  when  the  war  came  on, 
that  the  great  prevalence  of  military 
uniforms  would  bring  military-cut 
clothes  strongly  into  vogue,  even  for 
civilian  wear.  But  he  was  wrong. 
No  civilian  wished  to  be  in  the  position 
of  looking  as  if  he  were  trying  to  ape 
the  military —  lest  somebody  say,  in  a 
bantering  vein:  "If  you  want  to  look 
like  a  soldier,  why  don't  you  enlist?" 

Many  clothing  habits  appear  to  have 
no  particular  reason  back  of  them  at 
all,  but  to  be  just  habits.  For  in- 
stance, in  summer,  muslin  underwear 
has  the  call  in  the  South,  but  light 
woven  underwear  of  similar  weight  has 
a  little  the  preference  in  the  North. 

There  is  a  reason,  though,  why  white 
stockings  arc  about  the  only  kind  the 
merchants  can  sell  in  a  certain  Okla- 
homa town.  For  years  the  town  has 
suffered  from  a  vexatious  flea  pest. 
With  white  stockings  on.  one  may 
estimate  roughly  at  a  glance  just  how 
many  more  fleas  have  alighted  on  one 
than  might  be  considered  a  normal 
supply. 

In  the  lumber  regions  of  the  North- 
west, where  red  flannels  might  be 
expected,  the  men  want  their  heavy 


woolens  to  be  while  because  of  a  belie: 
that  dying  reduces  the  warmth-giving 

qualities. 

If  a  store  sells  more  white  blanket' 
than  gray,  red  or  tan,  it  is  a  fairly  saft 
assumption  that  a  majorit> 
of  the  store's  customers  dr 
not  do  their  own  washing 
Women  who  arc  obliged  tc 
wash  their  own  blanket* 
naturally  find  an  advantage 
in  colors. 

Just  as  our  tastes  in  food 
and  clothing  vary  definitely, 
according  to  geography, 
there  is  a  similar  distinction 
in  nearly  every  other  line. 

New  England  prefers  th« 
simplest  of  designs  in  silver- 
ware, but  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi there  is  a  loud  call  foi 
fancy  designs  and  novelties. 

A  wholesale  hardware 
dealer  wondered  why  it  wa« 
that  he  could  never  sell 
aluminum  frying  pans,  but 
only  cast  iron  ones,  in  a 
certain  county.  He  atlrib- 
uted  the  prejudice  again-: 
aluminum  simply  to  some  silly  notion 
1  Ic  discovered,  upon  investigation,  that 
the  objection  was  well  founded.  Th« 
local  water  supply  contained  a  largt 
amount  of  alkali  and  this  tarnished  tht 
bright  surface  of  the  aluminum  utensils 
A  manufacturer  had  a  big  shipment 
of  bicycles  returned  to  him  because  ht 
made  the  mistake  of  shipping  machine 
with  wooden  rims,  instead  of  steel 
rims,  and  without  mudguards,  into  a 
wet  climate.  The  dampness  warped 
the  wooden  rims  and  made  bicycles 
thus  equipped  well  nigh  unsalable. 

In  almost  any  part  of  the  United 
States  enameled  beds  must  be  plain 
white.  But  in  South  America  the 
people  like  black  enameled  beds  with 
gold  trimmings. 

Because  of  the  great  congestion  ol 
population  and  the  necessity  of  jam- 
ming furniture  into  small  space,  small 
beds  and  bathtubs  find  the  most  ready 
market.  Many  people  who  have  lived 
all  their  lives  in  New  York  never  saw  a 
full-sized  bed,  but  think  a  three-quarter 
width  is  as  large  as  beds  are  made. 

Waxed  furniture,  rather  than  the 
highly  polished  kind,  is  desired  in  those 
parts  of  the  West  where  alkali  dust 
would  soon  ruin  a  shining  finish. 

Wherever  the  people  of  a  town  have 
become  prosperous  in  recent  years  and 
the  town  itself  is  beginning  to  perk  up 
jauntily  and  call  itself  a  city,  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  market  for  period  furni- 
ture. The  people  who  buy  it  may  not 
know  one  period  from  another,  but 
they  are  keen  to  be  having  whatever 
they  hear  is  the  swell  thing. 

Mission  furniture  still  has  a  big  sale 
in  the  South,  because  of  the  lurge 
colored  population.  To  a  prosperous 
colored  citizen  a  mission  center-table 
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The  Dividends  of  Safety 

Industry  Began  Education  in  Accident  Prevention  for  the  Good  of 
The  Man,  and  Finds  That  it  is  Equally  Good  for  the  Balance  Sheet 


FROM  A  BUSINESS  viewpoint  - 
a  cold-blooded  viewpoint,  if  you 
will  — what  does  safety 
pay?  If  you  set  aside  $1,000, 
say,  to  educate  your  workmen 
along  lines  of  accident  preven- 
tion in  your  plant  or  business, 
what  results  would  show  on 
your  books  at  the  end  of  the 
year? 

For  the  moment  let  us  dis- 
regard the  humanitarian  side 
of  the  matter,  the  economic 
side  even,  and  gel  down  to 
business  — to  profits  and  loss, 
to  dollars  and  cents.  How 
has  safety  worked  out  in 
actual  practice  as  a  business 
proposition? 

In  1910  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway  organized 
safety  committees  and  pio- 
neered the  "new  idea"  in 
accident  prevention.  In  the 
ten  and  one-half  years  follow- 
ing the  organization  of  these 
committees  417  fewer  em- 
ployees were  killed  than  in 
the  ten  and  one-half  years 
previous,  and  22,600  fewer 
employees  were  injured  — a 
decrease  of  37  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  fatalities  and  of 
24.8  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  injuries.  The  total  saving  «,«>*" 
m  hard  cash,  even  in  the  face 
of  increased  cost  of  adjustments  and 
an  increase  in  mileage  of  nearly  500 
miles,  for  the  ten  and  one-half  years 
was  some  $3,657,801,  or  approximately 
$1,000  a  dayl 

Accident  prevention  is  generally 
accepted  as  the  right  thing,  the 
"human"  thing,  to  be  fostered  in 
industry.  But  in  some  quarters,  when 
separated  from  mechanical  safeguards, 
it  is  still  regarded  as  something  more 
or  less  in  a  class  with  Near  East  Relief 
and  Fresh  Air  Funds— something  to 
be  encouraged  and  supported,  of 
course,  but  something  from  which  to 
expect  no  tangible  returns. 

The  fact  is  that  a  thousand  dollars 
invested  in  safety  promotion  can  re- 
sult in  dollars-and-cents  profit  as 
surely  as  if  it  were  put  into  improved 
methods  or  devices  for  fuel  conserva- 
tion, increased  mechanical  efficiency, 
or  reduced  maintenance  cost. 

The  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Com- 
pany proved  this  to  its  own  satisfac- 
tion, at  least,  when  it  invested  less 
than  $7,000  in  accident  prevention 
work,  and  got  back  the  original  invest- 
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U  guarded,  but  the  workman  la  careleea.   Experts  I 
than  M  per  cent  of  ail  Industrial  accident*  are 
unguarded  machinery 

mcnt  plus  an  interest  of  more  than  90 
per  cent.  In  one  year  this  company, 
employing  1,300  men,  reduced  by  83 
per  cent  the  amount  of  time  lost 
through  accidents.  The  saving  of 
205,000  hours  of  labor  was  equivalent 
to  a  production  of  more  than 500  trucks. 
The  cost  department  figures  of  the 
company  showed  that  more  than 
$13,000  had  been  saved  in  reduced 
doctors'  bills  and  compensation  pay- 
ments. Thus,  aside  from  other  bene- 
fits, such  as  the  profit  resulting  from 
increased  production,  the  original  in- 
vestment of  the  company  was  returned 
with  an  interest  of  more  than  90  per 
cent. 

The  speed  with  which  accident  pre- 
vention methods  produced  results  in 
the  American  Rolling  Mill  Company 
is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  simul- 
taneous-reduction in  compensation 
costs.  Back  in  1918  this  concern  paid 
out  $20,638  for  compensation  in  the 
first  five  months  of  the  year.  During 
the  corresponding  months  of  1919  it 
paid  but  $1,340.  In  May,  of  1919,  the 


company,  with  3,500  employees,  paid 
$1.71  in  compensation  for  accidents. 

Financial  returns  from  safety 
work,  however,  are  not  limited 
to  savings  in  compensation 
payments.  Remarkable  in- 
creases in  output  often  result. 
The  Johnson  City  Coal  Com- 
pany, of  Johnson  City,  111.,  for 
example,  cut  the  cost  of  acci- 
dents in  its  mines  from  $5.42 
per  $100  of  payroll  to  $1.48 
per  $100  of  payroll  in  five 
months.  In  addition,  the  daily 
production  of  coal  actually 
increased  more  than  11  per 
cent,  and  this  with  the  same 
number  of  men,  mules,  cars, 
and  other  equipment. 

"Statistics  prove  with 
reasonable  certainty  that  about 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  rail- 
road accidents  are  avoidable," 
says  Harry  J.  Bell,  secretary 
of  the  Safety  Council  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce. "They  further  show 
that  about  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  accidents  to  employees 
are  due  to  carelessness  or 
thoughtlessness  on  the  part 
of  the  man  who  sustains  the 
accident;  his  fellow  employee; 
the  injured  man's  immediate 
d3uehto  superior,  who  failed  cither  to 
properly  instruct  the  individual 
in  his  work  or  to  make  him  appreciate 
that  he  must  have  proper  regard  for 
the  safety  of  himself  and  others;  or 
the  employer,  because  of  failure  to 
provide  proper  tools,  appliances  or 
working  conditions." 

With  little  risk  of  misrepresenting, 
these  percentages  may  be  applied  to 
almost  any  industry,  based  as  they  are 
upon  human  failings.  It  is  noticeable 
that  Mr.  Bell  places  carelessness  of 
workmen  first  and  improper  tools, 
appliances  und  working  conditions 
last.  The  man  who  wishes  to  cut 
down  accidents  in  his  business  may 
well  consider  this. 

Accident  prevention  in  its  infancy 
took  the  most  obvious  and  direct 
course.  It  began  with  mechanical 
safeguards  and  devices.  A  guard  was 
put  on  the  buzz-saw  and  nobody 
worried  about  the  fact  that  Bill  Jones 
was  wearing  a  loose  jumper  that  might 
at  any  time  get  him  tangled  up  with 
the  pulleys  and  belting.  Safely  be- 
gan and  ended  with  the  guard  on  the 
buzz-saw. 

Many  a  manufacturer  today,  having 
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installed  every  possible  surety  devire 
in  his  plant,  rests  witli  an  easy  con- 
science under  the  delusion  that  he  has 
done  about  all  that  is  possible  to  pro- 
tect his  employees.  The  truth  is  that 
he  hasn't  done  more  than  one-third 
of  what  he  might  do.    Merc  is  a  fact: 

Most  of  the  companies  cited  did  not 
effect  their  remarkable  reductions  in 
accidents  by  means  of  mechanical 
safeguards;  these  were  installed  long 
before  the  accident  rate  hit  the  tobog- 
gan. It  was  something  else  that  did 
the  business. 

It  was  education  and  organization  - 
the  cheapest  and  most  effective  means 
to  prevent  accidents. 

"The  best  safety  device  is  a  careful 
workman,"  says  A.  H.  Young,  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  a 
pioneer  and  leader  in  the  safety  move- 
ment. "Safety  b  something  psycho- 
logical; it  is  a  state  of  mind. 

"Most  safety  engineers,  I  believe, 
agree  that  mechanical  safeguards  are 
capable  of  preventing  not  more  than 
twenty  per  cent  of  industrial  accidents. 
Or,  in  other  words,  not  more  than 
twenty  per  cent  of  industrial  accidents 
arc  due  to  unguarded  machinery.  The 
remaining  eighty  per  cent  are  due  to 
careless  workmen.  There  is  no  doubt. 
I  believe,  that  the  workman  solicitous 
of  his  safety  would  rather  work  in  a 
shop  where  there  are  no  safety  devices, 
but  where  all  the  workmen  are  careful, 
than  in  a  shop  fully  equipped  with 
safety  devices  but  in  which  the  work- 
men arc  careless  and  untaught. 

"In  a  nutshell:  'Safety  is  a  state  of 
mind.' " 

How  true  this  is  was  demonstrated  in 
1919,  when,  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  October,  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration conducted  what  was  known  as 
the  National  Railroad  Accident  Pre- 
vention drive  on  all  railroads  under 


federal  control,  employing  more  than 
2,000.000  men.  During  the  "drive" 
forty-two  fewer  employees  were  killed 
than  during  the  corresponding  two 
weeks  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
2,731  fewer  employees  were  injured. 
Safeguards  did  not  enter  into  this  re- 
sult at  all.  It  was  due  wholly  to  the 
fact  that  for  two  weeks  officers  and 
men  were  made  to  think,  talk  and 
live  Safety. 

The  Scovill  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  uncovered  some  rather 
curious  facts  that  further  reveal  to 
what  extent  the  human  equation  enters 
into  the  prevention  of  industrial  acci- 
dents. It  found,  for  instance,  that 
among  the  French-Canadian  em- 
ployees the  accident  rate  per  100  men 
was  255;  that  is,  the  average  number 
of  uccidenls  to  every  French-Canadian 
employee  wasa  little  more  than  twoand 
one-half.  Among  the  Irish,  the  rate  was 
only  78  accidents  to  100  men.  During 
the  day,  it  was  discovered,  the  largest 
number  of  accidents  occurred  between 
10  and  11  o'clock;  during  the  night, 
between  8  and  9  o'clock.  The  accident 
rate  also  varied  greatly  with  the  ages 
of  employees,  those  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  21  sustaining  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  injuries. 

CAFETY'a  revealed,  then.not  so  much 
a  matter  of  mechanical  devices  as  of 
human  tendencies.  The  sure  way  to 
safety  is  through  education  of  the 
workmen  and  organization  of  the 
working  force.  This  is  the  modern  idea 
in  safety,  the  idea  that  is  being  acted 
upon  with  gratifying  results  by  pro- 
gressive industrial  concerns. 

What  the  companies  mentioned  have 
done  any  company  can  do.  The  fact 
that  75  per  cent  of  all  accidental  deaths 
and  serious  injuries  can  be  eliminated 
in  industries  holds  about  as  true  for  one 


as  for  another.  Prevention  of  acci 
dents  has  become  standardized.  W.  D 
Keefer,  safety  engineer  of  the  Nationu 
Safety  Council,  gives  the  following  ter 
necessary  steps  in  starting  a  safety 
organization  from  which  real  result 
may  be  expected.  Modifications,  ol 
course,  are  necessary  to  some  slight 
degree  in  various  types  of  plants  and 
under  differing  conditions;  but  the 
modern  idea  in  accident  prevention  is 
typified  in  organization  after  this 
manner: 

a.  Enlist  co-operation  of  manager. 

b.  Enlist  co-operation  of  superin- 
tendent. 

c.  Appoint  a  safety  engineer. 

d.  Appoint  a  central  safety  com- 
mittee. 

c.  Enlist  co-operation  of  foremen 
and  sub-foremen. 

f.  Organize  foremen's  safety  meet- 
ings. 

g.  Appoint  foremen's  inspection 
committee. 

h.  Hold  safely  mass  meetings  for 
all  employees. 

i.  Appoint  workmen's  safety  com- 
mittees. 

j.  Start  use  of  safety  bulletin 
boards. 

'The  importance  of  the  enthusiastic- 
support  of  manager  and  superintendent 
in  any  safety  organization  is  appar- 
ent," says  Mr.  Keefer.  "If  these  exec- 
utives treat  the  work  as  a  side  issue, 
foremen  and  workmen  will  do  likewise. 
Safety  must  be  made  a  vital  part  of  the 
operating  department. 

"One  man  should  be  made  respon- 
sible for  safety  work  in  every  plant, 
regardless  of  its  size.  As  safety  engi- 
neer, he  should  be  privileged  to  go  out- 
side and  acquaint  himself  with  the 
methods  employed  by  other  safety 
engineers.  He  should  read,  attend 
safety  conferences  and  congresses,  get 
in  touch  with  state  officials  and  insur- 
ance company  representatives  — do 
everything,  in  fact,  that  will  broaden 
his  point  of  view.  With  the  knowledge 
thus  gained  he  can  relieve  the  man- 
ager, superintendent  and  foremen  ol 
many  details,  and  do  much  to  organize 
and  promote  effective  educational 
work.  He  need  not,  of  course,  devote 
his  whole  time  to  accident  prevention 

"In  large  plants  the  safety  organi- 
zation should  be  headed  by  a  central 
safety  committee  to  which  all  impor- 
tant matters  should  be  referred  for 
decision.  It  should  include  the  super- 
intendent, as  chairman;  the  safety 
engineer,  as  secretary;  and  four  or  five 
other  men  occupying  responsible  posi- 
tions, such  as  chief  construction  engi- 
neer, master  mechanic,  employment 
manager  and  department  superintend- 
ents. Among  the  important  function* 
of  this  body  are:  establishing  standard.* 
for  safeguards,  formulating  safely  rules, 
outlining  educational  methods  and 
directing  safety  campaign,, 
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"The  attitude  of  the  workman 
toward  safety  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  attitude  of  the  fore- 
man. A  foreman  who  is  convinced  of 
the  need  for  safety  work,  who  carefully 
instructs  and  supervises  his  men,  and 
day  by  day,  by  act  and  work,  con- 
vinces his  men  that  he  is  doing  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  protect  them, 
will  get  his  men  with  him.  Discipline 
has  a  place  in  safety  work,  but  in  the 
long  run  a  foreman  must  lead  rather 
than  drive  his  men  into  safe  habits. 

"In  small  plants  where  there  are 
only  one  or  two  foremen,  these  men  are 
olten  considered  part  of  the  plant  staff, 
and  thus  participate  in  the  meetings 
of  the  central  safety  committee.  In 
larger  plants,  however,  the  central 
safety  committee  does  not  include  all 
of  the  foremen;  special  safely  meetings 
for  foremen  should,  therefore,  be  held 
at  least  once  a  month. 

"At  these  meetings  such  matters  as 
the  following  are  taken  up:  reports  of 
inspection  committees,  new  recom- 
mendations, progress  on  approved 
recommendations,  accident  experience 
and  general  discussion.  Each  foreman 
should  be  encouraged  to  state  his 
opinions  and  offer  suggestions  that  he 
considers  essential. 

"In  plants  having  more  than  five 
hundred  employees  it  is  advisable  to 
appoint  a  foreman's  inspection  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  at  least  five 
foremen  selected  from  different  de- 
partments. The  membership  of  this 
committee  should  be  changed  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  This  committee  should 
make  one  general  inspection  of  the 
plant  at  least  every  three  months  — 
once  a  month  is  preferable.  Its  report 
should  be  submitted  at  the  foremen's 
meetings. 

"As  soon  as  possible  after  the  first 
foremen's  safety  meeting  the  manager 
should  call  a  general  meeting  of  all 
employees  to  explain  the  entire  plan 
and  invite  their  co-operation.  Many 
companies  are  holding  these  general 
mass  meetings  annually,  some  oftcner. 

"In  small  plants  where  the  depart- 
ments arc  not  sharply  divided,  one 
safety  committee  of  workmen  should 
be  organized,  to  consist  of  three  to  five 
men.  In  larger  plants  it  is  advisable  to 
have  each  foreman  appoint  a  safety 
committee  of  two  or  three  men  to  work 
in  his  department.  It  is  often  a  good 
plan  to  have  members  of  the  work- 
men's safety  committees  attend  regu- 
larly the  meetings  of  the  foremen. 

"The  duties  of  the  workmen's  com- 
mittees are :  to  make  regular  inspections 
for  unsafe  conditions  and  practices 
and  submit  to  the  foremen  a  written 
report  of  findings;  to  instruct  and 
warn  fellow  workmen  regarding 
dangerous  practices,  and  to  investigate 
all  serious  accidents  and  near-accidents 
and  submit  reports  and  rccommenda- 
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"Give  a  workman  some  active  part 
in  safety  work,  some  recognition,  some 
responsibility  — and  you  will  gain  his 
interest.  This  has  been  the  experience 
of  all  companies  that  have  properly 
organized  workmen's  safety  commit- 
tees. In  practically  every  plant  where 
these  committees  have  been  organized 
it  has  been  found  that  approximately 
ninety  per  cent  of  their  suggestions  are 
practicable  and  are  adopted  by  the 
company. 

"When  the  workmen  may  ascertain 
just  how  men  are  being  injured  in  the 
departments,  they  discover  for  them- 
selves what  a  small  percentage  of  the 
accidents  can  be  prevented  by  the 
employer  and  what  a  large  percentage 
are  due  to  ignorance  and  to  the  care- 
lessness of  the  workmen.  This  is  a 
most  wholesome  lesson. 

"Pictures  and  stories  in  the  form  of 
bulletins  that  visualize  what  the  work- 


man can  do  to  protect  himself  have 
come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  reaching  the 
men.  Bulletin  boards  should  be  placed 
at  convenient  points  in  each  depart- 
ment. The  secret  of  a  live  bulletin 
board  is  constant  change  — always 
something  new,  something  striking." 

This,  very  briefly,  is  the  sort  of 
organization  that  paid  the  Four  Wheel 
Drive  Auto  Company  90  per  cent 
returns  on  its  investment.  This  is  a 
glimpse  of  the  modern  idea  of  safely 
as  it  is  put  into  practice  in  thousands 
of  the  most  progressive  plants  of  the 
United  States.  But  safety,  even  from 
a  purely  business,  dollar-and-cents 
viewpoint,  is  too  large  a  matter  to  be 
confined  within  the  limits  of  individual 
plants. 

"A  fact  that  is  beyond  dispute  in  a 
consideration  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween safety  and  operation,"  says 

(Continued  on  pa*e  27T 
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And  Add  Six  Pounds  of  Yeast 

How  the  Fleischmann  Company,  to  Create  a  Market  for  Six  Pounds 
of  Yeast,  Helps  the  Baker  to  Sell  a  Thousand  Pounds  of  Bread 


SPEAKING  OF  ROMANCE  and 
Ihc  seeming  lack  of  il  in  common- 
place things,  con- 
sider a  cake  of  yeast. 

Stripped  of  its  tinfoil 
wrapper,  n  yeast  cake 
ceases  to  shine.  Aesthet- 
ically, it  seems  to  leave 
something  to  be  desired. 
Neither  its  color  nor  its 
consistency  is  anything 
to  make  an  artist  rave 
with  delight.  Even  its 
taste  is  something  for 
which  the  normal  man 
must  cultivate  a  liking. 

Economically,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  aes- 
thetic aspect,  yeast  seems 
to  have  its  inspirational 
drawbacks.  It  is  a  raw 
material  like,  for  in- 
stance, iron  ore.  It  has 
no  direct  appeal  to  the 
ultimate  consumer. 
Ordinarily  —  and  except 
that  recently  he  has 
learned  that  the  eating 
of  yeast  is  good  for  his  health  — yeast 
has  no  impelling  attraction  for  the 
man  on  the  street.  He  knows  he  is  a 
consumer  of  yeast,  for  he  knows  that 
yeast  goes  into  the  making  of  bread. 
But  he  can  see  no  reason  for  becom- 
ing excited  about  it.  lie  lakes  his 
yeast;  but  he  takes  it  for  granted.  To 
him  yeast  is  just  yeast;  and  that's 
the  end  of  it. 

That,  indeed,  and  generally  speaking, 
is  the  end  of  it  for  everybody  in  the 
world,  except  one  man.  That  one  man 
is  the  yeast  manufacturer.  For  him. 
that  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
suming public,  that  disinclination  of 
the  common  people  to  be  thrilled  over 
the  thought  of  yeast,  is  just  the  be- 
ginning. It  is  the  situation  that  he 
must  meet  in  selling  his  product. 

In  meeting  that  situation,  the  yeast 
maker  can  take  one  of  two  courses: 
He  can  depend  upon  the  economic  law 
that  yeast  is  a  necessity  to  human  life, 
and  in  selling  merely  that  quantity  of 
his  product  that  the  public  must  have 
to  keep  the  public  body  and  soul 
together,  he  can  make  a  good  living; 
or  he  can  use  his  imagination  and  his 
ingenuity  in  the  development  of  his 
market,  and  thus  develop  that  market 
so  tremendously  that  he  will  establish 
new  economic  laws  of  his  own.  In  the 
■  ond  of  the  two  courses  he  will  find 
romance  and  the  drama  that,  along 
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Working  In  tin-  baker'*  own  (hop,  the  demonatrator  mixes  up  two  hatch**  of 
douah.  one  •low-fire  and  the  other  quick-acting 


with  its  millions  of  marvelous,  micro- 
scopic cells  of  vegetable  life,  are  packed 
into  a  cake  of  yeast.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  the  Fleischmann 
Company,  of  New  York  and  Chicago, 
biggest  of  all  yeast  makers. 

"Yeasl."solUoquized  the  Fleischmann 
Company,  agreeing  with  the  man  on 
the  street,  "is  yeast.  The  people  to 
whom  we  sell,  the  grocer  and  the  baker, 
know  our  yeast.  They  know  its  char- 
acter and  its  dependability  as  to  qual- 
ity and  supply.  Yeast  goes  into  the 
making  of  bread.  There,  in  bread,  and 
for  the  first  time,  yeast  comes  into 
contact  with  the  public.  Bight  there, 
where  the  public  starts  with  yeast,  is 
where  we  should  start  — with  bread. 
We  can't  sell  yeast  to  the  public,  but 
we  can  increase  the  sale  of  bread.  We 
can  sell  the  public  on  the  idea  of  eating 
more  bread."  And  there  the  start  was 
made  — with  advertising  and  publicity. 

"Eat  more  bread."  the  public  was 
advised.  "Bread  is  the  cheapest,  most 
easily  digestible  and  most  nourishing 
of  all  foods."  From  coast  to  coast 
that  message  went.  The  public  read, 
was  impressed.  Bakers  began  to  sense 
an  increased  demand  for  bread;  to 
meet  the  demand  they  made  more 
bread;  to  make  more  bread  they  needed, 
and  bought,  more  yeast.  And  right 
about  then  the  war  came  along.  Uncle 


Sam  stepped  into  the  situation  and. 
seemingly,  upset  the  whole  business. 

The  principal  ingredi- 
ent of  bread  is  flour;  and 
flour  is  made  from 
wheat.  America's  allies 
overseas  needed  wheal 
and  needed  it  desper- 
ately. We.  here  in 
America,  could  do  with 
less  wheat.  Uncle  Sam 
set  about  the  task  of 
conserving  wheat  by 
minimizing  its  consump- 
tion by  his  own  people. 
He  started  with  bread. 

"Use  less  bread." 
Uncle  Sam  advertised. 
"Bread,  the  staff  of  life, 
is  precious  to  our  weak- 
ened allies.  We  can  do 
with  less.  Conserve 
bread."  Broadcast  went 
that  message.  Again  Ihe 
public  read,  was  im- 
pressed. Bread  sales 
diminished;  so  did  the 
sales  of  yeast  — but  only 
for  a  time.  The  war  ended.  Bcstrie- 
tions  upon  the  use  of  commodities 
were  lifted.  Bread  came  back  to 
its  own;  and  when  it  came  back  it 
brought  with  it  a  new  and  stronger 
appeal  to  the  public.  It  had  been 
indorsed  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  sale  of  bread 
mounted  again;  and  with  it  mounted 
the  sale  of  yeast.  Both  are  still  mount- 
ing, and  still  the  propaganda  for  the 
eating  of  more  bread  is  to  go  broad- 
cast to  the  people  — not  a  merchan- 
dising propaganda  that  is  designed,  as 
are  most  efforts  of  this  kind,  to  "move 
the  merchandise  off  the  shelves  of  the 
retailer."  but  one  that  is  intended  to 
move  the  bread  off  the  table  of  the 
household. 

So  much  for  the  broader  aspect  of  the 
picture,  the  aspect  of  nation-wide 
missionary  work  among  the  consumers. 
Now  consider  a  detail,  the  baker.  The 
man  who  holds  the  key  position  in  the 
whole  scheme  is  the  baker.  It  is  the 
baker  who  supplies  the  bread  that  the 
public  is  being  educated  to  demand. 
The  more  bread  the  baker  sells  to  the 
public,  the  more  yeast  the  Fleischmann 
Company  will  sell  to  the  baker. 

As  a  sales  promotion  problem  that 
sounds  simple  enough.  But  when  you 
consider  that  eight  to  twelve  pounds 
of  yeast  will  make  a  ton— 2.000  loaves 
—  of  bread  and  that  to  double  the  sales 
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of  yeast  something  must  enable  the 
baker  to  sell  two  tons  of  bread  where 
he  sold  but  one  before,  then  you  begin 
to  glimpse  a  problem  that  has  its  com- 
plications. 

Contemplate,  first,  the  baker  and 
his  traditions,  temperament,  and  tech- 
nique. His  is  an  ancient  calling. 
"The  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candle- 
stick maker"  —  literature  has  bracketed 
the  three  from  antiquity.  But  only 
one  of  them  really  remains.  The 
butcher  has  laid  away  his  poleaxe  and 
become  a  retailer  of  a  manufactured 
product  that  comes  from  Chicago  or 
Omaha.  The  candlestick-maker  hasn't 
seen  his  candle  molds  for  more  than  a 
half  century;  nowadays  he's  running  a 
factory  that  makes  nitrogen  lamps. 
But  the  baker,  left  to  his  own  devices, 
still  mixes  his  dough  and  "puts  it  to 
set." 

Generally  speaking,  the  baker  needs 
educating.  He  needs  to  be  shown  why 
the  manufacturing  side  of  his  business 
really  is  an  exact  science,  a  science  that 
is  governed  by  laws  of  chemistry  and 
the  well-established  principles  of  the 
effects  of  heat.  He  needs  to  be  shown 
why  the  merchandising  side  of  his 
business  is  a  science  just  as  exact,  a 
science  that  is  governed  by  the  laws  of 
mathematics  and  economics  and  the 
equally  well-established  principles  of 
psychology. 

The  baker  can  be  educated  in  a 
school;  at  least,  a  limited  number  of 
him  can  be  so  educated.  The  Fleisch- 
mann  Company  has  such  a  school  in 
New  York.  The  school  is  a  combina- 
tion of  classroom  and  laboratory,  a  scat 
of  learning  upon  which  six  to  ten 
bakers  can  sit  at  a  time  and  spend  a 
week  or  so  learning  the  science  of  their 
vocation.  There  they  sec  a  baker  mix 


a  "batch"  of  dough  and  use  a  closely 
calibrated  thermometer  to  test  the 
heat  of  the  batch  in  the  mixing.  They 
hear  him  explain,  the  intricacies  of 
chemistry  that  are  wadded  up  in  that 
mass  of  flour  and  water  and  salt  — and 
yeast.  They  see  that  same  baker  take 
a  cupful  of  Hour,  and,  with  a  simple  tech- 
nique that  any  of  them  can  later  apply 
in  his  own  shop  at  home,  test  that 
flour  for  nutritive  content,  for  mixing 
qualities  and  for  general,  all-around 
bread-making  virtues.  They  watch 
him  take  apart  the  machinery  of  a 
bakc-shop  and  put  it  back  together 
again.  They  hear  him  lecture  on  mer- 
chandising, store  management,  adver- 
tising, cost  accounting. 

That  bakers'  school  is  now  "book- 
ing" its  prospective  students  for  three 
and  four  months  ahead.  It  is  one  of 
the  busiest  schools  of  any  kind  in 
America. 

T7/E  New  York  school,  however, 
efficient  as  it  is  and  busy  as  it  is  the 
year  around,  really  reaches  a  compara- 
tive handful  of  the  bakers  of  the  coun- 
try. For  every  baker  who  can  spare  a 
week  of  his  time,  go  to  New  York, 
finance  his  own  trip  and  take  the  train- 
ing course,  there  are  a  hundred  other 
bakers  who  "can't  get  away."  They, 
too,  need  counsel  and  assistance.  That 
is  why  the  Fleischmann  Company  has 
in  its  organization  a  big  staff  of  travel- 
ing men  who  travel  all  the  time,  but 
sell  no  yeast.  In  the  Fleischmann 
nomenclature  these  men  are  "demon- 
strators" and  "extra  men." 

To  understand  the  status  of  the 
demonstrators  and  extra  men,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  nation-wide  organization  of  the 


Fleischmann  Company;  and  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  organization 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  product,  yeast.  Yeast  is  ex- 
tremely perishable.  In  a  nation-wide 
distribution,  such  as  the  Fleischmann 
Company  has,  yeast  could  not  be 
manufactured,  for  instance,  in  a  factory 
in  New  England  and  then  shipped  in  big 
quantities  to  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Denver 
and  San  Francisco,  to  be  stored  in  ware- 
houses there  for  later  redistribution. 
Yeast  must  be  made  and  sold  and  used 
in  a  hurry.  That  is  why  the  Fleisch- 
mann Company  has  eleven  factories 
instead  of  one,  1,000  agencies  instead 
of  three  or  four  branch  offices,  and 
4.000  hustlers  in  the  field  carrying 
fresh  yeast  to  the  bakers  and  grocers. 

Those  4.000  hustlers  in  the  field  are 
called  "salesmen,"  but  they  really  arc 
neighborhood  distributors.  They  drive 
light  wagons  or  small  delivery  trucks; 
they  take  orders  and  deliver  the  goods. 
When  you  are  taking  orders  for  yeast 
and  delivering  yeast,  you  haven't  much 
time  to  sit  down  and  wax  chummy 
with  a  baker  and  "sell"  him  on  how, 
to  his  own  advantage,  he  could  use 
more  yeast.  That  is  where  the 
"demonstrators"  and  the  "extra  men" 
come  in.  They  spend  all  their  time  on 
the  road,  most  of  them  in  rather 
limited  territories,  consulting  the  man- 
agers of  agencies  and  counseling  those 
managers'  customers,  discussing  the 
customers'  problems  and  working  out 
the  solutions. 

A  versatile  man  is  one  of  those 
traveling  counselors  of  the  bakers. 
He  knows  the  chemistry  of  mixing 
dough  and  baking  bread,  and  he  knows 
the  business  side  of  running  a  bake- 
shop.    He  has  had  training  in  both. 


(Continued  on  page  38) 


BREAD— JAe  Food  of  Foods 


Children  like  big  slices.  Ask  them  why  and  they'll  say 
"tastes  good."  It's  satisfying— puts  energy  and  health  into 
every  growing  youngster.    They're  sure  to  thrive  on — 

GOOD  BREAD 


This  quality  Bread  of  pure  goodness 

AaA  your  Jrocvr 


the  palate.  sa(- 


When  you  drairr  baked  i 
food,  order  from  u». 


Our  drliaout  Brad 
with  the 


•ad  Cakea  irr 


A  GOOD  BAKERY 


BREAD! 

Do  yon  lux  fall  back  or.  braad 
when  you  (lav*  nottiine  elet  or  do 
you  eat  it  all  Ihe  time/ 

Do  you  know  how  rood  it  uatra 
with  milk? 

Do  you  know  bow  aatarfyina  and 
nounahing  bread  and  milk  ier 
Kind  out!     Eat  a  bi(  bowl  of 

Bread  ..th  milk  lot  upper  to-n-ht. 


Braad  m 

noreol  It 

Eat 


GOOD  BREAD 
A  Good  Bakery 


For  the  word.  "Good 


"A  Good  Bakery"  the  bakrr 
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F.lrctrri  -  magnetic  eepara- 
tora  In  operation.  Metal 
chip*  and  shavings  arc 
dumped  Into  hoppers  and 
ford  down  a  chute  paat 
wheel-shaped  magnets.  The 
Iron  and  *teel  la  picked  out 
by  the  magnets  and  scraped 
of!  at  tho  edge  by  a  rod  a* 
the  wheel  revolves.  The 
magnetic  metal*  are  thu* 
collected  on  the  Coor  under 
the  machine,  while  the  braa* 
and  copper  slide  on  down 
tho  chute  to  their  own  bin. 
The  separation  reclaims 
great  quantities  of  metal 
(or  re-use,  and  also  en- 
hances the  value  of  the  scrap 


Cutting  oil  for  use  on  metal 
working  machlnee  Is  re- 
claimed from  chips  and 
scrap  by  these  centrifugal 
separators.  The  oil  thus 
collected,  when  ml  led  with 
new  alt,  (oee  back  to  be  used 
on  machines  again,  and  a 
valuable  Item  I*  recovered 
before  the   scrap    Is  sold 


X 


if* 


In  one  great  American 
factory  all  waste  paper  Is 
slltted  by  this  machine  be- 
fore It  Is  baled  and  sold. 
Blue  prints,  correepondencs 
and  document*  are  thus 
destroyed.  On  the  way  to 
the  knives  such  material*  a* 
paper  towels,  carbon  aheets 
and  the  111*  are  picked  out 
of  the  mas*  to  make  the 
waate  paper  more  valuable, 
and  are    baled  separately 
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Watch  The  Back  Door,  Too 

Every  Industry  has  its  Back-Door  Leaks,  but  Management  Can  Save 
The  Gas,  While  Science  Reclaims  the  Oil  and  Salvages  the  Steel 


rATCH  that  front  door! "  is  the 
slogan  of  American  industry 
today,  as  it  uses  up  its  lead 
:  pencils  to  the  last  half-inch  in  its 
manful  struggle  to  economize.  No 
expenditures  of  any  sort  from  wages 
to  interest  go  out  that  front  door  if 
they  can  be  stopped  in  ihc  vestibule, 
i  But  what  of  the  back  door?  Is 
salvage  getting  the  same  feverish 
scrutiny  that  the  payroll  gets?  Is 
every  manufacturing  plant  whetting 
up  on  methods  of  saving  material  and 
on  teaching  its  workmen,  "tool  thrift?" 
There  are  some  factories  in  the  country 
that  have  gone  at  the  back-door  prob- 
lem scientifically  and  a  good  many 
others  that  do  more  than  dabble  in  it, 
but  experts  assert  that  the  back-door 
leaks  in  America  today  are  staggering. 

Of  course,  the  standard  excuse  offered 
for  our  lax  ways  is  that  America  is 
such  a  land  of  plenty  that  we  have 
never  had  to  scratch  in  the  corners. 
It  doesn't  come  natural. 

It  has  been  so  unnatural  for  us.  in 
fact,  that  the  average  plant  manager, 
when  he  is  approached  with  a  sugges- 
tion for  sifting  over  the  floor  sweepings 
of  a  shop,  for  instance,  thinks  a  minute 
and  then  decides  that  it  is  more 
trouble  than  it  is  worth. 

Possibly  that  is  because  he  regards 
such  economies  as  several  separate 
little  jobs,  instead  of  as  a  part  of  a  big 
plan  of  salvage  with  which  he  might 
tfturate  his  whole  factory,  from  the 
wastebasket  in  his  own  olfice  to  the 
great  boilers  in  his  power  plant. 

This  same  manager  no  doubt  would 
he  impressed  with  figures  compiled  by 
a  certain  big  manufacturing  plant  that 
covers  about  1G0  acres  and  employs 
20,000  people.  That  factory,  which 
»  one  of  the  mechanical  industries  of 
America,  salvages  a  total  of  80.000.000 
pounds  of  material  of  all  sorts  every 
year. 

This  is  enough  to  fill  sixteen  freight 
trains  of  fifty  cars  each.  In  this  mass 
of  stufT  that  might  have  leaked  out  the 
hack  door  as  waste  is  paper  enough  to 
print  for  two-and-a-half  months  a  daily 
16-page  newspaper  with  a  circulation 
of  50,000.  There  is  rope  and  rags  and 
string  and  burlap  enough  to  weave  a 
rug  a  yard  wide  and  45,000  yards 
long.  There  is  enough  metal  in  it  to 
build  170  heavy  passenger  locomotives 
like  those  the  New  York  Central  uses 
on  its  main  line. 

And  after  those  sixteen  trainloads 
have  been  shipped  out  there  is  left  in 
the  works  a  great  daily  quantity  of 
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inflammable  rubbish  that  raises  a 
million  pounds  of  steam  a  week  in 
two  300-horsepowcr  boilers  to  help 
run  the  plant. 

"But,"  argues  the  unconvinced 
manager,  "that's  in  a  monstrous  plant 
making  a  wide  variety  of  products. 
Now  our  business  is  different,"— etc. 

Of  course  it  is  different.  But  there 
are  back-door  leaks  in  every  industry, 
and  in  only  a  few  are  they  plugged 
up  as  well  ,as  modern  management 
knows  how  to  plug  them.  Has  every 
one  of  those  well-intentioned  but 
unconvinced  plant  managers,  the  coun- 
try over,  gone  clear  to  the  bottom  of 
the  subject  as  it  applies  to  his  own 
business? 

Until  he  has  gathered  up  and 
thoroughly  tried  all  the  successful 
schemes  that  could  be  put  to  his 
service,  however  insignificant  each  one 
is.  he  ought  not  to  consider  his  back 
door  as  leak-proof. 

*£AKE  the  item  of  paper.  All  busi- 
nesses that  are  fairly  well  managed 
bale  their  waste  paper  and  sell  it.  But 
do  they  all  get  full  use  out  of  that 
paper  before  it  gets  away? 

For  instance,  a  concern  had  a  large 
quantity  of  Form  C-O-100  printed  up 
last  year.  It  was  stacked  away  care- 
fully in  a  basement  storeroom  and 
drawn  upon  as  needed.  Six  months 
ago  that  form  was  superseded,  though 
half  a  ton  of  the  blanks,  bound  in  pads, 
still  remained.  A  stock  clerk  had 
delivered  part  of  them  to  a  waste-paper 
buyer  when  he  was  stopped  by  his 
department  head. 

"George,"  said  the  department  head 
to  the  clerk,  "is  there  any  reason  why 
those  couldn't  be  turned  over  and  sent 
up  to  Building  Four  as  scratch  pads?" 

George  guessed  there  wasn't.  So 
up  to  Building  Four  they  went,  in 
weekly  bundles,  as  scratch  pads  to 
augment  the  regular  supply  of  yellow 
paper,  and  another  back-door  leak  was 
stopped.  Eventually  all  of  those 
blanks  were  dumped  out  of  waste- 
baskets,  baled  and  sold.  And  the 
paper  brought  the  same  price  after  use 
that  it  would  have  brought  before  the 
company  got  a  cent's  worth  of  service 
out  of  it. 

In  a  factory  that  is  especially  care- 
ful about  paper,  all  waste  cuttings  of 
every  sort,  together  with  pressboard 
trimmings  and  magazines,  are  collected 
in  bags  hanging  in  appointed  places  for 


the  purpose.  In  a  reclamation  build- 
ing they  are  classified,  slitted,  baled 
and  sold.  Discarded  blue  prints  are 
cut  into  scratch  pads  and  wrapping 
papers  invariably  are  used  over  again 
in  the  packing  department,  possibly 
after  they  have  already  been  used  to 
wrap  bundles  moving  between  depart- 
ments. Board  trimmings  and  scrap 
wire  are  used  exclusively  to  bale  up 
these  papers,  thus  saving  the  cost  of 
baling  wire  and  containers. 

A  plant  that  has  use  for  much 
asbestos  paper  and  sheeting  saves 
every  good-sized  piece  so  that  asbestos 
gloves  may  be  made  for  it  at  75  per 
cent  less  than  the  former  cost  of  those 
gloves.  No  factory  or  business  house 
ought  to  regard  all  its  discarded  paper 
as  "waste"  until  that  paper  has 
rendered  every  possible  service. 

And  as  for  boxes  and  boards— their 
uses  are  innumerable.  The  watchful 
manager  knows  that  reclaiming  waste 
lumber  offers  a  field  in  which  to  effect 
large  savings  in  material  at  compara- 
tively low  labor  cost.  Lumber  left 
over  from  building  operations  and 
alterations,  after  yielding  up  its  crop  of 
bolts,  taps,  washers  and  nails,  can  be 
effectively  used  in  some  of  the  work 
that  should  be  done  in  the  reclamation 
department.  There  every  box  that 
has  reached  the  factory  with  any 
strength  left  in  it  is  rebuilt,  cither  to 
carry  the  company's  product  out  into 
the  market  or  to  be  used  as  "tote 
boxes"  through  the  factory.  A  few 
nails,  a  piece  of  board  here  and  there  or 
a  strap  of  banding  iron  makes  these 
boxes  fully  as  serviceable  as  they  were 
when  new.  On  such  boxes  a  New  York 
State  industry  saves  $12,000  a  year. 

Such  lumber  as  cannot  be  put  to  any 
other  use  goes  into  the  class  of  in- 
flammable rubbish  and  can  be  burned 
to  raise  steam,  while  the  excelsior  and 
sawdust  that  may  reach  the  plant  in 
packing  cases  can  very  well  be  used  for 
repacking. 

Broken  ropes  and  cables  are  never 
thrown  away  in  a  plant  whose  back- 
door leaks  are  plugged.  The  sound 
parts  arc  cut  out  and  used  for  new 
purposes,  such  as  crane  slings.  Where 
the  crane  work  is  heavy,  elevator  cables 
arc  particularly  useful. 

In  the  mechanical  industries  there  Is 
practically  no  left-over  metal  but  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage.  Scraps 
and  trimmings  from  heavy  punch 
presses  can  be  made  into  good  washers. 
Cutting  tools  that  have  been  re- 
sharpened  time  after  time  can  be  made 
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System  and  Bill  Symonds 

What  Counts  in  the  Besse-Avery  Store  is  Not  Volume,  But  the  Number 
Of  Units  Sold — How  Many  Suits?  How  Many  Shirts  and  Pairs  of  Shoes? 
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Arerjr  Company.    Th«  man  OO  th*  rlaht  U  William  L.  (Bill)  Symondi 


For  East  is  East  and  West  is  West, 
And  never  the  twain  shall  meet — 

T)UT  THIS  STORY  shows  that 
f~\  Kipling,  if  he  meant  to  set 
down  an  axiom,  took  in  entirely 
too  much  territory.  His  rule  may 
have  held  for  the  Orient  and  the 
Occident;  but  it  Tails  down  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  For  this  is 
a  story  of  how  two  merchandisers  that 
came  out  of  the  East  and  went  to  the 
West  are  proving  day  by  day,  not  only 
that  East  can  meet  West,  but  that 
from  the  meeting  the  East  may  profit 
and  prosper  and  the  West  may  be 
served  and  pleased.  This  is  a  story, 
too.  of  another  meeting  — of  the  con- 
fluence ot  technique  and  personality 
into  the  stream  of  retail  success. 

William  H.  Avery  had  been  in  busi- 
ness in  Portland,  Maine,  associated 
with  Lyman  W.  Bcssc,  merchant  of 
many  interests  with  a  home  in  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  and  a  chain  of 
partnerships  in  retail  clothing  establish- 
ments throughout  New  England.  Mr. 
Avery  went  westward  half-way  across 
the  continent  and  on  Main  Street,  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  he  set  up  a 
retail  clothing  store.  He  took  with 
him  Alfred  D.  Woodbury,  whom  he 
had  taught  the  science  of  retailing  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  The  name  of 
1  he  Kansas  City  venture,  was  the  Bcsse- 


Avery  Company,  with  Mr.  Bcsse  as 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  Mr. 
Avery  as  the  resident  junior  member 
and  Mr.  Woodbury  as  the  store 
manager.  But  all  this  was  fifteen 
years  ago,  so  ail  this  is  history. 

This  Besse-Avery  Company  of 
Kansas  City  has  grown.  Today  the 
store  occupies  its  own  three-story 
building.  It  has  built  a  reputation. 
In  the  clothing  trade  it  is  known  as  an 
exceedingly  well-managed  enterprise. 
A  certain  retail  clothier,  himself  an 
executive  in  another  big  and  successful 
establishment,  once  expressed  this 
frank  and  sportsmanlike  opinion:  "If 
the  Bcsse-Avcry  Company  were  to 
operate  on  our  basis  of  prices,  with 
their  methods,  they'd  be  guilty  of 
flagrant  profiteering;  and  if  we  were  to 
try  to  operate  on  their  basis  of  prices, 
with  our  methods,  we'd  go  broke." 
And  yet  this  Besse-Avery  Company 
has  profited  and  prospered.  How? 

If  fifteen  years  of  effort  and  achieve- 
ment can  be  summed  up  in  a  paragraph 
that  explains  success,  then  the  Besse- 
Avery  Company  has  succeeded  because 
it  has  had,  from  the  start  and  always, 
a  definite  purpose  and  because  it  has 
shaped  its  whole  course  of  action,  from 
the  formulation  of  general  policies  to 
the  day-to-day  planning  of  the  details 
of  its  operation,   toward   that  one 


purpose.  And  that  purpose  has  been 
turnover. 

"A  yearly  increase  in  gross  sales  is  a 
fine  thing,  a  desirable  thing,  and,  as  m 
look  at  it,  a  normal  thing,"  Mr.  Wood- 
bury explained,  "but  what  I  want  to 
know  is:  How  many  more  suits  ot 
clothes,  how  many  more  dozen  shirts, 
how  many  more  pairs  of  shoes,  how 
many  more  units  of  every  kind  of  mer- 
chandise in  the  store,  did  we  sell  Ibis 
year  than  last?"  With  prices  soaring 
and  dropping  as  they  have  soared  and 
dropped  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  gross  sales  may  mean  but  little; 
but  units  sold  mean  much. 

First,  then,  in  the  Besse-Avery  store 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  stockroom. 
In  the  Bcsse- Avery  view  of  thing! 
goods  arc  sold,  not  from  a  storage  root! 
in  the  basement  or  from  a  warehouw 
across  the  alley,  but  from  the  shelve; 
in  the  shoe  department,  from  the  show 
cases  in  the  haberdashery  section,  froir 
the  ranks  of  sliding  racks  in  the  cloth 
ing  department.  Why  load  up  wilt 
merchandise  when  you  can  always  gel 
more?  Order  a  hundred  suits  instead  o! 
five  hundred.  If  the  hundred  sell 
order  a  hundred  more.  Duplicating 
orders  of  quick-moving  merchandise 
instead  of  season  orders  of  doubtfu 
goods  — that  is  the  Besse-Avery  rule  ol 
buying. 

A  department  head  comes  to  tin 
store  manager  with  a  memorandum  slif 
on  which  he  has  written  four  lot 
numbers.  "We  need  more  of  these.' 
he  says.  The  manager  scans  the  list 
"How  about  this  first  one?"  he  asks 
"do  you  know  that  it  will  sell?"  "Sun 
of  it,"  says  the  department  head 
"we're  selling  a  lot  of  them."  "Ho« 
about  the  others?"  the  manager  asks 
"Well,"  says  the  department  head 
"they're  pretty  slow  movers,  but  1 
thought  we'd  belter  get  some  more  in.' 
"Cross  'em  off  the  list  for  now,"  say: 
the  chief,  "and  we'll  put  the  money  foi 
them  into  the  first  one  — the  one  vol 
know  will  sell." 

Every  department  manager  is  hek 
responsible  for  the  stock  in  his  depart- 
ment. Up  in  the  offices  of  the  stoit 
on  the  mezzanine  floor  each  depart- 
ment manager  has  his  own  two  files  for 
correspondence  and  records  that  con- 
cern stock.  In  one  file  are  the  order? 
and  letters  concerning  orders;  in  the 
other  arc  the  invoices  and  records  o! 
receipt   of   merchandise.    When  an 

order  goes  out  to  a  manufacturer, 
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wholesaler  or  jobber,  the  department 
head  files  a  copy  of  that  order  in  his 
order  file;  when  a  shipment  of  goods 
comes  in  he  checks  the  shipment  and 
the  invoice  against  the  order.  No 
order  goes  out  without  the  approval 
and  the  signature  of  Mr.  Avery  or  Mr. 
Woodbury;  even  when  a  buyer  goes  to 
Chicago  or  to  New  York  to  market  in 
the  spring  or  fall  he  must  have  that 
approval  on  his  purchases.  But  with- 
in each  department  the  man  that  is 
held  responsible  for  keeping  that 
department  shipshape  as  to  its  mer- 
chandise  on  hand  is  the  department 
manager. 

Every  department  manager  knows 
the  condition  of  his  stock.  He  knows, 
besides,  something  else;  he  knows  the 
condition  of  his  sales.  And  that  takes 
us  into  a  discussion  of  the  Bessc-Avery 
store  system. 

In  the  first  place  every  sale  made  in 
the  store  is  a  cash  sale;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  every  sale,  cash  though  it 
be,  is  recorded  — and  recorded  in  quad- 
ruplicate. 

Mr.  Lay,  who  is  behind  the  counter 
in  Section  D,  which  is  furnishings, 
sells  a  tan  linen  shirt  to  a  traveling  man 
who  has  learned  to  pass  up  silks.  The 
traveling  man  tenders  in  payment  a 
ten-dollar  bill.  Mr.  Lay  snaps  open 
his  sales  book  with  a  dexterity  born  of 
practice  and  therein  he  writes  a  record 
of  the  sale.  His  pencil  works  but  once, 
but  the  carboned  paper  in  the  sales 
book  repeats  that  record  three  times: 
Three  slips  come  out  of 
the  book;  one  remains 
between  the  covers.  Of 
the  three  that  come  out, 
the  original,  the  topmost, 
is  a  divisible  thing,  per- 
forated across  its  middle. 
The  lower  half  is  to  go 
into  the  package  with  the 
shirt;  it  is  the  customer's 
permanent  record  of  his 
purchase.  The  upper 
half  Mr.  Lay  hands  to 
the  shirt-buying  travel- 
ing man  with  the  direc- 
tion: "Pleascpresent  that 
at  the  central  desk  and 
you'll  get  your  package 
and  your  change." 

Then  Mr.  Lay  delivers 
the  traveling  man's  new 
shirt,  the  ten-dollar  bill,  the  lower 
half  of  the  original  of  the  sales  check 
and  the  two  copies  of  that  check  to 
the  comely  young  woman  called  the 
inspector  who  looks  down  from  the 
somewhat  lofty  eminence  of  the 
central  desk,  out  in  the  center  of 
the  store. 

Mr.  Lay  returns  to  his  counter  to 
fulfill  the  desires  of  another  cus- 
tomer who  would  purchase  a  couple 
of  pairs  of  pajamas,  the  while  the 
traveling  man,  having  sauntered 
over  to  the  central  desk  to  get  his 


package,  opens  a  conversation  with 
the  high-perched  inspector  concerning 
the  civic  advantages  of  Kansas  City 
with  a  view  to  leading  the  talk  around 
to  telephone  service  and  telephone 
numbers.  But  he  finds  her  a  busy 
and  efficient  young  woman.  She  is 
concerned  with  that  shirt  and  that 
ten-dollar  bill  and  those  three  checks. 

IpIRST,  she  makes  sure  that  the  mer- 
chandise and  the  money  correspond 
with  the  checks— one  shirt  at  $5.20; 
charge  on  the  checks,  $5.20;  amount 
received,  $10;  all's  well.  She  wraps 
the  shirt.  Into  the  outer  wrappings  of 
the  package,  so  that  it  will  show  for 
identification,  she  slips  the  original  of 
the  sales  check.  Into  a  carrier  she 
folds  the  two  copies  of  the  check  and 
the  ten-dollar  bill  and  she  sends  the 
carrier  scurrying  to  the  cashier  up  on 
the  mezzanine  floor.  The  cashier,  too, 
makes  sure  that  all  is  well  — that  the 
amount  received  in  money  corresponds 
to  the  amount  as  recorded  by  the  sales- 
man. Then  she  tucks  the  ten-dollar 
bill  into  the  cash  register,  intrusts 
$4.80  and  one  copy  of  the  sales  check 
to  the  carrier,  and  sends  that  busy 
little  traveler  back  to  the  lofty  lady  of 
the  central  desk. 

She  of  the  central  desk  draws  forth 
the  $4.80  and  the  returning  copy  of  the 
check  and  says  to  the  waiting  travel- 
ing man,  "Your  slip,  please."  The 
traveling  man  recalls  where  he  is,  says, 
"Oh,  yes,"  and  passes  up  the  bit  of 
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paper  that  the  salesman  gave  him. 
Then  the  lofty  lady  compares  serial 
numbers.  The  customer's  slip  dis- 
plays the  number  32089;  so  docs  the 
copy  of  the  check  that  came  back  from 
the  cashier;  and  so  does  the  original  of 
the  sales  check,  which,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, has  been  tucked  into  the 
outer  wrappings  of  the  wrapped-up 
shirt.  The  carrier  has  brought  back 
$4.80.  The  customer's  slip  shows  that 
that  amount  is  owing  him  as  change  for 
his  ten-dollar  bill.  All's  well.  The 
traveling  man  gets  his  shirt,  his  $4.80, 
a  polite  "Thank  you"  from  the 
inspector— and  the  open  air.  What 
has  happened? 

A  sale  has  been  made,  recorded  and 
checked,  all  in  less  time  than  it  has 
taken  to  describe  the  process.  Because 
the  transaction  has  passed  under  the 
eyes  of  three  persons  — the  salesman, 
the  cashier  and  the  inspector— the 
chance  for  error  has  been  minimized. 

Time  has  been  saved,  and  saved  for 
the  most  valuable  individual  in  the 
store— the  salesman.  He  is  the  indi- 
vidual whose  time  and  whose  space  in 
front  of  his  counter,  in  the  Bessc-Avery 
creed  of  merchandising,  should  be 
devoted  to  the  selling  of  goods;  for  he 
is  the  chap  that  produces  turnover. 
While  the  traveling  man  has  been  out 
of  the  way  and  haunting  the  vicinity  of 
the  central  desk,  Mr.  Lay,  in  furnish- 
ings, has  sold  two  suits  of  pajamas, 
two  neckties  and  six  collars  and  three 
pairs  of  silk-and-lincn  socks  to  three 
other  customers. 

With  just  this  system,  with  the 
one  young  woman  at  her  central 
desk  handling  the  sales  of  furnish- 
ings and  with  a  man  at  another 
desk  performing  a  similar  function 
with  reference  to  the  sales  of 
clothing,  the  cashier  up  on  the 
mezzanine  has  taken  in,-  on  a 
single  Saturday  from  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Besse-Avery  store, 
the  money  of  2,200  customers, 
and  all  this  without  a  single  error. 

Three  copies  of  that  sales  check 
for  the  traveling  man's  shirt  have 
been  accounted  for.  One,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  retained  by 
the  salesman ;  one  —  the  original — 
went  out  with  the  traveling  man; 
one  came  to  rest  at  the  central 
desk.  The  fourth  remained  with 
the  cashier  up  there  on  the  mez- 
zanine.   Suppose  we  trail  it. 

The  cashier,  it  develops,  has 
impaled  the  check  on  a  spindle. 
The  spindle  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  impaling  checks  from  Depart- 
ment D,  furnishings.  The  cashier 
has  other  spindles  that  specialize, 
each,  in  the  checks  of  some  other 
department.  All  day  long  the 
spindles  collect  checks.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  the  salesmen's 
sales  books,  in  the  back  of  which 

each  salesman  has  listed  ani 
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totaled  his  day's  sales,  come  up  to  the 
office.  Next  morning,  up  on  the  mez- 
zanine, a  young  woman  with  a  liking 
for  statistics  denudes  the  spindles, 
checks  the  segregated  checks  against 
the  salesmen's  figures,  and  then  totals 
the  amounts. 

She  totals  the  checks  first  as  to  indi- 
vidual salesmen.  Then  she  groups 
these  individual  totals  as  to  depart- 
ments and  lists  them  on  a  long  sheet  of 
paper.  At  the  end  of  that  operation 
she  has  a  total  of  the  day's  sales  for  the 
store.  Meanwhile  she  has  segregated 
war-tax  collections  as  recorded  on  the 
checks,  and  she  has  a  total,  too.  of 
these  items.  Besides,  as  she  goes 
along,  she  records  the  day's  refunds  to 
customers  —  for  which  her  medium  of 
information  is  a  little  stack  of  pink 
slips  from  the  cashier— and  she  charges 
each  refunded  amount  against  that 
day's  total  of  the  individual  salesman 
who  had  made  the  original  sale. 

From  the  list  and  from  the  totals, 
postings  arc  made  to  three  permanent 
records.  One  of  these  is  a  daily  re- 
capitulation of  the  store's  affairs  in 
sales  and  expenses.  It  is  a  wide  sheet 
of  paper,  this  daily  summary  of  busi- 
ness, and  divided  down  the  middle. 
On  the  left  are  posted  the  day's  sales, 
on  the  right  the  day's  itemized  expendi- 
tures. The  difference,  of  course,  is  the 
day's  net  receipts.  A  useful  device, 
that  daily  record,  for  a  store  manage- 
ment that  watches— as  does  the  Besse- 
Avery  management  —  the  daily  ratio 
between  sales  and  expense. 

The  second  posting  is  to  a  depart- 
mental record.  This  is  a  most  precise 
and  categorical  sort  of  book  that  shows 
what  Department  D,  and  likewise 
every  other  department  in  the  store, 
has  sold  every  day— last  Tuesday  and 
a  month  ago  today  and  a  year  ago. 
You  cannot  dismay  that  well-posted 
book  with  any  sort  of  question  about 
how  the  departments  arc  running. 

Finally,  the  third  posting  is  to  an 
individual  record  of  salesmen.  Every 
salesman's  sales  for  every  day  that  he 
has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  store  arc 
in  that  book.  By  that  record  every 
salesman  knows,  as  does  his  depart- 
ment manager,  just  how  well  he  is 
doing;  he  knows  whether  he  is  going 
ahead  or  is  being  carried  along  in  the 
eddy  behind  the  organization;  whether 
he  is  producing  turnover  or  overhead. 

As  the  Bcsse-Avery  Company  re- 
gards the  matter,  you  can  systematize 
a  store  until,  theoretically,  it  will  run 
itself  as  does  an  automatic  machine. 
But  if  your  machine  lacks  a  moving 
force,  lacks  power  to  turn  its  finely 
fashioned  members,  it  will  not  run  at 
all.  The  power  that  runs  a  store,  in 
the  Besse-Avery  opinion,  is  human 
power,  personal  effort,  personality. 

Personality,  in  the  Besse-Avery 
tore,  begins  operating  on  a  customer 
•<•  instant  that  he  steps  foot  inside  the 


entrance.  A  doorman  meets  him. 
The  customer  thinks  that  the  store  is 
merely  being  polite.  What  the  cus- 
tomer doesn't  know  is  that  that  door- 
man knows  more  about  character 
analysis  than  the  professor  that  wrote 
the  book.  What  the  customer  doesn't 
know  and  doesn't  suspect  is  that  that 
doorman,  with  one  glance  at  him,  has 
cataloged  him  and  picked,  mentally, 
the  sort  of  salesman  that  best  can  deal 
with  the  customer's  particular  type. 
Thus  it  is  that,  when  the  doorman, 
after  one  question  addressed  to  the 
customer,  turns  to  the  clothing  section 
and  calls.  "Mr.  Soandso.  a  suit  of 
clothes,  please."  it  Isn't  because  Mr. 
Soandso  happens  to  be  unengaged,  but 
because  Mr.  Soandso  is  the  one  man  in 
the  clothing  department  best  qualified 
to  sell  that  customer. 

Is  the  customer  a  middle-aged 
citizen,  quietly  dressed  and  conserva- 
tive-looking*? The  doorman  knows  that 
in  the  clothing  department  there  is  a 
salesman  who,  without  make-up.  could 
play  the  banker  in  the  movies.  Does 
the  customer  bring  his  wife  along? 
Usually,  if  he  comes  for  a  suit,  he  docs. 
The  doorman  knows  which  of  the 
clothing  salesmen  can  best  sell  to 
women.  Is  the  customer  a  young 
chap,  fostering  an  incipient  mustache 
and  the  probable  but  secret  belief  that 
he  is  a  twelve-o'clock  feller  in  a  nine- 
o'clock  town?  The  doorman  knows  of  a 
salesman,  on  guard  among  the  clothing 
racks,  who  could  pose  for  clothing 
posters. 

HTHAT  doorman  takes  no  chances;  he 
takes  nobody  for  granted.  The  author 
of  this  article,  gathering  his  material 
for  this  chronicle,  went  in  and  out  of  the 
Bcsse-Avery  store  so  often  that  every- 
body in  the  place  came  to  know  that  he 
wasn't  a  customer,  but  merely  an 
innocuous  visitor;  and  yet.  every  time 
he  went  in.  the  doorman  met  him  and 
courteously  questioned  him. 

The  doorman  has  a  Utile  notebook. 
It  is  an  inconspicuous  thing  that  he 
can  hold  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  But 
in  that  Utile  book  he  keeps  a  record  of 
all  the  visitors  to  the  clothing  depart- 
ment, which  is  immediately  behind 
him.  You  come  in,  a  customer.  You 
admit  to  the  doorman  that  you  need 
a  suit  of  clothes;  probably  that  observ- 
ant individual  would  know  it,  without 
your  telling  him.  but  he  makes  no  rash 
conclusions.  He  turns  toward  the 
clothing  section  and  calls  a  salesman's 
name.  You  pass  on.  But  the  door- 
man, in  his  little  book,  makes  a  mark  — 
one-half  the  letter  X  —  after  the  name  of 
the  salesman  to  whom  he  has  sent  you. 
If  you  buy  a  suit,  the  doorman,  when 
you  go  out.  completes  that  half-made 
X.  If  you  walk  out  without  buying, 
the  original  mark  remains. 

Similarly,  if  you  go  into  the  furnish- 
ings department,  or  go  upstairs  to  buy 


a  pair  of  shoes,  somebody  records  your 
call  against  the  name  of  the  salesman 
that  confronts  you  and  notes  in  the 
record  whether  the  salesman  sold  you 
or  lost  you. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  the  doorman 
tears  the  page  out  of  his  little  notebook 
and  takes  it  up  to  one  of  the  statistical 
young  women  on  the  mezzanine.  She 
posts  it  to  a  daily  record.  She  also 
posts  a  similar  record  for  the  furnish- 
ings and  shoe  departments.  Then, 
for  each  of  the  salesmen  in  the  three 
departments,  she  figures  the  percent- 
age between  sales  opportunities  and 
actual  sales.  She  is  concerned,  not 
with  amounts  but  with  chances;  not 
with  home  runs  but  with  batting 
averages.  It  is  upon  those  averages, 
expressed  in  terms  of  percentage,  that 
the  Bessc-Avery  Company  pays 
bonuses. 

That  chronicle  of  calls  has  another 
use;  it  serves  as  a  record  for  clinics  in 
salesmanship.  Not  a  sale  is  lost  in  the 
Bessc-Avery  store  without  an  analyst 
into  the  causes  of  that  loss.  Wrhen  a 
department  head,  discussing  salesman- 
ship with  one  of  his  salesmen,  needs  a 
concrete  example,  he  always  recalls  a 
specific  sale  that  got  away.  Find  out 
why  it  got  away,  remember  the  reason, 
and  the  next  opportunity  like  it  will  go 
into  the  cash  register,  instead  of  out  the 
door. 

But  still  there  remains  that  personal 
equation  — that  consideration  in  man- 
agement that  goes  beyond  all  manner 
of  system,  all  totals  and  summaries  and 
all  percentages.  System,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Besse-Avery  Company,  is  not 
the  end  but  merely  the  means  to  the 
end.  System  is  the  instrument  and 
not  the  achievement. 

The  manager  of  this  Kansas  City 
clothing  store  has  no  office  of  his  own: 
he  doesn't  want  an  office.  He  has 
"desk  room"  up  on  the  mezzanine 
floor,  where  he  answers  letters  when 
Mr.  Avery  is  away.  But  the  mana- 
ger's opinion  is  that  his  place  is  "down 
on  the  floor"  among  his  men.  The 
Bcsse-Avery  Company  trains  its  own 
salesmen  and  develops  its  own  depart- 
ment heads;  it  teaches  salesmanship, 
store  system  and  all  the  other  phases  of 
merchandising  in  the  Besse-Avery  way. 

The  manager  told  me  two  stories. 
One  morning,  several  years  ago.  it 
happened  that  the  junior  partner  and 
the  store  manager  stood  chatting 
together,  just  inside  the  front  door. 
A  man  walked  in,  a  stranger;  he  ap- 
proached the  two  executives  and  said 
he  wanted  a  job.  He  had  come  from 
Maine,  the  stranger  said.  He  wanted 
to  work;  he  believed  he  could  sell  mer- 
chandise. His  name,  he  said,  was 
Symonds-  William  L.  Symonds. 

Just  then  another  man  came  in.  this 
one  a  customer.  He,  too,  approached 
the  group  near  the  door.  He  desired 
to  buy.  he  said,  a  fiber  suitcase. 

{Continued  on  page  30) 
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Store  of  a  Thousand  Heads 


By  J.  W.  SAYRE 


T TURNING  their  mammoth  depart- 
ment store  completely  over  lo  the 
men  and  women  working  for  them 
so  that  a  big  special  sale  might  be  "put 
over"  to  the  best  advantage  and  then 
sitting  buck  on  the  side  lines  and  just 
watching  how  things  went  was  a  recent 
experience  of  the  executives  of  the  Bon 
Marche,  Seattle.  It  was  an  experi- 
ment, but  heavens,  how  it  worked! 

It  reminds  one  of  a  speech  that 
George  Ade  once  made  when  he  joined 
one  of  his  shows,  after  a  long  absence, 
in  Boston.  "Whenever  I  stay  away 
from  the  show  for  a  while,"  said  George, 
"and  then  come  back  to  it,  I  notice  it 
is  wonderfully  improved." 

To  get  the  proper  angle  on  things,  it 
should  here  be  stated  that  the  Bon 
Marche  is  one  of  the  largest  mercantile 
establishments  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
covering  a  full  city  block  with  buildings 
half  a  block  deep  and  from  seven  to 
nine  stories  high,  and  employing  from 
950  to  1,150  persons,  according  to  the 
season. 

Under  the  ordinary  procedure  of 
expert  executive  direction,  any  Bon 
Marche  sale  might  safely  be  figured  in 
advance  as  a  success.  But  some  pro- 
found psychologist  away  up  in  the  store 
councils  developed  the  idea  of  first 
"selling  the  sale"  to  the  employees, 
reasoning  that  if  they  first  grasped  the 
idea  in  full  they  would  give  it  their 
whole-hearted  support  and  co-opera- 
tion, making  things  a  certainly  so  far 
as  the  public  was  concerned. 

The  first  step  was  to  have  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Employees'  Association 
appoint  a  committee  of  four  members 
of  the  Council,  an  employees'  organiza- 
tion, and  four  managers  from  mer- 
chandise departments.  These  eight 
held  a  number  of  meetings  and  de- 
veloped valuable  ideas  for  the  sale. 
The  merchandise  office  was  instructed 
to  select  all  the  goods  for  the  sale,  but 
a  committee  of  three  inspected  every 
lot  of  sale  merchandise  and  saw  that, 
although  it  was  new  and  seasonable 
goods,  it  was  marked  at  a  sale  price. 

The  committee  worked  right  through 
the  sale.  Every  day  it  went  up  and 
down  the  aisles  — every  aisle  — seeing 
that  all  goods  in  quality,  price,  quan- 
tity and  description  fitted  the  adver- 
tisements. The  committee  also  made 
the  rounds  of  Seattle's  other  depart- 
ment stores  and  made  sure  that  the 
Bon  Marche  was  selling  at  the  lowest 
figure  of  all.  The  committee  kept  the 
store's  buyers  up  on  their  toes  every 
minute  of  the  sale. 

On  the  Saturday  night  before  the 
sale  started  all  of  the  thousand  em- 
ployees were  guests  at  a  dinner  given 


viariiiHO  taction 


by  the  board  of  managers  in  the  store':, 
big  cafe  on  the  sixth  floor.  It  might 
be  stated -in  fact  it  has  been  stated - 
that  the  best  way  to  a  man's  heart  i> 
through  his  stomach.  This  must  apply 
to  feminine  stomachs  as  well,  for  the 
Bon  Marche  always  has  found  that  a 
dinner  means  a  100  per  cent  turnout  ol 
employees. 

Anyway,  they  were  all  there  that 
Saturday  night  and  after  a  real  dinner 
they  listened  to  inspiring  talks  by  the 
merchandise  manager  and  the  advertis- 
ing manager.  These  two  men  told 
what  they  expected  of  the  employees, 
and  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  latter 
were  handling  the  sale  without  any 
interference  from  the  mere  owners. 

Odd  vaudeville,  the  oddest  Seattle 
ever  has  seen,  proved  the  hit  of  the 
evening.  On  a  platform  erected  in  the 
cafe,  each  department  put  on  a  skit 
lasting  from  three  to  five  minutes, 
featuring  the  merchandise  it  was  tc 
offer.  These  thumbnail  sketches  not 
only  were  highly  clever  and  amusing, 
but  showed  everyone  the  splendid 
values  that  would  be  offered  by  even, 
department  throughout  the  store. 

In  compliance  with  a  recommenda- 
tion by  the  main  committee,  certain 
sections  of  the  store  were  featured  on 
certain  days  in  the  center  of  the  ad 
The  ready-to-wear  had  a  day,  house 
furnishings  a  day,  piece  goods  a  day. 
and  so  on.  The  other  department; 
advertised  were  cleverly  selected  from 
different  floors  and  different  corners  ol 
the  huge  establishment,  it  being  figured 
that  in  this  way  customers  would  be 
induced  to  circulate  throughout  the 
store  instead  of  congregating  at  one  or 
two  places. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
effective  schemes  was  that  of  having 
four-minute  speakers  — "soap-box  ora- 
tors." they  were  called  — who,  each 
morning  four  minutes  before  the  store 
opened  for  customers,  went  to  different 
parts  of  the  store  and  talked  to  the 
salespeople.  These  speakers  were 
chosen  by  the  main  committee  and 
were  selected  from  all  sections  of  the 
store.  After  they  served  four  or  five 
mornings,  each  one  taking  a  different 
floor  each  morning,  their  places  were 
taken  by  others. 

The  soap-box  speeches  were  mainly 
inspirational,  although  some  of  the 
speakers  analyzed  and  discussed  sam- 
ples of  the  merchandise  that  they 
considered  especially  good  bargains. 
The  speakers  got  their  soap  boxes  at 
the  merchandise  manager's  office  every 
morning  and  on  their  arrival  at  the 
several  departments,  the  floor  superin- 
tendent would  immediately  gather  all 
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persons  from  lhat  section  of  the  build- 
ing. At  the  end  of  the  four  minutes, 
back  went  the  soap  boxes  to  the  mer- 
chandise manager's  office.  The  outlines 
of  these  speeches  were  prepared  by  a 
sub-committee  of  the  main  committee. 
Their  principal  object  was  to  keep  up 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  sale. 

The  department  attaining  the  greatest 
percentage  of  increase  of  sales  as 
compared  with  sales  for  the  correspond- 
ing day  of  the  preceding  year  received 
a  gold  star.  The  department  showing 
the  largest  increase  in  money  received 
a  silver  star. 

It  happened  that  the  umbrella 
department  won  the  first  three  gold 
stars  because  the  first  three  days  of 
the  sale  were  stormy  and  rainy,  while 
the  corresponding  days  of  the  •  year 
before  were  fair.  The  stars  created 
much  interest  and  a  visitor  touring  the 
store  would  have  seen  them  hanging  in 
prominent  places  — on  mirrors,  on  wires 
dropped  from  the  ceiling  and  on  wires 
stretched  across  the  department. 

The  sale  lasted  three  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  board  of  managers 
told  the  world,  literally  and  figura- 
tively, that  it  was  the  most  successful 
sale  the  store  had  known.  Already 
they  know  they're  going  to  do  it  again 
some  day  before  long. 

The  Dividends  of  Safety 

(Continued  from  pe0e  17) 

Mr.  Bell,  of  the  Safety  Council  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  "is 
that  when  experienced,  capable  men 
are  taken  out  of  the  service  for  any 
reason,  the  employment  of  inexperi- 
enced, incompetent,  untaught  men  is 
often  necessary. 

'This  situation  not  only  decreases 
efficiency  and  production  and  slows  up 
operation;  it  also  increases  the  risk  of 
accident  to  the  workers  associated  with 
the  new  men.  No  matter  how  thor- 
oughly the  workmen  in  a  plant  have 
been  trained  in  accident-prevention 
and  safety  methods,  the  efforts  of  the 
company  to  protect  its  employees  is 
largely  nullified  for  some  time  by  the 
entrance  of  untrained  workmen. 

'The  solution,  of  course,  is  to  have 
all  the  men  in  all  the  plants  trained 
along  the  same  lines.  This  is  an  ideal 
condition  that  is  still  far  from  attain- 
ment; but  we  are  working  towards  it." 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  business 
men  of  several  cities  of  the  United 
States  are  working  towards  this  ideal 
■s  through  the  establishment  of  schools 
•Of  safety.  These  schools  are  con- 
ducted by  local  organizations  of  the 
National  Safety  Council  as  depart- 
ments of  the  associations  of  commerce 
in  the  various  cities. 

The  National  Safety  Council  is  a 
voluntary,  co-operative,  non-commcr- 
association   of   employers  and 


The  First  Complete  System  for 
Preventing  Check  Frauds 

All  common  forms  of  fraud  affecting  the  signer 
of  a  check  are  prevented  by  the  Todd  Anti-Forgery 
System. 

(a)  Changing  the  amount;  (b)  changing  the 
names  or  endorsements ;  or  (c)  forgery  by  "counter- 
feiting" or  duplicating  genuine  check  forms. 

Protectograph 

Anti- Forgery  System 

backed  by  an  iron-clad  forgery-insurance  policy,  issued 
gratis  to  each  user  of  the  System,  positively  insuring  the 
user  and  his  bank,  jointly. 


The  Protectograph 
Check  Writer 

writes  and  "shreds"  the 
amount  in  Dollars  and 
Cents — (in  words,  not  fig- 
ures)— exact  to  the  penny, 
in  two  colors — a  complete 
word  to  each  stroke  of  the 
handle.  (Todd  Two-Color 
Patents.) 


PROTOD  Forgery- 
Proof  Checks 

drafts,  and  other  negotiable  instru- 
ment*. Prevent  altering  name*  or 
any  written  or  printed  portion  of 
the  document  without  instant 
detection.  PROTOD  is  registered, 
accounted  for  and  safeguarded 
like  Government  silk-thread  bank 
note*. 


EXACTLY  FIFTY  ONE  DOLLARS  SIX  CENTS 

Imprint  oi  lb*  Prot««o4reph  Cheek  Writer  Amount  Lie*  —  Aawuit  word.  red.  deaommuioni  black. 

Tm  colore  (Todd  Paieitti)  y 

s 

If  you  have  any  funds  in  charge  send  this  coupon  for  the  vividly 
written  story  of  check  swindlers' methods  by  a 
famous  "scratcher"  now  in  State  prison.  Enclose 
vour  business  card  or  letterhead  with  thecoupon. 


Todd  Protectograph  Go. 


Eotebliehed  1S99 

WwWl  lor  fat  makrrz  of  check-pntectint  Jtvicrt 
and  f»rt*ry-pr*»f  cktcks 


1179  University  Avenue, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Increase  Sales  with  Duplex  Envelope! 

Sales  increased  25  PER  CENT 
by  sending  catalog  and  letter  in  the 

DUPLEX  ENVELOPE 


'Hie  DUPLEX  ENVELOPE  carries  your 
letter  and  catalog  or  merchandise  sample 
under  one  cover  and  with  one  address,  so  that  both  reach  your  prospective 
customer's  desk  at  the  same  instant.  Insures  100  per  cent  delivery  to 
the  right  man.  A  Time  Saver,  a  Labor  Saver  and  a  Trade  Winner. 
Made  in  the  exact  size  you  will  want.    Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 


Send  for  samples  and  prices  today. 


The  Duplex  Envelope  Co. 

23  N.  Michigan,  Chicago,  111. 


It  is  Easy  to  Locate  Men 
With  Autocall 
Signalling  Systems 

"Mr.  Parker  will  be  right  in,"  the  telephone 
operator  raid,  turning  to  the  visitor.  "We 
have  installed  the  Autocall  Signalling  Sytem 
since  you  were  here  last,  so  I  was  able  to 
locate  him  immediately. 

"Simple  and  qui-lc?  Yes,  of  course,  for  it  ii 
entirely  automatic  and  I  don't  have  to  'phone 
every  office  and  department  when  I'm  hunt- 
ing Mr.  Parker,  for  instance.  That  always 
disturb  J  so  many  other  people. 

"Earn  official  has  •  code  number  that  cor- 
respond* with  a  number  on   the  Autocall 
Central  here  at  my  elbow.    When  I  want  to 
reach  an  official,  I  merely  in-crt  a  plug  under  his  number  on  the  Central  and  his  code  call  is 
sounded  simultaneously  from  signal  stations  throughout  offices  and  factory. 

"In  the  office-,  we  have  soft-toned  bells  or  buuers;  there  are  gongs  ia  some  of  the  factory 
departments  and  even  whistles  in  departments  where  there  is  lots  of  noise.  They  are  all 
operated  from  the  Autocall  Central  ri^ht  here  by  my  switchboard. 

"When  the  official  I  am  calling  hears  his  signal,  he  goes  to  th-  nearest  'phone  and  I  tell 
htm  what  is  w  ante  J  or  connect  him  with  the  person  telephoning  him. 

"Oh,  here  is  Mr.  Parker  now;  see  how  quickly  I  got  him  ?  The  last  time  you  waited  half  an 
hour  and  missed  your  train,  remember?" 

We'd  Llk*  to  Writ*  You  a  Paraonal  Lattar 
Tallin*.  Juat  How  tha  Autocall  Will  Aid 
You  in  Flndlna    "Th*  Mlaauig  Man" 

THE  AUTOCALL  COMPANY 

210  Tucker  Avsnue  Shelby,  Ohio 


"Yin,  Mr.  Devoe,  I'll  gat  Mr.  Parker  at 
one*.  Hm  doasn't  answer  him  'phonm,  mo 

I'll  Autocall  him  for  you.  " 


Conserves 
Time  for  r 
Executive* 


THE  MECHANICAL  FINDER  OF  MEN' 


WO) 


Improves 
Telephone 
Service 


Indumtrial  Firm  Alarm  mnd  Special  Signalling  Systems 


others.  Starting  in  1913  with  forty 
members,  it  now  has  a  membership  of 
more  than  4,100  factories,  railroads, 
mines  and  public  service  companies. 
Its  service  includes  the  issue  of  weekly 
bulletins  to  members,  a  library  and 
bureau  of  information,  safe-practice 
pamphlets,  motion  pictures  and  slides 
and  safety  calendars.  Each  year  it 
holds  an  annual  Safety  Congress.  The 
most  recent  session,  which  was  held  in 
Milwaukee,  was  attended  by  more 
than  5,000  persons. 

The  Schools  for  Safety  conducted 
by  the  Safety  Council  local  of  the. 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  may 
be  considered  as  typical.  One  is  for 
foremen,  the  other  for  safety  super- 
visors. Together,  they  have  an  en- 
rollment of  more  than  1,500. 

The  foremen's  school,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  700,  is  run  on  the  theory 
that  the  foreman  is  the  key  man  of 
safety  promotion,  that  if  you  want  to 
make  a  success  of  accident  prevention 
you  have  to  line  up  the  foremen  and 
keep  them  lined  up.  The  course  is 
designed  to  get  the  foremen  to  pulling 
together  and  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
swap  ideas,  plans  and  methods.  It 
consists  of  ten  sessions,  one  every 
third  Thursday,  each  dealing  with  a 
definite  phase  of  accident  prevention, 
such  as  electrical  hazards,  safeguards 
and  bulletin  boards.  It  is  free  to  all 
employers  in  the  Chicago  manufactur- 
ing zone,  and  is  open  to  foremen, 
superintendents,  safety  department 
employees  and  anybody  else  who  care> 
to  come. 

The  course  gives 
instruction  at  each 
rcspondcncc,  lecture 
discussion.  Take  a 
meeting  to  discuss  the  subjects  of  safe 
clothing  and  protection  to  the  eyes. 

First,  the  enrolled  foreman  — we'll 
call  him  Tom  — receives  at  his  home  a 
printed  pamphlet  several  days  before 
the  meeting;  it  contains  a  synopsis  of 
the  lecture.  Tom  reads  this  over. 
Not  only  will  it  make  the  subject 
matter  of  the  talk  likely  to  slick  in  his 
mind  longer,  but  it  gives  him  the 
material  of  the  course  in  permanent 
form. 

Thursday  night  Tom  goes  down  to 
the  Chicago  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
hear  what  F.  M.  Rosseland,  who 
happens  to  be  the  lecturer  for  the 
evening,  has  to  say  about  goggles  and 
overalls.  Mr.  Rosseland  makes  it 
interesting.  lie  is  an  expert  of  na- 
tional reputation  — as  is  every  sneaker 
who  talks  before  the  schools  for 
safety  — and  puts  his  information  over 
in  snappy,  concrete  form.  Frequently 
he  illustrates  his  points  with  practical 
demonstrations. 

When  he  has  concluded  the  men  sit 
around  and  smoke,  ask  questions  and 
swap  experiences.  Tom  rubs  elbows 
with  a  good  many  fine  fellows  with 


a  triple  dose  of 
session  — by  cor- 
and  round-table 
typical  class,  a 
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A  Place  to  Put  Their 
Things 

AU  employes  take  more  or  less 
pride  in  their  personal  possessions 
— and  there  is  nothing  that  pleases 
them  so  well  as  an  individual  steel 
locker  in  which  to  keep  their 
street  clothes  under  lock  and  key 
during  working  hours. 


Possess  many  points  of  superiority  thac 
make  them  the  choice  of  discriminating 
buyers.  Made  of  smooch  sheet  steel 
with  welded  joints  and  richly  enameled 
Multiple  locking  device  operates  with  one 
turn  of  the  key.  Adjustable  legs.  Fire, 
rust  and  theft-proof.  Easily  installed 
The  reasonable  first  cost  is  the  only  cost. 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  illustrates  and  dcsrrilics  all  styles 
of  MED  ART  Steel  Lockers  for  offices, 
factories,  stores,  clubs,  schools  and 
gymnasiums.  Inform  yourself.  Get 
the  facts.  Clip  and  mail  tlie  coupon 
below  to  our  nearest  office.  We  also 
make  Steel  Shelving,  Racks  and  Bins 
for  storage,  stock-room  or  office.  State 
if  interested. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 

Potomac  &.  DeK  alb  Stt.       St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York  San  Francisco 

52  VacuWrbiU  Ave.  Rialto  Bids. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 
(AdJrtii  our  nearest  office) 

Please  send  your  free  booklet  describing 
Mcdj.it  Steel  Lockers.    Wc  employ  about 

j   people- 
Firm  Name  .....................  .  I 

Addreu  

Attention  Mr   

We  are  interested  in  Steel  Shriving,  Rack*,  | 
Bios  .......  (Please  cheek) 


whom  he  has  much  in  common;  he 
learns  considerable,  and  he  has  a  good 
time  in  the  bargain.  The  meeting 
lasts  two  hours. 

That's  one  session  of  the  Chicago 
Foremen's  School  for  Safely.  The 
nine  other  sessions  of  the  course  arc 
similar:  noted  speakers  from  the  pro- 
fessions and  from  industry,  practical 
demonstrations,  and  a  sociable  lime. 
An  idea  of  the  course  as  a  whole  may 
be  gleaned  from  a  glance  at  the  sub- 
jects covered: 

Enlisting  the  co-operalion  of  the 
workmen. 

Design  and  construction  of  safe- 
guards. 

The  foreman's  place  in  accident 
prevention. 

Educating  the  workman. 
Workmen's  inspection  committees. 
Electrical  hazards. 
First  aid. 

General  review  and  experience  meet- 
ing. 

The  interest  which  the  Chicago 
Foremen's  School  for  Safety  has 
aroused  is  indicated  by  the  large 
enrollment  from  representative  firms: 
Commonwealth  Edison,  250  men;  Chi- 
cago Elevated  Railways,  75  men;  Acme 
Steel  Goods,  26  men;  Baltimore  fc  Ohio 
Railway,  36  men. 

The  School  for  Safety  Supervisors, 
which  opened  in  September,  1920,  is 
similar  to  the  foremen's  course.  It  is 
intended,  however,  for  experts  from 
the  larger  plants. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  companies 
have  enrolled  850  men  in  this  course. 
Managers,  engineers,  superintendents 
and  safety  department  employees 
answer  the  roll  call.  Meetings  are  held 
on  alternate  Tuesdays,  the  course 
comprising  fifteen  lectures. 

Both  courses  are  in  charge  of  an 
advisor^'  committee  composed  of  some 
of  the  most  prominent  executives  of 
large  industrial  firms  in  Chicago. 

The  schools  for  safety,  providing 
inter-plant  training  in  accident  pre- 
vention, represent  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  safely  idea.  Together 
with  organization  for  education  in  indi- 
vidual plants  and  the  service  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  they  provide 
the  means  for  eliminating  the  80  per 
cent  of  industrial  accidents  that  can- 
not be  prevented  by  mechanical  safe- 
guards. 

"Every  accidental  death  means  a 
funeral,  a  calamity  in  somebody's 
home."  says  Mr.  Bell  again,  "with  a 
probability  that  children  are  denied 
the  things  of  life  to  which  Ihey  are 
entitled;  every  injury  means  a  visit  to 
the  doctor  or  the  hospital,  and  some- 
times loss  of  earning  capacity." 

"Accident  prevention  is  not  only 
good  morals  and  good  ethics."  Judge 
Gary  has  said  "but  it  is  also  good 
business." 


SAVE 


your  used  multigroph  ribbons.  They 
can  be  used  over  and  over  again, 
effecting  a  considerable  saving,  if  you 
are  equipped  with  a 

HALCO 

Multigraph  Ribbon 

Re-Inker 

The  machine  pictured  above  b  our  latent  model 
Multigraph  Ribbon  Re-Inker  and  wdl  replace 
the  irk  in  your  used  ribtona  in  &vo  minutea 
titno  at  •  cost  of  7c  for  ink.  f>o  imply  con- 
strurtrd  t  bat  no  experience  it  needed  to  operate 
successfully.  Guaranteed  by  u  and  sold  sub- 
jert  to  the  approval  of  the  user. 

Price  <o»pl.t.  with  iak  ler  4» 
rikboc,  —  f ZS.tt  S..4  iar  IfcU 
t  *r  (arts.,  •al.rmaliaa  NOW 


THE  SHALLCROSS  COMPANY 


ICO  Gran  Ferry  lead 
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Catalog  of  thit  and  ot *.r  HALCO 

machine*  on  r«tju«i  t 


Whoro  you  find 
Big  Business 
i/\>u  Hill  find 


EMHRALITES  are  not  merely  desk 
lamps,  they  arc  an  eye  service.  Nature 
made  daylight  the  correct  working  light 
— correct  in  quality  and  dicutlon. 

The  New  Daylight  Attachment 

eon.tituteaa  sendee  to  theevciacwetl  aa 
thedcftlc — chancing ord;nary*lcctric  In  fit 
into  soft  rye -saving  daylight.  Look  for 
name  on  green  glua  shade. 
H.  C.  McFADDIN  cfc  CO. 
43  Warren  Street  Naw  York  City 
afaktr*  of  L*ahti*o  Dtnctt  since  IKi 
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Ask  your  ^ 


Optician 


The  Cause  of  Eye  Fatigue  Among 
Stenographers — and  What  It  Costs 

Their  eye  fatigue  comet  mainly  from  reading  note!  at  the  side. 
Such  constant  itrain  met  at  high  ai60%of  a  itenographer'l  energy 
—and  this  reduced  energy  mean*  lets  efficiency  in  letter  writing. 

UNLESS    YOU  INSTALL 

Bne-atime 


i-Time 


correct*  tide  reading.  A  touch  on  the  lever,  like  another 
riter  controls  the 


key  on  the  type 
notebook  for  reading  from  directly 
in  front  the  same  at  a  newspaper 
*  i  controlled  by  the  handt. 
Line»a-Time  operators  show  a 
minimum  of  5%  and  often 
at  high  at  30%  improve- 
ment in  their  work  at  a 
cost  of  about  >£  of  1% 
of  a  capable  stenogra- 
pher's salary. 


A«k  shoal 
bow  too  may 
try  it  ire* 


The  Line-a-Time  Mfg.  Company.  Inc. 

907  St.  Paul  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Your  Office  Should  Have 
This  Typewriter  Desk 

It  Saves  Office  Space 

Made  of  one-inch  Tubular  construction,  black  enameled, 
nickel  plated  feel.  Can  be  adjusted  to  an  uneven  floor. 
Five-ply  veneered  oak  top.  Will  not  warp.  Drawer 
underneath.  Strongly  built.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Paper  container  has  live  compartments.  Is  more  acces- 
sible than  the  regular  drawer.  Operator  can  reach  and 
pick  out  what  she  wants.  It  is  so  close  that  one  need 
not  bend  the  body.  Saves  from  25%  to  50%  in  office 
space,  which  is  money. 

Writt  ftr  prices  and  illuslrated  folder. 

Auto  Parts  Manufacturing  Company 

M  atifi  •/  SftUI  TmtmUr  FrtJ.ni 
1815  Trombly  Ava.  Detroit,  Mich. 


TTI  DVERTISING  of  today  mutt  do  more  than  build  good  will,  maintain 
IX    prestige  and  insure  future  sales.    It  must  also  produce  a  satisfactory 
L  volume  of  immediate  business. 

There  is  no  better  or  more  certain  method  of  developing  immediate 
business  than  through  the  advertising  columns  of  a  magazine  concentrating  on 
your  primary  market. 

Businoaa,  with  its  monthly  circulation  of  160,000  copies  going  to  the  best  business 
executives  of  the  country,  offers  exceptional  opportunities  to  advertisers  interested 
in  reaching  the  rich  business  market. 

Ask  the  Butinest  Manager  for  rates  and  detailed  Information. 

BUSINESS 

Burroughs  and  Second  A  vet.  Detroit,  Michigan 
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System  and  Bill  Symonds 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Avery,  blandly ; 
then,  turning  to  the  newcomer  from 
Maine,  the  junior  partner  said:  "Mr. 
Symonds.  will  you  wait  on  this  gentle- 
man, please?  The  suilrases  are  in  the 
basement,  near  the  elevator." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  man  from 
Maine,  just  as  blandly,  "this  way. 
please." 

And  away  he  went  to  the  elevator, 
leading  the  way  for  the  customer. 
Carrying  the  two  of  them,  the  cage 
descended  out  of  view.  It  stopped  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Its  door 
clanged  open.  A  few  moments  later 
the  door  clanged  shut  again  and  the 
cage  ascended  into  sight.  Out  of  it, 
chatting  congenially,  stepped  the  cus- 
tomer and  Mr.  Symonds.  In  his  right 
hand  the  customer  carried  a  brilliantly 
new,  fiber  suitcase.  In  his  right  hand 
Mr.  Symonds  clutched  the  money. 
Mr.  Symonds,  from  far-eastern  Maine, 
got  a  job  with  the  Besse-Avery 
Company. 

Mr.  Symonds  went  into  the  clothing 
department.  From  the  start  he  dem- 
onstrated that  he  could  sell  clothes, 
sell  them  well  and  sell  them  rapidly. 
But  one  day,  looking  a  little  worried, 
he  reported  to  the  store  manager. 

"I'm  not  kicking,  boss,"  he  said. 
"Coming  out  here  from  the  East  and 
knowing  nothing  about  conditions  out 
here,  I've  expected  some  difficulties. 
As  time  goes  on,  I  suppose,  I'll  get  more 
used  to  things  and  gel  along  better. 
But  just  now,  occasionally,  I  seem  to 
have  hard  sledding." 

"For  instance?"  the  manager  sug- 
gested. 

"Well,"  Mr.  Symonds  specified, 
"you  remember  that  you  instructed  us 
to  get  deposits  with  orders  for  suits? 
You  said  it  didn't  make  much  differ- 
ence what  the  deposit  was,  so  long  as 
it  was  something  to  bind  the  bargain. 
Well,  I  sort  of  figure  that  it's  pretty 
hard  sledding  when  you  can't  get  any- 
thing from  a  customer  in  the  shape  of 
a  deposit  but  this." 

And  on  the  desk  of  the  manager  Mr. 
Symonds  laid  a  bone-handled  jack- 
knife. 

I  was  interested  in  the  further  career 
of  Mr.  Symonds.  "Where  is  he  now?" 
I  asked  the  manager. 

"Who.  Bill?"  said  Mr.  Woodbury  . 
"See  that  man  down  there  on  the 
floor— the  one  with  the  mustache'? 
That's  Bill  Symonds.  He's  manager 
of  the  clothing  department  now." 

No  Use  to  Owner 

Advertisement  in  a  country  news- 
paper: 

For  sale,  a  secondhand  monument, 
slightly  used.  Great  bargain  for  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Duffy. 

—  Boston  Transcript. 
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Study  Accounting 

By  This  New  Method 

A  HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
Prepared  by  Five  Certified  Public  Accountants 

WITH  A  READING  GUIDE 
By  Two  Experienced  Teachers  of  Accounting 

The  Accounting  Specialists 
Who  Prepared  This  Course 


career. 


For  the  man  who  wants  a  complete,  co- 
ordinated, and  practical  course  in  business 
accounting,  without  attending  a  class,  without 
binding  himself  by  an  inelastic  routine  of 
lessons,  without  assuming  any  heavy  expense, 
here  is  a  new  work  that  exactly  meets  his  needs. 

This  work  will  give  the  man  studying 
a  working  mastery  of  accounting 
that  will  enable  him  to  take  fuU 
charge  of  any  ordinary  account- 
ing system,  or  apply  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  accounting  to  the 
problems  of  executive  control. 
The  Ronald  Press  Com  pan  y ,  w  hich 
has  published  most  of  the  stand- 
ard American  works  on  account- 
ing, arranged  with  five  Certified 
Public  Accountants  to  prepare 
the  course.  And  because  the 
study  of  accounting,  to  be  of 
the  most  practical  benefit,  re- 
quires careful  guidance,  two 
experienced  teachers  of  account- 
ing prepa-cd  a  reading  guide  to  direct  the 
student  in  the  most  advantageous  method  of 
study.  This  new  work,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind,  is  presented  in  five  large  volumes  and  a 
handy  reading  guide,  and  is  called 

"Business  Accounting" 

It  is  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  principles 
of  accounts,  and  their  structure  and  operation. 
It  gives  a  co-ordinated  understanding  of  the 
whole  science  that  could  not  be  secured  from 
individual  books  on  various  divisions  of  the 
subject.  It  offers  a  direct  road  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  accounting  at  a 
small  traction  of  the  cost  of  methods 
heretofore  available. 

It  allows  you  to  adjust  your  study  to  your 
needs  and  your  convenience.  Your  progress  is 
not  determined  by  that  of  the  average  student. 
You  have  the  means  of  testing  your  knowledge 
and  watching  your  progress  without  the  bother 
of  submitting  examination  papers. 
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|  "By  all  means,  ad- 
|  vise  the  young  man  of 
|  today  to  include  ac- 
|  counting 


Harold  Dudley  Creelev,  LL.M.,  Editor,  Certified  Public 
Accountant,  Member  of  New  York  Bar,  Practicing  Public 
Accountant. 

Ceorgt  E.  Bennett,  A.B.,  LL.M.,  Certified  Public 
Accountant,  Professor  and  Director  of  Department  of 
Accounting  at  Syracuse  University. 

De  WiU  C.  EuUsum,  M -E.,  Certified 
Public  Accountant,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Cost  Accounting  and  Lecturer  on 
Municipal  Accounting  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Henry  C.  Cox,  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant, ComptrollerColumbiaGraph- 


as  an  tm- 
|  porlant  branch  of 
I  knowledge  requisite  to 
i  a  successful  business 


Charles  F. 
Uficd  Public 


,  B.C.S.,  Cer- 
tant.  Professor  of 
i  University. 


II.  E.  Connolly, 

Treasurer,  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Co. 


i 


The  Reading  < 
of  these  two  experienced 
of  accounting! 

Arthur  II.  Rosenkampn,  B.C.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Accounting,  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

Gould  I..  Ilarris,  A -if..  Lecturer  on 
Cost  Accounting,  New  York  University. 


Descriptive  Booklet 
on  Request 


Send  the  Coupon  below  for  a  copy  of  the  booklet 
"Accounting  and  Your  Business  Progress."  It  is  full  of 
interesting  information  that  may  have  an  important 
bearing  on  your  preparation  for  success  in  business  and 
tells  you  about  this  new  course  and  the  very  easy  terms 
lyment  for  it.  It  will  be  tent  without  cost  or 
ation  to  you. 

Send  This  Coupon  Now 

THE  RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY 
20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 
Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  a  copy 
of  "Accounting  and  Your  Business  Progress"  and  full 

tit  "RiiatnM.   A  „ 


The  Ronald  Press  Company,  New  York 
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Ideas  That  Save 
Time  and  Money 


Have  you  time  to  go  UirouKh  the  periodical*  y«i 
receive  each  week  la  March  of  new  ideas  for  yrur 
bmirtrW  TV  ere  are  idraa  and  method*  in  Jien 
that  wnuM  be  invaluable  il  apr  lied  to  your  buvoe^- 
You  cannot  aJurd  to  overlook  them. 

There 'a  a  W  minute  method  ol  running  over  the 
practical  ideas  and  methods  aprearitut  each  week. 
Dot  ia  a  few,  but  in  ttrry  puUkaUun.   Jt'a  the 

PRENTICE-HALL 
BUSINESS  INFORMATION 
SERVICE 

Dignata.  eMaalfloa,  and  enmm  isxWiaa  all  lit*  wt.-ka.t1r> 
adaaa  itaub'l  In  TOO  fHsblM-atatifM;    pMnrili  taMm  im 

onarfaa.  taviMtUi  form  ao  the,-  yr-i  on  g+i  im  half  mm 

BOUT  lli*  I— tM  daXAtls  <*f  a-,  ,ry  g-*.  I  |  Ire*  «i>rkr-l  nt|t 
»rwJ  iMlad  lay  Otha>f  faTMWOVna  »•..!    la*  f  ir  —  l  Ifi  ona>  .  f  ft* 

buodrvla  of  raaaaiitaaa  >vu  couldn't  pr— xUjr  land  for 
jroUTMtf. 

Doad  by  iha  Amr-inn  Eipnn  C« ,  (Woa***  Sim! 

CorvV.  Cliar**)'  Drtftlirr*    r>i»'imn.1  \l»lrh  <  t.  .  bquital-la 
La/ a  Ami.  H.K-.    Irvine  V»i  I    Baah   Kot**ajr  Frofaaa  *  ■■  . 
hiiiWraaiia>  of   pf,  <r#a»i»  0  YottafOrna  in  rvrry  ImO  ol 


Raw  1H*  country's.  l*1n,«  Anna  ar*  aiimianltac  *h# 
•loflatnl  of  r  it*  ft  ml  in*  tba  w»mI  btwuMaw  xlna* 

•tow  Lharjr  rtf»J»>  than*  (all  raady  for  adovtioa  ia  •vvry 
drpaarlmaatl — bow  1hry  avail  I  Kw  ma  i  Ivaa  pf  lba>  Rpwrrh 
1  lrr»«rtrr»arfi t — «ra»  f.  i\y  ai  !>!*>••*>  1  »n  o*jr  " t  paca  book, 
"UU«1NIjo*  IDEA**.**  f  ran  to  avary  uacuuva. 

PRENTICE-HALU  Inc. 
70  Fifth  Ave  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

 TMI*  COUPOM  AT  WW    ■  — 

•OtWTKl'HAaVl.  MM.  (HO 

70  twin  A-»..  nmwvm 


11mm  mo  I  no.  viiMvt  or'ibcu'koa.  jrma,r 
*-%■)<  iaMa  ■»rvhm 
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hook. 


Minutes  Mean  Money 

LOST  TIME  IS  LOST  MONEY 
CHECK  IT 

D*  Te»  Kaev-aM  Om*  ■>..■ 


L1 


-Uti  im  mo  MM  »•»  I* 
o^wotflr  roorfc  wmU 

t**a  Hl'ki  Til  I  I  MB  Ml  OH 
OMOMlMO  «f  tha  rUy  Ifl 

f*Va  and  fMWf  taUko. 

Kitten  Tbe  Stun* 

A  rmrl  dwf*itM«M  »rr--« . 

;>.!»  I  *  «  I'naa  llMM  boOt 
•r  leans  aw*  Ira)  •  1  ■ '  «  rwi- 
MKT,    WWW,    *Ukl  Oard 

a-a-wr*'-  If,  art*,  n 
UUW'  V*-  an  mf»T*.l 
fray  om,   Ml     S«*al  lofl 

HENIY  KASTENS 

422  424  W.  271.  Sf. 
Haw  T.rk  C.ir.  N  Y 


'PHONE*1  without  being  overheard 

▼awJrrful  Mohan  wbaojx-rtnf  Irlrpbm** 
mouth  pi«~cw  roabtca  v  "u  to  talk  One- 1  t  with- 
out karinajt  o^rrrbaarrj.  Hold  aoer**.  nomii' 
tinou  I  >rn  a*J*  aniaf  at  a  booth  fir  phone 
Made  af  f  taaa,  ffuickl*  rUaord  aad  waabed. 
itl«  adiaaHJ,  M.mr,  bark  if  mmt  1 
iraaod. 


W. 


I  baa  ataaaad.    faoal  pmmtmmid  fmr  If .  ML 

THE  COLTTT  UBWUTOUES  -  Dept.  *T* 
Waahlntftoa   Street.  CHICACO.  ILL. 


Industry's  Moving  Day 

(Continued  from  pafe  9) 

prices  of  things  they  needed  from  the 
East  out  of  their  reach. 

Eastern  manufacturers,  on  the  other 
hand,  generally  supported  the  petition. 
Additional  revenues  would  permit  the 
railroads  to  rehabilitate  their  finances, 
to  replace  worn-out  equipment  and 
increase  their  rolling  stock,  thus  clear- 
ing the  traffic  congestion  that  was  still 
hampering  business. 

Eastern  industry  was  not  in  the 
least  dismayed  when  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  gave  the  rail- 
roads leave,  last  August,  to  increase  all 
rates  35  per  cent  — an  advance  far 
greater  than  had  been  expected  even 
by  the  most  optimistic  of  railroad 
executives.  Traffic  congestion  was 
rapidly  cleared  thereafter  and  the 
industries  that  supported  the  railroad 
petition  saw  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  upon  their  good  judgment. 

Business  steadily  increased  i  n  volume 
until,  in  October,  the  railroads  were 
handling  more  freight  at  the  new  rales 
than  ever  before  in  their  history. 
When  the  increases  in  rates  began  to 
be  reflected  in  prices  of  manufactured 
products,  however,  driving  them  to 
new  high  levels,  the  country  counted 
this  advance  in  the  cost  of  living  the 
last  straw  and  went  on  whet  has  been 
called  a  "consumers'  strike." 

Immediately  there  was  a  falling  off 
in  business.  Car  loadings  dropped 
from  1.010.000  for  the  second  week  in 
October  to  699.0C0  for  the  second 
week  in  January.  The  earnings  of  the 
railroads  upon  the  valuation  allowed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission fell  from  4.6  per  cent  in 
October  to  .7  per  cent  in  December. 
Many  roads  found  themselves  earning 
a  deficit. 

Almost  over  night  there  had 
developed  a  condition  of  over-produc- 
tion. Not  that  there  was  more  goods 
—  or  transportation— available  than 
the  country  could  use,  but  there  was 
more  available  than  the  country  could 
buy  at  prevailing  prices. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  was 
simple:  Reduce  prices.  But  then  there 
arose  that  more  difficult  problem: 
How  could  prices  be  reduced?  They 
could  be  brought  down  somewhat,  of 
course,  by  reducing  wages.  Many 
industries  took  this  obvious  course. 
It  is  not  a  real  solution.  Sooner  or 
later  it  must  be  seen  that  a  condition 
caused  by  diminished  purchasing  power 
cannot  be  cured  simply  by  reducing 
wages,  even  though  the  reductions  in 
prices  be  proportionate. 

The  real  solution,  as  some  industries 
have  already  come  to  sec,  is  to  reduce 
prices  by  eliminating  waste.  The 
greatest  of  all  wastes,  as  American 
industry  is  organized  at  present,  is  the 
waste  of  unnecessary  transportation. 


Our  Stickers  grasp  attention 
and  interest.  Our  designers 
constantly  produce  novelties 
that  are  inexpensive  business- 
getters.  Whether  it  is  a  big  or 
little  order,  we  give  it  an  expert 
touch  that  makes  our  Stickers 
distinctive. 

We  have  satisfied  customer*  through- 
out the  United  States  and  in  Canada 
and  Mexico.  We  can  satisfy  you. 
Our  Stickers  have  extra  adhesive 
quality,  arc  carefully  printed  and  the 
colors  are  unsurpassed  for  brilliance, 
beauty  and  permanency. 

We  make  Stickers  of  alt  sizes  and 

kinds.  Our  capacity  is  practically 
unlimited.    We  can  make  a  thousand 

or  o  million. 

Send  for  our  booklet  in 
colors.    It  gives  prices. 

ST.  LOUIS  STICKER  CO. 

1627  WASHINCTCN  AVE. 
ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


GRAND  RAPIDS 

REPUTATION 


GUNN 


(aavaarr  i 

INLAID 
UNO"  TOPS 


Invented  and  made  there. 

Office  Desk  Writing  Beds 

Cat  mora  wear  than  an*  fjilckt  of  wood 
tkai  It  vara  >ab ad 

"UNO"  TOPS  End  Oisfigu.MH.ti 

N.i  varnish  to  mar    Ratt^ul  to  thaeyaa. 
An  tdoal  writing  auj-faca.  in;.r-r.  orar 
and  klasna. 

raafta  I.  k  r  ahl  i»  tha  hand  a.  atnklnrry  Kaartiaww 
ap-poaranca. 

UtotJ  on    NEW  CUNN  DESKS  '  <ov«r  eO  paturatl 

in  all  wood*  and  ft  a  i  the*, 
•full  aaxtlculara  an  roqaaat. 

Ooo*  Srtum  MaJad  nt£B 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 

1S*0  Broadway      Crartd  RapUa,  Mich. 


"Controlled  Circulation'' 

na  it  applies  to  the  distribution  of  Jlaainear 
ia  a  phnuMt  Uut  ahould  receive  the  aencua 
consideration  of  every  advertiser  interested 
ia  the  development  of  immediate  Luainnu. 
Make  us  prove  that  the  100 .000  eopira  of 
itiu.aaaa  are  aent  to  bosinraai  eieeutivni. 
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Ten  years  ago  it  was  a  small  waste. 
The  multiplication  of  transportation 
costs  during  the  war  has  converted  it 
into  a  great  waste. 

The  very  method  by  which  freight 
rates  have  been  increased  has  tended 
to  destroy  the  basis  upon  which 
industry  was  permitted  to  concentrate 
in  the  East.  Percentage  increases  in 
rates  have  so  increased  the  spread 
between  long-haul  and  short-haul  rates 
as  practically  to  destroy  the  "postage 
stamp"  rate  basis.  No  longer  is  it 
possible  to  send  goods  to  every 
domestic  market  at  approximately  even 
costs  for  transportation. 

States  west  of  the  Rockies  are 
discovering  that  the  new  rates  are 
working  out  decidedly  to  their  advan- 
tage. High  transportation  costs  oper- 
ate as  an  internal  protective  tariff, 
giving  encouragement  to  local  indus- 
tries by  shutting  out  competition  from 
older  and  more  efficient  industries  at 
distant  points. 

Many  new  furniture  factories  are 
being  established  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
They  import  hard  woods  from  the 
Philippines  and  South  America  and 
convert  them  into  desks,  tables  and 
chairs  to  supply  the  western  markets. 
Grand  Rapids,  for  the  first  time  in  all  its 
history  as  the  furniture  centre  of  the 
Americas,  finds  itself  unable  to  com- 
pete, because  of  the  high  freight  rates. 
Even  the  "movies"  have  taken  to 
manufacturing  their  own  furniture, 
rather  than  buy  it  in  the  Kasl. 

Before  the  war  Seattle  depended 
to  a  considerable  extent  upon  its  ship- 
yards to  (keep  its  people  employed. 
The  slump  in  the  shipbuilding  business 
would  have  been  disastrous  for  Seattle 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  hundreds 
of  small  industries  were  started  during 
the  war.  when  no  cars  could  be  got 
to  ship  manufactured  goods  from  the 
East  to  Seattle.  These  enterprises 
have  thrived  under  the  protection  of 
high  long-distance  transportation  rales, 
until  today  they  employ  more  men 
than  the  shipyards  ever  employed. 

In  manufacturing  industries  that  can 
be  operated  profitably  in  small  units, 
requiring  little  expensive  machinery, 
the  process  of  decentralization  is 
already  apparent.  Combinations  in 
industries,  whose  raw  materials  are 
widely  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  are  faced  with  dissolution  more 
complete  than  ever  has  been  enforced 
by  any  court. 

Industries  requiring  heavy  capitaliza- 
tion and  huge  organizations  will  be 
influenced  by  the  high  freight  rales  to 
move,  not  so  much  to  their  markets  as 
to  the  richest  sources  of  their  principal 
raw  materials,  where  one  long  haul  can 
be  eliminated  and  their  operations  can 
be  conducted  more  efficiently. 

The  Ford  motor  cars  and  tractors  of 
the  future  will  be  made  at  River  Rouge, 
Michigan,  from  ore  brought  by  barge 
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FREE! 


|  — An  Idea  and  Sketch  I 

1  for  Your  Envelopes  1 

2  Write  for  it  today  !  = 

5  Isn't  it  possible  that  more  SALES  and  ATTRACTION  value  could  be  ~ 

=  injected  into  your  business  envelopes  by  a  well-drawn  "picturixatton'*  j» 

=  of  some  salient  IDEA?  55 

5  Let  Our  artist  develop  that  big  IDEA  for  you  I  S5 

~  Send  us  your  advertising  literature  so  that  we  can  study  your  proposi-  55 

—  (ion,  and  then  without  charge  to  you  we  will  submit  a  sketch  of  an  = 
-£  IDEA  that  would  enable  you  to  p.et  full  value  from  your  envelopes. 

=  That  is  "P.  D.  Q."  Envelope  Service  I    "P.  D.  Q."  Envelopes  are  made  5 

=  in  all  sizes-  -  to  fit  any  enclosure  —  for  all  commercial  purposes.  = 

55  "P.  D.  Q."  Envelope  Service  means  the  very  best  that  can  be  given  in  s 

=  PRICE.  DELIVERY  and  QUALITY.    "P.  D.  Q."  Envelope  Service  5 

=  is  DEPENDABLE. 

—  Please  cut  out  and  return  this  advertisement  with  your  request  for  a  55 

—  FREE  Sketch  and  Idea.    This  is  a  special  offer.  = 

GAW-O'IIARA  ENVELOPE  COMPANY 

500  N.  Sacramento  Blvd.          Dept.  S                               CHICAGO  = 
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"Ah  !  here's  the  kind  of forms 
I  need  to  keep  my  accounts" 


MOORE'S 


MODERN 
METHODS 


Show*  simple  and  scientific  methods  of  keeping  all 
kinds  of  business  records  in  1  ■ .  -  U- j  I  books. 

Send  for  Our  144-Page  FREE  Book 

It's  FREE  for  the  askinp,  and  is  full  of  helpful 
information  on  record-keeping  for  office,  factory 
and  store.  W rite  today. 

JOHN   C.  MOORE  CORPORATION 

Mawmfattmrrri  •/  l.oou-t.*af  mmj 
B*m*d  Rtctrd .  fit tint  btvtat 
1182  StoM  Sir.n  ROCHKSTER.  N.  Y. 


THIS  BOOK  FREE 
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Clear  Your  Desk 
For  Action 

Save  Time  in  Sorting  and  Rout- 
ing Mail,  Memos,  Orders,  etc. 


Without  changing  your  present 
.system,  Kleradesk  sorts  and 
routes  papers  automatically — 
instantly.  It  has  separate  com- 
partments for  all  to  whom  mail 
is  delivered.   Replaces  t rays,  etc. 


Holds  for  Rsf  ereacs  or  Distribute* 

It  saves  time— keeps  desks  clean — avoid,  rno- 
fosioe  ocrupies  but  one-tenth  _  spsce  «  (  wire 
batkets — eliminates  endless  sbufllbyf  of  papers  to 
find  ths  paper  you  want.  A  Kleradesk  provides 
•  convenient  tJar»  (or  boldirtf  rrlrrenr*  nepers 
where  tbey  will  be  oat  of  lb*  wmy  but  immediately 
si  band  wbeo  needed. 

A  Steel  Sectional  Dwvtc* 

Each  compartment  is  adjustable  from  one  inch 
to  I  ^4  inch**  in  width. 
lT^.  — ,  Any  qumber  of  rom* 
BBPSI  partmenUcaabeadded 
ss  required.  Indrscd 
frnet  sad  bsck.  Prices 
quoted  wider  illm"  ra- 
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sections  for  8.  0  snd 
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president  to  orBc*  bey. 
The  pew*  under  ilrostm- 
is  are  for  itandsrd 
tpersdrsk  models  is 
Ob  w  Grern.   Order  on* 
t/vday.    Bring  sertioo- 
al.  you  may  later  add  to  or  sJlrr  it,    We  fuarsntc* 
complete  satisfaction. 

Wri't  for  /Vm.  <»sfnMr*»*»  /o'SVe. 
-Hrm  r«  Csi  GrmUr  Umk  SXSVr^rary." 

Ross-Gould  Company 

225  N.  lOUt  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York     Pbiladelpbia     Cleveland  Oucafo 


AT  LAST! 

BEAUTIFUL 
LITHOGRAPHY 

FOR 
SMALL  USERS 

1000  Lrtterarsa*     I  ONLY 
1000  Bill*****  aed  (  g  1  S.7S 
1000  Stslemeats      )  for  Let 

1000  Letradi  A  MOO  BiOhd*  II3.TS 
1000  I'r,.  a  2000  V,  Uwnds  111.75 
5000  Urg*  1  mertieadi  S23.75 

20Q0  I.«rtufa  A  SOU)  Killkda  S23.7S 

Cast  amere  from  Mai  m    ljta«*r*»W«d  oa  rood  Bead 
to  CeWrWefe.            Pares.    Wri—  for  Samplm. 

utou  imnunnaK  ro .  m »,*_  m   i  .  r. 

I  from  the  Superior  beds,  smelted  near 
\  the  docks  and  put  through  the  various 
processes    of    manufacture  without 
rc-hcating. 

The  steel  industry,  70  per  cent 
centralized  at  Pittsburgh,  has  sought 
to  protect  itself  against  just  such 
influences  toward  re-location  as  arc 
now  at  work,  through  an  admirably 
calculated  device  known  as  the  Pitts- 
burgh basing  system.  The  system  was 
accepted  by  the  entire  industry  soon 
after  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion was  organized  in  1901.  Under  it, 
the  price  of  steel,  wherever  manufac- 
tured and  wherever  sold,  is  the  price 
prevailing  at  Pittsburgh  plus  freight 
from  Pittsburgh. 

Fabricating  plants  at  Chicago  are 
thus  compelled  to  pay  the  Pittsburgh 
price  and  the  fictitious  freight,  although 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  steel  output  of 
the  country  is  produced  in  the  Chicago 
district— and  produced  at  lower  cost, 
it  has  been  asserted,  than  at  Pitts- 
burgh. Whether  long-haul  freight  rates 
arc  high  or  low,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
steel  industry  will  not  be  materially 
affected  so  long  as  this  system  remains 
in  force. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  how- 
ever, now  has  under  consideration  a 
case  brought  by  southern  and  middle 
western  steel  fabricating  and  manu- 
facturing industries  looking  to  the 
abolition  of  the  system.  The  possible 
results  have  already  been  forecast  by 
the  steel  manufacturers  themselves. 
The  following  is  from  a  brief  submitted 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
by  a  Pittsburgh  steel  company: 

'This  would  mean  tearing  down  in 
one  district  and  building  up  in  others 
without  changing  the  country's  total 
steel  production,  and  would  also  result 
in  a  depreciation  and  in  some  cases  the 
destruction  of  industries  built  up  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  iron  and  steel  mills  located 
there.  A  change  would  depreciate 
investments  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
and  necessitate  new  and  additional 
investments  in  other  districts." 

In  other  words,  the  steel  industry  at 
Pittsburgh  would  become  subject  to 
the  decentralizing  influences  of  high 
long-distance  transportation  rates  as 
soon  as  the  fictitious  freight  charges  on 
steel  produced  elsewhere  were  out- 
lawed. Prices  for  steel  produced  near 
western  and  southern  markets  would 
be  lower  in  those  markets  than  those 
for  steel  produced  at  Pittsburgh.  Mills 
in  these  districts,  which  at  present 
produce  only  5  per  cent  of  the  steel 
output,  would  be  developed  and  the 
prestige  of  Pittsburgh  would  decline. 

The  necessity  for  eliminating  every 
possible  long-distance  haul,  while  it  is 
the  dominant  influence,  is  by  no  means 
the  only  present  influence  toward 
industrial  decentralization.  Wastes  of 
man  power  and  of  machine  power, 
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I1IAKHAPH 

YOUR  SHIPMENTS 

Simplicity,  Speed,  Endurance 

Simplicity  in  construction  because  of 
correct  design.  Speed  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  world's 
largest  shippers.  Durability  to  last 
a  Busintst  Lifttimt.  These,  plus  new 
and  improved  features  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  machine,  have 
made  the  DIAGRAPH  famous 
with  shippers  everywhere  for  the 
past  nineteen  years. 

There  is  a  DIAGRAPH  for  every 
need;  with  the  DIAGRAPH  you 
can  perform  a  broader  range  of  use- 
ful work  than  with  any  other  type. 

Try  It  Before  You  Buy  It 

Prove  to  your  own  satisfaction,  with- 
out expense,  that  the  DIAGRAPH 
will  avoid  drudgery,  error  and  delays 
in  shipping — simply  ask  us  to  send 

a  DIAGRAPH  today,  prepaid. 
Give  it  a  thorough  trial.  If  you 
like  it,  then  buy  it;  otherwise  re- 
turn it  at  our  expense. 

Shipping  Room  Supplies 

Stencil  board,  inks,  brushes  and 
other  shipping  room  supplies  can  be 
bought  at  marked  savings  direct 
from  our  St.  Louis  office  or  from 
branch  office  nearest  you. 


DIAGRAPH  STENCIL  MACHINE  CORP. 

1601  So.  Kiaishiibway  Blvd..  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

trumtk  ogtct  im  mil  sWarfsaf  sirs. 
Hot  rrarrrt-*-***  #»•«»  *•»*» 
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resulting  from  concentration  of  manu- 
facturing in  the  East,  are  other  factors 
of  almost  equal  importance. 

The  General  Electric  Company  has 
concluded  that  congestion  in  large 
bodies  in  comparatively  restricted 
areas  is  not  good  for  its  employees. 
It  is  devising  a  plan  to  decentralize  its 
works,  sacrificing  as  few  of  the  advan- 
tages of  large-scale  production  a3 
possible,  and  believes  that  the  plan 
will  speed  up  production  and  benefit 
the  workers. 

The  last  remaining  disadvantage  of 
western  location  has  been  removed  by 
the  leveling  down  of  western  wage  scales 
to  eastern  standards  that  prevailed 
during  the  war.  A  very  great  advan- 
tage has  been  added  by  the  recent 
action  of  Congress  in  throwing  open 
western  water  power  sites,  under 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government, 
to  private  development. 

The  center  of  the  nation's  potential 
water  power  supply  is  in  Wyoming; 
the  center  of  the  present  demand  for 
power  is  in  Ohio.  Ultimately  large 
users  of  power  must  move  to  the 
largest  sources  of  supply.  The  move- 
ment will  be  hastened  by  high  freight 
rates  on  coal  for  the  generation  of 
steam  power,  by  recurrent  coal  short- 
ages and  by  the  resulting  high  prices. 

The  new  hydro-electric  machinery 
developed  during  the  last  twenty  years 
not  only  affords  a  new  source  of  cheap 
power,  but  saves  an  immense  amount 
of  labor.  Experts  estimate  that  one 
man's  labor  is  released  for  other 
employment  by  every  fifty  horse  power 
developed.  There  is  the  additional 
advantage,  in  these  days  of  labor 
unrest,  that  falling  water  does  not 
go  on  strike. 

The  best  example  of  a  new  plant 
admirably  situated  to  utilize  all  possible 
advantages  under  present  conditions, 
is  that  aflbrded  by  the  new  Goodyear 
branch  factory  at  Los  Angeles.  All 
unnecessary  long  hauls  by  rail  have 
been  eliminated.  Rubber  from  Java 
will  be  unloaded  at  the  Los  Angeles  piers 
within  trucking  distance  of  the  factory. 
Long  staple  cotton  for  tires  will  be 
brought  from  the  company's  10,000- 
acre  farm  in  Arizona.  Coal  haulage 
is  made  unnecessary  by  the  use  of 
hydro-electric  power.  The  factory  will 
employ  2,000  men. 

The  market  for  tires  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  enormous.  California's  popu- 
lation has  increased  the  last  ten  years 
by  a  million,  and  every  eleventh 
resident  has  an  automobile  to  run  over 
its  thousands  of  miles  of  good  roads. 
The  factory's  output  will  be  distributed 
up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast  by  boat 
and  in  California  by  truck.  What 
remains  after  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
supplied  will  be  exported  to  the  rapidly 
developing  markets  of  the  Far  East. 

The  grip  of  New  England  upon  the 
textile  industry  is  being  loosened  not 
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Clean-Cut  Copy 

Every  Turn  of  the  Handle 

Do  you  want  form  letters — good,  sharp,  clean  letters — at  a  cost  of 
20c  a  thousand?  Do  you  want  bulletins,  price  lists,  folders,  forms  and 
notices — without  delays — without  trouble — at  a  moment's  notice— 
and  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  ordinary  cost? 

Your  stenographer  or  any  office  boy  can  print  75  copies  a  minute  with  a 


plants  and  retail 


Here  it  a  simple,  easily-operated  machine  that  prints 
anything  that  can  be  typewritten,  hand-written, 
automatic  feed.    It  is  self -adjusting.  It 
a  3  x  5  inch  card  to  an  8H  *  16  inch 
In  churchs,  schools,  colleges, 
an  aid  to  growth  and  economy. 

Increase  Sales  With  Letters 
Like  This 

Here  is  an  exacl 
of  a  typewritten 
t rated  with  a  s 
compels  attention — carry- 
ing a  facsimile  signature— 
printed  on  the  Rotospeed 
in  one  operation.    The  re- 
turn card  is  another  simple 
Rotospeed  job.    Such  let 
speed  u; 


20  to  1,000 

It  has  a 
-  of  paper  from 


Rotospeed  it 


The 


$43.50  Complete 

Rotospeed  is  sold  direct  from  the 
pletely  equipped,  for  $43.50. 


It  requires  no  demonstration 

for  the  low  price. 
Accept  This  Free  Trial  Offer 


ters  increase  sales, 
and  stimulate  salesmen. 

Complicated  Forms 
Quickly  and  Easily 
Printed 

Rotospeed  prints  j 
like  this,  type- 
A 

stylus    is  furnished 
with  each  machine. 
No  other  equipment, 
no  accessories  are  needed.    Such  a  job 
i  be  done  with  a  Rotospeed  in  an  hour. 


1000  Copies— 20c 

Better  form  letters  than  you  ever 
thought  possible  —  letters  with  the 
clean-cut  appearance  of  neatly  typed 
originals  that  exactly  duplicate  the 
typewriter  type,  can  be  printed  at  the 


We  will  ship  you  a  Rotospeed  for  10 
days'  free  trial,  with  sufficient  supp'ies 
for  24  diffe-ent  jobs.  Use  it  as  if  you 
owned  it.  Your  caving  or*  this  work  will 
more  than  equal  the  entire  cost  of  the 
machine.  After  a  thorough  test  you 
may  decide  whether  to  keep  it  or  not. 

Order  now — or  mail  the  roupon  for  samples 
of  work  and  descriptive  literature 

WtlWStiwI 
D»rUa,  Ms 


Mail  this  Coupon  NOW! 


The  Rotospeed  Co. 

S43  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  details  of 
free  trial 


The  Rotospeed  Co. 
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/isualizing  Your  Market 


The  »*»k»ble  feirurc  of  Natiofltl  M*pt  m*\tt  it  pr.»>it4c  10  iik  ilitm  a*  jfraphic  bu»inct«  thirlt,  upon  which 
ibc  tf j.I)*  thintre »  and  drvrlapmcnii  ia  your  sale*  camp*i<n  miy  be  ihoun. 

Ttfriiorie*  may  be  outlined,  uleimen  routed,  tbc  local  inn  of  d<»lnbuto**».  dci.cn.  branch  agencies,  etc,  indi- 
cated, aalet  quotas.,  comparative  lun  Imgi  and  other  import  jo t  data  shoun. 

Mark  (hear  map*  »ilh  crayon,  ink  or  water  color  paint  i.  Any  marking  ia  eaally  removed  with  a  iponife,  damp 
clo-th  or  art  fum,  tbua  enabling  you  lo  keep  your  map*  up  to  elate  at  all  time*. 

THE  MULTI-UNIT  SYSTEM 

it  the  |a«l  word  in  convenient  and  efficient  diaplar  of  larre  »i»e  butineat  map*.  It  1%  aavin«ol  both  time  and 
ortue  ipace.  No  more  hunting  through  C-ihjners  or  *ie»k  dtA  +  e r*  i  >r  the  p«riii<iijr  map  you  want.  Si  hi  ply  turn  a 
wing  and  you  have  a  near  map  before  you.  When  doc  in  u»c.  the  map*  are  folded  back  against  the  v.  ail  ma  neat, 
orderly  and  attractive  arrangecntni. 


Fjrh  wing  Ca'^ea  two  mapi,  mounted  on  beavy 
cr.mpo  bttarj,  «Wh  lenda  itu-|(  readily  lo  the  u*c  of 
I '  <l>  rr.J  map  tackt.  A  twenty-wing  nature,  » ith  mapt  of 
the  entire  fnny-r  eht  »talc»  (*•  illu»tr«'cj  al-OVCl  when 
folded,  occupies  no  more  wall  apace  than  a  aiogle  map. 


There  are  virioui  lirn  and  itylri  of  Multi-Cnit 
fiat  urea  to  meet  the  nreJa  of  any  buiincat,  whether  the 
territory  covered  it  only  one  or  t*o  natea  or  the  entire 
forty-eight.  Tell  i-i  what  territory  you  cover,  and  iu 
ut  for  a  ,  py  of  Catalog  B, 


INDIANAPOLIS 


'Tm-k  TaJfc  "  •  >>f  b>  tw»ak<  ««  IU  w>  of  »■«•*•>  t*-fc«  In  rf.-.n-i-yr  r**mw 

■mi a«t.   *>.(]  bm  Mkl  m  Wgat.   Il  •»  lug  •/  «uwd  tmiM  triiil  |iag   *-r  — r - 

National    Map  Company 

"Map  Maker*  for  30  Years" 


NEW  YORK 


Save  Your  Waste  Paper 


Umdm 


Simmu 


No.  1  hold*  2000  sheet}  any  tin  up 
to  6a  12  inch**.  No.  2  bold*  5000 
ihect*  any  *i  .c  up  to  •!  a  16  tnchet. 
No.  IB  ia  unt  a*  No.  1  tut  complete 
«rith  bundling  bio-'.*.  No.  2B  alio  i* 
comple.e  with  bun-Uing  block*. 

Shippin*  weight :  No.  1.  40  lb*. : 
No.  2.  65  lb.. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


x-r-xRACTICALLY  every  busi- 
|  I  ■**  nm  house  is  daily  disposing 
L  of  large  quantities  or  slightly 
damaged  and  soiled  stationery  as 
waste.  Mo-t  of  your  present  waste 
can  be  conserved  and  turned  into 
scratch  pads  through  the  use  of  the 

Golding  Tablet  Press 

One  of  your  clerks,  in  a  few 
moments,  can  produce  a  quantity  of 
pad*.  Reduces  your  stationery  bill 
without  robbing  you  of  your  waste 
paper  revenue. 

The  Golding  Tablet  Press  also 
block  i  billheads,  noteheads,  letter- 
heads and  other  offi:e  form;.  Saves 
it j  cost  in  a  r-hort  time. 

No  Experience  Needed 

The  GoldLriT  Tablet  Trer* {•  rtmply  and 
easily  operated  anil  pauer  can  b:  t-adde  1 
to  any  dc*iret  thvckne**  bv  inverting  a  ft 
of  cardboard  back*  Lefore  applying  cement 
to  the  cd_ea. 

Additional  Appliances 

Writ;  for  circular  de*crib'ng  complete 
line  of  Golding  rrndurt*  in  ]..Jin  i  Hand 
Printing  Pmica.  Hand  and  Power  C attars, 
Card  Cutter*,  etc. 


Golding    Manufacturing  Company 

Franklin,  Mass. 
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only  by  the  South,  but  also  by  thi 
West.  Woolen  mills  established  ir 
Oregon,  near  the  sheep-raising  country 
are  rapidly  taking  up  the  westerr 
market  far  blankets,  and  are  competing 
with  eastern  mills  on  even  terms  ir 
the  markets  of  the  Middle  West. 

The  possibility  of  a  business  boon 
may  seem  remote  at  present,  but  then 
is  sufficient  demand  for  goods  through- 
out the  world  to  keep  American 
industry  booming  for  years.  It  i- 
necessary  only  to  find  a  workable  plan 
under  which  the  need  for  goods  can  Ik 
filled  by  the  United  Stales  withoul 
immediate  cash  payment. 

Given  the  boom  that  would  result 
from  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  there 
soon  would  be  a  recurrence  of  tra(Ii< 
congestion.  And  with  traffic  conges- 
tion the  pressure  to  rc-localion  upon 
industries  hampered  in  getting  raw 
materials  and  getting  their  products 
lo  market  would  be  re-doubled. 

There  will  be  little  increase  in  rail- 
road mileage  during  the  next  ten  years. 
Kailroad  expansion  probably  will  take 
the  form  of  gradual  electrification. 
relieving  the  railroads  of  the  burden 
of  hauling  coal  for  their  own  use.  At 
present  they  use  one-third  of  the  entire 
coal  output.  The  gradual  re-location 
of  industry  not  only  will  eliminate 
unnecessary  transportation,  but  will 
vastly  increase  the  facilities  available 
for  essential  transportation. 

The  present  is  a  real  transition  period 
for  industry  and  for  the  railroads. 
Neither  protective  tariffs  nor  reduc- 
tions in  wages  will  bring  it  to  an  end. 
It  will  have  run  its  course  only  when 
the  industrial  fabric  of  the  nation  has 
been  re  woven  upon  more  logical  lines 
and  wasles  have  been  eliminated. 
When  that  has  been  accomplished  the 
United  Slates  will  be  a  more  prosperous 
and  more  evenly  developed  nation  — 
and  its  people  may  look  back  upon  the 
high  railroad  rates  that  started  the 
process  as  a  blessing,  rather  than  a 
misfortune. 

Syrup  of  Sweet  Potatoes 
« 

The  morning  slack  of  buckwheats 
may  soon  be  flavored  with  a  delicious 
sweet  potato  syrup  if  it  can  be  manu- 
factured as  economically  as  other 
syrups.  The  United  States  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  has  established  an 
experimental  station  at  Fitzgerald, 
Ga.,  lo  find  out  about  il. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Gore,  of  Ihe  bureau  of 
chemistry,  worked  out  the  laboratory 
process  of  making  the  syrup.  It  is 
brown  in  color,  rich  in  sugar,  and  is  said 
to  he  easy  to  consume.  But  it  has  not 
yet  been  determined  whether  it  can  be 
produced  cheaply  enough  to  compete 
with  cane,  corn  and  other  syrups. 
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When  Bookkeepers 

"Ruled  Their  Own" 

BACK  in  the  days  when  quill  pens  scratched  and 
spluttered,  it  was  not  possible  to  buy  journals, 
ledgers,  and  day-books  with  ruled  pages.  When 
columns  were  needed,  bookkeepers  had  to  "rule 
their  own." 

The  bookkeeper  of  today  writes  with  smoothly 
flowing  pen  upon  pages  ruled  by  machinery,  and 
most  of  the  drudgery  has  been  taken  from  his 
ancient  and  honorable  calling  by  Loose -Leaf  meth- 
ods and  Loose -Leaf  books. 

National  Loose -Leaf  Books  are  used  in  the 
accounting  departments  of  such  institutions  as  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  St  Western  Railroad, 
United  Fruit  Co.,  and  Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co. 

Ask  your  stationer  toshowyou  our/?oya/Loose- 
L,eaf  Ledger,  Scries  8100.  Its  chassis  is  the 
strongest  made;  its  mechanical  features  include 
hinge  lugs,  bridge  plates,  bronze  bearings,  and  the 
National  flat  key.  Cowhide  and  corduroy  binding, 
ruled  sheets  of  Yorkshire  Ledger  paper. 

Look  for  Thia  Tradr  Mark  When  You  Buy 


EvRRY  »<-crvrim»nt  and 
•vary  purchasing  agent 
ought  to  hava  oar  book, 
"Ready  Records  for  Ac- 
counting." It's  free — ask 
your  stationer  for  a  copy. 
If  he  cannot  supply  yoo, 
write  us. 


Lome-Leaf 
Ledger 


Loose -Leaf  and  Bound  Books 

NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  COMPANY 
109  RIVERSIDE.  HOLYOKE.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Why 
Gamble  I 


The  basic  Law  of  Action-Reaction 
govern*  both  speculative  and  in- 
vestment markets.  While  it  U  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  anticipate 
"day-to-day"  ripples,  the  great  major 
movements  are  regular  almost  as 
the  tides  themselves. 

Babsons  Reports 

Bated  m  fundamental  statlstlca,  Babson's 
Tf  porta  rarrtully  forecast  these  major  move- 
ment!. They  enable  you  to  And  the  teal 
"buva"ac  low  tide— to  aril  out  a>  your  bold- 
ln«a  reach  neat  the  peak -and  then  to  bur 
In  stain  at  cloae  to  bottom  prices. 

Report  and  Booklet 
on  Request, 

A  recent  Babaori  Bulletin 
and  book  I**  "Getting  the 
Wmt  from  Your  Money" 
will  be  tent  to  Interested 
investor*  without  charge . 
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Memo  1^ 

Wt Ite  Roger  W.  Babaon,  founder  of  The  Babaon 
Statistical  Orsanuation  Wellealey.  Hills,  82, 
Vim  .  ai  follows  Pl-aie  tend  a  copy  of  Special 
Bulletin  No.  P-4 1  and  Booklet.  'Otthvf  iKt  Matt 
from  V our  Money** —  gratia. 
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— And  Add  Six  Pounds  of  Yeast 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

But  not  always  does  the  consultant 
wail  to  be  called.  Most  of  his  time  is 
spent,  in  fact,  in  anticipating  those 
desperate  appeals  for  help  in  trouble, 
in  anticipating  difficulties  and  in  the 
constructive  building  of  more  and 
belter  business  for  the  baker.  Some 
of  the  non-selling  traveler's  time,  for 
instance,  is  spent  in  discussing  wilh 
Ihc  baker  the  comparative  virtues  of 
"slow  dough"  and  "quick  dough." 

As  ils  name  implies,  a  slow  dough 
lakes  longer  to  "rise"  than  docs  a  quick 
dough.  The  dough  that  the  baker 
brought  down  wilh  him  from  that 
antiquity  of  crafts  in  which  he  shared 
a  place  in  the  poelic  triumvirate  wilh 
the  butcher  and  the  eandlcstick-makcr 
was  the  slow  dough.  Generations  of 
experience  had  demonstrated  that  a 
batch  of  dough  required  plenty  of  time 
to  "rise"  — all  the  way  from  twenty-five 
minutes  to  overnight.  The  baker  of 
yesterday  was  just  as  certain  of  the  in- 
fallibility of  thai  law  as  were  our  grcat- 
grandmothcrs  who  baked  the  family 
bread  in  the  clay-lined  ovens  alongside 
their  great  fireplaces.  It  remained  for 
science  and  the  Flcischmann  Company 
to  demonstrate  that  the  slow  dough  of 
our  great-grandmothers  is  as  much  out 
of  place  today  as  would  be  one  of  their 
clay-lined  ovens.  Much  of  the  time  of 
the  itinerant  consultants  of  the  Flcisch- 
mann Company  is  devoted  to  showing 
the  bakers  of  the  country  just  why 
that  is  so. 

Working  in  the  baker's  own  shop, 
the  demonstrator  mixes  up  two  batches 
of  dough,  one  slow-fire  and  Ihe  other 
quick-acting.  He  shows  the  baker 
that  the  slow  mixture  requires— just  as 
the  baker  knows— a  minimum  of  about 
two  hours  and  a  half  to  reach  its  de- 
sired majority.  He  shows  that  the 
quick  mixture  requires,  for  the  same 
chemical  reaction,  just  twenty-live 
minutes.  The  two  pans  of  dough  then 
go  into  the  oven.  Baking  is  just  bak- 
ing, and  the  two  come  out  at  the  same 
time. 

Then  the  demonstrator  demonstrates 
something  else.  He  cuts  open  two  of 
the  loaves,  one  of  the  slow  mixture  and 
one  of  the  quick-rising.  He  shows  the 
baker  that  of  the  two,  the  quick  dough 
makes  the  better  bread.  The  grain  of 
the  loaf  is  finer;  its  cellular  formation 
is  the  more  fragile  and  its  crust  is 
thinner  and  less  heavily  armored;  it  is 
more  easily  salable. 

The  baker  sees  and  is  convinced. 
Also,  at  about  that  stage  of  the  demon- 
stration, his  sense  of  humor  begins  to 
stir. 

"You  win."  he  tells  the  demon- 
strator. "You're  right  about  the 
quick  dough.  But  I  can  sec  why 
you're  interested  in  it,  too.  I  noticed 
that  when  you  mixed  up  the  batches 
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you  used  nearly  twice  as  much  yeast 
for  the  quick  mixture  as  you  did  for  the 
slow  batch.  I  suppose  that's  where 
your  company  comes  in." 

"Yes,"  admits  the  demonstrator, 
"that's  one  place  where  we  come  in. 
But  it's  a  place,  also,  where  you  come 
in.  Did  you  notice,  too,  that  the 
quick  dough,  with  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  flour,  not  only  made  better 
bread  than  the  slow  douj?h.  but  made 
more?  Let  me  tell  you  what  you  can 
do  on  a  good-sized  batch  of  bread: 

"Use  six  pounds  of  yeast,  say.  and 
with  a  given  amount  of  flour  you  get 
a  thousand  loaves  of  bread.  The  six 
pounds  of  yeast  would  cost  you  about 
a  dollar  and  eighty  cents.  The  bread 
you  would  sell  at  ten  cents  a  loaf,  or 
one  hundred  dollars  for  the  entire 
batch.  Then  take  the  same  amount 
of  flour,  but  use  only  four  pounds  of 
yeast,  instead  of  six.  Thus,  on  the 
yeast,  you  would  gain,  about  sixty 
cents.  But  the  batch  of  dough  will 
give  you  only  about  nine  hundred  and 
Gfty  loaves  of  bread,  and  in  the  sale 
of  them,  as  compared  with  the  quick- 
dough  batch,  you  lose  five  dollars. 
And  I  haven't  said  a  word  about  how 
much  of  your  time  the  quick  dough 
saves." 

The  baker's  reaction?  Take  it  for 
granted! 

Operating  a  bakc-shop.  however, 
isn't  all  a  matter  of  mixing  experi- 
mental batches  of  dough.  A  bakery 
has  something  to  sell. 

A  Fleischmann  demonstrator  who 
"travels  out  of"  Rochester,  New  York, 
dropped  in  on  one  of  his  clients  in  a 
county  seat  town  and  inquired  of  the 
I)  ulcer* 

"Well,  how's  she  going.  Joe?" 

"Fair."  said  Joe.  "I'm  not  setting 
the  world  afire,  but  with  business  as  it 
is.  I  guess  I  can't  kick.  Besides,  com- 
petition's cutting  in  on  mc  a  little  and 
that  takes  some  of  the  business." 

"What  sort  of  competition?"  the 
demonstrator  asked. 

"Down-town  fellows,"  Joe  explained. 
"You  sec,  this  isn't  a  very  big  town. 
Folks  can  go  almost  anywhere  to  do 
their  trading.  Some  of  my  customers 
arc  going  to  the  bigger  fellows  down 
town." 

"How  come?" 

"Well,  those  down-town  fellows  have 
a  wider  variety  of  stuff  than  I  have. 
I've  always  thought  that  I  was  wisest 
to  stick  to  my  specialty,  which  is  bread, 
and  build  up  a  name  for  it.  I've  suc- 
ceeded, I  think,  in  making  a  name  for 
my  bread,  and  the  folks  here  in  my 
district  ordinarily  buy  my  bread. 
But  occasionally,  when  a  woman  needs 
a  couple  of  loaves  of  bread,  she  thinks 
a  cake  would  be  nice  for  dinner.  So 
when  she  sends  her  little  girl  for  bread 
she  says,  'You'll  have  to  get  the  cake 
down  town,  so  you  might  as  well  buy 
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This  Book  SIiows  Better 
to  Keep  Your  Records 
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|UR  new  catalog  just  issued  contains 
valuable  information  for  manufac- 
turer, wholesaler,  retailer,  jobber  and 
every  bookkeeper.    In  it  are  explained 
the  simplest,  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  Loose 
Leaf  forms  for  keeping  every  sort  of  record. 

Oe&CO-  Systems 
For  Every  Business  Purpose 

No  matter  what  your  business,  this  book  describe*  a  better 
time,  labor  and  money  saving  system  that  you  can  use.    It  shows 
forms  and  systems  for  every  requirement— tells  how  to  use  them. 
By  studying  it,  you  can  eliminate  useless  labor, 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  every  department. 
Sent  Free  on  Request.    Use  your  business 
stationery  —  please. 
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Reduce  Your  Office  Overhead 

r  Itenoprapheri  are  watting  valuable  time  every  day  in  searching 
a  desk*  tot  the  right  liationeryor  form.    These  needless 
I  lays  prevent  them  from  devoting  all  of  their  time 
productive  work   and  greatly  increase  your 
office  overhead.  , 
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the  bread  down  there,  too,  and  save  f 
a  slop  on  the  way  home'." 

"Why  don't  you  put  out  a  cake'?' 
the  demonstrator  asked. 

"Well,"  said  Joe.  "I've  thought  ol 
that.  I'd  like  to  do  it,  but  I'm  no 
cake-maker.  I've  never  been  sure  that 
it  wouldn't  hurt  my  reputation  as  a 
specialist  on  bread.  Besides.  I've 
never  figured  out  the  cost  of  making  a 
cake,  and  I  wouldn't  be  sure  whether 
I  was  making  or  losing  money  on  it. 
I  wouldn't  care  if  I  didn't  make  a 
profit  on  the  cake,  so  long  as  I  didn't 
lose  anything  on  it.  because  I  think 
the  cake  would  hold  my  trade." 

"Let's  try  putting  out  a  cake,"  the 
demonstrator  suggested. 

Joe  was  willing  and  the  two  of  them 
attacked  the  job  together.  Joe  pro- 
duced a  sample  of  the  sort  of  cake  that 
he  believed  would  compete  with  the 
offerings  of  the  "down-town"  fellows. 
The  demonstrator  volunteered  to  re- 
produce it.  Some  of  the  materials  that 
would  be  needed  were  not  available  in 
Joe's  shop;  the  demonstrator  went  out 
and  bought  them  at  a  grocery  store. 
At  a  hardware  store  he  managed  tc 
find  a  standard-sized  cake-baking  pan. 
18  by  24  inches.  Then,  in  Joe's  shop, 
the  demonstrator  mixed  the  cake, 
baked  it  and  iced  it. 

'There."  he  said  to  Joe,  when  the 
finished  product  came  out  of  the  oven, 
"there's  your  cake.  Now  let's  see 
what  it  cost." 

The  demonstrator  figured  on  a  scrap 
of  wrapping  paper.  He  listed  flour 
and  sugar  and  eggs  and  butter  and 
milk  and  salt  and  baking  powder  and 
flavoring— no  yeast,  you  will  notice, 
lie  questioned  Joe  about  his  labor  cost 
and  his  overhead  expense  and  he  ap- 
pended amounts  for  those  two  items 
Then  he  footed  up  his  figures. 

"Two  dollars  and  forty  cents,"  he 
announced.  "On  a  bigger  scale  you 
can  do  better  than  that.  But  two- 
forty  will  give  you  plenty  of  leeway. 
Now.  for  how  much  did  you  intend  to 
sell  your  cake  per  piece?" 

Joe  thought  ten  cents  would  be  a 
good  competitive  price. 

"All  right."  said  the  demonstrator, 
"ten  cents  goes  into  two  dollars  and 
forty  cents  twenty-four  times.  Cut 
your  'sheet'  cake  into  twenty-four 
pieces  and  sell  the  pieces  at  ten  cents 
each.  You'll  get  out  at  cost,  at  least. 
That  will  do  for  a  start.  Later  on  you 
can  cut  down  your  costs  and  make  a 
nice  little  profit  on  your  cake.  How 
does  it  look?" 

"Good,"  said  Joe;  "I'll  do  it." 

Joe  did  it.  He  put  out  the  cake, 
twenty-four  pieces  out  of  a  "sheet" 
at  ten  cents  a  piece.  He  won  back 
his  neighborhood  trade;  he  boosted  his 
sales  of  bread  —  and  today  he  is  making 
money  on  both  his  bread  and  his  cake. 

Then  there  is  advertising.  Adver- 
tising, too,  is  a  science,  a  fact  that  the 
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average  baker  well  knows.  Personally, 
be  would  much  prefer  not  to  be  obliged 
to  bother  with  it.  Writing  copy  takes 
time  — not  to  mention  a  certain  knack 
that  a  baker  is  not  expected  to  have  — 
and  the  results  of  home-made  copy 
often  are  disappointing.  The  average 
baker  is  glad  to  have  somebody  take 
his  advertising  worries  oil  his  hands; 
and  the  Fleischmann  Company  has 
done  just  that  by  preparing  campaigns 
and  stocks  of  advertising  material  for 
bakers.  These  consist  of  newspaper 
campaigns,  street-car  cards,  storecards 
to  be  displayed  in  the  stores  of  grocers 
to  whom  the  baker  sells  his  bread, 
counter  displays',  circular  letters  for 
direct-mail  advertising  to  grocers,  and 
the  like. 

Several  of  the  campaigns  are  written 
around  a  brand  of  bread.  A  baker 
finds  that  his  bread  isn't  "going"  very 
well;  he  seeks  to  increase  his  sales. 
His  bread  is  good,  but  the  public  seems 
apathetic.  He  adopts  one  of  the 
Fleischmann  names  for  bread  — "Sally 
Ann,"  "Harvest."  "Mighty  Nice," 
"Golden  Crust;"  there  are  ten  or  a 
dozen  from  which  he  may  select  —  and 
then  he  launches  the  Fleischmann 
advertising  campaign  that  revolves 
around  that  name.  In  the  scope  of  the 
campaign  and  its  cost  he  has  a  wide 
range  of  selection  — anything  from  a 
four-inch,  single-column  advertisement 
in  the  newspapers  up  to  full-page 
spreads  accompanied  by  a  whole 
arsenal  of  street-car  posters,  store 
cards,  window  cut-outs  and  dircct-by- 
mail  literature. 

No  baker  need  remain  in  the  dark 
concerning  what  the  Flcischmana 
Company  has  to  offer  him  in  the  way 
of  advertising  material.  The  Fleisch- 
mann spaces  in  the  trade  journals  tell 
him  about  it,  and  so  do  the  traveling 
emissaries  of  the  Fleischmann 
Company. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact."  R.  J.  Witt,  of 
'he  Fleischmann  department  of  sales 
promotion,  told  me,  "except  in  isolated 
cases,  we  don't  depend  upon  the  mails 
to  'sell'  our  dealer-help  service.  Sell- 
ing that  is  a  part  of  the  jobs  of  the 
agents  and  the  extra  men.  An  agent 
or  one  of  the  extra  men  calls  on  the 
baker,  looks  over  his  business  and  his 
manufac luring  and  distributing  facili- 
ties, surveys  the  market  and  recom- 
mends a  plan  of  advertising  action. 
After  he  is  once  started  along  advertis- 
'ng  lines,  the  baker  often  comes  to  us. 
He  writes  in  for  additional  material,  or 
for  something  special," 

Mr.  Witt  pointed  to  an  attractive 
calendar  hanging  on  the  wall  of  his 
office,  n  pictured  a  rosy-cheeked  boy. 
devouring  a  big  slice  of  bread.  The 
calendar  bore  the  signature.  "Lang's. 
Indianapolis." 

N  "For  instance,"  Mr.  Witt  went  on. 
Lang,  down  in  Indianapolis,  wanted 
to  put  out  a  calendar.    Somewhere  he 


Egry  Registers 

in  Retail  Business 

are  solving  the  problem  of  conserving  profits,  performing  this  mctt  wonderful 
of  achievements  by  the  simple  method  of  placing  the  merchant  in  complete 
control  of  his  business — making  him  master  of  it  and  not  subservient  to  it. 
That's  the  point. 

Become  Master  of  Your  Business 

by  gaining  a  thorough  insight  of  the  details  of  every  transaction,  thus  automati- 
cally certainty  takes  its  place,  eliminating  question  and  doubt,  preventing 
shifting  of  responsibility  and  avoiding  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  disputes. 
More  profit  is  gained  by  the  savings  effected  than  by  former  methods  of  increas- 
ing selling  prices.  Increased  efficiency  becomes  a  /act.  More  satisfied  patrons 
created.    Less  worry.    More  time  for  thought  to  business  upbuilding. 

EGRY  System  of  Retail  Sales 

properly  conducted  will  make  you  master  of  your  business  by  providing  you  with 
the  means  of  securing  the  complete  history  of  each  day's  business  and  keep  you 
constantly  informed  as  to  details  of  every  transaction. 

You  will  know: 

1 — What  merchandise  has  been  sold 

3 — What  goods  have  been  removed  from  surplus  stock 

3 —  Productivity  of  salespersons 

4—  What  your  daily  profits  are 

5—  Whether  charge  items  have  been  properly  posted 

6 —  Of  any  losses  on  sales 

7 —  That  protection  has  been  given  every  patron 

8 —  Exactly  what  your  cash  sales  are 

9—  That  all  payments  have  been  properly  recorded 
10 — Exactly  what  money  has  been  paid  out 

The  Egry  Auditor  is  distinctively  in  a  class  all  its  own.  It  Is  the  most  protective 
sales  recording  device  ever  offered  to  the  merchant.  Its  simplicity  coupled  with 
its  far  reaching  results  has  won  for  it  the  hearty  approval  of  users. 

Saved  $263.51  in  48  Days 

— that's  what  Mr.  L.  R.  Roth,  of  Indianapolis,  says  the  Egry  System  did  for  him. 

You  ought  to  know  more  about  this  truly  remarkable  system  and  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  supply  the  information  without  any  obligation  to  purchase — just  an 
opportunity  to  prove  to  you  the  merits  of  the  Eg ry  System. 

The  Egry  Register  Company 

Dept.  B,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Soy  you  taw  tar  ad  in  BUSINESS— it  will  idratify  yea. 
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A  Bookkeeping  Machine 
Is  Within  Your  Reach 

^.HE  small  or  medium -sized  business  having  only  a 
L_J  moderate  amount  of  bookkeeping  and  figuring  to  do 
can  now  purchase  at  a  greatly  reduced  price  a  re- 
built Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine — one  that  will 
bring  to  the  small  business  the  many  advantages  derived 
by  larger  organizations  from  machine  bookkeeping. 

These  rebuilt  models  are  in  first-class  shape  and  are 
capable  of  taking  over  the  entire  load  of  posting  to  all 
ledgers,  making  statements,  handling  distribution  and  the 
many  other  figure  jobs  of  the  average  office.  You  will  find 
a  Burroughs  the  ideal  way  to  handle  your  records. 

These  machines  are  standard  Burroughs  Bookkeeping 
Machines  that  have  been  taken  in  exchange  from  concerns 
desiring  machines  of  greater  capacity  or  special  features  for 
special  work.  Trained  Burroughs  mechanics  have  com- 
pletely overhauled  the  machines  before  the  machines  are 
offered  for  resale.  Each  rebuilt  machine  carries  the  same 
guarantee  of  complete  satisfaction  as  a  new  machine. 

Any  Burroughs  salesman  will  be  glad  to  give  you  com- 
plete information  about  the  different  styles,  application 
and  price.  If  you  desire,  he  uill  gladly  give  you  a  demon- 
stration on  your  own  work.  Call  the  Burroughs  man  in 
your  neighborhood — or  write  us  for  further  details. 


New  York  Office 
327  Broadway 

Chicago  Office 
Conway  Building 


San  Francisco  Office 
2nd  and  Brannon  Sts. 


Kansas  City  Office 
Firestone  Building 

Atlanta  Office 
22-24  Walker  St. 
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had  seen  that  picture  of  ours— one  tha 
we've  been  using  in  some  of  oui 
national  advertising.  He  wrote  in 
asking  if  he  could  reproduce  the  picture 
for  his  calendar.  We  sent  him  the 
color-plates  — lent  them  to  him.  That 
calendar  is  the  result.  The  job  would 
have  cost  him  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars  if  he  had  had  the  whole  thins 
done  for  himself.  As  it  was,  his  only 
cost  was  the  printing.  All  our  service, 
by  the  way,  is  free  to  the  bakers,  from 
the  time  of  the  demonstrators  to  the 
advertising  material.  For  plates  and 
cuts  to  be  used  in  newspaper  advertis- 
ing we  bill  the  bakers  at  cost." 

I  was  curious  about  results.  I  asked 
Mr.  Witt  about  them.  lie  pressed  a 
button  on  his  desk,  and  when  a  boy 
looked  in  at  the  door  Mr.  Witt  asked 
for  "a  handful  of  those  record  cards  on 
baker  advertising."  In  a  moment  the 
boy  returned  with  a  sheaf  of  loose-leaf 
cards. 

"These  cards,"  Mr.  Witt  explained, 
"carry  the  records  of  monthly  sales  of 
yeast  to  bakers  who  are  using  our 
advertising.  When  a  baker  starts  one 
of  our  campaigns  a  card  for  his  sales 
automatically  goes  into  this  record 
and  is  posted,  automatically,  evcrv 
month." 

He  tossed  one  of  the  cards  across  the 
desk  to  me.  At  the  lop  it  bore  the 
name  of  a  baker  in  Indiana.  Below 
the  name  was  this  notation:  "Started 
complete  Sally  Ann  campaign  in  June." 
The  record  of  sales  of  yeast  to  this 
baker  began  with  May,  the  month 
preceding  the  launching  of  Sally  Ann. 
And  this  is  the  way  it  read:  "May. 
32  pounds;  June,  200  pounds;  July,  260 
pounds;  August.  315  pounds;  Septem- 
ber. 265  pounds;  October,  278  pounds; 
November.  250  pounds;  December. 
265  pounds." 

And  there  you  have  it. 

How  Much  for  Advertising? 

Seven  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the 
total  volume  of  business  done  by  a  re- 
tail store  should  be  appropriated  for 
rent  and  advertising,  Theodore  F. 
Pevear,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Stein-Bloch  Company,  told  the  Business 
Promotion  Group  of  the  Rochester  Ad 
Club,  in  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
"Retail  Advertising." 

This  appropriation  of  7^  per  cent 
should  apply  whether  the  store  is  lo- 
cated in  one  of  the  most  desirable  loca- 
tions on  Main  Street  or  in  a  side  street, 
he  said. 

"The  merchant  in  the  Main  Street 
location  naturally  pays  a  higher  renl. 
but.  being  favorably  situated,  finds  it 
necessary  to  spend  less  for  advertising, 
while  the  merchant  whose  store  is 
situated  in  a  side  street  needs  to  spend 
more  for  advertising  in  order  to  attract 
people  to  his  store." 

Digitized  by  doogle 
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What  Ditto  Does 

for 

Mechanical  Bookkeeping 

ONE  of  Ditto's  most  efficient  applications  is  in  pre- 
paring unit  posting  media  for  mechanical  bookkeeping. 

Unit  posting  media,  prepared  with  Ditto,  are  always 
c  ecu  rate,  legible,  economical,  andconveniendy  handled. 

balance*,  early  banking  and  in- 
sure* absolute  accuracy  —  no 


Wi:h  Ditto,  an  exact  copy  of  each 
and  every  individual  tin:  entry 
on  be  quickly  obtained  on  a 
eL-i  !  •  m  -d.a  (lip,  without  rewrit- 
laj,  dir:rt  iron  tlis  original  loots 
l.-al  entries  US?d  for  cash  ncapts, 
casH  disbursements,  stock  records, 
labor  and  raateerial  control,  journal 
ruords  and  tin  like. 
AH  posting  mrdia  art  compUud 
at  th»  same?  tune,  which  p-rmits 
a jvsral  person*  to  suit  posting 
Simultaneously. 

Thus  Ditto  a  fiords  early  daily 


chance  for  errors. 

Handling  mechanical  bookkeep- 
ing tasks  takes  only  a  little  of 
Ditto's  time,  and  in  no  way  im- 
pairs Ditto's  efficiency  fa  other 
departments  and  work. 
Ask  the  Ditto  Man;  or,  if 
more  convenient,  get  in  touch 
with  the  representative  'of 
any  efficient  mechanical  book- 
keeping system. 


Ditto — themodern  method  of  making  copies 
— is  economical,  swiit  and  accurate. 

Ditto  is  economical  because  it  supplants 
expensive,  old-fashioned,  slow  and  inaccu- 
rate copying  methods. 

Ditto  is  swift,  providing  within  a  few  min- 
utes up  to  cne  hundred  clear,  clean  fac- 
similes of  anything  typed,  written  or  drawn. 

Ditto  is  accurate  because  it  produces  all 
copies  directly  from  ihe  original,  which  is 
prepared  in  the  regular  way  with  Ditto 
ink,  pencil,  or  typewriter  ribbcn.There  is  no 
type  to  set,  no  stencil  to  cut,  no  carbon  paper 
to  pack,  no  re-writing — no  chance  of  error. 

Ditto  copies  all  cr  any  part  of  this  original 
upen  any  sheet,  fcrm,  slip,  label  or  tag,  up 
to  18  by  34  inches  in  size.  For  the  efficient 
handling  of  orders,  invoices,  requisitions, 
bulletins,  notices,  statements,  and  other  data 
essential  in  business,  Ditto  has  no  rival. 

Ditto  is  modern,  but  not  "new."  In  thou- 
sands cf  progressive  organizations  Ditto  has 
effected  savings  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  dollars. 

Ditto  is  so  versatile  that  it  easily  adapts 
itself  to  the  existing  requirements  of  prac- 
tically any  business. 

The  nearest  Ditto  Man  will  tell  you  what 
Ditto  is  doing  for  ethers  and  what  it  will 
do  far  you.  Or  write  today  for  the  Ditto 
Bock,  which  tells  this  Ditto  story. 

DUPLICATOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DITTO  DUILDING  -  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Ditto 

THE  QUICKEST  WAY  TO  DUPLICATE 
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Have  Your  Desk  Make  You  More  Money 

An  "ORDERLY  DESK  FILE"  will  make  money  for  you.  Keep  your  desk  and  mind 
orderly.  Increase  your  efficiency.  Do  more  work,  better  work.  Also,  save  time  by 
keeping  your  desk  so  that  you  know  just  where  to  find  what  you  want. 

Deak  "A"  will  make  more  money  for  you  than  Dnk  "B  "  Make  your  drak  l.ke  "A  "  Will  aend  you 
a  five  compaf  tmra  t  "OKDKRLV  DUSK  FILK  "  You  may  uae  it  for  ten  daya.  If  you  are  not  convinced 
that  it  will  aave  you  time  or  money,  you  may  return  to  ui  c  send  ut  $4, SO. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON  OTHER  SIZES 

Dtnk  "B-  Dr.h  "A" 


AUTO  PARTS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  1819  Trombly  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Your  Printing  Carries 
Your  Personality 

Do  you  realize  the  power  in  the  printed  word  as  it  affects  your  busi- 
ness reputation?  Stop  and  think  !  From  booklet  and  letter  to  price 
list  and  shipping  tag — all  the  printed  stuff  that  leaves  your  shop  is 
representative  of  yon! 

It  is,  therefore,  vitally  important  when  and  how  it  leaves  your  place. 
And  you  not  only  create  the  right  impression  on  the  public  but  save 
time  and  money  by  installing  a 

Multicolor  Press 

The  only  flat  bed,  high-speed  printing  press  that  perfectly  combines 
the  recognized  essentials  of  the  printer  with  the  utmost  simplicity  of 
operation.  It  prints  from  standard  equipment:  foundry  type,  mono- 
type, linotype,  flat  half-tones,  electrotypes, 

etc.  Thousands  of  Multicolor  Presses 
arc  in  successful  use.  Simple  to  operate. 
Hand  or  automatically  fed. 

The  Multicolor  Press  is  not  a  makeshift. 
It  is  not  a  substitute  for  printing.    It  is 

a  small,  powerful, 
adequate  printing 
press  with  its 
operation  madi- 
as nearly  auto- 
matic as  possible. 

It  will  print  anything  within 
its  capacity.  Sheet  «i*e,  9K 
xl4  in  ;  type  page,  8x12  in. 
It  will  print  one,  two  or  three 
colors  at  one  operation.  It 
will  produce  form  letters 
faster  and  better  than  you 
ever  saw  them  done  before, 
either  by  direct  inking 
through  fabric  or  an  inked 
ribbon,  singly,  or  in  combina- 
tion with  other  printing. 


-Print  it 

at  half  the  cot  f 


Remember,  th'n  printing  problem  it  o. 
viul  importance.  Give  it  your  tpeoal 
i    -,         le&it  to  the  point  nf 
"•lie  our  representative  to  call. 


Lisenby  Manufacturing  Co. 

225  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago 
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Where  Sixteen  Counties  Trade 

( Continued  from  page  II) 

to  tractors  and  including  theaters, 
which  the  editor  was  asked  to  check  as 
suitable  for  Topeka  advertising. 

Replies  to  that  inquiry  are  still 
coming  in.  There  is  drama  in  even 
one  of  them  — drama  and  usually  a  bit 
of  charming  humor.  For  instance,  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  The  Argus  - 
which  isn't  its  name  — in  the  town  of 
Bellevue  —  whirh  is  another  rcportorial 
alias— took  his  typewriter  in  hand  to 
write  to  Mr.  Tabor  as  follows: 

Your  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  H.  E 
Meckel,  formerly  editor  of  the  Times- 
Herald,  and  to  mvself  as  editor  of  The 
Argus  at  hand.  First,  I  must  tell  you 
that  there  is  no  Times-Herald,  nor  has 
there  been  since  last  month,  when  this 
paper  bought  the  whole  Times-Herald 
shebang  and  put  it  out  of  business. 
Mr.  Meckel  has  been  working  for  me 
since. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  The 
Argus,  since  I  established  it  going  on 
four  years  ago,  to  refuse  outside  adver- 
tising. •  •  However,  since  buying 
the  Timrs-Herald,  I  have  inserted  an 
entering  wedge  on  several  occasions  by 
publishing  the  educational  advertise- 
ments of  the  Topeka  auto  trade.  I 
say  entering  wedge,  because  it  is  not 
from  personal  choice  that  I  do  not 
accept  Topeka  advertising.  It  is  be- 
cause one  or  two  of  my  biggest  adver- 
tisers have  always  howled  against  it.  *  * 

With  our  increased  circulation,  due 
to  the  absorption  of  the  Times-Herald, 
we  have  raised  our  advertising  rate  a 
nickel. 

The  Argus  is  a  good  medium  for 
Topeka  merchants  to  employ,  without 
doubt,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  wc 
ran  so  arrange  our  local  situation  as  to 
take  all  the  advertising  offered.  But 
I  have  a  wonderfully  good  patronage 
locally  and  I  want  to  proceed  carefully 
with  this  innovation,  lest  it  be  said  of 
me  that  as  soon  as  I  got  the  field  cor- 
ralled, I  look  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  competition  to  ram  down  their 
throats  something  hateful. 

A  few  of  the  replies,  Mr.  Tabor 
pointed  out,  showed  the  need  of  still 
further  education.  For  instance,  one 
editor  wrote: 

I  feel  that  if  I  can  get  the  Bulletin 
filled  up  with  foreign  advertising.  I  can 
convince  the  local  merchants  that  ad- 
vertising pays.  When  they  realize 
that  other  firms  know  the  power  of 
advertising,  maybe  they  will  wake  up. 

"Now  that  chap."  said  Mr.  Tabor, 
"is  all  wrong.  He  hasn't  yet  seen  the 
light.  I  have  written  to  him.  re-ex- 
plaining our  general  policy  and  point- 
ing out  for  his  cspceial  benefit  that  wc 
will  not  allow  the  advertising  of  the 
association  to  be  used  as  a  club  over 
the  heads  of  the  local  merchants  in  any 
community.  Furthermore,  until  that 
editor  shows  a  radical  change  of  heart 
he  isn't  going  to  get  any  of  our  copy. 
But  he's  in  the  minority.  With  very 
few  exceptions  the  editors  throughout 
the  trade  territory  are  working  with  us, 
intelligently  and  whole-heartedly. 

"In  some  instances  we  have  had  to 
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j.i ni  against  a  surplus  of  editorial 
<  nthusiasm.  In  some  cases  we've  had 
to  look  behind  the  replies  to  the  ques- 
tionaire.  For  instance,  an  editor  who 
>ays  his  paper  is  receptive  to  all  our 
advertising  and  who  assures  us  that 
his  local  merchants  are  all  friendly  to 
us,  but  who  checks  all  the  lines  of 
business  as  being  lines  that  we  can 
adverti.se  to  advantage  in  his  town,  is 
allowing  his  enthusiasm  to  get  the 
better  of  his  judgment. 

"Now  here's  an  unusual  thing: 
We've  had  expressions  of  approval 
from  the  rural  merchants.  They  have 
written  to  us  and  they  have  told  us  in 
person  that,  for  the  first  time  in  trade 
extension  work  of  any  sort,  the  local 
n-tailers  in  the  small  towns  have  not 
been  imposed  upon." 

Like  co-operative  advertising  of 
almost  any  sort,  the  copy  of  the  Topeka 
trade  extension  campaign  is  distinctly 
institutional  in  tone.  The  first  adver- 
tisements, published  as  a  starter  in 
seventeen  rural  newspapers,  were 
written  around  the  idea  of  service. 
There  were  five  advertisements  in  the 
opening  scries,  each  five  columns  wide 
by  sixteen  inches  long.  Each  dealt 
with  a  single  line  of  business,  one  with 
department  stores,  another  with  auto- 
mobiles, another  with  men's  clothing, 
another  with  women's  ready-to-wear 
;.pparel  and  another  with  shoes.  These 
excerpts  from  one  of  the  five  are  typical 
of  the  copy  treatment  of  the  entire 
series: 

No  institution  so  easily  accessible  to 
the  people  holds  such  interest  for  the 
Keneral  public  as  the  modern  depart- 
ment store.  As  it  stands  today  the 
department  store  is  the  joint  product 
«f  large  capital,  business  sagacity, 
trained  and  artistic  taste  and  inlinite 
pains.  It  has  revolutionized  the  busi- 
ness of  buying  and  selling. 

The  old  system  of  retail  selling  held 
M  mystery.  Its  methods  were  simple 
and  often  highly  clastic.  The  proprie- 
tor bought  as  cheaply  as  he  could  and 
depended  upon  the  cleverness  of  his 
clerks  for  his  profits. 

The  new  way  is  as  far  removed  from 
this  as  the  modern  factory  with  its 
inarhine  equipment  and  methodical 
efficiency  is  from  the  old-time  "hand- 
power"  workshop.  Topeka's  depart- 
ment stores  arc  highly  specialized 
machines.  The  goods  sell  themselves. 
They  are  marked  in  plain  prices.  The 
clerk  has  no  more  to  do  with  fixing  the 
prices  than  the  customer.  Relieved  of 
this  responsibility,  he  concentrates  his 
entire  energy  in  giving  service  to  the 
customer.    •  • 

The  general  public  scarcely  realizes 
the  important  part  played  by  the 
modern  department  store  in  keeping 
down  the  prices  of  wearing  apparel. 
Havers  invade  the  metropolitan  mar- 
ket's looking  for  bargains  to  pass  on  to 
their  customers  in  Kansas.  They  de- 
mand the  best  figures  and  latest  goods, 
both  in  style  and  quality,  and  get 
them.  •  •  Excessive  costs  of  sell- 
ing are  eliminated.  Thus  the  buyer 
reaps  still  another  great  benefit. 
Overhead  expenses  are  lower  in  Topeka 
stores  than  in  any  other  city  of  the 
nzc  in  the  country. 
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Facilitates 
Executive  Control 


THE  Dictograph  System  provides  direct  and  instantaneous 
communication  between  the  persons  and  departments  of  an 
organization. 

It  connects  and  links  together  the  shipping  clerk,  bookkeepers,  sales 
■  and  executives  into  a  smoothly 


The  Dictograph  System  gives  to  the  executive  direct  and  instant 
access  to  every  member  of  the  organization.  Enables  him  to  supervise  every 
department  right  from  his  desk.  He  is  virtually  brought  face  to  face  with  his 
auditor,  advertising  manager,  treasurer,  chief  engineer,  etc.  He  can  confer  with 
i — yet  every  man  remains  at  his  post. 


The  Dictograph  actually  multiplies  the  executive's  personality.  His 

Master  Station  brings  every  department  right  up  to  his  finger  tips.  The  pressure 
of  a  key  —  and  his  influence  and  personality  is  felt  at  the  other  end  of  the  < 


In  addition,  the  Dictograph  System  provides  complete  and 
instantaneous  inter-communication  between  each  and  every  department  of  the 
organization. 

Read  Mr.  Robert  E.  Ramsay's  letter,  in  which  he  testifies  to  the 

value  of  the  Dictograph  System.    His  opinion  is  shared  by  mo 
other  executives.    The  service  which  means  so  much  to  them  can  be  i 
right  in  your  own  offices. 

Dictograph  products  corporation 

CUriee  H.  Lekaeea.  Preeideot 
220  Waet  42nd  St..  New  York  City 


Find  Out  What  The 
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Can  Do  for  You 
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Such  a  big 
<//!»/  Easy  Swing!" 


■ 


TtTTHY  will  a  man  equip  his  factory  with  the  latest  labor-saving 
\U  machinery  but  retard  action  and  kill  profit  at  the  \cry  nccrt  of 
*  f  T  hi8  business  by  compelling  his  office  force  to  wast*  time  in 
slow,  tedious,  old-fashioned  processes  of  typewriting  form  letters,  hand- 
addressing  envelopes,  band  folding  letters  and  hand  sealing  and  stamp- 
ing envclopce? 

Before  answering  tbc  (roeatiott,  takr  a  look  around  your  office. 

Strut  J»r  oar  J'.oolUt  "Addrrstrrjirtssing" 
THE  ELLIOTT  COMPANY,  111  Albany  SL,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


I      "  TMI  tlUOTT  CO. 


\ 


THE  soft  rubber  printing  roll  on  the  ADDRESSER- 
PRESS  flattcus  out  as  it  prints  each  address,  thus 
putting  an  equal  pressure  on  every  letter  in  the  address. 
This  is  why  "Addrcsserpressed"  addresses  arc  much  more 
uniform  and  perfect  lluui  addresses  printed  by  address- 
ing machines  which  have  a  hard,  flat,  unyielding  printing 
surface. 


That  service  idea,  parenthetically, 
is  to  materialize  in  something  more 
than  copy  talk.  "If  we  advertise  serv- 
ice," said  the  Topeka  Merchants" 
Association,  "let's  be  sure  that  we  give 
service  and  satisfaction."  To  make 
sure,  the  association  is  establishing  a 
grievance  bureau;  and  that  bureau, 
too.  is  to  be  advertised  institutionally. 
The  public,  including  the  329.00O 
inhabitants  of  the  Topeka  trade  terri- 
tory, is  to  be  told  that  if  an  individual 
customer  has  a  grievance  against  one 
of  the  stores  in  the  association,  and  if 
he  fails  to  get  satisfaction  from  the 
store  management,  he  may  carry  his 
case  to  the  grievance  bureau  and  there 
have  it  adjudicated  by  disinterested 
men. 

To  supplement  newspaper  advertis- 
ing in  its  trade-extending,  the  Topeka 
association  has  adopted  the  use  of 
billboards.  As  this  article  was  written, 
the  first  of  a  "battery"  of  twenty 
boards,  each  ten  feet  high  and  fifty 
feet  long,  was  being  erected.  In  its 
billboard  advertising  the  association 
has  the  co-operation  — moral  and  finan- 
cial—of the  Topeka  Rotary  Club,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Manufacturers 
and  Jobbers'  Association  and  other 
civic  and  commercial  bodies.  Each 
of  the  big  boards,  placed  at  a  strategic 
point  along  some  highway  leading  into 
Topeka,  is  to  have  as  a  background  the 
skyline  of  Topeka,  with  the  handsome 
state  capitol  of  Kansas  in  the  center, 
and  to  carry  a  single  line  of  copy 
pointing  out  some  one  advantage  of 
Topeka  as  a  trading  center.  Inter- 
spersed between  the  big  boards  and 
situated  at  every  crossroad  or  turn  in 
a  Topcka-bound  highway,  smaller 
boards,  each  with  an  arrow  pointing 
to  Topeka  and  giving  the  distance  to 
Kansas  Avenue,  arc  to  be  set  up. 

There  remains  as  a  medium  of 
advertising  a  method  that  the  Topeka 
association  is  just  beginning  to  use  — 
dircct-by-mail.  The  first  listshavebeen 
made  up  from  data  furnished  by  county 
clerks  and  by  the  Kansas  registrar  of 
motor  vehicles.  It  consists  of  lists  of 
the  names  of  taxpayers  and  owners  of 
automobiles  throughout  the  sixteen 
counties.  To  supplement  this  the 
stores  in  the  organization  arc  to  turn 
over  to  the  association,  for  its  trade- 
extending  purposes.  Iheir  own  mailing 
lists. 

There  still  remains  another  medium 
of  advertising  —  the  medium  of  personal 
contact  with  the  customer.  Topeka 
cannot  go  to  the  sixteen  counties  in  its 
Irade  territory  merely  to  introduce 
itself;  but  it  can  bring  to  Topeka  a 
goodly  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  territory  for  the  same  purpose 
Getting  acquainted  was  the  thought 
behind  plans  that  were  being  made  when 
this  article  was  written  for  a  get- 
together  party  between  Topeka  mer- 
chants and  their  rtiral  customers  to  1h 
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>taged  in  the  early  summer.  It  is  to  be 
I  real  parly. 

"In  the  first  place."  Mr.  Tabor  out- 
lined, "the  guest  list  is  to  be  limited  to 
non-residents  of  Topcka.  A  Topckan 
will  not  be  able  to  get  in  with  a  jimmy, 
unless  he  is  a  Topeka  merchant;  and 
then  he  will  get  in  not  as  a  guest  but  as 
i  host.  We're  going  to  send  invitations 
to  the  folks  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
then  we're  going  to  surround  our  party 
with  a  line  of  guards  who  will  be 
instructed  to  admit  nobody  without  an 
invitation. 

"We'll  use  the  biggest  auditorium  in 
the  city  as  headquarters  for  the  visitors 
and  as  a  general  meeting  place.  There 
we'll  put  on  band  concerts,  vaudeville 
performances,  a  movie  show,  an 
indoor  dance  and  a  banquet.  At  the 
banquet  our  association  members  will 
climb  into  white  aprons  and  serve  the 
food.  On  Quincy  Street,  which  has  a 
smooth  pavement,  we'll  rope  off  a  block 
or  so,  put  up  a  bandstand  and  stage  an 
open-air  dance. 

"Aside  from  the  rule  that  Topekans 
are  to  be  barred  from  the  party  there 
will  be  one  other  rule.  That  will  be :  No 
special  sales.  No  store  in  the  associa- 
tion is  to  be  permitted  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  presence  of  the  guests  by 
trying  to  sell  them  something.  Of 
-ourse,  the  stores  will  be  open  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  public.  But 
their  proprietors  will  be  at  the  party  — 
and  too  doggoned  busy  as  hosts  to 
monkey  with  sales." 

But  everywhere,  through  every 
medium  and  upon  every  occasion  in  all 
this  trade  extension  campaign,  one  idea, 
one  policy,  is  to  be  kept  secure.  And 
that  idea,  that  policy,  is  that  the 
Topcka  Merchants' Association  is  not 
in  competition  with  the  small-town 
merchants.  Throughout  the  advertis- 
ing, wherever  opportunity  affords,  that 
idea  is  to  be  hammered  home.  That 
idea  Is  behind  the  plans  that  arc  being 
made  for  a  barbecue  for  the  country 
'ditors— and  for  the  country  editors' 
patrons,  the  country  retailers.  This 
aflair.  too,  is  to  be  staged  in  the  early 
Himmer. 

At  the  barbecue  the  Topeka  Mer- 
chants' Association  is  to  share  the 
responsibility  as  host  with  the  Topeka 
Press  Club.  Again  the  merchants  will 
don  the  white  aprons  and  serve  the 
banquet.  The  press-clubbers,  on  their 
part,  are  to  put  on  their  make-up  and 
e&act  one  of  their  famous  Frying  Pan 
playlets.  Those  Frying  Pan  playlets. 
°J  the  way.  have  become  an  institution 
» the  public  life  of  Kansas. 

Speaking  in  the  capacity  of  secretary 
°f  the  Topeka  Press  Club  — for  he  has 
'hat  job.  too-Mr.  Tabor  thus  typified 
those  Frying  Pan  affairs:  "They're 
»w  the  Gridiron  dinners  in  Washington. 
only  more  so." 

.  Last  year  the  Frying  Pan  concerned 
ltsc|f  with  the  Kansas  industrial  court 
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Speed  Up  Your  Business 

These  are  days  when  time  saving  is  im- 
portant—when it  is  necessary  to  cut  over- 
head by  having  every  employee  do  all  the 
work  possible. 

Stromberg- Carlson 
Inter-communicating 
Telephones 

save  everybody's  time  by  giving  Instant 
Communication  between  every  department 
or  office  in  your  plant.  Simply  press  one 
button  once.  No  operator  or  switchboard 
needed.  Adapted  to  factories,  mines,  offices, 
hotels,  etc. 


Send  the  coupon  for  booklet  "Why 
Walk"  giving  details  of  the  system. 
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Complete  ready  to  install,  $28.50  F.  O.  B. 
St.  Louis. 
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STATIONERY  equipment  for 
machine  bookkeeping;  binders, 
stands,  ledger  leaves,  statements, 
envelopes,  etc.  Seventy-one  years, 
of  experience  in  supplying  the 
needs  of  Banks  enables  us  to  offer 
you  suggestions  of  practical  value,  which  we 
are  always  glad  to  do. 

May  we   send   further   information  and 
illustrations .' 
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and  its  political  troubles,  and  the 
Kansans  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
get  in  are  still  talking  about  what  the 
Frying  Pan  did  to  the  industrial  court. 
This  year,  with  the  country  editors  and 
the  rural  merchants  as  the  audience, 
the  Frying  Pan  is  to  portray  the  life  of 
a  rural  editor. 

'"I  have  an  idea  that  we  can  get 
away  with  such  a  performance  in  fairly 
good  style,"  said  Mr.  Tabor,  the  news- 
paper man, "because  most  everyone  of 
us  has  been  a  country  editor.  We  know 
the  sort  of  life  he  leads." 

Topeka's  next  move,  commercially, 
is  in  the  future.  It,  too,  will  have  to  d<> 
with  missionary  work  and  with  educa- 
tion; but  it  will  be  directed  along  the 
lines  of  organization. 

"If  we  can  bring  about  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  merchants'  association  in 
every  community,  we  shall  benefit  the 
rural  merchants  and  benefit  ourselves." 
Mr.  Tabor  explained.  "As  we  look  at 
it,  any  community,  even  though  it  have 
but  a  half-dozen  merchants,  is  big 
enough  to  have  a  retailers'  association. 
It  is  only  through  such  an  organization 
that  narrow-mindedness  and  individual 
jealousies— things,  by  the  way,  that  we 
have  overcome  here  in  Topeka  — can  be 
eliminated.  Until,  those  things  are 
eradicated  business  cannot  reach  its 
highest  development  —  business  for 
Topeka  and  business  for  •  the  rural 
communities.  And  that  is  what  we  art- 
doing  now;  we  are  working  through  the 
country  editors  and  through  the  leading 
merchants  in  the  small  towns  for  the 
organization  of  merchants'associations. 

"Along  that  line  there  is  much  work 
yet  to  be  done,  but  already  we  have 
made  some  progress.  There,  for 
instance" -and  he  pointed  to  a  letter 
lying  on  his  desk  — "there  is  an  invita- 
tion asking  me  to  come  to  Marysville 
and  talk  to  the  merchants  there  about 
how  they  can  organize." 

Helping  the  Locomotive 

Workers  in  business  organizations 
who  kick,  growl  and  make  trouble  for 
the  management  during  the  recon- 
struction days  when  managers  of  busi- 
ness everywhere  have  problems  con 
fronting  them  that  require  every  bit  ol 
energy  they  possess,  remind  me  of  th< 
green  brakeman  who  was  making  hi! 
first  trip  up  the  Sierras. 

The  train  was  going  up  a  very  steep 
grade,  and  with  unusual  difficulty  tht 
engineer  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top 
At  the  station,  looking  out  of  his  cab 
the  engineer  saw  the  new  brakemar 
and  said  with  a  sigh  of  relief:  "I  tel 
you  what,  my  lad,  we  had  a  job  to  ge 
up  there,  didn't  we?" 

"We  certainly  did,"  said  the  brake 
man,  "and  if  I  hadn't  put  on  th< 
brakes,  we'd  have  slipped  back." 

-Tom  Dreicr  in  Forbes  Magazine 
Digitized  by  Google 
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Tips  for  Business  Men 


Tips  on  how  to  prevent 
errors  in  your  daily  work — 

Pointers  that  may  save 
you  money — 

Business  facts  that  every 
man  should  know — 

are  offered  you  in  the  new  "Four 
Minute"  Training  Bulletins  of 
the  Blackstone  Institute.  Each 
Bulletin  (there  are  48  in  the  scr- 
ies) contains  8  practical  illustra- 
tions of  common  business  errors. 
To  acquaint  you  with  these  bul- 
letins, arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  distribution  of  a 
limited  number  of  complimentary 
copies.  You  may  have  one  upon 
request. 

Important 
Questions 

Whether  you  are  an  executive 
or  an  assistant,  your  examination 
of  this  Bulletin  will  show  that 
you  must  understand  certain 
legal  principles  to  avoid  errors, 
and  to  make  the  most  of  your 
business  opportunities. 

For  example :  Would  you  as 
endorser  of  the  note  at  the  head 
of  this  page,  be  liable  for  its  pay- 
ment should  the  maker  fail  to  pay.' 

Most  business  men  would  prob- 
ably say  that  you  would,  but  you 
WOULD  NOT.  Do  you  know  why? 


Now  consider  the  following 
questions: 

Has  a  minor  a  right  to  withdraw 
his  investment  in  a  partnership? 

When  is  t  partner  released 
from  liability? 

Can  a  woman  be  a  partner 
with  her  husband? 

Suppose  you  settle  a  thousand 
dollar  claim  by  paying  two  hun- 
dred dollars  and  receive  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  entire  sum:  Have 
you  disposed  of  the  transaction 
definitely? 

These  questions  and  many 
others  like  them  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  every  one  concerned 
in  any  way  with  business.  Regard- 
less of  whether  you  are  engaged 
in  buying  or  selling,  manufac- 
turing, mining,  or  financing,  the 
day  will  come  when  the  loss  or 
saving  of  money  will  depend 
upon  your  prompt  answers  to 
legal  questions  like  these. 

Safety  First 
in  Business 

Progressive  business  men  are 
preventing  legal  errors  now.  The 
old  way — the  costly  way  —  of 
guessing  right  or  guessing  wrong 
has  been  changed. 

Mistakes  cost  millions  every 
year.  Mistakes  are  the  biggest 
source  of  loss  that  business 


knows.  So  experts  say,  "Mis- 
takes must  cease." 

A*  a  meant  of  helping  business  men  to 
eliminate  these  mistakes,  the  Blackatone 
Inatitute  haa  tabulated  mote  than  300 
common  business  aituariona  in  which 
legal  crrora  moat  frequently  occur. 

Thli  information  la  put  Into  a 
special  aerie*  of  "Four  Minute"  Train-' 
ing  Bulletins  and  offered  to  you  aa  an 
Integral  part  of  our  Legal  Service  for 
buaineaa  men. 

Vital 
Information-Free 

Let  the  coupon  below  bring  you  the 
detail*  of  thia  new  and  up-to-date 
Legal  Service  to  which  40,000  progres- 
aive  men  have  already  subscribed.  Let 
the  coupon  bring  you  our  US  page 
book  of  everyday  legal  pointers  which 
also  contains  one  complimentary  "Four 
Minute"  Bulletin  giving  practical 
information  you  can  uae  at  once  in 
your  buaineaa. 

If  you  want  to  avoid  buaineaa  losses, 
if  you  want  to  save  money  tor  yourself 
and  your  firm,  mail  the  coupon  at  once 
with  your  name  plainly  written  or 
typed.  Remember,  there  la  no  obliga- 
tion. WRITE  TODAY.  Blackatone 
Institute,  Dept.  All*.  4753  Grand  Blvd., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Sml  tout  llll-fiaa*  book  of  Waal  tips  torn  lining 
one  complimentary  '  lour  Minure"  Bulletin  ana 
dcculi  ut  ruur  L***J  Sets     -  no  obligation  to  me 

N'ame  ■  •  

Bunas 

 •  ••••.*•  

Bwfaasa 

AAiitaj  

Or,  Saaat  

Blackstone  Institute 
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Has  Your 
Stenographer 
Ever 

Surprised 
You 

With  Carbon  Copies  that  look  like  originals? 

Why  not  ask  her  now  to  send  for  sample  sheets  of  Panama 
Carbon  Papers  ? 

44  The  Line  that  can't  be  mate  lied'* 

because  the  clean,  long-wearing  surface  will  produce  more 
*4original-like  copies' '  than  any  other  carbon  paper  that  you 
can  buy. 

There  is  a  Panama  Service  Station  in  your  vicinity. 
MANIFOLD   SUPPLIES  CO.,  Manufacturers 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

FOR  NK  AT  CORRESPONDENCE  —  LONO  WEAR  INC  PANAMA  RIBBONS 


Railroad,  Livestock, 
Grain  and  Oil  center  of  the  Southwest. 
We  know  this  territory — its  resources 
and  opportunities. 

Our  service  covers  the  Southwest 
thoroughly. 

Correspondent  e  invited 
Resources,    -    -  $20,000,(KK).00 

Sstablished 

The  Port  Worth  National  Bank 

FORT  WORTH .  TEXAS. 


Watch  The  Back  Door,  Too 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

inlo  some  other  kind  of  tool  at  thr 
blacksmith  shop  and  thus  render  mon 
service  before  they  go  into  the  scrap. 
Tool  steels  and  stock  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes  that  is  left  over  at  the  end  of  a 
machine  job  should  never  go  inlo  the 
scrap  if  there  is  any  possible  way  l<> 
melt  it  over  into  stock  sizes  for  other 
uses. 

Using  materials  over  and  over  again, 
for  different  duties,  with  only  a  littl* 
labor  cost  for  reclaiming,  sometime*- 
saves  factories  huge  sums,  for  these 
materials  are  usually  of  as  good  qualit\ 
as  new  stuff  that  otherwise  would  1>< 
bought  for  the  purpose. 

The  gathering  up  of  scrap  through  ;< 
plant  is  a  matter  that  is  carefull> 
studied  by  the  industrial  economist 
In  factories  where  metal  borings  and 
trimmings  arc  produced  in  considerable 
quantities  the  job  of  picking  them  up 
is  not  left  to  the  sweep-up  men  who 
clear  the  decks  at  night  for  the  next 
day's  action.  A  strong  can  or  special 
container  with  drop  sides  is  placed  near 
every  machine.  Into  these  go  thi 
shavings  and  chips  as  fast  as  they  an 
made.  Traveling  cranes  usually  re 
move  them  so  they  may  be  loader 
directly  into  cars  for  shipment.  Sonn 
factories  arc  equipped  to  briquette  a! 
this  metal  before  it  is  shipped,  but  i 
the  output  is  small  the  higher  prin 
commanded  by  the  briquetted  mct;i 
may  not  justify  the  investment  in  thi 
necessary  equipment. 

Most  metal  chips  are  saturated  will 
cutting  or  lubricating  oils.  Extractioi 
by  separators  gives  back  to  the  facton 
a  low-grade  oil  before  the  metal  chip: 
are  sold.  This  is  merely  another  smal 
back-door  leak  plugged. 

The  apparatus  for  separating  stev 
and  iron  chips  from  brass  by  magnet 
ism  earns  its  keep  in  any  metal-workini 
factory,  for  it  classifies  the  scrap  aw 
thereby  adds  to  the  income  from  thi 
source.  Jigs,  screens,  tables  and  othe 
devices  serve  to  classify  almost  an: 
mixture  of  scrap  metals. 

Babbit  scrap  is  an  important  item 
Frequently  it  is  mixed  with  iron,  bras 
or  composition,  as  it  is  when  it  come 
from  the  machines  used  in  borin, 
bearings.  When  mixed  with  iron  i 
can  be  put  through  the  magneti 
separator;  then  it  is  ready  for  reductioi 
in  a  babbit  furnace  with  clean  babbi 
chips  from  other  sources.  Pigs  en* 
from  these  chips  are  worth  the  price  a 
new  babbit  metal  in  the  open  markel 
The  well-organized  mechanical  in 
duslry  reclaims  every  sort  of  mcln 
whether  it  be  foundry  slag,  shop  sera 
or  machines  that  have  been  discards 
and  dismantled.  Heavy  parts  of  nis 
chines  arc  often  broken  up  and  mclte 
into  pigs  if  no  use  can  be  found  f« 
them  in  their  original  form. 


I.  V  t  «  T  t  -  '  ■  «trTio* 


Google 
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Hut  throughout  any  plant  there 
must  be  careful  attention  given  to  the 
-ollection  of  this  scrap.  Usually  it 
goes  to  the  reclaiming  department  with 
its  source  labeled,  so  that  the  proper 
>hop  and  section  can  be  credited. 

A  good  deal  of  the  success  of  any 
iuoh  plan  depends  upon  the  shop  fore- 
men. If  they  realize  the  value  of  see- 
ing that  every  bit  of  scrap  is  picked  up 
,md  properly  handled  by  learning  how 
(he  factory,  as  a  whole,  profit*  from  this 
••alvagc,  the  system  usually  works 
better. 

Prevention  of  waste,  which  is  just  as 
important  as  salvage,  also  depends  to 
i  large  extent  on  the  foremen.  A 
i»nipany  whose  foremen  arc  organized 
into  groups  and  meet  frequently  has 
drilled  economy  and  care  into  them  so 
thoroughly  that  the  workmen  are  re- 
i-  ting  it.  They  are  learning  "'tool 
thrift,"  which  assures  better  use  of 
tools  and  material.  The  habit  they 
jrc  forming  is  working  itself  through 
l he  whole  factory. 

Few.  indeed,  are  the  washers  and 
small  pieces  of  stock  left  lying  around 
j  machine  in  that  fat-lory  to  be  shuffled 
into  the  scrap  without  beini<  used. 
Such  stuff  is  scrupulously  cared  for  and 
>enl  back  to  the  stockroom. 

When  cotton  waste  is  issued  lo  fore- 
men the  stock  clerk  doesn't  just  say 
"How  much,  Bill?"  and  then  hand  over 
hall  a  bushel  or  so.  The  stock  clerk 
has  estimated  just  how  many  ounces 
earn  machine  man  needs  earh  week  and 
be  i^ues  that  amount.    If  a  workman 

■  -  more  than  his  allotment  the  fore- 
man hangs  around  and  linds  out  why. 
I'trhaps  the  wastage  is  due  merely  to 
wrong  methods;  if  so.  the  foreman  shows 
the  man  the  right  way  to  do  the  job. 

This  same  kind  of  thrift  may  be 
jpplied  to  the  use  of  compressed  air 
nozzles  and  gas  jets.  Let  any  plant 
manager  walk  through  his  works  and 
observe  the  number  of  air  hoses  left 
blowing  when  they  are  not  in  use.  I  Ie 
might  observe  also  the  number  of  times 
he  found  the  air  shut  off  at  the  nozzle 
jnd  escaping  through  a  leaky  joint.  A 
wall  cock  would  have  stopped  this 
waste.  Even  air.  if  it  be  compressed 
air,  can  be  economized. 

The  little  bench  gas  furnace  or 
soldering  iron  is  a  rank  waster.  Usu- 
ally the  gas  can  be  turned  down  to 
pilot  size  between  jobs  — probably  half 
•he  working  day  — but  loo  often  the 
man  in  the  shop  says  to  himself  just 
what  the  unconvinced  manager  said: 
"It's  more  trouble  than  it's  worth." 

Perhaps  it  isn't  obvious  lhat  turning 
off  lhat  air  hose  at  the  wall  and  turn- 
ing down  the  gas  between  jobs  are 
worth  while.  The  losses  are  tiny. 
Perhaps,  in  itself,  it  doesn't  seem  worth 
while  to  wash  the  oil  and  grease  out  of 
waste  and  use  that  waste  over  and  over 
•Rain.   Perhaps  cleaning  and  mending 


CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
CONTROLS  SHIPPING  RECORDS 

i^HE  CADILLAC  bill  of  lading  is  an  example  of  how  Standard 
L)  Manifolding  Registers  are  applied  to  issuing  bills  of  lading.  Four 
copies  are  written  at  one  time— one  for  the  customer,  one  for  the 
railroad,  one  for  the  shipping  clerk,  and  one  for  the  main  office.  A  com- 
plete, accurate  record  for  every  department  at  one  operation  saving 
time    eliminating  all  possibility  of  error. 

I«et  us  semi  you  samples  of  these  forms,  or  let  us  send  you  samples  of  receiving  record 
forms  used  by  the  Studebaker  Company,  or  samples  of  forms  and  a  reprint  of  an  analysis  on 
Sales  Control  Systems,  for  retail  stores  developed  and  used  by  the  Winchester  Repeating 
Armi  Company  in  their  stores  throughout  the  United  States. 

Standard  Registers  Have  Opened  a 
New  Field  for  Economy  in  Business 

This  rtxitter  has  exclusive  features  which  have  revolutionized  the  use  of  manifolding 
devices.  The  paper  has  rows  of  holes  in  the  margins.  These  holes  are  engaged  by  pins  on 
the  feed  roll.  The  paper  can't  slip  either  way.  The  Standard  Register  guarantees  perfect 
registration  on  one  or  more  colors  of  printed  forms  without  any  adjustments.  It  is  easy  to 
operate.  One  turn  of  the  handle  delivers  the  sheets  -automatically  measured — all  of  them 
exactly  ali'<e  in  sire.  No  cumbersome  mechanism,  no  springs  or  wearing  ports.  It  provides 
nn  caiy,  comfortable  position  for  writing. 

These  fe-ntures  give  the  Standard  Register  an  efficiency 
and  accuracy  never  before  approached  in  a  manifolding 
register.  No  matter  how  many  carbon  copies  of  forms  are 
used,  all  will  be  perfect  copies,  in  absolute  alignment. 

Our  Service  is  Free 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  Cadillac  bill  of  lading — the 
Studebaker  receiving  record  or  the  Winchester  system 
for  retail  stores,  or  in  methods  that  will  save  expense, 
reduce  overhead. give  you  better  control  of  different  depart- 
ments and  eliminate  errors,  just  indicate  on  attached 
coupon  the  kind  of  forms  in  which  you  are  interested  and 
pin  coupon  to  your  letterhead.  Our  Service  Department 
will  provide  you  with  samples  of  forms  and  suggestions 
that  will  aid  in  accomplishing  the  result  you  desire. 

The  Standard  Register  Company 
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Standard 

Manifolding  Systems 
and  Roll  Printin 


CHECK- 

PIN   TO  LETTERHEAD 

Tfc*  StUsitrai  Register  C«  , 

17  AlWa?  Sl.Dsrt**.  Okm. 

Without  obligation,  send 
me  booklet  and  sample*  of 
form*  ■flowing  moat  mod- 
ern method!  of  handling 
item*  checked  below. 

i  BUJ*  of  Lading 
3  Kaprrs*  Receipt* 

□  Invoice* 

U  Shop  Orders 

□  Purchase  ReqiuutM*** 
.  J  Receiving  Record* 

J  Delivery  Record* 
3  Sales  Record* 
:  3  Stocks  Records 

□  Piecework  Record* 

.  )  Departmental  Orders, 

□  Repair  Orders 

□  Special  Requirements 

O  Winchester   Sales  Sys- 
tems 
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"Standard"  Quality 
is  High  Quality 

FROM  finest  bond  to  the  least 
expensive  wood  Stock,  every 
"Standard"  envelope  is  the  best  of 
it*  kind. 

Expert  workmanship,  the  mint  mod- 
ern of  mechanical  equipment,  and 
long  experience  in  e:ivelo|>e  manufac- 
ture guarantee  your  satisfaction  in 
"Standard"  envelope!. 

There  it  only  one  standard  of  quality 
in  "Standard"  envelopes — and  that 
ii  "  Siandord"  quohti 

Standard 
Envelope 

cJianufacturing 
(Pompany 

1013  Oregon  Ave,  Cleveland,  O. 


F  utcoi  easily 
to  any  desk: 

>lda  out  of 
M  when  oot 


"Before  you  go, 
Miss  Hale— 

"Last-minute  work"  would  be  faster 
and  more  accurate  if  you  provided 
your  typist  with  a  Lu ding  ton  Copy 
Holder.  It  keep*  the  notes  up  in 
front  of  her  eyes,  open  at  the  right 
page,  marked  with  a  moving  bar 
that  follows  the  line*. 

THE  LUDINGTON 
COPY  HOLDER 

r»l»e»*«  rtenoffaphrrs  and  bill  clerks  of 
the  fatiguing  nfrnnty  of  turning  away  to 
look  at  copy  lying  at  the  lide  of  the  desk. 
Holds  one  sheet  or  a  thick  book. 

5il  .. ...     Smnd  for  frooA/.t  "B" 

BEATON  &  CADWELL  MFG.  CO. 

Maw  Britain,  Conn. 


leather  gloves  furnished*  to  the  em- 
ployee may  not  look  worth  the  cost. 
Perhaps  the  trouble  of  preparing  half- 
worn  interior  brushes  for  use  on  rough 
outdoor  work  seems  too  great. 

It  may  seem  expensive  to  have  men 
constantly  scouring  the  factory 
grounds,  searching  for  material  worth 
salvaging. 

Nevertheless,  the  sum  of  all  these 
efforts,  back-door  efforts  though 
they  are,  exerts  a  powerful  effect  on 
the  front  door,  too. 

According  to  Their  Likes 

(Continued  (rum  page  M> 

in  the  parlor  represents  the  acme  of 
grandeur. 

For  a  long  time  a  certain  furniture 
dealer  in  one  of  the  smaller  cities  had  a 
mysterious  demand  for  one  particular 
design  in  bedroom  furniture.  He 
finally  learned  the  reason.  It  was  the 
same  design  that  was  in  the  home  of  a 
leading  family  who  were  not  only 
wealthy,  but  were  generally  looked 
upon  as  highbrows,  astute  in  matters  of 
furniture  and  furnishings. 

Any  manufacturer  of  farm  imple- 
ments knows  that  there  is  no  advan- 
tage in  a  left-hand  plow  over  the 
standard  right-hand  plow.  Yet  for 
years  it  has  been  necessary  to  put  out  a 
line  of  left-hand  plows,  simply  to  meet 
the  demand  in  parts  of  Indiana  and 
Ohio.  Four-inch  traces  are  almost 
invariably  used  on  farm  harness  in 
Texas,  but  only  three-inch  traces  in 
Ohio,  even  for  the  same  kind  of  work. 

In  the  American  army  units  abroad 
it  was  noted  that  nearly  every  division 
had  its  own  individual  tastes  in  tobacco 
—according  to  the  part  of  the  country 
it  came  from.  Some  wanted  one 
brand  of  cigarettes,  some  another. 
One  division  couldn't  get  enough  plug 
tobacco,  and  others  used  almost  no 
chewing  tobacco  at  all.  The  French- 
men liked  one  brand  of  American 
cigarettes,  but  it  was  a  brand  for  which 
the  Americans  cared  the  least.  This 
recalls,  by  the  way.  that  in  proportion 
to  the  total  business.  Providence,  R.  I., 
is  said  to  use  more  plug  tobacco  than 
any  other  city  in  the  United  Stales, 
and  I  have  been  told  that  curved  pipes 
sell  best  in  Iloboken. 

Even  superstitions  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  any  big  selling  campaign.  An 
American  manufacturer  once  spent  a 
vast  sum  to  introduce  his  goods  into 
China.  He  made  a  total  failure -all 
because,  as  he  later  learned,  he 
happened  to  use  a  trademark  in  which 
was  a  picture  of  a  little  dog.  It  seems 
that  in  China  the  dog  is  looked  upon  as 
an  evil  spirit.  Similarly,  wall  paper  and 
fabrics  containing  peacock  designs 
have  a  restricted  appeal,  particularly 
in  the  South,  because  of  the  great 
number  of  persons  who  think  that  the 
peacock  will  bring  them  bad  luck. 


Fenton 
Labels  and  Seals 

STICK 


YOU  have  countless  needs  for 
labels  and  seals  in  your  busi- 
ness. Be  sure  you  use  Fenton 
Labels  and  Seals.  They  stick  where 
you  stick  them.  Thewholesurface 
takes  hold.  No  curling  of  edges, 
tearing,  or  peeling  off.  This  suck- 
ability  is  one  of  the  things  that 
make  Fenton  Labels  ana  Seals 
famous. 

Fenton  Label  and  Seal  designs 
are  numberless.  Fenton  quality 
means  the  best  paper — the  best 
printing  and  color  work  with  the 
best  sticking  surface.  Fenton 
service  insures  prompt  delivery. 
Fenton  value  means  the  best  labels 
and  seals  at  the  lowest  price  con- 
sistent with  quality. 

Let  us  supply  you  with  Fenton 
Labels  and  Seals.  Write  us  for 
prices  and  catalog. 

FENTON  LABEL  CO.,  INC 

S0«  512  R.c.  Strtxt 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Dayton  Moneyweight 
Parcel  Post  Scale 

No.  145 

Capacity,  Seventy  Pounds 


Automatically  weighing  and  computing 
to  the  fnU  capacity  of  the  scale. 

Moneyweight  Scale  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
Smt—  Distribution 
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These  buying  whims  vary  not  only 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  Slates, 
but  in  different  sections  of  a  city.  He 
is  a  man  of  rare  intelligence  who  can 
start  a  small  neighborhood  store  and 
tell  in  advance  just  what  articles  he 
ran  most  profitably  sell.  I  heard  of  a 
merchant  who  opened  a  little  shop  in 
the  Wall  Street  neighborhood  and  was 
about  to  stock  up  with  pads  and 
pencils,  when  his  better  judgment  pre- 
vailed. He  happened  to  reflect  that 
nearly  everybody  thereabouts  works 
in  an  office  where  pads  and  pencils  are 
furnished.  So,  instead,  he  wisely  laid 
in  an  assortment  of  candies,  hair 
ribbons,  and  other  odds  and  ends  that 
nobody  near  him  was  offering.  His 
business  prospered. 

A  corner  druggist  was  perplexed  by 
the  demand  for  snuff.  He  inquired 
und  found  this  was  due  to  the  presence 
up  the  street  of  an  old  ladies'  home, 
it  was  almost  impossible  in  a  certain 
department  store  to  keep  a  stock  of 
bright -colored  celluloid  penholders. 
All  because  an  ingenious  young  woman 
had  hit  on  the  idea  of  sticking  a  feather 
into  one  of  these  and  using  it  for  a  hat 
decoration.  The  idea  caught  on  and 
spread  all  over  the  city. 

For  a  long  time  a  thoughtful  druggist 
wondered  why  a  highly  meritorious 
tooth  paste  in  his  stock  did  not  sell. 
One  day  a  woman  came  in  to  buy  tooth 
paste,  started  to  indicate  the  brand  the 
druggist  had  been  wondering  about, 
but  flushed  a  bit  and  changed  to  some- 
thing else.  Then  it  came  out  that  she 
was  not  sure  she  knew  how  to  pro- 
nounce the  French  name  of  the  brand 
she  really  wanted.  After  that  the 
druggist  had  printed  a  little  sign  for 
that  counter,  on  which  he  gave  the 
correct  English  pronunciation  of  all 
tooth  pastes,  perfumes  and  other 
toilet  articles  bearing  French  names. 

Candy  stores  situated  near  motion 
picture  theatres  nearly  always  do  well 
-particularly  in  the  suburbs.  The 
obvious  answer  seems  to  be  that  the 
same  people  who  like  movies  also  like 
candy.  But  it  is  probably  a  little 
deeperthan  that.  Maybe  it  is  because  a 
youth,  when  he  takes  his  sweetheart  to 
a  picture  show,  feels  that  the  evening's 
entertainment  has  been  rather  cheap  as 
compared  with  the  price  of  admission 
to  a  regular  theater,  and  he  can  afford 
to  show  that  his  heart  is  in  the  right 
Place  by  buying  her  a  box  of  candy. 
Moreover,  it  is  practicable  to  munch 
candy  in  the  semi-darkness  of  a  motion 
Picture  theater,  whereas  it  might 
excite  unfavorable  comment  at  a 
spoken  entertainment. 

So  it  goes.  Possibly  if  this  whole 
question  were  studied  to  its  logical  end, 
the  task  would  be  one  fit  for  the  ablest 
°f  Psychologists.  But  in  a  nutshell  we 
may  say  that  people  everywhere  have  a 
tendency  to  buy  what  they  think  they 
*ant. 
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'  your  office  at  night  that 
every  book,  every  paper,  every 
article  of  value  is  i 


Remember  "carelessness"  and  ' 
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TERRELL'S  STEEL 

ALL-PURPOSE 

OFFICE  CABINETS 


enable  you  to  practically  eliminate  fire  risk.  They  furnish  safe,  clean 
storing  places  for  reports,  records,  etc.,  which  represent  time,  labor 
and  money  to  you.    Papers  which  no  insurance  policy  covers. 

WRITE  FOR  TERRELL  BOOKLET 

Shelves  and  vertical  dividers  in  Terrell'*  Steel,  All-Purpose  Office 
Cabinets  are  adjustable  to  meet  every  office  requirement, 
finish  to  harmonize  with  other  furnishings  of  your  office. 
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BUSINESS 


Your  Needless  Bill  for 
Necessary  Figuring 


Look  around  your  offices — do  you  see 
anybody  figuring  with  a  pencil  or  pen? 

If  you  do,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one 
you  are  losing  money  on  that  operation. 
That's  your  needless  bill  for  necessary 
figuring.  There  are  mighty  few  figure 
jobs  now  a  days  that  cannot  be  done 
quicker,  easier,  more  accurately  and  for 
less  cost  with  a  machine. 

Calculating  machines  are  to  figure 
problems  what  the  typewriter  is  to  cor- 
respondence. Without  the  typewriter  you 
would  have  to  get  along  with  fewer 


letters  or  else  pay  much  more  for  them, 
and  if  you  are  still  using  long  hand 
methods  of  figuring  you  are  paying  the  cost 
of  a  Burroughs  Calculator  many  times 
over  in  wasted  time  and  expensive  errors. 

As  W.  K.  Calhoun  of  the  W.  J.  Calhoun 
Dry  Goods  Company,  Fort  Scott,  Kan., 
puts  it: 

"We  used  the  long  hand  method  of 
figuring  until  we  found  it  cost  us  too 
much  money.  It  required  too  much  time 
and  effort  to  train  clerks,  and  their  work 

was  not  accurate." 


The  Burroughs  Calculator 


Didn  t  Need  Lesson* 

Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Am'  -  for 
example : 

W.  T.  Ames  ia  a  bookkeeper  and  cost 
accountant  with  the  Morgan  Sash  and 
Door  Company  of  Chicago.  He  is  64 
years  old  and  has  been  at  it  for  nearly 
40  year*.  Before  be  took  his  present 
position  he  had  never  operated  a 
figuring  machine  of  any  sort. 

"When  I  started  here."  said  Mr. 
Ames,  "I  found  I  could  have  the  use 
of  a  Burroughs  Calculator  if  I  wanted 
it.  After  trying  the  machine  for  a  few 
days  1  decidea  I  did  want  ii — very 
badly,  and  I  didn't  find  it  necessary  to 
take  any  lessons  either.    It  was  easy. 

'Today,  I  figure  that  I  save  at  least 
60  per  cent  of  my  time,  by  doing  my 
figure  work  ou  the  machine." 

F.  E.  Watson,  office  manager,  says: 
"Many  hours  of  time  arc  saved  each 
week  on  mL-M-ellancoua  work  alone. 
The  time  saving  resulting  from  the  use 
of  Calculators  on  major  calculating 
jobs — checking  estimates,  figuring  pay 
rolls,  extending  invoice*,  figuring  costs, 
He,  is,  of  course,  much  greater. ' 


More  Than  Pays  for  Itself 

F.  K.  Belden  of  the  Bclden  FJec- 
trical  Supply  Company,  Joplin,  Mo., 
writes: 

"If  I  could  talk  to  every  wholesaler 
in  the  country.  I  would  say  'get  a 
Burroughs  Calculator.  You  can't 
afford  to  be  without  it.' 

"We  use  the  Calculator  for  figuring 
and  checking  invoices,  and  find  the 
machine  more  than  pays  for  itself 
in  the  time  saved  in  making  exten- 
sions, figuring  discounts,  and  getting 
totals. 

"In  normal  times  we  have  about 
sixty  out-going  invoices  every  day. 
Figuring  and  checking  these  used  to  be 
a  long,  tedious  task.  With  the  Cal- 
culator this  work  is  done  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  time  it  used  to  take. 

"Although  we  have  not  had  the 
machine  long,  we  have  already  caught 
two  errors  of  about  $40.00  and  several 
running  around  $10.00.  Do  you 
wonder  that  we  feel  that  we  could  not 
get  along  without  this  money  and  time- 
having  machine." 


The  Calculator 

This  handy  little  machine — easy  to 
learn,  easy  to  operate,  will  figure  in- 
voices, pay  rolls,  costs,  inventories,  dis- 
counts, sales  distribution,  production 
charges,  engineering  calculations  and 
anything  involving  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  or  division. 

Ask  a  Burroughs  man  to  show  you 
what  the  Burroughs  Calculator  ia  and 
what  it  will  do  lor  your  business  by 
reducing  figuring  costs  and  preventing 

expensive  errors. 

The  ABC  of  Business 

Adding,  Bookkeeping  and  Calculat- 
ing represent  the  three  great  groups  of 
figuring  operations  that  constitute  the 
A  B  Cot  Business.  To  handle  these 
operations  the  Burroughs  Adding  Ma- 
chine Company  manufacture*  three 
types  of  machines  in  many  styles  and 
sizes,  that  will  fit  the  needs  of  any 
business,  large  or  small. 

Get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  Bur- 
roughs offire,  or  write  direct  to  the 
Home  Office  at  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Aii L.  B.  Sales  record  will 
help  you  dig  up  business — 


There  is  plenty  of  business  —  somewhere!  Orders  are  waiting  right  now  for 
the  sales  manager  who  takes  off  his  coat  with  a  smile  and  lays  out  an  aggressive 
sales  compaign.    "1021  will  reward  fighters. " 

The  L.  B.  Sales  record  will  help  you  dig  up  business.  Any  hour  of  any  day 
it  will  give  you  the  following  facts:— 


1.  A  classification  of  all  customers  by  business. 

2.  Wbat  customers  have  not  bought  recently. 

3.  What  prospects  ou^ht  to  be  called  on. 

4.  Amount  sold  by  each  customer  by  lines. 

5.  What  line*  are  selling  best  in  each  territory. 

6.  Total  business  of  each  territory. 


Right  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  decide  where  you  are  going  to  be  on  December 
31.  1021  will  make  or  break  many  a  sales  manager! 

You  can  easily  find  out  all  about  the  L.  B.  Sales  record  and  how  it  will  help  you. 
A  post  card  or  telephone  call  will  put  you  in  direct  touch  with  the  world's 
largest  manufacturer  of  card  record  and  filing  equipment. 


Write  for  sales  record  folder  No.  6/5 


Card  and  filing 
systems 

Boston  New  York 

43  Federal  street     316  Broadway 


1 J  bra^Mr  e  a  u 


'-x£dr  Filing  cabinets 

4  1*76  wood  and  steel 

Philadelphia  Chicago 
910  Chestnut  street      6  N.  Michigan  avc. 


Towering  back  of  the  Mimeo- 
graph is  a  long  record  of  honorable 

and  important  accomplishment  in  business  and  edu- 
cational institutions  throughout  the  world.   In  old 
Yale,  and  in  the  newest  industries  of  the  east  and 
west,  it  is  working  remarkable  economies  of  both  time 
and  money.  An  hourly  grist  of  five  thousand  neat  and 
exact  duplicates  of  any  typewritten  sheet,  makes  its  total 
delivery  forty  or  more  thousand  a  day.  And  this  work  is 
done  at  negligible  cost,  privately,  far  quicker  than  by  any 
other  means.  No  annoying  delays  in  making  ready.  No 
type  to  set.  No  expensive  skill  necessary.  The  speedy  and 
inexpensive  way  of  reproducing  letters,  forms,  bulletins,  draw- 
ings, charts,  etc. !  For  thirty  years  the  Mimeograph  has  led  in 
its  field,  but  today  it  is  a  greater  device  than  ever  before.  Ask  for 
booklet  "B-5."  A.B.Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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Five  drawers  instead  of  four 


One  of  the  biggest  advances  in 
office  equipment  is  this  five- 
drawer  steel  correspondence  file. 

It  saves  floor  space,  gives  25% 
more  filing  capacity,  makes  filing 
easier. 

This  is  the  only  five-drawer  cor- 
respondence filing  cabinet  made. 

A  real  economy  in  any  office. 
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The  Drtadnau[ht 


Used  50  Years  in  2  Weeks 
This  Rugged  File  for  only  $35 


It's  a  remarkable  price  for  a  remarkable 
file;  and,  frankly,  we're  able  to  sell  it  for 
only  $35.00  because  it  gives  us  quantity 
production,  and  thus  cuts  our  costs  to 
a  minimum. 

To  test  its  strength  and  utility  and  the 
permanency  of  its  welded  one-solid- 


piece  frame,  a  loaded  drawer  was  con- 
tinuously opened  and  closed  100,000  times. 

Its  smooth,  easy  working  condition  at 
the  end  of  the  two  weeks'  test,  proved 
conclusively  the  great  value  of  this 
Alhteel  Dreadnaught  File.  Seen  at  our 
dealer's  store  in  your  city. 
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To  Unlock  the  Inland  Seas 


By  W.  L.  Harding 


Chairman  of  the  Iowa  Waterw  ays  Comrrtission  and  Former  Governor  of  Iowa 


ONE  OF  THE  BIG.  vitally 
important  problems  before  the 
American  people  today  is  the 
problem  of  transportation.  Econom- 
ically, transportation  means  moving 
goods  from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
sumer. We  all  are  consumers;  hence 
we  all  arc  interested  in  transportation. 
Directly  or  indirectly,  on  everything 
that  we  buy  or  use.  we  all  pay  freight. 

To  the  business  man.  dealing  in 
raw  materials  or  merchandise  or  both, 
freight  is  an  expense  that  hciiuisl  make 
his  own.  Kvcrj  increase  in  I  he  cost  ol 
transportation  increases  by  an  equal 
amount  his  cost  of  doing  business  01  the 
•  that  he  must  rhsirge  his  customer. 
Every  delay  in  the  deTrrery  ol  goods, 
either  as  they  come  to  him ^Kfeg  they 
?o  from  him  to  his  custom?! 
down  by  just  that  much  the  pi? 
of  his  enterprise. 

It  is  fair.  then, 
ourselves  these  < 
porlalion  syster 
lo  the  needs 
needs  of  the 
ure?    Are  freight 
harges  more  than 
the  traffic  should  be 
asked  to  bear?  Can 
the  system  be  im- 
proved? Are  we  us- 
ing all  the  means  at 
our  command  to 
carry  goods  most 


quickly  and  most  cheaply  froiti  pro- 
ducer to  consumer?  j 

From  a  figurative  mountain-top  con- 
template for  a  moment  our  economic 
panorama.  To  supply  the  needs  of 
our  people  there  are,  generally  speaking, 
two  great  movements' Tof  commodities. 
Grain,  foodstuffs  aflo|  raw  materials 
move  eastward;  munlitnct,urcd  prod- 
ucts move  westward!  triv  simplest 
terms,  the  West  is  our  Aurce  of  supply ; 
the  Kasl  is  our  fait  1 1 
teriols  go  cast  to  be 
rel  urn  west  to  bo  COI 

Consider  these  cei 
as  determined  by 
wheat  in  Sou  the 
in  Illinois,  oats 


potatoes  in  Southeastern  Wisconsin, 
wool  in  Wyoming,  beet  sugar  in  West- 
ern Colorado,  sheep  in  Northern 
Colorado,  cattle  in  Western  Kansas, 
hogs  in  Southeastern  Illinois,  iron  ore 
in  Northeastern  Minnesota,  packed 
meats  in  Iowa. 

All  these,  the  grain,  the  foodstuffs, 
the  raw  materials,  move  eastward*, 
and  most  of  them  move,  not  steadily, 
but  periodically  with  the  seasons 
Westward,  simultaneously  and  period- 
ically, move  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, the  textiles,  the  shoes,  the  steel 
the  hardware,  all  the  hundreds  of 
manufactured  things  that  man  buysand 
consumes. 

Hut  — and  here  is  the  heart  of  our 
domestic  transportation  problem  — the 
materials  moving  eastward  and  the 
merchandise  moving  westward  travel 
the  same  beaten  track.  It  is  a  track 
that  the  railroads  have  made,  a*  track 
lhal'*lretchcs  its  narrow  length  from 
the  renter  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
northward  to  Chicago  and  Duluth,  and 
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thence  eastward  through  the  Great 
Lakes  region  to  the  seaboard  and  into 
New  England.  East  and  west,  back 
and  forth  along  this  great  causeway  of 
anders  and  steel  must  move  the  bulk 
of  the  things  that  Americans  must 
have  to  live.  From  the  farms  along 
that  track  come  80  per  cent  of  the 
wheat,  71  per  cent  of  the  live  stock  and 
69  per  cent  of  all  the  crops  produced  in 
this  country. 

Every  year,  as  regularly  as  come  the 
fall  and  winter,  the  railroads  get  into 
difficulty  and  there  is  trouble  along 
that  beaten  track.  Cars  are  short. 
Wheat  cannot  move  eastward  to  its 
wailing  market  because  there  are  not 
cars  enough  to  carry  it.  Merchandise 
gathers  dust  in  New  England  ware- 
houses and  coal  waits  at  the  mines 
in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
because  cars  are  scarce.  The  ma- 
chinery of  commerce  falters.  Prices 
fluctuate. 

The  shortage  of  cars,  however,  is  not 
a  cause,  but  merely  an  effect.  The 
cause  lies  deeper— in  the  condition  of 
the  railroads  and  the  conditions  that 
surround  them.  Overtaxed  before  the 
war.  restricted  in  improvements  and 
extensions  to  their  facilities  during  the 
war  and  hampered  by  excessive  costs 
and  tightened  credits  since  the  war.  the 
railroads  simply  cannot  handle  the 
traffic  that  is  thrust  upon  them. 

As  their  costs  have  risen,  the  rail- 
roads have  raised  their  freight  rates. 
Today,  in  transportation  tolls,  New 
England  is  nearer  to  the  wheat-yel- 
lowed plains  of  Argentina  than  to 
the  prairie  farms  of  our  own  Middle 
West.  For  copper  that  comes  from 
Montana  and  goes  to  New  Jersey,  the 
longest  way  'round  — by  water  by  way 
of  Puget  Sound,  the  Pacific,  the 
Panama  Canal  and 
the  Atlantic -is  the 
cheapest  way  home. 

The  East,  the  South, 
the  West,  all  may  go 
down  to  the  sea  in 
ships  and  with  ships 
they  may  trade  with 
each  other.  The  Mid- 
dle West  alone,  vast 
in  its  resources  and 
tremendous  in  its 
demand  for  goods,  but 
dependent  upon  ex- 
pensive and  uncertain 
railroad  transporta- 
tion, is  marooned.  So 
long  as  the  Middle 
We*l  is  left  thus  iso- 
lated, so  long  will  our 
problem  of  national 
transportation  remain 
unsolved. 

The  Middle  West, 
loo.  must  have  its  way 
to  the  sea.  The  route 
nf  that  way,  as  yet 


unopened,  lies  through  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  river  to  the 
Atlantic. 

Picture  the  Great  Lakes  as  they  are. 
Strung  together  in  a  eh'i'.n.  they  form 
a  great  inland  sea  that  penetrates  the 
American  continent  for  nearly  2,000 
miles.  Along  their  shores,  from  end 
to  end  of  the  chain,  arc  a  score 
and  more  of  great  cities,  cities  thai 
have  excellent  harbors  and  that  today 
would  be  great  inland  seaports,  if 
nature,  when  she  fashioned  the  chain, 
had  not  left  something  for  man  to  do. 

JUST  as  they  are.  and  just  among 
"  themselves,  the  lakes  have  built  up  a 
vast  maritime  commerce.  Their  ton- 
nage exceeds  the  water  traffic  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea 
combined,  l^uke  Superior's  commerce 
exceeds  the  combined  movement  of 
vessels  through  the  Suez  and  Panama 
Canals.  Iron  ore  and  coal,  grain. 
Hour,  steel  rails,  lumber,  oil  -all  these 
ride  in  Great  Lakes  ships. 

Great  I-akcs  commerce  has  evolved  a 
Great  Lakes  type  of  vessel.  In  Great 
Lakes  nomenclature,  every  ship,  any 
sort  of  vessel,  is  simply  a  "boat." 
Rut  simple  as  is  its  name,  a  Great 
Lakes  boat  may  be -and  usually  is  — 
what  the  Great  Lakes,  in  grand  dis- 
regard of  gender,  calls  a  "big  fellow." 
And  a  "big  fellow"  is  500  to  600 
feel  long  along  her  straight  line 
keel  and  50  to  60  feet  wide  across 
her  midship  section.  She  has  a  hold 
that  will  carry  12,000  tons  of  cargo,  and 
she  has  speed  enough  to  plow  her  way 
from  Buffalo  to  Duluth  and  back  to 
Buffalo  in  ten  to  twelve  days. 

But  lower  than  Buffalo  the  "big 
fellow"  cannot  go.  Nature,  in  all  her 
beneficence,  has  land-locked  the  lakes. 
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Erie,  at  its  lower  end,  plunges  over  the 
precipice  that  is  Niagara  Falls  and 
boils  through  the  chasm  that  is  the 
Niagara  Gorge  to  reach  Lake  Ontario 
Ontario  itself  is  land-locked  at  both 
ends  — above  by  the  falls  and  the  gorgc 
of  Niagara  and  below  by  the  rapids  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Between  the  level 
of  the  lake  at  its  outlet  and  the  level  of 
the  river  at  Montreal  is  a  fall  of  221 
feet,  but  a  fall  that  is  graduated  into  a 
string  of  rapids,  interspersed  with  two 
fair-sized  lakes.  The  rapids  begin  at 
Ogdensburg.  New  York.  Below  the 
first  rapids  lies  Lake  St.  Francis, 
thirty-one  miles  long.  Then  come 
more  rapids  and  below  them  Lake  St. 
Louis,  sixteen  miles  long,  then  more 
rapids  and  then  Montreal -and  beyond 
Montreal  the  straight  St.  Lawrence, 
wilh  its  channel  running  to  the  sci». 

In  past  years  man  has  tried  to  pick 
nature's  lock  on  the  lakes.  To  a 
limited  extent,  by  building  canals,  he 
has  succeeded.  The  Wclland  Canal  at 
Niagara,  another  canal  between  I-nke 
St.  Francis  and  Lake  St.  I^ouis  and 
still  another  canal  at  Montreal  enable 
vessels  of  limited  length  and  draft  to 
go  down  the  river  from  Ontario  to  the 
Atlantic.  But  many  canals  mean 
many  delays.  Besides,  the  limits  in 
length  and  draft  are  critical.  The 
present-day  Wclland  Canal,  for  in- 
stance, has  locks  that  will  take  a 
vessel  only  250  feet  long,  or  less,  and 
with  draft  to  correspond  to  that 
length.  By  the  standards  in  lake 
vessels  of  today,  a  250-footer  is  a 
pygmy. 

The  Wclland  Canal,  lying  wholly  in 
Canadian  territory,  is  an  all-Canadian 
property.  On  their  own  part,  the 
Canadians  are  enlarging  their  canal, 
lengthening  its  locks  to  800  feet  and 
increasing  its  depth 
to  30  feet.  But  the 
rest  of  the  job  of  un 
locking  the  lakes,  ol  . 
opening  the  Middle 
West's  way  to  the  sea 
and  of  making  inland 
seaports  of  the  fresh- 
water harbors,  is  an 
international  affair. 

With  the  exception 
of  Lake  Michigan,  the 
Great  Lakes  lie  aloni! 
the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  United 
States  and  Canadu 
The  waters  of  the 
lakes,  as  provided  by 
treaty,  are  under  inter- 
national jurisdiction 
In  its  upper  portion 
the  St.  Lawrence  River 
likewise  is  boundary 
water  and  likewise 
under  treaty  regula- 
tion ;  in  its  lower  cours. 
the  river  flows  through 
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Canada.  Under  old  treaties,  how- 
ever, and  for  the  purpose  of  naviga- 
tion, the  entire  stream  is  open  to  both 
countries  equally.  Any  proposed  di- 
version of  its  waters,  therefore,  is  an 
international  question;  and  any  engi- 
neering work  for  the  improvement  or 
development  of  the  river  would  be 
an  international  undertaking. 

The  Treaty  of  1910  created  a  joint 
international  commission  whose  six 
members,  three  for  the  United  States 
and  three  for  Canada,  were  vested  by 
their  respective  governments  with 
authority  to  represent  those  govern- 
ments in  all  matters  affecting  the 
boundary  waters.  Under  instructions 
from  the  American  Congress  and  the 
Canadian  Parliament  this  commission 
has  spent  the  last  fifteen  months  in 
making  surveys,  holding  hearings  and 
taking  evidence  to  determine  whether 
it  would  be  feasible  for  the  two  govern- 
ments to  join  in  a  project  to  open  the 
lakes  fully  to  ocean  commerce.  Its 
investigation  completed,  the  commis- 
Mon  is  to  report  to  the  two  govern- 
ments on  the  general  question  of 
feasibility,  and,  if  it  considers  the 
project  feasible,  to  recommend  a 
specific  plan  of  action. 

Meanwhile,  the  Middle  West  has 
organized  a  semi-official  body,  known 
as  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Tide- 
water Association,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  further  the  improvement  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  route.  Basically,  the 
association  consists  of  a  council  of 
states— Illinois.  Michigan.  Wisconsin. 
Minnesota,  Indiana,  Ohio.  Iowa,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Montana. 
Idaho.  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Nebraska, 
and  Missouri.  Each  of  these  states  is 
represented  in  the  association  by  its 
own  waterways  commission,  and,  in 
the  cases  of  three  of  the  states— Mich- 
igan. Wisconsin  and  Minnesota —  the 


representative  commissions  arc  bodies 
created  by  special  acts  of  the  slate 
legislature.  The  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  Horace  C.  Gardner,  of 
Chicago.  Charles  P.  Craig,  of  Du- 
luth,  is  the  vice-president  at  large  and 
the  executive  director. 

Without  forecasting  the  report  of  the 
international  commission  — the  report 
that  will  determine  the  feasibility  of 
the  project  and  recommend  whatever 
engineering  expedient  is  held  to  be 
best  -  one  may  discuss  with  propriety 
and  without  prejudice  the  St.  Lawrence 
engineering  situation  and  arrive  at 
certain  conclusions  as  to  how  the  work 
could  be  done. 

T"W0  possible  methods  suggest  them- 
selves. One  of  these  is  to  cope  with 
the  rapids  in  the  St.  I-awrcnce  by 
digging  additional  canals  and  by  enlarg- 
ing the  present  channel.  The  other  is 
to  deepen  the  existing  channel  below 
Ogdensburg  by  constructing  a  dam. 
or  a  series  of  dams,  that  would  drown 
out  the  rapids,  retard  the  swift  current 
of  the  stream  and  enable  vessels  to 
navigate  with  safety  and  with  speed 
the  present  river  bed.  Of  the  two 
methods  the  latter  linds  most  favor 
among  engineers. 

Specifically,  one  favored  proposal 
is  that  at  the  point  where  the  inter- 
national boundary  line  leaves  the  St. 
Liwrencc-at  St.  Regis.  New  York,  on 
the  American  side  and  at  Cornwall. 
Ontario,  on  the  Canadian  side  — the 
two  governments  construct  one  huge 
dam.  high  enough  and  stout  enough  to 
impound  the  water  of  the  river  for  the 
entire  distance  of  113  miles  back  to 
the  outlet  of  Like  Ontario;  then,  that 
the  existing  canals  in  the  route  be 
widened  and  deepened  sufficiently  to 
permit  the  easy  passage  of  Vessels. 
In  this  phase  of  the  project,  since  it 


affects  only  international  waters,  the 
United  States  is  directly  interested. 

To  build  the  dam  and  to  widen  and 
deepen  the  present  channel,  wherever 
widening  and  deepening  may  be  neces- 
sary after  the  dam  is  built,  would  cost 
about  $2.riO.0O0,0O0,  or  which  the 
United  States  would  pay  one-half.  A 
great  deal  of  money?  It  is.  But  it 
would  represent  an  investment  less 
by  $125,000,000  than  our  investment 
in  the  Panama  Canal.  It  would  be  an 
investment  that,  aside  from  its  tremen- 
dous dividends  in  savings  in  transpor- 
tation costs,  would  pay  for  itself  in 
another  and  a  much  more  direct  way. 

Falling  water  possesses  potential 
energy-.  We  need  but  direct  its  fall 
against  the  vanes  of  a  turbine  to  trans- 
late that  energy  into  terms  of  useful 
horsepower.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
St.  Regis  dam.  with  the  flowing  water 
harnessed  to  hydro-electric  generators, 
would  gather  2.000,000  horsepower  ol 
energy  at  the  power-plant  switchboard. 
Considered  solely  as  a  power-tapping 
project  and  even  if  it,  alone,  should 
cost  the  entire  $250,000,000,  the  St. 
Regis  dam  would  be  a  good  invest- 
ment. Many  a  purely  hydro-electric 
development  built  solely  to  transform 
energy  has  cost  more  than  $125  per 
horsepower.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  this  case  the  electric 
power  would  be  merely  a  by-product. 

Our  concern  is  chiefly  with  the 
broader  view,  with  the  effect  that  this 
opening  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea 
would  exert  upon  our  transportation 
and  our  commerce. 

Before  the  war  it  was  commonly 
accepted  that  freight,  particularly  bulk 
freight,  could  be  moved  five  miles  by 
boat  for  the  cost  of  moving  it  one  mile 
by  rail.  Many  experts  now  hold  that, 
at  the  present  freight  rates,  the  ad- 
vantage  of   water   movement  over 
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Builders  of  Retailing  Science 

By  Comparing  Notes  On  Their  Methods,  Six  Middle  Western  Department 
Stores  Are  Discovering  a  Lot  Of  Unsuspected  Truths  About  Retailing 


SCIENCE  IS  DEFINED  as 
"accumulated  and  accepted 
knowledge  that  has  been  sys- 
tematized and  formulated  with  refer- 
ence to  the  discovery  of  general  truths 
and  the  operation  of  general  laws." 

Retailing  science,  then,  would  con- 
sist of  accumulated  and  accepted 
knowledge  that  has  been  systematized 
and  formulated  with  reference  to  the 
discovery  of  general  truths  and  the 
operation  of  general  laws  about  retail- 
ing. What  is  known?  What  has  the 
other  fellow  learned?  What  facts  have 
practice  and  experience  established? 
What  has  pure  research  determined? 
A  true  science  of  retailing,  if  we  are  to 
have  such  a  science,  would  consist  of 
the  answers  to  these  questions. 

Easily  enough  may  we  set  down  what 
we  ourselves  know.  But  our  science 
needs,  loo,  the  other  fellow's  knowledge. 
And  if  the  other  fellow  happens  to  be  a 
retailer,  sitting  in  on  the  serious  game 
of  business  and  reluctant 
to  tip  his  mercantile  hand 
to  eager-eyed  competition, 
then,  as  the  founders  of  a 
new  science,  wc  encounter 
(I  i  flic  u  I  ties. 

But  between  a  retailer  in 
Boston,  say,  and  a  retailer 
in  Washington  there  is  no 
competition.  If  the  two  can 
arrange  between  them  for 
the  interchange  of  retailing 
knowledge,  of  general  truths 
and  of  general  laws  as  these 
are  revealed  to  each  of  them 
in  watching  his  own  busi- 
ness, then  neither  need  suffer 
by  what  he  tells  the  other, 
each  may  profit  by  what  the 
other  tells  him  and  between 
them  they  may  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  science  of 
retail  store  management. 
That  is  what  the  depart- 
ment stores  of  the  country 
have  begun  to  do. 

There  is,  notably,  the 
Retail  Research  Associa- 
tion. This  is  an  organization 
whose  nineteen  department 
stores,  each  independent  in 
ownership  and  management 
but  all  grouped  together 
for  the  interchange  of  knowl- 
edge, form  a  chain  that 
stretches  its  length  from 
Boston  to  Seattle.  Among 
them  there  is  no  competi- 
tion, for  nowhere  in  the 
i  hain  is  there  more  than  one 


By  Arthur  H.  Little 

association  store  in  a  single  city.  The 
common  point  of  contact  is  a  central 
bureau,  a  clearing  house  of  information, 
situated  in  New  York  City.  On  its 
own  part,  each  store  has  a  research 
bureau  of  its  own,  a  bureau  that  has 
just  two  jobs,  the  gathering  of  infor- 
mation about  conditions,  problems  and 
methods  within  the  store  and  the  for- 
warding of  this  information  to  the 
central  bureau  in  New  York.  In  New 
York  the  assembled  knowledge  from 
all  the  nineteen  stores  is  systematized 
and  formulated,  set  down  in  the  form 
of  reports,  statistics,  charts  and  the  like, 
and  passed  on  to  the  executive  heads  of 
the  member  stores.  There  you  have 
the  beginnings  of  a  science  of  retailing. 

The  Retail  Research  Association  is 
an  organization  of  big  stores.  It  is 
a  big-league  enterprise,  with  tremcn- 
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dous  resources  at  its  command  where- 
with to  vitalize  its  big-league  spirit. 
But  for  every  Filene's  and  every  Hud- 
son's and  every  Taylor's  in  the  big- 
league  cities  of  the  country  there  are  a 
hundred  three-story  department  stores 
in  the  Main-Street  towns  of  the  minor 
leagues.  These,  too,  need  a  science  of 
principles  and  truths  and  general  laws 
by  which  to  guide  their  practice;  and 
these,  too.  have  made  their  beginnings 
toward  the  formulation  and  systemati- 
zation  of  such  a  science.  Their  con- 
ditions and  their  facilities  differ  from 
the  conditions  and  the  facilities  of  the 
"big  fellows,"  and  to  this  difference 
they  have  adapted  the  technique  of 
their  science-building. 

On  a  map  of  the  Middle  West  start 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  draw  a  line 
northeastward  to  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa; 
continue  the  line  through  Cedar  Rapids 
and  Davenport,  Iowa,  to  Rockford. 
Illinois;  then  turn  sharply  about  and 
carry  your  line  southwest- 
erly back  into  Iowa  through 
Burlington  and  thence  due 
westcrly  across  the  state 
into  Nebraska  and  to  your 
starting  point  at  Lincoln. 

You  will  have  described 
an  angular  and  somewhat 
erratic  ellipse  and  your 
ellipse  will  describe  the 
locale  of  another  association 
of  light-seeking,  science- 
building  department  stores. 
This  association,  smaller 
than  the  Retail  Association 
and  made  up  of  smaller 
units,  is  known  as  the 
Mercantile  Research  Group. 
In  the  group  are  six  stores: 
the  Rudge  &  Gucnzel 
Company,  of  Lincoln;  tht 
Tucrke  Mercantile  Com- 
pany, of  Fort  Dodge;  the 
Dcneckc  Company,  of  Cedar 
Rapids;  the  M.  L.  Parker 
Company,  of  Davenport, 
the  Ashton  Dry  Goods 
Company,  of  Rockford,  and 
the  John  Bocsch  Company, 
of  Burlington. 

Originally  there  were 
seven  stores  in  the  group, 
one  of  which  has  since  with- 
drawn. The  scheme  oi 
organization  is  just  about 
the  simplest  possible.  The 
group's  only  officer  is  ;t 
chairman;  and  even  he  is 
elected  "by  rotation."  Once 
a  month,  and  every  month. 
Digitized  by  Google 
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there  is  a  group  meeting,  held  at  one 
of  the  group  stores  and  attended, 
generally,  by  the  presidents  and  general 
managers  of  the  member  stores  and 
often  by  the  advertising  managers, 
buyers  and  other  executives  that  may 
have  a  special  interest  in  some  line  of 
study  in  which  the  group  happens  to 
be  engaged. 

Always  the  group  is  studying  some- 
thing. As  to  parliamentary  manner 
the  meetings  are  as  purely  informal 
as  a  chance  gathering  of  men  in  a 
parlor  car;  but  there  is  nothing  hap- 
hazard about  the  business  of  the 
meetings. 

Consider,  for  instance,  a  typical 
session  of  the  group.  Present  are  six 
general  managers,  a  couple  of  presi- 
dents, five  credit  managers,  two  or 
three  assistant  credit  managers  and 
possibly  a  couple  of  auditors.  The 
subject  before  the  meeting  is  credits. 

Somebody  is  reading  aloud  from  a 
book,  a  limp-bound  book,  whose  fifty 
or  sixty  pages  are  typewritten  text, 
interspersed  with  photostated  charts 
and  blueprinted  graphs.  Lying  on  the 
long  table  in  the  center  of  the  room,  or 
in  the  hands  of  the  conferees,  are  five 
olber  books,  all  exactly  like  the  one 
from  which  one  of  the  credit  managers, 
his  chair  tilted  back  against  the  wall,  is 
reading  aloud. 

"I'd  like  to  ask  about  one  thing 
here,"  he  explains,  and  from  the  limp- 
bound  book  he  reads  aloud  this 
passage:  "The  charge  sales  for  this 
store  represent  fourteen  per  cent  of  the 
business  done.  This  is  by  far  the 
lowest  percentage  of  charge  business 
reported  by  any  store  in  the  group. 
It  indicates  that  there  are  large  pos- 
sibilities for  expansion  in  charge 
business." 

He  closes  the  book  and  addresses  the 
assembly:  "Now,  what  I  want  to 
know  is  this:  Is  this  a  good  time  for 
expanding  our  charge  business?  With 
money  as  tight  as  it  is,  what  is  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  building 
business  safely?  What  arc  you  other 
fellows  doing?  Are  you  expanding 
your  charge  business;  and,  if  you  arc, 
how  arc  you  doing  it?  Have  you 
loosened  up  your  credit  limits;  and  if 
you  have  loosened  up,  how  arc  your 
collections  coming  in?" 

A  boyish-looking,  heavy-set  chap, 
seated  half-way  down  the  length  of 
the  long  table -despite  his  youthful 
appearance,  he  is  the  president  of  one 
of  the  member  stores  — looks  up  from 
his  copy  of  the  book  and  grins. 

"You've  touched  on  a  tender  spot." 
he  says.  "It's  like  advertising.  We 
have  certain  beliefs  about  advertising; 
but  when  we  get  into  a  pinch,  some- 
times, our  beliefs  don't  square  up  with 
what  we  do.  About  advertising  we 
believe  that  we  ought  to  do  more  of  it 
when  business  slows  down;  and  yet  all 
of  us,  this  year,  have  cut  down  our 


percentage  of  advertising  outlay.  And 
so  it  is  with  credits.  The  theory  is 
that  when  money  is  tight  it  is  because 
everybody  in  the  world  has  tightened 
up  on  credits.  Hence,  to  relieve  the 
stringency,  everybody  ought  to  loosen. 
But  everybody  in  the  world  thinks 
first  of  his  own  safely;  he  admits  the 
theory,  but  he  waits  for  the  other 
fellow  to  loosen  first.  My  concern,  for 
instance,  is  silling  prelty  tight  on 
credits." 

"Same  here,"  testifies  a  man  across 
the  table;  "we're  standing  pat." 

"We've  tightened  up  on  credit 
limits."   says   another,    "and  we've 


thrown  more  weight  into  collections. 
This  week  I  doped  out  some  new  col- 
lection letters,  all  form  stuff,  but  all  the 
letters  tied  up  with  each  other.  We're 
using  them  now.    Here  they  arc." 

From  a  brief-case  he  draws  forth  a 
sheaf  of  form  letters,  clipped  together 
in  an  upper  corner.  Silence  ensues 
while  the  letters  are  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  and  read.  And  so  it  goes;  and 
so  you  have  a  cross  section,  lifted  out 
of  one  of  the  day-long,  monthly  con- 
ferences of  the  Mercantile  Research 
Group. 

That  book,  that  limp-bound  volume 
of  typewritten  text  and  photostated 
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JAN. 

UAR. 

APS  IT. 

Jtir.Y 

AUG. 

OCT. 

NOV. 

DEO. 

1 

5.40 

4.8? 

7.05 

7.H 

8.52 

8.12 

7-17 

8.88 

3.'  " 

10.W 

10.45 

15.25 

2 

4.87 

7.98 

7.89 

7.61 

7.04 

6.97 

7.12 

6.56 

9.92 

9.70 

16.45 

5 

— «— 

6. 71 

3.9.3 

0.41 ... 

B-6/ 

7.59 

7.Q1 

7.01 

8.76 

10.11 

1  1  7/\ 
1  1  •  I O 

*l 

■5.50 

8.54 

8.19 

6.47 

8.09 

6.17 

7.62 

7.16 

9.06 

10.87 

1.04 

4.16 

7.95 

7.88 

8.86 

7.61 

6.64, 

.9.24 

8.62 

10.59 

9.74 

15.&5 

■g- 

6., ID 

3.2Q 

9.Q3 

o.o4 

9.4.1 

7.40 

fl.?? 

7.12 

8.69 

10.07 

11.91 

/ 

10.72 

6.26 

6.60 

6.94 

8.1J 

8.82 

6.61 

6.92 

9.08 

10.22 

8.62 

15. 08 

In  what  month  U  the  prak  of  department  .tore  ult.  ?    In  what  month  the  lower  point  ?    Member*  of  the  Mercantile  Research  Croup  .tuJy  the 
flfturra  on  "the  other  fellow'."  buaineae  and  question  him  ahout  the  method,  by  which  he  produced  hi.  volume 


charts  and  blueprinted  graphs,  is  a 
focus  of  attention  at  every  group 
meeting.  It  is  a  remarkable  book;  and 
behind  it,  so  it  would  seem,  must  be  a 
remarkable  author  — an  author  amaz- 
ingly energetic,  fearsomely  conscien- 
tious and  vastly  prolific.  Every  month 
he  writes  a  new  book,  a  different  book, 
a  book  just  as  bulky  as  his  preceding 
volume,  just  as  bristling  as  to  facts 
and  profuse  as  to  illustration  in  charts 
and  graphs.  And  the  ground  that  he 
covers!  Not  some  mere  detail  of 
condition  or  method,  but  a  picture 
every  month  of  some  broad  phase  of 
management  — such  as  credits  — and 
how  it  is  handled  in  each  of  the  six 
stores.  In  his  book  on  credits,  for 
instance,  he  described,  in  detail,  the 
credit  department  in  each  store,  told 
right  out  in  print  what  salaries  the 
credit  manager  and  his  assistants— if 
any —  received,  specified  concerning 
credit  department  equipment  and 
methods,  and  then  lighted  up  his  work 
with  spreads  of  charts  that  visualized 
such  illuminating  details  as  the  monthly 
distributions  of  charge  business,  the 
rales  of  turnover  in  collections,  the 
percentages  of  bad  accounts,  the  ratios 
between  accounts  of  various  kinds,  and 
what  not. 

Surely,  one  is  convinced,  the  author 
of  that  book  must  be  a  marvel.  Hut 
now  the  secret  comes  out.  The  author 
is  not  one  individual;  he  is  a  whole 
group  of  individuals,  a  whole  stall  of 
experts,  a  concern  of  certified  public 
accountants  retained  by  the  year  and 
assigned  from  month  to  month  to 
some  specified  line  of  research  — such  as 
credits  -  in  the  group  stores.  For  the 
services  of  these  trained  investigators 
the  cost  to  each  store  in  the  group  is 
less  than  the  salary  of  a  junior  clerk  in 
one  of  the  accounting  departments. 

At  each  of  its  monthly  meetings  the 
({roup  de<  ides  the  line  of  the  next 
investigation.  Forthwith  the  firm  of 
accountants  devises  a  detailed  ques- 
tional re,  a  copy  of  which  goes  out  to 
each  of  the  stores.  In  the  case  of  the 
comparison  of  credit  conditions  and 
methods,  for  instance,  the  questionairc 
begun  with  these  inquiries:  'Have 
you  a  man  whose  time  is  devoted  to 
opening  new  accounts-.'"  "lias  he  an 
Utant  or  assistants,  and  how  manv?" 


"What  are  the  individual  salaries,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  credit  manager?" 
"Is  anyone  except  the  credit  manager 
permitted  to  approve  charges,  even  for 
small  amounts?"  Starting  thus  with 
generalizations,  the  questions  pro- 
gressed into  matters  of  detail,  into 
working  hours,  equipment  in  the  credit 
department,  methods  of  collections. 
Then  came  figures  — figures  on  totals  of 
sales,  totals  of  charge  accounts,  average 
accounts,  collection  turnovers,  "regu- 
lar" and  contract  accounts,  employees' 
accounts,  bad  accounts,  credit  depart- 
ment costs. 

Then,  in  the  office  of  the  accountant 
firm,  all  this  information,  as  brought  in 
by  the  questionairc,  was  "systematized 
and  formulated"  and  set  down  in 
descriptive  English  and  more  specifi- 
cally descriptive  mathematics,  charted 
and  graphed  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
tailed comparison,  and  bound  together 
in  that  limp-bound  book  on  credits 
that  went  out  to  the  six  stores. 

QOXDUCTED  thus,  the  monthly 
surveys  of  conditionsand  methods  in 
the  six  group  stores  have  gone  into  the 
subjects  of  store  expense,  merchandise 
prices,  sales  quotas,  inventories  and 
their  proportion  to  sales,  mark-up, 
departmental  percentages  of  total  sales 
and  even  into  the  ratios  l>elween  assets 
and  liabilities  as  shown  on  the  balance 
sheets. 

All  this  has  gone  into  those  limp- 
bound  books  that  now  are  growing  into 
a  respectable  library  of  retailing  science. 
But  the  interest  of  the  Mercantile 
Research  Group  is  more  than  merely 
academic,  more  than  merely  literary. 
Those  books  have  a  practical  purpose. 
Knowing  what  is  wrong  — or  what  is 
right  -  is  the  point  from  which  to  make 
a  beginning.  The  next  step  is  one  of 
action. 

There  was.  for  instance,  the  case  of 
the  investigation  into  store  expense. 
The  comparative  tables  displayed, 
among  other  revelations,  the  individual 
store  expenses  for  lighting.  To  Alfred 
C.  Torgeiison.  president  of  The 
Denecke  Company  -  the  Cedar  Rapids 
member  of  the  group  —  it  appeared  that 
his  own  company's  lighting  bill,  as 
compared  with  that  item  of  expense 
in  the  other  stores,  was  strangely  high. 


The  Denecke  president  called  in  an 
electrician  and  told  him  to  look  about. 
The  electrician  came  and  looked  about. 
I  le  traced  the  wiring  and  made  a  report 
that  saved  the  Denecke  Company 
about  $400  a  year.  He  had  found 
two  grounded  wires  on  one  line  and 
on  another  line  two  busy  meters  that 
for  years,  all  unsuspected,  had  been 
licking  ofT  current  for  which  the 
Denecke  Company  was  paying  twice. 

In  one  of  the  merchandise  com- 
parisons, as  another  example,  one  of 
the  stores  was  markedly  low  in  sales 
of  hosiery. 

"What  do  you  suppose  is  wrong?" 
the  general  manager  of  this  store  asked 
the  group  conferees. 

"Where  is  your  hosiery  department?" 
asked  one  of  the  other  managers.  "On 
the  fourth  floor,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  that's  what's  the  matter  with 
it.  A  hosiery  department  belongs  on 
the  ground  floor." 

The  assembled  executives  nodded 
agreement. 

Two  days  later  that  backward 
hosiery  department  was  moved  from 
the  fourth  floor  down  to  the  first.  It 
lost  its  backwardness. 

At  another  conference  the  group 
studied  comparisons  of  sales  in  selerted 
lines  of  merchandise.  One  store  show  ed 
a  peak  in  wash  goods;  another  was 
high  in  suits.  Why?  "We  started 
earlier  than  usual  —  ad\-anccd  the  sea- 
son." an  executive  of  the  first  store 
explained.  "Same  here."  echoed  a 
representative  of  the  second.  Six 
stores  in  six  different  cities  in  the 
Middle  West  arc  now  starting  their 
sales  of  wash  goods  and  their  seasonal 
drives  on  suits  "earlier  than  usual.*' 
They  have  all  increased  their  business. 

One  concern  in  the  group  started,  as 
a  new  department,  a  "girls'  store." 
The  five  others  watched  the  progress 
of  that  venture.  Convinced  of  its 
success,  they  started  "girls*  stores"  of 
their  own.  Another  store  established 
a  serve-self  grocery  department. 
Through  the  medium  of  their  group 
comparisons,  the  other  stores  looked 
on  for  a  while,  then  opened  serve-self 
grocery  departments  of  their  own. 

Science,  however,  is  not  static.  It 
grows  and  moves  and  changes.  That 
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Better  Light,  Better  Business 

How  the  Work  of  the  Lighting  Engineer  Increases  Production, 
Promotes  Safety  and  Reduces  Waste — and  All  at  Nominal  Cost 


TTOW  TO  GET  the  most  out  of  a 
H  factory's  men  and  machines  is 

often  a  problem  not 
only  of  men  and  machines, 
but  also  of  light.  Kxperi- 
ence  has  proved  that  good 
litfht  —  and  by  "good  light" 
is  meant  the  kind  that 
would  be  called  good  by  a 
lighting  engineer  — can  raise 
production  in  any  industry 
more  than  enough  to  pay 
the  cost.  Many  industries 
have  increased  production 
from  10  to  30  per  cent  at 
a  cost  of  from  1.9  to  5.5  per 
cent  of  the  payroll. 

When  good  light  does 
that;  when  it  also  cuts 
down  costly  accidents; 
when  it  reduces  spoilage, 
and  when  it  makes  men 
hotter  satisfied  with  their 
surroundings  and  happier 
on  the  job,  then  production 
managers  begin  In  cast  an 
eveand  a  thought  occasion- 
ally on  the  familiar  electric 
light  bulb,  so  often  merely 
screwed  in  and  forgotten. 

Only  10  per  cent  of 
American  plants  today  are 
properly  lighted  and  only 
about  10  per  cent  have 
made  any  radical  chant  s 
in  their  lighting  systems 
during  the  last  seven  years, 
though  illumination  has  been  as  thor- 
oughly revolutionized  during  those 
•wen  years  as  aviation. 

Herbert  Hoover  told  a  body  of 
engineers  at  Syracuse.  X.  Y.,  this 
spring,  that  Ihis  country's  industries 
are  from  .'JO  to  40  per  cent  below  par  in 
production,  and  from  causes  otherthan 
unemployment.  Failure  of  manage- 
ment to  enable  the  individual  to  attain 
maximum  production  was  one  of  the 
causes  he  assigned.  He  declared  also 
that  limes  ol  depression  are  the  times 
in  which  to  discard  antiquated  methods 
and  machines  and  adopt  new  and 
efficient  ones  so  that  each  man  may 
produce  to  a  maximum. 

The  methods  of  getting  that  max- 
imum may  van,-.  Wise  use  of  light  is 
one.  Consider  the  effect  it  hud  on  a 
number  of  metal  working  shops.  The 
average  light  intensity  these  shops  had 
been  getting  was  4.6  foot  candles, 
whereas  daylight  gives  from  25  foot 
randies  upward.  The  shop  illumi- 
nation was  raised  to  an  average  of  13.9 
loot  candles,  after  which  production 
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Oayllfthf  ?    No.  artificial  Itftht.  but  whir*  are  th*  lampa? 

was  checked  up  with  these,  results: 

Hanging  20 

Hui'ing   , .  21 

Boiling  

Selling  K 

Bundling   27 

Second  Hon-    13 

Punching  10 

Perforation  and  Blank   . .  12 


Average 


i: 


In  a  heavy  machine  shop  production 
w  as  increased  an  average  of  10  per  cent 
at  a  cost  of  1.2  per  cent  of  the  payroll. 
In  a  machine  shop  for  finishing  iron 
pulleys  the  consumption  of  electrical 
current  was  increased  seven  times  and 
the  average  illumination  twenty-five 
times  with  the  result  that  production 
went  up  35  per  cent  at  a  cost  of  5.5  per 
cent  of  Ihe  payroll. 

These  figures  are  based  on  careful 
studies  under  incandescent  lamps. 
Mercury  arc  lamps  are  also  used 
for  many  manufacturing  operations 
with  equally  successful  results.  Their 


peculiar  color  renders  detail  strikingly 
clear  and  removes  much  shadow  and 
eye  strain.  A  silk  mill  that 
installed  mercury  lamps 
found  its  production  so 
much  greater  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  each  day 
that  it  started  a  night  shift. 
I  ess  silk  was  spoiled  and 
less  time  was  lost  during 
the  night  shift  than  during 
the  hours  of  daylight. 
So  much  for  results. 
Production  increases 
under  proper  light  for 
several  reasons,  chief  of 
which  is  the  absence  of  eye 
strain.  Light  is  intangible. 
Its  effects  may  not  be 
determined  by  ordinary 
methods.  It  does,  however, 
create  a  physical  and 
psychological  impression  on 
us  all. 

Kverybody  knows  that 
daylight  is  a  good  thing  for 
almost  every  occupation. 
Where  is  there  a  factory 
executive  who  wouldn't  lilt 
olT  the  roof  of  the  plant, 
and  leave  it  off,  were  that 
feasible?  The  roofless 
factory  would  be  the 
lightest. 

Yet,  strangely  enough, 
few  factory  executives  try 
very  hard  to  find  and  use 
arlilical  illumination  that  approximates 
daylight.  Though  daylight  provides 
a  light  density  anywhere  from  25  to 
300  foot  candles,  the  majority  of  fac- 
toriesemploy  around  3  or  4  fool  candles 
in  their  artificial  light. 

Man's  eyes  are  adjusted  by  nature  to 
daylight.  When  he  works  for  hours  at 
a  stretch  under  such  a  poor  substitute 
for  daylight,  his  eyes  inevitably  must 
suffer. 

But  eye  strain  isn't  the  only  enemy 
of  production.  Shadows  and  light 
variations,  or  "spottiness,"  must  be 
considered.  With  n  deep  shadow 
under  a  machine  or  beside  it,  a  man 
reaching  for  tools  or  material  cannot 
work  with  accuracy  and  maximum 
speed.  Neither,  in  such  light,  can  he 
easily  delect  Haws.  The  spoilage  in 
Ameriran  factories,  for  which  bad  light 
is  partly  responsible,  was  estimated  in 
the  last  I'niled  Stales  census  at 
S28.0O0.OO0  a  year. 

If  every  factory  in  the  Uniled  Slates 
employed  a  lighl  density  of  21  foot 
candles,  illumination  experts  say. 
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production  would  be  malcri- 
allyslimulalcd.  If  the  light 
is  to  rome  from  incandes- 
cents,  one  100-watt  lamp 
per  operator  per  100  square 
feet  would  suffice,  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  that  light 
for  that  len-fect-squarc 
space  for  one  year,  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  the 
labor  of  the  man  working 
in  it,  would  be  this: 

Cost  of  lamp  $1.10 

Enameled  steel  reflector  2.50 
Cost  of  wiring   6.00 


Total  first  cost  $9.60 

Interest  on  investment 

at  6%   .58 

Depreciation  on  wiring 

and  reflector  at  100 
Power  at  5  cents  per 

kilowatt  hour   3.00 

Cleaning  twice  a  month  .72 

Renewal    of  lamp 

(every  1,000  hours). . .  .6G 


; 
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us 
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Total   $6 

Wages,  8  hours  a  day, 
300  davs  a  year  at  70  cents  an 
hour..'  $1080.00 


Coat  and  efficiency  Cunn  of  Mazda-C  tamp*.    The  chart  Indicate*  that,  *u 
far  aa  Investigation  haa  revealed,  the  larjer  the  lamp  the  more  the  uaer  get* 
out  of  it  for  each  unit  of  current  conauroed 
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If  correct  lighting  enables  this  work- 
man to  save  three  minutes  a  day,  the 
saving  on  the  payroll  pays  for  the 
operating  cost  of  all  the  light  he  uses. 
The  average  employee,  however,  loses 
much  more  than  three  minutes  a  day 
because  of  bad  light.  So  light  more 
than  pays  for  itself. 

The  art  of  providing  light  enough  to 
make  vision  easy  on  every  part  of  a 
working  plane,  as  well  as  on  floors  and 
in  corners,  has  been  so  nearly  perfected 
that  one  scarcely  can  imagine  a  nook  or 
cranny  under  any  roof  but  can  be 
properly  lighted  by  a  well-designed 
layout.  A  skilled  engineer,  juggling 
the  three  elements  of  a  lighting  job- 
hcight  and  spacing  of  lamps,  their  size, 
and  their  reflectors  — could  adequately 
light  up  the  Catacombs.  No  Chinese 
puzzle  of  a  structure  is  too  difficult  for 
him. 

Lighting  a  room  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  stringing  up  a 
few  lamps  — or  even 
a  mass  of  them. 
Lamps  must  be 
high  enough  in  a 
factory  not  to  shine 
in  anybody's  eyes, 
yet  they  must  not 
be  so  high  that  the 
flux  grows  weak 
before  it  reaches  the 
working  planes. 
They  must  be  so 
far  apart  that  every 
lamp  has  a  full 
chance  to  cover  its 
own  field,  yet  not 
so  far  as  to  permit 
li    lows  between. 


They  must  be  of  a  power  commen- 
surate with  the  distance  from  one 
another  and  from  the  floor,  and  their 
reflectors  must  be  so  shaped  as  to 
deliver  their  full  light  where  it  is 
wanted  without  waste,  yet  without 
darkening  ceilings,  walls  and  corners. 

A  lamp  improperly  rcfleclored  wastes 
up  to  40  per  cent  of  its  light.  That  is 
why  unreflectorcd  lamps  never  arc  used 
in  good  illumination  layouts,  and  that, 
too,  is  why  the  flat  tin  shade  has  been 
consigned  to  the  scrap  heap. 

A  machine  shop  in  which  exhaustive 
tests  were  conducted  was  lighted 
originally  in  "the  good  old  way"  by 
stringing  clear  glass  drop  lights  down 
from  the  ceiling  over  each  machine  at 
about  the  height  of  the  operators'  eyes. 
Each  had  its  flat  tin  shade.  Eye 
strain  was  hampering  production. 

A  lighting  engineer  pointed  out  that 
the  system  was  a  failure  because  it 
violated  one  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  lighting:  Light  should  always 
be  reflected  on  the  surface  of  the  work 
instead  of  directly  in  the  workers'  eyes. 


Shadowleaa  fliturea  provide  strung  tight  without  glare,  a  neccaaary  working  condition  In  auch 

a  place  at  a  drafting  room 


The  lamps  produced  a 
glare  in  their  immediate 
localities,  leaving  deep  shad- 
ows between.  Men  passing 
from  one  glare  to  another 
continually  had  to  adjust 
their  vision  to  the  light  in- 
tensity, which  heightened 
the  strain.  Many  accidents 
occurred,  for  every  opera- 
tion required  men  to  reach 
into  the  gloom  as  well  as 
into  the  glare.  Frequently 
they  tripped  over  unseen 
obstacles. 

Unwilling  to  invest  in  a 
new  set  of  fixtures,  the  shop 
owner  adopted  the  ex- 
pedient of  installing  a  lot 
of  bowl  reflectors.  These 
relieved  the  operators'  eyes 
of  glare  and  put  a  good  < leu  1 
of  light  where  it  was  re- 
quired, but  shadows  were 
made  denser,  accidents  in- 
creased and  production 
stayed  right  where  it  was.  Further- 
more, the  loss  through  breakage  of 
lamps  remained  high,  for  every  lamp 
hung  low. 

Finally  the  shop  adopted  what  is 
known  as  a  general  system  of  illumi- 
nation, which  flooded  the  entire  room 
from  ceiling  to  floor,  with  the  greatest 
intensity  on  the  working  plane.  This 
was  accomplished  with  100-  and  1 50- 
watt  Mazda-C  lamps  in  deep-bowl, 
porcelain-enameled  steel  reflectors 
spaced  on  ten-foot  centers  and  mount- 
ed nine  feet  above  the  floor.  The 
result  satisfied  workers  and  owner 
alike,  though  the  layout  was  handi- 
capped by  low  ceilings. 

The  illumination  in  that  shop  today 
is  fairly  uniform  with  an  intensity  of 
7.81  foot  candles  — about  five  times 
as  much  light  as  before  —  provided  by 
1.1  watts  of  lamp  power  for  every 
square  foot  of  floor.  This  is  a  good 
example  of  what  can  be  done  with  an 
old-fashioned  machine  room  designed 
with  no  provision  for  light. 

In  another  shop,  one  that  produces 
glass  articles,  the 
original  illumina- 
tion produced  too 
much  glare  and 
every  object  in  the 
place  cast  a  dense 
shadow.  The  lamps 
had  been  hung  on 
twenty-foot  cen- 
ters, mounted 
eleven  feet  above 
the  floor  and  giving 
a  light  ranging  in 
intensity  from  2 
to  4  foot  candles. 

This  installation 
was  replaced  by  a 
combination  of 
100-  and  150-watt 
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Mazda-C  lamps  on  ten-foot  centers 
mounted  nine  feet  above  the  floor, 
200-watt  Mazda-C-2  "daylight"  lamps 
spaced  on  eight-foot  centers  nine  feet 
above  the  floor  and  300-watt  Mazda-C 
lamps  twenty  feet  apart  and  thirteen 
feet  up.  These  lamps  were  equipped 
with  deep-bowl,  porcelain-enameled 
steel  reflectors.  Each  type  of  lamp 
was  hung  over  the  section  that  needed 
its  peculiar  illumination.  The  in- 
tensity in  that  room  now  varies  from 
6  foot  candles  for  ordinary  work  to 
15  tool  candles  lor  fine  operations, 
and  the  production  of  the  whole  depart- 
ment has  been  considerably  increased. 

This  year  a  factory  that  always  has 
strived  for  high-grade  illumina- 
tion studied  anew  the  lighting  in 
a  department  making  a  great 
quantity  of  small  articles.  In 
the  department  were  some  light 
punch  presses.screw  machines  and 
automatic  machines  for  stamp- 
ing out  thin  metal  parts.  Acuity 
of  vision  is  a  big  factor  in  produc- 
tion, and  although  operators  did 
not  complain  of  being  unable  to 
see,  still  the  shop  owners  decided 
to  experiment  with  more  light. 

The  room  is  divided  into  bays 
each  sixteen  feet  square.  Kach 
bay  was  lighted  by  a  single 
Mazda,  clear-glass  200-watt  lamp 
with  an  enameled  steel  reflector. 


only  one-quarter  of  a  watt  per  square 
foot  is  to  be  provided  -  a  small  amount 
—  the  installation  will  require  1,000 
watts.  Hut  for  ordinary  ceiling 
heights  a  single  1.000-watt  lamp  most 
emphatically  is  not  the  right  type  to 
employ.  The  light  it  casts  over  the 
whole  area  will  be  too  strong  under  the 
lamp  and  too  weak  around  the  edges  of 
the  held. 

The  size  of  a  lamp  is  governed 
primarily  by  the  height  of  the  ceiling. 
In  other  words,  bi«  lamps  hung  twenty 
feet  above  the  floor  on  twenty-foot 
centers  give  the  same  results  as  pro- 
portionately smaller  lamps  hung  ten 
feet  high  and  ten  feet  apart.    All  other 


How  Much  Light  Do 
You  Need? 

'"pHIS  following  table  of  averages  worked  out  by 
illuminating  engineers  shows  how  much  light  is 
needed  under  the  most  common  working  conditions: 


Inwmity  (fuo«  caadka) 

\  Rough    2  to  6 

(Fine   4  to  12 

Rooms..    1  to  3 

5  Outdoor   J  i  to  2 

Constructs  J  Indoof   > 


Each  lamp  was  replaced  by  one 
of  500  watts  capacity  and  made 
"bowl  enameled,"  or  with  the 
end  of  the  bulb  frosted  and  glazed 
by  a  patented  process  used  today 
by  several  lamp  makers.  The 
bowl  reflector  was  replaced  by 
what  is  known  as  an  Ft.  L.  M.  or 
"reflector  and  lamp  manufac- 
turers'"  standard  reflector.  This 
is  of  enameled  steel,  but  it  is 
broader  and  flatter  than  the  bowl 
type  and  has  a  deep  flange  pro- 
jecting downward  at  the  rim. 

The  higher  power  bowl- 
enameled  lamp  and  the  new 
reflector  provided  about  six  times  as 
much  light  with  better  diffusion  and 
more  perfect  uniformity  over  the 
whole  bay,  and  did  it  with  only  about 
two  and  one-half  times  the  current 
consumption  of  the  old  lamps. 

Installations  like  these  arc  proving, 
the  country  over,  the  value  of  good 
light,  expertly  planned.  They  are  also 
proving  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
larger  the  lamp  the  more  the  user  gets 
out  of  it  for  each  unit  of  current 
consumed. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  the  fewer  the 
lamps  the  less  the  cost  of  wiring, 
fixtures  and  maintenance,  the  thing,  of 
course,  can  be  overdone.  In  designing 
an  installation,  a  man  who  considered 
only  the  feature  of  big  lamps  would  be 
likely  to  install  something  nearly 
worthless.  For  example,  an  area  of 
4,000  square  feet  is  to  be  lighted.  If 


to  3 

Drafting   8  to  20 

Elevators   1  to  3 

Forge  Shops   3  to  9 

Halls   H  to  2 

\  Rough   2  to  6 


Inspecting 


?Fine   4  to  12 


Machine  Shops 


J  Rough  Work   2  to  6 

/Fine  Work   4  to  12 

Offices  -   4  to  12 

Receiving  and  Shipping   2  to  6 

Shafting  and  Pulley  Work   1  to  3 

Shoe         \  Lasting  and  Welting...  4  to  12 

Manufacturing  /  Machine  Stitching   8  to  20 

  H  to  2 

{Silk   3  to  9 

Woolen   4  to  12 

Cotton   3  to  9 

Toilet  and  Wash  Rooms   1  to  3 


factors  being  equal,  a  400-watt  lamp, 
twenty  feet  high  would  be  as  effective 
as  four  100-watt  lamps  ten  feet  high. 
But  the  shape  of  the  ceiling,  obstruc- 
tions, and  the  size  of  bays  to  be  lighted, 
all  interfere  with  this  simple  general 
rule. 

Over  machine  work  lamps  ordinarily 
are  hung  from  seven  to  twelve  feet  up. 
They  arc  spaced  and  reflectored  to 
throw  their  light  uniformly  upon  the 
working  plane  while  "overflowing" 
under  machines,  around  pillars  and 
down  aisles.  But  there  can  be  no  fixed 
rule  for  all  shops.  If  walls  and  ceilings 
are  white,  and  if  the  products  or  the 
machines  themselves  are  so  shaped  and 
colored  as  to  reflect  a  good  deal  of  the 
flux,  the  spacings,  heights  and  powers 
of  the  lamps  can  be  varied. 

The  reflector  is  almost  as  important 
as  the  lamp.    It  is  the  reflector  that 


puts  light  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good.  It  is  the  reflector  that  does  most 
toward  eliminating  waste  of  current. 
Usually  the  reflector  is  of  glass  or  steel. 
Most  industrial  installations  are  best 
serv  ed  by  enameled  steel,  for  it  is  tough 
enough  to  stand  the  racket  and  the 
enameled  surface  is  almost  perfect  for 
reflection.  Varying  shapes  of  reflec- 
tors are  highly  important  in  delivering 
light  at  the  right  places. 

A  machine  shop  of  one  long  bay  with 
an  extremely  high  ceiling  found  it 
impossible  to  light  the  floor  adequately 
even  with  high  power  ceiling  lamps, 
and  it  could  not  hang  the  lamps  lower 
because  of  interference  with  traveling 
cranes.  So  it  fixed  upon  the 
plan  of  fastening  200-watt  lamps 
twenty  feet  from  the  floor  on  each 
pilaster  along  the  side  of  the 
room.  These  lamps  were  backed 
by  steel  bowl  reflectors  shaped 
somewhat  like  those  used  in  show 
windows;  the  reflectors  flattened 
down  the  light  over  the  top,  so 
that  little  of  it  spread  beyond 
the  center  of  the  room,  and 
permitted  it  to  flood  the  floor 
direcjly  beneath  the  lamps. 

With  a  row  of  these  lamps 
down  each  side  of  the  room,  -a 
well-diffused  yet  penetrating 
layer  of  light  was  laid  over  the 
whole  working  space  in  that  shop, 
supplementing  the  ceiling  lumps; 
yet,  thanks  to  the  reflectors,  the 
low  light  did  not  blind  the  crane- 
men. 

Since  reflectors  enable  a  man  to 
light  his  factory  with  25  or  30 
per  cent  fewer  lamps,  it  will  be 
an  exceptional  installation  indeed 
that  will  be  put  in  hereafter  with 
bare  lamps. 

But  effective  as  these  and 
other  new  lighting  installations 
are  in  boosting  production  and 
cutting  down  accidents  — for 
statistics  show  that  during  1919 
no  fewer  than  125.000  American 
industrial  accidents,  or  415  a  day, 
resulted  from  poor  light  — no  lighting 
system  can  do  anywhere  near  its  best 
without  the  aid  of  dust  cloths,  soap  and 
water  and  a  little  elbow  grease  at  reg- 
ular intervals.  Dust  and  stain  on  lamps 
and  reflectors  play  havoc  with  the 
light-producing  ability  of  a  unit. 

In  a  grinding  room  where  air  was 
moist  and  laden  with  steel  dust,  half 
the  lamps  were  removed  at  the  end  of 
a  week  without  cleaning.  The  others 
stayed  three  weeks.  Dirt  on  the  one- 
week  lamps  was  found  to  be  absorbing 
16  per  cent  of  the  light.  On  the  three- 
week  lamps  the  deposits  absorbed  23 
per  cent.  If  those  lamps  had  been 
permanently  neglected  the  system 
would  give  16  per  cent  less  light  at  the 
end  of  a  week  than  it  was  designed  to 
give  —  and  probably  less  than  the  work- 
men needed.    After  three  weeks  the 
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A  Hoyle  of  Office  Practice 

Whose  Duty  to  Perform  This  Task?  How  Shall  It  be  Done,  and  When? 
If  the  Question  Involves  Routine  Work,  the  Manual  Tells  the  Answer 


A  YEAR  was  ending.  The  finan- 
AM  rial  statement,  that  temperature 
■■  chart  of  the  health  of  a  business 
enterprise,  was  being  made  up.  At  the 
meeting  of  "the  board"  in  the  first 
week  in  January  the  general  manager 
would  arise,  solemnly,  and  read  that 
solemn  document  to  the  solemn  direc- 
tors. For  the  office  force  it  was  a 
hectic  time,  the  lime  just  preceding 
New  Year's. 

Now  a  financial  statement  really  is 
an  oddity.  Reduced  to  a  dozen  lines 
of  typewritten  statistics  on  a  single 
sheet  of  paper,  it  looks  to  be  an  ab- 
surdly simple  thing.  But  behind  that 
absurd  simplicity  is  a  far-reaching  com- 
plexity. Those  dozen  lines  of  statistics 
may  come  from  a  dozen  different 
sources,  and  each  one  of  the  lines  may 
be  the  summary  of  a  whole  year's  work 
nf  some  individual,  some  division,  some 
department. 

Well,  one  of  those  lines,  one  of  those 
summaries,  was  missing.  The  .missing 
thing,  however,  was  no  mere  insignif- 
icant detail.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  total 
of  shipments  for  the  year.  It  was  the 
figure  that  represented  what  amount  of 
its  product  the  enterprise  had 
delivered  to  its  customers  during 
the  year.  From  it  would  be 
figured  the  gross  income.  From 
the  gross  income  would  be  sub- 
tracted the  costs.  The  result 
would  be  the  net  profit  — the 
year's  earnings.  In  that  matter 
of  earnings  directors  evince  the 
most  absorbing  interest. 

Where  were  those  figures  on 
shipments?  Who  was  supposed 
to  compile  them?  The  trail  led 
downward  to  the  billing  depart- 
ment, and  then  to  a  specific 
individual  in  that  department, 
to  a  mystified  and  greatly  per- 
turbed clerk. 

Total  of  shipments  for  the 
board  of  directors?  How  should 
he  know?  Didn't  he  have  enough 
to  worry  about  without  that? 
How  did  they  get  that  way? 
Besides,  nobody  had  ever  told 
him  to  keep  a  running  record. 
And  so.  indeed,  it  turned  out. 

Nobody,  it  developed,  had  told 
that  clerk  that  one  of  his  duties 
was  to  keep  that  record.  Early 
in  the  year  he  had  been  "broken 
in"  on  his  job.  His  associates 
in  the  billing  department  who 
did  the  "breaking  in"  had  told 
him  all  about  his  work.  They 
Ivtd  coached  him  in  everything 


By  James  McDonald 

that  he  was  to  do.  They  had  told  him 
about  every  delad  and  had  shown  him 
the  manipulation  of  his  every  duty  — 
but  one.  One  they  had  forgotten.  It 
was  the  detail  of  the  running  record  of 
shipments,  the  record  from  which  would 
be  figured  the  ycur's  earnings  for  the 
edification  of  the  board  of  directors. 

It  took  three  or  four  weeks  of  work 
and  the  rummaging  through  many 
files  of  invoices  to  compile  that  record 
of  shipments;  and  the  directors'  meet- 
ing had  to  be  postponed. 

This  thing,  or  some  variant  of  it,  has 
happened  and  is  happening  in  virtually 
every  enterprise  engaged  in  business. 
Specifically,  this  particular  episode  of 
the  forgotten  record  of  shipments 
happened  three  or  four  years  ago  in  the 
office  of  the  Morgan  Sash  and  Door 
Company,  of  Chicago.  Episodes  like  it 
constituted  one  of  the  reasons  that 
prompted  F.  E.  Watson,  office  manager 
of  the  company,  to  set  about  elimi- 
nating the  conditions  that  made  such 
things  possible.    There  was  another 
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reason,  more  or  less  foreign  to  the 
immediate  affairs  of  the  enterprise. 

"I  had  spent  eight  years  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  federal  government." 
Mr.  Watson  explained.  "I  had  learned 
how  a  business  enterprise  ought  to 
function;  but  I  had  learned  my  lesson, 
not  from  precept  and  example,  but 
from  contrast.  The  methods  of  the 
government,  or  some  of  the  methods  at 
least,  made  me  think  of  the  methods 
that  I  would  like  to  apply  to  business 
—  they  were  so  different. 

"Take  federal  reports,  for  instance, 
the  sort  of  reports  that  are  issued  by 
the  various  bureaus  of  the  government 
for  the  guidance  of  business  men. 
Almost  any  one  of  those  reports  is  a 
beautifully  accurate  and  comprehen- 
sive thing.  It's  absolutely  unbiased 
and  painstakingly  thorough.  But  it 
ignores,  almost  entirely,  the  factor  of 
timeliness.  By  the  time  the  report 
comes  out  the  conditions  that  it  de- 
scribes probably  have  ceased  to  exist. 
As  a  guide  to  business  men,  conse- 
quently, it's  often  next  to  useless. 

'The  government,  speaking  gener- 
ally, functions  toward  some  tangible, 
predetermined  result.    But  it 
doesn't  care  a  hang  when  that 
result  is  accomplished. 

"Federal  functions,  the  func- 
tions of  departments  and  indi- 
viduals within  those  departments, 
have  been  closely  defined.  Every- 
body knows  just  what  his  job 
is,  for  he  works  from  specifica- 
tions. But  nobody  bothers  him 
much  about  when  those  specifica- 
tions are  to  be  fulfilled." 

Business,  too,  functions  toward 
some  tangible,  predetermined 
result.  But  business  is  obliged 
to  consider  the  matter  of  time. 
Business  operates  by  the  clock 
and  by  the  calendar.  Thus  it 
was  that  when  Mr.  Watson,  late 
of  the  federal  service  and  with 
his  lesson  of  contrast  fresh  in 
his  mind,  set  about  the  applica- 
tion of  different  methods  to  his 
work  as  office  manager  of  the 
Morgan  Sash  and  Door  Company, 
he  thought  in  terms  of  jobs  and 
duties  and  requirements;  but  he 
thought,  too,  in  terms  of  years 
and  months  and  days  and  hours. 

What  was  the  thing  to  be 
accomplished?  Who  was  to  do 
it?  And  how?  And  when? 
Those  were  the  questions  that 
Mr.  Watson  applied  to  the  busi- 
ness of  his  company  and  set  ou  t  to 
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ThU  chart  illustrates  the  distribution  of  ticket*  of  oruVr*  prepared  and  compared 


answer.  lie  purposed  to  answer  them 
for  himself,  set  the  answers  down  on 
paper,  and  then  set  them  up  for  the 
guidance  of  everybody  in  the  ronrern. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  the  busi- 
ness as  a  whole?  To  make  doors  and 
sashes  and  all  the  other  things  that  are 
called  "millwork,"  and  to  sell  those 
things  to  its  customers  at  a  prolit. 
Heduccd  to  a  single  case,  then,  the 
tangible,  predetermined  result  was  a 
•>alc.  The  company's  immediate  point 
of  contact  with  a  specific  sale  was  in  a 
piece  of  paper  called  an  order.  Orders 
were  handled  by  the  order  department. 
Very  well,  then,  said  Mr.  Watson,  the 
order  department  is  the  heart  of  this 
business,  and  we'll  start  with  that. 

I  le  picked  out  an  order  and  he  traced 
it  as  it  came  in  through  the  front  door, 
passed  through  the  offices  and  the 
factory  and  emerged  in  the  form  of  a 
shipment  of  millwork  in  a  box  car. 
He  tracked  that  order  first  through  its 
period  of  quarantine.  This  prelimi- 
nary stage  is  what  the  Morgan  nomen- 
clature calls  the  "censorship,"  the 
stage  wherein  the  sales  department 
looks  upon  the  order  with  searching, 
sophisticated  eyes  and  decides  whether 
it  is  a  good  little  order  to  be  allowed  to 
come  in  unfilled  and  go  out  filled  — 
good  for  the  concern  and  good  for  the 
customer. 

The  office  manager  tracked  that 
f>rder  from  the  censorship  to  the  desk 
of  the  credit  manager,  who  scanned  it 
and  scrutinized  it  and  looked  into  a  big 
red  book  and  passed  the  order  on. 
The  trail  led  to  the  pricing  stage, 
wherein  the  order's  specifications  were 
transmuted  into  dollars  and  cents  and 
the  dollars  and  cents  were  checked  and 
verified;  but  still  the  office  manager 
followed. 

And  then,  right  there,  just  beyond 
the  approval  of  the  credit  man  and  the 
pricing  stage,  complications  developed. 
The   trail   divided.   This   was  the 


threshold  of  the  service  department, 
wherein  the  order  would  be  filled  and 
shipped.  The  order  itself  changed  its 
identity  and  multiplied  its  transformed 
personality.  It  transformed  itself  into 
a  whole  covey  of  other  little  identities 
called  tickets.  And  each  little  ticket 
went  scurrying  off  through  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  service  department  on  a 
little  trail  all  its  own. 

But  the  office  manager  was  not  to  be 
thwarted.  Patiently  he  picked  up 
each  tangled  trail  of  each  little  ticket 
and  followed  it  through  to  the  end. 
He  followed,  whether  the  trail  wound 
its  way  through  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment for  an  order  for  which  something 
had  to  be  bought,  whether  it  developed 
irregularities  concerning  which  letters 
and  telegrams  had  to  be  exchanged 
with  the  customer,  or  whether  it 
streaked  straight  to  the  saws  and  the 
planers  in  the  mill.  Patiently  he 
watched  the  trails  unite  to  go  through 
the  stages  of  billing  and  posting  to 
stock  ledgers  and  accounts  receivable 
and  to  end  at  last  in  the  columns  of  a 
statistical  record. 

rTlIE.\,  with  his  notes  before  him,  the 
office  manager  sat  down  and  drew  a 
picture  of  that  winding,  dividing,  ret- 
rograding, reuniting  trail  of  an  order, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  He 
pictured  every  step,  every  phase,  every 
detailed  operation  in  that  order's 
progress  through  the  plant.  And  the 
picture,  when  he  had  finished  it  in  all 
its  infinite  detail,  he  called  a  chart. 

It  is  a  formidable  thing,  that  chart. 
It  is  drawn  on  a  tiny  scale,  and  yet  the 
whole  of  it  covers,  I  should  say,  eight 
scmare  feet  of  paper.  And  it's  as  full 
of  little  squares  and  rectangles  and 
diagonal  connecting  lines  as  a  cyclo- 
rama  of  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  done 
in  mosaic. 

That  chart  is  just  one  of  many.  For 
when  he  had  finished  with  the  order 


department  Mr.  Watson  looked  into 
the  workings  of  other  departments  and 
operations,  and  he  charted  them.  He 
charted  the  administrative  functions, 
from  the  president  down.  He  charted 
the  financial  department,  from  the 
treasurer  to  the  timekeeper.  He 
charted— yes,  he  even  charted  the 
advertising  department,  creative  in- 
tellects and  all. 

For  each  department  and  each 
activity  he  made  a  separate  chart. 
Then  he  made  more  charts.  There 
were  certain  interlocking  and  inter- 
acting and  retroacting  functions  and 
activities  among  the  departments;  for 
each  of  these  he  made  a  separate  chart 
which  he  appended  to  the  depart- 
mental chart  as  a  supplement;  and  the 
details  of  those  interdepartmental 
activities  he  pictured  in  appendices 
to  the  supplements. 

Then  he  laid  all  the  charts  out  before 
him  and  wrote  a  book  about  them. 
He  called  the  book  The  Manual.  It's 
a  sizable  book,  is  that  manual  — two 
hundred  and  sixteen  pages  of  closely 
typewritten  matter.  It  tells  how  the 
business  works.  It  tells  of  trails  and 
of  functions  and  of  duties;  and  it  deals 
with  the  matter  of  time.  It  tells  "every 
executive,  every  department  and  divi- 
sion head  and  every  subordinate,  from 
the  president  down,  just  what  he  is  to 
do  and  how  he  is  to  do  it;  and  when. 
No  member  of  the  organization,  with 
his  departmental  section  of  the  charts 
and  his  section  of  the  manual  in  front 
of  him.  could  forget,  for  instance,  to 
instruct  that  billing  department  clerk 
to  keep  a  running  record  of  shipments. 
That  running  record  is  listed,  among 
other  duties,  in  a  section  that  defines 
that  clerk's  job.  There  arc  other  sec- 
tions, just  as  definite,  to  define  all  the 
other  jobs.  It's  all  in  the  book.  And 
the  book  is  indexed  for  easy  reference. 

Wben  I  talked  with  Mr.  Watson  he 
had  just  finished  making  the  charts  and 
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The  Institution  in  the  Ad 

Price  List  Copy;  Descriptive  Copy;  Institutional  Copy;  Mass  Display 
And  Scattered  Units — Each  Has  a  Technique  and  a  Purpose  of  Its  Own 


~T\EFORE  ATTEMPTING  an 
analysis  and  discussion  of  the 
various  types  of  department 
store  advertising,  it  seems 
worth  while  to  devote  a  few 
paragraphs  to  an  examina- 
tion into  its  history  and  de- 
velopment. It  will  also  be 
interesting  to  determine 
whether  it  has  shown  any 
vital  improvement  in  the 
last  twenty -five  or  thirty 
years— and  to  decide  that 
question  with  fairness  and 
accuracy  suppose  we  put  it 
on  the  witness  stand  and  ask 
it  a  few  pertinent  questions. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  to  have 
made  any  essential  improve- 
ment since  1895? 

A.  Oh.  yes,  of  course  I 
have  improved.  Everybody 
knows  that. 

Q,    In  what  way? 

A.   Well,  in  display. 

Q.  But  all  advertising  has 
improved  tremendously  in 
this  respect,  llo  you  claim 
that  you  have  made  a 
greater  improvement  in  dis- 
play than  have  other  forms 
of  advertising,  or  that  you 
have  been  a  leader  in  that 
direction? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Then  it  is  true,  isn't  it, 
that  you  have  simply  shared 
in  the  progress  of  advertising 
as  a  whole;  that  you  are 
not  entitled  to  any  special 
credit  for  belter  methods  of  display? 

A.    Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Well.  then,  in  what  other  re- 
spects have  you  improved? 

A.  .  In  illustration. 

0.    Anything  else? 

A.    Yes.  in  copy. 

Q,  Now  isn't  it  true  that  as  to 
illustration  and  copy  you  have  simply 
shared  in  the  general  improvement 
that  has  taken  place  in  all  kinds  of 
advertising;  and  isn't  it  true  that  in 
quality  of  copy  you  have  not  improved 
sinrc  that  ancient  period  when  John  E. 
Powers  and  his  successor.  Manly  M. 
Gillam.  wrote  the  advertising  for  the 
John  Wanamakcr  Philadelphia  store? 

.4.    Yes.  I  think  you  are  right. 

This,  as  I  see  it,  is  about  all  that 
department  store  advertising  can  say 
for  itself  on  the  question  of  improve- 
ment. True,  department  stores  in 
every  considerable  town  in  the  coun- 
try  nir   fi  ing  excellent  advertising. 


By  Lercjy  Fairman 


Th«  Institutional  Idea  carried  almoat  to  an  citrcmc 

whereas  twenty-five  years  ago  there 
were  very  few;  but  that  is  due  to 
dissemination  of  better  methods  and  is 
not.  strictly  speaking,  an  improvement. 

It  is  natural  to  accord  a  position  of 
supremacy  to  the  Wanamakcr  advertis- 
ing of  thirty  years  ago  for  the  reason 
that  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  it  stood  out  as  would 
a  mountain  peak  on  a  prairie.  But 
this  undisputed  supremacy  it  did  not 
long  enjoy.  The  Wanamakcr  style 
spread  over  the  country  with  surprising 
rapidity  and,  for  that  and  other  reasons, 
good  department  store  advertising 
became  quite  common  during  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century. 

Chief  among  the  agencies  responsihle 
for  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Wanamakcr 
style  was  a  journal  bearing  the  modest 
title  of  Brains  — a  journal  for  retail- 
ers. Its  purpose  was  to  show  its  sub- 
scribers, by  object  lessons,  how  to 


advertise  their  stores  and  how  to  dress 
their  windows.  Among  its  outstanding 
features  was  the  reproduction  by  photo- 
engraving of  a  large  number 
of  commendable  retail  adver- 
tisements, and  every  week  a 
full  page  or  more  was  devoted 
to  reproductions  of  the 
Wanamaker  Philadelphia 
advertising. 

Mr.  Powers  and  Mr. 
Gillam  were  advertising  men 
of  great  ability,  and  wrote 
copy  of  unusual  vigor  and 
striking  individuality.  Mr. 
Powers  died  a  year  or  two 
ago;  Mr.  Gillam  is  still  very 
much  alive  and  active  and 
vigorous  in  mind  and  body. 
Before  writing  this  article  I 
had  a  talk  with  him  relative 
to  the  early  history  of  depart- 
ment store  advertising,  and 
he  assured  me  that  it  was  not 
true,  as  so  often  has  been 
asserted,  that  the  Wanamaker 
store  originated  the  conver- 
sational, intimately  descrip- 
tive style  of  department  store 
copy.  He  says  that  at  one 
time  he  tried  to  establish  its 
origin  by  searching  the  files 
of  old  newspapers.  He  found 
that  examples  of  that  type  of 
copy  were  far  from  uncom- 
mon many  years  ago,  and 
roncludcd  that  the  style  is  as 
old  as  advertising  itself. 
Wanamakcr  merely  made  it 
conspicuous  by  doing  it  so 
well  and  doing  so  much  of  it. 

In  display  and  illustration,  as  well  as 
in  copy,  the  Wanamaker  advertise- 
ments were  excellent.  The  pictures 
were  small,  but  faithfully  represented 
the  goods  advertised. 

In  those  days  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago  easily  led  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try in  attractive  and  appropriate  ad- 
vertising display.  New  York  trailed 
far  behind,  and  the  papers  in  other 
cities  paid  little  attention  to  display 
other  than  a  futile  attempt  to  make 
every  item  stand  out  more  boldly  than 
any  of  its  neighbors. 

An  examination  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  large  cities  throughout  the  country 
shows  that  today  department  store 
advertising,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
has  been  standardized.  If  you  were  to 
cover  up  the  name  of  the  store  and  the 
date  line  of  the  newspaper,  it  would  be 
hard  to  tell,  in  most  instances,  whose 
store  was  advertised  by  a  typical  piece 
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of  department  store  copy,  or  what  part 
of  the  country  it  came  from. 

There  arc,  broadly  speaking,  only 
two  types  of  department  store  advertis- 
ing. One  of  these  is  the  profusely 
descriptive,  conversational  style,  and 
the  other  is  the  price  list  style.  Some 
cities  run  largely  to  one  kind  and  some 
to  the  other,  and  in  every  large  city 
some  merchants  use  one  style  and  some 
the  other. 

In  industrial  cities  the  prirc  list  style 
is  naturally  most  popular  because  price 
is  an  extremely  important  factor  in 
family  economics,  and  the  briefest 
description  of  the  goods  suffices  to  sell 
them  if  the  price  is  tempting.  In 
the  large  cities,  comprising  all 
elements  of  population,  the  store 
that  appeals  to  the  working 
classes  logically  uses  the  price 
list  style,  and  the  store  that  caters 
to  the  well-to-do  class  uses  the 
elaborately  descriptive  style  and 
pays  special  attention  to  artistic 
illustration  and  display.  The 
barest  facts  concerning  a  piece 
of  dress  goods  — plus  a  tempting 
price —  are  sufficient  to  sell  Mrs. 
Donahue,  who  lives  down  behind 
the  gas  works,  but  the  lady  of 
wealth  and  leisure  must  be 
charmed  into  the  buying  mood 
by  a  pastoral  sketch  of  the  sheep 
that  furnished  the  wool,  or  an 
alluring  portrayal  of  a  woman 
of  fashion,  authentically  arrayed 
in  the  latest  modes  in  apparel, 
millinery,  coiffure,  avoirdupois 
and  dog. 

Pittsburgh,  because  it  is  an 
industrial  city,  uses  the  price  list 
style  extensively.  Pittsburgh 
runs  largely  to  dollar  sales  and 
50-cent  sales.  A  recent  full-page 
advertisement  of  Kaufmann  «Sc 
Baer  Company  contains  nearly 
two  columns  of  50-ccnt  items. 
In  the  same  issue  of  the  same 
paper  the  I^ewin-Neiman  Com- 
pany lists  a  large  number  of 
dollar  items  and  Frank  &  Seder 
have  nearly  a  half  page  of  dollar 
items.  Boggs  A  Buhl,  the 
McCreery  store,  the  Rosenbaum 
Company  and  Home's  use  the 
descriptive  style  freely  and  handle, 
it  well. 

The  department  stores  in  such 
cities  as  Detroit,  Cleveland  and 
Rochester  use  a  large  amount 
of  description  in  their  copy. 
William  Taylor,  Son  &  Company 
of  Cleveland  use  full  pages  and 
double  pages  with  a  large  amount 
of  well-written  and  well-displayed 
descriptive  matter.  Sibley. 
Lindsay  &  Curr  Company,  of 
Rochester,  are  heavy  users  of 
space  devoted  to  elaborate  de- 
scription. In  New  York  City  with 
its  cosmopolitan  population,  rep- 
resenting every  stratum  and 


condition  of  society,  both  the  descrip- 
tive and  the  price  list  styles  are  freely 
Used. 

For  many  years  one  of  the  most 
consistent  users  of  the  price  list  style 
was  I  loam's.  For  as  long  as  I  can 
remember  this  store  has  used  two,  three 
or  four  columns  daily,  devoting 
practically  the  entire  space  to  brief  de- 
script  ions  of  a  large  number  of  items - 
an<  lof  course,  the  prices.  Hearn's  is  a 
store  of  the  class  that  caters  to  the 
people;  it  carries  a  wide  variety  of 
merchandise  of  all  kinds,  does  a  large 
business  and  prires  its  goods  at- 
tractively.   After  following  the  price 
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list  style  closely  for  all  these  years, 
this  store  has  lately  used  a  considerable 
amount  of  descriptive  advertising. 
In  one  newspaper,  which  I  have  on  my 
desk,  a  large  advertisement  of  Hearn's 
appears  beside  a  similar  advertisement 
of  Stem  Brothers,  and  if  the  names 
were  hidden  it  would  be  hard,  indeed, 
to  tell  which  was  which.  Altered 
industrial  conditions  and  perhaps  a 
store  policy  that  provides  a  less  limited 
class  appeal  doubtless  are  the  causes  of 
this  change  in  1  learn's  advertising. 

Each  merchant  must  decide  for  him- 
self whether  he  should  use  the  de- 
scriptive style  of  advertisingorthe  price 
list  style.  In  most  cases  the  best 
policy  will  prove  to  be  a  judicious 
mixture  of  the  two.  In  the 
smaller  cities,  analysis  will  gener- 
ally show  that  the  patrons  of  a 
store  are  composed  of  both  the 
class  to  which  the  strongest 
appeal  is  the  comprehensive  and 
carefully  prepared  description  of 
goods,  and  the  class  that  requires 
only  the  barest  fads  and  the 
prices.  Also  that  in  the  case  of 
some  goods  a  line  or  two  of 
description  is  sufficient,  while 
others,  to  be  properly  presented, 
require  considerable  descriptive 
matter.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
coal  hod  or  a  frying  pan  may  be 
sufficiently  described  in  a  hall 
dozen  words;  also  that  luxuries, 
new  or  unusual  merchandise,  and 
goods  whose  desirability  depends 
upon  style,  require  extended 
description. 

Any  merchant,  except  in  a 
very  large  city,  in  my  opinion, 
will  make  a  mistake  if  he  adheses 
closely  to  either  style  of  adver- 
tising, or  if  he  mixes  the  two  in- 
discriminately. Items  demanding 
extended  description  obviously 
should  be  placed  by  themselves 
and  properly  displayed;  modern 
department  store  advertising, 
with  its  various  subdivisions  and 
boxes,  each  forming  a  small  ad- 
vertisement in  itself,  affords 
many  examples  of  the  proper 
methods  of  segregation  and  dis- 
play. All  the  papers  in  the  big 
cities  contain  plenty  of  examples 
of  advertising  so  handled,  and 
these  may  profitably  be  studied 
by  the  merchants  in  small  towns 
and  cities. 

The  descriptive  lorm  of  depart- 
ment store  advertising  has  a 
number  of  interesting  variants 
that  arc  difficult  to  classify,  but 
generally  are  included  under  the 
term  "institutional."  Many  stoics 
devote,  from  time  to  time,  or  reg- 
ularly, a  considerable  portion  of 
their  space  to  exploiting  the  store 
as  an  institution. striving  to  create 


for  it  atmosphere  and  prestige 
that  will  bring  people  to  its  doors 
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us  a  matter  of  course  and 
hubit,  regardless  of  the  special 
inducements  offered  day  to 

day. 

A  familiar  feature  of  the 
Wanamaker  advertising  is  a 
short  editorial,  signed  by  John 
Wanamaker  and  devoted  to 
some  timely  topic  of  general  or 
special  interest,  or  to  some 
moral  or  philosophical  preach- 
ment. These,  as  a  rule,  are 
tied  up  to  the  store,  its  service 
>r  its  policy,  but  generally  in 
in  indirect  way. 

That  it  is  good  business  to 
devote  a  certain  amount  of 
space  to  institutional  advertis- 
ing there  can  be  little  doubt. 
It  serves  to  give  the  store 
individuality,  to  explain  the 
principles  underlying  its  man- 
agement, and  to  create  the 
impression  that  its  interest  in 
the  community  and  in  its 
patrons  extends  beyond  the 
mere  selling  of  merchandise 
and  making  a  profit. 

One  firm.  J.  L.  Brandcis  <fc 
Sons,  of  Omaha,  regularly  runs 
in  the  centre  of  its  advertise- 
ments a  box  containing  a 
dissertation    having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the 
Brandeis  store  or  any  feature, 
of  its  business.    The  idea  behind  this 
particular  example  of  institutional  ad- 
vertising is  to  put  something  into  the 
advertising  that  will  be  so  interesting, 
so  well  written  and  so  inspirational 
that  it  will  be  remembered,  quoted, 
copied  and  talked  about. 

Very  few  advertisers  regularly  use 
space  for  institutional  advertising  that 
is  not  in  some  way  tied  up  to  the  busi- 
ness. Many  stores,  however,  from 
tune  to  time,  generally  on  the  anni- 
versary- of  some  notable  historical 
event,  run  a  carefully  prepared  com- 
memorative advertisement  that  has 
nothing  todo  with  the  store  oritsgoods. 

Just  how  much  prestige  and  good 
will  are  created  and  how  much  trade  is 
attracted  by  institutional  advertising 
of  an  extraneous  nature  is  problemati- 
cal, and  depends  altogether  upon  the 
skill  with  which  it  is  done,  and  the 
■  lass  of  people  appealed  to  by  the  store 
that  uses  it.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
handle.  Thinking  people  are  not  likely 
to  believe  that  a  store  is  so  altruistic 
as  to  devote  expensive  advertising 
spare  to  the  intellectual  or  moral  up- 
lift of  the  community  without  hoping 

to  reap  some  material  benefit. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  bad  taste 
to  try  to  create  a  demand  for  dress 
Woods  or  shoes  by  a  commemorative 
editorial  article  on  Lincoln's  Birthday. 
A  method  at  once  safe  and  business- 
like seems  to  be  to  tie  up  the  store  to 
the  discussions  of  current  events  and 
'her  subjects  of  ordinary  importance. 


Lord  &  Taylor 
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but  to  leave  the  business  element 
entirely  out  of  matter  relating  to  the 
lives  of  great  men.  certain  historic 
events  and  subjects  invested  with 
sacred  associations. 

In  my  opinion  the  retailer  in  the 
small  city  who  desires  to  use  insti- 
tutional advertising  might  far  better 
devote  space  to  interesting  commen' 
upon  local  conditions  and  occurrences 
than  to  attempt  any  editorializing, 
sermonizing  or  moralizing  on  subjects 
that  have  a  wider  significance.  His 
feet  will  be  more  firmly  on  the  ground, 
and  his  audience  will  be  far  more  likely 
to  respond  favorably. 

AS  a  rule  the  advertising  of  depart- 
ment stores,  general  stores  and 
specialty  shops  in  small  towns  lack 
individuality;  the  opportunity  to 
emphasize  the  personality  behind  the 
store  is  neglected.  The  right  kind  of 
institutional  advertising  enables  the 
merchant  to  make  the  most  of  that 
opportunity. 

When  a  merchant,  in  an  over-the- 
counter  conversation  with  a  customer, 
expresses  his  opinion  on  a  subject  of 
local  interest,  it  is  taken  simply  as  the 
opinion  of  one  man  and  not  given 
special  weight,  but  when  he  puts  that 
expression  into  his  advertisements  it  is 
an  altogether  different  matter,  lie 
has  placed  his  store,  his  business 
interests,  on  record.  He  has  put  his 
beliefs  and  his  judgments  in  type, 
thereby  investing  them  with  the  special 


interest,  weight  and  authority 
that  attaches  to  all  printed  an- 
nouncements. Comments  upon 
municipal  problems  and  local 
events  are  sure  to  be  read  and 
talked  about;  the  merchant 
will  hear  from  them  contin- 
ually, and  people  will  come  to 
his  store  to  express  their 
approx'al— or  point  out  his 
mistake.  Politics,  religion,  or 
other  matters  of  a  highly  con- 
troversial nature  should  be 
avoided,  but  there  is  no  harm 
in  "starting  an  argument"  on 
some  subject  upon  which  differ- 
ences of  opinion  are  of  no  vital 
importance. 

About  the  only  development 
in  recent  department  store 
advertising  that  can  be  called 
new  is  due  to  the  attempt  of 
the  department  stores  in  some 
cities  to  counteract  the  cxclu- 
siveness  of  the  appeal  of  the 
small  specially  shop. 

A  department  store,  as  every- 
body knows,  is  a  collection  of 
small  stores  grouped  under  one 
roof  and  conducted  under  one 
management.    In  its  desire 
to  impress  this  fact  upon  the 
public  and  create  the  impres- 
sion that  each  department 
stands,  in  all  respects. on  a  basis 
of  equality  with  the  specialty  shop, 
many  department  stores  have  begun 
to  split  their  advertising  up  into  small 
parts  and  run  these  parts  on  different 
pages  in  the  newspapers.    It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  in  New  York  papers 
half  a  dozen  different  advertisements 
of  the  same  store  scattered  here  and 
there  through  the  paper.    These  small 
advertisements  not  only  assist  in  creat- 
ing the  impression  that  the  depart- 
ments so  advertised  arc  in  fact  specialty- 
shops,   but  also  afford   the  oppor- 
tunity for  strong  typographical  efTects 
and  more  attractive  layouts  than  are 
possible  in  the  usual  style  of  depart- 
ment store  advertising. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  this 
plan  is  profitable.  It  is  true  that  these 
separate  advertisements  catch  the  eye 
and  concentrate  the  attention  of  the 
reader  upon  one  article,  one  depart- 
ment or  some  special  offer  covering 
only  one  class  of  goods.  It  is  equally 
true  that  mass  display  creates  the  im- 
pression of  institutional  magnitud&and 
that  the  store  that  breaks  up  its 
advertisement  into  small  parts  sacri- 
fices the  benefits  of  this  impression. 

The  advertiser  must  decide,  then, 
what  is  to  be  his  purpose.  If  he  wants 
to  throw  a  halo  of  romance  about  his 
store,  to  build  up  prestige  and  create 
the  impression  of  magnitude,  let  him 
stick  to  the  typographical  unity  em- 
bodied in  mass  display.  If  he  wants 
to  focus  attention  upon  departments 
and  specific  articles,  he  may  be  able  to 
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Down  Comes  The  Overhead 


riE  COST  of  doing  business -of 
getting  its  products  to  con- 
sumers when,  where  and  in  the 
quantities  they  want  them  — is  the 
overhead  of  the  American  industrial 
machine.  Economists  tell  us  thai 
only  fifty  cents  of  the  average  dollar 
spent  represents  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
the  goods  bought.  The  remainder 
goes  to  defray  the  expense 
of  doing  business.  It  is 
readily  apparent,  therefore, 
that  cuts  in  the  price  of 
qoods  at  the  factory  door 
will  not  result  in  propor- 
tionate cuts  in  retail  prices 
until  overhead  is  reduced. 

Consider  the  position  of 
the  retailer.  During  the 
war,  when  prices  rose  and 
his  income  and  his  profits 
inc  reased ,  h  is  cos  t  o  f  b  usi  ness 
increased  in  proportion. 
Assume  that  a  retailer's 
inventories  were  small  and 
that  he  was  able  To  take 
advantage  almost  imme- 
diately of  the  forced  re- 
ductions in  wholesale  prices. 

What  happened?  If  he 
attempted  to  reduce  retail 
prices  in  proportion,  his 
volume  of  business  may 
have  remained  the  same, 
but  his  income  was  reduced. 
And  when  he  came  to 
balance  his  accounts  he 
found  that  he  had  made  no 
profits,  because  his  cost  of 
doing  business  remained  at 
the  war  level. 

If  he  pursued  the  other 
course,  reducing  prices  only 
slightly  in  an  effort  to  maintain 
sufficient  income  to  cover  his  inflated 
selling  costs  plus  a  reduced  profit,  his 
public  waited  for  still  lower  prices  and 
did  not  buy. 

1  Every  distributer  of  goods,  wares  or 
merchandise  faced  the  same  problem 
in  a  more  or  less  serious  degree.  The 
answer,  in  general  terms,  was  easy: 
Reduce  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
But  how? 

How?  That  is  the  question  that 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  addressed  to  its  membership 
through  its  newly  established  Depart- 
ment of  Domestic  Distribution.  How? 

"With  the  pressure  from  the  public 
for  lower  prices  and  with  the  wide- 
spread reduction  that  has  resulted,  the 
merchant,  to  make  a  living  profit  must 
also  reduce  his  expense  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

"We  are  anxious  to  know  what  vou 


By  Richard  Boeckel 

are  doing  to  reduce  your  cost  so  that 
we  may  be  able  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  give  you  (he  actual  methods  and  facts 
which  others  have  found  beneficial." 

Inclosed  with  the  foregoing  letter 
was  a  queslionairc  for  specifying  items 
in  which  reductions  were  being  effected. 
The  Department  of  Domestic  Distri- 
bution has  received  1 .052  responses. 


Th«  Spirit  of  1921 

Taken  as  a  whole,  they  give  a  fairly 
accurate  picture  of  what  is  being  done 
over  the  nation  to  cut  the  cost  of  doing 
business. 

Naturally,  there  are  wide  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  which  items  of  cost 
may  best  be  cut.  Reductions  that 
might  be  absolutely  essential  in  one 
type  of  business  would  be  suicidal  in 
another.  "Personnel"  and  advertising 
seem  to  have  been  reduced  most. 

Business  men  generally  have  been 
reluctant  to  cut  wages  except  as  a  last 
resort.  The  net  average  reduction  in 
wages  reported  is  4.52  per  cent.  In 
most  instances  where  wages  have  been 
cut  the  salaries  of  executive  officers 
have  also  been  cut.  Savings  amount- 
ing to  12.47  percent  have  been  effected 
by  reducing  working  forces,  and  savings 
of  11.54  per  cent  through  cuts  in 
commissions  and  bonuses. 


In  spile  of  its  logic,  the  following 
type  of  reply  is  in  the  minority: 

"Our  belief  is  that  it  is  perfectly 
logical  to  reduce  wages  a  little  less 
than  the  dollar  increases  in  purchasing 
power  until  a  normal  basis  is  reached." 
A  larger  number  are  in  this  strain: 
"We  called  our  men  together  and 
laid  our  cards  on  the  tabic.  Wc  had 
nothing  to  withhold.  Wc 
told  them  that  we  could 
not  continue  to  do  business 
with  the  present  wage  scale 
unless  they  became  more 
efficient.  By  increasing 
their  efficiency  they  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  reduce 
our  prices." 

The  most  general  of  all 
comment  in  the  replies  to 
the  qucstionairc  is  that 
the  shortage  of  work  has 
brought  about  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  attitude 
of  the  workers  toward  their 
jobs  and  that  a  new  spirit 
of  co-operation  is  in  evi- 
dence almost  everywhere. 

Marked  savings  have 
been  effected  by  reducing 
advertising  space— savings 
of  9.08  per  cent  — but  there 
is  no  general  agreement  to 
the  wisdom  of  this  policy. 

"Wc  have  reduced  our 
appropriation  for  advertis- 
ing space  by  50  per  cent," 
one  retailer  said,  "but  the 
writer  is  not  sure  it  was  a 
wise  move." 

Many  men  replied  that 
they  had  not  reduced  their 
space.  "It  is  our  feeling 
that  it  is  false  economy  to  cut  down 
advertising  at  a  time  when  business 
needs  a  stimulant  to  keep  it  alive." 

"When  the  other  fellow  quits  I  like 
to  begin." 

"Need  it  more  now  than  we  have  for 
the  past  three  or  four  years." 

"Increased  our  advertising  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  per  cent." 

Even  those  who  are  splurging  report, 
however,  that  they  "arc  striving  for 
greater  effectiveness  by  more  careful 
selection  of  items  advertised,  requiring 
more  careful  merchandising  prepara- 
tion." The  majority  seem  to  be  buying 
their  advertising  as  they  arc  buying 
their  goods  —  in  short  "takes"  for  a  quick 
turnover.  The  institutional  type  of 
advertising  in  mediums  of  wide  circula- 
tion is  being  greatly  reduced.  Adver- 
tisers are  concentrating  their  fire  to 
obtain  specific  and  immediate  results. 
Thus,  while  other  forms  of  advertising 
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arc  being  curtailed,  the  expense  for 
circularizing  shows  a  net  average 
increase  of  5.18  per  cent.  Circular- 
izing seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  more 
compelling  form  than  newspaper  or 
billboard  advertising. 

One  manufacturer  reported  that  he 
had  "endeavored  to  cut  on  commis- 
sions and  agents  by  generous  circular- 
izing, thereby  developing  the  direct 
mail  business." 

These  replies  arc  typical: 

"We  did  not  circularize  before,  but 
now  •  *  V 

"Found  circularizing  to  be  the  most 
effective  means  and  have  increased 
rather  than  decreased  our  appropria- 
tion for  this  work." 

"Reduction  by  purchasing  a  du- 
plicating machine,  with  which  all  our 
advertising  is  prepared." 

"Making  special  efforts  in  direct 
advertising,  by  personal  sales  letters 
and  enclosures." 

"Concentrating  more  than  ever  on 
the  customer  by  circular  letter,  house- 
to-house  work  and  dealer  demonstra- 
tions." 

Replies  from  retailers  covering  the 
item  of  "service"  indicate  a  general 
reluctance  to  reduce  costs  in  this  de- 
partment. The  savings  in  delivery 
averaged  only  about  1  per  cent  and 
in  the  cost  of  maintaining  rest  rooms 
only  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent. 

Those  concerns  that  had  reduced 
delivery  costs  told  how  they  did  it. 


"Reduction  by  combining  day  and 
night  delivery,  so  as  to  do  most  of 
delivery  work  belore  10  a.  m.  to 
avoid  congested  traffic,  thus  reducing 
delays,  accidents,  etc." 

"By  loading  trucks  to  full  capacity 
and  not  sending  them  out  except  with 
full  loads." 

"Fifty  per  cent  reduction  by  use  of 
postal  deliveries." 

"Increasing  list  prices  in  delivered 
territory  over  non-delivery  territory." 

"We  do  not  now  urge  this  service, 
but  rather  adopt  a  neutral  attitude," 
one  writer  explained.  "Our  sales 
people  merely  hand  the  package  to  the 
customer  with  the  statement.  'Thank 
you.'  They  no  longer  say,  'Do  you 
wish  this  delivered'?'  " 

An  eastern  merchant  said  that  it 
costs  him  20  cents  today  to  deliver  a 
package  "while  before  the  war  it  cost 
cents  each." 

Most  of  those  who  had  made  no 
reductions  gave  their  reasons. 

"We  believe  sen  ice  today  more  than 
ever  before  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
strong  factors  in  business  reconstruc- 
tion." 

"Anxious  to  secure  orders  and  these 
in  our  business  result  more  directly 
from  good  service  than  from  any  other 
single  factor." 

"Consider  service  department  ad- 
junct to  sales  and  arc  increasing  it. 
Ixioking  after  our  trucks  to  greater 
degree  than  ever  before." 


One  retailer  was  emphatic:  "I  cannot 
see  that  our  public  is  any  less  entitled 
to  good  service  during  a  period  of  slack 
business  than  during  a  period  of  good 
business.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
present  situation  should  afford  right- 
thinking  concerns  an  opportunity  to 
re-establish  the  service  that  suffered 
so  much  through  inefficiency  and  lack  of 
interest  of  employees  during  the  war." 

Some  savings  have  been  effected, 
the  qucslionaires  showed,  in  the  item 
of  credits.  Two  methods  have  been 
popular— to  reduce  the  volume  of 
credit  business  and  to  shorten  the 
carry  ing  time  of  charge  accounts.  As 
in  advertising  and  service,  however, 
many  business  men  believe  that  credits 
should  be  extended  rather  than  re- 
stricted as  a  basis  of  doing  business  at 
this  time. 

"We  are  more  lenient  on  credits 
based  on  moral  standards  rather  than 
financial." 

"More  liberal  on  small  credits  and 
small  accounts  than  ever,  to  increase 
sales  and  build  up  good  will." 

"Watching  our  collections  carefully, 
but  have  put  in  no  program  of  re- 
stricted credits.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  extended  help  to  a  good  many 
of  our  customers  .who  need  it  worse 
than  we  need  the  money." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  arc  those 
that  have  effected  savings: 

"We  have  within  one  year  reduced 
our  regular  credit  terms  from  net 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


The  Biggest  Word  in  Selling 


/F I  WERE  ASKED  to  utter  the  one 
word  that  would  contain  the  most 
valuable  advice  on  the  subject  of 
salesmanship  that  I  could  give,  that 
one  word  would  be  "Demonstrate." 

If  all  customers  had  quick  and  fertile 
imaginations,  and  if  every  salesman 
hud  at  his  tongue's  end  the  most 
graphic  picturc-paintinglanguagc.  dem- 
onstration might  not  be  so  important; 
but  in  selling  goods  we  must  reckon 
with  the  fact  that  many  people  have 
Utile  imagination  and  we  must  also 
take  into  account  that  few  of  us  can 
convey,  by  mere  words,  tocvery  person 
we  are  called  to  serve,  a  true  picture  of 
what  is  in  our  own  minds. 

Most  people  are  quicker  to  under- 
stand by  the  eye  than  through  the  ear. 
When  they  only  hear  about  things,  they 
fail  to  see  the  image  or  grasp  the  idea 
as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 

All  of  us  have  more  or  less  natural 
curiosity  about  merchandise  and  about 
learning  how  things  work.  The  street 
salesman  understands  this  human  tend- 
ency and  utilizes  it  in  holding  his  crowd. 


By  S.  Roland  Hall 

James  H.  Collins,  the  well-known 
business  writer,  tells  of  two  salesmen 
who  went  out  to  sell  a  new  model  of  a 
small  mechanical  device.  One  began 
talking  to  merchants  in  this  way:  "If 
you  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  something  about 
the  new  model  we  are  putting  out." 
By  the  time  he  got  this  far,  many  of  the 
merchants  to  whom  he  talked  suddenly 
remembered  that  they  had  something 
else  to  attend  to  or  interrupted  him 
with  the  comment  that  they  had  all  the 
stock  they  wanted  in  that  line  and 
couldn't  possibly  consider  anything 
else  just  then. 

The  other  salesman  walked  in  quietly 
and  with  a  mere  word  of  greeting 
placed  the  new  model  in  the  prospect's 
hands,  setting  it  in  action  as  he  did  so. 
"This  is  our  new  model,"  he  would  say, 
after  getting  the  prospect's  attention 
freed  on  the  device.  His  plan  enabled 
him  to  get  attention  immediately,  and 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  making 
satisfactory  sales. 

In  selling  goods  wc  must  always  take 


into  account  that  the  prospective 
customer  may  not  be  eager  to  buy- 
that  it  may  be  difficult  to  gain  or  hold 
his  attention.  Demonstration  not 
only  serves  the  tremendously  im- 
portant purpose  of  fixing  attention  and 
stimulating  interest  in  the  product,  but 
also  enables  the  salesman  to  visualize 
the  advantages  of  the  commodity, 
which  is  sometimes  no  easy  thing  to  do 
through  mere  words.  "Show  me." 
thinks  the  prospective  customer,  even 
if  he  does  not  always  say  it. 

I  was  once  in  a  store  where  a  customer 
was  looking  for  bed  springs.  I  was  glad 
to  sec  the  salesman  get  right  on  a  mat- 
tress and  jump  up  and  down  vigorously 
to  show  the  power  of  the  springs.  It 
was  almost  startling,  but  his  act  pro- 
duced a  favorable  reaction  in  the  cus- 
tomer's mind  that  could  not  possibly 
have  been  produced  by  words  alone. 

"Yes.  demonstration  is  fine,"  says 
someone,  "if  you  are  selling  a  machine, 
but  suppose  you  are  selling  something 
that  can't  be  demonstrated?" 

There  is  a  way  to  demonstrate 
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almost  everything. 
Even  breaking  a  bit 
of  thread,  to  show 
strength,  is  demon- 
stration. 

Holding  up  thin 
cloth  to  the  light,  to 
show  how  it  lets  air 
through  and  keeps  the 
body  cool  in  hot 
weather,  is  demonstra- 
tion. 

Cutting  paper  with 
scissors  to  show  the 
keen  edge  is  demon- 
stration. So  is  bending 
the  sole  of  a  shoe  to 
show  flexibility. 

Bringing  the  ends  of 
a  collar  together;  ma- 
nipulating a  cravat  to 
show  its  appearance 
when  tied;  thrusting  a 
hand  into  a  stocking  to  show  the  design 
of  the  weave  or  the  double  strength 
of  the  heel  — all  this  is  demonstration. 

Salesmen  of  a  well-known  brand  of 
fountain  pens  have  an  impressive  way 
of  demonstrating  the  unfailing  quality 
of  the  "spoon"  feed  by  drawing  long 
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vertical  lines  for  the  customer's  in- 
spection. In  this  case,  as  is  usual, 
oral  explanation  helps  the  demon- 
stration, but  the  actual  performance 
visualizes  the  selling  point  as  mere 
words  could  never  do. 


Snapping  tightly 
woven  goods  to 
show  its  strength  is 
demonstration.  Drap- 
ing it  over  the  figure 
to  give  the  effect  of 
the  finished  garment 
is  demonstration. 

Every  one  knows 
the  value  of  the'Miving 
model"  demonstra- 
tion, where  the  cus- 
tomer can  stand  off 
and  see  the  suit  or 
coat  on  another  per- 
son. Not  every  article 
of  merchandise  can  be 
demonstrated  quite  so 
effectively,  but  there 
is  always  some  little 
act  or  example  that 
can  be  performed  to 
illustrate  a  strong 
selling  point  of  the  goods. 

You  may  be  a  fine  talker.  If  so, 
thank  God  for  the  gift,  but  don't  try. 
by  talk,  to  make  a  small  boy  feel  the 
joy  of  owning  and  riding  a  velocipede. 
Demonstrate!  Put  him  on  the  thing 
and  roll  him  around! 


Demonstrating  to  Kill  a  Prejudice 


r HEN  folks  begin  to  have  queer 
ideas  about  your  product,  you 
have  reason  to  worry.  The  notion 
may  be  no  more  than  a  mere  fancy  or  a 
groundless  prejudice,  but  if  it  hurts 
your  business  and  if  people  begin  to 
believe  it  generally,  you  will  have  to  do 
something  about  it  or  shut  up  shop. 

For  some  time  the  Edison  Electric 
Appliance  Company  has  been  aware 
that  many  women  still  regard  an 
electric  flatiron  as  a  thing  of  mystery, 
something  "for  to  see 
and  for  to  admire"  — 
at  a  distance. 

"There  seems  to  be 
a  natural  feminine 
distrust  of  electricity 
and  machinery,"  says 
L.  M.  Kcan,  Hotpoint 
sales  representative 
in  charge  of  Chicago 
territory.  "As  com- 
mon as  the  electric 
iron  has  become,  some 
women  still  imagine  it 
to  be  a  complicated 
affair  of  coils  and 
thingamajigs  to  get 
out  of  order  and  upset 
the  household  pro- 
gram. 

"Nothing,  of  course, 
could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  Experience 


By  Walter  A.  O'Meara 

has  proved,  however,  that  such  a 
srepticism  of  things  electrical  actually 
exists  and  that  it  is  hurting  sales  to 
an  appreciable  extent. 

"Some  manufacturers  have  over- 
come similar  prejudices  by  advertising 
in  the  magazines.  We  believe  we 
have  solved  our  own  little  problem  by 
letting  people  know  how  the  iron  is 
made;  and  wc  do  that  by  building  it 
right  before  their  eyes  and  showing 
them  that,  after  all.  it  is  a  simple  bit  of 
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mechanism  that  nobody  need  be  afraid 
of.  It  is  easy  to  interest  folks  in  a 
demonstration  of  this  sort  because 
grown-ups.  no  less  than  children,  like 
to  sec  'what's  on  the  inside.'  Once 
interested,  they  are  easily  convinced  — 
and  the  job  is  done." 

As  the  "job  was  done"  under  Mr. 
Kean's  direction  in  Chicago  a  few 
weeks  ago.  the  first  demonstration  not 
only  accomplished  its  primary  purpose 
of  educating  the  public,   but  also 

  boosted  daily  sales  for 

the  retailer  300  per 
cent.  So  successful 
was  this  first  demon- 
stration, held  in  the 
Commonwealth  Edi- 
son Company's  store 
in  Chicago,  that  the 
Edison  Electric  Appli- 
ance Company  has 
decided  to  send  dem- 
onstrating  teams 
about  the  country  this 
summer.  The  plan  of 
the  demonstration,  in 
brief,  is  as  follows: 

In  one  of  the  display 
windows  of  the  com- 
pany a  young  woman 
from  the  Hotpoint 
factory  was  put  to 
work  making  cords 
for  the  electric  flatiron. 
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Window  cards  invited  the  gathering 
crowd  to  come  inside  and  visit  "a 
corner  of  the  Hotpoint  factory." 
"Come  in  and  sec  the  manufacture  of 
the  llotpoinl  iron."  one  read,  and 
another,  "From  foundry  to  kitchen  — 
see  them  made." 

Within  the  store  a  sure-enough  bit 
of  factory  production  was  in  progress. 
Employees  from  the  Hotpoint  factory 
were  working  just  as  they  work  in  the 
plant.  A  young  woman,  apparently 
oblivious  of  spectators,  expertly  wound 
the  electrical  unit  that  is  the  heart  of 
every  electrical  heating  device;-  in- 
specting every  operation  and  testing 
with  delicate  recording  instruments. 

Meanwhile  the  "foreman"  explained 
that  the  young  woman  was  winding  the 
unit  with  nichromc  wire,  a  patented 
alloy  that  resists  the  passage  of  the 
electric  current  and  so  produces  heat. 
I  le  passed  the  finished  product  through 
the  crowd  for  inspection. 

Next  the  unit  was  "lighted  up"  and 


the  ruddy  glow,  increasing  in  bright- 
ness, showed  the  housewife  just  why 
her  iron  becomes  hot.  It  also  proved 
that  the  point  of  the  iron  is  the  first  to 
become  heated  and  the  part  that 
becomes  hottest. 

"See  the  point'?"  punned  the  demon- 
strator. "It  gets  red-hot  first.  Hot- 
point  in  name  —  hotpoint  in  action.  Not 
a  center-heat  iron  but  a  Hotpoint  iron." 

The  attention  of  the  spectators  was 
next  attracted  to  an  exhibit  of  raw 
material  parts,  showing  each  operation 
step  by  step  in  the  manufacture  of 
each  unit.  Then  followed  a  stop  at 
the  assembly  booth  where  a  workman 
put  the  parts  together  — proving  that, 
though  the  manufacture  of  an  electric 
iron  is  a  process  of  many  stages, 
scientific  knowledge  and  right  mate- 
rial, the  finished  product,  after  all,  is 
a  comparatively  simple  mechanism. 

While  the  workman  assembled  the 
various  parts,  the  demonstrator  ex- 
plained the  why  and  how  of  each  unit 


and  operation.  He  closed  his  talk  by 
announcing  the  price  and  easy  payment 
plan  — and  returned  to  a  new  group 
waiting  to  go  through  "the  Hotpoint 
factory." 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  demon- 
stration accomplished  its  educational 
purpose.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
passing,  however,  its  effectiveness  in 
stimulating  sales.  Daily  sales  ran 
more  than  300  per  cent  over  the 
average  for  six  months  previous.  The 
most  interesting  aspect  of  the  sales 
stimulus,  perhaps,  was  the  fact  that 
three  days  after  the  closing  of  the 
demonstration  daily  sales  eclipsed  all 
past  records  and  that  the  company  still 
feels  the  impetus. 

"From  a  'cash  register'  standpoint 
the  experiment  was  an  immense  suc- 
cess," says  Mr.  Kean,  "but  what  is 
even  more  gratifying  to  the  Edison 
Electric  Appliance  Company  is  the 
fact  that  the  public  demonstrated  its 
eagerness  to  stop,  look  and  learn." 


Selling  Coffee  by  Demonstration 

By  0.  D.  Foster 


I  W JTHF.S  Fred.  S.  Phinney  opened  a 
!/£/  small  retail  coffee  shop  in  the 
*  '  lower  Bronx,  New  York  City,  he 
decided  to  learn  all  he  could  about 
coiTce.  He  talked  with  importers  and 
with  visiting  growers  from  Brazil;  he 
watched  and  studied  the  various 
methods  of  roasting. 

Next  he  bought  a  roaster  — a  little 
roaster,  family  size  — and  set  it  up  in 
the  corner  of  his  shop.  In  the  middle 
of  the  shop  he  installed  a  double-tiered 
revolving  table.  At  one  side  he  con- 
nected up  a  one-burner  gas  stove,  and 
thereon  he  placed  a  shiny  copper  kettle. 
On  the  shelves  he  arranged  a  row  of 
dainty  cups  and  saucers.  Higher 
up  he  placed  a  row  of  "tricolators"  — 
objects  that  resemble  percolators  but 
boast  an  extra  fine  screen,  a  screen 
covered  with  filtration  paper. 

By  telephone  calls  and  by  u  sign  at 
the  entrance,  Mr.  Phinney  invited 
housewives  in  his  neighborhood  to  call 
and  inspect  his  roasting  machine.  He 
would  be  glad,  he  said,  to  demonstrate 
the  proper  methods  of  making  coffee. 

"Tell  me  what  kind  you  like  and  I'll 
make  up  a  special  blend  for  you  to  try." 
he  promised  them;  "you'll  be  served 
direct  from  an  individual  tricolator." 

Did  they  come?  They  did  — and 
slill  they  conic.  Between  10  and  12 
o'clock  every  day  the  women  stop  in 
on  their  way  to  market,  sample  coffee 
and  learn  how  to  make  it.  If  a  cus- 
tomer can  wait  she  may  have  her 
coffee  fresh  roasted,  still  warm  from  the 
fire.  If  she  can't  wait  she  can  order 
in  the  evening  and  get  the  coffee  next 
•lay ;  she'll  find  the  bag  tied  up  and 


waiting  for  her  on  an  individual  shelf. 

Quite  as  interesting  as  Mr.  Phinney's 
sen-ice  is  his  method  of  educating  his 
customers,  the  education  covering  all 
points  from  the  picking  of  the  green 
coffee  bean  to  removing  the  stain  left 
on  the  tablecloth  by  the  morning  cup. 
He  emphasizes,  of  course,  those 
points  relating  to  preserving  and 
making  coffee  in  tbc  home.  I  Ie  tells 
his  customers  why  coffee  should  be  kept 
in  an  airtight  can;  he  explains  how  the 
aromas  volatilize  and  arc  lost  after  the 
coffee  has  been  ground  for  some  time. 
He  earns  their  good  will  by  advising 
them  to  buy  coffee  in  small  amounts 
and  let  him  grind  it  for  them,  so  it  may 
reach  the  table  in  the  best  condition. 
He  explains  why  coffee  should  not  be 
boiled  and  how,  when  properly  filtered, 
it  retains  100  per  cent  of  the  flavor. 
Indeed,  he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  in 
making  coffee  most  people  use  twice  as 
much  as  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
desired  strength  and  flavor. 

In  this  business  Mr.  Phinney  has 
invested  his  shop  with  an  atmosphere 
that  is  more  social  than  mercantile;  he 
is  less  a  merchant  than  a  host.  For 
one  need  not  be  a  customer  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Phinney  what  he  knows 
about  brewing  cofTce.  The  latch-string 
is  always  out,  and  all  visitors  are  guests. 

He  invites  you  to  sit  down  and 
sample  his  coffee  that  he  may  blend  for 
you  a  combination  to  suit  your 
peculiar  taste.  I  Ic  creates  the  impres- 
sion somehow,  as  he  prepares  that 
coffee,  that  he  and  all  he  has  are  at  your 
disposal;  that  he  can.  indeed,  summon 
the  resources  of  vast  and  distant  coffee 


plantations,  and  that  he'll  gladly  do  so 
in  the  attempt  to  give  you  what  you 
want. 

Over  the  cup  that  is  to  be  yours  he 
spreads  a  small  wire  frame;  within  the 
frame  he  places  a  circular  strip  of 
immaculate  muslin  and  a  filtration 
sheet.  Within  the  muslin  circle  he 
places  one  teaspoonf ul  -  not  a  table- 
spoonful— of  pulverized  coffee.  Over 
this  he  pours  water  maintained  at  212 
degrees  in  the  shiny  kettle;  in  a  mo- 
ment he  removes  the  frame,  and  you 
arc  served.  If  you  happen  to  be  a  con- 
noisseur Mr.  Phinney  may  place  three 
or  four  cups  on  the  upper  rim  of  the 
revolving  table  and  gently  impel  them 
toward  you,  one  by  one.  Each  holds 
a  special  blend,  and  when  you  have 
tried  them  all  you  feel  that  life,  indeed, 
is  worth  living. 

After  you  have  finished  your  coffee 
Mr.  Phinney  shows  you  his  roaster  and 
explains  how  it  works.  You  learn  that 
there  arc  five  different  methods  of 
roasting,  and  you  learn  the  details  and 
advantages  of  each.  You  learn  that 
coffee  should  be  pulverized  if  it  is  to 
yield  up  its  full  strength;  that  the  water 
should  be  freshly  boiled;  that  if  you  use 
muslin  and  filtration  paper  there  will 
be  no  sediment;  that  the  filtration 
cloths  never  should  be  dried  out.  but 
should  be  kept  in  clear  cold  water  in 
covered  jars. 

His  ability  to  supply  information  of 
this  kind,  Mr.  Phinney  believes,  is  the 
most  effective  part  of  his  selling  system. 
Does  it  pay?  If  one  may  judge  by  the 
stream  of  customers  that  flows  through 
Phinncv's  shop,  it  pays. 
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Nemesis  and  the  Native  Rogue 


By  William  C.  Campbell 


J  J  ERE  IS  A  PARADOX  from  the 
ri  book  of  the  credit  man.  It  is 
taken  from  the  rhapler  entitled, 
'Bad  Checks,"  and  from  the  sertion  of 
that  chapter  that  is  suh-headed, 
"Insufficient  Funds:" 

Of  all  operators  of  bad  checks,  the 
bird  who  is  easiest  to  get  is  the 
professional,  the  stranger,  whom 
nobody  knows;  and  the  hardest  to 
gel  is  the  home-town  Reek,  whom 
everybody  knows. 

Now  a  paradox  is  a  deceit,  a  mere 
axiom  masquerading  in  a  spectacular 
disguise  of  words.  Strip  off  the  dis- 
guise and  you  find  commonplace  truth. 
Thus,  when  the  credit  man  says  that 
the  professional  cherk  operator,  the 
stranger  whom  nobody  knows,  is  the 
rasiest  to  "gel."  he  means  that  police- 
men can  trail  down  the  stranger  and 
put  him  in  jail  and  take  away  his  gifted 
pen.  And  when  he  says  that  the  home- 
town writer  of  invalid  checks,  the 
native  whom  everybody  knows,  is  the 
hardest  to  "get."  the  credit  man  means 
that,  although  the  native  is  easily 
found,  nobody  desires  to  track  him 
down  and  put  him  in  jail  and  take 
away  his  busy  check  book. 

There  is  a  certain  middle  western 
town  that  has  some  ten  thousand 
inhabitantsand  a  state  university.  The 
retail  merchants  in  that  tow  n  have  had 
so  many  bitter  experiences  over  so  long 
a  period  of  years  with  insufficient-fund 
checks  that  they  have  come  to  look 
upon  their  losses  from  lhat  source,  not 
as  losses,  but  as  expenses.  Thus, 
instead  of  waiting  until  the  end  of  the 
year  and  then  totaling  the  protested 
checks  that  have  been  passed  over  their 
counters  and  charging  olT  the  total  as  a 
loss,  this  town's  merchants  have  come 
to  anticipate  their  bad  checks  and  to 


make  allowance  for  I  tu  rn  in  their 
budget*  just  as  they  anticipate  the 
items  of  rent  and  salaries  and  adver- 
tising and  taxes.  Hut  that  middle 
westcrn  town  is  not  Topcka.  Kansas. 

Topcka  believes  in  railing  things  by 
their  right  names.  Topcka  regards  the 
writing  of  bogus  checks,  not  as  a  neces- 
sary c\  il  and  not  as  an  annoyance,  but 
as  a  plain,  cvery-dav  criminal  ofTeiw,  II 
crime  under  the  laws  of  the  Stale  of 
Kansas.  And  Topcka.  through  its 
Topcka  Merchants'  Association,  has  set 
about  (lie  job  of  cleaning  up  its  com- 
mercial community  by  proscculim; 
lhat  crime,  and  so  ending  il. 

The  man  behind  the  prosecution  is 
Milton  Tabor,  secretary  of  the  mer- 
chants' association.  In  most  respects 
Mr.  Tabor  is  as  mild-mannered  a  man 
as  you  would  care  to  meet.  But  on 
that  single  score  of  bad  checks  he  is 
implacability  personified. 

VOt/  see,"  said  Mr.  Tabor,  sketching 
a  word  picture  lhat  every  retailer 
will  recognize,  "it  isn't  the  professional 
check  operator  that  causes  the  big 
losses  to  merchants.  That  chap  we 
can  catch,  and.  when  we  catch  him. 
almost  any  of  his  victims  is  willing  to 
prosecute  him.  It's  the  home  talent 
lhat  introduces  the  complications. 
Merchants  are  in  business  to  sell  goods 
and  make  money.  You  can't  blame 
them  for  shrinking,  individually,  from 
the  risk  of  offending  the  family  of  a 
customer  who  has  written  an  invalid 
check;  besides,  any  retail  establish- 
ment dislikes  the  sort  of  publicity  that 
results  from  'going  after'  somebody. 

"What  we  are  doing  here  in  Topcka 
isn't  spectacular.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
us  to  be  the  most  natural  and  most 
logical  expedient  that  we  could  employ. 
The  stale  law  provides  a  means  of 
dealing  with  persons  who  write  checks 
without  sufficient  funds  in  the  bank  to 
meet  them.  We  arc  simply  using  the 
means  that  the  law  provides.  We 
have  agreed,  as  an  association,  to 
prosecute  these  cases.  We  arc  stick- 
ing to  our  agreement.  And.  acting  as 
an  association,  we  relieve  the  indi- 
vidual merchants  of  the  thankless 
responsibility  of  prosecution." 

Consider  a  typical  case.  A  young 
man  about  town.  who.  until  a  few 
weeks  ago.  had  a  good  job.  is  now  out 
of  work.  But  he  still  has  his  social 
responsibilities.    He  has  a  small  motor 


car.  lie  travels  with  a  crowd  of  gay 
young  blades  who  play  a  little  Kelly 
pool  on  Saturday  nights  and  who.  on 
occasion,  gather  in  the  room  of  one  of 
the  group  for  a  gentlemanly  session  of 
poker.  Also  this  young  man  "has  a 
girl."  Until  recently  he  has  had  an 
account  in  one  of  the  banks.  During 
his  more  prosperous  days  the  merchants 
up  and  down  the  main  street  have 
taken  his  checks.  Just  now.  although 
nobody  except  the  young  man  and  his 
banker  know  it.  his  balance  in  the  bank 
is  woefully  low. 

It  is  a  Sunday  evening.  The  young 
man  has  a  date;  he  has  agreed  to  take 
his  girl  to  a  movie  show.  He  aims  to 
drive  up  to  her  house  in  his  little  motor 
car  with  a  nice,  big  box  of  candy;  she 
has  become  accustomed  to  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  the  young  man  is  broke. 

However,  he  has  been  broke  before; 
and  he  knows  what  to  do.  He  drops  in 
at  a  restaurant  where  he  is  known 
and  orders  his  supper.  His  bill  is  75 
cents.  At  the  cashier's  desk  he  writes 
a  check  for  $5.  The  cashier  accepts 
his  check  and  gixes  him  $1.25  in 
change.  But  $1.25  is  a  narrow  margin 
wherewith  to  finance  an  automotive 
Sunday  evening  dale;  besides,  there  is 
still  the  nice,  big  box  of  candy  to  be 
bought.  Accordingly,  this  well-liked 
young  man  about  town  crosses  the 
street  to  a  drug  store,  wherein  he  is 
well  known,  and  there  he  selects  a  box 
of  chocolates  for  $2.50,  writes  another 
cheek  for  $5.  pockets  his  change  and 
lightheartedly  goes  his  way. 

The  two  checks  go  to  the  bank  on 
Monday  morning  and  Monday  after- 
noon they  return  respectively,  to  the 
restaurant  man  and  the  druggist,  each 
protested  for  non-payment. 

This  particular  tvp'tcal  ease  is  nut 
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fiction.  1 L  happened  in  Topcka.  What 
was  to  be  done?  To  explain  what 
|  actually  was  done  in  this  case,  it  is  best 
to  go  back  a  Utile  and  indicate  what 
would  have  been  done  with  such  a  case 
before  the  members  of  the  Topeka 
Merchants'  Association,  early  this  year, 
made  their  agreement  concerning 
insufficient-fund  checks. 

Kansas  has  a  statute  that  provides 
penalties  for  drawing  invalid  checks. 
The  same  statute  provides  a  means  of 
escaping  the  penalties.  If  the  invalid 
check  is  for  an  amount  less  than  $20, 
the  law  sets  forth,  the  writer  may  be 
lined  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than 
$100,  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail 
for  a  term  of  ten  days  to  six  months,  or 
punished  by  both  the  fine  and  the 
imprisonment.  If  the  amount  of  the 
check  is  more  than  $20  the  offense  is 
considered  a  felony,  and  the  fine  may 
range  from  $100  upwards  and  the 
imprisonment  sentence  — in  the  state 
penitentiary  -  from  one  year  to  five 
years. 

But  —  and  here  is  the  means  of  escape 
—  the  prosecution  may  be  abated  upon 
payment,  by  the  defendant,  of  the 
amount  of  the  check  and  the  court 
costs.  If  the  defendant  can  prove  to 
the  court  that  he  had  an  account  in  the 
bank  thirty  days  before  the  drawing  of 
the  invalid  check,  and  if  he  makes  this 
showing  before  the  case  goes  to  trial, 
he  may  "make  good"  the  check,  pay 
the  court  costs  and  his  lawyer,  and  go 
free. 

Naturally,  the  effect  of  this  law,  in 
many  cases,  has  been  to  make  the  court 
of  law  a  collection  agency.  Merchants, 
when  "caught"  by  bogus  checks,  would 
sometimes  bring  prosecution;  but  they 
would  prosecute  only  with  a  view  to 
compelling  the  check  writer  to  "make 
good."  Nobody  thought  of  prosecuting 
aggressively,  with  a  view  of  making  the 
■  check  writer  an  example.  Even  the 
officers  of  the  law,  mindful  that  the 
complainant  sought  merely  to  recover 
his  financial  loss,  were  complacently 
lenient  — and  naturally  so. 

In  February  of  this  year  Milton 
Tabor  became  secretary  of  the  Topeka 
Merchants'  Association.  Just  about 
the  first  thing  he  did  after  he  took  the 
job  was  to  go  into  the  matter  of  invalid 
checks,  lie  talked  with  the  merchants 
and  with  their  credit  managers.  He 
discovered  that  in  one  of  the  depart- 
ment stores,  for  instance,  the  manage- 
ment had  come  to  expect  fifteen  to 
twenty  bogus  checks  a  week.  He 
discovered  that  the  losses  of  all  the 
stores,  in  the  aggregate,  were  running 
into  thousands  of  dollars  a  month. 

Mr.  Tabor  laid  hisfindings  before  the 
merchants*  association.  He  recom- 
mended prosecution  under  the  Kan*.)* 
law  — vigorous,  follow-up  prosecution 
of  the  chronic  authors  of  "short" 
checks.  "Go  to  it."  the  association 
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Did  Adams  Pay  Twice  ? 

What  would  you  have  done  if  you 
had  been  in  his  place? 


CHARLEY  ADAMS  entered  his 
office  whistling.    "Just  had  a 
piece  of  luck,"  he  said.  "I 
came  in  for  $400  when  my  cousin 
died  —  just  enough  to  take  up 
Payson's  note." 

His  bookkeeper  looked  up.  "The 
note  is  not  due  yet,"  he  replied. 
"Better  keep  your  money  as  long  as 
you  can." 

"Not  me,"  laughed  Charley.  "I 
want  to  get  this  off  my  mind." 

He  called  up  Henry  Payson  on 
the  telephone.  "Say,  Payson,  I  am 
mailing  you  a  check  for  $400  in  pay- 
ment of  your  note.  It  won't  be  due 
for  two  months,  but  1  guess  my 
money  is  good  any  old  time.  Send 
the  note  over  to  me  when  you  get 
around  to  it." 

But  Payson  never  "got  around  to 
it."  Within  10  days  of  the  note's 
maturity  he  found  himself  in  finan- 
cial difficulties.  He  sold  the  Adams 
note  to  one  Collins  for  $350  and 
then  disappeared  with  the  total 
proceeds. 

Important  Questions 

In  due  time  Collins  approached 
Adams  for  payment  of  the  note. 
Could  Adams  be  made  to  pay  the 
note  again?    What  would,  you  have 


done  in  this  case?  The  rest  of  this 
story  and  the  solution  is  told  in  our 
descriptive  booklet  of  legal  pointers. 
You  may  have  a  complimentary  copy 
of  the  booklet  upon  request. 

Hps  for  Business  Men 

The  point  of  law  involved  is  very 
simple.  If  Adams  had  only  under- 
stood it,  he  would  never  have  put 
himself  in  such  a  difficult  position. 
But  even  the  shrewdest  business 
man  may  very  easily  be  caught  this 
way,  unless  he  understands  funda- 
mental legal  principles.  There  are, 
literally,  hundreds  of  such  pitfalls 
in  business. 

As  a  means  of  helping  business 
men  eliminate  costly  mistakes,  the 
experts  of  Blackstone  Institute  have 
tabulated  more  than  300  business 
transactions  in  which  legal  errors 
frequently  occur. 

Thi*  information  is  put  into  a  special 
series  of  48  "Four  Minute"  Training  bulle- 
tin*, each  one  of  which  contains  S  practical 
illustrations  of  common  business  errors. 
These  Bulletins  are  replete  with  important 
tips  for  business  men,  legal  pointers  that 
may  save  you  money,  and  business  facts 
that  every  man  should  know. 

Vital  Information— Free 

These  bulletins  are  offered  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  Legal  Training  Course  and 
betvice  to  which  former  President  William 


Howard  Taft  and  80  other  eminent  legal 
and  business  authorities  have  contributed. 

Let  the  coupon  in  this  advertisement 
bring  you  the  facts  'about  this  Course  in 
which  45,000  business  men  have  already 
enrolled.  Let  the  coupon  bring  you  our 
FREE  booklet  of  everyday  legal  pointers 
which  also  contains  one  specimen  "Four 
Minute"  Bulletin  described  above. 

Read  the  solution  of  the  Adams  story 
and  the  other  legal  illustrations  which  this 
book  contains.  The  points  involved  will 
perhaps  surprise  and  startle  you,  and  may 
be  the  means  of  saving  you  thousands  of 
dollars  this  year. 

Send  Coupon  for  Book 

If  you  would  multiply  your  chances  for 
real  success  write  for  your  copy  of  this  book 
at  once.  It  is  for  men  of  serious  purpose 
who  want  to  know  what  a  knowledge  of 
law  will  help  them  do  in  their  businesses. 

Your  request  will  not  obligate  you  in 
any  way.  Return  the  coupon 
today  with  your  name  plainly 
written  or  typed.  Your  copy 
of  the  book  will  be  sent  to 
you  at  once— FREE. 

|iun  I'm  i  

Blackstone  Institute 

Dwpt.  *0-B,  4TO  CeaaJ  laadaraid.  Okik.  UL 

Send  vout  booklet  of  everyday  lesal  pointer*  con- 
taming  one  ipecimrn  "Four-Minute"  Bulletin  and 
detail*  of  your  Coune  and  Service — without  obli- 
gation to  me. 
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Oplex  Signs 

OPLEX  Electric  Signs  are 
the  kind  with  the  raised, 
snow-white  glass  letters. 
The  lamps  are  enclosed  and  so 
arranged  that   all   the  light  is 
thrown  through  the  letters. 

This  makes  them  perfect  day 
signs  as  well  as  night  signs  - 
raised,  snow-white  letters  on  a 
dark  background.  The  night  ef- 
fect is  solid  letters  of  light 
standing  out  of  the  darkness. 

Other  Oplex  advantages  are 
greatest  reading  distance,  lowest 
upkeep  cost,  most  artistic 
designs. 

Let  us  send  you  a  sketch  show- 
ing an  Oplex  sign  to  suit  your 
business. 


directed  its  secretary;  "we'll  back 
you  up." 

Go  to  it  he  did.  First  the  new 
secretary  went  to  the  county  prosecutor 
and  the  county  sheriff  and  assured  each 
of  those  officials  that  thereafter  prose- 
cution in  bogus-check  cases  was  to 
mean,  not  enforced  collection,  but 
punishment.  Then  he  gathered  evi- 
dence for  his  first  case,  and  within 
three  days  he  had  his  first  check  writer 
under  arrest.  The  defendant  was  that 
same  well-liked  young  man  about  town. 
Mr.  Tabor  himself  might  have  held  olT 
a  little  in  that  particular  case,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  well-liked 
young  man  was  still  writing  fiction  — 
and  still  selling  it.  It  appears  that 
when  the  restaurant  man  and  the 
druggist,  his  first  purchasers,  had 
pressed  him  for  payment  of  the  first 
two  checks,  the  young  man  had  written 
two  more,  cashed  them  in  two  other 
places,  used  the  proceeds  to  "make 
good"  the  first  pair,  and  later  had 
written  still  another  pair— each  for  $~> 
—  to  pay  the  second  pair. 

The  new  secretary  of  the  merchants' 
association  knew  of  that  loop-hole  in 
the  Kansas  statute— that  thirty-day 
saving  clause.  He  hunted  until  he 
found  two  checks,  both  invalid,  and 
both  dated  after  the  thirty  days  of 
grace  had  expired.  Then,  with  those 
checks,  he  went  into  court  as  the 
complainant  behind  a  prosecution  that 
had  for  its  object  a  jail  sentence  for 
that  well-liked  young  man. 

That  was  the  beginning.  Other 
prosecutions,  just  as  aggressive,  against 
other  check  writers  followed  that  first 
one.  One  — another  typical  case  — was 
brought  against  a  man  who  had  been  a 
chronic  offender  for  so  long  that  he  had 
established  himself  as  an  institution. 
He  had  been  drawing  invalid  checks  for 
years.  Sometimes,  when  closely  pressed, 
he  paid  them;  many  times  his  opera- 
tions had  been  allowed  to  go  by  default 
and  the  losses  had  been  charged  off  as 
bad  debts.  That  imaginativeindtvidual 
went  to  jail. 

Topeka  was  "cleaning  up."  The 
clcaning-up  process  is  still  going  for- 
ward; and  it  has  produced  results. 

C.  L  Edwards,  credit  manager  of  the 
Crosby  Brothers  Company's  depart- 
ment store,  biggest  retail  establishment 
in  Topeka,  said  there  had  been  "a  most 
decided  decrease"  in  the  number  of 
invalid  checks  passed  in  the  Crosby 
store  since  the  campaign  of  prosecution 
began. 

"Of  course."  Mr.  Edwards  said,  "we 
still  get  a  few  checks  that  turn  out  to  be 
invalid;  but  usually  the  cause 
carelessness  or  a  misunderstanding, 
and  not  a  deliberate  desire  to  defraud 
or  to  delay  payment  of  a  bill.  In  such 
cases  it  is  necessary  for  us  merely  to  call 
up  the  person  who  issued  the  check, 
and   he  comes  down   to  the  store 
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immediately,  apologizes  for  the  mistake 
.ind  'makes  good.'  We  don't  worry 
ibout  those  cases.  It's  the  chronic 
'dcadbeat,'  the  fellow  who  aims  to 
stave  off  paying  his  bills,  that  used  to 
cause  the  annoyance,  the  expense  of 
collection,  and  sometimes  an  outright 
loss.  But  Topeka  is  getting  loo  hot 
tor  him." 

Mr.  Tabor  estimates  that  the  cam- 
paign of  prosecution  thus  far  has 
eliminated  50  percent  of  the  merchants' 
losses  from  bad  checks.  This  estimate 
was  confirmed  by  J.  D.  Mossman, 
cashier  of  the  Central  National  Bank, 
of  Topeka.  "I  haven't  the  exact 
figures,"  Mr.  Mossman  said,  "but  if 
Tabor  puts  the  decrease  at  fifty  per 
cent.  I  would  say  he  is  right,  because 
Tabor  is  conservative." 

Not  every  case  that  seems  to  call 
for  prosecution  is  prosecuted  at  I  he 
start. 

"I'd  rather  have  the  store  first  make 
an  efTort  to  collect,"  Mr.  Tabor 
explained.  'The  stores  have  stand- 
ardized their  methods.  The  first  move 
is  to  get  into  touch  with  the  person 
who  wrote  the  check  and  tell  him  about 
it  and  ask  him  to  'make  good.'  Gener- 
ally the  store  sends  him  a  form  notice, 
enclosing  a  synopsis  of  the  Kansas  law 
concerning  invalid  checks.  Then,  if 
that  method  fails,  the  next  step  is 
prosecution  and  the  case  comes  to  me. 
Thai's  where  I  start;  and  when  I  start 
a  prosecution  it  isn't  with  a  view  to 
Retting  the  money.  My  object  is  a  jail 
sentence  for  somebody.  I'm  not  selling 
anything;  I  don't  need  to  be  afraid  of 
hurting  anybody's  feelings.  When  I  go 
into  court  I  have  the  whole  association 
back  of  mc.  You'd  be  surprised  at 
what  a  difference  that  makes!" 

Everybody  Satisfied 

A  Detroit  hardware  dealer  was 
carrying  an  account  that  was  long  over- 
due, the  customer  having  ignored 
numerous  requests  to  come  in  and 
sctllc  up.  Finally  the  hardware  man 
added  a  fictitious  ilem  to  the  man's 
hill  in  his  monthly  statement,  "To  six 
hammers  at  85  cents  each,  $5.10." 

A  day  or  two  later  the  man  came  in. 
visibly  annoyed,  and  pointed  an  ac- 
cusing finger  at  the  statement  in  his 
hand. 

"You've  charged  me  here  for  half  a 
dozen  hammer^,"  he  asserted,  "and 
I've  never  bought  a  hammer  in  my 
We— either  here  or  anywhere  else." 

'That's  funny."  said  the  dealer; 
"there  must  be  a  mistake  somewhere. 
If  you  say  you  didn't  buy  any  hammers 
here  we  believe  you.  We'll  just  deduct 
15.10  and  you  can  pay  the  difference." 

The  customer  acted  on  the  sug- 
gestion and  went  away,  happy  in  the 
thought  that  he  had  asserted  his  rights 
to  a  square  deal  and  escaped  an  over- 
charge. 
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Designed  for  growing  batteries,  Macey  steel  and 
wood  files  now  include  vertical,  horizontal  and 
counter  height  units  in  stock  patterns,  with  in- 
terchangeable assortments  of  insert  drawers, 
for  economical  standardization  and  uniformity 

Catalog,  with  addtott  ol  an  Authorized  Macey 
Representative — a  jood  atora  to  patroniae — on 
requeat.  Or  look  tor  thia  window  identification 
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Steel  Film*.  Wood  Film*.  Filing  Supplies,  OrHoa 
Datkt,  St—I  SmJma,  Sectional  Bookca— 

The  Macey  Company,  g™j  Rapid:  rjweh. 

M»<lt  In  C.n«d«  at  WoodModc,  Ont.    European  Offloc  M  London 


JUST  A  TOUCH  ! 


It  takes  a  minimum  of  effort  to  bring  your  telephone  into  position  — 
and  to  push  it  back  out  of  the  way  again  —  with  a  Sperry  Telephone 
Arm.  Busy  office  folks  are  quick  to  appreciate  the  greatly  added 
convenience  of  this  type  of  telephone  arm. 
It  is  .t  I  ways  within  reach  — and  always  out  of  the  way. 
The  Sperry  Arm  is  also  furnished  with  the  Universal  Attachment 
which  permits  an  up  and  down  movement  as  well  as  the  sideward  and 
forward  and  back  movement. 

The  beauty  of  the  Sperry  Arm  is  that  when  it  is  put  in  a  certain 
position  it  ilays  put.    A  convenience  worth  installing. 
Write  today  for  the  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

(luarantted  for  fivr  yrars       Addreu  Dept.  41. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  III 
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This  Book  Shows  Better 
Ways  to  Keep  Your  Records 


OUR  new  catalog  just  issued  contains 
valuable  information  for  manufac- 
turer, wholesaler,  retailer,  jobber  and 
every  bookkeeper.    In  it  are  explained 
the  simplest,  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  Loose 
Leaf  forms  for  keeping  every  sort  of  record. 

Ge&CO~  Systems 
For  Every  Business  Purpose 

No  matter  what  your  business,  this  book  describes  a  better 
time,  labor  and  money  saving  system  that  you  can  use.  It  shows 
forms  and  systems  for  every  requirement  -  tells  how  to  use  them. 
By  studying  it,  you  can  eliminate  useless  labor, 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  every  department. 
Sent  Free  on  Request.  Use  your  business 
stationery -pie 
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Builders  of  Retailing  Science 

.12) 


THE  C.  E.  SHEPPARD  CO. 


266  Ym  Al>t  Aft. 


Loo |  l.lind  Cty,  N.  T. 
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LIGHTING  Umt 

Poor  lighting  causes  eye-strain, 
nervousness,  irritability  and 
grouch  which  lowers  produc- 
tion and  promotes  inefficiency. 

Amco  Snapon  Lighting  Units  Just'Sna'p-Qn1  \  ^ \  \ 

The  trouble  and  expense  of  replacing  old  lighting  equipment  has  beenvelimi- 
nated  with  the  Snapon  Lighting  Unit  which'can'  bo  Snapped  on  to  any  present 
light  outlet  (where  a  standard  socket  is,  in  use)  by  your  office -toy  or  handy- 
man, thus  saving  the  expense  of  an  Electrician  /and /the  tearing.  oufvOf  your 
old  equipment.  /     /     /      '  *    .\  \ 

These  fixtures  are  guaranteed,  and  we  accept  your  order  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  are  returnable  at  our  expense  if  not /satisfactory  in  every  .u>ay.\ 
These  fixtures  will  accommodate  the  standard  200  watt  Gas  Filled lamp,  and 
will  perfectly  illuminate  an  ordinary  room  without/the  use  of  other, lighting. 

Price  (one  ontytigffi  $W.§0  I       \  \  \ 
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which  was  scientific  yesterday,  because 
it  represented  the  best  that  yesterday 
knew,  may  be  obsolete  today,  because 
today  has  learned  something  new  and 
better.  So  it  is  with  this  new  science 
of  retailing. 

With  certain  general  truths  and 
general  laws  that  its  investigations  and 
its  interchange  of  experience  have 
established,  the  Mercantile  Research 
Group  is  satisfied  —  for  the  present. 
That,  says  the  group,  of  some  method 
or  practice  that  has  been  tried  and 
found  efficacious  and  safe,  that  is  good. 
But  how  about  this,  this  new  thing 
that  has  not  yet  been  tested  and  proved 
sound?  Conditions  change,  and  with 
them  practice  likewise  must  change. 
Always,  too,  there  will  be  the  pioneers 
of  method,  imaginative  enough  to 
visualize  a  new  technique  and  nervy 
enough  to  try  out  a  new  expedient. 

One  store  in  the  group  — the  M.  L. 
Parker  Company  —  has  standardized  its 
prices.  From  art  goods  to  house 
furnishings  and  from  the  basement  to 
the  top  floor,  every  selling  price  in  the 
store  has  been  established  and  sched- 
uled. In  the  hosiery  department,  for 
instance,  stockings  are  to  be  sold  at 
35.  45.  55.  65  and  85  cents,  $1,  $1.25, 
$1.50.  $1.95.  $2.50.  $2.95.  $3.50,  $3.95 
and  so  on  up  to.  say,  $8.95  a  pair. 
In  that  hosiery  department  selling 
prices  never  skid.  They  never  slip 
downward,  by  1-cent  and  2-cent  or 
5-cent  or  7-cent  degrees,  until  they 
reach  that  level  at  which  the  goods  will 
sell.  Fifty-five  cent  stockings,  for 
instance,  sell  at  55  cents.  Until  he  has 
convinced  himself  that  they  will  not 
sell  at  55  cents  the  department  head 
may  not-and  will  not-cut  the  price; 
and  when  he  docs  cut,  the  mark-down 
will  be,  not  to  49  cents  or  47,  but  to  the 
next  lower  price  level  in  his  schedule  of 
selling  prices  — 45  cents.  So.  through- 
out the  store,  in  every  department  and 
in  every  kind  of  merchandise,  selling 
prices,  indelible  and  non-shrinking, 
have  been  determined  and  established. 

So,  too,  throughout  the  store  and  in 
every  department  and  every  line  of 
merchandise,  there  is  an  immutable 
schedule  of  buying  prices.  Thus,  in 
the  hosiery  department,  for  the  hose 
that  is  to  sell  at  35  cents  a  pair,  the 
buyer  may  pay,  say,  from  $2.50  to 
$2.75  a  dozen;  for  hose  to  sell  at  45 
cents  he  may  pay  $3.15  to  $3.50  a 
dozen;  for  hose  to  sell  at  55  cents,  he 
may  pay  $3.75  to  $4.50  a  dozen;  and 
so  on  up  to  the  plutocratic  article  to 
retail  at  $8.95  a  pair,  for  which  he  need 
not  go  lower  than  $62.50  and  must 
not  go  higher  than  $67.50  a  dozen  pairs. 

For  comparison,  one  month,  the 
book-writing  firm  of  accountants  went 
into  the  matter  of  prices  in  the  group 
store -this,  by  the  way.  at  the  time 
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when  the  group  consisted  of  seven 
units.  At  what  prices  are  the  most 
sales  made?  Regardless,  generally 
speaking,  of  such  qualifications  as 
quality  and  individual  tastes,  what 
prices  are  most  popular  with  the 
public?  Narrowing  the  subject  down 
to  comprehensible  limits,  the  account- 
ants selected  three  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise—hosiery, waists  and  underwear  — 
and  asked  each  of  the  seven  stores  in 
the  group:  "How  much  goods,  in  these 
three  lines,  have  you  sold  at  every 
price?"  The  information  came  in  and 
the  accountants  embodied  the  facts 
in  a  book,  illustrated  with  charts. 

The  book's  preface  made  this  per- 
fectly natural  admission:  "There  is 
such  a  tremendous  fund  of  information 
disclosed  by  the  price-comparison 
charts  that  an  attempt  to  examine 
them  in  detail  for  each  store  at  this 
meeting  would  consume  too  much 
time." 

Summarizing  the  statistics  on 
hosiery,  the  text  pointed  out  that  the 
seven  stores  reported  a  variety  of 
seventy-one  different  prices,  tabulated 


as  follows: 

Store 

Total  number 

Pairs  sold 

prices 

No.  1 

30 

1.958 

No.  2 

32 

2,952 

No.  3 

25 

970 

No.  4 

14 

3,566 

No.  5 

40 

1,535 

No.  6 

34 

2.164 

No.  7 

27 

1.102 

Store  No.  4,  with  its  fourteen  prices 
and  its  3,566  pairs  sold,  is  the  M,  L. 
Parker  Company,  the  store  of  stand- 
ardized prices.  The  accountants'  book 
made  this  comment : 

"It  will  be  noticed  that  Store  No.  4 
not  only  had  by  far  the  fewest  prices, 
but  sold  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
pieces.  Store  No.  2  has  a  very  good 
hosiery  business,  but  it  is  evident  that 
a  number  of  prices  now  carried  can  be 
eliminated.  The  quantity  sold  at 
each  of  fourteen  of  the  thirty-two  prices 
(in  Store  No.  2)  was  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  sold,  and  the 
entire  quantity  sold  at  these  fourteen 
prices  was  only  3  per  cent  of  the  sales. 

"The  charts  would  indicate  that  as 
few  as  fifteen  and  not  more  than  twenty 
different  prices  are  required  to  do  a 
maximum  volume  of  business  in 
hosiery.  The  following  prices  arc  the 
best  to  use,  according  to  the  figures 
reported:  25  cents,  29  or  30  cents,  35. 
39  or  40.  45,  50,  59.  65  or  69.  75  and 
85  cents,  $1,  $1.25,  $1.45  or  $1.50, 
$1.65,  $1.75,  $1.95.  $2  or  $2.05,  $2.25, 
$2.50.  $2.65  and  $2.95. 

"Confining  lines  to  these  prices, 
using  care  to  keep  lines  complete  as  to 
sizes,  and  concentrating  selling  effort 
will  result,  we  believe,  in  an  increase 
in  business  and  a  reduction  in  invest- 
ment—consequently a  larger  turnover 
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Raised  by  the  office  girl  from  $5  to  $500 

She  Got  More  Than  Her  Employer 
Had  in  the  Bank. 

Thew  riterof  this  check  did  not  have #500on  deposit, 
but  he  had  tomakegoodthecntireamount  justthesame. 
He  was  the  careless  one — not  the  bank — and  the  courts 
have  ruled  that  the  negligent  signer  of  a  check  cannot 
hold  the  bank  responsible  for  loss,  even  on  an  overdraft. 

Mr.  Miller  used  a  sensitive  tinted  paper,  but  it  did  not 
prevent  the  alteration.  He  sent  his  office  girl  to  the 
banktogct#5.  She  came  back  and  gave  him  the  35, 
then  disappeared  with  £495. 

He  says  he  was  lucky  to  get  the  five. 

Had  he  written  the  check  — 

EXACTLY  FIVE  DOLLARS  NO  CENTS 

With  the  "shredded"  Protectograph  two-color  line 
(Todd  Patents)  he  could  not  have  lost  a  cent. 

Protectograph 
Anti- Forgery  System 

The  combination  of  Protectograph  Check-writer  and  PR0T0D 
registered,  forgery-proof  checks,  prevents  forgery  by  counterfeit- 
ing genuine   check    forms,  or   by  changing    names,  or  by 
raising  amounts  —  backed  by  a  Forgery  Insurance  Policy.  / 

If  you  are  a  responsible  business  executive  write  for 
"Scratcher  Sends  a  Warning" — written  by  a  famous  Jr 
forger  and  "penman"  serving  a  life-term  in  state  jt**' 
prison.    Please  enclose   your  business  card 
letterhead. 


or 
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Todd  Protectograph  Go. 

(TtAIlK  HARK  i:n,l  rT.R.n 


Eiubliibed  1899 
1179  Cnivcrs.lv  Ave,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  Voice  of 

American  Business 


THE  voice  of  American  Business  is  carried  by  the 
Dictograph  System  of  interior  telephones.  More  than 
fifty  thousand  executives  in  the  dominant  organizations 
of  the  country  issue  orders,  get  reports  and  transact  all 
routine  matters  of  immediate  importance  through  this 
time-saving  system  of  intercommunication. 

From  his  desk,  without  using  cither  earpiece  or  mouthpiece,  the 
executive  talks  to  the  head  of  any  department,  or  confers  with  all  of 
them.  The  Loud  Speaker — an  exclusive  Dictograph  feature — sendsout 
the  voice  of  the  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  in  loud  and  distinct 
tones.   His  answer  is  as  clear  as  though  he  were  at  the  executive's  elbow. 

Business  that  would  ordinarily  be  delayed  for  hours  is  put  through  at 
once;  the  executive's  desk  is  kept  clear  of  hampering,  time-cotisimiintt 
details;  his  mind  is  free  for  the  vision  that  is  bock  of  every  great  enter- 
prise. 

The  Dictograph  System  renders  invaluable  service  not  only  for  the 
executive,  but  for  his  assistants,  associates  and  employees  as  well.  It 
connects  and  links  together  the  bookkeepers,  clerks  and  executives 
into  a  smoothly  running,  closely  co-operating  organization. 

The  Dictograph  provides  complete  and  instantaneous 
intercommunication  and  thereby  helps  speed  up  routine, 
minimise*  error  and  increases  general  efficiency  through- 
out the  organisation. 

If  there  are  two  or  more  departments  in  your  organisation  between 
which  there  is  frequent  communication  -you  have  a  definite  need  for 
the  Dictograph. 

Without  the  slightest  obligation  on  your  part,  we  will  gladly  plac(: 
complete  Dictograph  facts  before  you.  Simply  fill  out  Ihe  coupon 
shown  below  and  attach  it  to  your  letterhead. 

DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

CHARLES  H.  LEHMAN.  Prr,„Jrnt 
220  WEST  42nd  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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and  a  greater  net  profit.  The  prices 
of  35  cents,  45  or  50  cents,  65  cents.  $  1  . 
$1.50,  and  $1.95  arc  especially  good 
and  should  be  featured." 

Again  in  waists,  with  its  standardized 
and  scheduled  selling  prices,  Storv 
No.  4,  the  M.  L.  Parker  Company, 
led  in  sales  with  a  total  of  5.'50,  as 
compared  with  the  total  of  33-1  of  tho 
second  highest  store.  The  line-up  was : 


CORPORATION 

N«w  York  City 

(Check  onr  of  On'  nqwur.1 

.VMIinlte  T)eRiuri«trii(loD — Vou  nuy  Klvc  IW  a  -V 
Minute  nraionstrstlna  Of  the  IMetuvraph  with  the 

UnriiT'-IAIHtlllK  tll.l  It  nl.ee.  tbe  UflllerUKncil  under 

no  'itilltfulUifi 

Free  Booklet — Vou  may  mall  "An  hfwfty  oa  Kterii- 

Uvr.  KflVleni-y. "  wbii'h  .n.l>ie.  the  problem  M 
Inter  roaimuiii<»tl<wi. 


Store 

Tolal  number  of 
prices 

Units  sold 

No.  1 

29 

334 

No.  2 

32 

223 

No.  3 

13 

57 

No.  4 

14 

530 

No.  5 

1G 

2l>4 

No.  6 

43 

263 

No.  7 

29 

135 

Commenting  upon  this  summary 
1  and  upon  the  showing  of  the  detailed 
charts  on  waists,  the  accountants 
arrived  at  these  deductions:  "Twelve 
I  to  eighteen  would  seem  to  be  an  ample 
number  of  prices  for  waists;  and  con- 
fining your  efforts  to  this  number 
would  have  the  same  result  as  that 
stated  under  the  subject  of  hosiery. 
The  following  prices  arc  indicated  as 
being  the  most  popular:  $1,  $1.50. 
$1.98,  $2.50,  $2.95  or  $2.98,  $3.45  or 
$3,50,  $3.95  or  $3.98,  $4.85  or  $f>. 
$6.50,  $7.50.  $7.95.  $9.95  or  $10, 
$12.50.  $12.95  and  $15.  It  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  that  the  prices 
ending  in  95  are  the  most  popular  — 
such  as  $3.95.  $5.95,  $7.95  $9.95  and 
$12.95." 

In  sales  of  underwear.  Store  No.  4. 
with  its  standardized  prices,  ranked 
not  first,  but  fourth,  despite  the  fact 
that  in  its  underwear  department  this 
store  had  by  far  the  smallest  number 
of  prices.   These  were  the  results: 


Slord  Total  n.limbcr  of 
prices 

No.  1  46 

No.  2  43 

No.  3  29 

No.  4  13 

No.  5  57 

No.  6  40 

No.  7  29 


Units  sold 

1.716 
2,380 

772 
1.500 
1.316 
1,822 

635 


vrilMKC 
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On  the  subject  of  comparative 
underwear  prices  the  accountants 
wrote:  "While  Store  No.  2  sold  the 
largest  quantity  of  underwear,  twenty- 
two  of  its  fourty-three  prices  repre- 
sented less  than  1  per  cent  of  its  sales. 
On  nineteen  of  the  forty-six  prices  used 
by  Store  No.  2,  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
the  total  sales  were  made.  In  Store 
No.  5,  which  has  the  highest  number 
of  prices,  thirty  of  the  fifty-seven 
produce  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  sales." 

Is  price  standardization  good  prac- 
tice? To  the  Mercantile  Research 
Group  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
appears  to  be  on  the  affirmative  side. 
But  the  group  is  not  yet  ready  to 
Digitized  by  doogle 


Employes  Deserve 
This  Convenience 

When  you  ask  men  or  women 
to  work  for  you,  it  is  only  right 
that  you  provide  each  one  with 
a  clean,  safe  and  convenient  steel 
locker  in  which  to  keep  their 
things  during  working  hours.  This 
is  done  in  thousands  of  industrial 
establishments. 

Possess  many  points  of  superiority  that 
moke  them  the  choice  of  discriminating 
buyers.  Made  of  smooth  sheet  steel 
with  welded  joints  and  richly  enameled. 
Multiple  locking  device  operates  with  one 
turn  of  the  key.  Adjustable  legs.  Fire, 
rust  and  theft-proof.  Easily  installed 
The  reasonable  first  cost  is  the  only  cost. 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  illustrates  and  describes  all  styles 
of  MEDART  Steel  l.ockcrs  for  offices, 
factories,  stores,  clubs,  schools  and 
gymnasiums.  Inform  yourself.  Oct 
the  facts.  Clip  and  mail  the  coupon 
below  to  our  nearest  office.  We  also 
make  Steel  Shelving,  Racks  and  Dins 
for  storage,  stock-room  or  office.  Slate 
if  interested. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 

Potomac  &.  DeKalb  St*.       St.  Louis  Mo 

New  York  San  Francisco 

S2  Vsnderbih  Ave.  RUlio  HI  J,. 

Fred  Medert  Mfg.  Co. 
''Address  our  ncirtM  ofitc 

Please  send  your  free  booklrt  describina 
'     Medart  Steel  Lockers.    We  employ  about  | 

 people. 

Firm  Name  

|  Address  

Attention  Mr  

We  arc  Interested  In  Steel  Shelving,  Racks,  | 

Bins  (Please  check)  , 
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adopt  the  method  in  its  entirety. 
Some  of  the  stores,  watching  the  ex- 
perience of  the  M.  L.  Parker  Company, 
have  standardized  prices  in  certain  of 
their  departments.  The  Dencckc 
Company  standardized  prices  in  neck- 
wear and  then  tabulated  neckwear 
sales  and  studied  the  results.  In 
neckwear  in  the  Dencckc  store,  it  was 
made  clear,  the  most  popular  price, 
regardless  of  style  changes  and  regard- 
less of  the  merchandise,  was  $2.95. 

But  the  Mercantile  Research  Group 
has  scrutinized  price  standardization 
from  both  sides  — from  the  side  of  the 
merchant  who  adopts  the  plan  and 
from  the  side  of  his  competitor  who 
continues  in  the  old  method  of  buying 
as  advantageously  as  he  can  and  adding 
his  mark-up  to  his  flunclualing  buying 
prices.  The  group  knows  the  altitude 
of  the  non-standardizing  competitor. 
"Ijet  "em  go  to  it,"  he  says.  "The 
longer  they  keep  it  up,  the  better  I'll 
like  it.  Because  they  won't  cut  a 
price,  except  to  drop  to  their  next 
lowest  level.  I  can  always  undersell 
them  by  a  few  cents  on  almost  any 
article  and  thus  get  the  business."  The 
group  knows,  loo.  the  standardized 
reply  to  thai.  "Let  'em  undersell 
me,"  he  says;  "they  can't  keep  it  up 
long  enough  and  consistently  enough  to 
hurt  me  and  still  continue  in  business 
themselves.  I've  ligured  my  costs  so 
closely  that  I  know  that  they  can't 
stick  to  an  under-selling  policy  and 
live.  Besides.  I'll  hold  my  trade 
through  having  educated  my  customers 
into  preferring  to  deal  with  a  roncern 
that  doesn'l  have  the  appearanrc  of 
dickering  with  them." 

Price  standardization,  as  the  Mer- 
cantile Research  Group  views  the 
matter,  is  still  something  to  be  watched, 
something  to  be  studied  and  something 
whose  results  and  deductions  are  still 
to  be  added  to  the  structure  of  retailing 
science. 

So  much  for  detailed  study  and 
detailed  thought— and  the  detail  that 
has  been  suggested  herein  constitutes 
only  an  outline  of  what  the  group  has 
done.  Meanwhile,  however,  through- 
out all  its  activities,  from  the  lime  of  its 
formal  ion,  the  Mercantile  Research 
(iroup,  as  a  typical  co-operative  under- 
taking, has  discovered  certain  general 
truths  and  determined  the  operation 
of  general  laws  with  reference  not 
merely  to  individual  retailing  but  to 
group  organization  of  retail  slores. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  of  the 
general  truths  is  thai  group  organiza- 
tion for  the  interchange  of  retailing 
knowledge  is  a  good  thing -good  for 
the  average  department  store  in  the 
average  American  community,  (iroup 
organization,  these  Middle  Western 
stores  have  demonstrated,  not  only 
makes  possible  the  formulation  of  a 
science  of  retailing,  but  enables  these 
mercantile  executives  to  handle  more 
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The  Secret  of 

Business 

Leadership 

THE  principles  of  leadership  in  business 
are  not  many  in  number.  They  are 
not  hard  to  grasp.  Yet,  less  than  two  men 
in  one  hundred  ever  learn  them. 

The  two  chief  reasons  for  this  failure 
are:  1.  Lack  of  rounded  business  experi- 
ence. 2.  The  difficulty  of  drawing 
sound  conclusions  from  the  relatively 
few  experiences  that  any  one  person 
can  have.  The  successful  business  men 
of  today  are  those  who  have — 1.  A  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  business  principles. 
2.  A  faculty  for  the  practical  application 
of  these  principles  to  daily  business  life. 
These  tried  and  proven  principles,  this 
gift  for  application,  may  now  be  yours. 

Babson  Institute 

Through  years  of  business  research,  lab- 
oratory work,  and  study  of  the  lives 
of  successful  men.  specialists  of  the 
BABSON  INSTITUTE  have  gathered 
and  put  into  clear,  understandable  form 
the  fundamental  business  information 
that  every  man  must  have  to  achieve 
leadership  in  business.  This  information 
heretofore  has  been  revealed  only  in  the 
class  rooms  of  the  Babson  Institute 
Resident  School  where  tuition  is  $2,000  a 
year  exclusive  of  living  expenses. 

NOW,  however  _  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  EXTENSION  DIVISION 
of  the  Babson  Institute  this  training  is 
available  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
the  resident  school  tuition. 

Would  you  lead?  Then  send 
TODAY  for  full  particulars  about 
these  remarkable  courses.  Never 
were  there  greater  opportunities 
for  leaders  1  Never  leaders  more 
urgently  needed! 

Send  For 
Our  Book 

" 7Vaitiin0  far  /?usi- 
n*m  LtuUrth  ip"  — 
describe!  there, 
courses  and  tells 
how  leadership  is 
achieved.   It  eon* 
tains  information 
of  extraordinary 
interest  to  all  men 
ambitious  for  suc- 
cess. Send  for  it. 
It's  FREE.  No 
obligation.  Tear 
out  end  mail  the 
coupon  NOW  I 

Extension  Division. 

Babson 


Dept.  B2I0 

Institute 


W.IL.1.7  Hills.  83,  Boston.  M sis. 


E  i  tension  Division,  Dept.B210 

Babson  Institute 

Welle. le y  Hills,  82.  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  free,  your  Booklet, 
"Training  for  Business  Leadership." 

S'amt  
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NOW  AVAILABLE  for 
small  plants,  stores 
and  offices 


LP 


Calls 
lOMen 


Autocall  industrial 
fin-alarm  systems 
can  be  furnished 
separately  or  in 
connec  t ion  with 
signaling  systems. 


'NTIL  now  the  Autocall  has 
been  limited  principally  to 
companies  having  many  men  to 
call.  Continued  experimentation 
has  now  perfected  a  new  10-call 
central  station  at  a  price  which 
places  it  in  the  necessity 
class  for  offices  and  small 
factories  and  stores.  10-call 
capacity  covers  your  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer, 
sales  manager,  chief  accountant, 
office  manager,  and  three  other  in- 
dividuals— or  any  other  ten  selected 
men  and  women  in  your  employ. 
The  Autocall  locates  any  of  them  at 
any  time  anywhere  in  your  place  of 
business  and  calls  them  to  the  nearest 
phone. 

For  full  detail*  write  us 

THE  AUTOCALL  COMPANY 

Specialists  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Signaling  Devices 


210  Tucker  Avenue 


SHELBY,  OHIO 


THE  MECHANICAL  FINDER  OF  MEN' 


Washable  Maps  Will  Help  You  Sell 

Visualize  ynur  territory.  Follow  the  movement*  of  your  salesmen,  and  check  up  on  the 
results  gf  your  advert ising.  Know  at  a  glance  where  sales  arc  coming  up  to  the  quota  and 
where  additional  sales  pressure  is  necessary. 

You  can  mark  on  Washable  National  Maps  at  you  would  a  slate  or 
blackboard.  When  you  want  to  make  chanpes.  simply  erase  the 
marking  with  •  sponge,  damp  cloth  or  art  Rum.  The  maps  are 
mounted  on  heavy  compo  board,  which  makes  possible  the  Use  of 
colored  map  tacks  to  show  additional  information. 


•Ti.t  Tali."  a  little 
haaktti  nil  the  III 
mjp  larrj  in  ri; 
tUHf  tttxdt  territory, 
}rnt  frrt  on  rrfurjt. 
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The  Multi-Unit  System 

Keep*  all  yxsm  map!  tv»#clherin  ■  Omrart,  ennvetiietit  a*d  efficient  •rrtfiremrnt. 
Forty  Unit  imp*  i?i  the  mil  tptt*  required  hy  OAC,  Simply  turn  a  wmr  an  J  >■•"• 
have  a  n*w  map  before  you.  Several  turt  ami  »tyle*.  lu  meet  the  ic«(nifrniei.i» 
of  any  buune»i.    Send  fur  Cataluf  B. 

NATIONAL  MAP  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS         "  Vm*  ar«awj  /«■  U  Y—n"  NEW  YORK 

MdrM  Off*  B-7.  Mun+j  BM«.,  INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA 
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intelligently  the  day-to-day  situations 
that  confront  them  in  their  individual 
stores. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  form  of 
organization.  For  the  average  store, 
not  yet  ready  to  join  some  big-league 
group,  such  a  plan  of  organization  as 
that  of  these  six  stores  in  six  average 
cities,  a  plan  that  is  easy  of  execution 
and  economical  in  its  operation,  seems 
to  be  a  happy  one. 

There  is  the  matter  that  might  be 
termed  personnel  of  membership  —  the 
class  and  size  and  trade  territory 
surroundings  of  the  individual  stores 
in  the  group.  In  any  sort  of  com- 
parison, accuracy  demands  that  only 
like  things  be  compared.  Obviously, 
the  stores  in  the  group  should  all  be  of 
the  same  kind.  Furthermore,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Mercantile  Research 
Group,  the  stores  should  be  of  very 
nearly  the  same  size  and  situated  in 
cities  of  nearly  the  same  size  and  kind. 

For  a  time  a  department  store  in 
Minneapolis  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Mercantile  Research  Group.  Rut 
experience  demonstrated  that  this 
store,  situated  in  a  city  much  larger 
than  the  home  communities  of  the 
other  stores,  was  out  of  place  in  the 
group.  Its  conditions  were  different; 
it  had  a  different  point  of  view;  in  the 
councils  of  the  group,  figuratively  at 
least,  it  spoke  a  different  language. 
The  Minneapolis  store  withdrew  from 
membership. 

Thetis  within  the  group  itself,  there 
is  need  for  that  degree  of  definition  of 
terms  and  standardization  of  method 
that  will  permit  of  accurate  compari- 
sons. All  six  of  the  stores  in  the 
Mercantile  Research  Group,  for  in- 
stance, are  similarly  constituted  as  to 
classifications  of  merchandise.  Thus, 
in  every  group  store.  Department  One 
means  art  goods,  Department  Two 
means  another  specific  kind  of  mer- 
chandise, and  so  on  throughout  the 
departments.  Accounting  definitions, 
too,  have  been  standardized.  There  is. 
for  instance,  the  item  of  rent.  All  six 
of  the  stores  use  the  same  method  in 
charging  rent  against  departments; 
and  this  is  the  method:  First,  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  rent  of  the  store  is 
charged  against  the  display  windows; 
then  the  charge  against  eachdepartment 
is  apportioned,  not  on  a  basis  of  floor 
space  or  of  position  in  the  store,  but  of 
the  ratio  between  the  anticipated  sales 
of  the  department  and  the  anticipated 
sales  of  the  store.  Accordingly,  when, 
in  one  of  the  accountants'  charts,  there 
is.  for  example,  a  comparison  of  the 
percentages  of  expense  to  sales  in  a 
certain  department,  every  member  of 
the  group  knows  exactly  what  kind  of 
merchandise  is  involved  in  that  com- 
parison, what  items  of  expense  have 
been  included  and  how  those  items 
have  been  figured. 

Finally,   there  is  the  matter  of 
Digitized  by  CiOOgle 
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The  Economy  of  Roll  Printing 

THE  big  modem  newspaper  of  today  is  made  possible  by  the 
economy  which  results  from  the  high  speed  of  roll  printing. 
Paper  is  fed  into  these  immense  multiple  presses  from  large 
rolls  and  comes  out  at  the  rate  of  seventy-two  thousand  folded 
newspapers  per  hour  ready  for  delivery  at  the  extremely  low  cost 
of  less  than  three  cents  per  copy. 


Roll  printing,  fortunately,  is  not 
confined  to  newspapers  alone.  For 
all  kinds  of  records  where  more  than 
one  copy  of  the  original  is  desired, 
such  as  sales  slips — bills  of  lading — 
requisitions — shop  orders — invoices, 
etc.,  the  application  of  high  speed  roll 
printing  reduces  the  cost  to  consider- 
ably less  than  that  of  padded  forms. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  printing 
cost  the  actual  writing  of  the  records 
is  simplified  through  the  use  of  roll 
printing  in  a  Standard  Manifolding 
Register.  Wherever  padded  forms 
are  used  or  wherever  one  or  more 

Our  Service  Is  FREE 

If  you  arc  interested  in  better  methods  —  methods  that  will  save  expense,  re- 
duce overhead,  give  you  better  control  of  different  departments  and  eliminate 
errors — our  Service  Department  will  be  plad  to  provide  you  with  samples  of 
forms,  and  suggestions  that  will  aid  in  accomplishing  the  results  you  desire. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  REPORT 

THE  STANDARD  REGISTER  CO. 
68  Albany  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Standard 

Manifolding  Systems 
and  Roll  Printing 


carbon  copies  are  desired,  Standard 
Roll  Printing  in  connection  with 
Standard  Manifolding  Registers  will 
make  it  possible  to  do  the  work  in 
less  time,  at  less  expense  and  with 
greater  economy. 

The  Standard  Manifolding  Register  has  ex- 
clusive features  that  have  revolutionized  the 
use  of  manifolding  devices.  No  matter 
how  many  carbon  copies  of  forms  you  may 
need  —  regardless  of  how  complicated  the 
forms  may  be,  all  will  be  exact  copies,  per- 
fect in  alignment.  The  machine  operates 
without  binding.  The  carbon  paper  will 
not  crumple  or  tear,  and  no  time  will  be 
wasted  in  repairs  or  adjustments. 


CHECK 

PIN   TO  LETTERHEAD 

The  Standard  Rcjliter  Co 

ft  Altar  St. .  D.rt »,  0M« 

Without  obligation,  tend  me 
K.iklrt  and  samples  of  formi 
showing  moat  modem  methods  of 
handling  item*  checked  below. 

□  Bills  of  lading 

□  Esprca*  Receipts 

□  Invoices 

□  Shop  Order* 

□  Purchase  Requisition* 

□  Receiving  Record* 
Q  Delivery  Records 

□  Sale*  Record* 

□  Stock*  Record* 

□  Piece  Work  Record* 

□  Departmental  Orders 

□  Repair  Orders 

□  Spciial  Requirements 

□  Money  Drawer  Register 


) 


T, 


Why 
Gamble? 


The  basic  Law  of  Action-Reaction 
governs  both  speculative  and  in- 
vestment markets.  While  it  is  Im- 
possible for  any  one  to  anticipate 
"day-to-day"  ripples,  the  great  major 
movements  are  regular  almost  as 
the  tides  themselves. 

Babsons  Reports 

Baaed  on  fundamental  etaiiailci.  Bih»n'i 
reports  carefully  forecast  thcae  mak>r  move- 
ment*. Thev  enable  tou  10  6nd  the  real 
"Kiv>"  at  low  tide— to  aell  out  as  your  hoU- 
inn  reach  near  the  peak— and  then  to  buy 
In  again  at  close  to  bottom  prices. 

Report  and  Booklet 
on  Request^ 

A  recent  Behaon  Bulletin 
and  booklet  "Getting  the 
Moat  from  Your  Money" 
will  be  tent  to  Intereaeed 
Invcatora  without  char  re. 

Merely  Aae  for 

Belli  tin  G-Cl 

Roger  W.  Babson's 
Statistical  Organization 
Wclleslcy  Hills,  82,  Mass. 

(Soburb  of  Boeton) 
JTu  Larval  Onm*<Mtio*  n/  In  CkaraeUr 


dip  Off  Hen 


Memo  Secretary 

Write  Roger  W.  Babeon.  founder  of  The  Babaun 
Statural  Organization  Welkaley.  Hllla.  82 
Man  .  at  followai  Plreae  eend  a  copy  of  Special 
Bullet  >n  No.  G-t2  and  Booklet.  Grttttvc  (Ke  MoM 
fnm  Yeair  Moraty"—  gratia. 


Hano  Loose  Leaf  Forms 

Save  Tim*  and  Money 


Pw  at  r»w.  »♦  he*.  t»— '  ii...kvln«  a«t  a*, 
ajMfeiaw  fur  •  1  tin*,  at  Ihuhw. 

tW  tW  pl.rl  ,„  M  MM*,.     »ll  llllt—  Mr»>  ™t  »r 

BW  Cttv  aieftu' vtiwine  few  pm*i«rt»«  ilw  .1.1  <M  1* 
m •  •  r»a  D  u  xi  »*,  c«Bt. 

[Kipllr.t.  and  Triplicate  Bille  of  L_.Hm» 
Salaunan'i   Duplicate    and  Triplicate 

Order  Book  a. 
Billing  Syetema  in  Books  and  Looaa  Leaf. 
Syetemafoe  Depart  mailt  Storaa,  Bankta, 
Office*,  Fectoriee.Schoola,  Inetltutieoa. 

fcad  Miwt*f  »*«r  aeaeaet  fni 
aer  a   Ov  a,,, a.  Pajaraawal  mmt  a. 


Philip  Hano  &  Co.  r  Sf "™  York  Gty 

Factory  i  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
OtJmml  firm  In  tA*  flaainaae 


Mimeograph  Users 

•rill  be  intere-teJ  in  the  Uteal  Halco  QualttT 
PttmJ net — Rotary  Duplicate*  Ink  No.  II. 

TVii t  i*  tlvf  b«*-i  itiIc  obtainable  IW  MM  *•»■  i?ie 
mimrriarrapli,  NrwtjV  anil  nn  ii*r  aiencil  dupli- 
cator.. Il  i*  e«p*-<  tally*  ....table  Iflff  u»»*  -vith  all 
pap^r*.  dfira  rapiJly  on  h<  >n«i  and  niher  hard  tin>*h 
paper.,  and  where  inter!.-.. vine  it  nnt  u-*-.l  it  will 
not  udart  lo  il*e  Jegrrc  found  in  fiKrr  inki. 

We  will  aUJIr  »upp'y  further  iufurmatmrt  and 
pmci  upuu  mjjeii, 

SHALLCROSS  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1450  Craya  Frrry  Rd. 
WaaJ 


nefeclurc  Halco  Ke-lakin|  Machine* 
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personal  attitude.  On  this  point  it 
may  be  well  to  have  the  testimony  of 
the  man  who.  at  the  time  this  article 
was  written,  was  chairman  of  the 
Mercantile  Research  Group  — Mr.  Tor- 
genson,  president  of  the  Denerke 
Company: 

"In  any  group,  there  should  be 
absolute  frankness  among  the  mem- 
bers." Mr.  Torgenson  says.  "At  our 
own  group  meetings  and  in  all  our 
group  relations  we  are  just  as  open  and 
candid  with  each  other  as  we  arc 
informal.  In  every  investigation  and 
on  every  subject  before  the  group  we 
lay  all  our  cards  on  the  table.  Last 
fall,  for  instance,  we  compared  balance 
sheets;  every  store  in  the  group  made 
known  its  assets  and  liabilities.  As 
another  example  of  frankness,  when  we 
were  comparing  expenses,  wc  revealed 
to  each  other  our  salary  lists;  wc  told 
each  other  what  all  our  people  made, 
from  the  president  down  lo  the  office 
boy.  Wc  have  told  each  other  facts 
about  our  business  that  we  never  before 
had  revealed.  And  from  each  other 
and  among  ourselves,  in  a  little  more 
than  two  years  of  co-operation,  we 
have  learned  more  about  retailing  than 
any  one  concern  of  us,  as  an  individual 
store,  could  have  learned  in  a  lifetime." 

Back  to  Woodcuts 

Getting  good  reproductions  of  illus- 
trations in  newspapers  has  long  been  a 
vexing  problem  for  advertisers.  Re- 
cently a  number  of  national  adver- 
tisers, notable  among  them  the  House 
of  Kuppenhcimcr.  of  Chicago,  have 
turned  to  woodcuts. 

The  House  of  Kuppcnheuncr  experi- 
mented with  many  methods  in  an  effort 
lo  do  justice  to  its  illustrations.  It  is 
the  custom  of  the  concern  to  keep  the 
newspaper  advertising  of  its  dealers 
"in  step"  wilh  its  national  advertising 
by  furnishing  the  retailers  with  electros 
of  the  color  illustrations  running  cur- 
rently in  the  national  magazines.  The 
newspaper  reproductions,  however,  left 
much  to  be  desired.  Woodcuts,  in 
the  belief  of  the  House  of  Kuppen- 
hcimcr, have  solved  the  problem. 

The  original  cuts  arc  bona  fide  wood- 
culs,  skillfully  tooled  by  hand  just  as 
they  were  back  in  the  days  when  wood- 
culling  had  a  place  among  the  fine  arts. 
From  the  original  woodcut,  which 
generally  costs  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars,  the  electrotypes  that  are  sent 
to  the  dealers  arc  made. 

"We've  had  excellent  results  with  the 
woodcut  reproductions,"  said  H.  M. 
McCargcr,  who  has  charge  of  the 
Kuppenhcimcr  advertising.  "Me- 
chanically, the  electros  reproduce  well 
in  the  newspapers,  and  artistically  they 
produce  an  effect  of  distinction  that 
most  nearly  approaches  doing  justice 
to  Ihe  original  painting." 


"Standard"  Quality 
is  High  Quality 

FROM  finest.  Ixmd  to  the  least 
expensive  wood  stock,  every 
"Standard"  envelope  is  the  beat  of 
its  kind. 

Expert  workmanship,  the  most  mod- 
ern of  mechanical  equipment,  and 
long  experience  in  envelope  manufac- 
ture guarantee  your  satisfaction  in 
"Standard"  envelope!. 

There  is  only  one  standard  of  quality 
in  "Standard"  envelopes — and  that 
is  "Standard"  quality. 

Standard 
Envelope 

cManufaturing 
(Pompany 

1013  Oregon  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Prevents  Papers  Blowing 

 ~  m 

vrmita  unhindered  work  in  apite  of  Ian  or 
window  hreezea.  Savea  time  by  automatical- 
ly sorting  and  routing  mail,  memos,  ordera. 
etc.    It  alao  holds  papera  (or  reference. 

Get  Youreelf  a  Kleradeak 
Order  the  I)  60,   green,  two-compartment, 
illuatrated  model  for  incoming  and  outgoing 
mail  and  mentoe.  Being  built  of  ateel  aec 
tiona,  you  may  later  add  compartraenta  for 
invoice*,  file  matter,  department  correapon- 


d-nce,  etc. 


Ross-Gould  Company 

274  N.  10th  St.,  SL  Louie. 
New  York.  Philadelphia. 
Chicago,  Cleveland 

M'rtlr  foe  free.  inrtTueliie 
fotitr  "Hour  la  Gel  Grrlrr 
Drill  Efficiency." 


Minutes  Mean  Money 

LOST  TIME  IS  LOST  MONEY 
CHECK  IT 

D*  Tea  Kaew-waat  aw  a. 

~     aaaraat  aan.  in,  ili.li 
^aaaw        aawa  aa— ar  Ian  Ow  awa*? 
aw  -that  ttaaaaaew.  *«r  w 
-  7\  »r<Ti..utT  ,awa  a.J 


■  ilea 
aafeaaeaa  *T  aae  ear.  fa 
wHea  aae  raiiwr  ua* 

Kuleai  Tiat  Slta* 

mmr.         ill,  eeaat  eat 

HENRY  K ASTERS 
422  . 424  W.  27*  SL 
New  Tark  Or.  H.  Y. 
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To  Unlock  the  Inland  Seas 

(Continued  from  PMe  9) 

movement  by  rail  is  as  the  ratio  of  ci^ht 
to  one. 

At  present  rales  a  bushel  of  grain 
ran  be  carried  by  water  from  Duluth 
to  Buffalo  and  then  shipped  by  rail 
overland  to  Boston  for  five  cents  less 
than  it  can  be  trundled  all  the  way 
from  Duluth  to  Boston  by  rail.  If 
there  were  an  all-water  haul  from 
Duluth  to  Boston  — as  there  would  bo 
if  the  lakes  were  unlocked  — and  if  the 
rales  were  maintained  in  their  present 
proportions  to  each  olher,  the  saving 
of  the  rail-and-water  route  on  a  bushel 
of  grain  would  be  at  least  seven  cents. 
Apply  that  saving  of  seven  cents  a 
bushel  to  millions  of  bushels  of  grain; 
apply  it  to  meat  produets,  to  wool,  to 
coal,  to  ores  and  to  all  the  other  male- 
rials  that  leave  or  enter  the  Middle 
West  and  you  will  understand  why 
conservative  engineers  estimate  that 
in  three  years  the  St.  I,awrencc  im- 
provement would  pay  for  itself  in 
savings  in  freight  bills. 

Then,  too.  there  is  the  consideration 
of  time.  The  demands  upon  our  exist- 
ing system  of  transportation  are 
seasonal;  they  reach  their  peak  in  the 
fall,  just  after  the  opening  of  the  crop- 
moving  time.  The  railroads  arc  then 
glutted  with  traffic.  Kvcn  freight 
that  is  carried  by  lake  boat  as  far 
east  as  Buffalo  and  is  destined  for 
the  seaboard  or  for  New  Kngland  must 
be  unloaded  at  Buffalo  and  transferred 
to  freight  cars— and  there  arc  no  cars 
available.  Delay  ensues.  Similarly, 
merchandise  westward  bound  from  the 
seaboard  may  be  routed  through  Buf- 
falo in  order  that  it  may  travel  a  part 
of  the  way  by  water;  but  from  Boston 
to  Buffalo  and  again  from  Duluth 
westward  it  will  be  delayed  in  ware- 
houses and  age  on  sidings  before  it 
reaches  its  consignee. 

Before  the  war  the  average  speed  of  a 
loaded  freight  car  was  about  twelve 
miles  a  day.  Under  stress  of  the  war 
this  was  stretched  to  something  like 
twenty  miles  a  day;  but  since  the  war 
the  average  car  speed  has  shown  signs 
of  recession.  The  economical  speed  of 
a  freight  ship  at  sea  or  on  the  Great 
l-akcs  is  twelve  miles,  not  a  day.  but 
an  hour.  Even  a  "little  fellow,"  a 
little  old  wooden-hulled  "hooker"  on 
ihe  lakes,  can  churn  ofT  her  ten  to 
twelve  miles  an  hour  day  and  night, 
(iiving  the  railroads  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  and  assuming  that  they  still  can 
drag  a  freight  car  twenty  miles  along 
its  route  every  twenty-four  hours,  and 
cutting  the  speed  of  the  boat  to  a  con- 
servative ten  miles  an  hour,  you  get.  on 
the  score  of  speed,  a  ratio  of  twelve  to 
one  in  favor  of  the  boat.  Speed  and 
ease  in  transportation  make  for  a  more 
even  distribution  of  commodities;  and. 
since  it  levels  the  peaks  of  demand. 


Speed  Up  Your  Business 
10  Days  at  Our  Expense 


Accept  this  offer.  We  will  send 
you  a  RotOSpeed  Slcncil  Duplicator 
with  enough  ink,  stencil  paper  and 
supplies  for  24  different  jobs.  Use  it 
-as  if  you  owned  it.  Test  it  in  your 
office — on  your  own  work. 

Clean-cut  Form  Letters 

\\  ith  a  Rolospecd  you  can  turnout 
form  letters  with  the  clean-cut 
appearance  of  typewritten  originals. 
You  can  increase  sales,  speed  up 
collections,  enthuse  salesmen — you 
can  issue  bulletins  and  price  lists  at 
a  moment's  notice  and  at  almost  itn 
expense,  in  your  own  office. 

Easy  to  Operate 

When  you  MM  I  lie  RotOSpeed  torn  il  over 

to  your  otftce  boy  or  stenographer.   It  isn't 
necessary  to  hue  an  experienced  operator. 
There  ii  DO  type  to  set,  no  complicated 
mechanism,  and  gi  <>d  re- 
sult* can  he  secured  at 


It  Pays  for  Itself 

In  many  cases  the  Rotospccd  Stencil 
Duplicator  saves  its  own  cost  in  a  day. 
Il  is  quite  probable  that  it  will  save  you  its 
entire  cost  during  the  ten  days  that  you  have 
it  on  trial.  We  want  you  to  know  how  often 
you  will  use  it,  how  much  time  and  money 
it  will  save  you.  and  how  it  will  help 
in  every  department  of  your  business. 

Price  $43.50  Complete 

Only  by  selling  direct  to  users,  without 
salesmen,  is  this  price  possible.  If  after 
trial  you  are  not  perfectly  sa'isfied  that  the 
Roto«peed  is  the  best  investment  that  you 
Could  make,  ship  it  back  and  you  will  owe 
us  nothing  for  the  use  of  the  machine  or  the 
supplies  used. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Now 

Hither  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below  ot 
attach  it  to  your  business  letterhead.  Tell 
us  to  ship  you  the  Rotospecd  on  the  free 
.trial  basis  or  let  us  send  you  samples  of 
Rotospred  work  and  an.  interesting  booklet, 
with  full  details  of  our  free  trial  otfer. 

The  Rotospeed  Company 

566  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


The  Rotospeed  Co..  566  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

PVase  send  mr.  without  obligation,  samples  of  Rotospred  work,  booklet 
and  full  details  of  vour  free  trial  offer. 


.\ddres< 


as 
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Monthly  Statements 

Out  On  The  First 

A  REBUILT  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine 
Will  Help   Speed    Up    Your  Collections 

A  REBUILT  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine  offers  you  a  most 
effective  means  of  getting  neat  and  absolutely  accurate  statements 
into  the  hands  of  your  customers  on  the  first  day  of  the  month. 
This  machine,  with  its  adding  and  subtracting  mechanism,  eliminates 
all  mental  figuring  connected  with  the  old  methods  of  making 
statements. 

In  making  statements  the  operator  merely  lists  the  charges  and 
lets  the  machine  add  the  items  automatically.  Then  he  simply 
touches  a  lever  and  lists  the  credits.  The  Burroughs  automatically 
subtracts  each  credit  from  the  amount  in  the  machine.  When  the 
last  credit  is  listed  the  machine  extends  the  balance  automatically. 

These  machines  are  standard  Burroughs  machines  in  every 
respect.  Each  machine  has  been  overhauled  and  carries  the  same 
guarantee  afforded  a  new  machine.  These  rebuilt  machines  are 
offered  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


General  Adding  Machine  Exchange 

DtaUm  of  BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
327  Broadway  -  .  -  New  York  City 


more  even  distribution  makes  for 
steadiness  of  price. 

An  all-walcr  roule  from  Duluth  to 
the  sea  would  relieve  the  periodic 
shortages  of  cars.  Consider,  for  in- 
stance, the  small  grains.  They  come 
mostly  from  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota 
and  Kansas.  Every  bushel  of  grain 
coming  from  any  one  of  those  four 
stales  and  bound  for  the  East,  could 
ride  by  rail  lo  a  lake  port  and  there 
take  its  choice  of  continuing  eastward 
either  by  rail  or  by  water.  1 1  would 
follow  the  line  of  least  resistance;  if 
cars  were  not  handy,  it  could  proceed 
by  boat  — and  proceed  more  rapidly 
and  more  cheaply.  Probably  it  would 
elect  the  water  route  and  thus  release 
one  more  car.  Delegate  that  same 
prerogative  of  choice  to  the  millions  of 
other  bushels  of  grain  that  would  be 
traveling  at  the  same  time,  and  what 
general  effect  can  you  assume?  In  the 
East  long  strings  of  empty  cars  would 
not  be  held  in  sidings  — held  by  the 
railroads  for  weeks  before  the  harvest 
season  in  order  that  the  empties  might 
be  available  to  be  rushed  westward 
when  the  grain  separators  on  the 
prairies  should  begin  their  autumnal 
song. 

Mindful  of  these  facts,  the  leading 
thinkers  among  railroad  executives  arc 
not  opposed  to  the  waterway  plan. 
C.  H.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad,  thus  expresses 
his  opinion:  "Since  transportation 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  com- 
merce, what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  use 
whatever  instruments  of  transporta- 
tion are  most  efficient  and  economical. 
If  we  have  an  interior  waterway  on 
which  tonnage  can  be  handled  more 
cheaply  than  by  rail,  the  two  forms  of 
transportation  should  be  so  correlated 
as  to  permit  tonnage  to  move  by  the 
route  that  can  handle  it  the  more  effi- 
ciently and  economically." 

Thus  far  in  this  discussion  we  have 
been  concerned  only  with  domestic 
commerce.  But  the  Middle  West  is 
an  exporter.  It  has  a  surplus  of  home- 
grown and  home-made  products,  part 
of  which  it  must  market  abroad. 

To  understand  the  peculiar  position 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  route  in  the  export 
situation,  one  must  refer  to  a  map  of 
the  world;  and  that  map  must  be,  not 
one  of  those  flattened,  panoramic 
affairs  that  wc  studied  in  our  textbooks 
on  geography,  but  a  creation  that 
L'ncle  Sam's  hydrographic  surveyors 
call  a  conformal  conic  projection.  In 
a  conformal  conic  projection  there  are 
some  geographical  surprises. 

We  see,  for  instance,  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  points,  not  at  Greenland  or 
Iceland  as  our  old  panoramic  maps 
would  lead  us  to  believe,  but  almost 
straight  at  Ireland.  It  is  this  unex- 
pected direction  of  the  river,  together 
with  the  surprising  position  of  our  own 
Atlantic  coast  line  south  of  the  river, 
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that  upsets  some  of  our  generally 
accepted  beliefs  about  transatlantic 
distances. 

First,  and  most  noticeably,  the  city 
of  Montreal,  perched  far  inland  up  the 
fresh-water  St.  Lawrenre,  is  nearer  to 
Liverpool  than  is  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
in  New  York's  salt-water  harbor. 
Mileage  measurements  on  our  con- 
formal  conic  projection  of  the  North 
Atlantic  produce  more  surprises.  From 
Buffalo  to  Liverpool  by  way  of  the 
present-day  land-and-water  route 
across  New  York  State  to  New  York 
City  by  rail  and  thence  by  ship  across 
the  ocean  is  a  distance  of  4,014  miles. 
But  from  Buffalo  to  Liverpool  by  way 
of  the  all-water  route  down  the  St. 
I-awrencc  and  across  the  Atlantic  is  a 
distance  of  only  3,558  miles.  From 
Cleveland  to  Liverpool  by  way  of  rail 
to  New  York  and  thence  by  ship  is  a 
distance  of  4,()93  miles.  But  from 
Cleveland  to  Liverpool  by  the  all-water 
route  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  and 
thence  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
across  the  ocean  is  a  distance  of  only 
3.717  miles.  From  Chicago  to  Liver- 
pool the  saving  of  the  all-water  St. 
Lawrence  route  is  120  miles  and  from 
Huluth  or  Superior  the  saving  is  nearly 
500  miles.  Even  in  trade  with  South- 
ern Europe,  as  far  south  as  Gibraltar, 
a  shipment  from  any  of  the  major  ports 
on  the  Great  Lakes  would  save  mileage 
by  taking  the  all-water  route.  South 
of  Gibralter  and  to  all  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Black  Sea  and  Indian 
Ocean,  the  distances  over  the  two 
routes  is  the  same. 

What  products  of  the  Middle  West 
would  go  down  to  the  sea  in  the  ships 
that  would  steam  through  an  unlocked 
St.  Lawrence?  A  dozen  and  more  of 
familiar  commodities  suggest  them- 
selves—grain, provisions,  cheese, 
copper,  hardwood,  steel,  farm  imple- 
ments, talking  machines,  automobiles, 
structural  steel  and  steel  rails,  lighting 
plants  and  other  electric  supplies  and 
appliances,  office  equipment,  furniture, 
flour,  meats,  butter,  wool,  zinc,  coal, 
clothing,  shoes -the  possibilities  arc 
limited  only  by  the  demands  of  the 
customers  overseas;  and  nobody  has 
yet  explored  the  limits  of  those 
demands. 

Would  salt-water  ships,  if  they 
could,  come  to  the  lakes  for  cargoes? 
Listen  to  Magnus  Swanson.  president 
of  the  Norwegian-American  Line: 

"Eighty  per  cent  of  the  world's  mer- 
chant fleet  can  come  up  the  lakes  when 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  open.  Three- 
fourths  of  all  the  vessels  passing 
through  Panama  or  the  Suez  Canal 
could  use  the  present  lake  channels. 
Much  of  our  load  is  destined  for  lake 
territory.  The  first  day  this  route  is 
open  you  will  see  our  vessels  poking 
their  noses  into  the  lake  ports." 

The  lakes  have  a  merchant  fleet  of 
their  own.   It  is  a  tremendous  fleet.'' 


Many  Banks  Use 
The  Pearl  Cutter 


They  find  economy  in  cutting  the 
margins  from  monthly  statements 
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//  has  a  spring 
back  handle.  The 
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The  base  is  a 
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Several  Hundred  Sheets 
of  Ledger  Paper  Clipped 
at  One  Stroke 

It  is  a  very  handy  appliance  for 
offices  of  every  kind— for  a  great 
variety  of  cutting  uses. 

Saves  Labor  and  Gets 
the  Work  Out  on  Time* 

The  Pearl  is  strong,  durable,  easily 
operated,  well  made  and  nicely 
finished. 

Wc  make  an  extensive  line  of  large 
Power  and  Hand  Lever  Cutters, 
Small  Bench  Shears,  and  Tablet 
Presses  for  office  and  factory  use. 

Write  for 


Golding  Manufacturing  Co. 


No  Switchboard  or 
Operator  Required — 
and  Every  Department 
Within  Arm's  Reach 

Yes,  just  "push  one  button  once" 
to  talk  with  any  department  or  office 
in  your  plant.    That's  the  convenience  of  the 

STROMBERG  -  CARLSON 

Inter -communicating  Telephone 

It  saves  time  by  eliminating  delay  and  confusion — by 
saving  unnecessary  walking.  Installation  to  suit  your 
requirements — 6  to  32  stations.  Used  by  banks,  stores, 
factories,  mines,  hotels,  offices. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  install  the  Strom  berg 
Carlson  Inter -communicating  System  at  small  cost. 
Write  for  our  booklet  *'B"  and  receive  full  information. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON  TELEPHONE  MFG.  CO. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
Chicago  KartMB  City  Toronto 
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Multigraphs  Like  New 

AT  ONE- HALF  COST 


7|  LL  moddi.  Price*  range  from  fll«0 
\  up.  Guaranteed  to  produce  finest 
quality  of  work  or  money  refunded 
in  full.  Guaranteed  for  two  years,  during 
which  time  wc  will  replace  free  any  part 
(except  type)  that  wears  or  breaks.  If 
machine  is  not  satisfactory  in  evcrv  way 
will  exchange  without  charge.  Ever)* 
machine  has  brand  new  complete  tvpe 
equipment,  new  platen,  etc.,  insuring  per- 
fect work.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  users 
throughout  the  country.  Operating  in- 
structions furnished.  Machines  shipped 
complete  with  all  necessary  supplies, 
ready  to  run.    Send  for  price  IUt  101. 

Rebuilt  Multigraph  Exchange 

Lincoln  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  BABY 

TYPEWRITER  STAND 


I  .O.B.  DKTROIT 


SAVES  SPACE 

mm* 

TIME 

A  strong,  well-built 
Stand,  five-ply  oak, 
veneered  top,  17 
xUr.  Will  last  a  life- 
time. Easy  to  move 
about.  Suitable  for 
small  office  and  home 
use.    26"  high. 

W riu  far  omr  »m>»»ji;i.« 
Auto  Parts  Mlg. Co. 
1U«  Tromblr  A... 
Detroit.  Mich. 


'PHONE"  without  bring  overheard 

M.cf  y^rj^  WoMlrrful  aaailary  wbi^pnia^  l>  1.  'ptaaw 
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tioa.  E«*ry  adnatai*  of  •  booth  x  e 1«-  piimir 
Mailt-  ol  gka>«*,  quarkl*  i  IrannJ  and  *-*->i'H 
iMtantli  Mlnwlrd.  Money  t*xk  if  nut  more 
tbain  pltmem.    -Vnl  potpmtd  fmr  $1, 90, 

THE  CO.TTT  LABORATORIES  -  Deal.  T 
S*5    W    Washington    Street,   CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
LITHOGRAPHY 

FOR 
SMALL  USERS 
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But  it  is  a  fleet  whose  vessels  have  been 
built,  until  very  recent  years,  for  navi- 
gation of  the  lakes  alone.  The  draft 
of  its  boats  must  be  kept  less  than  the 
critical  depth  of  twenty-one  feet  at 
Detroit.  Its  "big  fellows."  stretched 
out  to  lengths  beyond  f>00  feet  to  in- 
crease their  carrying  capacities  and 
still  keep  their  drafts  below  that  critical 
limit  and  lightly  built  to  reduce  their 
drafts  still  further,  will  always  be 
native  to  the  inland  waters.  Their 
style  of  construction  and  their  very  size 
unfits  them  to  wrestle  with  the  long  roll- 
ing bilinwsof  the  oceans.  They  willcon- 
tinuc  to  ply  their  present-day  courses 
and  carry  their  present-day  cargoes; 
and  always  there  will  be  cargoes  for 
them  to  carry.  But  in  our  modern 
conception,  in  the  conception  of  a 
world-wide  trade  from  the  future  in- 
land seaports  on  the  Great  Lakes,  these 
"big  fellows."  magniliccnt  as  they  are, 
arc  creatures  of  yesterday. 

The  war  brought  forth  upon  the 
lakes  a  new  kind  of  craft.  No  "big 
fellow"  was  this  new  species  of  vessel. 
In  form  and  feature  she  was.  virtually, 
a  hybrid.  She  was  short  in  hull.  I  ler 
length  of  250  feel  would  just  admit  her 
to  the  locks  of  the  Wclland  around 
Niagara.  And  she  was  high  —  high  at 
the  bow.  high  at  the  stern  and  still 
higher  at  her  waist.  1  ler  shortness,  in 
contrast  with  her  height,  robbed  her  of 
all  beauty  of  proportion.  She  looked 
just  plain  "bunty."  Queer  in  form, 
she  was  queer,  also,  in  feature.  The 
Great  Lakes  sailorman,  accustomed  to 
the  clean-lined,  easy-curving  sweep  of 
the  deck  of  one  of  the  "big  fellows." 
must  have  been  amazed  and  shocked 
when  first  he  sighted  this  outlandish 
craft,  with  her  silhouette  in  profile 
against  the  hazy  horizon  of  a  cloudy 
afternoon.  Her  smokestack,  uncom- 
promisingly upright,  seemed  to  impale 
her;  it  was  amidships,  a  place  where  no 
steamboat  that  had  any  regard  for 
appearance  would  wear  a  smokestack. 
And  all  about  that  impossible  stack 
was  piled  and  cluttered,  in  one  con- 
glomerate heap,  her  superstructure  — 
her  pilot  house,  her  captain's  quarters, 
her  crew's  dining  room,  her  coal  bunk- 
ers and  the  sky-lighted  top  of  her 
engine-room.  "Gripes."  the  outraged 
fresh-water  sailorman  probably  solil- 
oquized, "she  carries  a  lot  o'  house  in 
her  middle!" 

She  may  have  looked  crazy,  this 
hump-backed  jade  of  a  ship.  Hut  she 
was  as  sane  as  sanity  and  as  safe  as 
safety.  She  had  been  built  for  oceanie 
steaming,  designed  and  braced  and  re- 
inforced to  buck  those  far-apart.  salt- 
water billows  that  would  break  the 
back  of  one  of  those  sleek-lined  "big 
fellows."  Her  bow  was  high  so  that 
she  might  bury  her  nose  at  will  into 
the  green  of  the  rollers  and  escape 
gulping  up,  at  each  dip.  ten  tons  or  so 
of  the  Atlantic.    Her  superstructure 
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No  Man  is  Perfect 
to  His  Secretary 

But  your  secretary  will  appreciate 
your  consideration  if  you  get  her  a 
Ludinfiton  Copy  Holder.  And  her 
gratitude  will  express  itself  in  the 
form  of  foster,  more  accurate  work. 

THE  LUDINGTON 
COPY  HOLDER 

hold-  ■  typiit  »  notes  over  the  roacbtix . 
durttly  in  front  of  her  rye*.  With  it.  she 
ran  ait  eamly  erect,  and  follow  the  line* 
without  -tupping  and  looking  sidewiae.  It 
.1—1  away  with  diaoomfort.  wear  net*,  and 
eyestrain.  A  moving  bar  on  the  Ludington 
mark,  the  p)a»e  in  the  note*. 

Sim  n'M      Smnd  for  AooA/af  " B" 

Beaton  &  Cadwell  Mfg.  Co. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 


Fenton 
Labels  and  Seals 

STICK 


YOU  have  countless  need*  for 
labels  and  seals  in  your  busi- 
ness. Be  sure  you  use  Fenton 
Label  sand  Seals.  They  stick  where 
you  stick  them.  The  whole  surface 


takes  hold.    No  curlingof  edges, 
reling  off.    This  Slick- 
ability  is  one  ol  the  things  that 


tearing,  or  peeli: 


make   Fenton   Labels  and  Seals 

famous. 

Fenton  Label  and  Seal  designs 
are  numberless.  Fenton  quality 
means  the  best  paper — the  best 
printing  and  color  work  with  the 
best  sticking  surface.  Fenton 
service  insures  prompt  delivery, 
Fenton  value  means  the  best  labels 
and  seals  at  the  lowest  price  con- 
sistent with  quality. 

Let  us  supply  you  with  Fenton 
Labels  and  Seals.  Write  us  for 
prices  and  catalog. 

FENTON  LABEL  CO.,  INC 

S06-5I2  TUcm  Su— I 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA 
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was  bunched  out  of  harm's  way  amid- 
ships, so  that,  if  she  should  chance  — 
in  an  unguarded  moment  — to  plunge 
loo  deeply  to  meet  one  of  those  on- 
coming mountains  of  water,  the  moun- 
tain would  not  roll  over  the  top  of  ht-r 
.md  take  with  it  her  pilot  house,  rap- 
tain's  quarters  and  captain. 

She  may  not  have  been  pretty.  She 
had  no  claim  to  beauty.  But  she 
■  ould  take  on  a  load  of  three  or  four  or 
live  thousand  tons  of  coal  at  Cleveland, 
heap  her  ugly  bunker  with  fuel  for 
herself,  say  good-bye  in  Norwegian  to 
the  Lake  Shore  bridge-lender  as  she 
cased  through  the  draw,  swing  cast- 
ward  as  she  cleared  the  outer  break- 
water, and  steam  thence,  without  a 
>top,  to  Norway.  She  could  do  that; 
jnd  she  — dozens  of  her —  did  it. 

Scores  of  these  queer-looking  craft 
were  built  on  the  Great  Lukes  during 
the  war.  Many  of  them  were  built 
(or  foreign  governments  and  foreign 
iivmers,  notably  Norwegians.  Hun- 
dreds of  them  were  built  elsewhere,  at 
yards  along  the  seaboard,  for  our  own 
Kmergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Many 
of  them  are  in  service  today,  plying 
the  waters  of  the  globe;  but  many  of 
them,  complete  and  still  moored  in  the 
^Jips  where  they  were  launched,  never 
have  been  in  commission.  All  of  them 
are  bottoms,  seaworthy  bottoms  that 
i an  steam  to  any  port  in  the  world; 
and  all  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
such  cargoes  as  the  Middle  West  could 
ilive  them.  They  arc  small,  are  the 
hybrids;  the  lakes-to-the-sca  ships  of 
the  future  will  be  much  larger.  But 
for  now,  if  the  lakes  were  fully  open, 
the  hybrids  would  do  very  well. 

There  are  ships,  in  plenty. 

To  the  needs  of  an  oceanic  commerce 
that  would  work  wonders  toward  a 
solution  of  our  transportation  problem 
the  existing  channels  in  the  lakes  above 
Niagara  are  entirely  adequate. 
Twenty-one  feet  of  water,  the  critical 
oVpth  of  the  lakes,  will  float  thousands 
of  vessels  that  today  are  sailing  the 
oceans.  The  harbors,  too.  for  the  most 
part  arc  adequate.  The  bigger  ports 
already  arc  excellently  equipped  with 
machinery  for  handling  bulk  rargoes. 
For  future  development  of  the  upper- 
lake  channels  and  harbors  it  would 
^em  reasonable  and  wise  to  provide 
for  progressive  deepening  to  thirty  feel 
to  accommodate  the  deeper  draft  ocean 
ships,  and  with  reference  to  the  ports 
to  locate  their  docks  and  cargo-han- 
dling facilities  so  as  to  shorten  their 
distances  from  the  open  lakes.  The 
state  of  Illinois  is  to  spend  $:JO.(KX),(KK) 
in  improving  the  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal  and  the  Illinois  River  to  connect 
the  Mississippi  with  the  lakes  by  a 
Waterway  of  respectable  size  through 
which  big  barges  may  reach  Chicago, 
and  at  Chicago  provisions  must  be 
nade  to  transfer  the  cargoes  of  these 


IF  you  use  Dayton  Airless  Tires  on  your  light  trucks  and  delivery  cars 
your  tire  expense  per  mile  will  be  lower  and  all  of  the  delays  due  to  tire 
trouble  will  be  eliminated.  Wherever  Dayton  Airless  Tires  are  used  in 
delivery  service  they  have  not  only  reduced  the  cost  per  mile,  but  in  many 
cases  have  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  cars  used. 


Made  for  Ford  Sizes  Only 

Dayton  Airless  Tire*  are  made  only  in  30  z  3  and  30  x  3  <  ^  inch  sue*.  They  combine  all 
of  the  advantages  of  solid  and  pneumatic  tires  and  eliminate  the  disadvantages  of  both. 

No  Punctures — No  Blowouts 

Dayton  Airless  Tires  give  continuous  service.  They  can't  puncture  nor  blow  out, 
because  they  contain  no  inner  tube.  Piers  of  new,  live  rubber  set  about  an  inch  apart  and 
vulcanized  with  the  casing  take  the  place  of  a  tube.  There  is  nothing  about  a  Dayton 
Airless  Tire  to  cause  trouble  or  delay.    They  are  not  ordinary  "cushion"  tires. 

New  improvements  in  Dayton  Airless  Tires  have  made  them  three  times  as  resilient  and 
have  enabled  us  to  back  them  up  with  an  unlimited  guarantee. 

Thousands  in  Service 

Thousands  of  Ford  trucks  and  delivery  cars  are  equipped  with  Dayton  Airless  Tires. 
We  have  records  of  delivery  and  passenger  cars  that  have  been  operated  continually  from 
two  to  five  years  without  a  dollar  of  expense,  or  a  moment's  delay.  Such  tires  will  improve 
the  service  of  any  delivery  department  and  they  will  accomplish  this  result  at  lest  expense. 


Write  for  Information 


We  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
complete  information  on  Dayton 
Airless  Tires  showing  how  you  can 
save  delivery  expense.  Write  today 
for  facts  and  figures  relative  to 
Dayton  Airless  equipment. 

The  Dayton  Airless  Tire  Co. 

Dept.  307      -      DAYTON,  OHIO 


MAIL  THIS  NOW 


THE  DAYTON  AIRLESS  TIRE  CO.. 
Dept.  307,  Dayton.  Ohio 

Pleaae  tend,  without  obligation,  full  information 
on  Dayton  Aiflea*  Tires  for  truck  and  delivery 
car  aervicc. 
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This  Old  Beggar 

■  OLD  MAN  SIDE  READING 


St(sd1>S  from  your  business  letters 
by  stealing  from  the  fiirl  who  writes 


'em. 


He  corkscrew*  her  head  around  a  few  thousand  times  a  day.  He  gives  her  shoulders 
a  hunch  forward  and  her  spine  a  spiral  twist.  He  jumps  her  eyes  from  notes  out 
of  focus  to  the  tvpewriter  carriage.  He  genuinely  tires  the  stenographer  and  you 
know  how  it  is  when  you're  tired.  Those  irritating  and  expensive  errors  creep  in 
and  you  just  can't  seem  to  accomplish  much. 

Now,  admit  it  — an  operator's  fatigue  reduces  the  number  and  quality  of  your 
letters.    You're  the  loser  unless  you  install 


LINEAT1ME 


SINGLB  FOCUS  WAY  OP  TRANSCRIBING  by  which  the  notes  are  auto- 
matically moved  up  as  required  into  the  correct  reading  area. 

A  bigeastern  corporation  declares  a  saving  of  $50.00  a  girl  in  money 
per  year  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  Line-a-Time  machine. 

Hm  w  j*mr  frmtutmm  It  *■*/•/« 
k*w  lUt  urtml  tmn  hm  mmdmfmrymf 

The  Line-a-Time  Mfg.  Company,  Inc. 

90S  Si.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LINEAT1ME 


FIGURE 
SHORT 
WAY 


Save  half  tha  time  and  ener«T- 

Hundre.1*  o(  lianken.  Accountant*, 
Bookkeepers  purchased  Wm.  O. 
Hell's  Practical  Short  Methods  ot 
Rapid  Calculation  on  mnney-tiaek 
f«arant«— not  one  returned.  Puythe 
book  and  become  ex  pert  with  njturea  Send  %K  no — 
return  book  vnUiln  7  days,  if  not  satisfied— every 
cent  you  paid  will  be  returned  to  yuu.  Addrea* 

BELL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
J117  Ballelew  A...  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


EASIDAy 

l—  UULtU 

WORK 
SHEETS 


FOR  ACCOUNTANTS 


BAKER-COODYEAR  COMPANY 
42B  Chureh  St.       -      New  Haven,  Conn. 


Fighting 

Bookkeepers 


1921  is  rewarding  fighters  in  every  line — fighters 
who  are  trained  and  ready  for  the  commercial 
struggle  beginning  now. 

Business  need*  Accountants  who  are  qualified  to  fight 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  big  men  who  win  and  who  richly 
reward  their  aides.  You  can  qualify  in  your  spare  time  at  an 
insignificant  coat. 

RIGHT  NOW  we  offer  you  our  complete  course  in  Higher 
Accountancy  at  a  Special  Summer  Pnct. 

_  —  ii1  -F  —  22"— '  —  L'lSL^i:  lL"r2>t_P-^_th_t2_  — — " d_Proerio tl«a£  


2549  Michigan  Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


CenUemef) : 

Please  send  your  tree  IwA.  "The  I'.tti  u> 
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city 


barren  to  the  ocean-bound  boats  of  the 
lakes.    But  all  this  is  fur  the  future. 

Our  immediate  concern  is  that  by 
opening  our  inland  seas  to  the  ocean, 
by  unlocking  the  St.  Lawrence,  wc  may 
make  our  transportation  system  much 
more  nearly  adequate  to  the  known 
needs  of  the  present  and  the  antic- 
ipated needs  of  the  future,  that  by 
this  same  expedient  we  may  cut  down 
our  costs  of  moving  goods  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer,  that  we  may 
give  the  Middle  West  its  outlet  to  the 
sea,  and  finally  that  by  all  these  cumu- 
lative effects  we  may  strengthen  the 
position  of  America  in  the  commercial 
world. 

Said  Herbert  Hoover,  in  his  initial 
statement  as  secretary  of  commerce: 

"In  the  long  run,  we  may  as  well 
realize  that  we  must  face  a  lower 
standard  of  living  in  Europe  many 
years  ahead.  The  production  costs  of 
her  people,  in  consequence,  will  be 
lower  than  even  before  the  war. 

"If  wc  meet  this  competition  and 
still  maintain  our  high  standards  of 
living,  we  shall  have  to  work  harder: 
wc  shall  have  to  eliminate  waste;  we 
shall  need  to  improve  still  further  our 
processes,  our  labor  relationship  and 
business  methods. 

"If  we  so  improve  our  national 
efficiency  and  our  foreign  trade,  wc 
must  consider  our  transportation,  both 
railway,  water  and  marine,  as  one 
system,  directed  to  serve  the  nation  as 
a  whole 

"The  development  of  certain  trade 
routes  through  our  mercantile  marine 
as  the  real  extension  of  our  inland 
transportation;  the  improvement  ol 
great  waterways;  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Lakes  to  ocean-going  vessels; 
the  development  of  great  electrification 
for  our  power  necessities;  and  the  han- 
dling of  our  labor  readjustment  by 
moderate  men  on  both  sides  — these  are 
all  problems  that  have  a  fundamental 
bearing  on  the  recovery  in  commerce 
and  on  our  ability  to  compete." 

The  Silver  Lining 

The  following  is  from  a  circular  sent 
to  the  retail  shoe  trade  by  the  Locke 
Shoe  Company,  of  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia: 

In  1 K80  there  were  100.000.000  feet  in 
the  United  Slates,  and  this  year  210.- 
000,000.  Ten  years  from  now  there  will 
be  about  275.000.000,  and  each  pair  of 
feet  will  need  a  pair  of  shoes,  then  as 
now.  several  times  a  year.  Does  any 
fellow  with  brains  enough  to  fill  a 
thimble  think  the  shoe  trade  >* 
going  out  of  business?  This  is  how  a 
chap,  poetically  inclined,  feels  about  it: 

You  may  go  without  butter, 
And  buttons  and  booze; 

But  until  you  wear  halos 
You'll  have  lo  wear  shoes. 
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A  Hoyle  of  Office  Practice 

(Continued  fmm  p.*  IT. 

writing  the  manual.  It  seemed  rea- 
sonable enough  to  ask  him  what  he 
planned  to  do  with  them. 

"The  charts  and  the  manual,"  he 
said,  "have  been  departmentalized. 
Each  department  head  and  each  divi- 
sion head  will  get  the  sections  that  refer 
to  him  and  his  group.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  the  master  set  of  charts 
and  the  master  manual  in  which  all  are 
assembled. 

"You  wonder,  I  suppose,  what  the 
department  and  division  heads  will  do 
with  their  charts  and  their  sections  of 
the  manual.  That  question.  I  think, 
goes  into  the  principles  of  the  applica- 
tion of  a  chart.  In  the  first  place,  no 
man  should  need  a  chart  or  a  manual  to 
guide  him  in  the  routine  handling  of 
his  everyday  work;  nor  should  either 
of  them  hamper  him  in  the  exercise  of 
his  judgment.  A  man  who  can't  use 
his  head  to  work  out  his  own  solution 
of  his  problems  has  no  business  being 
an  executive.  The  charts  and  the 
manual  will  guide  him  in  matters  that 
are  out  of  the  routine. 

"When  an  irregularity  comes  to  him, 
they  will  tell  him,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  it  is  something  that  he  ought 
to  bother  with  at  all.  Many  a  man's 
time  is  wasted  while  he  puzzles  to  dis- 
pose of  something  upon  which  he  hasn't 
the  authority  to  decide.  In  the  second 
place,  the  chart  and  the  manual  will 
tell  him  what  effect  his  decision  — 
if  he  has  the  authority  to  decide— will 
have. 

"Take,  for  instance,  some  question 
of  method.  A  department  head  finds 
within  his  department  a  certain  opera- 
tion that,  to  him,  seems  all  wrong.  A 
clerk  is  doing  to  a  stack  of  work  tickets 
a  certain  thing  that  seems  to  be  a  total 
waste  of  time.  The  department  head 
might  say,  'Here,  there's  no  sense  in 
doing  that;  it  doesn't  mean  anything 
to  us;  we'll  cut  it  out.'  But  before  he 
makes  his  decision  he  consults  his 
charts.  The  chart  of  relations  between 
his  department  and  others  shows  that 
that  operation  dovetails  into  the  work 
of  two  other  departments.  If  he  should 
cut  out  that  particular  operation  he 
might  save  time  for  one  clerk  in  his 
own  department,  but  he  would  snarl  up 
the  work  of  six  or  seven  other  clerks 
outside  his  bailiwick.  Possibly  the 
operation  actually  can  be  eliminated 
and  the  work  shortened,  but  the  situa- 
tion is  one  that  calls  not  for  snap 
judgment,  but  for  a  conference  with 
other  executives  and  a  careful  study  of 
the  consequences. 

"It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every 
time  a  question  comes  up  the  person 
who  is  to  decide  it  is  to  rush  to  his 
charts  and  his  manual  and  there  find 
the  answer.  In  this  concern  we  want 
initiative   and   the  free  exercise  of 
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When  you 

Write  Checks 

be  sure  they  are 

safe! 


Every  safeguard  is  thrown  about  your  money 
in  the  banks.  Your  banker  guards  your  in- 
terests ceaselessly  by  employing  the  wisest 
forms  of  protection  available. 
Help  him  to  absolutely  protect  your  checks 
against  alterations  and  changes  that  might 
cause  you  heavy  losses. 
Make  out  your  pay  rolls  on  Super-Safety 
Insured  bank  checks  and  eliminate  the  pay- 
roll robber,  as  well  as  the  fraudulent  check 
manipulator.  Each  one  of  these  checks  is 
guarded  by  a  bond  insuring  you  and  your 
bank  against  loss. 


LOOK  FOR 

"THE  MARK  OF  SAFETY" 

•ct«d  by  individual  bond*  of 
A^mtrUan   Ctiorsnfv  Company. 


The  Bankers  Supply  Company 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Bank  Checks  in  the  World 


NEW  YORK 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 


DENVER 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

A  DV 
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'Ah!  here 's  the  kind  of forms 
I  need  to  keep  my  accounts" 


MOORE'S 


MODFRN 
METHODS 


Show«  simple  and  K'ientific  method*  of  keeping  .ill 
kindi  of  buiines!  record?  in  I  •  ■-.■-lc.it  books. 

Send  for  Our  144-Page  FREE  Book 

It'»  FRF.F.  for  the  asking.  and  U  full  of  lirlpfti 
information  on  record-keeping  fur  office,  factor}' 
and  store.    Write  today. 

JOHN  C.  MOORR  CORPORATION 


Slannfatlmrrn  tt  l.—f-lsaf  and 


1186  Slose  Str.ct 


RtVCHRSTER,  N.  Y.  I 


THIS  BOOK  FREE 


Byron  Typewriter  Cabinet 

IS  Mpinel  ik  ..;r.  ing  lis  cost  many  lime*  over  in  thousands 
offices,  both  large  and  small,  throughout  the  United  States. 

II  will  do  the  same  for  you.  The  Byron 
Typewriter  Cabinet  insures  that  dictation 
will  l>e  linishcd  on  time.  It  means  more  and 
better  work. 

Promotes  Efficiency 

Kvrrythina  in  handy  receptacle* —  at  lite  ii  niter 
Up*.  Ruan  work  la  ready  without  delay  — nu  tm- 
neeesaary  wails  In  annoy  the  executive  —  iind  tlte 
Htrnitffrapher  no  Innurr  feci*  exhausted  Ml  the  end 
of  (he  day 

Water,  rna  l«rn«MATto\  amd 
PtM.Nirtluxt  or  Orltra  Blaun  Moi>lli 

Byron  Typewriter  Cabinet  Co. 

1MB  Jind  Street  LOUISVILLE.  kV. 

BPKriAi.  MUMOCH  wavtki) 


Your  Office  Should  Have 
This  Typewriter  Desk 

It  Saves  Office  Space 

Made  of  one-inrh  Tubular  rnnstruelion,  blaek  enameled, 
nickel  plated  feel.  Can  be  adjusted  to  an  uneven  lloor. 
Fivc-ply  veneered  oak  lop.  Will  not  warp.  Drawer 
underneath.  Strongly  built.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Paper  container  has  live  compartments.  Is  more  acces- 
sible than  the  regular  drawer.  Operator  ran  reach  and 
pick  out  what  she  wants.  It  is  so  close  that  one  need 
not  bend  the  body.  Saves  from  2.V "c  to  ftO'  '<.  in  orticc 
Space,  which  is  money. 

If'rftf  far  pritrt  and  illttttrattd  faUer. 

Auto  Parts  Manufacturing  Company 

Mattel  •/  SpfUl  TahmUr  PnJmrti 

1815  Trombly  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 


i.  v  t  k  i  i  *  i  s  r. 
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judgment.  Those  things  make  a  busi- 
ness go  ahead;  they  make  profits. 
Neither  is  it  expected  that  the  charts 
and  the  manual  will  set  the  tasks  of 
department  and  division  heads  and 
subordinates.  Wc  don't  want  set 
tasks  for  our  people.  These  folks  here- 
in the  office,  for  instance,  have  tem- 
perament. If  they  didn't  have  tem- 
perament they'd  be  out  in  the  plant 
running  machines.  In  my  opinion  you 
can't  set  a  stop-watch  on  temperament 
and  get  results.  The  charts  and  the 
manual  are  to  be  the  steering  mech- 
anism, not  the  motive  power. 

"True,  the  manual  does  contain 
definitions  of  duties.  Every  job  in  the 
offices  is  defined  and  its  several  duties 
and  requirements  are  listed.  But  that, 
loo,  is  for  guidance.  I  doubt  whether 
there  is  a  single  person  in  the  organiza- 
tion, even  an  executive,  who  could  sit 
down  and  tell  you  offhand  all  the 
things  that  he  does.  Every  one  per- 
forms duties  that  to  him  have  become 
matters  of  routine,  lie  does  them,  at 
I  he  time  they  should  be  done;  but  he 
never  has  thought  of  classifying  and 
listing  them.  He's  here  every  day: 
and  when  he's  to  be  away  he  arranges 
for  the  doing  of  those  things  in  his 
absence.  Why  should  he  write  them 
down? 

"But  there  are  circumstances  that 
can  remove  a  man  from  his  desk  un- 
expectedly. He  can  be  hurt  in  an 
accident  while  driving  his  car  to  the 
office.  He.  or  a  member  of  his  family, 
can  be  taken  suddenly  ill.  He  can  die 
suddenly.  All  these  things  can  happen 
and  do  happen  in  every  business  office. 
They  have  happened  in  this  office. 
When  such  a  thing  happens,  what  is  the 
result?  Very  often  it  takes  days,  and 
sometimes  it  takes  weeks,  to  get  certain 
matters  straightened  out.  The  absent 
executive,  say.  has  been  the  one  to 
compile  a  certain  weekly,  or  monthly, 
or  semi-annual  report.  In  his  absence 
no  one  thinks  of  that  detail  until  the 
time  comes  when  that  certain  piece  of 
work  should  have  been  done.  Then 
somebody  has  to  dig  around  among  the 
other  fellow  's  papers  and  scramble  like 
the  dickens  to  get  the  thing  out. 

"One  purpose  of  the  charts  and  the 
manual  is  to  further  the  standardiza- 
tion of  methods.  The  standardization 
of  methods  means  the  standardization 
of  details— such  details  as  the  nota- 
tions that  are  made  on  orders,  work 
tickets  and  olher  papers  as  they  pass 
through. 

"Standardized  notations  catch  a 
good  many  mistakes.  For  instance,  a 
ticket  for  some  stock  slips  past  the 
stock  man  and  escapes  posting  to  the 
slock  ledger.  But  the  next  man 
through  whose  hands  that  ticket 
passes  catches  the  omission.  He 
needn't  be  in  the  same  part  of  the 
building  with  the  slock  ledger  clerk  to 
know  that  that  particular  lot  of  stock 
Digitized  by  Oooglc 
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wasn't  posted.  The  ticket  tells  the 
story.  If  the  stock  had  been  posted 
the  ticket  would  have  shown  a  certain 
notation,  put  there  by  the  ledger  clerk. 
In  the  absence  of  that  notation  the  next 
man  knows  that  somebody  h  is  sli|i|H'd. 
It's  a  part  of  the  next  man's  job  to  sec 
to  it  that  the  slip  is  corrected. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  not 
only  the  next  man  in  the  route  of  thai 
ticket,  but  any  other  person  in  the 
organization,  executive  or  subordinate, 
into  whose  hands  that  ticket  might 
tind  its  way.  would  know  that  some- 
body had  slipped.  A  billing  clerk 
would  know  it.  and  so  would  the 
general  manager. 

"With  any  system,  slips  will  occur. 
A  good  system  will  minimize  mistakes 
and  provide  the  means  for  catching 
them  before  they  become  serums.  Hut 
unless  there  is  a  standardization  of 
methods  unless  everybody  knows  the 
routes  of  routine  matters  through  the 
offices  and  knows  the  meanings  of  all 
notations  on  all  papers  that  pass 
through,  the  slips  will  gel  by. 

"Even  with  a  good  system  in  opera- 
tion, it's  often  a  slip  that  shows  that 
the  system  really  is  operating.  A  rush 
order  comes  through  involving  a  couple 
hundred  windows,  size  twenty-by- 
twenty-four  inches.  We  haven't  that 
number  of  windows  of  that  size  in 
stock.  Tw*enty-by-twcnty-si\cs  are 
I  instituted.  The  order  starts  through 
in  a  hurry.  But  somewhere,  sump- 
body  holds  it  up. 

"'How  about  this?"  he  asks;  'this 
order  calls  for  twenty-by-twenty-fotir 
windows  and  we're  getting  ready  to 
ship  twenty-by-twenty-sixes.* 

"He  sees  about  it.  That's  a  part  of 
everyone's  job  — seeing  about  such 
things  as  that.  I  le  knows  the  route  of 
that  order.  No  matter  how  far  it  has 
I niuressed.  he  traces  it  bark  to  the 
point  where  that  substitution  was 
made.  He  finds,  perhaps,  that  the 
customer  has  ronsented.  by  telegraph, 
to  the  change.  Then,  and  not  until 
then,  does  he  permit  the  order  to  pro- 
rred.  No  slip  has  been  made,  except 
that  somebody  slipped  in  not  noting 
the  authorization  of  the  substitution 
»n  the  order:  but  the  system  has  been 
operating  just  the  same. 

"It  all  simmers  down  to  this:  What 
is  the  purpose  of  a  business  enterprise  ' 
We're  accustomed  to  say  that  it  is  to 
1'ive  service  to  lis  customers  —  although 
<>f  late  that  word  'service'  has  been 
terribly  overworked.  In  some  con- 
cerns there  is  a  separate  department 
for  service.  Our  concept  ion  of  service, 
m  this  company,  is  that  it  is  something 
that  cannot  be  separated  or  segregated. 
f>ur  service  department,  really,  is  the 
whole  institution,  revolving  around  the 
"'dcr  department. 

"Our  idea  of  service  is  to  deliver  the 

-  t  kind  of  goods  in  the  shortest 


For  a  Billion  Dollar 

Corporation 
or  a  One-Man  Office 


Non-protruding  link  po»u. 
Flexible  capacity  from  one  sheet 

lo  any  number  deured. 
Positive  locking  feature. 
Used  all  over  the  world. 

Sold  by  leading  Stationer*. 


— The  Faultless 
Flexi-Post 
Ledger 


'The  Binder  That  Grows  With  the  Business 
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STATIONERS  LOOSE  LEAF  CO.,  Milwaukee.  Chicago,  new  youk 
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Sales  Fields  Need  Close  Watching 


and  INTENSIVE  working 

Those  firms  doing  intensive  sales  work  are  selling 
goods — and  lots  of  them  —  regardless  of  conditions. 

Arc  your  salesmen  covering 
their  territories  intensively,  eco- 
nomically and  judiciously?  Are 
you  watching  distribution  and 
representation  closely? 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  keep 
your   Maps,  Route  Lists  and 
Sales  Charts  constantly  before 
you  in  this  most  convenient  ready -reference 

//  interested  — WRITE 
FOR  CATALOG  NO.  JO 

MULTIPLEX  FIXTURES  £?SS5n5 


Efficient  Display 

FIXTURES 


rjort^ortk 


Railroad,  Livestock, 
Grain  and  Oil  center  of  the  Southwest. 
We  know  this  territory — its  resources 
and  opportunities. 

Our  service  covers  the  Southwest 
thoroughly. 

Correspondence  invited 
Resources,   -    ■  $20,000,000.00 

Sstablishect 

e  foRi  Worth  National  Bank 

FORT  WORTH .  TEXAS. 


possible  time;  and  that  idea  takes  you 
through  the  whole  works,  from  the 
front  door  to  the  shipping  platform 
Giving  service  means  getting  the  order 
out  right  and  getting  it  out  quickly. 
Everything  that  we  do  is  dedicated  to 
that  purpose.  To  fulfill  our  main 
purpose,  then,  the  whole  organization 
must  operate  rapidly  and  smoothly. 
Speed  and  accuracy— those  are  the 
reasons  for  these  charts  and  thi* 
manual." 

Standard  Words  in  Copy 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  the  Cleveland 
Advertising  Club.  Cleveland  retail 
merchants  have  standardized  certain 
words  and  terms  frequently  employed 
in  retail  advertising  by  agreeing  to 
attach  the  same  meaning  to  such  words 
and  terms  and  to  employ  them  in  the 
same  way. 

The  standardized  terms  are  such  as 
"Value,"  "Up  to."  and  "Originally." 
"Value"  and  "Worth"  arc  defined  as 
the  reasonable  retail  market  price 
the  article  would  bring  at  the  time  of 
the  advertisement,  and  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  what  the  same  article  or 
similar  article  is  selling  for  in  other 
stores  at  the  time  of  the  advertisement. 

Where  "Up  to."  accompanied  by  H 
former  maximum  selling  price,  is  used, 
it  shall  be  accompanied  also  by  the 
former  minimum  selling  price  of  the 
merchandise  included  in  the  sale.  In- 
stead of  saying,  for  instance,  "Dresses 
up  to  $50.  for  sale  at  $31.50,"  the  ad 
should  read,  "Dresses  formerly  selling 
from  $40  to  $50,  for  sale  at  $31.50." 
At  least  10  percent  of  the  merchandise 
advertised  must  have  sold  formerly  for 
as  high  or  higher  than  the  maximum 
price  quoted. 

"Originally"  and  "Formerly"  will 
mean  the  first  price  at  which  the  good> 
were  marked  in  the  advertiser's  store 
during  the  season  from  January  to  July 
1,  1921.  (Presumably  this  time  will 
change  in  accordance  with  the  season. ) 

"Regularly"  will  mean  the  price 
prevailing  before  the  sale  in  the  adver- 
tiser's store  on  the  specific  merchandise 
mentioned,  and  the  price  on  the  same 
merchandise  that  will  prevail  after  the 
sale. 

Unqualified  statements  such  as  "Big- 
gest Bargains  Ever  Shown  in  Cleve- 
land." may  not  be  used.  Advertisers 
are  urged  to  keep  in  mind  that  they  are 
advertising  their  own  goods,  and  to 
confine  their  statements  to  expressions 
pertaining  to  sales  offerings  of  their 
own  establishments. 

The  general  adoption  of  this  plan, 
it  is  believed,  will  do  much  to  prevent 
misrepresentation  and  misunder- 
standings. 
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Ditto 


Ditto  is  the  modern  method  of  making  the 
numerous  copies  that  every  business  requires 
for  the  efficient  handling  of  orders,  invoices, 
bulletins,  requisitions  and  all  other  data. 

Ditto  is  swift — it  delivers  up  to  one  hundred 
clean,  legible  facsimiles  within  practically  as 
many  seconds. 

Ditto  is  accurate — it  makes  all  copies  directly 
from  the  original  without  chance  of  error. 

Ditto  is  economical — it  saves  time  and  money 
by  supplanting  old-fashioned,  slow  and  inaccu- 
rate copying  methods. 

Ditto  is  versatile — it  easily  adapts  itself  to  th 
existing  requirements  of  practically  any  busi 
ness  and  points  the  way  to  simple,  improved 
systems. 

Ditto  copies  all  or  any  part  of  the  original, 
which  is  prepared  in  the  regular  way  with 
Ditto  ink,  pencil  or  typewriter  ribbon.  There 
is  no  type  to  set,  no  stencil  to  cut,  no  carbon 
paper  to  pack,  and  no  rewriting  necessary. 

Ditto  reproduces  this  typed,  written  or  drawn 
original  upon  any  sheet,  form,  slip,  label  or  tag 
up  to  18  by  34  inches  in  size.  You  can  repro- 
duce on  cardboard  or  paper,  at  wilL 

Ditto  is  effecting  great  savings  for  progressive 
organizations  throughout  the  world.  What 
Ditto  does  and  how  it  does  it  is  a  valuable, 
interesting  story  from  which  you  may  gain. 

Ask  the  Ditto  Man  in  your  vicinity;  or  write 
for  the  Ditto  Book. 


DUPLICATOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Ditto  Duildinc  •  Chicago.  Illinois 

Ditto 

THE  QUICKEST  WAY  TO  DUPLICATE 


What  DITTO  Does 

for 

Mechanical  Bookkeeping 

No.  1— '  Cas/i  Receipt*" 
Ditto  awiidy  provides  convenient,  accurate  unit  posting 
media  —  those  posting  slip*  so  essential  to  proper 
efficiency  in  any  phase  of  mechanical  bookkeeping. 

For  instance:  in  handling  daily  cash  receipts  by  the 
Ditto  method,  all  checks  or  remittances  are  first  sorted 
alphabetically  and  then  checked  against  the  ledgers,  after 
which  they  are  written  up  in  the  usual  manner  on  the 
loose- leaf  cash  book  sheet.  The  typist  simply  uses  a 
Ditto  typewriter  rtbbon  in  place  of  the  regular  ribbon. 

TViu  knrlcai  "master"  sheet  b     AW>,  any  required  number  of 

exact  duplicate*  ol  the  cash  book 
sheet  can  be  supplied,  in  (he  one 
operation,  lor  any  executive*  or 
departments  concerned.  Speaal 
notation*  may  be  made  on  any  or 
every  entry  tor  any  particular  indr 
viduaL 

The  Handling  of  cash  da*bur*r- 

ments.  (lock  record*,  journal 
satriea,  labor  control  and  other 
work  m  equally  simple 

A*k  the  Ditto  Man;  or  ask  the 
representative  of  any  efficient 
mechanical  bookkeeping  system, 
or  send  for  full  information. 


next  transferred  to  l  ie  copying  sur- 
face of  Ditto.  Unit  posting  slip* 

aretSen  speedily  reprodu«.ed,every 
ladiviJjal  line  entry  being  exactly 
duplicated  rn  a  separata  »'  p  All 
pi— i'n1ir)  cf  error  ta  thereV-y  elm  i- 
natrd  and  no  rewriting  cr  recheck- 
•  ig  if  necessary.  All  slip*  are  com- 
pleted sir  uluneouary.  in  a  few 
second*,  andean  bedistributed  and 
posted  by  cne  cr  srveral  persona. 
Balances  are  quickly  obtained. 

Carl ,'  bank  deposit*  are  r-ade  poe 
the  depowt  slip,  li  d<mred, 
hrn>  retained  directly  from  the 
l  j-\  bixk  sheet. 
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Did  Your 
Stenographer 
Surprise  You — 

or 

Did  You 
Surprise  Your 
Stenographer  ? 


HUNDREDS  of  stenographers  surprised  their  em- 
ployers, within  two  weeks  after  the  appearance 
of  our  advertisement  in  last  month's  Business,  by 
showing  them  "carbon  copies  that  look  like  originals" — 
made  with  Panama  Bronze  Carbon  Paper. 

If  there  is  not  a  Panama  dealer  in  your  city,  send 
direct  to  us  for  samples  of  Panama  Bronze  Carbon 
Papers,  with  your  dealer's  name. 

MANIFOLD  SUPPLIES  CO.,  Manufacturers 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  (Station  L4),U.  S.  A. 


FOR  NEAT  CORRESPONDENC  E     LONG  HEARING  PANAMA  RIBBONS 


Lithographing 


makes  a  better  impression 


T' 


T  U  E  <"  K  N  T  K  A  1. 
\  AT  IONAL  BAN  K  of 
I'lll'j'IrllOii.l  U«r«  litho- 

nr.ipii'U  ie:w-lHMdt  >>"l 

litbnflToptird  rticrk*  itx- 
rul'd  by  Ui.  Tlii«  b.«nk  h.in 

liiiUoit-ly  for  fifty-tivr  vt-jr* 


HAT  part  of  your  organization 
which  comes  in  contact  with 
your  customers  must  be  represen- 
tative, whether  it  be  man,  building 
or  stationery. 

A  neat,  dignified  lithographed  letter- 
head is  a  most  effective  advertise- 
ment. 

The  checks  you  give  your  customers  remind 
them  of  you.  Be  sure  that  they  represent 
the  character  and  responsibility  of  your  bank. 

Like  all  Mann  products,  Mann's  litho- 
graphed letter- heads,  checks,  statements, 
etc.,  are  of  the  highest  quality. 

Specimens  will  be  gladly  sent  on  rcque^i. 

blank  rV»>ki>  —  FUund  and  !.■»"»«■  Ij".if  -  t.iit>"ier.iphinit. 
Printing,  Kngravin^ — i  Mu.r  Siutitiiury  uii<i  >u|i|»!n^ 

WILLIAM  MANX  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Down  Comes  the  Overhead 

(Continued  from  pajr  22) 

sixty  days  to  net  thirty  days.  This 
has  resulted  very  satisfactorily.  It 
means  just  about  a  fifty  per  cent  saving 
in  our  average  current  accounts  out- 
standing." 

"Charging  interest  on  all  accounts 
which  run  longer  than  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month  following  date  of  pur- 
chase. This  has  reduced  monthly 
balances  on  our  accounts  twenty-five 
per  cent." 

"Closer  attention  and  sharper  action 
taken  with  credit  business.  Cash 
business  being  promoted  by  quoting 
liberal  discounts  and  boosting  'cash 
and  carry'  method  through  circulars 
and  salesmen." 

The  last  question  asked  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  related  to 
"other  costs."  These  costs,  the  re- 
sponses indicated,  represent  21.5  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
The  savings  reported,  resulting  prin- 
cipally from  closer  buying  and  quicker 
turnovers,  averaged  7.12  percent.  The 
savings  in  "other  costs"  give  promise 
of  increasing  measurably  from  month 
to  month. 

The  following  is  typical  of  many  of 
the  responses: 

"Another  way  to  save  is  to  increase 
the  turnover  and  reduce  the  investment 
in  merchandise,  thereby  reducing  in- 
terest, insurance  and  taxes." 

One  correspondent  went  into  detail: 

"Expenses  being  reduced  by  unifica- 
tion of  files  and  mail;  unified  reading 
of  mail,  eliminating  duplications;  elim- 
ination of  individual  stenographer 
and  establishment  of  unit:  use  of 
inter-office  memo,  eliminating  typed 
memo;  close  supervision  over  office 
supplies,  stationery,  laundry,  electric 
lights,  etc.;  insisting  upon  punctuality: 
survey  made  of  all  office  supplies  to 
avoid  unnecessary  purchases." 

Other  concerns  are  reducing  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  by: 

"Doing  all  our  housekeeping  work 
in  the  daytime,  and  accomplishing  this 
with  a  smaller  force,  to  the  extent  of 
eighty  per  cent  saving  in  cleaners  and 
porters  employed." 

"Cutting  down  all  improvements 
until  we  can  pay  for  them  with  profits." 

"Exercising  more  rare  than  for  thrtT 
or  four  years  in  saving  packing  cases, 
paper,  twines,  etc." 

"Having  material  arrive  so  there  will 
be  no  demurrage;  no  overtime  in 
unloading." 

"Figuring  out  ahead  what  funds  we 
will  have  available  and  planning 
expenses  accordingly." 

Many  correspondents  report  thai 
they  are  carefully  curtailing  traveling 
expenses  of  men  on  the  road  and  by 
letting  them  work  territories  more 
closely,  thereby  eliminating  the  expense 
Digitized  by  Google 
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of  long  trips.  Others  arc  "cutting  out 
entertainment,  scrutinizing  such  items 
as  telegrams,  long-distance  messages 
and  postage;  reducing  litigation;  creat- 
ing short-cut  methods  wherever 
possible." 

The  questionairc  asked,  in  conclu- 
sion, for  suggestions  as  to  directions  in 
which  the  Department  of  Domestic 
Distribution  can  assist  "in  solving  the 
pressing  need  of  lowering  the  cost  of 
merchandising  to  a  normal  basis." 

Suggestions  poured  in;  following  are 
a  few  of  them: 

"Get  them  to  practice  in  Washington 
some  of  the  economies  we  are  obliged 
to  practice  so  that  taxes  can  be 
reduced." 

"Bring  down  transportation  rates  so 
that  goods  can  be  shipped  at  some- 
thing less  than  prohibitive  costs." 

"Cut  down  passenger  fares  and 
hotel  rates  for  salesmen." 

The  significant  thing  about  the 
responses  as  a  whole  is  not  merely  that 
the  cost  of  doing  business  is  being 
reduced,  but  that  the  saving  has  been 
effected  so  far  as  possible  without  too 
greatly  reducing  American  standards 
of  wages  and  service. 


The  Hardware  Man's  Overhead 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  of  Harvard  I'ni- 
versity  indicate  that  in  the  majority 
of  retail  hardware  stores  the  overhead 
appears  to  be  about  21  percent  of  sales. 
The  lowest  figure  reported  was  11.42 
per  cent,  and  the  highest  MM  per  cent. 
The  average  selling  expense  is  7  per 
Cent  and  the  average  for  buying  and 
management  is  4.4  per  cent. 

The  following  figures  express  the 
ratios  between  expenses  and  sales: 

Lam-  High-  Cam- 
Mi  est  mnn 

Wanes  or  sain  force  2.57%  Ift  8  «S  6.QC? 

Other  wiling  expensed..  0.03  I  12        0  7 

Total  wiling  expense. . .  3.02  IS.fl  7  0 

Delivery  expense   .'I  22  0.7 

Huving.  management 

and  offirc  salaries.        O.fiA  9  ft  I  .|.0 

'il.i  f  supplies,  postage 
and  other  manage- 
ment expense               0  OH  |  87  0.3 

Total  buying  and  man- 
agement expense .  .  .     I  IS  10  A  4.4 

Rent.                             •.31  «  0!»  1.7 

Meat,  light  and  power     0  or,  |  jjj        0  1 

I'hxc*  (exr-epl  on  build- 
ings,   income  and 

profits)  .  .                     O  III  |  .14  n  :, 

Insurance    f except  on 

buildings)                    0.0X  1.02        0.  | 

Repairs  nf  store  equip- 
ment                        .  .  (1  (II  |  .  1 1  0  1 

Depreciation    of  store 

equipment   0.02  I. ft  0  .'t 

Total  interest                 0.9.r»  8.3 

Total  fixed  charges  and 

upkeep  expense            .'{07  I'i  fiR         7  o 

Miscellaneous  expense, .  0  01  3  MS         0  (i 

Ijisscs  frum  bad  drills   (>  K  0.5 

Total  expense               II  42  38.3  21.0 

In  comparison  with  these  figures,  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  points 
out,  the  overhead  in  retail  drug  stores 
averages  27.6  per  cent,  and  in  grocery 
stores  14.6  per  cent. 


The  Duplex  Way 

is  the  BEST  Way 


Send  your  letter  and 
ONE  ENVELOPE. 


catalog   together  IN 


The  Object  of  Catalogs  is  to  Sell  Goods 


Live,  up-to-date  concerns  in  all  lines  of  bull- 
ness  use  the  DUPLEX  ENVELOPE. 

Each  under  its  own  Postage  Rate.    The  customer 
does  not  have  to  wait  for  the  catalog  to  come 
under  separate  cover.    Your  sales  letter  and  the  catalog  go  directly  to  the  man  you  want  to  reach. 
You  stnk*  while  the  iron  is  hot  and  force  him  from  interest  to  action. 


Your  Letter  Goes  With  the  Catalog 

"  -eepara 
itrtke  w 


The  Result  is  a  Big  Increase  in  Orders 

Made  in  all  s/aes.     Send  for  ump/ni  and  price  today. 

THE  DUPLEX  ENVELOPE  COMPANY  "giJStgfc&r- 


"That's  What  I  Want" 

A  Low  Priced 
Letter  File 

That 

Does  All  Any  High  Priced  File  Can  Do 

M .<■:••  of  beat  grade,  kiln  dried,  solid  oak — every 
one  of  its  thirty  joints  are  interlocked,  glued  and 

screwed  making-  it  long-lived  and  nun-rackabla.  Drawers  arc 
full  height-  an  aid  in  escluding  dust — operate  on  indestruct- 
ible fibro  rollers  and  have  auto* lucking  follow  blocks  to  keep 
content*  in  vertical  position.  Moat  any  office  supply  dealer 
ran  demonstrate  this  cabinet.  Furnished  in  Golden.  Natural 
or  Weathered  Oak.  Special  oak  flniabesor  Mahotrany  finish 
at  ten  par  cent  mors  than  regular  oak  prices.  Made  two, 
three,  four  and  five  drawers  high,  letter,  cap  and  invoice 
widths.  Assorted  drawers  provide  arrangements  in  one 
cabinet  that  will  meet  most  any  filing  need.    Ask  for  catalog. 

Sectional  Card  Index  Cabinets 

are  made  for  3x5,  4x6, 6x8, 

6s»nnd  8sS  sire  cards.  Purchase 
a  two-drawer  top  section  first, 
then  when  additional  filing  space 
is  required  bottom  sections  can 
bo  added.  Furnished  in  Golden 
or  Natural  Plain  and  quartered 
Oak  anil  nirch  Mahogany.  Twelve 
Inch  Leg  Usees  made  foratl  sixes. 
See  catalog:  for  several  illustra- 
tions of  practical  combinations. 


Legal  Blank  Cabinet 

Made  in  Golden  or  Natural 
Plain  Oak  or  Mahogany 

finishes.  Drawers  sre  Legal  Cap 
paper  size.  Full  length  drawer 
partitions  allow  cabinet  to  be 
used  with  or  without  di 


No.  421  Letter  File 

A  Swinging  Desk  Stand 
Attached  to  Your  Desk 

provide*  additional  workin g 
space.   Swings  typewriter,  add- 
ing machine,  reference  book,  etc., 
withi  n  easy  reach.  A  real  ncce* » 
Ity  fur  holding  stenographer's 


J/£&  Stationery  Cabinets 

placed  on  or  near  stenog- 
rapher's desks,  provides 

storage  space  for  current  sup- 
ply of  stationary,  keeping 
it  neat  and  clean  away  from 
dust  and  fllee.  No.  140  has 
drop  lid.  No,  UO  open  vertical 
front    Ask  any  stationer. 


note  book  while 
taking  dicta- 
tion. The  wood 
tup*  are  14x18 
Inchea;  fur- 
nished in  Gold- 
en, Natural  or 
Weathered  Osk  or  Mahorany 
finishes.  Metal  frames  in  Black 
Enamel.  Oxidised  Copper  or 
Nickel  Plated.  Your  dealer  has 
one  in  stock  or  will  order  it  for  you. 


■.'  I  "        .       I*  tS«  SSSSI  <l(  1  l.neJ, 

ruins       »»«  !'"«•»« 

O      ,,.„  If  you  t..»  •  a  Sllltg 

Suggestions  gT;;: 

*n<4  r>e-»rs-*l  oW»*r  a  cams. 


The  ffefr  Manufacturing  Co. 

85  Ifnion  Street,  Monroe,  Mich. 

New  York-52  Park  Place  J| 
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Know  Filing 

Satisfaction 

6  Reel  Feature 

with  a 
Happy  Ending 
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OVERCROWDED  FILES 


LOST  LETTERS -ANGRY  BOSS 


tleir< 


VERTICAL-  EXPANDING 


File  Pockets 

are  needed 


BELLOWS-LIKE  EXPANSION 
CARES    FOR  OVERFLOW 


Free  Pass  to 
Filing  Satisfaction 


Tto       fa,  FREE  SAMPLE 

N«mcol  turn  ... 

Ad  Jrrtt  ..............  .. 

N»meof  pcr«r  11  .r.t|.n-rir._  .. 
Letter ut  <-«-...  


Alvah  Bushnell  CO  ,3ip-8 
925  filbert  st.,   p  m i  la.,  pa . 


Better  Light,  Better  Business 

(Continued  from  pw  15) 

loss  would  be  '23  per  cent.  As  time 
went  on  the  losses,  of  course,  would 
increase.  The  shop  owner,  however, 
would  be  paying  for  the  light  he  didn't 
get,  for  lamps  would  go  right  on 
consuming  their  full  input  of  current. 

The  reflector,  too.  catches  dirt.  If 
it  be  a  steel  direct  reflector  of  course 
there  is  small  chance  for  accumulations; 
but  if  it  be  an  inverted  unit  the  dirt 
may  easily  absorb  20  per  cent  of  the 
light  after  four  weeks  in  an  average 
factory  installation,  or  50  per  cent  at 
the  end  of  twenty  weeks. 

Wiping  out  a  unit  usually  does  about 
two-thirds  as  much  good  as  washing  il. 
but  it  is  well  to  wipe  frequently  and 
wash  every  third  time.  The  intervals 
vary  according  to  the  industry-,  but  in 
the  least  cleanly  of  manufacturing 
processes  lamps  and  fixtures  should  be 
wiped  every  three  days  or  washed  every 
five.  In  the  cleaner  places  these 
intervals  should  not  be  longer  than 
thirty  to  forty  days. 

The  cost  of  cleaning  varies  with  the 
type  of  equipment,  but  wiping  lamps 
and  reflectors  with  a  dry  cloth  averages 
5  cents  and  washing  10  cents.  In  one 
particularly  clean-aired  factory  fix- 
tures were  wiped  every  six  weeks  and 
washed  every  twelve  weeks.  The  cost 
of  both  cleanings  for  those  twelve 
weeks  was  15  cents,  while  the  cost  of 
the  electrical  energy  saved  in  the  form 
of  light  during  that  same  period  was 
39  cents. 

Color  of  walls  and  ceilings  is  im- 
portant, for  some  colors  reflect  more 
light  than  others.  It  is  well  known 
that  white  or  cream  tints  reflect  best 
and  generally  are  to  be  preferred  if  they 
are  not  glossed  to  produce  glare.  But 
whatever  their  color,  they,  too,  must 
be  cleaned  if  lamps  near  them  arc  to 
give  their  fullest  service.  Dirt  and 
dust  on  walls  rob  many  a  shop  of  light 
that  is  paid  for  but  never  delivered 
where  it  can  do  any  good. 

Today  approximately  18  per  cent  of 
American  industries  are  doing  8  per 
cent  of  their  manufacturing  under 
artificial  light  and  fi  per  cent  produce 


Do  You  Know  Your  Costs  ? 
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New  1921  Model 


IIIAIiHAPH 

YOUR  SHIPMENTS 

Simplicity,  Speed,  Endurance 

Simplicity  in  construction  because  of 
correct  design.  Speed  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  world's 
largest  shippers.  Durability  to  last 
a  Huiiness  Lifetime.  These,  plus  new 
and  improved  features  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  machine,  have 
made  the  DIAGRAPH  famous 
with  shippers  everywhere  for  the 
past  nineteen  years. 
There  is  a  DIAGRAPH  for  every 
need;  with  the  DIAGRAPH  you 
can  perform  a  broader  range  of  use- 
ful work  than  with  any  other  type. 

Try  It  Before  You  Buy  It 

Prove  to  your  own  satisfaction,  with- 
out expense,  that  the  DIAGRAPH 
will  avoid  drudgery,  error  and  delays 
in  shipping — simply  ask  us  to  send 
a  DIAGRAPH  today,  prepaid. 
Give  it  a  thorough  trial.  If  you 
like  it,  then  buy  it;  otherwise  re- 
turn it  at  our  expense. 

Shipping  Room  Supplies 

Stencil  board,  inks,  brushes  and 
other  shipping  room  supplies  can  be 
bought  at  marked  savings  direct 
from  our  St.  Louis  office  or  from 
branch  office  nearest  you. 


DIAGRAPH  STENCIL  MACHINE  CORP. 

1601  So.  K.n«.h.«h..,  Blvd..  ST.  HUMS.  MO. 
Br**t*  «#m»  tm  aUtHueitml 
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.i  little  more  than  half  their  goods  by 
lamp  light.  The  necessity  for  better 
production,  less  spoilage,  more  con- 
tented workers  and  better  discipline 
miong  them  has  already  led  several 
states  to  adopt  lighting  codes  fixing 
legal  minimum  intensities  for  factories. 

Since  the  cost  of  light  has  decreased 
to  one-fifth  what  it  was  in  1909,  there 
has  been  no  stubborn  protest  by 
industry  against  such  laws.  The  bene- 
fits of  light  are  too  obvious. 

The  Institution  in  the  Ad 

(Continued  from  p»se  20) 

do  it  best  by  breaking  up  the  advertise- 
ment into  units,  thus  sacrificing 
mechanical  unity  for  unity  of  thought. 
Personally,  I  favor  this  new  departure, 
not  only  because  small  ads  appeal  so 
strongly  to  the  eye  but  because  they 
focus  the  attention  upon  one  thing  and 
are  likely  to  be  read  because  they  look 
easy  to  read. 

Newspapers  in  towns  of  less  than 
100,000  population  receive  a  more 
careful  reading  than  do  those  in  the 
large  cities.  Everybody  in  the  family 
reads  them;  they  arescairrredwith  care 
and  commented  upon  in  the  family 
circle.  The  merchant  who  uses  such 
newspapers  may  well  consider  care- 
fully the  idea  of  using  several  small  ads 
instead  of  one  large  one.  devoting  each 
advertisement  to  one  article  or  one  kind 
of  article,  and  placing  the  ads  on 
different  pages. 

This  departure  from  .custom  will 
attract  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It 
will  also  concentrate  the  attention  of 
each  reader  upon  the  advertising  in 
which  he  or  she  is  especially  interested. 
The  man  will  see  the  small  advertise- 
ment devoted  to  clothes,  underwear,  or 
hats.  The  woman  will  sec  the  adver- 
tisement devoted  to  feminine  apparel 
or  household  goods.  Each  advertise- 
ment will  stand  a  better  chance  of  being 
seen  and  read  by  those  to  whom  it 
appeals  than  if  it  were  a  small  part  of  a 
large  advertisement,  buried  in  a  mass 
of  items  of  unrelated  goods. 

Perhaps  specialization  is  another 
direction  in  which  department  store 
advertising  may  be  said  to  have  im- 
proved. Many  stores  now  employ  the 
work  of  a  number  of  artists,  applying 
their  different  techniques  to  various 
classes  of  goods  for  which  they  are 
specially  adapted.  The  writing  of 
department  store  copy  is  also  specialized 
in  the  same  way;  no  longer  docs  one 
man  or  woman  write  it  all,  as  was  the 
rase  a  few  years  ago.  Writers,  as  well 
as  artists,  have  their  techniques;  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  results  in  more 
attractive  and  convincing  copy. 

A  "feature  writer"  has  his  place  in 
advertising  as  well  as  in  the  editorial 
section  of  the  newspaper  or  magazine. 
The  advertisement  of  Hudson's,  of 
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10,000  SALESMEN'S  CALLS  PER  DAY 

i>  what  this  one  girl's  work  represents.  On  her  regular  typewriter  she 
stencils  a  list  of  addresses  into  Elliott  Index  Girds.  Then,  as  often  as 
the  Salesman*!? r  wishes  to  reach  people  on  this  list,  she  runs  these 
cards  through  the  ADDRESSERPRESS-—  which  automatically  addresses 
the  circulars,  statements,  samples,  or  whatever  is  to  be  sent  out.  Won- 
derful economy  in  these  days  of  timid  buying,  and  heavy  traveling  costs. 

Stnd  for  our  BookUt  " Addr4***rprtui*g" 

THE  ELLIOTT  COMPANY,  143  Albany  Sl,  Cambridge,  Ms 


|  BaBJTTMf  tLUOTT  CO. 


EVER  ink  an  addrrKsing  machine  and  wonder  when  an  inker  would 
be  made  to  print  uniform  ad<lrrs»es  and  allow  the  operator  to  go 
home  at  night  with  clean  hands?  The  ADDRESSER  PRESS  ink- 
ing device  gives  you  your  wish.  The  ink  is  squeezed  out  of  a  tube  into 
•  reservoir — just  like  tooth  paste.  Creat  convenience!  Yet  this  is  only 
one  of  many  m|K-rii«r  efficiencies  offered  by  the  ADDRESSERPRESS. 


(HtllKUt        *  t  C  f  I  <> 
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"R/TULTIGRAPH  ribbons  and 
1YJ.  razors  are  very  much  alike. 
Constant  use  will  do  very  much 
the  same  thing  to  your  multi- 
graph  ribbons  that  it  does  to 
the  cutting  edge  of  a  razor. 

Don't  throw  your  old  ribbons  away 
any  more  than  you  would  discard  your 
razor  after  a  few  shaves. 

HALCO 
Multigraph  Ribbon 
RE-INKER 

will  quickly  replace  the  ink  in  used 
ribbons,  making  them  print  like  new, 
at  very  small  cost. 

HALCO  Re-inkers  are  compact  and  so 
simply  constructed  that  no  experience  is 
needed  to  operate.  Guaranteed  byusand 
sold  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  user. 

Sand  now  for  our  latMt  Catalor 
and  Booklat  on  tha  Car*  and 
Uaa  of  MultlfrapH  Ribbon*.  No 
char*-'  or  obligation. 

THE  SHALLCROSS  CO. 

1450  Cr.r' .  F*rry  Raad     PK.I.d.lpb...  P.. 
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Coir  Stickers  grasp  attention 
and  interest.  Our  designers 
constantly  produce  novelties 
that  are  inexpensive  business- 
getters.  Whether  it  is  a  big  or 
little  order,  we  give  it  an  expert 
touch  that  makes  our  Stickers 
distinctive. 

We  have  satisfied  customers  through- 
out the  United  States  and  in  Canada 
and  Mexico.  We  can  satisfy  you. 
Our  Sticker*  have  extra  adhesive 
quality,  are  carefully  printed  and  the 
colors  are  unsurpassed  for  brilliance, 
beauty  and  permanency. 

We  make  Stickers  of  all  sixes  and 
kinds.  Our  capacity  is  practically 
unlimited.  We  can  make  a  thousand 
or  a  million. 

Send  for  our  booklet  in 
colors.    It  gives  prices. 

ST.  LOUIS  STICKER  CO. 

627  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Detroit,  entitled  "Horatia  at  the 
Bridge  Party,"  obviously  written  by  a 
woman,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
work  of  a  specialist. 

Every  retail  merchant  should  read 
department  store  advertising,  clip  it,  file 
it  by  subjects  and  adapt  the  ideas  it 
embodies,  the  methods  of  illustration, 
display  and  description  of  goods.  The 
department  store  embraces  every  vari- 
ety of  retailing,  it  enlists  the  services  of 
the  best  advertising  talent  available; 
it  has  had  many  years  of  experience  and 
spends  a  large  amount  of  money. 
Presumably,  therefore,  the  department 
store  knows  all  about  retail  advertising 
that  has  yet  been  discovered  and  the 
fruits  of  its  knowledge  and  experience 
are  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  news- 
papers free  to  all  who  wish  to  gather 
them. 

Stone  Age  Demonstration 

"Demonstrating?"  said  the  grizzled 
musketeer  of  marketing.  He  paused 
to  light  another  stogie,  and  the  little 
group  of  salesmen,  who,  marooned  in 
the  lobby  of  a  tiny  hotel  in  the  Middle 
West  on  a  rainy  Sunday  evening,  had 
laid  aside  their  Chicago  newspapers  to 
hear  the  veteran  talk  of  other  days, 
hitched  their  chairs  closer  and  grinned 
expectantly. 

"Demonstrating!"  repeated  the 
road-wise  raconteur.  "Folks  talk  of 
that  nowadays  as  if  it  were  something 
new.  But  it's  old,  as  old  as  this  hotel 
—  and  I've  been  coming  here  for  thirty 
years.  The  only  difference  between 
the  demonstrating  of  a  generation  ago 
and  the  demonstrating  of  the  present 
day  is  that  back  yonder  we  didn't  have 
as  good  things  to  demonstrate.  Hence 
our  methods  may  have  been  a  little 
cruder. 

"I  was  traveling  out  of  Chicago  for  a 
stove  concern.  We  had  brought  out 
something  brand  new  — a  malleable 
iron  stove.  Malleable  iron,  you  know, 
won't  break  as  does  cast  iron,  but  it 
will  stand  the  heat  just  as  well.  Our 
stove  was  virtually  unbreakable.  You 
could  do  tricks  with  it.  1  had  a  trick 
that  I  used  — exactly  the  same  trick  — 
with  every  new  customer  that  I 
approached  with  that  stove. 

"I  carried  a  sample,  a  whole  stove. 
In  the  provincial  territory  —  and  nearly 
all  my  territory  was  provincial  — I  used 
to  tote  that  sample  of  mine  from  town 
to  town  in  a  chartered  wagon.  The 
driver  of  the  wagon  always  was  in  on 
the  plot.  And  this  is  how  we  operated: 

"We'd  arrive  in  a  town  and  I'd  leave 
the  wagon,  with  the  driver  in  charge, 
and  go  call  on  the  hardware  dealer. 
I'd  tell  him  about  our  new  malleable 
iron  stove  and  evplain  that  I  had  one 
of  the  stoves  in  town  to  show  to  him. 
I'd  ask  his  permission  to  send  the  stove 
up  to  his  store  for  his  inspection. 
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Dayton  Moneyweight 
Parcel  Post  Scale 

No.  145 

Capacity,  Seventy  Pound* 


Automatically  weighing  and  computing 
to  tht  full  capacity  of  tha  scale. 

Moneyweight  Scale  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
Sa/s*  Ditlribution 
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Generally,  of  course,  he  would  consent. 
Then  I'd  tell  the  retailer  that  I  was 
going  to  step  over  to  the  hotel  to  wrile 
a  couple  of  letters,  that  in  the  mean- 
time the  driver  would  bring  the  stove 
to  the  store  and  that  I'd  come  back  a 
little  later  to  demonstrate  it.  Then 
I'd  go  back  to  the  wagon  and  tell  the 
driver  to  do  his  worst. 

"In  my  absence  the  wagon  would 
back  up  to  the  curb  in  front  of  the 
hardware  man's  store.  Usually  the 
proprietor  would  come  out  and  say  to 
the  driver,  Tf  you'll  wail  a  minute,  a 
couple  of  us  will  come  out  and  help  you 
unload  the  stove.' 

"But  that  driver  always  was  in  a 
hurry.  He  was  instructed  to  be. 
Besides,  he  was  a  hard-boiled  guy. 
Before  anybody  could  come  out  to  help 
him  he'd  start  unloading  the  stove 
himself.  He'd  slide  the  thing  to  the 
hack  end  of  the  wagon,  open  the  tail- 
gate and  then  grab  hold  of  the  bottom 
of  the  stove  from  inside  the  wagon,  and 
tip  'cr  up.  But  always  he  was  too 
>trong.  He'd  lip  Vr  up  too  far  and 
-he'd  topple  over  away  from  him.  drop 
two  or  three  feet  and  land,  upside 
down  usually  and  with  a  horrible 
<  latter,  on  the  stone  sidewalk. 

"Of  course,  excitement  would  follow. 
The  hardware  dealer  and  his  men 
would  come  out.  Sometimes  a  little 
crowd  would  gather.  And  at  jost 
aboul  that  time  I  would  arrive  on  the 
scene  and  ask.  'What's  the  mailer?' 

"C.encrally,  the  store  proprietor 
would  volunteer  to  explain  —  and  apolo- 
gize. He'd  say:  'Why  I  told  that 
durn-fool  driver  of  yours  to  wait  a 
minute  and  we'd  help  him  unload  the 
stove;  but  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  terrible 
rush,  and  before  we  could  come  out  to 
give  him  a  lift  he  tried  to  unload  it 
himself  and  he  dropped  it  on  the  side- 
walk. I'm  danced  sorry,  but  it  wasn't 
exactly  my  fault." 

"  "Sure  it  wasn't  you  fault."  I'd  say. 
but  that  doesn't  make  any  difference. 
You  can't  hurt  this  stove  much  by 
dropping  it.  Let's  take  it  inside  and 
look  it  over.' 

"Then  I'd  gather  up  the  lids  and 
throw  'em  on  the  stove  and  we'd  carry 
it  into  the  store  and  the  hardware 
dealer,  himself,  would  examine  il. 
1  Ic  wouldn't  find  as  much  as  a  crack. 

"Rough  work?  Maybe.  But  it  sold 
a  good  many  malleable  iron  stoves." 

Indefinite 

"Is  this  the  hosiery  department?" 
said  the  voice  over  the  phone. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  weary  saleslady. 

"Have  you  any  flesh-colored  stock- 
ings in  stock?"  asked  the  voice. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  weary  saleslady. 
"Whadda  yc  want  — pink,  yellow,  or 
black?"  —Cincinnati  Inquirer. 
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Egry  Registers 

in  Retail  Business 

are  solving  the  problem  of  conserving  profits,  performing  this  most  wonderful 
of  achievements  by  the  simple  method  of  placing  the  merchant  in  complete 
control  of  his  business  -making  him  master  of  it  and  nof  subservient  to  it. 
That's  the  point. 

Become  Master  of  Your  Business 

by  gaining  a  thorough  insight  of  the  details  of  every  transaction,  thus  automati- 
cally certainty  takes  its  place,  eliminating  question  and  doubt,  preventing 
shifting  of  responsibility  and  avoiding  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  disputes. 
More  profit  is  gained  by  the  savings  effected  than  by  former  methods  of  increas 
ing  selling  prices.  Increased  efficiency  becomes  a  fact.  More  satisfied  patrons 
created.    Less  worry.    More  time  for  thought  to  business  upbuilding. 

EGRY  System  of  Retail  Sales 

properly  conducted  will  make  you  master  of  your  business  by  providing  you  with 
the  means  of  securing  the  complete  history  of  each  day's  business  and  keep  you 
constantly  informed  as  to  details  of  every  transaction. 

You  will  know: 

V — What  merchandise  has  been  sold 

2 —  What  goods  have  been  removed  from  surplus  stock 

3 —  Productivity  of  salespersons 

4 —  What  your  daily  profits  are 

5 —  Whether  charge  items  hove  been  properly  posted 

6 —  Of  any  losses  on  sales 

7 —  That  protection  has  been  given  every  pHtron 

8  Exactly  what  your  cash  sales  are 

9  That  all  payments  have  been  properly  recorded 
10    Exactly  what  money  has  been  paid  out 

The  Egry  Auditor  is  distinctively  in  a  class  all  its  own.  It  is  the  most  protective 
sales  recording  device  ever  offered  to  the  merchant.  Its  simplicity  coupled  with 
its  for  reaching  results  has  won  for  it  the  hearty  approval  of  users. 

Saved  $263.51  in  48  Days 

that  What  Mr.  L.  R.  Roth.of  Indianapolis,  says  the  Egry  System  did  for  him. 

You  ought  to  know  more  about  this  truly  remarkable  system  and  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  supply  the  information  without  any  obligation  to  purchase — just  an 
opportunity  to  prove  to  you  the  merits  of  the  Egry  System. 

The  Egry  Register  Company 

Dept.  B,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Say  von  saw  our  ad  In  BUSINESS  — it  will  identify  ycu. 
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Barrougb*  Adding  and  Listing 
Machine*  ant  buut  in  different 
model*  of  varying  nae  to  At  the 
need*  ol  any  kind  ot  baunea*. 
la/ge  or  imalJ. 


Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Ma- 
chine* bring  to  tne  pnatfng  of 
ledger*  and  other  important  n»- 
corda  the  automatic  »cciirarv 
and  apeed  that  diaracten**- 
macJtln*  method*. 


BurroMglti  Calculator*  add. 
multiply.  *«  Mr  art  and  div*de 
without  printing  the  ngurr* — 

■  Ivkng     w-ir.ir:!     ri-tulti    in  lUc 

«horlr*t  u«M**biff  time. 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 
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They  say — "the  best 

filing  department  in  the  U.  S." 

Practically  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  H.  K.  Hulford  Company,  manufac- 
turing chemists.   They  do  a  tremendous  business,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Library  Bureau  was  asked  to  assist  in  the  reorganization  of  their  filing  depart- 
ment. An  intensive  study  was  made  of  their  problem.  The  report  of  this  in- 
vestigation was  read  in  a  special  meeting  of  15  department  heads  —  discussed 
from  every  angle — and  adopted! 

L.  B.  not  only  worked  out  the  most  practical  filing  method,  but  actually  in- 
stalled the  system,  started  it  going,  showed  executives  how  to  use  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  instructed  the  file  clerks  how  to  keep  it  running  smoothly. 

Today,  the  executives  and  employees  of  the  H.  K.  Hulford  Company  say  they 
have  "the  best  filing  department  in  the  United  States". 

These  days,  a  good  filing  system  is  more  necessary  than  ever  before.  If  you  are 
having  trouble,  call  in  the  L.  B.  representative.   He  knows  his  business. 

Write  for  64-page  catalog  —  "  Vertical  filing  " 
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Card  and  filing 
systems 


reau 


Founded  1876 


Filing  cabinets 
wood  and  steel 


Boston 
43  Federal  street 

Alhanv,  M  Plate  atrrrt 
Atlanta,  102  N  Prynr  puree! 
italtlmorr.  It  Mint  unvl 

Hirmiruthnm.  Vault  Moor,  JetTeraon 

County  Hank  bid*. 
Ttrtdirrpnrt,  I»>fl  Main  atreet 
MuRalo.  120-122  I'mrl  alrrrt 
t  i    .  i.li  ■  '.  243  Huprrlor  arcade 
(  iriumbm,  20  Poulb  Third  alrrrt 
I  H-Iivrr.  4 .VMM  (Jaa  and  Klrrtnc  bids. 
]>.-.  Mnlnm,  20:1  Hublirtl  bldc- 
j  "  ■ i'.  1414  Waalungtoo  bird. 
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New  York 
316  Broadway 


Philadelphia 
910  Chestnut  street 


Chicago 
6  N.  Michigan  ave. 


Ilrlr.  Pa,.  323  Comrorrrr  blda*. 
I  sll  Hirer,  JW  Itnllori]  alrrrt 
llanfurd.  t*  Frarl  atrrrt 
llcjiaclmi,  1 1  ](■  l.i:,.  avenue 
I  nil  tana  pol  la.  2 1 2  Mrrrbant*  llatta  bliltf. 
Kanaaa  Illy,  11  j  Oiark  bllld. 
Loum-lllr.  Ky  .  WIN  Hrtiublk  Wdl. 
Milwaukee,  f. Jo  t  nxwrll  Mori 
Minneapolis,  42M*«ruiid  avenue.  South 
Nf»  orlrabu,  S12  rirapurrri 
Vrwnrk.  N.  J.  31  rilnum  atrrrt 
Ittmbunch.  6J7-A39  Oliver  bids. 
IliN  OFFICES— London     Manchester  Plrmlrutham 


Pnrlland.  Mr.,  nr.f.  Maaonle  blda. 
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workmanship  is  the  Mimeograph's  habitual  prod- 
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That's  the  way  our  filing  system  works. 
Its  speed;  its  precision;  its  flexibility ;  its 
convenience  give  you  the  facts  at  a  glance. 

We've  put  into  this  system  the  concen- 
trated experience  of  33  years'  constant 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  modern  busi- 
ness office. 

And  you'll  like  the  way  our  supplies  are 
made:  from  good  materials — the  best  for 
the  purpose — stuff  that  lasts  and  "wears 
well." 
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Goods  Well  Displayed 
Are  Half  Sold 


EVERYONE  knows  that  stacks  well  displayed 
sell  more  quickly  and  more  easily.  And, 
that  the  customer  knows  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion in  selecting  merchandise  from  clean-cut, 
trim,  stable-looking  shelves. 

Allsteel  shelving  is  designed  to  give  just  this 
kind  of  sales-inviting  impression.  It  may  be 
erected  for  counters  or  light  loads  and,  by  in- 
serting optional  angles  under  the  shelves,  may 
be  used  for  storing  or  displaying  the  heaviest 
kinds  of  materials.  It  has  a  special  finishing 
strip  on  shelves  used  for  display  purposes.  These 
give  a  neat  and  attractive  impression. 

Permanent,  as  only  high-grade  shelving  must 


be,  Allsteel  shelving  is  also  most  economical. 
Once  installed,  your  shelving  worries  are  over. 
And  no  matter  what  changes  in  space  may 
develop,  it  is  adaptable  to  every  space  condition; 
to  every  color  scheme;  to  every  display  need. 

You  run  no  risk  in  buying  shelving  that  bears 
the  name  "Allsteel."  For  the  future  success 
of  our  business  rests  on  your  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion. We  know  It,  and  have  made  "quality" 
the  key- thought  of  our  building. 

If  you  contemplate  steel  shelving,  don't  fail  to 
get  prices  on  Allsteel.  See  our  local  dealer  or 
write  us  for  32-page  shelving  booklet. 
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The  People  Sit  in  Judgment 

By  Arthur  H.  Little 


THE  TIME  is  surely  coming  when 
the  labor  agitator  will  be  an 
extinct  as  the  dodo." 
Judge  W.  L.  Huggins,  chief  justice 
of  the  Court  of  Industrial  Relation* 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  sat  at  his  desk 
in  the  state  capitol  at  Topekd  and 
wrote  as  he  talked.  He  was  signing 
his  name,  time  after  time,  at  the 
bottom  of  sheets  of  paper  and  turn- 
ing each  sheet  face  downward  in  a 
growing  stack  at  his  left  hand,  fie 
looked  up.  pen  poised  in  the  air.  and 
v.cnl  on: 

•"Why  not?  Why  shouldn't  capital 
:md  labor  sit  down  across  a  table  from 
each  other,  just  as  you  and  I  are 
fitting  here,  and  thresh  out  their 
differences  without  recourse  to  lock- 
out or  strike?  Well  that's  what's 
■  oining.  just  as  sure  as  shooting.  The 
l.ibor  agitator,  the  strike  leader,  the 

independently  arbitrary  employer  will 

simply  erase  to  exist.  Of  course,  there 
will  be  labor  unions.  Modern  thought 
recognizes  that  collective  bargaining  is 
light  and  efficient.  But  the  oflicers  of 
those  labor  unions  will  Ik*  mere 
financial  agents,  empowered  by  the 
unions  to  represent  them  at  the  council 
t.ible  with  capital  and  do  their  ban;. lin- 
ing for  them.  Differences  between 
capital  and  labor  will  be  adjudicated  in 
a  permanent  court  — not  arbitrated 
lH*fore  a  temporary  board  of  arbitration 
—  and  that  court  will  be  one  set  up  by 
the  people  and  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  people's  welfare. 
That's  what's  coming.    You'll  sect" 

And  the  presiding  judge  of  the  fir\t 
court  of  its  kind  in  America,  a  court 
that  he  created  by  writing  the  law  that 
established  it.  went  on  signing  his 
name. 

Kansas  probably  produces  more 
wheat  than  any  other  state  in  the 
nation.  One  is  inclined  to  think  of 
Kansas  as  an  agricultural  slate;  and 
so  it  is.  But  down  toward  its  south- 
eastern corner  Kansas  has  another 
Pittsburg.  This  is  a  smaller  Pitts- 
burg than  the  eastern  one  and  it  is  a 
center,  not  of  steel  making,  but  of  coal 
mining.  Soil  coal,  of  good  quality, 
crops  out  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  offers  itself  for  "strip" 
mining.    Twelve  thousand  miners. 


unionized  to  a  man,  are  employed  in 
those  coal  mines  of  Southeastern 
Kansas.  There  you  have  industr\ : 
and  when  you  have  industry  you 
generally  have  industrial  troubles. 

In  the  period  between  April,  1016, 
and  December  31,  I9IX.  there  were,  in 
the  coal  minis  in  Kansas,  a  total  of 
MV\  separate  strikes.  According  to 
figures  complied  by  Governor  Henry 
J.  Allen,  the  amount  in  dollars  and 
rents  gained  by  the  miners  from  those 
364  strikes  was  exactly  $784.84;  and 


W.  L.  Huttlna.  pmldlnft  jud*«  of  the  kmu. 
Court  of  Industrial  Rtlatkmt 

the  miners'  total  loss  in  wages,  as 
figured  at  the  current  scale  and  as 
incurred  by  their  idleness  during  the 
strikes,  was  1 1.006.454.4 1. 

Fconomically.  that  was  bad  enough. 
But  in  the  Kansas  \-iew  of  industrial 
relations  it  was  only  one-half  the  story, 
leaving  out.  for  this  consideration,  the 
losses  of  the  mine  operators,  there  was 
still  another  group  that  suffered  from 
those  strikes;  and  that  group  was  the 
public.  Kansas,  as  a  community  of 
persons,  holds  the  view  that  industrial 
relations  in  lines  of  industry,  such  as 
the  mining  of  coal,  that  have  to  do  with 
public  service  and  with  the  sustaining 
of  human  life,  constitute  a  public  con- 


cern. It  is  that  view  that  Kansas  has 
written  into  the  statute  that  lies  behind 
the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions. The  story  of  the  writing  of  the 
law  and  of  the  birth  of  the  court  goes 
back  to  those  strip  mines  on  the 
prairies  around  Pittsburg. 

It  was  in  the  closing  months  of  191 'J 
that  warfare  In-tween  the  mine  oper- 
ators and  the  miners  around  Pittsburg 
look  on  the  characteristics  of  a  siege. 
Demanding  shorter  working  hours  and 
an  increase  of  GO  per  cent  in  wages, 
twelve  thousand  miners  had  struck 
in  the  midst  of  a  Kansas  winter;  they 
refused  to  go  back.  The  operators,  on 
their  pari,  sat  tight  and  said,  "We'll 
starve  'em  out."  And  the  public'* 
So  far  as  either  the  miners  or  the 
operators  seemed  concerned,  the  public 
could  freeze. 

Governor  Allen  acted.  I  fe  called  for 
volunteers  to  work  the  mines.  More 
than  ten  thousand  men  responded. 
They  came  from  the  farms,  from  the 
cities,  from  offices,  from  Kansas  I'ni- 
versityand  from  the  state  agricultural 
college,  from  the  ranks  of  the  American 
Legion.  From  the  ten  thousand  were 
picked  about  a  thousand  men.  With 
the  Fourth  Regiment  of  the  Kansas 
National  Guard  under  command  of 
Adjutant  (ieneral  C  I.  Martin  as  an 
escort  and  with  Governor  Allen  as 
their  field  marshal,  the  thousand 
entrained  at  Topeka,  went  down  to 
Pittsburg,  took  over  those  mines  in 
the  name  of  the  state  and  operated 
them  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 

The  deadlock  was  broken.  The 
mine  operators,  eager  now  to  retrieve 
their  properties— the  more  so  since 
those  properties  had  been  placed  in 
lH-tter  shape  than  before  — bestirred 
themselves  toward  a  settlement  with 
the  miners;  and  the  miners,  on  their 
part,  convinced  that  their  union  offi- 
cials may  have  exaggerated  a  little 
when  they  had  predicted  that  not  a 
pound  of  coal  ever  would  bo  mined  in 
the  Pittsburg  district  except  by  union 
miners,  were  eager  to  settle. 

The  strike  over,  Governor  Allen 
went  back  to  the  capital  and  issued  a 
call  for  a  special  session  of  the  Kansas 
legislature.  While  the  law-makers  were 
coming  in,  the  governor  held  cour  ! 
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Ho  sought  a  law  that  would  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  Pittsburg  afTuir. 
He  talked  with  lawyers  and  he  talked 
with  William  Allen  White,  the  writer. 
Then  he  called  into  consultation  a  man 
who  for  years  had  been  studying  this 
very  thing  of  industrial  relations  and 
the  public  interest  in  those  relations 
and  who,  in  n  public  speech  some  six 
years  before,  had  brought  down  to 
date  as  applicable  to  the  industrial- 
relations  problems  of  today  a  legal 
principle  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old.  That  man  was  W.  L  Hoggins, 
lawyer,  and  then  a  member  of  the 
stale  public  utilities  commission  of 
Kansas. 

*  This  man  wrote  the  law  the  governor 
sought,  and  in  the  writing  thereof  he 
sat  down  between  the  lines  that  same 
two  -hundred  -and  -fifty  -year -old  legal 
principle,  a  principle  written  by  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  ol  England.  As  Sir 
Matthew  wrote  it.  the  principle  was 
this: 

Whenever  the  king  or  a  subject  have 
a  public  wharf  to  which  all  persons 
must  come,  who  come  to  that  port  to 
unload  their  goods,  in  that  case  then 
cannot  be  taken  arbitrary  and  cx- 
rcssivc  duties  for  cranage,  wharf aar. 
etc.,  but  the  duties  must  bcrensonabli- 
and  moderate,  for  now  the  wharf  and 
the  crane  and  other  conveniences  are 
anVcted  with  0  public  interest  and 
they  cease  to  be  juris  private  only. 

That  is  the  basis  of  all  present-day 
law  regulating  public  service  corpora- 
tions. That  principle  of  Hale's  is  the 
principle  that  lies  behind  the  regulation 
of  railroad  rales  and  thechurgesfortele- 
phone  and  telegraph  service,  for  gas  and 
for  electricity.  And  that  principle,  ex- 
tended, is  the  principle  that  lies  behind 
all  modern-day  legislation  that  compels 
public  service  corporations  not  only  to 
make  their  charges  "reasonable  and 
moderate,"  but  to  continue  giving 
service. 

And  it  was  that  principle,  still 
further  extended,  that  Public  Service 
Commissioner  Huggins,  after  con- 
ferences wilh  the  governor  and  with 
his  brother  lawyers,  wrote,  into  a  bill 
that  became  a  law  and  more  than  a 
law.  in  that  it  has  been  called  an 
industrial  code.  Briefly,  the  extended 
principle  was  this: 

That  the  public  not  only  has  the 
right  to  fix  charges  that  may  be 
exacted  by  what  ordinarily  an;  regarded 
as  public  service  corporations  and 
to  see  to  it  that  the  service  rendered 
by  these  corporations  is  adequate  and 
continuous,  but  that  these  rights  of  the 
public  apply  wilh  reference  to  other 
corporations,  companies  and  individ- 
uals that  are  "affected  with  a  public 
interest,"  in  lhat  they  are  engaged  in 
the  production  of  such  necessities  of 
life  as  fuel,  food  and  clothing;  and 
furthermore  that  the  public  may  insure 
I  he  continued  service  of  public  service 
corporations  and  the  uninterrupted 


supply  of  the  necessities  of  life  by 
prohibiting  employers  engaged  in  those 
specified  industries  from  ceasing  or 
curtailing  their  operations  by  lock-outs 
of  employees  or  otherwise,  and  by 
prohibiting  the  employees  of  those 
employers  from  interfering  with  that 
service  and  that  continuous  supply  of 
the  neccssilies.  either  by  strike  or 
otherwise. 

That,  broadly,  was  the  principle. 
But  a  principle  needs  an  instrument; 
and  so  Public  Service  Commissioner 
I  luggins  built  into  his  law  the  structure 
of  a  court  of  industrial  relations,  a 
tribunal  of  the  people  that  was  to  sit 
in  judgment,  not  as  an  arbitrator  but 
as  an  adjudicator,  in  matters  in  which 
those  relutions  should  touch  the  public 
interest.  Then  he  put  an  edge  on  that 
instrument  by  providing  a  penally  — 
a  penally  for  the  employer  who  would 
lock  out  his  employees  or  otherwise 
shut  off  or  cut  down  his  service  or  his 
production,  and  a  penally  for  em- 
ployees in  those  lines  of  industry  who 
would  strike. 

JpASHIONED  thus  and  accompanied 
by  a  message  from  the  governor 
urging  its  passage,  the  bill  went  before 
the  special  session  of  the  Kansas  legis- 
lature. Then  began  a  new  warfare  that 
waged  for  many  days  beneath  the  capi- 
tol  dome.  Organized  labor  fought  the 
bill  and  brought  its  heaviest  guns  to 
bear.  Frank  P.  Walsh  came  over  from 
Kansas  City  and  spoke  for  an  entire 
day  against  it.  On  the  following  day 
J.  I.  Sheppard.  also  representing  labor, 
hammered  the  bill  for  three  hours. 
The  author  of  the  law  himself  look  the 
floor  and  defended  it.  William  Allen 
White,  speaking,  as  he  said,  neither 
for  capital  nor  labor  but  for  the  people, 
was  another  advocate.  And  finally, 
nineteen  days  after  the  convening  of 
the  special  session,  the  bill  was  passed 
and  became  a  law.  By  appointment 
of  the  governor.  Public  Service  Com- 
missioner I  luggins  became  Judge  I  lug- 
gins,  presiding  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Industrial  Relations,  which  he  had 
conceived.  The  governor  appointed 
the  two  other  judges  provided  lor  by 
the  law.  and  Ihe  three-judge  court 
began  functioning.  So  much  for  history. 

In  its  first  fiscal  year  the  court 
passed  on  twenty-eight  cases.  Twenty- 
five  were  brought  by  lubor  to  increase 
wages  or  otherwise  improve  working 
conditions;  one  was  filed  by  capital, 
and  two  were  original  investigations 
made  by  the  court  itself  under  a  pro- 
vision of  the  law  that  empowers  the 
tribunal  to  investigate  and  adjudicati- 
on its  own  initiative.  In  thirteen 
cases  wage  increases  were  granted  to 
labor.  In  three  cases  wage  increases 
asked  by  labor  were  refused  by  the 
court,  on  the  ground  that  the  wage 
already  being  paid  was  fair.  One 
case    was    settled    without    a  court 


decision  when  the  relief  applied  for  by 
the  workers  was  granted  by  the 
employers  during  the  trial.  In  another 
case  the  court  sat  as  an  umpire,  ruling 
on  the  terms  of  a  collective  contract 
between  capital  and  labor. 

In  one  of  its  two  original  investiga- 
tions the  court  went  deeply  into  an 
examination  of  the  fuel  situation  in 
Kansas,  from  the  mining  of  the  coal  to 
its  marketing.  In  the  other  the  court 
looked  into  industrial  establishments 
engaged  in  the  milling  of  (lour.  In 
each  of  these  investigations,  under  the 
authority  vested  in  it  by  the  law.  the 
court  summoned  officers  of  companies, 
put  them  under  oath  and  questioned 
them,  ordered  books  and  accounts 
brought  into  court  for  examination  and 
sent  its  own  investigators  afield  for 
additional  data.    Nobody  protested. 

In  not  every  case  brought  before 
the  court  since  its  establishment  have 
industrial  relutions  been  involved.  A 
milling  company  at  Hutchinson  had 
been  operating,  during  the  days  of 
business  expansion,  twenty-four  hours 
a  day.  Came  business  depression. 
The  milling  concern  sought  to  curtail 
its  operations  to  harmonize  them  with 
the  decreased  demand  for  its  product. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Kansas 
industrial  code  the  company  filed  a 
petition  in  the  Court  of  Industrial 
Relations,  asking  official  sanction  of 
the  desired  curtailment.  The  court 
investigated,  determined  that  the  mill- 
ing company  was  innocent  of  an 
ulterior  motive  to  increase  the  price 
of  flour  by  lowering  the  supply  and 
that  conditions  really  warranted  the 
curtailment,  and  granted  the  petition. 

As  an  umpire  the  court  heard  the 
case  of  the  Fort  Scott  Sorghum  Syrup 
Company  when  that  concern  applied 
for  relief  from  the  terms  of  a  contract 
wilh  its  employees.  Here  was  a  little 
concern,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
syrup  from  sorghum  cane.  Its  period 
of  active  operation,  it  was  shown  to  the 
court,  covered  a  period  of  only  fifty  ,to 
ninety  days  — a  period  called  the 
"campaign"  -  in  the  fall  of  each  year. 
During  the  "campaign"  farmers 
brought  in  their  sorghum  cane  by  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  tons  and 
the  little  crushing  plant  ran  day  and 
night.  But.  with  the  "campaign"  over 
and  for  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  mill 
had  nothing  to  do  but  refine  and  mix 
the  syrup  and  prepare  it  for  table  ut. 

The  sorghum  company  had  signed  a 
contract  wilh  Local  Union  No.  412  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Fire- 
men and  Oilers,  and,  by  this  contract, 
the  company  had  agreed  to  a  "closed 
shop"  arrangement  wilh  reference  to 
its  firemen.  Shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  1920  "campaign"  there  arose  a 
question  concerning  those  same  fire- 
men. In  normal  times  it  had  been 
the  company's  custom  to  retain  through 
the  year  a  chief  engine^  t«n(9SsjsJgfc 


engineer,  a  fireman 

and  an  assistant  fire- 
man. Testimony 
showed  that  in  pre- 
vious years  there  had 
been  work  for  all  four 
men. 

But  late  in  1920 
the  sorghum  com- 
pany's business  fell  ofl. 
most  precipitately. 
The  concern  laid  ofT 
the  firemen  and  pro- 
posed to  operate  its 
one  boiler  and  one  engine  by  the 
engineer   and   assistant   engineer  on 
their  respective  shifts,  each  acting  as 
his  own   fireman.    On    the  witness 
stand  the  chief  engineer  admitted  that 
he  was  willing,  and  qualified,  to  fire 
his  own  boiler.    The  company  was 
willing  to  have  him  do  so.  Everybody 
was  willing,  except  Local  412.  Local 
112  pointed    out    that    neither  the 
engineer  nor   the  assistant  engineer 
was  a  union  fireman  and  that,  anyway, 
if  both   men   were  union  men.  the 
union's  rule  of  "one  job,  one  man." 
would    have   prohibited    them  from 
holding  down  two  jobs  apiece. 

In  its  official  opinion  the 
thus   summed   up   the  case: 
controversy  seems  to  narrow 
down  to  the  question  whether  this  little 
company  shall  be  required  at  this  time, 
with  its  business  practically  paralyzed, 
to  pay  out  twelve  dollars  per  day  for 
men  who  will  each  be  required  to  do 
only  two  hours'  work  per  day.  The 
amount  involved  is  insignificant,  but 
the  principle  is  important.    Here  is  a 
little    plant    operating    under  very 
adverse  conditions.    It  is  shown  by  the 
testimony  that  it  is  losing  money  at  the 
present  time,  and  while  twelve  dollars 
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a  day  is  not  a  large  amount,  it  increases 
the  deficit.  The  rule  contended  for 
by  the  local  union  would  cause  an 
economic  waste  — small,  it  is  true,  but 
nevertheless  a  waste." 

Continuing  in  its  opinion,  the  court 
took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the 
general  representative  of  the  brother- 
hood, who  had  been  present  at  the 
trial,  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
officers  of  the  local  had  made  a  mistake 
in  not  admitting  the  two  engineers  to 
membership.  The  court  cited  the 
provisions  of  the  Kansas  industrial  law 
that  recognize  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining  but  clothe  the  court  with  the 
power  of  modifying  the  terms  of  such 
bargaining,  and  ordered  that  the  terms 
of  the  contract  between  the  syrup 
company  and  the  local  be  so  altered 
as  either  to  permit  one  man  to  work 
on  more  than  one  job,  or  to  admit  an 
employee,  transferred  temporarily  to 
other  than  his  usual  duties,  to  member- 
ship in  the  union  without  cost  to 
himself  or  the  company. 

A  case  that  involved  many  interesting 
angles,  and  a  case,  by  the  way,  that  was 
decided  against  the  employer,  was  that 
brought  by  the  Kansas  attorney-general 
—  under  authority  given  to  him  by  the 


court 
"The 
itself 


industrial  law  — to 
settle  a  controversy 
between  a  public  util- 
ity company  and  its 
employees.  This  com- 
pany supplies  electric- 
ity to  the  public  and 
to   a    street  railway 
company.     Its  elec- 
trical workers,  all 
union  men,  were  ask- 
ing higher  wages  — an 
increase  of  ten  cents 
an  hour  — and  a  basic 
eight-hour  day.    The  company  had 
offered  an  increase  of  two  and  one-half 
cents  an  hour,  which  the  union  had 
rejected.    In  response  to  the  petition 
of  the  attorney-general  in  the  Court  of 
Industrial  Relations,  the  electric  com- 
pany had  filed  an  answer,  setting  forth 
that   it   would   "welcome   the  good 
offices  of  this  court  in  a  judicial  de- 
termination of  that  which  is  equitable 
and  just  in  the  premises." 

Whereupon,  the  court  set  those  good 
offices  in  motion  and  went  into  the 
matter  of  what  was  "equitable  and 
just  in  the  premises."  The  court 
heard  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
electrical  workers.  lie  told  of  how, 
under  the  old  scale  of  $2.75  a  day  and 
later  of  $90  a  month,  he  had  been 
"better  off"  than  at  his  current  wage 
of  $4.80  a  day;  and  he  specified.  He 
cited  the  facts  that  working  shoes  that 
formerly  cost  him  $2.50  were  now  $6 
a  pair,  that  overalls  that  formerly  cost 
him  90  cents  a  pair  were  now  $2.85, 
and  that  the  same  kind  o(  coal  that 
formerly  cost  $4.50  a  ton  was  now 
$10.50. 

The  court  heard  his  testimony  and 
more.  It  heard  testimony  concerning 
scales  of  wages    paid    to  electrical 
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All  Parts  Accounted  For 


We  Always  Have  Enough  Material,  but  no  Surplus,"  Says  an  Indiana 
Company,  4 'Because  Our  Records  Give  Us  Perfect  Control  of  Our  Stock'* 


Tf/E  COMPLETED  that  order 
Y\r  with  forty-five  thousand  dollars' 
'  '  worth  of  surplus  stock  on  our 
hands,"  said  a  factory  executive.  "That 
forty-five  thousand  dollars,"  he  added 
ruefully,  "just  about  equalled  our 
profit  on  the  job." 

The  factory  executive  was  speaking 
of  a  specific  occurrence,  but  he  was 
reflecting  a  condition  that  has  been 
common,  it  seems,  to  many  manu- 
facturing concerns.  He  was  telling  of 
a  situation  that  arose  in  his  own 
experience,  but  he  was  telling,  too,  of 
a  situation  that  has  arisen,  and 
that  seemingly  continues  to  arise, 
in  the  best-regulated  of  factories. 

There  are  purely  normal  causes, 
unavoidable  and  hence  justifi- 
able—such, for  instance,  as  the 
spoilage  of  materials  or  parts  in 
the  processes  of  manufacture- 
that  contribute  to  the  surplus 
with  which  a  factory  "pulls  up" 
at  the  completion  of  a  manu- 
facturing job.  In  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  waste  of  surplus, 
however,  all  these  unavoidable 
causes  together  frequently  are 
overshadowed  by  the  effect  of 
one  avoidable  cause.  That  single 
avoidable  cause  is  the  absence, 
or  the  imperfection,  of  co-ordina- 
tion among  three  of  the  agencies 
that  constitute  a  factory's  man- 
agement—the selling  force,  the 
purchasing  agent  and  the  pro- 
duction department. 

The  selling  force  strives  to  sell 
the  factory's  product.  The  purchasing 
agent  hunts  for  bargains  in  the  ma- 
terials that  are  to  go  into  that  product. 
The  production  department  takes  those 
materials  as  it  needs  them  and  fashions 
them  into  the  goods  to  be  sold  by  the 
selling  force.  When  the  job  is  done 
the  general  manager  knows  precisely 
the  feelings  of  the  amateur  mechanic, 
who,  when  he  undertook  to  rebuild  his 
alarm  clock,  "pulled  up"  at  the  end 
of  his  task  with  enough  surplus  parts 
to  make  a  watch. 

"A  factory."  said  If.  J.  Wilson, 
works  accountant  of  the  Warner  Gear 
Company,  of  Muncic,  Indiana,  "is 
like  a  fresh-water  lake.  So  long  as  the 
volume  of  the  lake's  outlet  is  equal  to 
the  combined  volume  of  its  inlets,  the 
lake  is  well-behaved.  When  the  bal- 
ance between  the  volume  of  the  outlet 
and  the  combined  volume  of  the  inlets 
is  disturbed,  then  there's  trouble;  the 
lake  either  overflows  its  banks  or  goes 

•v." 


By  Leonard  H.  Allen 

The  plant  of  the  Warner  Gear 
Company,  as  it  goes  serenely  on  with 
the  building  of  clutches,  transmissions 
and  differentials  for  the  manufacturers 
of  motorcars  and  motor  trucks,  neither 
overflows  its  banks  nor  goes  dry. 
When  this  Indiana  factory  "pulls  up" 
at  the  completion  of  an  order  for  fifty, 
or  a  hundred,  or  five  thousand  units 
of  its  product,  there  is  no  surplus. 
This  condition  is  one  that  has  been 


Dollars  in  the  Factory 

71  MANUFACTURER, "saysH.  J.  Wilson,  works 
*  accountant  of  the  Warner  G  car  Company,  of 
Muncte,  Indiana,  "should  look  upon  his  materials 
just  as  respectfully  and  guard  them  just  as  jeal- 
ously as  a  bank  looks  upon  and  guards  its' com- 
modity— which  is  money. 

"A  bank  keeps  its  commodity  in  a  guarded  room. 
Not  a  tingle  dollar  of  that  commodity  can  be 
added  to  or 


by  the  proper 
these  and  these  only  may  the  workers  in  that 
bank  change  the  status  of  the  'stores'  in  that 
guarded  room.  Every  change  that  they  make  in 
the  amount  of  storage  must  be  set  down,  im- 
mediately, in  the  records. 

"What  essential  di (Terence  is  there  between  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  money  in  the  vault  of  a  bank 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the  plant  of  a  manu- 
facturer?" 


brought  about  by  perfecting  co-ordina- 
tion—the co-ordination,  first,  among 
the  major  agencies  that  constitute  the 
management,  and  beyond  that,  the 
co-ordination  in  the  internal  workings 
of  the  plant. 

In  the  Warner  Gear  Company's 
management  there  are  not  merely 
three  major  agencies,  but  four.  Three 
of  these  arc  the  sales,  purchasing  and 
production  departments.  The  fourth 
is  called  the  planning  department. 
With  equal  accuracy  it  might  be  called 
the  co-ordinating  department.  If  the 
Warner  factory  is  a  lake,  then  it  is  the 
planning  department  that  maintains 
the  lake  at  a  happy  level. 

Ijet  us  follow  the  course  of  an  order 
coming  to  the  Warner  Company.  As 
brought  in  by  the  sales  department, 
this  particular  order  calls  for.  say, 
5,000  clutches  and  transmissions,  with 
each  clutch  and  transmission  combined 
in  one  unit,  and  the  schedule  of 
deliveries  calls  for  1.000  units  a  month. 


The  order  goes  first  to  the  Warner 
engineering  department.  The  engineers 
study  its  mechanical  details.  Special- 
ists in  clutches  and  gear-sets,  they  may 
be  able  to  suggest  improvements;  if 
so,  they  consult  with  the  customer's 
engineers  and  so  perfect  the  design. 

Then  the  Warner  engineers  pass  the 
order  on.  They  pass  it  on,  however, 
not  to  the  plant  superintendent,  but 
to  the  planning  department.  The 
planning  department  studies  the 
order's  mechanical  details  —  not  from 
blueprints,  but  from  a  list  of  the  parts 
that  will  go  into  the  order. 

"So,"  says  the  planning  depart- 
ment, scanning  the  list,  "live 
thousand  assemblies,  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
a  month.  Let's  see."  And  then, 
part  by  part  and  piece  by  piece, 
the  planning  department  an- 
alyzes that  list,  from  the  alumi- 
num cases  that  are  to  enclose 
the  finished  assemblies  to  the 
little  hardened-steel  pins  that 
will  go  into  some  detail  of  the 
mechanism.  The  planning  de- 
partment thus  determines  just 
how  many  units  of  each  part  or 
piece  are  to  be  needed  and.  w  ith 
reference  to  the  schedule  of  de- 
liveries to  the  customer,  when 
those  units  are  to  be  needed. 
Then  the  planning  department 
transfers  its  findings  to  a  set  of 
records. 

For  every  parlor  piece,  whether 
it  be  purchased  by  the  Warner 
Company  in  the  finished  state  or  taken 
out  of  "rough  stores"  and  processed, 
the  planning  department  has  a  record, 
a  ledger  account.  That  record,  that 
account,  carried  forward  and  debited 
and  credited  and  balanced  as  the 
processes  of  manufacture  go  forward, 
is  to  show  just  how  many  units  of  that 
part  or  piece  are  in  the  factory  and 
just  where  those  pieces  are,  whether 
in  the  stores,  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, or  in  the  completed  state. 

But  the  planning  department  is 
interested  not  merely  in  parts  and 
pieces,  their  number  and  their  location 
in  the  factory.  Because  it  is  respon- 
sible for  meeting  that  schedule  of  l.Oflo 
finished  clutch-and-transmission  as- 
semblies a  month  on  this  new  order 
and  for  meeting  all  the  other  schedules 
of  all  the  other  orders  on  the  books  of 
the  company,  the  planning  department 
must  know  all  the  anticipated  require- 
ments astoevery  part  and  piece.  The 
planning   department   therefore  has 
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Ledger 


subdivided  its  ledger  accounts  as  fol- 
lows : 

1  —To  show,  in  units  of  each  kind  of 
piece  or  part,  the  actual  requirements 
lor  all  business  on  the  books  of  the 
company,  the  total  of  orders  actually 
placed  by  the  purchasing  department 
for  additional  supplies  of  that  piece 
<>r  part,  and  the  difference  between  the 
requirements  and  the  total  of  purchas- 
ing department  orders. 

2  — To  show,  in  units  of  each  kind 
of  piece  or  part,  the  total  of  raw 
materials  ordered,  the  total  of  receipts 
of  that  piece  or  part  and 

the  difference  bet  ween  the 
i piantity  ordered  and  the 
quantity  received. 

— To  show,  in  units 
of  each  kind  of  piece  or 
part,  the  total  of  require- 
ments for  business  on 
the  books  as  compared 
with  the  schedule  of 
deliveries  to  customers 
;ind.  besides  this,  the 
relation  between  quan- 
tities received  by  the 
Warner  Company  and 
quantities  still  due  from 
the  concerns  from  which 
it  buys. 

4  — To  show,  in  units 
of  each  kind  of  piece  or 
part,  the  total  of  raw 
material  in  "rough 
stores."  the  total  of 
pieces  issued  from  "rough 
stores"  to  the  produc- 
tion department  for 
manufacture,  and  the 
difference  between  these 
totals— or  the  number 
of  pieces  still  available 
in  the  stores. 

.">  — To  show,  in  units 
of  each  kind  of  piece  or 
part,  the  total  of  the 
entire  factory's  require- 
ments yet  to  be  ordered 
into  production. 

0  — To  show,  in  units 
of  each  kind  of  piece  or 
part,  material  in  actual  process 
manufacture. 

Thus,  by  its  records,  the  planning 
department  knows,  first,  whether  the 
factory  has  sufheient  supplies  of  all 
materials  or  needed  parts. 

If  materials  or  parts  are  to  be 
purchased,  the  planning  department 
notifies  the  purchasing  department. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  does  the 
purchasing  department  live  up  to  its 
name  by  doing  some  purchasing. 

By  its  records  the  planning  depart- 
ment knows  the  condition  of  things 
throughout  the  factory  —  what  produc- 
tive centers  are  loaded  to  less  than  their 
rapacities  and  what  centers  already 
have  all  the  work  they  can  do.  In  one 
of  its  phases  the  planning  department 
thinks  in  terms  of  time-studies,  of 


estimated  capacities  of  production 
centers  and  of  specific  machines  in 
those  centers,  and  of  actual  production 
as  demonstrated  by  closely  recorded 
experience. 

In  every  department  or  center  of 
production  in  any  factory  there  is  a 
"key"  operation  or  a  "key"  machine. 
That  "key"  is  the  slowest  machine  or 
slowest  operation  in  the  department  or 
center.  Because  the  pace  of  production 
is  established,  not  by  the  leaders,  but 
by  the  slowest  operations  or  the  slowest 
machines,  the  schedule  of  work  through 
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that  department  or  center  must  be 
synchronized  to  that  slowest  operation 
or  slowest  machine. 

So  the  planning  department,  know- 
ing what  work  already  is  in  progress 
through  the  factory-,  knowing  what 
deliveries  must  be  made  to  customers 
and  at  what  specified  times,  and  know- 
ing what  the  production  centers,  with 
their  "key"  operations,  may  be  expected 
to  produce,  routes  the  new  order 
through  the  plant.  Operation  by 
operation  and  machine  by  machine, 
that  route  is  established  in  advance. 
Materials  and  parts  may  come  from  a 
half-dozen  different  sources  within  the 
plant  and  in  their  progress  through  the 
plant  they  may  take  a  half-dozen 
different  courses  and  require  a  half- 
dozen  different   periods  of  time  to 


complete  those  courses.  The  planning 
department,  in  making  up  the  itinerary 
and  the  schedule  of  the  order  through 
the  factory,  adjusts  those  differences, 
compensates  between  the  various  rates 
of  speed  and  so  lays  out  the  respective 
routes  of  all  those  component  materials 
that  they  will  come  together  at  the 
assembling  department  at  the  same 
lime  — and  on  time. 

Thus    the    planning  department 
fashions  that  schedule,  reduces  it  to 
writing  and  turns  it  over  to  the  factory 
superintendent.    "Let's  go,"  says  he  — 
and    the   order  starts 
through  the  works. 

The  interest  of  the 
planning  department  in 
that  order,  however,  does 
not  cease  when  the  order 
starts  through  the. 
factory.  That  pre- 
established  schedule  of 
successive  operations 
wasn't  made  for  merely 
academic  purposes;  it 
was  made  to  be  followed. 
It  is  for  the  planning 
department  to  see  to  it 
that  that  schedule  is 
followed.  And  so.  for  the 
first  operation  on  the 
order  the  planning  de- 
partment issues  a  requisi- 
tion, ordering  out  of 
stock  the  quantity  of 
parts  or  of  materials  that 
will  be  used  in  the  first 
day's  work,  and  sends 
them  to  the  production 
center  that  is  to  start 
the  work  —  not  only  to 
the  center,  but  to  the 
specific  machine  in  that 
center  that  will  first  turn 
a  wheel  on  the  order. 
Along  with  the  parts  or 
materials  goes  a  blue- 
print that  will  show  the 
operator  how  to  set  up 
his  machine  for  theopera- 
tion.  The  materials,  with 
their  accompanying  blue- 
print, go  to  that  specific,  machine  and 
that  specific  operator  two  hours  be- 
fore that  first  operation  is  scheduled 
to  start. 

That  machine  operator,  incidentally, 
has  been  surrounded  with  a  productive 
environment.  He  is  producing  only 
when  his  machine  is  running.  That 
his  machine  may  be  kept  running,  he 
must  be  kept  supplied  with  materials, 
and  those  materials  must  be  enabled  to 
move  from  machine  to  machine  or  from 
center  to  center  by  the  shortest  routes 
and  in  the  shortest  time. 

In  the  Warner  plant  there  is,  strictly 
speaking,  no  such  thing  as  a  production 
"department"  — a  specializing  depart- 
ment consisting  of  a  group  of  machines 
that  merely  add  some  operation  or 
sequence  of  operations  to  some  part  or 
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group  of  parts  and  then  pass  the  work 
on  to  some  other  department  that 
carries  it  forward  through  some  other 
stage  of  fabrication.  The  Warner 
system  is  the  progressive  system.  In- 
stead of  being  made  up  of  departments, 
the  Warner  plant  consists  of  produc- 
tion centers,  each  of  which  is  arranged 
and  equipped  to  take  a  given  part  or 
group  of  parts  out  of  stock,  apply  to 
that  material  all  the  necessary  opera- 
tions of  manufacture  and  deliver  it 
into  "finished  stores,"  ready  to  be 
assembled  in  a  clutch  or  transmission. 
The  highly  specialized  operations,  such 
as  heat-treating  or  grinding,  calling 
for  extensive  installations  of  special 
equipment,  have  been  grouped  in  single 
centers.  Aside  from  these  and  with 
reference  to  every  operation  that  can 
be  handled  in  the  manufacturing 
centers  themselves,  each  of  the  produc- 
tion centers  is  an  independent  entity. 
•  "A  factor,-."  said  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
Warner  works  accountant,  "is  like  a 
fresh-water  lake."  His  simile  is  appli- 
'cablc  to  his  own  conception  of  factory 
accounting  and  to  the  specific  method 
of  factory  accounting  he  has  applied 
in  the  Warner  plant.  His  figurative 
lake  has  three  inlets —  materials,  labor 
and  fixed  charges.  It  has  one  outlet  - 
the  total  of  costs,  Materials  coming  in 
ore  In  the  form  either  of  "rough"  stock 
or  of  finished  parts  from  some  outside 
factory.  Labor  is  either  productive  or 
non-productive,  direct  or  indirect. 
Fixed  charges  arc  made  up  of  such 
items  as  depreciation,  taxes,  capital 
reserves. 

Those  three  elements  of  cost  — 
materials,  labor  and  fixed  charges 
—  should  flow  through  the  plant  with 
every  part  and  every  piece  that  goes 
through  the  processes  of  manufacture. 
To  see  to  it  that  the  three  elements 
not  only  follow  each  part  or  piece, 
but  attach  themselves  to  it -that  is 
the  function  of  a  cost-accounting 
department. 

In  the  Warner  plant  time  and  money 
have  been  saved  by  assigning  cost 
accounting  to  a  department  of  clerical 
workers  who  have  the  keeping,  also, 
of  the  stores  ledgers.  Originally  the 
cost-accounting  department  was  situ- 
ated in  the  main  office,  while  the 
stores  accounting  department,  although 
it  had  its  headquarters  in  the  main 
office,  was  scattered  throughout  the 
plant.  For  efficiency,  the  store  de- 
partment was  centralized  in  the  main 
office,  its  records  were  brought  in.  and 
the  department  was  merged  into  a  unit 
with  the  department  of  cost  accounting. 
This  single  unit  operates  in  conjunction 
with  the  planning  department.  All 
documents,  such  as  requisitions,  affect- 
ing materials  and  the  movement  of 
materials  -  as  well  as  expense  supplies 
such  as  oil.  waste,  stationery  and  the 

kc  — pass  first  through  the  planning 
lartment;  and  after  the  productive 


materials  are  posted  to  that  depart- 
ment's records,  all  documents  affecting 
stores  then  proceed  to  the  cost-and- 
stores-accounting  department. 

Like  the  planning  department,  the 
cost-and-stores-accounting  department 
maintains  a  set  of  ledgers,  with  an 
account  for  each  part  or  each  piece  of 
material.  The  planning  department 
has  some  8,0(10  separate  accounts,  the 
cost-and-slores  department  some 
20,000. 

But  cost  accountants  are  concerned 
not  merely  with  numbers  of  pieces,  but 
with  the  money  values  of  those  pieces. 
So  it  is  that  the  ledgers  of  the  cost-and- 
stores  department  record  not  only  the 
numbers  of  pieces  and  where  those 
pieces  arc  — whether  in  storage,  in 
process  or  in  assemblies  —  but  they 
show,  too,  the  values  of  those  pieces 
per  unit  and  in  the  aggregate.  If  the 
part  is  one  that  was  bought  finished, 
the  unit  value  shown  on  the  cost-and- 
stores  ledger  is  a  figure  that  has  been 
established  by  the  vendor's  invoice.  If 
the  part  is  one  that  has  passed  through 
stages  of  manufacture  in  the  Warner 
plant,  then  the  unit  value  includes  the 
first  cost  and  the  added  costs  of  those 
stages  of  manufacture.  These  added 
costs  include  the  direct  labor  and  the 
resulting  overhead. 

y//Estarting  point,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  always  the  unit  value.  The 
total  of  money  invested  in  the  supply 
of  a  given  piece  or  part  is  the  figure 
obtained  by  multiplying  that  unit 
value  by  the  number  of  units  in  stock. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  stores 
ledgers  reflect  inaccurately  the  number 
of  units  in  stock,  then  they  reflect 
inaccurately,  too.  the  money  tied  up 
in  materials.  So  the  whole  story  goes 
back  to  the  bins  and  the  racks  in  the 
"stores"  and  to  the  wheeled  conveyors 
of  materials  wending  their  way  through 
the  processes  of  work  in  the  factory. 

"A  manufacturer."  says  Mr.  Wilson, 
"should  look  upon  his  materials  just  as 
respectfully  and  guard  them  just  as 
jealously  as  a  bank  looks  upon  and 
guards  its  commodity  —  which  is  money. 
A  bank  keeps  its  commodity  in  a 
guarded  room.  Not  a  single  dollar  of 
that  commodity  can  be  added  to  or 
withdrawn  from  storage  except  upon 
written  authorization.  Carefully  worded 
documents,  signed  by  the  proper 
authorities -upon  these  and  these  only 
may  the  workers  in  that  bank  change 
the  status  of  the  'stores'  in  that 
guarded  room.  Every  change  that 
they  make  in  the  amount  in  storage 
must  be  set  down,  immediately,  in  the 
records.  What  essential  difference  is 
there  between  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
money  in  the  vault  of  a  bank  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  materials  in  the 
plant  of  a  manufacturer?" 

In  the  opinion  of  the.  Warner  Gear 
Company  there  is  no  essential  differ- 


ence. A  dollar's  worth  of  parts  or 
materials  in  "stores"  or  in  process  is 
simply  — a  dollar.  That  dollar  cannot 
be  moved  from  "stores"  to  manu- 
facture or  from  manufacture  to  assem- 
bly except  by  the  intervention  of  some 
"carefully  worded  document  signed  by 
the  proper  authorities."  To  move  it 
out  of  "stores."  that  dollar  must  have  a 
requisition,  issued  by  the  planning 
department.  To  proceed  through  the 
plant  to  its  destination  in  "finished 
stores"  for  future  assembly  in  clutch, 
transmission  or  differential,  that  same 
dollar  must  have  another  equally  in- 
violate document  — a  document  called 
an  "in-slip."  That  requisition,  or 
that  in-slip,  when  it  has  completed  its 
errand  and  delivered  the  dollar,  returns 
to  the  planning  department,  there  is 
recorded  in  the  ledgers  of  that  depart- 
ment, then  passes  on  to  cost-and- 
stores  and  is  posted  again.  Thus,  just 
as. does  the  bank,  the  Warner  Gear 
Company  closes  each  day's  business 
with  its  commodity  books  in  balance.' 

Like  the  bank,  too,  the  Warner 
Gear  Company  has  its  methods  of 
checking  those  balances  to  sec  that 
they  are  correct.  First,  the  balances 
of  accounts  in  the  stores  ledger  can  be 
totaled  each  month  and  compared  with 
the  general  ledger  of  the  company  — 
specifically  with  the  general  ledger's 
showing,  in  money  values,  of  the 
investment  in  materials. 

Another  check  is  a  perpetual  physical 
inventory  of  the  bins  and  racks  in  the 
big  storage  spaces  in  the  factory. 
Stock  clerks  in  these  storage  spaces 
devote  a  certain  part  of  their  time  to 
counting  materials  on  hand;  and  this 
counting  process  is  so  scheduled  as  to 
effect  a  complete  check-up  of  all  stores 
every  three  months.  Results  of  these 
counts  are  noted  on  the  ledger  cards  in 
the  stores  accounts  in  the  main  office. 

To  facilitate  the  counting,  small 
parts  are  stored  in  sealed  bins.  Thus, 
when  a  shipment  of  hardened-steel 
pins  comes  in  the  pins  are  counted  and 
segregated  into  lots  of  500  or  1.000 
each.  Each  of  the  lots  is  placed  in  a 
separate  bin  and  sealed.  A  ticket, 
attached  to  the  outside  of  the  bin. 
shows  the  number  of  pins  behind  the 
seal.  When  a  stock  clerk  takes  a 
census  of  those  pins  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  count  the  contents  of  one  bin 
only  — the  one  that  has  been  opened. 

Similarly,  rough  stock  in  the  form  of 
steel  burs  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter 
has  the  length  of  each  bar  stamped  on 
the  end;  and  to  distinguish  between 
kinds  and  grade  of  steel,  the  ends  of 
the  bars  are  painted  an  identifying 
color  for  each  kind  or  grade.  Slock 
in  the  form  of  bars  less  than  an  inch  in 
diameter  is  piled  in  the  racks  in  tiers, 
each  tier  being  but  a  few  inches  deep. 
Each  tier  has  been  measured,  thin 
wired  down  with  wires  attached  to  the 
standards  of  theg|^  byg ^gfc 
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For  Less -Than -Carload  Freight 


THE  I^ATEST  in  transportation 
equipment  is  the  container  car. 
which  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road m  trying  out  between  New  York. 
Ck-vcland  and  Chicago,  to  expedite 
•Iclivery  of  freight  in  less  than  carload 
lots. 

Vault-like  compartments,  built  to 
occupy  one-third  or  one-sixth  the 
tloor  space  of  a  fifty-foot  freight 
container  car.  or  one-ninth  the  floor 
space  of  a  sixty-six-foot  express  car.  arc 
loaded  at  the  warehouses  of  shippers, 
transported  by  motor  trucks  to  the 
railroad  yard,  there  lifted  by  crane  to 
the  freight  or  express  car  and  secured 
by  hooks  and  steel  guides  for  the  next 
staRc  of  the  journey. 

Arrived  at  their  destination,  the 
compartments  are  lifted  by  crane  to 
motor  trucks,  rushed  to  the  doors  of 
consignees,  unloaded  and  then  returned 
to  the  railroad  cars  either  light  or 
reloaded. 

KG  initiation  of  re  h  and  I  i  ng  saves  time 
and  money  at  the  shipping  end  by 
reducing  the  number  of  truckers  and 
clerks  required  and  by  removing  the 
need  of  elaborate  andcxpensivecrating. 


At  the  receiving  end  the  freight  may 
be  unloaded  immediately,  eliminating 
the  item  of  drayage.  releasing  freight 
cars,  clearing  tracks  of  idle  cars  and 
reducing  congestion  at  freight  station 
platforms. 

Container  cars  are  of  two  types,  one 
designed  to  carry  express,  the  other 
freight.  Each  of  the  nine  compart- 
ments of  the  express  car  type  has  a 
capacity  of  three  tons.  The  freight 
train  type  of  car  carries  compartments 
of  two  sizes  and  can  accommodate  two 
large  and  two  small  removable  sections, 
one  large  and  four  small,  or  six  small. 
The  capacity  of  the  small  section  is 
:(..')()<)  pounds;of  the  large,  7.000  pounds. 

Besides  being  fireproof  and  weather- 
proof, the  steel  compartments  have 
been  made  burglar-proof.  The  door 
of  each  compartment  is  at  one  end.  and 
the  compartments  arc  placed  upon  the 
car  end  to  end.  Even  if  a  door  could 
be  unlocked,  nobody  could  open  it 
without  first  hoisting  the  whole  com- 
partment above  the  rim  of  the  steel 
bulkhead  into  which  it  fits. 

One  of  the  fields  of  potential  useful- 
ness for  the  express  type  of  container  is 


the  United  Stales  mail  service.  Con- 
tainer car  service  has  already  been 
tried  out  in  the  shipment  of  magazines 
and  newspapers  from  New  York  to 
Chicago.  One  express  car,  its  nine 
compartments  filled  with  mail,  left 
New  York  at  5  a.  m.  one  day  and 
arrived  in  Chicago  at  8  a.  m.  the  next. 

The  first  trial  freight  shipment 
between  Chicago  and  Cleveland  con- 
sisted of  groceries  dispatched  by  Reid. 
Murdock  &  Company  to  their  Cleve- 
land branch.  Loading  of  the  compart- 
ments required  a  little  less  than  thirty 
minutes.  Placing  each  compartment 
upon  the  freight  car  look  from  five  to 
six  minutes,  and  from  three  to  eight 
minutes  were  spent  at  the  other  end  in 
transferring  the  romparlmcnts  from 
freight  car  to  motor  truck. 

Rcturningfrom  Cleveland  to  Chicago, 
one  compartment  carried  storage 
battery  parts;  another  contained  paint, 
and  a  third  carried  dental  gas  in  crated 
cylinders. 

Every  article  shipped  reached  its 
destination  in  first-class  condition  and 
in  the  same  position  in  which  it  was 
placed  at  the  shipping  point. 
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Say  It  With  Pictures 

For  Visualizing  Ideas  and  Recording  Data,  Industry  Finds 
The  Photograph  an  Ideal  Teacher  and  a  Faithful  Recorder 


THE   COMMON,  ordinary-,  old- 
shoe  variety  of  photograph  needs 
a  press  agent.    The  blaze  of 
verbal  glory  with  which  the 
"movie"  has  been  ushered  into 
industry  seems  to  have  ob- 
scured   the    humble  photo- 
graph as  it  won  distinction 
from  one  end  of  industry  to 
the  other. 

The  use  of  the  photograph 
has  been  broadening  quietly 
until  today  pictures  arc  help- 
ing to  hire  workers;  helping 
to  teach  them  their  trades; 
aiding  in  the  assembjmg  and 
slockkceping  of  goods;  in 
standardizing  methods  of 
packing  shipments;  in  safety 
und  Americanization  work;  in 
keeping  office  and  laboratory 
records  — the  range  of  their 
possible  utility  is  almost 
limitless. 

The  photograph  is  made  in 
all-day  exposures  or  in  single 
m  ill  ninths  of  a  second  — the 
fastest  photography  known. 
It  is  bromided  or  blueprinted 
or  photostated  in  quantities 
from  single  artistic  prints  to 
hundred-thousand-copy  lots. 
It  is  a  teacher,  u  syslcmalizer, 
a  labor  saver,  a  detective  and 
a  defender  at  the  bar  of  justice. 
Of  all  the  employees  of  an 
industry,  from  president  to 
apprentice,  it  is  the  only 
one   that   cannot  make  a  mistake. 

In  one  great  eastern  factory  the  use 
of  the  camera  begins  when  a  man 
applies  for  a  job.  Suppose  he.  has 
been  accepted  tentatively  by  the  labor 
interviewer.  Downstairs  he  goes  to 
the  physical  examination  room,  where 
he  strips  and  passes  one  test  after 
another  until  he  arrives  at  the  eye  test. 

'Take  that  chair," says  the  doctor. 
"Now  read  the  second  line  in  that 
chart  across  the  room." 

"P.  x,  z,  h,  s,  w,"  recites  the  appli- 
cant, looking  intently  straight  ahead. 

The  examiner  has  been  standing  six 
feet  away  beside  a  waist-high  post  on 
which  is  mounted  a  contrivance  re- 
sembling a  fare-box.  While  the  appli- 
cant is  looking  ahead  the  examiner 
presses  a  little  lever  in  the  box.  The 
applicant  doesn't  know  it.  but  that 
flip  of  the  lever  made  a  full-face 
photograph  of  himself  on  a  strip  of 
film.  The  camera  in  the  box  is  always 
trained  on  the  chair  and  is  always 
ready,  hence  the  operator  need  not  go 
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into  hiding  under  a  black  sheet,  and 
the  subject  does  no  looking-pleasant- 
plcase. 

"Now  tell  me  what  color  those  discs 
are,  there  on  the  side  wall."  says  the 
examiner. 

The  applicant  turns  to  sec.  "Plinkt" 
goes  the  lever  in  the  box,  and  a  profile 
of  the  applicant  is  also  photographed. 
It  is  as  easy  as  that,  and  as  incon- 
spicuous. 

AFTER  the  examination  is  passed 
the  applicant  is  told  to  come  back 
the  next  day  prepared  to  go  to  work. 
When  he  arrives  he  is  directed  to  his 
proper  shop. 

But  please  notice  that  there  is  neces- 
sarily a  gap  between  the  examination 
and  the  job.  Assume,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  man  who  wanted 
the  job  knew  in  advance  that  he  never 
could  pass  the  physical  and  mental 
examination.  Possibly  he  is  diseased. 
He  might  easily  induce  some  sound 


specimen  to  pass  it  for  him  under  his 
name.  Then  he  might  take  the  0. 
K'd  examination  card  and  report  for 
work.  He  might  even  hold 
the  job  were  it  not  for  one 
small  thing— a  picture  made 
by  that  fare-box  camera. 

That  picture  goes  to  the 
foreman  in  advance  of  the 
new  man's  arrival.  Before  that 
man  can  pick  up  a  tool  or 
throw  a  starling  switch  his 
face  must  line  up  with  the 
picture  — and  make  good. 

A  plan  has  been  worked  out 
to  make  these  pictures  still 
more  useful.  Behind  the  chair 
stands  a  black  frame  into 
which  slide  while-lettered 
strips.  Before  the  applicant  is 
seated  a  system  of  symbols  is 
inserted  in  the  chart,  symbols 
that  indicate  the  man's  height, 
weight,  age,  nationality  and 
so  on.  The  pictures  thus  be- 
come not  only  facial  records 
but  also  personal  histories. 
This  grouping  of  face  and  fact 
on  a  single  two-by-two  inch 
negative  greatly  simplifies  the 
confidential  file. 

A  section  superintendent  in 
a  big  machine  plant  recently 
called  in  a  foreman  just  after 
the  close  of  the  day's  work. 

"Jim,  we've  got  to  lay  off  ten 
of  your  men  temporarily,"  said 
the  superintendent.  "Here's 
vour  list  of  names.  Which  ten  arc  least 
valuable?" 

The  foreman  looked  at  the  list  of 
Czycks  and  Pizazzas  and  Onoratorios 
and  Pappafrangos  and  was  helpless. 

"I  don't  know  all  them  fellows  by 
their  right  names,"  he  confessed,  "and 
I'd  hate  to  make  any  mistakes." 

Out  came  a  file  of  little  pictures  of 
all  the  men.  The  foreman's  troubled 
expression  vanished.  In  three  minutes 
the  ten  men  were  chosen. 

One  of  the  men  to  be  laid  off  was  u 
certain  Paul  Niemczski.  By  a  coinci- 
dence another  session  was  being  held 
in  the  headquarters  of  the  industrial 
relations  division  of  that  same  plant 
at  that  same  hour  over  one  of  the  same 
pictures. 

A  man  representing  a  detective 
agency  was  sitting  in  the  private  office 
of  an  officer  of  personnel. 

"I  guess  my  man's  here  all  right."  the 
detective  said.  "It's  been  a  long  hunt. 
You  say  he  lives  at  42  John  Street? 
I^et's  see;  how  do  I  get  there?" 
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"Now  wait  a  minute,"  replied  the 
other.  "Don't  go  there  at  all  until  we 
finish  checking  this  thing  up." 

"Well,  your  record  shows  his  name 
is  Paul  Niemczski."  The  detective  was 
comparing  the  factory  file  card  with 
his  penciled  notes  on  the  man  he  was 
seeking.  "And  he  came  from  Pough- 
kecpsie  and  he's  a  machinist's  helper, 
about  33  —  that's  only  a  couple  of  years 
off.  What  more  do  I  want?  It's 
close  enough  for  me." 

"Well,  it  isn't  close  enough  forme," 
said  the  company  official;  "we've  had 
other  Nicmczskis  in  this  works  before, 
and  I  think  that  at  least  one  other 
came  from  Poughkecpsie.  Wait  until 
I  get  out  this  one's  picture. 
I've  seen  pictures  distin- 
guish positively  between 
men  who  looked  like  twins  — 
on  the  records." 

Out  came  the  little  two- 
by-two  photos  of  Paul 
Niemczski.  Compared  with 
the  detective's  photograph 
of  the  man  he  wanlud,  the 
two-by-lwo's  were  decisive. 
The  trail  had  led  to  the 
wrong  man.  Paul  Niem- 
czski was  laid  off,  but  he 
was  spared  the  added  dis- 
tress of  having  to  prove 
himself  innocent  of  another 
Paul's  crime. 

"Things  like  that  happen 
here  every  once  in  a  while," 
said  the  personnel  officer 
afterward.  "You  can't  deny 
that  a  big  plant  is  a  good 
place  for  a  criminal  to  duck 
into  when  he  wants  to  hide. 
So  of  course  we  are  some- 
times called  on  to  connect 
the  law's  long  arm  with  a 
guilty  man  or  to  protect 
an  innocent  one,  just  as 
the  pictures  did  in  this  case. 

"You'd  probably  be  sur- 
prised how  many  times 
these    pictures    help  to 
make  more  cheerful  connections.  Fre- 
quently some  mother  or  father  or 
brother  comes  to  us  and  asks  if  so-and- 
so  is  working  here.    We  look  up  the 
name.    Maybe  we  have  something 
that  sounds  like  it,  but  differs  slightly 
in  spelling  — you  know  the  most  con- 
scientious foreigner  can't  always  spell 
his  name  right  in  Fnglish.   There  is  a 
confusion,  of  course,  until  the  pictures 
come  into  view.   They  have  brought 
about  many  a  happy  reunion." 

So  much  for  the  part  that  pictures 
play  in  getting  men  safely  into  a 
factory's  service  and  keeping  them 
there  safely.  Its  service,  however,  has 
only  begun.  In  production,  too,  the 
photograph  figures. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  shop  that 
turns  out  a  series  of  switches,  circuit 
breakers  and  other  small  and  medium- 


sized  control  apparatus  for  electrical 
machinery.  This  shop  adopted  a  sys- 
tem of  progressive  assembly  that  put 
every  job  either  on  a  small  car  running 
on  rails  through  an  assembly  room  or 
in  a  rolling  frame  that  hung  on  the 
edge  of  a  long  continuous  assembly 
bench  and  traveled  from  man  to  man 
down  the  line. 

It  was  necessary  to  change  products 
frequently  so  that  one  week  the  room 
would  be  turning  out  switches;  the 
next,  circuit  breakers,  and  so  on.  This 
continual  change  slowed  up  produc- 
tion. There  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
For  two  or  three  days  after  each 
change  workmen  seemed  unable  to 
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get  up  to  top  speed.  Labor  turnover 
at  that  time  was  high  and  new  people 
were  being  broken  in  almost  every 
day.  One  slow  man  in  the  line 
naturally  checked  those  beyond  him. 

"Finally  I  had  to  put  a  sample  of 
the  device  in  each  stage  of  production 
in  front  of  each  station  in  the  circuit," 
a  section  head  relates.  "This  expe- 
dient worked  a  hardship,  however, 
because  it  kept  forty-two  of  the 
devices  tied  up  all  the  time  as  models 
and  we  needed  all  we  could  possibly 
turn  out  to  fill  orders. 

"Somebody  suggested  pictures.  So 
pictures  were  made  and  larked  up. 
They  really  helped  a  lot  at  the  time, 
and  they  do  yet." 

Another  great  company  using  the 
progressive  method  of  assembly  found 
pictures  of  real  aid  when  it  set  up  a 


system  in  three  new  plants  in  different 
cities.  So  much  dispute  arose  between 
installing  engineers  when  the  first 
new  plant  was  equipped,  and  so  much 
correspondence  passed  between  the 
branch  and  the  home  office  that  a 
complete  and  detailed  set  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  whole  system  was  taken 
and  used  to  bolster  up  drawings  and 
written  description.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  pictures  made  the  diagrams 
and  descriptions  almost  useless  be- 
cause they  promoted  speed  and  accu- 
racy in  installing  and  operating  the 
system  in  each  plant. 

Settling  disputes  over  systems,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  photograph's  only 
contribution  to  standardi- 
zation. It  helps  to  stand- 
ardize the  product  itself. 
A  concern  that  makes  a 
number  of  instruments  of 
different  sizes  in  sheet  iron 
and  japanned  cases,  and 
that  prides  itself  on  the  fact 
that  anybody  anywhere  will 
recognize  any  of  its  goods 
by  their  graceful  shape,  ex- 
panded its  line  and  its  plant 
to  such  a  point  that  varia- 
tionswere  continually  creep- 
ing in.  These  variations 
were  stopped  by  an  expen- 
sive system  of  supervision 
until  somebody  in  the  com- 
pany suggested  that  every 
product  be  photographed 
from  four  different  angles. 
The  photographs  were 
bound  into  folders,  and  a 
copy  of  the  folderwas  placed 
in  the  hands  of  each  person 
responsible  for  production. 
I  ho  desired  standardization 
of  pattern  was  achieved  at 
a  cost  of  2  per  cent  of  what 
the  company  had  been  pay- 
ing for  superv  ision. 

Another  company  uses 
pictures  to  keep  the  con- 
cern's varied  and  ever- 
growing line  better  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  all  executives.  It  conscientiously 
photographs  every  new  product  and 
every  change  in  design.  These  pic- 
lures  are  printed  up  in  quantities  and 
carefully  circulated  first  to  department 
heads,  then  to  section  heads  and  finally 
lo  foremen. 

Even  the  wage-rate  setters  get 
complete  files  of  these  photographs  to 
aid  in  determining  rales  for  each 
assembly  process.  Their  chief  explains 
this  use  of  pictures  thus: 

"Men  who  set  rates  ought  lo  have 
every  available  bit  of  information  about 
a  product,  for  the  cost  of  production 
depends  largely  upon  their  success  in 
figuring.  Of  course  we  get  blueprints 
and  specifications,  but  you've  heard 
that  old  wise  crack  about  one  look 
being  worth  a  thousand  words?  Well. 

(Continued  on  |>ao* 
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Merchants  on  Wheels 


Seventeen  Partners  in  a  Chattanooga  Grocery  Business 
Drive  Their  Stores  to  Their  Customers — and  Make  It  Pay 


FRANK  MACDONALD  sat  at  his 
desk  and  figured  the  thing  out. 
He  aimed  merely  at  the  solution 
of  one  of  the  problems  of 
retail  grocery  manage- 
ment—the  problem  of 
delivery.  He  solved  his 
problem.  At  first  he 
may  have  thought  that 
he  had  accomplished  only 
that.  But  his  solution, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in- 
troduced into  the  retail 
grocery  business  not 
merely  a  new  method  of 
delivering  goods,  but  a 
new  method  of  merchan- 
dising groceries. 

It  was  on  an  afternoon 
in  October,  1919,  that 
Ihis  Chattanooga  mer- 
chant sat  at  his  desk  and 
figured.  First,  he  sized 
up  his  problem  in  ret- 
rospect. His  business 
had  grown  from  a  single 
red-fronted  grocery  store 
to  a  string  of  red-fronted 
stores  that  threaded  all 
of  Chattanooga.  To 
supply  these  stores  he 
had  established  a  whole- 
sale department;  his 
salesmen  were  traveling 
"the  road"  out  of  Chat- 
tanooga; his  business  had  climbed 
into  the  million-dollar  class. 

But  still  there  remained  that  prob- 
lem of  delivery  for  the  retail  stores. 
Rather,  it  was  a  problem  that,  after  an 
absence  for  a  space  of  time,  had  re- 
appeared. When  the  war  had  come 
and  when  all  business  had  buckled 
down  to  the  job  of  helping  win  the 
fight,  the  M  Lie  Donald  stores  had  told 
their  customers:  "We  shall  dispense 
with  deliveries  and  send  our  horses  to 
the  farms  where  they  will  work  in  the 
fields  and  help  grow  foodstulTs."  But 
when  the  war  had  ended,  the  customers 
had  said  to  the  MacDonald  stores: 
"Wc  want  our  deliveries  back." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  head  of  the 
million-dollar  MacDonald  business  sat 
at  his  desk  in  his  wholesale  building  in 
Chattanooga  until  long  after  dark  on 
that  day  in  Octol>er.  year  before  last, 
and  figured.  And  coincidence  stepped 
inlo  the  situation  and  pointed  the  way 
to  solution. 

In  the  gathering  dusk  a  motor  truck 
rolled  up  in  front  of  the  MacDonald 
Hnildin^'on  Market  Street  and  stopped. 
MacDonald  glanced  out  through  his 
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office  window.  The  truck  was  one  of 
his  own  —  a  two-tonner.  It  was  loaded 
with  groceries. 

On  that  day  the  Tennessee  State 
Fair,  held  in  the  outskirts  of  Chatta- 
nooga, had  closed.  MacDonald  had 
had  an  exhibit  at  the  fair  — a  replica  of 
one  of  the  red-fronted  stores,  com- 
pletely stocked.  The  fair  over, 
MacDonald  men  had  dismantled  the 
exhibit,  loaded  it  on  a  motor  truck  and 
conveyed  it  back  to  the  MacDonald 
warehouse.  There,  in  front  of  the 
wholesale  building  and  under  the 
window  of  the  boss  of  the  business, 
stood  the  truck. 

A  whole  grocery  store  — not  a 
"model"  store;  not  a  plaything  put  to- 
gether for  the  purposes  of  exhibition, 
but  a  full-sized  store  with  a  full  line 
of  goods  — all  on  a  two-ton  truck! 
There  was  the  germ  of  the  idea. 

"I  sat  right  here  at  this  desk," 
MacDonald  told  me.  "and  I  figured 
around  that  idea  of  a  fully  stocked 
grocery  store  on  a  two-ton  truck  — a 
rolling  store.  I  figured,  I  reckon, 
blamed  near  nil  of  that  night.    And  I 


didn't  let  go  of  that  idea  until  I  had 
put  it  into  execution.    Four  days  later 
wc  had  our  first  rolling  store  on  the 
streets." 

There  are  tiny  wrinkles 
about  the  eyes  of  this 
tall,  grey- haired  man. 
MacDonald,  this  man 
who  "went  broke"  once 
in  his  business  career, 
who  worked  behind  the 
counter  of  his  first  red- 
fronted  grocery  store 
back  in  1908  and  himself 
"rang  up"  its  first  day's 
receipts,  eight  dollars. 
Those  wrinkles  are  smile 
tracks.  He  smiles,  fre- 
KJw|  quently,    and  chuckle 

j  ^^JM  over  the  humor  of  events 
ljfl  and  episodes  that  weren't 

W*-*  df^^5^j       ;,t  a"  funn>'  when  Uk  \ 
happened.     His  smile 
■Hflfl    broke  out  when  he  told 
I  of  that  first  rolling  store. 

"  Twas  a  funny  look- 
Hp*H|    ing  thing,"  he  said.  "We 
got  the  body  from  a 
fellow  that  makes  soda 
crackers  and  had  been 
using  it  to  haul  his  prod- 
uct.    We   rebuilt  it. 
Anyway,  we  tried  to 
d  tor  tomorrow    rebuild  it.  But  our  de- 
sign, experience  showed, 
was  all  wrong.    So  we  hauled  the 
queer-looking  thing   back  into  our 
carpenter  shop  and  rebuilt  it  all  over 
again." 

That  rebuilding  went  on.  Experi- 
ment followed  experiment,  always  to 
the  end  of  materializing,  efficiently, 
that  original  idea  of  a  rolling  grocery 
store,  completely  stocked.  The  origi- 
nal unit  of  one  truck  grew  inlo  a  little 
fleet  of  rolling  stores.  But  still  the  re- 
building continued.  Truck  bodies 
were  designed,  assembled,  tried  out. 
torn  apart  and  redesigned.  The 
MacDonald  carpenter  shop  became  a 
body-building  plant  wherein  a  gang  of 
workmen  sawed  and  hammered  and 
experimented  the  livelong  day. 

Once  it  seemed  that  out  of  the  throes 
of  creation  there  had  evolved  the 
perfect  creature  — a  twelve-foot  truck 
body  whose  interior  arrangement  took 
the  fullest  advantage  of  every  square 
inch  of  available  space.  But  the 
creators,  it  developed,  had  buildcd 
better  than  they  knew. 

"We  loaded  that  truck  with  groceries 
and  sent  it  out,"  MacDonald  related. 
"But  in  half  an  hour  wc  had  to  go  and 
Digitized  by  CjOOgle 
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gather  up  the  pieces.  You  see,  we  had 
used  up  the  space  at  the  head  end  so 
well  that  we  had  blindfolded  the  driver. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  drive  into 
a  collision.  We  started  all  over 
again." 

So  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
the  experimenting  went  on  until  finally 
the  experimenters  attained,  not  per- 
fection, but  standardization.  Today 
the  seventeen  rolling  stores  that  carry 
MacDonald  merchandise  and  Mac- 
Donald  merchandising  to  the  homes  of 
Chattanooga  are  alike.  Their  bodies 
are  of  the  same  size  and  shape  and 
general  interior  design.  Their  next 
development  is  to  be  longitudinal,  a 
lengthening  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
feet.  But  this  development  must  be 
preceded  by  a  similar  lengthening  de- 
velopment in  the  truck  chassis;  and  the 
maker  of  the  truck  is  at  work  on  that. 
Right  new  rolling  stores  soon  to  be 
added  to  the  present  MacDonald  fleet 
of  seventeen  will  ride  on  longer  wheel- 
bases  and  their  bodies  will  be  four  feet 
longer. 

As  to  interior  arrangement,  the 
seventeen  rolling  stores  now  in  the 
MacDonald  service  are  simplicity  itself. 
An  aisle-way  runs  through  the  center, 
and  on  each  side,  from  floor  to  roof, 
this  aisle-way  is  flanked  by  shelves  and 
bins.  A  weighing  scale  adjusted  to 
any  position  that  the  truck  may  as- 
sume, a  cash  drawer,  a  bell  rope  with 
which  to  signal  the  driver,  and.  under 
the  hood  up  forward  a  distinctive 
whistle  that  is  blown  by  the  exhaust  of 
the  motor  — these  are  the  special  ac- 
cessories. 

As  to  outside  appearance,  too,  the 
rolling  stores  are  alike.  Each  is 
painted  a  distinctive  and  copyrighted 
combination  of  colors  — mostly  a 
brilliant  red  — and  each  display's  its 
distinctive  and  copyrighted  name: 
"Roly  Redy." 

A  driver  on  a  MacDonald  Roly  Redy 
is  a  driver— just  that  and  nothing 
more,  lib  business  is  to  drive  the 
truck,  and  in  the  performance  of  that 
function  he  takes  orders  from  only  one 
individual.  That  individual  wears  a 
red  shirt,  a  while  apron  over  his 
trousers  and  a  white  cap,  and  he  rides 
inside  the  truck.  That  rcd-shirted 
individual  Isn't  a  delivery  boy.  He 
may  be  youthful  in  appearance,  and 
generally  he  is,  but  he  is  a  store  man- 
ager, a  merchant.  He  is  a  retailer  on 
wheels.  He  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
rolling  store  in  which  he  rides.  He 
alone  is  responsible  for  the  mercantile 
fate  of  that  store.  If  it  fails,  he  is  out 
of  a  job;  if  it  succeeds  and  prospers,  he 
gets  half  the  profits. 

Take  a  specific  case.  An  ambitious 
young  man,  with  some  training  in  the 
grocery  business  and  with  a  liking  for 
a  moderate  amount  of  travel  while  he 
works,  aspires  to  become  the  manager 
—one  is  tempted  to  call  him  the 


skipper— of  one  of  those  Roly  Redys. 
He  needs  no  capital,  aside  from  cleanli- 
ness in  his  habits  and  personal  life,  a 
willingness  to  work  and  that  degree  of 
native  resourcefulness  that  will  guide 
him  around  mercantile  obstacles  while 
his  driver  steers  the  store.  He  sees 
MacDonald  and  signs  up.  He  risks 
his  time  and  his  energy  and  maybe  his 
pride  against  Mat-Donald's  investment 
in  the  truck  and  stock.  Then  he 
climbs  into  his  red  shirt,  ties  on  his 
white  apron,  slocks  his  shelves  with  a 
couple  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
groceries,  gives  his  driver  "two  bells" 
to  gt»  ahead  — and  embarks  on  his 
perambulating  business  career. 
»  His  territory  has  been  defined.  It 
will  consist  of  a  section  of  residence 
district  situated,  on  the  average,  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  base  of  opera- 
tions. Arrived  in  his  territory,  he  will 
begin  cruising  the  streets.  In  the 
middle  of  each  block  his  driver  sounds 
that  distinctive  whistle,  kicks  out  the 
clutch  and  brings  the  store  to  a  stop, 
while  the  red-shirted  manager  inside 
prepares  for  customers. 

T7/£ customers  come.  The  womenfolk 
of  Chattanooga  know  that  whistle. 
Also,  their  children  know  it.  Roly 
Redys  all  carry  a  certain  kind  of  con- 
fection known,  in  the  technical  termi- 
nology of  children,  as  an  all-day- 
suckcr.  It  sells  for  a  penny.  Most 
mothers  nearly  always  have  pennies  in 
their  apron  pockets  and  almost  any 
mother  can  be  inveigled,  nearly  every 
day,  into  spending  at  least  one  of  those 
pennies  for  an  all-day-sucker.  Experi- 
ence in  Chattanooga  has  demonstrated 
the  psychological  fact  that  all  that  is 
necessary  to  establish  in  any  juvenile 
mind  the  fascinating  association  be- 
tween the  sound  of  a  Roly  Redy 
whistle  and  the  taste  of  an  all-day- 
suckcr  is  just  the  first  trip  of  a  Roly 
Redy  through  the  neighborhood  in 
which  that  juvenile  mind  lives  and  has 
its  busy  being.  And  so  customers  come. 
They  come  to  buy  what  they  will 


need  for  lunch  and  for  dinner  and  for 
tomorrow  morning's  breakfast.  They 
come,  too.  to  look  into  the  matter  of 
bargains.  Every  Roly  Redy  carries  on 
its  side  a  sort  of  glorified  bulletin 
board,  on  which  is  kalsomincd.  each 
clay,  certain  special  prices  in  sugar,  or 
soap,  or  rice  or  brooms  or  whatnot. 
Besides,  the  MacDonald  advertising  in 
the  newspapers  each  day  deals  in 
prices;  in  such  things,  for  instance,  as 
a  ten-cent  block  of  ice  cream  and  a 
ten-cent  loaf  of  cake  to  be  sold,  to- 
gether, for  the  price  of  ten  cents. 
Every  MacDonald  store,  stationary  or 
on  wheels,  carries  those  daily 
"specials."  But  usually,  so  experience 
has  shown,  the  Roly  Redys  will  not 
carry  them  far. 

With  his  customers  that  Roly  Redy 
manager  will  be  an  exceedingly  busy 
young  man  all  day  long.  Some  of  his 
patrons  may  ask  for  special  things  that 
he  doesn't  happen  to  have  in  stock— 
a  dust  mop,  for  instance,  or  a  wash- 
tub,  or  a  bottle  of  castor  oil.  "Yes'm," 
he  says  to  each  of  these,  "I'll  fetch  it 
out  tomorrow."  But  he  doesn't  trust 
to  memory;  on  a  printed  list,  specially 
devised  and  alphabetically  arranged 
to  start  with  apricots  and  proceed 
through  the  grocery  alphabet  to  wash- 
ing powder,  he  makes  a  note  of  the 
special  request.  Then  he  pulls  the 
bell-cord  twice  and,  with  his  store  and 
driver,  he  rolls  ahead  to  the  middle  of 
the  next  block. 

It  is  late  afternoon  when,  tired  but 
enthusiastic,  and  having  covered  live 
or  six  to  eight  or  nine  miles,  he  closes 
the  door  of  his  store,  leaves  his  terri- 
tory and  rolls  back  to  the  combination 
of  stockroom  and  garage  that  is  the 
base  of  operations  for  all  the  Roly 
Hedys.  His  truck  takes  its  place  in 
line  in  the  big  garage  and  he  takes  his 
pencil  from  behind  his  ear  and  makes 
up  his  "want  list"  for  the  following 
day.  The  "want  list"  is  that  same 
alphabetical  line-up  of  grocery  articles 
on  which  he  has  been  making  notations 
all  day.    From  apricots  to  washing 
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powder  he  now  fills  out  and  completes 
his  list.  His  itemized  requisitions  will 
l>o  small  — a  half-dozen  cans  of  this,  a 
dozen  bars  of  that,  fifty  or  a  hundred 
pounds  of  something  else  — but  it  will 
he  complete.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions it  will  include  the  merchandise 
for  which  he  will  have  demand  on  the 
following  day.  He  makes  his  list  in 
duplicate;  one  copy  he  keeps  and  the 
other  he  turns  over  to  the  stockroom 
superintendent. 

Then  follows  a  job  that  calls  for 
speed.  At  7u'M)  the  next  morning  that 
rolling  store  must  be  stocked  with 
groceries  and  ready  to  roll  out  to  its 
territory.  So,  too,  must  sixteen  other 
rolling  stores.  To  stock  them  all 
between  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  "quilting  time"  in  the  evening 
there  must  be  system  and  teamwork. 
The  stockroom  superintendent  and  his 
helpers  have  both. 

In  the  first  place,  the  stockroom 
itself  is  organized.  It  carries  no  great 
quantities  of  goods,  for  that  is  the 
business  of  the  MacDonald  warehouse. 
Rut  the  stockroom  must  carry  the 
goods  that  the  rolling  stores  will  need 
and  it  must  carry  them  in  such  fashion 
that  they  will  be  readily  accessible. 
Shelving  runs  around  three  sides  of  the 
big  room.  The  shelving  is  divided 
into  compartments,  each  of  which  is 
dedicated  to  a  certain  grocery  article, 
and  they  are  arranged  in  order  as  are 
the  articles  on  the  "want  list"— 
alphabetically,  from  apricots  to  wash- 
ing powder. 

A  stock  clerk,  armed  with  the  "want 
li>t,"  makes  the.  round  of  the  shelves. 
He  takes  out  of  the  compartments  the 
li:ilf-dozcn  cans  of  this,  the  dozen  bars 
of  that  and  the  fifty  or  hundred  pounds 


of  something  else  and  sets  them  on  a 
ledge  that  runs  along  the  front  of  the 
shelves.  Then  he  and  the  superintend- 
ent bill  the  goods.  As  the  clerk  calls 
out  each  item  in  its  alphabetical  order 
the  biller,  with  the  "want  list"  before 
him,  checks  the  item,  prices  it  and  fig- 
ures the  extension.  Then  the  canned 
goods  and  the  soap  and  the  dust 
mop  and  the  castor  oil  and  the  flour 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  day's  supply  of 
goods  for  that  truck  arc  transferred 
from  the  ledge  to  a  hand  truck  and 
thence  to  the  shelves  and  bins  of  the 
Roly  Rcdy  in  its  stall  out  in  the  garage. 

MEANWHILE  that  red-shirled  man- 
ageris  making  hisday's  report  to  the 
main  office.  He  reports  his  day's  re- 
ceipts—his  sales.  lie  reports  his  day's 
expenses  —  for  gasoline,  oil.  driver's 
wages,  incidentals.  I  Ic  has  been  charged 
on  the  books  with  the  goods  he  lookout 
in  the  morning.  He  will  be  credited 
with  his  day's  expenses  and  receipts. 
The  difference  between  his  debit  and 
his  credit  will  be  his  day's  balance, 
entered  every  day  on  his  individual 
account  in  the  ledger.  For  his  first 
day  that  balance  will  be  against  him; 
he  will  owe  the  "company."  But  on 
the  following  day  he  will  gain,  and  on 
the  day  following  that  and  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  or  sixth  day  he  will 
have  caught  up;  he  will  pass  the  point 
at  which  he  owes  the  company  and  the 
company  will  begin  to  owe  him. 

Thenceforth,  as  long  as  he  continues 
to  gain,  he  will  continue  as  a  Mac- 
Donald  partner.  He  will  have  a  draw- 
ing account.  Every  six  months,  at 
inventory  time,  the  company  will  settle 
with  him  in  full. 

Meanwhile,  he  will  have  l>ecome  a 


specialist  as  a  merchant  on  wheels. 
He  will  have  learned  his  route,  which 
means  learning  his  customers  and  their 
wants.  He  will  have  learned  to  an- 
ticipate their  wants.  He  will  have 
learned  to  use  his  ingenuity  in  mer- 
chandising. 

"Personality,"  the  head  of  the  Mac- 
Donald  ms t  i  t  u  t  it  ion  told  me,  "  is  just 
about  everything  in  this  business. 
Personality  counts  for  more  in  the 
grocery  business,  I  suppose,  than  in 
any  other  business  on  earth.  The 
boys  on  the  Roly  Redysseem  tosucceed 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  can  make  their  business  personal 
between  themselves  and  their  cus- 
tomers. Of  course,  they've  got  to  use 
their  heads  and  they've  got  to  work. 
But  it's  the  personal  touch  that  counts 
most  —  learning  how  to  be  nice  to 
people  and  then  being  nice  to  them. 
In  that  particular,  the  managers  of  the 
Roly  Redys  have  an  advantage  over 
the  managers  of  our  stationary  stores; 
for  the  boys  on  the  trucks,  by  going 
into  neighborhoods,  get  closer  to  Un- 
people." 

Individually,  those  red-shirled  boys 
on  the  Roly  Redys  arc  making  money. 
Their  ledger  accounts  prove  that,  and 
further  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
continue  to  wear  their  red  shirts  and 
manage  their  rolling  stores.  But  are 
the  trucks  making  money  for  their 
owner,  the  man  with  the  smile 
wrinkles?  He  went  into  that  ques- 
tion, went  into  it  fully  and  showed  the 
figures. 

A  motor  truck  consumes  money  in 
two  ways,  only  one  of  which  is  easily 
visible.  It  uses  gasoline  and  oil  and 
repairs  and  driver's  wages  in  its 
operation.  But  it  absorbs  capital, 
invisibly,  in  its  depreciation. 

Every  day  each  Roly  Rcdy  manager 
reports  his  operating  expenses.  Operat- 
ing expense  is  something  for  which  he 
is  credited;  he  doesn't  forget  to  report 
it.  Bui  to  this,  if  the  truck's  real 
story  is  to  be  known,  must  be  added 
that  invisible  source  of  expense  — 
depreciation.  For  all  the  MacDonald 
Roly  Redys  il  has  been  agreed  between 
MacDonald  and  the  managers  that 
depreciation  shall  be  charged  at  the 
rate  of  $.r)()  a  month  on  each  truck.  It 
is  further  agreed  that  this  charge  for 
depreciation  shall  be  deducted  from 
totals  of  sales  to  arrive  at  the  matter 
of  profit,  which  is  to  be  split  fifty-fifty. 
And  the  ownership  of  the  truck,  of 
course,  remains  wilh  the  company. 

Now  for  a  few  statistics.  In  the 
MacDonald  records  is  a  summary  of 
the  affairs  of  ten  of  the  rolling  stores. 
The  ten  trucks  have  been  in  service 
for  different  periods  of  time,  but  in  its 
tut. ils  and  averages  the  summary 
represents  the  work  of  ten  trucks  for  one 
year.  The  youngest  of  the  ten.  wh<w 
Ihc  summary  was  made  up.  had  been 
in  service   for  seven   and  one-half 
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Group  Buying— Yes  or  No? 

By  Albert  E.  Mead 


T\HE  MERCHANDISE  MAN- 
AGER of  a  big  department  store 
in  the  Middle  West  smilingly 
looked  up  from  the  order  a  road  sales- 
man had  just  handed  to  him  for 
confirmation. 

"That  buyer  is  a  good  judge  of 
values,  but  a  bad  picker  — isn't  he?" 
was  his  comment. 

"I  don't  quite  understand,"  said 
the  salesman,  slightly  perplexed.  "Do 
you  think  the  order  too  large?" 

"No;  the  order  is  all  right,  so  far  as 
the  amount  of  money  is  concerned, 
but  the  selections  are  not  up  to 
date." 

"How  can  you  tell  that  when 
you  haven't  seen  the  merchandise?" 
demanded  the  other,  somewhat 
rullled.  'That  stuff  is  as  much  up 
to  date  as  any  other  line  on  the 
market." 

"Sit  down  — sit  down."  said  the 
merchandise  man.  "You  don't  get 
me  at  all,  I  see.  I  am  casting  no 
reflections  on  your  goods,  young 
fellow;  I  am  simply  criticizing  the 
way  our  buyer  has  made  his  selec- 
tions from  the  different  numbers  in 
your  line. 

"Cast  your  eyes  over  that  order," 
he  went  on,  tossing  the  sheets  across 
the  table.  "Please  count  the  dif- 
ferent items  the  buyer  has  selected. 
Howmanv  numbers  are  there  in  this 
order?" 

"Twenty-seven."  said  the  sales- 
man, after  a  quick  count. 

"Exactly.  Now.  how  many  dif- 
ferent prices  are  represented  in 
those  twenty-seven  numbers?" 

"Nineteen."  after  another  count. 

"Right!  Now  if  you  will  notice, 
you  will  also  find  that  the  quan- 
tities of  each  number  are  relatively 
small  — quarter  dozens  in  the  higher- 
priced  items;  half  dozens  in  some 
others. single  dozens  in  many  instances, 
and  only  three  dozen  of  any  one 
number  — and  that  is  in  low-end 
goods. 

"During  the  war  it  was  good  business 
to  buy  that  way;  we  simply  had  to 
have  a  large  number  of  styles  and 
prices  in  order  to  afford  large  selections. 
In  those  days  a  woman  would  come 
into  the  store  and  ask  to  see  merchan- 
dise like  this.  If  she  didn't  express  a 
preference  as  to  price,  the  salesperson 
would  naturally  show  something  at 
random.  Nine  times  in  ten  the  cus- 
tomer would  remark:  'Is  that  the 
best  you  have?'  and  she'd  shop  on  up 
through  the  stock  until  she  found  some- 
thing that  pleased  her  and  at  the  price 


she  wished  to  pay.  That  was  why  we 
had  to  have  a  large  variety  of  styles 
and  prices  —  people  were  not  looking 
for  bargains,  but  were  buying  without 
regard  to  price.  It  was  a  matter  of 
personal  preference  in  selection  — not  a 
matter  of  price,  as  you  know. 

"But  today  — well,  you  know  your- 
self that  business  is  not  coming  as  easy 
as  it  did  in  those  days.  We  all  have 
to  do  something  unusual  to  get  the 
crowds  coming  and  to  maintain  our 
volume.    The  way  to  do  it -one  way. 
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at  least  —  Is  by  group  buying  and  group 
selling." 

"Group  selling!"  echoed  the  other. 
"You  mean  that  several  stores  have  a 
c  ommon  buyer  and  —  " 

"No.  no!"  interrupted  the  merchan- 
dise man.  "I  don't  mean  co-operative 
buying  at  all.  There  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  co-operative 
buying  and  group  buying.  For  in- 
stance—but here,  give  me  that  order 
again  and  I'll  show  you!" 

"Now,  look  here,"  he  went  on. 
running  his  pencil  down  the  order 
sheets.  "This  order,  for  instance, 
calls  for  one  dozen  No.  2531  at  $9; 
three  dozen  2582  at  $10.50  and  one 
and  one-half  dozen  No.  2644  at  $12. 


That  makes  a  representative  group. 
But  there  are  only  five  and  one-half 
dozen  articles  in  those  three  items  — 
and  at  three  different  prices. 

"If  we  take  these  items  as  listed  here 
and  advertise  them,  we  would  not  have 
enough  of  any  one  number  to  make  a 
sale -don't  you  see?  That's  no  way 
to  get  a  crowd  into  the  store.  People 
are  looking  for  lower  prices  these  days, 
and  they  want  'bargains.'  i 
"Now  suppose  we  take  these  same 
three  numbers,  but  arrange  the  quan- 
tities differently.  \xi  us  say  we 
take  seven  dozen  at  $9,  five  dozen 
at  $10.50  and  three  dozen  at  $12. 
If  we  average  the  price,  we  find  it 
is  $10.10  on  the  entire  fifteen  dozen. 

"We  will  do  the  same  with  other 
groups  of  your  merchandise  here, 
eliminating  some  numbers,  increas- 
ing the  quantities  on  others,  and 
thus  arrive  at  the  same  result,  so 
far  as  the  value  of  the  order  to  you 
is  concerned,  but  we  may  have  five 
groups,  with  fifteen  prices,  instead 
of  twenty-seven  prices  as  the  buyer 
has  in  his  original  selection  here. 

"Going  back  to  our  first  group,  if 
we  take  these  fifteen  dozen  articles 
at  an  average  price  of  $10.10,  and 
mark  them  up  33}- £  per  cent,  we 
find  we  can  sell  all  of  them  at,  say. 
$1.29  and  make  a  fair  profit.  We 
ran  advertise  fifteen  dozen,  iastead 
of  making  separate  offerings  of  the 
three  numbers  at  three  prices,  and 
make  a  noise  about  this  'group.' 

"You  see  how  easy  it  will  be  to 
make  four  groups  out  of  this  order- 
one  to  sell  at  $1.29,  one  to  sell  at 
$1.49,  one  to  sell  at  $1.95  and  one 
perhaps  at  $2.49. 

"That's  what  I  mean  by  group 
buying  and  group  selling  — buy 
severul  numbers  at  an  average  price 
and  sell  them  on  the  same  basis. 
That  makes  a  bigger  showing;  it  gives 
opportunity  for  a  special  sale;  it  enables 
us  to  say,  in  effect,  to  the  women  of 
this  city,  something  like  this:  'Here 
you  are -a  special  sale  of  much- 
wanted  merchandise.  Come  and  take 
your  pick  from  dozens  of  styles,  hun- 
dreds of  patterns  — on  sale  in  four 
great  groujw  Saturday  at  $1.29,  $1.49, 
$1.95  and  $2.49. 

"Now,  you  take  this  order  back  to 
that  buyer  and  help  him  figure  out 
the  same  amount  of  merchandise  in 
groups  as  I  have  shown  you,  and  I'll 
().  K.  your  order  for  immediate  ship- 
ment." 

The  salesman  did  so.  And  on  the 
remainder  of  his  trip  he  did  a 
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The  Credit  Man  Sees  the  Books 

By  Providing  Members  With  the  Credit  Records  of  New  or  Doubtful 
Customers,  the  Credit  Interchange  Bureau   Prevents    Many   a  Loss 

By  Benjamin  E.  Cushing 


Jr  IS  SAFE  TO  ASSUME  thai 
every  business  man  realizes  that 
today,  in  general  business  condi- 
tions, he  fares  a  new  order  of  things. 
To  no  one  individual  in  all  the  organ- 
ization ot  business  is  this  truth  more 
apparent  than  to  the  credit  man  of  a 
business  concern  that  sells  g«M>ds  to 
other  concerns. 

In  the  war  period,  with  prices  sky- 
rocketing and  with  inventories  ex- 
panding in  value  uUnost  hour  by  hour, 
the  credit  man's  customers  made 
money  and  prospered  and  discounted 
their  bills  almost  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. It  was  next  to  impossible  for 
a  customer  to  fail.  There  was  no 
collection  problem  worthy  of  the 
name. 

But  the  war  is  over.  Price*  have 
dropped.  The  days  of  easy  money 
are  past.  The  selling  forces  of  the 
credit  man's  customers  and  of  his  own 
concern  are  attacking  a  buyers'  mar- 
ket, and  that  means  a  reluctant 
market.  Policies  and  practices  that 
were  standard  in  the  halcyon  years 
of  1917  to  1920  today  may  be  obsolete. 
As  individual  concerns  strive  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  new  conditions, 
credits  swiftly  change  their  com- 
plexion. 

A  customer  that  sixty  days  ago 
discounted  all  his  bills  may  be  unable 
today  to  meet  his  obligations  when 
they  fall  due;  another  that  looked 
doubtful  two 
months  ago  may 
have  learned  his 
lesson  and  today 
may  be  worthy  of 
trust.  How  is  the 
credit  man  to  keep 
himself  informed? 
I  low  is  hetosi/.eup 
the  character  of 
stranger  concerns 
that  come  to  him 
its  new  customers0 
I  low  Is  he  to  keep 
labs  on  the  chang- 
ing fortunes  of  the 
customers  already 
on  his  books? 

The  credit  man 
knows  human  na- 
ture. He  knows 
that,  even  in 
normal  times,  cer- 
t:tin  customers 


cultivate  their  credit  with  certain 
houses  in  order  that  they  may  use 
those  houses  as  references  for  credit 
from  other  concerns.  He  knows  that  a 
linn  may  pay  promptly  in  its  own 
particular  line,  to  the  end  that  the 
trade  agency  in  that  line  may  speak 
highly  of  it,  but  that  that  same  con- 
cern may  be  slower  than  poetic  justice 
with  those  of  its  creditors  outside 
that  line.  I  le  knows  that  a  firm,  sud- 
denly become  overzealous  in  buying, 
will  begin  placing  big  orders  outside 
its  usual  buying  territory*,  and,  by 
overstocking  itself,  endanger  the  ac- 
counts of  all  its  creditors.  The  credit 
man  knows  that  any  of  these  con- 
tingencies can  arise  in  the  affairs  of 
one  of  his  customers;  that  in  these 
unusual  times  it  can  arise  with  an 
amazing  spontaneity —  and  that 
possibly  he  will  not  know  of  the  un- 
happy circumstance  until  after  it  has 
happened. 

AfA.XY  a  credit  man  has  said  to  him- 
self, "if  I  only  could  see  the  other 
fellows'  ledger  accounts  on  these  same 
customers  I"  By  the  "other  fellows" 
he  means,  of  course,  the  other  con- 
cerns that  have  sold  and  are  selling 
these  same  customers. 

Through  its  credit-interchange  sys- 
tem, the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men  is  endowing  the  individual 
credit  man  with  the  vision  by  which 
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he  may  see  into  the  other  fellows" 
books.  He  may  see  what  experience 
other  concerns  have  had  and  are 
having  with  his  own  customers,  old 
and  new.  He  may  sec  the  experi- 
ences not  merely  of  concerns  in  his 
own  line  of  business  but  of  concerns 
in  all  lines  that  sell  those  customers. 
Lawsuits  over  fuel  bills,  unearned 
discounts  exacted  from  a  printer,  the 
unwarranted  return  of  office  supplies 
—  these  are  symptoms  that,  to  the 
credit  man.  are  just  as  significant  as 
are  the  signs  that  arise  from  trans- 
actions in  raw  materials  or  merchan- 
dise. Here,  in  this  all-inclusive  pan- 
orama of  experience  spread  before  the 
eyes  of  the  credit  man,  is  no  mere 
array  of  hand-picked  references,  no 
glossing-over  of  unpleasant  details, 
no  omission  of  unfavorable  facts. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  the  customer's 
dealings;  of  all  his  dealings.  And  the 
picture  is  unprejudiced  and  complete. 
Now,  how  is  it  made? 

Represented  in  the  membership  of 
the  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men  are  35.000  business  concerns. 
There  are  local  associations  in  130 
cities.  In  seventy  of  these  130  cities 
are  bureaus  for  the  interchange  of 
information  among  association  mem- 
bers. It  is  the  local  bureau  that  is 
the  nucleus  of  the  system  of  credit 
interchange,  the  local  bureau  operat- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  its  local  members 
and  for  that  pur- 
pose co-operating 
with  its  fellow 
bureaus  in  other 
cities  and  with  a 
central  bureau  in 
St.  Louis.  Through- 
out the  system,  in 
all  the  local  bureaus 
and  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  operation, 
methods  and  record 
forms  have  been 
standardized.  Thus 
a  description  of  the 
operation  of  one  of 
the  local  offices  and 
of  its  relations  with 
the  central  office  in 
St.  Louis  typifies 
the  entire  system. 

Assume  that  the 
local  bureau  in 
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being  established. 
The  Black  A  White 
Company,  of  Cleve- 
land, manufactur- 
ing paints  and 
varnishes,  becomes 
a  member.  The 
company's  credit 
manager il  asked  to 
lile  with  the  bureau 
a  list  of  his  current 
customers,  listing 
them,  if  he  finds  it 
convenient,  on 
thrce-by-five  cards, 
with  one  name  and 
its  address  on  each 
card  —  just  thatand 
nothing  more.  The 
list  goes  in  to  the 
bureau  office. 

In  the  bureau 
the  Black  A  W  hite 
Company  has  been 
assigned  a  code  designation,  known 
only  to  the  office  workers  in  the  bureau. 
This  designation  is  typed  on  each  of 
the  Black  A  White  customer  cards. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  each  card,  il  is 
established  that  the  concern  named  on 
the  card  is  a  customer  of  the  Black 
A  While  Company. 

Next,  wilh  the  lists  that  have  come 
from  the  other  bureau  members,  the 
Black  A  White  cards  are  consolidated, 
by  eliminating  duplicates  and  by  con- 
centrating code  numbers  on  individual 
cards,  into  a  master  lust  that  goes  into 
an  alphabetical  file.  Thus,  if  it  hap- 
pens that  John  Smith,  of  Youngstown, 
is  buying  from  two  houses  in  Cleve- 
land. John  Smith's  card  in  the  file  will 
show  two  code  numbers,  identifying 
those  concerns;  if  he  buys  from  ten 
Cleveland  concerns,  his  card  will  show 
ten  code  numbers. 

For  reporting  the  names  of  new  cus- 
tomers taken  on  in  the  course  of  busi- 
ness, each  of  the  bureau  members  is 
provided  with  forms  for  supplementary 
reports;  and  these  reports  are  filed  with 
the  bureau  weekly.  Thus  the  master 
list  is  built  up  and  thus  it  is  kept  up  to 
date. 

The  primary  function  of  a  credit 
man,  however,  is  not  the  giving  of 
information,  but  the  getting  of  il.  1  lc 
has  an  insatiable  appetite  for  facts. 
The  Black  A  White  Company  en- 
counters a  stranger,  a  prospective 
customer,  who  has  sent  in  an  order  for 
paints  and  varnishes  and  asks  for 
credit.  Who  is  this  stranger?  What 
sort  of  business  man  is  he?  Can  he  be 
trusted?  The  credit  manager  of  Black 
A  White  applies  to  the  local  bureau  for 
information.  Me  fills  out  a  form  culled 
an  "inquiry  ticket."  Into  the  form  he 
writes  the  name  and  address  of  thus 
new  prospective  customer  and  the 
amount  of  his  order.  Not  always, 
however,  is  the  inquiry  inspired  by  the 
appearance  of  a  new  customer;  some- 
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In  reply  to  th*  Inquiry  of  OS7 

times  an  old  customer,  hitherto  well- 
behaved,  begins  to  show  signs  of  going 
wrong;  maybe  he  has  been  discounting 
all  his  bills,  but  takes  suddenly  to  re- 
turning mcrehandise  and  making  wild 
claims  for  adjustments.  In  such  a  case 
Ihe  credit  man.  anxious  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  customer,  writes  into  the 
inquiry  ticket  the  story  of  his  own 
experience  with  the  account.  Then  he 
mails  the  ticket  to  the  Cleveland 
bureau. 

'THE  bureau  first  consults  its  file  of 
reports.  It  may  be  that  this  same 
customer  has  been  investigated  re- 
cently. If  there  is  no  report  on  him,  or 
if  the  report  is  more  than  sixty  days 
old.  the  bureau  starts  a  "clearance." 
The  lirststep  is  toconsull  the  customer 
list.  Probably  this  customer  already 
has  been  reported  as  buying  from 
another  concern,  and  so  has  a  card  in 
the  Die.  His  card,  with  its  code  num- 
bers, w  ill  show  the  concerns  from  which 
he  has  bought.  To  each  of  these  con- 
cerns the  bureau  sends  an  inquiry. 
For  this,  again,  there  is  a  set  form,  a 
form  known  as  the  "subscribers'  reply 
ticket"  that  gives  the  name  of  the 
customer,  his  address  and  his  line  of 
business,  and  provides  a  space  for  the 
concern's  report  of  its  experience  with 
the  customer. 

Now  a  bureau  member  receiving  one 
of  those  tickets  knows  two  things: 
lie  knows  that  the  customer  involved 
is  one  of  his  own  customers,  and  hence, 
thai  he  has  information  eonccrning 
that  customer;  and  he  knows  that  if 
he  sends  that  information  to  the  bureau 
he  will  he  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  new 
report  on  that  customer.  Maybe  the 
mere  fact  that  somebody  is  inquiring 
concerning  that  customer  of  his  excites 
the  credit  man's  curiosity.  Anyway, 
he  is  always  prompt  about  telling  what 
he  knows.  I  Ie  specifics ;  he  reports  how 


long  he  has  sold 
the  customer,  what 
credit  limit  he  has 
imposed  on  the  ac- 
count, how  much 
Ihe  customer  now 
owes  and  how  much 
of  that  is  past  due. 
the  customer's  un- 
filled or  first  orders, 
the  terms  of  sale 
and  the  customer's 
paying  habits  — 
whether  he  dis- 
counts; pays  when 
his  bills  are  due;  or 
permits  his  obliga- 
tions to  lapse,  and 
for  how  long.  To 
all  this  inf urina- 
tion.whichheenlers 
onthcinquiryform. 
the  credit  manager 
may  append  some 
explanatory  comment  of  his  own.  Then 
he  mails  his  reply  to  the  bureau. 

In  the  bureau  office,  with  the  replies 
assembled,  a  typist  compiles  a  report 
of  the  "clearance."  In  this,  as  in  every 
detail  of  operation  in  the  system,  the 
standardization  of  forms  makes  for 
speed  and  accuracy.  The  first  column 
on  the  reply  form,  for  instance,  is 
headed  "How  long  sold,"  and  so  is  the 
first  column  for  ledger  information  on 
the  typist's  report  form.  Next  comes 
columns  for  "Highest  credit."  "Amount 
ow  ing."  "Amount  past  due."  and  so  on 
across  the  sheet  into  the  details  under 
"Manner  of  payment"  and  to  "Com- 
ments." Thus  drawn  off  the  reply 
tickets  and  thus  complete  in  its  local 
stage,  the  report  is  mailed  out  to  the 
bureau  member  who  inquired  concern- 
ing the  customer  and  to  the  other 
members  who  contributed  information. 

Thus,  the  inquiring  credit  manager 
gets  his  first  report,  generally  in  less 
than  forty-eight  hours,  on  the  credit 
character  of  his  prospective  customer. 
But  it  is  only  a  local  picture.  This 
same  customer  may  be  buying  goods 
from  concerns  in  Ohio  outside  Cleve- 
land, and  from  houses  in  Chicago, 
or  New  York  or  Philadelphia  or 
(irand  Bapids.  What  have  been  their 
experiences  with  him?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  by  inter-burcau 
inquiry  and  by  the  supplementary  aid 
of  the  central  bureau  in  St.  Louis. 

The  central  bureau,  too,  has  its 
master  file  of  cards,  carrying  the  names 
of  customers,  some  2,000,000  in  all. 
But  the  central  bureau,  in  its  opera- 
tions to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
local  bureaus,  and  to  supply  the  nation- 
wide vision,  deals  not  wilh  the  names 
of  concerns  that  are  selling  those  cus- 
tomers, but  wilh  the  markets  in  which 
those  customers  buy. 

Again  the  plan  of  organization  and 
the  operating  method  can  best  be 

described  by  a  specific  case — one  that 
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illustrates  the  relations  between  the 
Cleveland  local  bureau,  its  fellow 
bureaus  in  other  cities  and  the  central 
bureau  in  St.  Louis. 

First,  Cleveland  has  determined  its 
"zone  of  direct  trading  interest;"  that 
is,  the  territory  in  which  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  sales  from  the  Cleve- 
land market.  The  zone  might  be 
described,  approximately,  as  that  sec- 
tion in  which  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
members  of  the  Cleveland  bureau  sell 
from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  their  output. 
The  Cleveland  bureau  has  defined  this 
zone  of  trading  interest  in  a  report  to 
the  St.  Louis  office.  Next,  to  supple- 
ment this  geographical  definition,  the 
Cleveland  bureau  has  supplied  the  cen- 
tral office  with  a  list  of  those  customers 
of  Cleveland  bureau  concerns  that  arc 
situated  outside  the  zone  of  direct 
trading  interest.  This  list  the  central 
bureau  has  transferred  to  coded  cards 
in  a  file.  In  this  central  bureau  file, 
however,  the  cards  are  coded  not  as  to 
selling  concerns,  but  as  to  bureaus 
interested.  Thus  the  central  bureau 
knows  a  customer,  not  because  he  does 
business  near  Cleveland  and  buvs  from 
Black  &  White,  of  Cleveland,  but 
because  he  doesn't  live  near  Cleveland, 
and  yet  buys  from  Cleveland  concerns. 

Imagine,  again,  the  circumstance  of 
an  inquiry;  take  the  same  case  of  the 
same  John  Smith,  of  Youngstown. 
Ohio,  who  aspires  to  buy  goods  from 
the  Black  Sc  White  Company,  of  Cleve- 
land. The  facts,  as  yet  unrevealed. 
are  that  Smith  is  buying  not  only  in 
Cleveland,  but  also  in  Pittsburgh. 
Philadelphia,  Grand  Rapids,  Chicago 
and  maybe  elsewhere. 

While  the  canvass  of  Cleveland  con- 
cerns that  have  sold  to  Smith  is  under 
way,  the  Cleveland  bureau  consults  a 
chart  that  shows  the  zones  of  other 
local  bureaus.  This  chart  reveals  that 
Pittsburgh,  Youngstown,  and  Colum- 
bus all  have  designated  Youngstown  as 
within  their  zone  of  direct  trading 
interest.  Forthwith  the  Cleveland 
bureau  inquires  of  the  local  bureaus  in 
those  three  cities  concerning  John 
Smith.  The  inter-bureau  inquiry  goes 
out  on  a  special  form.  Each  of  the 
three  local  bureaus  makes  its  own  local 
clearance,  or  canvass,  on  Smith  and 
sends  the  report  of  the  clearance  to 
Cleveland. 

Meanwhile  the  Cleveland  bureau 
has  sent  out  still  another  inquiry  con- 
cerning Smith,  this  one  to  the  central 
bureau  in  St.  Louis.  The  central 
bureau  consults  its  file  of  customers 
and  finds  that  the  card  of  John  Smith, 
of  Youngstown.  shows  that  he  has 
bought  goods  from  members  of  the 
local  bureaus  in  Chicago,  Grand 
Hupids  and  Philadelphia.  To  these 
three  bureaus  the  St.  Louis  office 
sends  out  its  own  inquiry  concerning 
the   Youngstown    Smith.  Chicago, 

i  .md  Rapids  and  Philadelphia  con- 
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suit  their  customers*  files, 
members  that  have  sold  to  Smith, 
compile  their  clearance  reports  and 
send  them  direct  to  Cleveland. 

And  so.  in  the  Cleveland  office  and 
to  the  desk  of  the  typist  at  work  on 
the  report  on  John  Smith,  comes  a 
mass  of  information  — first  the  infor- 
mation about  his  dealings  with  con- 
cerns in  Cleveland,  and  then,  to  sup- 
plement this,  the  data  on  his  relations 
with  sellers  in  Pittsburgh,  Chicago. 
Grand  Rapids,  Philadelphia.  And 
so,  column  by  column  and  line  by  line 
and  district  by  district,  the  typist 
makes  up  the  picture  of  the  business 
character  of  John  Smith. 

That  picture,  it  is  easy  to  see,  is  not 
a  portrait  of  Smith,  all  dressed  up  to 
have  his  picture  taken,  but  a  movie  of 
his  daily  business  life,  unguarded 
moments  and  all.  Especially  signifi- 
cant are  the  comments  of  the  credit 


managers  — the  comments  they  have 
appended  to  their  'replies  concerning 
Smith.  For  instance,  one  concern,  a 
Cleveland  dry  goods  house  that  has 
been  selling  to  Smith  for  two  years 
and  placed  his  credit  limit  as  high  as 
$4,000,  sheds  this  light  on  his  present 
status:  "All  bills  up  to  the  present 
time  have  been  discounted;  they  now 
owe  us  nothing.  The  account,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  satisfactory,  inas- 
much as  they  are  very  strong  on 
returning  goods  and  also  on  making 
claims  which  we  felt  are  unjust."  A 
shoe  concern  in  Massachusetts  that 
has  sold  the  Smith  store  for  eight 
years  reports  more  specifically:  "Paid 
last  invoice  on  account  thirty  days 
slow."  Another  seller,  an  oil  com- 
pany in  Pittsburgh,  seems  more  or  less 
neutral  on  Smith:  "Sold  two  bills  in 
1919.  The  first  was  paid  in  twenty 
days  and  the  second  was  paid  in  thirty 

(Continued  on  p. Be  M& 
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I  I'TTMr'Sinawindow?  Your  store 
Li/  is.  That  is  the  mercantile 
**  philosophy  of  Bert  Ober.  of 
Ijwrence.  Kansas. 

The  "Bert"  is  no  mere  authorial 
flippancy.  When  you  ask  Mr.  Ober 
his  full  name  for  journalistic  purposes 
he  says,  "Just  Bert  Ober— II.  B. 
Ober.  if  you  want  to  be  so  formal 
about  it."  By  way  of  •further  iden- 
tification, Mr.  Ober  is  president  of 
the  Kansas  Slate  Association  of  Retail 
Clothiers,  a  former  state  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Cloth- 
iers, chairman  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation's educational  committee,  and 
the  senior  partner  and  guiding  spirit 
of  Ober's.  Ober's  is  a  men's-wear 
store  that  looks  as  if  it  might  have 
been  lifted  out  of  some  original  setting 
as  an  educational  exhibit  at  a  clothiers' 
convention  and  set  down  where  it  is, 
on  Massachusetts  Street,  the  principal 
thoroughfare  of  I-awrence.  Besides, 
Ober's  is  an  institution. 

"Ober's?"  Anyone  in  Lawrence,  or 
any  informant  picked  at  random 
almost  anywhere  up  and  down  the 
Kaw  River  valley  will  tell  you.  "You 
can't  miss  the  windows." 

Nor  can  you.  Ober's  store  is  in  its 
windows;  and  in  the  windows,  therefore, 
is  the  story  of  the  store. 

Ober's  began  business  in  a  storeroom 
with  a  frontage  of  exactly  thirty-five 


By  James  McDonald 

feet.  Of  that  frontage  enough  had 
been  taken  out  to  make  two  entrances. 
That,  from  the  display  point  of  view, 
made  matters  more  complicated. 

Kvcn  then,  Bert  Ober  was  a  studious 
merchandiser.  He  advertised,  con- 
scientiously but  courageously.  He 
studied  the  merchandise  demands  of 
his  store's  trading  territory.  He  stud- 
ied sales  methods  within  his  store  and, 
wherever  he  could,  he  bettered  them. 
He  kept  a  close  and  specified  record  of 
his  sales  and  studied  it.  But  that 
record  was  disquieting— or  it  became 
that  way. 

At  first  the  sales  had  taken  an 
encouragingly  upward  trend.  They 
climbed  toward  the  hundred-thousand 
mark.  But  near  that  mark  they  hung. 
One  year  might  show  an  increase  of 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars.  But  the 
next  year  would  show  a  decrease  of 
about  the  same  amount.  The  store 
seemed  to  have  attained  a  maturity, 
beyond  which  it  would  not  grow. 

"And  then."  says  the  senior  partner, 
"we  had  a  good  look  at  the  display 
windows."  The  plural  was  barely 
applicable.  However  there  were,  tech- 
nically speaking,  two  windows.  One 
of  these,  situated  between  the  two 
entrances,  was  of  respectable  size.  As 
windows  were  trimmed  in  those  days  — 
rather  as  they  were  loaded  — it  would 
hold  a  surprisingly  big  amount  of 


merchandise.  But  the  other  window 
—  well,  two  moderately  fat  men,  stand- 
ing side  by  side  and  looking  into  it, 
easily  could  have  obscured  that  other 
window  from  the  gaze  of  anyone  but 
themselves. 

"Need  more  windows,"  the  Ober 
management  decided.  But  more  win- 
dows meant  more  store.  Twenty-five 
feet  of  additional  store  space  was 
annexed  along  one  side.  That  brought 
the  frontage  up  to  sixty  feet.  To  that 
limit  the  display  windows,  redesigned 
and  rebuilt,  were  extended.  Ober's 
business  responded,  and  immediately. 
"Very  well,"  said  the  management, 
"let's  do  it  some  more." 

But  sixlyfeetof  frontage  wasall  there 
was.  You  can't  stretch  sixty  feet. 
But  you  can  fold  up  whatever  it  is  that 
you  have  to  put  into  a  space  of  sixty 
feet  and  thus  be  enabled  to  put  more 
in.  That  is  what  Ober's  did.  Again 
the  windows  were  redesigned,  this  time 
more  radically,  and  again  they  were 
rebuilt,  this  time  into  their  present 
stale.  Today,  with  but  sixty  feet  of 
frontage  on  the  street,  the  store  has 
160  feel  — almost  three  times  as  much 
—of  window  display  space. 

Virtually  two  paths,  one  behind 
the  other,  pass  the  Ober  store.  Out- 
side, of  course,  is  the  sidewalk  frontage, 
extending  across  the  sixty-foot  width 
of  the  store.   Through  this  outside 
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frontage  two  opening  enter 
upon  an  arcade-like  inner 
court,  long  and  narrow, 
with  its  length  running 
parallel  to  the  street.  This 
inner  court  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  with  glass,  with 
display  windows;  and  op- 
posite one  of  the  openings 
to  the  sidewalk  is  the  en- 
trance that  leads  into  the 
store. 

What  has  been  accom- 
plished by  thisarrangement? 
First,  with  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  store  space, 
the  display  window  frontage 
has  been  increased  from 
60  to  160  feet.  Then,  so 
shrewdly  have  the  open- 
ings and  the  entrance  been 
placed,  one  cannot  get  into 
the  Obcr  store  without  pass- 
ing very  close  to  a  consider- 
able expanse  of  display.  If 
you  come  from  the  south 
along  Massachusetts  Street, 
bound  for  Ober's,  you  will 
turn  naturally  into  the 
southern  opening  that  leads 
through  the  outer  frontage 
to  the  inner  court  and  steer 
straight  through,  probably, 
to  the  entrance  and  into 
the  store.  But,  direct  though  your 
route  has  been,  you  will  have  passed 
close  to  forty  feet  of  display  window. 
But -and  herein  lies  an  interesting 
touch  of  planning -you  are  less  likely 
to  approach  Ober's  from  the  south 
than  from  the  north.  For  Ober's  is 
on  the  western,  and  the  shady,  side 
of  a  north-and-south  street,  south  of 
the  center  of  the  population  of 
Lawrence.  Thus,  it  is  more  probable 
that  you  will  approach  from  the  north; 
and.  if  you  do,  when  you  reach  the 
store,  your  journey  has  only  begun. 
You  will  turn  naturally  into  the 
northern  opening  through  the  outer 
frontage,  walk  the  length  of  the  inner 
court  and  thus  enter  the  store;  and  in 
traveling  that  route  you  will  have 
passed  close  to  eighty  feet  of  display 
window. 

Whether  you  pass  forty  feet  of 
window  or  eighty  feet,  or  whether  you 
do  as  do  many  passers-by  and  wander 
along  the  whole  160  feet,  just  looking 
in.  it  is  difficult  to  come  into  proximity 
with  those  Ober  windows  without 
seeing  something  therein  that  you  need 
or  something  that  you  would  like  to 
own  — and  probably  will  buy.  These 
arc  facts  that  have  been  established 
by  records. 

Those  Ober  windows  pull.  Their 
pulling  power  has  been  expressed  in 
terms  of  increase  in  the  sales  volume 
of  the  store,  and  it  has  been  analyzed 
and  scrutinized  by  the  man  that 
ronceived  the  windows,  Bert  Ober. 
"c  has  drawn  a  diagram  of  the 
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A  part  of  Ober's  window  chart. 


[ho  window 


windows,  divided  the  diagram  into 
sections  and  numbered  the  sections  to 
designate  sections  of  the  windows. 

He  has  kept  his  record  of  sales, 
divided  as  to  departments  and  by  that 
detailed  record,  set  over  against  the 
record  of  window  displays,  he  has  been 
able  to  analyze  and  classify  as  to 
pulling  power  those  twenty-five  sec- 
tions of  window  display  space.  He 
has  learned  some  interesting 


/IF  all  the  sections.  Number  One 
and  Number  Twenty-one  are  the 
strongest  pullers,"  Mr.  Ober  says. 
"Those  two  sections  seem  to  stick  out, 
like  a  couple  of  hooks,  and  catch  the 
maximum  of  attention  from  passers-by. 
It  has  been  interesting  to  watch  the 
effects  of  those  two  sections.  I've 
even  made  bets  on  them.  Of  course, 
for  the  other  fellow  it  was  a  case  of 
betting  against  a  sure  thing,  for  I 
knew  what  those  two  sections  would 
do.  I  have  tested  them  by  putting 
into  each  of  them  a  certain  article  of 
merchandise  and  then  instructing  the 
salesmen  to  keep  watch  on  sales  of 
those  articles.  Always  there  is  an 
immediate  effect;  I've  seen  sales  made 
within  an  hour  after  we  had  put  the 
test  merchandise  into  the  windows. 

"Next  to  One  and  Twenty-one  in 
pulling  power  are  sections  Twenty  and 
Twenty-live,  and  next  to  these  the  three 
sections  in  the  'island'  window  in  the 
center.  Twenty-two,  which  really  con- 
sists of  two  sections,  and  Twenty-four. 

"Knowing  which  sections  of  the 


display  windows  have  the  strongest 
pulling  power  is  a  mighty  useful  guide 
in  planning  the  arrangement  of  displays 
as  to  sections.  If  we  are  featuring 
something  in  our  advertising,  we  know 
where  to  put  the  featured  merchandise 
in  the  windows  to  give  it  the  best 
display." 

This  chart  of  the  Ober  windows  has 
another  basincss-building  purpose.  It 
occupies  one  end  of  a  record  form. 
Below  the  chart,  on  this  form,  are 
spaces  for  the  writing  of  records.  There 
are  twenty-five  of  these  spaces  and 
each  is  numbered  and  set  aside  for  a 
section  of  the  windows. 

The  Ober  windows  are  dressed  once 
a  week.  But  they  are  dressed  first  on 
paper.  Before  a  single  piece  of  mer- 
chandise goes  into  a  section,  the  whole 
160-foot  display  is  planned  and  the 
plan  is  set  down  on  paper— on  the 
window  display  record.  From  Section 
1  to  Section  25  every  piece  of  goods 
that  is  to  become  a  part  of  a  display  is 
recorded  in  its  proper  space  on  the 
record  and  is  described,  for  later 
identification,  by  style  or  lot  number, 
color,  or  some  other  distinguishing 
characteristic.  Thus  the  schedule  is 
made  up.  The  goods  go  into  the 
windows  for  the  week's  display,  and 
the  display  record  goes  into  a  file  — 
for  ready  reference  later. 

Now  the  Obcr  idea  of  window- 
display  is  simply  this:  Show  the 
things  that  will  sell,  and  sell  the  most 
readily.  Common  sense  prohibits  the 
showing  of  heavy  sweaters  in  July  and 

(Continued  on  page  W 


Exploring  for  Customers 

By  Edward  Mott  Woolley 


EXPLORING  for  customers  is  the 
most  fascinating  form  of  adven- 
ture to  be  found  in  the  great  game 
of  business.  In  my  own  explorations 
into  the  drama  of  making  and  selling 
things  I  have  often  felt  the  lure  of  this 
mighty  sport,  and  have  watched  with 
almost  breathless  interest  as  masters 
of  the  game  played  it.  And  there  is 
no  little  inspiration  in  observing  young 
merchants,  especially,  as  they  begin 
to  understand  the  move  and  see  the 
opportunities  opening  up  ahead. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  go  into  the 
technique  of  recording  and  accounting, 
which  is  belter  left  to  specialists. 
Rather,  I  am  to  photograph  in  words 
the  human  phase  of  the  game  — to 
throw  on  the  screen  pictures  of  men  and 
women  as  they  move  to  and  fro  on  the 
business  stage,  and  to  reflect  in 
episodes  their  mental  activities. 

One  of  the  very  best  fields  for  the 
retail  merchant  — contrary  to  popular 
opinion  —  seems  to  be  the  small  town, 
or  even  the  four  corners  in  some  rich 
fanning  region.  It  has  always  seemed 
Grange  to  me  that  more  young  men 
with  business  training  and  acumen  do 
not  get  into  such  locations.  In  the 
i  nurse  of  various  investigating  trips, 
1  have  found  illuminating  material  in 
these  places. 

For  instance,  a  young  man  named 
Waller,  after  strenuous  training  in  a 
city  department  store,  struck  out  for 
himself  and  bought  a  little  general 
merchandise  store  in  a  town  of  200 
people.  Within  ten  years  he  had 
increased  the  business  1,500  per  cent 
and  was  doing  a  business  of  $150,000  a 
year. 

One  of  his  first  undertakings  was  to 
get  up  a  card  index  of  every  customer 
and  "prospect"  worth  having  in  the 


town  and  adjacent  country.  On  these 
cards  he  estimated  the  annual  buying 
capacity  of  the  various  families,  the 
character  of  their  trade,  and  the 
general  lines  of  goods  that  would  most 
appeal  to  them.  I  Ic  fell  thai  whatever 
the  plane  of  living  of  each  family,  he 
could  raise  it — make  the  whole  family 
want  better  goods.  Usually  he  set  a 
definite  goal  for  each  important 
customer.  His  greatest  difficulty  was 
in  getting  information  concerning  their 
existing  modes  of  life,  but  he  did  it 
largely  by  personal  observation  and  by 
deftly  leading  customers  into  confiden- 
tial conversations.  He  had  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  code  recording  for  his 
card  files. 

NO  other  merchant  in  his  vicinity 
had  ever  slocked  Oriental  rugs,  but 
in  a  year  he  sold  twenty-six— all  to 
families  that  never  before  had  bought 
rugs  of  real  class.  This  was  brought 
about  simply  by  conversational  sales- 
manship, which  gradually  built  up  the 
buying  impulse. 

Mailer's  policy  was  largely  the 
finesse  of  salesmanship  directed  against 
specific  individuals.  One  instance  was 
especially  interesting.  It  was  reported 
in  the  town  one  day  that  a  manufacturer 
sixty  years  old,  head  of  a  tractor  plant 
four  miles  away,  was  to  marry  his 
secretary,  a  girl  of  twenty.  I  laller  was 
the  only  merchant  who  saw  any  sales 
opportunity;  to  the  rest  of  them  it  was 
merely  an  interesting  piece  of  gossip, 
llaller,  however,  went  out  that  night 
to  see  the  prospective  bridegroom,  who 
was  a  widower  of  considerable  means, 
living  in  an  old-fashioned  house,  Ihe 
furnishings  of  which  were  out-of-date 
and  much  worn. 

1  laller  assumed  from  the  start,  with- 


out question  or  argument,  that  a  young 
wife  would  expect  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  a  home.  The  prospect  did  not 
contradict  him  but  fell  in  with  the  idea. 
Before  the  wedding  llaller  obtained 
an  order  running  into  several  thousand 
dollars. 

This  was  an  instance  of  the  way  he 
developed  customers'  desires.  He 
worked  on  the  theory  that  the  most 
profitable  prospects  were  those  who 
had  the  money  to  buy  and  in  whom 
existed  some  impulse  that  might  be 
developed.  He  believed  in  capitalizing 
opportunities  as  they  arose.  In  the 
case  of  themanufacturcr.no  such  under- 
lying impulse  would  have  existed  except 
for  his  pending  marriage,  and  any 
argument  to  show  him  why  he  should 
completely  refurnish  his  home  would 
have  been  salesmanship  against  the 
greatest  resistance.  But  here  was  a 
walkaway,  simply  because  psychology 
suggesled  an  undeveloped  impulse. 

In  his  task  of  "trading  up"  Haller 
figured  that  if  he  could  estimate  the 
per  capita  outgo  of  a  family  at  $300. 
say,  or  an  aggregate  of  $1,500,  he  might 
easily  increase  the  total  to  $1,800  or 
more— and  al  the  same  time  benefit 
the  family  by  giving  goods  of  better 
quality  or  types. 

1 1  was  continually  his  effort  to  sell  a 
better  piece  of  furniture,  tool  or  set  of 
harness.  He  mapped  his  selling  area, 
dividing  it  into  zones  approximately  a 
mile  square,  and  carefully  estimated 
the  population  of  each.  Practically 
all  his  business  in  the  farming  districts 
was  done  on  accounts,  which  enabled 
him  readily  to  calculate  his  per  capita 
trade. 

Then  if  Zone  26  showed  per  capita 
purchases  to  be  50  per  cent  less  than  in 
Zone  14,  he  knew  some  unexplored 
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opportunity  lay  in  this  latter  district  — 
provided  the  markets  were  inherently 
the  same.  He  made  it  his  business  to 
find  out  whether  there  really  was 
enough  difference  in  the  buying  power 
to  account  for  the  discrepancy  of 
purchases;  and  this  very  study  of  itself 
led  him  into  markets  he  never  had 
explored.  In  this  work  he  was  assisted 
by  his  brother,  who  took  charge  of 
statistics. 

In  one  such  district  that  was  lagging 
far  behind  its  apparent  per  capita 
possibilities,  Haller  found  a  foreign 
settlement  with  singularly  primitive 
ideas,  although  for  the  most  part 
remarkably  thrifty  and  prosperous. 
Here  was  a  community  of  several 
hundred  families  who  clung  in  many 
respects  to  European  customs,  anil 
upon  whom  no  psychological  sales 
efforts  had  ever  been  used. 

These  people  were  prone  to  red 
flannel  shirts,  and  few  of  the  men  ever 
wore  any  head  covering  exrept  rough 
caps.    Many  used  oxen,  homemade 
sleighs  and  the  crudest  of  agricul- 
tural implements;  the  mothers, 
to  Hallcr's  astonishment, 
were  getting  a  European 
type  of  cradle  from  an 
American  mail  order  house. 

He  reasoned  that  his  first 
move  was  to  get  their  in- 
terest by  catering  to  their  own 
customs,  so  he  bought  a  small  lot 
of  goods  like  cradles  and  red  flannel 
shirts,  and  then  went  after  these 
people  with  special  direct-selling 
methods.    When  they  began  to  come 
to  him  he  traded  them  up  by  degrees, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  this  com- 
munity was  a  source  of  much  profit. 

As  an  example  of  Hallcr's  trading-up 
process,  his  experience  with  window 
screens  is  interesting.  When  he  went 
into  this  district,  mosquito  netting  was 
almost  universal  as  a  protection  against 
summer  pests.  He  persistently  talked 
and  advertised  wire  scrcensuntil  the  old 
netting  habit  was  virtually  abandoned 
and  he  enjoyed  a  large  screen  trade. 

Most  of  the  farmers'  wives  cooked 
all  summer  with  red-hot  wood  ranges, 
but  Haller  educated  hundreds  to  the 
use  of  gasoline  and  oil  cook  stoves.  He 
look  a  census  of  his  possibilities  in  this 
direction,  analyzed  it  and  worked 
against  the  least  resistance.  He  first 
picked  out  his  "key"  prospects  for  these 
types  of  summer  ranges  and  concen- 
trated on  them.  Thus  in  educating 
Farmer BabcTJck's  w  ifc  he  reasoned  that 
he  was  incidentally  educating  perhaps 
fifty  other  housewives  who  revolved 
about  the  influential  Mother  liabcock. 

Haller  gradually  built  up,  largely 
throughcasual  inquiries  from  customers, 
lists  of  families  that  did  not  possess 
such  utilities  as  sewing  machines,  meat 
choppers,  bread  mixers,  kitchen  cabi- 
nets, washing  machines,  vacuum  clean- 

■.  fireless  cookers,  aluminum  utensils. 


and  other  items  of  household  use. 
From  these  general  lists  he  made 
separate  lists  of  those  most  likely  to 
respond  to  selling  efforts,  and  followed 
them  up.  Always  his  preliminary  job 
was  to  make  people  want  these  things. 
It  was  a  continual  boring  process— the 
process  of  boring  into  buying  habits. 

Tremendous  possibilities  await  any 
small-store  merchant  who  goes  about 
his  problem  w  ilh  a  statistician's  faculty 
of  analysis  plus  his  own  imagination. 
The  average  retail  paint  dealer,  for 
example,  misses  all  sorts  of  sales 
opportunities.  If  he  used  the  same 
analysis  that  the  big  paint  manufactur- 


"Sbc  found  thai  ■  bank  president  would  take  al- 
most anything  she  offered  in  detective  stories" 

ers  practice,  he  might  easily  double 
or  triple  his  business.  These  manufac- 
turers, through  intensive  study  of 
markets,  have  developed  different 
paints  for  a  large  variety  of  uses.  So. 
too.  the  local  dealer  could  analyze  his 
selling  district  and  chart  the  market, 
not  only  for  general  paints  but  for 
those  especially  made  for  metal,  or  for 
use  under  water,  or  in  places  par- 
ticularly subject  to  chemicals,  intense 
heat  or  cold,  steam,  grease,  and  so  on. 

rFHEN  suppose  he  were  to  go  after 
these  prospects  with  real  selling 
ideas— wouldn't  such  an  exploration 
reveal  profits  he  never  had  dreamed  of? 

The  small  merchants  who  do  this 
sort  of  thing  are  scarce,  yet  I  have 
found  hundreds  of  striking  instances 
of  men  who  have  the  philosophy  and 
practice  it.  In  a  Michigan  city  is  a 
furniture  merchant  whose  market  ex- 
plorations often  take  new  kinks.  With 
a  mind  trained  to  grasp  selling  pos- 
sibilities, he  is  always  keen  to  seize 
opportunities  that  others  let  slip.  On 
one  occasion,  during  a  dull  period  in 
his  own  line,  he  suddenly  bought  from 


an  estate  the  entire  slock  of  a  variety 
store  at  50  per  cent  of  cost.  He  moved 
it  into  his  own  establishment,  utilizing 
every  foot  of  spare,  and  then  made  it  a 
big  feature,  in  which  his  own  line  also 
figured.  From  this  one  deal  — and  in 
a  slow  season  — he  cleaned  up  a  net 
profit  of  several  thousand  dollars. 

This  is  a  sort  of  by-product  selling 
that  almost  any  merchant  can  put  over 
if  he  manipulates  his  finances  properly 
and  knows  what  people  will  buy. 

The  owner  of  a  small  dry  goods  store 
told  me  of  an  episode  that  revealed  a 
buying  power  in  his  community  that 
amazed  him.  He  heard  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  a  great  quantily  of  wash 
fabrics  below  the  manufacturer's  cost. 
He  took  these  goods  with  much 
hesitation,  intending  to  store  them  in 
his  stockroom  and  sell  them  gradually: 
actuated  by  a  bold  idea,  he  then 
launched  a  big  selling  campaign 
with  original  advertising  and 
cleaned  them  out  in  a  week. 
This  extraordinary  result  led 
him  to  investigate  the  tre- 
mendous reserve  market. 
When  he  figured  it  up 
he  found  that  several 
thousand  families  within 
reach  of  his  store  were 
abundantly  able  to 
absorb  periodically 
certain  specific  quanti- 
ties of  merchandise— 
which  he  itemized  and 
tabulated  as  a  guide  to 
future  opportunities  of  this  sort.  He 
(old  mc  he  had  made  many  thousands 
of  dollars  through  operations  based 
systematically  on  this  information. 

Out  West  the  head  of  a  little  depart- 
ment store  showed  me  his  method  of 
preliminary  experiment  before  taking 
on  new  departments.  He  kept  a 
scries  of  "want  slips,"  which  showed 
every  day  just  what  goods  were  asked 
for  that  were  not  kept  in  stock.  A 
tabulation  of  these  calls  over  a  period 
of  months  showed  the  advisability  of 
taking  on  given  lines.  One  department 
added  as  a  result  of  this  analysis  was 
house  furnishings. 

Another  example  of  department 
store  exploration  was  in  a  city  of 
considerable  size.  Taking  its  sales  and 
delivery  records  as  a  basis,  it  made  an 
analysis  to  find  out  what  portions  of  the 
community  were  least  profitable.  This 
comparative  study  showed  that  several 
apartment  house  areas  were  far  less 
profitable  than  they  should  have  been. 
The  trouble  was  traced  to  the  competi- 
tion of  exceptionally  live  neighborhood 
stores,  which  actually  were  underselling 
the  department  store  and  giving  better 
service. 

Some  men  stumble  into  market 
explorations.  In  fact,  all  merchants 
do,  but  the  trouble  is  that  few  use  their 
heads  to  follow  such  accidental  leads. 
The  owner  of  a  large  chain  of  retail 
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"Brought  forward" 

from  2600  B.  C. 

The  Sons  of  Egibi,  Babylonian  bankers,  kept  books  on 
movable  clay  tablets.  Their  system  was  the  forerunner  of 
modern  Loose  Leaf  accounting. 

Bookkeeping  has  been  revolutionized  by  Loose  Leaf 
methods.  Many  bookkeepers  work  simultaneously  on 
different  parts  of  your  ledgers.  Entries  are  typewritten 
by  the  same  machines  that  calculate  with  superhuman 
accuracy  and  rapidity.  Dead  pages  do  not  remain;  books 
do  not  become  unwieldy. 

Among  the  business  houses  that  use  National  Loose 
Leaf  Books  in  their  accounting  departments  are  such 
institutions  as  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.,  Real  art  Pictures  Corporation. 

Ask  your  stationer  to  show  you  our  Royal  Loose  Leaf 
Ledger,  Series  8100.  Its  chassis  is  the  strongest  made; 
its  mechanical  features  include  hinge  lugs,  bridge  plates, 
bronze  bearings  and  the  National  flat  key.  Cowhide  and 
corduroy  binding,  ruled  sheets  of  Yorkshire  Ledger  paper. 

Look  for  This  Trade  Mark  When  You  Buy 


Every  icooun  tan  t  and  every  purchas- 
ing agent  ought  to  have  our  book, 
"Heady  Records  for  Accounting."  It'* 
free  ask  your  stationer  for  a  copy. 
If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 


Ledgers 
Ledger  Sheets 
Post  Binders 
Sheet  Holders 
Bank  Forms 
Price  Books  ■ 
Ring  Binders 
Columnar  Sheets 
Commercial  Forms 
Memorandum  Books 
Students'  Note-Books 


Royal 
I*oo*e  Leaf 
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Loose  Leaf  and  Bound  Books 

NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  COMPANY 
109  RIVERSIDE  HOI.YOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Difference  Is 
Instantly  Seen 

The  ImlKinK  flat  folders  *vhh 
their  loo«dy  held  papers  cannot 
compare  with  tlie  upright  VER- 
TEX POCKETS  with  their 
neatly  held  correspondence  and 
fully  visible  index  tab*. 
Easy  filing  and  ea*y  finding  hit 
very  essential  to  an  efficient  filing 
system.  Your  records  will  be 
more  easily  and  quickly  available 
if  yon  use 
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VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


File  Pockets 

TlictouKlii-sl  red  nitK-  Mtx'k  "PtofMtlid'1 
in  used  in  the  iiuinuf»rturi'  nf  VKKTKX 
iMOKKTS  ri—Miim  then  to  outlast, 
twenty  nuinitii folders.  'I"hcy  nit> nlu avs 
uprifclit  in  tlic  tilt's  with  the  imlrx  talw 
in  plain  view.  Tho  bollown-Jikp  rx- 
imnninn  gives  the  nwdftl  capacity  nx 
l  lie  til«  —  arc  added. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  a 
unpU  VERTEX  POCKET  and 
•e*  this  differenca  for  yourself 

ALVAH  BUSHNELL  CO.,  Dept.  B 

Ourohtm  Filing  Contain*  r  * 

925  Filbert  St.       Philadelphia.  Pa. 

i-  VSB  a»ifc ' 


l.n«*i«Uwlilit  I   l  r 

Tssssa  «r  Mmm  milt  

If  in  111  eke  I*  reeeS**.  ami  iwtl.  «f  In  I-  HL— 1 

■>»l  pi wtftfc  mJ       l«hl  »f  dr«-.r 

To  Alvah  Bushrtsll  Co.,  Dept.  B 
»2S  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


grocery  stores  got  his  start  as  a  youth 
by  going  out  with  a  horse  and  buggy 
in  his  home  community  and  building 
up  a  tea  and  cofTce  route.  At  the 
start  he  had  no  vision;  knew  nothing 
about  market  exploration.  Bui  soon 
he  began  to  understand  that  he  was 
actually  discovering  a  market,  and 
within  a  few  months  he  built  up  a  trade 
in  tea  and  coffee  several  times  bigger 
than  the  combined  trade  of  the  local 
grocers. 

Where  did  this  unexpected  buying 
capacity  come  from?  Apparently 
much  of  it  was  diverted  from  other 
outlets,  including  mail  order  buying. 
Or  possibly  a  considerable  percentage 
of  it  was  wholly  new  business  devel- 
oped by  his  salesmanship. 

Any  live  grocer  with  imagination 
can  earn  big  dividends  from  a  statis- 
tical department,  the  office  end  of 
which  can  be  conducted  largely  by  a 
bright  young  woman  with  some  train- 
ing in  the  philosophy  of  the  thing.  Lei 
us  say,  for  instance,  that  John  Wilson 
and  family  buy  practically  all  their 
groceries  at  the  Empire  Store.  A 
young  woman  statistician  analyzes 
their  average  purchases  and  discovers 
that  they  use  certain  quantities  of 
Hour,  cereals,  fruits  and  so  on. 

Then,  through  a  process  of  checking, 
she  discovers  that  the  Wilsons  nevei 
have  bought  certain  lines  of  fancy 
groreries  that  arc  extremely  profitable 
to  the  store.  She  makes  a  list  of  these, 
and  Mrs.  John  Wilson  becomes  a 
prospect  for  every  one  of  them.  The 
Empire  Store  cultivates  her  with 
personal  leltcrs  and  selling  talks,  and 
tempts  her  with  delicious  samples. 
On  Friday,  say,  a  boy  visits  her  house 
and  leaves  bits  of  fancy  cheese,  or 
a  dish  of  preserves,  or  something  else 
especially  appetizing,  along  with  a 
card:  "Suggestions  for  Sunday  night 
supper."  It  isn't  long  before  Mrs. 
Wilson  falls  into  the  fancy  buying  line. 

This  is  exactly  the  procedure  on 
which  a  certain  grocery  store  has  built 
up  a  high-class  trade.  It  is  an  example 
of  the  results  that  come  from  cultivat- 
ing this  class  of  buyers  individually, 
instead  of  losing  them  in  the  conglom- 
erate mass.   They  must  be  explored. 

But  though  statistical  work  itself  is 
chiefly  an  office  proposition,  actual 
market  exploration  must  be  done 
largely  in  the  (ield,  or  in  direct  contact 
with  people. 

A  young  woman  started  a  book  store 
in  a  small  city.  She  knew  a  lot  about 
books,  but  in  her  disastrous  first  year 
she  found  she  knew  little  about  people 
or  the  book  market.  When  it  came  to 
the  point  of  closing  out  the  business  or 
going  ahead  with  aggressive  selling 
ideas,  she  chose  the  latter.  Leaving 
her  sister  in  charge  of  the  store,  she 
became  virtually  a  book  agent  and 
canvassed  the  entire  community.  At 
first  she  was  actuated  merely  by  a 
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Market  Worth 
Investigating 


THE  dkrrct  and  Indirect  pur- 
chasing power  of  America'* 
financial  institution!  it  tre- 
mendous. Banks  represent  the 
<  r cam  of  the  national  market  in  a 
treat  many  lines..  They  are  pre- 
ferred, immediate  prospects  la 
score*  of  other*.  And  aside  from 
their  special  needs,  they  are  large 
consumers  of  staple  business  com- 
modities 

Banking  has  been  the  most  stable 
of  industries  in  the  period  of  in- 
flation and  deflation  through  which 
business  has  parsed.  Brtnk  opera- 
tion* and  purchases  probably  have 
been  closer  to  normal  than  those 
of  any  other  one  vocational  croup 

Th*  BurroughM  Clearing  /foase. 

with  its  52.000  circulation,  deliver* 
100  per  cent  of  this  rich  market  to 
advertisers,  reaching  one  or  more 
executive*  la  every  bank  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

If  you  are  manufacturing  or  d  s- 
tributing  nationally  a  product  that 
banks  use  or  should  use,  it  will  pay 
you  to  investirate  this  medium. 
Wc  shall  be  glad  to  send  further 
details  without  obligation  to  you. 


c@e  Burroughs 
Clearing  House 

Detroit   ::  Michigan 
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JlUr  ten  dollsrs 

binder*  or  taw 
to  file  your  corrcspui.u- 
cdcc  or  other  pspcrt,  A 

RITTENHOUSE 
Paper  Fastener 

will  bind  thoee  paper* 
rvrailr.  •romly  and  •(  * 
coat  of  only  i  Itw  cciil*. 
Four  different  hk  ■  A 
request  on  ) our  letter- 
hex!  wilt  brini  *  FREE 
■■ample.  Can  be  okiUtned  only 
I  ten  the  aole  nunudciurn, 

icr.ee  F.  Clark,  Jr. 
N2FSL.M.W.  Wsssastta*.  D.  C. 
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desperate  resolve  to  turn  up  enough 
quirk  business  to  save  the  store;  but  it 
wasn't  long  before  she  I  ><  .■  m  to  realize 
he  was  uncovering  Rrcul  future  possi- 
bilities. As  she  visited  home  ufler 
home  she  began  making  notes  of  what 
she  saw. 

In  most  of  these  homes  the  dearth  of 
good  hooks  amazed  her,  and  she  esti- 
mated the  per  capita  buying  at  less  than 
a  dollar  a  year.  Most  of  the  homes 
lacked  many  standard  sets,  as  well  as 
high-class  dirlionancs.  encyclopedias, 
thesaurus  works,  books  of  special  or 
general  reference,  and  the  leading 
current  fiction  and  juveniles.  The 
fact  that  she  owned  a  local  book  store 
set  her  apart  from  the  ordinary  type  of 
book  canvasser  and  enabled  her  to  get 
the  confidence  of  her  market  and 
procure  a  great  mass  of  valuable  data. 

She  and  her  lister  digested  ai.d 
reduced  to  records  all  this  information 
and  made  it  the  basis  of  a  persistent 
selling  campaign.  Some  200  well-to-do 
families  were  called  on  about  three 
times  a  year  —  and  others  less  frequent- 
ly—and shown  book  lists  and  samples. 
In  November  several  girls  were  em- 
ployed in  this  house-to-house  selling 
for  the  Christmas  trade. 

This  enterprising  woman  found,  for 
instance,  that  she  could  easily  sell 
certain  kinds  of  books  to  specific  per- 
sons. A  bank  president  would  take 
almost  anything  she  offered  in  detec- 
tive stories,  and  a  lawyer  would  seize 
romance  and  adventure  of  the  wildest 
sort.  She  learned  just  where  to  oiler 
religious  books,  scientific  books,  juve- 
nile books  and  other  specialized  lines 

In  the  course  of  an  investigation  I 
made,  for  a  firm  of  book  publishers.  I 
found  an  extraordinary  scarcity  of 
ideas  on  book  markets  and  ways  to 
reach  them.  A  canvass  of  many  book 
stores  in  large  cities  and  small  towns 
showed  the  field  to  be  almost  un- 
touched. Yet  here  and  there  were 
retail  booksellers  with  clever  ideas. 

One  dealer  utilized  schiMil  children  on 
a  commission  basis  in  selling  Christmas 
and  biithday  books.  He  paid  them 
small  fees  for  lusts  of  names  and  for 
information  about  people  who  might 
be  in  line  as  book  buyers.  He  used 
another  scheme  to  find  out  what 
families  might  be  pro^M-cIs  for  stand- 
ard sets;  he  simply  advertised  that  he 
would  give  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on 
the  home  libraries,  with  lists  of  the 
! >ooks  that  ought  to  be  there  but  were 
not.  Many  young  people  were  thus 
led  to  supply  invaluable  market  in- 
formation, and  he  obtained  the  names 
of  several  hundred  families  upon  whom 
he  could  concentrate. 

Thus  a  decided  market  was  uncov- 
ered for  books  on  etiquette,  cooking 
and  household  ar  ts,  nursing,  salesman- 
ship, wireless  telegraphy,  gardening, 
agriculture,  automobile  mechanics, 
carpentry,  and  even  plumbing  and 
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Cigarette  Prices  Go  Down- 
Checks  Go  Up 

Several  pairs  of  operators  who  pass  as  salesmen  for  es- 
tablished jobbing  houses,  are  working  this  trick  on  small 
merchants  in  various  sections: 

They  offer  standard  brands  of  merchandise,  such  as 
"Camel"  cigarettes,  at  a  dollar  or  so  below  the  market 
price.  Somewhere  in  the  transaction  they  make  deliver)'  of 
the  goods  and  get  a  check  for  $7  or  $8. 

Next  time  the  victim  sees  his  check  it  has  been  raised  to 
hundreds  of  dollars,  certified,  and  cashed  in  some  other  city. 

But  in  every  case  where  the  merchant  gives  them  a  check 
with  the  amount  written  like  this — 

EXACTLY  FIFTY  ONE  DOLLARS  S/X  CENTS 

the  words  beimj  "shredded"  in  two  colors  with  the  Protecto 
graph  C  heck  Writer,  the  "biter  is  bit,"  because  he  has  no 
way  to  raise  the  "shredded"  line. 


P>«t rd»fTi»a  CWrk  W iiln 


The  inMmmrni  iVut  pn>trr1«  jm  mil 
of  a  check  in  «»<>  P  i> •!-»  (Todd  Patrnl«  '. 
K.j<  h  character  "flueddnT'  ihmuah  the 
(ilirc  oi  llit  piper  with  aenj-pruof  ink. 


The  complete  Protectograph 
Anti-Forgery  System: 

Prutartntnipti  CSteck  Wriirr  to  protect 
Iht  amount  -f- 

FROTOn  roraery-proof  <  be<  ka  to  pre- 
wi[  chanc*  of  pay**'*  nam*  of  forgery 
by  duplication. 

Backed  h>  an  Iron -clad  forgery  Insur- 
ance policy. 


PRE E  '°  rcsP",,s'bI«  executives  (only) 
— — —  the  much  talked  of  Utile  book: 
"Scratcher,  the  Former— His  Book."  Wriitcn 
by  a  celebrated  ForKcr-Kdiior-Convict  in  State 
Priwu,  telling  how  he  got  there.  Please  enclose 
vour  business  card  or  letterhead. 


Todd  Protectograph  Co. 

<TUW  MARK  U  .  •>►•>:• 
EsteMiaaed  IS* 

1179  UmranitT  Are. .  Rocbe.ter,  N.  Y. 

Wmii't  t*nn  JVaarn  mf  CW-anMerMar 
Drum  aaV  rWarry-area/  C*ate> 
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THE  boM  would  buy  an  ADDRESSERPRESS  if  he  hinwtf  ever 
tii'  •!  hand -.i.|,lr. ---in;-.  Rut  when  business  it  profitable  it  seems 
easier  to  set  •  girl  at  band-add resting  than  to  bother  bu>ing  a 
merhanical  addresser.  So  most  offices  are  still  hand-ad  drafting  state- 
menu,  pay  forms  bulletins  circular*,  shipping  tags,  labels,  and  the  many 
other  htla  of  namci  that  must  be  written  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly. 
Profits  constantly  leaking  away.  Perhaps  the  !>••-«  ia  too  busy  to  notice 
it.  Why  don't  you  tell  him? 

Srml  for  our  BooLUt  "  Ad<lrt*:trj>ra*ing." 
THE  ELLIOTT  COMPANY,  141  Albany  Su,  Cambridge,  Mm 


|  BBS  THt  tLUOTTCO 


This  Elliott  Index  Card  prints  \\»  own  Address! 


Elliott  Compar 
143  Albany 


THE  Address  Cards  used  in  the  ADDRESSERPRESS  are  made  oj 
fib*'*  ao  the  frame  of  each  rard  can  be  printed  and  written  upon. 
Therefore  Elliott  Address  Cards — made  in  U  different  colors— will 
take,  and  clastify,  the  index  data  you  now  keep  on  your  3x5  record  cards. 
Addressing  machines  using  mefo7  address  plates  force  you  to  attach  a  cum- 
bersome, apt-to-gct-lost.  paper  can!  and  colored  tab  on  each  address  plate 
in  order  to  obtain  anything  like  this  desirable  card-index  feature. 
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electrical  fitting  — subjects  that  grew 
out  of  national  advertising.  He  came 
to  study  the  magazine  advertising,  and 
followed  it  up  with  especially  adapted 
sales  ideas. 

He  made  a  strong  point,  too,  of 
capitalizing  birthdays,  not  only  of 
children  but  grownups.  Here  again  he 
employed  school  children  in  gathering 
names  and  dales,  along  with  hints  of 
the  kinds  of  books  most  wanted. 

Once  you  begin  this  sort  of  market 
exploration,  it  continues  to  expand. 
When  one  finds  a  method  of  reducing  it 
lo  live  statistics  the  problem  of  mer- 
chandising is  largely  solved. 

Kxploring  for  customers  is  largely  a 
matter  of  imagination.  A  store  found 
itself  overstocked  with  fancy  bordered 
handkerchiefs.  A  clever  young  sales- 
man suggested  making  them  into 
aprons;  the  aprons  attracted  so  many 
customers  that  quite  a  vogue  was 
established.  Surely  it  is  foolish  to 
place  any  definite  maximum  on  the 
buying  capacity  of  any  given  area,  for 
some  clever  sales  investigation  or  idea 
will  suddenly  uncover  that  curious 
phenomenon,  reserve  power.  This 
craze  for  aprons,  by  the  way,  ran  into 
dust  caps,  table  runners,  work  bags  and 
similar  articles. 

Camisoles,  made  of  wide  fancy 
ribbons,  grew  out  of  somebody's  inge- 
nuity in  searching  out  buying  motives. 
Pennants— that  great  fad  that  swept 
the  country  for  years— originated  in  a 
surplus  of  felt  draperies,  which  had  to 
be  sacrificed  or  converted  into  a 
marketable  product. 

So  the  biggest  of  all  marketable 
products  is  brains,  coupled  with  sta- 
tistics and  this  habit  of  adventuresome 
exploration. 

Complete 

A  sufferer  who  lives  close  to  a 
railroad  yard  in  the  suburbs,  wrote  the 
following  to  the  railroad  company, 
complaining  about  the  racket  made  by 
a  switch  engine. 

"Gkntlkmen:  Why  is  it  that  your 
switch  engine  has  to  ding  and  dong  and 
fizz  and  spit  and  clang  and  bang  and 
buzz  and  hiss  and  bell  and  wail  and 
pant  and  rant  and  howi  and  yowl  and 
grate  and  grind  and  pulT  and  bump  and 
click  and  clank  and  chug  and  moan 
and  hoot  and  toot  and  crash  and  grunt 
and  gasp  and  groan  and  whistle  and 
wheeze  and  squawk  and  blow  and  jar 
and  jerk  and  rasp  and  jingle  and  twang 
and  clack  and  rumble  and  jangle  and 
ring  and  clatter  and  yelp  and  howl  and 
hum  and  snarl  and  puff  and  growl  and 
thump  and  boom  and  clash  and  jolt 
and  jostle  and  shake  and  screech  and 
snort  and  snarl  and  slam  and  throb 
and  crink  and  quiver  and  rumble  and 
roar  and  rattle  and  yell  and  smoke  and 
smell  and  shriek  like  hell  all  night 

long?"  —Boston  Globe. 
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All  Parts  Accounted  For 

(Continued  from  past  12 

attached  to  the  wire,  shows  the  total 
length  of  stock  so  secured.  Thus  the 
racks  may  be  piled  to  the  ceiling  with 
stock,  large  and  small,  but  the  contents 
of  the  racks  can  be  read  from  the  ends, 
just  as  one  would  read  a  row  of  water 
meters. 

Occasionally,  in  any  system,  there 
is  a  slip-up  somewhere.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  Warner  plant  a 
quantity  of  stock  is  withdrawn  from 
stores  without  the  formality  of  a 
requisition.  In  that  event  the  stores 
ledger  in  the  main  office  would  agree 
with  the  stock  ticket  attached  to  the 
rack  or  bin  from  which  the  stock  had 
been  withdrawn— since  neither  the 
ledger  nor  the  ticket  is  changed  except 
when  a  requisition  goes  through  — yet 
neither  the  ledger  nor  the  ticket  would 
show  the  actual  amount  of  stock  on 
hand.  What  then?  That  physical 
check-up,  carried  forward  continually 
by  the  stock  clerks,  would  show  up  such 
a  discrepancy. 

In  the  Warner  system,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  discrepancies  large  enough  to 
be  worth  bothering  about  arc  few  and 
far  between.  Take  the  case,  for 
instance,  of  ball  bearings.  Ball  bear- 
ings are  worth  from  four  or  five  to 
seven  or  eight  dollars  each  and  con- 
stitute the  most  expensive  kind  of 
material  carried  in  stock  in  the  Warner 
plant.  On  the  day  this  was  written 
a  check-up  of  all  ball  bearings  in  stock 
had  just  been  completed  and  the  result 
of  the  count  had  been  compared  with 
the  ledger  reading.  In  stock  there  was 
a  total  of  about  $50,000  worth  of 
bearings.  The  difference  between  the 
showing  of  the  stores  account  on  bear- 
ings and  the  actual  count  of  pieces  in 
stores  was  a  little  more  than  $200,  or 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 
•       •  • 

The  Warner  Company's  assistant 
general  manager,  E.  D.  Baltzly,  was 
discussing  factory  accounting  and  its 
relation  to  factory  management. 

"I  remember  a  transaction  in  which 
our  records  were  of  unusual  impor- 
tance," Mr.  Baltzly  said.  "I  was 
talking  with  a  customer  to  whom  we 
had  quoted  a  price  on  an  order.  A 
competing  concern  also  had  quoted  a 
price,  and  their  price  was  lower  than 
ours. 

"  •Well,'  I  said  to  the  customer,  *1 
don't  know  much  about  how  they  run 
their  business.  We  believe  that  we 
know  how  to  make  a  high-grade  prod- 
uct and  we  believe  that  wc  arc 
turning  out  such  a  product.  That's 
our  belief.  But  this  we  know— we 
know  that  we  cannot  turn  out  our 
high-grade  product  and  keep  it  high- 
grade  at  a  price  lower  than  the  figure 
we  have  quoted  you.  And  we  know 
it,  because  we  know,  in  our  plant, 


Speed  gets  results  not  only  in  sports 
but  in  business  methods  as  well 


in  Machine  Bookkeeping 

Tie  only  binder  that  holds  the  sheets  securely,  when  unlocked,  and 
still  allows  the  instant  removal  and  insertion  of  one  or  more  sheets  by 
a  simple  turn  of  the  oval-shaped  posts.   Easy  manipulation  of  sheets. 

The  only  binder  (vertical  style)  with  100%  expansion  at  all  times. 

Sturdy,  adjustable  and  detachable  ratchet  itandi 

Other  tlnw-MVina  feature*  * 

Faultless  Turning  Post  Binder 


CtrnSm  T,  r.  /  .  . 


Set  J  by 
Leading  Stationan 


nUmu  Mr  11 1 
tht  ;A##n 


Capacity — 100  to  1100  Account. 


STATIONERS  LOOSE  LEAF  CO.,  Milwaukee.  Chicago,  new  york 
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"Ah!  here's  the  kind  of  forms 
I  need  to  keep  my  accounts" 


MOORF'S  MODERN 
lVllAJlVr,  a  METHODS 

Shows  simple  and   scientific  Method*  "f  keeping  all 
kinds  of  business  records  in  loose-leal  books. 

Send  for  Our  144- Page  FREE  Book 

It's  FREE  for  the  a'kinjt,  and  it  full  of  helpful 
information  on  record-keeping  for  offic  e,  factory 
and  store.    Write  t»Jay. 

JOHN  C.  MOORE  CORPORATION 
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THIS  BOOK  FREE 


Washable  Maps  Will  Help  You  Sell 

Visualize  your  territory.  Follow  the  movements  of  your  salesmen,  and  cheek  up  on  the 
results  of*  your  advertising.  Know  at  a  glance  where  sales  are  coining  up  to  the  quota  and 
where  additional  tales  pressure  it  necessary*. 

You  can  mark  on  Wathable  National  Maps  at  you  would  a  llate  or 
blackboard.  When  you  want  to  make  changes,  (imply  erase  the 
marking  with  a  sponge,  damp  cloth  or  art  gum.  The  maps  are 
mounted  on  heavy  compn  hoard,  which  makei  possible  the  use  of 
colored  map  lacks  to  show  additional  information. 


'Tort  Talk"  a  little 
booklet  on  the  we  of 
map  tacks  in  vitual- 
l--"tg  ttade  territory, 
lent  frre  on  reyueit. 


The  Multi-Unit  System 

K'«-p»  all  )  'Mir  mapt  tniprther  in  a  compart,  Convenient  and  efficient  arraoircmrnt. 
r  rtx  Uriir  mapt  in  ihv  wall  space  rruuircd  by  ottr.  Simply  turn  a  win*  a  >d  ya 
have  •  tirw  irtip  befiirt  y. hj.  Several  aizet  and  ttytci,  to  meet  the  rrqinrmirn't. 
i>i  any  buiincM.    Send  for  Calal'qr  H. 

NATIONAL  MAP  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS         "**•*  MaUn  for  to  Y—n"  NF.»  YOKK 

UJi~  B-;,  Murf.h,  Ilia,  ,  INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA 


THE  BABY 

TYPEWRITER  STAND 


F.O.B.  DKTKOIT 


SAVES  SPACE 

ami 

TIME 

A  strong,  well-built 
Stand,  five-ply  oak, 
veneered  top,  \7\^j' 
xl4*.  Will  last  a  life- 
time. Easy  to  move 
about.  Suitable  for 
irn  j||  office  and  home 
use.    26*  high. 

Writt  for  ear  prof  Mow 
Anto  Parts  Mlg  Co. 

MI7  T  numbly  Ax. 
Detroit.  M  ich. 
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exactly  what  we  arc  doing.  We  know 
our  costs.' 

"I  showed  that  customer  just  how 
and  why  we  know  our  costs.  And  I 
got  that  order." 

Merchants  on  Wheels 

(Continued  from  pa#e  18) 

months,  the  oldest  for  nineteen  und 
two-thirds  months. 

The  ten  trucks  listed  were  so  selected 
that  every  trade  condition  in  Chat- 
tanooga should  be  represented  in  the 
summary.  One  of  the  ten,  for  instance, 
operates  only  in  a  residence  district 
inhabited  by  wealthy  families  and 
another  does  all  its  rolling  in  a  section 
populated  by  day  laborers.  One  of 
the  ten  enjoys  a  territory  that  is  as 
level  as  a  table-top.  Another  navi- 
gates a  district  so  hilly  that,  as  Mar- 
Donald  expressed  it,  "there  isn't  level 
ground  enough  in  the  whole  section  to 
cuss  a  cat  on." 

Of  the  ten  trucks,  the  oldest  led  the 
list  in  totals  of  depreciation,  operating 
expense,  sales  and  profits.  In  its 
nineteen  and  two-thirds  months  of 
service  it  had  been  depreciated  $983.50. 
Its  expenses  totaled  S2.069.92;  its 
sales,  $51,563.65,  and  its  profits. 
$6,576.78. 

The  youngest  truck,  in  service 
seven  and  one-half  months,  had  been 
depreciated  $375.  Its  expense  had 
amounted  to  $777.44;  its  sales.  $12.- 
487.43.  and  its  profits.  $807.55. 

Together,   the  ten   trucks  showed 
totals  as  follows: 

Depreciation    fcxpense  Sales 
$6,000    $11,932.37  $297.836.:>7 
Profits 
$28,273.44 

And  the  totals  gave  these  averages, 
per  unit: 

Depreciation   Expense  Sales 
$600       $1,193.23  $29,783.65 
Profits 
$2,827.31 

There  is  the  matter  of  what  might 
be  called  internal  competition.  The 
MacDonald  stationary  stores,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  have  continued  in 
operation:  there  are  twenty  of  them 
now.  The  Holy  Rcdys  respect  each 
other  and  they  do  their  rolling  only  in 
their  respective  territories;  but  they 
ignore,  utterly,  the  territories  of  the 
stationary  stores.  The  mere  fact  that 
there  is  a  MacDonald  stationary 
store  in  the  same  neighborhood  is 
nothing  in  the  active  life  of  a  Roly 
Rcdy. 

"What  effect."  I  asked  MacDonald, 
"have  the  rolling  stores  had  on  the 
business  of  your  stationary  stores?" 

"Oddly  enough,  they  have  had  a 

TJigiiizSd  by  VjOOglc 
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good  effect,"  he  said.  "Since  the  Roly 
Rcdys  went  into  operation  we  have 
closed  six  of  the  stationary  stores;  but 
these  were  comparatively  small,  neigh- 
borhood establishments  in  the  outlying 
districts. 

"For  a  stationary  store,  situated  on 
an  important  street,  a  Roly  Redy 
operating  in  the  same  neighborhood  is 
a  good  thing.  1 1  seems  that  the  rolling 
store  helps  to  advertise  the  stationary 
store.  Anyway,  we  have  observed 
(hat  sending  a  rolling  store  into  the 
territory  of  one  of  the  stationary  stores 
situated  on  a  main  thoroughfare  will 
increase  the  business  of  the  stationary 
store  by  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent. 

"The  manager  of  the  stationary  store 
on  MacCallie  Avenue  told  me  recently 
that,  silting  at  his  desk,  he  could  hear 
the  whistles  of  four  Roly  Rcdys.  Yet 
the  MacCallie  Avenue  place  leads  all 
our  stationary  stores  in  sales." 


The  Prodigal  Cashier 

By  John  J.  Jennings 

TT'TOW'S  business  in  your  line?" 
m~m  queried  the  cashier  of  the  local 
bank  as  he  strolled  into  the  local 
clubroom. 

"Oh,  just  so-so,"  replied  the  local 
retailer.  "Collections  are  a  bit  slow, 
and  the  wholesalers  arc  calling  for 
money  like  the  horseleech's  daughters. 
And  say,  that  reminds  me,"  he  con- 
tinued; "I've  got  a  draft  for  $672.13  in 
favor  of  the  Midland  Jobbers  falling 
due  at  your  bank  tomorrow." 

"Yes,  I  remember  seeing  it  on  the 
list  today." 

The  merchant  produced  a  check  book 
and  a  fountain  pen. 

"I  might  as  well  give  you  a  check  for 
it  now,"  he  declared,  "and  save  sending 
a  clerk  down  with  it  tomorrow." 

"All  right,  but  if  you're  going  to  do 
that  you'd  belter  make  it  payable  to 
me  personally.  Makes  less  bookkeep- 
ing at  the  bank,"  suggested  the  cashier. 

"It's  all  the  same  to  me  as  long  as  it 
pays  the  draft,"  the  merchant  agreed. 
Whereupon  he  signed  and  handed  over 
u  check  for  the  required  amount. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  the  mer- 
chant received  a  dishonor  notice  on  the 
usual  printed  slip  informing  him  that 
the  Midland  draft  was  unpaid.  He 
lost  no  time  in  hustling  down  to  the 
bank,  where  he  found  the  assistant 
rashier  occupying  the  cashier's  desk. 

"What  does  that  mean?"  demanded 
the  merchant,  as  he  slammed  the  dis- 
honor notice  on  the  blotting  pad. 

The  young  assistant  wore  a  worried 
look,  but  he  examined  the  notice 
calmly  enough. 

"It  means  that  your  draft  for  $672.13 
in  favor  of  the  Midland  Jobbers  fell 


Oplex  Signs 

Have  Raised,  Snow- White 
Glass  Letters 


LEXLUME  Oplex  Electric 
Signs  have  raised,  glass  let- 
ters, standing  out  in  relief 
from  the  face  of  the"  sign, 
each  letter  snow-white  and 
in  striking  contrast  to  the 
background. 

They  are  day  signs  as 
well  as  night  signs. 

They  have  greatest  read- 
ing distance. 

They  have  lowest  upkeep 
cost. 

All  lamps  are  enclosed. 
The  designs  have  person- 
ality. 

These  are  some  reasons 
why  Flexlume  Signs  have 
become  the  badge  of  suc- 
cessful business. 
Let  us  send  you  a  sketih  show- 
ing «  Flexlume  OfiUx  Sign  to 
meet  your  particular  needs. 

Flexlume  Sign  Co. 
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Stenographers  Blamed 

— for  errors 

— for  the  few  letters  written 
-for  indifference  and  lack  of  interest 

But  the  cause,  the  brain  jazzing  habit  of  side  reading  is 
allowed  to  go  on. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  wreck  a  girl's  nerves  with  the  seesaw 
and  eye  strain  of  side  reading  and  expect  her  to  be  un- 
effected  by  bodily  fatigue  ? 


Thai',  what  YOU  are  doing  UNLESS  YOU  INSTALL 

LINEAT1ME 

Method  of  Transcribing 


so  ihat  notes  can  be  read  the  tingle  focus  way  without 
the  fatigue  from  strained  eyes,  twisted  backs  and  thousand! 
of  unnecessary  and  unproductive  motions  per  day.  Line-a- 
Time  aimplicity  versus  the  complication  of  side  reading 
actually  costs  lea*. 


i  itmtly  i»  innt  and  the 
unit  dutance  (mm  the  ejrea 
aa  the  typewriter 


A<k  for  Linr-a-Time  on  trial  and  get  thr 
honltM,  "Stirntf  Corrrtls  Stenographer!' 
and    TypistS    Field    of  Reading" 


THE  LINE-A-TIME  MFG.  COMPANY,  INC. 

909  ST.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


Dollars 

ancf  Sense 


1  the  dollar*  that 
are  the  products  of  specialized  business  sense. 


The  men  out  of  work  or  in  poorly  paid  jobs  are  those  who  know 
a  little  about  many  things  and  not  much  about  anything.  The 
valuable  man  is  he  who  knows  one  thing  well. 


thing  i 

The  Washington  Institute  is  making  specialists  out  of  average 
men — specialized  accountants  who  hold  their  jobs  and  draw  the 
big  money.  Our  special  Summer  rate — now  in  effect — offers 
YOU  an  easy  and  absolutely  certain  way  to  advancement. 

Write  for  particulars  and  our  FREE  book :  "The  Path  to  Progress 
and  Promotion." 
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due  at  this  bank— and  hasn't  been 
paid."  he  remarked. 

"And  what  do  you  say  to  that?" 
retorted  the  retailer,  producing  his 
check  book  and  pointing  to  the  stub. 

"Do  you  pretend  to  tell  me  you  gave 
a  check  for  the  face  of  the  Midland 
draft  and  made  it  payable  to  the  cash- 
ier personally?"  demanded  the  cashier. 

"Certainly  -  can't  you  read  the  entry 
on  the  stub?" 

"He  cashed  your  check,  but  failed  to 
pay  the  draft,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

"Oh,  well,  it's  just  a  little  over- 
sight, and  he's  good  for  ten  times  that 
amount,"  declared  the  merchant. 

"I  hope  you're  right,  but  he  left  last 
night  for  parts  unknown,  taking  about 
$6,000  of  the  bank's  money  with  him 
-plus your  $672,"  admitted  the  bank 
man. 

"Not  by  a  long  shot,"  retorted  the 
merchant,  "it  was  your  $672  that  he 
took.  When  he  cashed  my  check  that 
paid  the  Midland  draft,  and  you've  got 
to  hand  it  over  to  me  stamped  'Paid.' 
Then,  if  he  'floated'  with  your  money 
it's  up  to  you  to  track  him  — if  you 
can. 

"No.  if  you  gave  him  a  check  pay- 
able to  him  personally  it's  a  matter 
between  you  two,  and  the  bank  isn't 
responsible.  You'll  have  to  pay  us  the 
face  of  the  draft,  and  get  after  the  other 
fellow  — if  you  can  find  him." 

"Well,  I'm  no  lawyer,  but  I'll  bet 
you  the  face  of  the  check  I  can  beat  you 
out  in  court  right  on  that  very  point." 
persisted  the  merchant. 

And  the  merchant  was  righL  as  the 
legal  rule  in  such  cases  is  that  where  a 
check  is  made  payable  to  a  bank  oflicer 
personally  to  retire  negotiable  paper 
held  by  the  bank  against  the  drawer 
of  the  check,  and  both  parties  are 
equally  innocent,  and  the  bank  official 
"pockets"  the  proceeds  of  the  check, 
the  loss  falls  upon  the  bank,  and  not 
upon  the  drawer  of  the  check. 

"If  we  assume  that  both  the  bank 
and  the  drawer  of  the  check  were 
equally  innocent  of  wrong  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transaction."  says  one 
state  court  in  a  case  right  along  this 
line,  "and  that  the  loss  resulted  by  rea- 
son of  the  fraud  of  the  bank's  agent  in 
misapplying  the  proceeds  of  the  check, 
then  the  bank  for  whom  the  cashier 
was  acting  would  be  required  to  bear 
the  loss,  for  'where  one  of  two  innocent 
persons  must  suffer  by  the  fraud  or 
negligence  of  a  third,  whichever  of  the 
two  has  accredited  him  ought  to  bear 
the  loss.'" 

Pleasure  Car  Rates 

A  circular  on  retail  trade  acceptance 
announces  that  "Automobiles  for  fu- 
neral purposes  take  the  taxi  or  jitney 
bus  rate  — except  hearses,  which  tako 
the  straight  pleasure-car  rate." 
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Two  Ways 

to  Business 
Leadership 

Do  you  want  to  be  a  business  leader? 
There  are  two  ways  to  reach  you  r  goal. 

First,  by  actual  experience  In  some 
commercial  line.  This  method  has 
three  objections.  You  may  have  to 
give  up  years  to  if.  you  are  likely  to 
find  your  ability  limited  to  one  kind 
of  work,  and  you  may  not  always 
find  It  easy  to  secure  association  with 
able  executives. 

Second,  by  an  intensive  study  of 
the  methods  of  successful  leaden, 
wherever  found.  This  method  results 
in  a  well-rounded  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness fundamentals.  By  learning  to 
apply  the  principles  used  by  these 
leaden  to  your  own  activities,  you 
advance  very  rapidly. 

A  Quick  Method 

Through  years  of  business  research,  labor- 
atory work, and  study  of  I  he  live*  at  successful 
men.  specialist*  ol  the  BABSON  INSTI- 
TUTE have  gathered  and  put  into  clear, 
understandable  form  the  fundamental  busl- 
neaa  information  that  every  man  must  have 
to  achieve  leadetshlp  In  business.  This 
Information  ha*  heretofore  been  revealed 
only  In  the  classrooms  of  the  Uahson  lmr i- 
tute  throutfh  the  firsltfmf  .School  where 
tuition  Is  $2,000  a  year  exclusive  oi  living 
expense. 

Now,  however — through  the  development 
of  the  EXTENSION  DIVISION  of  the 
Babson  Institute  this  training  Is  available 
through  the  Com tpondenc*  School  at  a 
fraction  of  Ihc  cost  ol  the  resident  school 
tuition. 

Send  For 
This  Book 

Which  way  are 
yougotngtotak* 
—the  long  way 
ortheshortway?  , 
You  must  de- 
cide. Our  book- 
let. "Training 
for  Business 
Leadership," 
tells  you  how 
to  make  the 
short  way 
y  purs.  It  con- 
tains Infor- 
mation of 
extraordinary  Interest  to  all  men  ambitious 
for  success.  Pull  Information  on  all  count*. 
There  Is  no  obligation. 

Eataa.loa  flWI.loa,  Dept.  C?|» 

BABSON  INSTITUTE 

WaUeelay  Hills.  Mas*. 


Kiiiniioa  Diviaioa,  Dept.  "210 
BABSON  ins  II  i  I  rl. 
Wellealey  Mill.,  Mat*, 
please  seraf  me  free,  your  booklet,  'Training 
for  Buaincs*  Lcadciship." 

A'osu  .  
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Collections  249  Years  Ago 

A  credit  man  would  nut  be  likely  to 
delve  into  business  records  of  colonial 
days  to  learn  how  to  write  effective 
collection  letters,  says  The  Credit 
Monthly,  but  a  searcher  of  such  records 
might  be  well  repaid  for  his  time. 

The  Credit  Monthly  relates  that 
George  W.  Gardiner,  one  of  the  New 
England  directors  of  The  National 
Association  of  Credit  Mcn.wasrcccntly 
burrowing  into  the  business  literature 
of  the  early  days  of  America.  There, 
to  his  surprise,  he  found  some  letters  of 
John  Hull,  who  at  one  time  was  a 
selectman  of  Boston  and  at  another 
lime  was  mint  master  and  treasurer  of 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts. 

From  the  following  letters  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Hull  was  trying  to  collect 
some  debts  of  long  standing,  one  of 
them  from  a  minister  of  the  gospel: 

Mr.  Joseph  Butler,  1672: 

I  cannot  but  wonder  that  you  should 
have  so  much  rare  lo  run  into  my  debt, 
and  so  little  conscience  to  nay.  John 
Plumbe  hath  not  paid  nie  much;  hut  you 
not  anything.  You  know  you  had  very 
good  goods  of  me,  to  the  value  of  above 
three  Hundred  and  thirty  pounds;  and  I 
have  your  bond,  under  seal,  to  have  paid 
me  the  whole  by  June  last  twelve  month, 
which  time  is  now  past  about  eighteen 
months;  and  it  is  but  strange  whut  you 
think  of  such  actions.  You  cannot  be  so 
stupid  as  to  forget  your  obligations,  or  to 
think  this  is  a  way  to  help  you  by  unright- 
eous provocation  of  your  patient  creditor. 
Let  me  not  be  forcea  to  make  an  example 
of  all  unrighteous  debtors  in  Connecticut; 
but  show  your  fidelity  and  hoot-sty  by  a 
speedv  payment  of  him  who  subscribed 
himself  your  friend. 

John  Hlll. 

March  S,  1679. 
Rev.  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Ipswich: 

Sir — I  have  patiently  and  a  long  time 
wailed,  in  hopes  that  you  would  have  sent 
me  some  part  of  the  money  which  I,  in  such 
a  friendly  manner,  parted  with  to  supply 
your  necessities,  and  which  you  so  firmly 
and  frequently  promised  me  that  I  should 
never  lose  bv  so  doing;  but  I  experimentally 
find  that  I  have  wailed  and  hoped  in  vain. 
I  did  indeed  think  that  the  ministerial  call- 
ing you  had  given  up  yourself  unto  did 
oblige  me  for  to  be  willing  to  help  you;  and 
I  did  also  think  it  would  oblige  you  for  to 
be  very  true  and  just  in  your  performance 
to  me.  Sir,  I  do  cntrent  you  more  seriously 
to  consider  thereof.  I  have  been  very  slow, 
hitherto,  to  sue  vou  at  the  law,  because  of 
that  dishonor  that  will  thereby  come  to 
God  by  your  failure;  but,  if  you  make  no 
great  matter  of  it.  I  shall  lake  myself  hound 
to  make  use  of  that  help  which  God  and  the 
country  have  nrovidea  for  my  just  indem- 
nity. Sir,  I  told  you  I  w  as  willing  to  remit 
the  great  advantage  that  protested  bills  of 
exchange  would,  in  the  way  of  law,  allow 
unto  me,  and  be  content  with  six  in  the 
hundred  for  the  forbearance  of  my  money; 
whereas,  hud  you  performed  your  covenant 
to  me,  I  had  made  thirty  pounds  on  the 
hundred,  which  is  lo  me  a  very  considerable 
loss.  Sir,  your  personal  debt  unto  me  (be- 
sides Mr.  John  Hubbard's  obligation)  is 
three  hundred  forty-seven  pounds  five 
shillings,  which  if  you  will  please  to  render 
it  unto  me,  or  any  considerable  part  thereof, 
speedily  in  money,  and  give  me  bond,  with 


Neatness 
Is  An  Asset 

Employes  should  be  encouraged 
in  habits  of  neatness — it  has  an 
important  influence  on  their  daily 
work.  Nothing  is  so  conducive 
to  habits  of  neatness  as  to  provide 
each  employe  with  an  individual 
steel  locker  in  which  to  keep  his 
things. 


Possess  many  points  of  superiority  that 
make  them  the  choice  of  discriminating 
buyers.  Made  of  smooth  sheet  steel 
with  welded  joints  and  richly  enameled. 
Multiple  locking  device  operates  with  one 
turn  of  the  key.  Adjustable  lepgs.  Fire, 
rust  and  theft-proof.  Easily  installed. 
The  reasonable  first  cost  is  the  only  cost 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  illustrate*  and  describes  all  styles 
of  MEDART  Ste«l  Lockers  for  offices 
factories,  stores,  clubs,  schools  and 
gymnasiums.  Inform  yourself.  Get 
the  facts.  Clip  ana*  mail  the  coupon 
below  to  our  nearest  office.  Wc  also 
make  Steel  Shelving,  Racks  and  Bins 
for  storage,  stock-room  or  office.  State 
if  interested. 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 

Potomac  &  DeKaJb  St*.       St.  Louis.  Mo. 


New  York 
52  V.nJerb.li  Ara. 


Sao  Prtnctaco 
Rialto  Bid*. 


I 


Fr»d  Mr.lar  i  Mf*.  Co. 
AJdre m  our  neareM  orBce) 

Please  send  your  Ira*  booklet  drarribine 
Medart   Steel   Lockers.    We   employ  about 

 people, 

Finn  Name...    

Address      

Attention  Mr.  

We  are  Interested  In  Steel  Shelvinc,  Racks.  | 
Bin*  (Please  check)      ^  ^ 

iirriTiniic  itrrio« 
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Super- 
Safety 


This  Valuable  Added  Protection 
— at  no  greater  cost  for  checks 

You  arc  INSURED  against  losses  on  check*  through  fraudulent  alterations 
and  "raising."    Regularly  you  cover  all  "fire  risks,"  and  insure  your  build- 
ings against   windstorms  also.     Likewise  you    doubtless  carry  accident, 
burglary  and  other  insurance  against  business  haiard-- 
Checks  on  unprotected,  uninsured  forms  simply  invite  Joss    Why  do  that  ?  — 
when  you  have  available  for  your  superior 
without  any  cost  to  you  for  the  insurance. 
Tell  us  how  many  checks  you  use  yearly,  send 

using,  and  wc  will  send  you  samples  and  prices  of  INSURED  checks. 

The  Bankers  Supply  Company 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Bank  Checks  in  the  World 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 

ATLANTA  DES  MOINES  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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good  personal  security,  for  the  rest,  to  My 
me  in  some  reasonable  time,  and  five 
pounds  in  the  hundred  for  the  forbearance, 
truly  and  justly  paid  to  me  every  six 
months,  and  until  it  be  paid,  and  as  you 
shall  lessen  the  principal,  so  I  to  abate'  on 
the  interest,  I  will  yet  sit  down  contented, 
though  it  be  much  to  my  damage.  But  if 
you  do  not  this,  or  some  other  thing  that  is 
honest,  just,  and  rational,  I  think  you  mav 
expect  to  be  called  to  our  next  Count  \ 
Court,  which  I  think  is  the  last  Tuesday  in 
April  next;  and  I  suppose,  sir,  you  cannot 
but  hold  me  excused,  as  doing  nothing  but 
what  yourself  do  force  me  unto.  In  the 
meanwhile,  I  wait  to  see  what  you  will 
please  to  do.  and  remain  your  loving  rricnil. 

Jons  Hull. 

Vox  Populi 

A  Middle  Western  retailer  of  nu  n's 
clothing  was  discussing  The  Customer. 

"You  know,"  said  the  retailer,  "the 
average  man  thinks  he's  very  observ- 
ant. Maybe  he  is,  in  some  things. 
But  I've  been  thinking  about  that  bis- 
selling  brown  suit  that  wc  had  not  Ichu> 
ago. 

"That  suit  was  distinctive.  It  was 
brown,  with  a  green  stripe.  Having 
seen  it  once,  you  rouldn't  fail  to  notice 
and  remember  it  when  you  saw  it 
again  —  or  so  it  would  seem. 

"We  press  the  clothes  of  our  cus- 
tomers. As  long  as  a  suit  lasts  we'll 
keep  it  pressed,  free  of  charge.  One 
day  a  customer,  a  man  that  had  bought 
one  of  those  brown  suits  with  the  green 
stripe,  came  in  with  the  suit  in  a  suit- 
case to  have  it  pressed.  I  happened  to 
meet  him  near  the  door.  Voluntarily, 
he  spoke  about  the  suit,  and  spoke 
highly  of  it.  He  said  he  had  never 
owned  a  suit  that  pleased  him  as  much. 

"  And.'  the  customer  added,  'what 
I  especially  like  about  it  is  that  it  s 
different.  I've  never  seen  another  one 
like  if." 

"What  the  customer  didn't  know 
was  that  right  at  that  moment  there 
were  six  hundred  suits,  exactly  like  his. 
walking  around  this  town." 

An  Advertising  Artist 

Some  men  never  let  an  opportunity 
slip.  They  make  the  most  of  every 
chance  as.  for  instance,  a  certain 
organ-grinder  who  once  played  his 
organ  outside  the  house  of  Masragni. 
the  famous  composer.  Mascagni  is 
often  driven  wild  by  hearing  his  music 
"murdered"  on  piano-organs,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  left  his  house  and 
interviewed  the  street  musician.  He 
did  not  send  him  away.  He  merely 
took  the  handle  of  the  instrument, 
turned  it  around  faster  and  quickened 
the  time.  The  organ-grinder  smiled 
his  thanks.  Next  day  he  again  appeared 
in  the  street.  This  time  his  organ 
bore  a  large  placard  on  which  was 
inscribed:    "Pupil    of  Mascagni." 

—  San  Francisco  Argonaut 

uigifizeo  by  v^uogle 
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DITTO  is  the  method  employed  by  alert,  pro- 
gressive firms  for  the  efficient  duplicating 
of  any  data  that  is  typed,  written,  or  drawn. 

Ditto  swiftly  delivers  up  to  one  hundred  exact  copies 
of  orders,  invoices,  statements,  requisitions  and  the 
thousand -and -one  other  forms  essential  in  modern 
business. 

Ditto's  versatility  enables  it  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  any  or  all  departments;  its  duplication  process 
permits  speed  without  chance  of  error. 

Ditto  uses  no  type,  no  stencil,  no  carbon  paper.  It 
is  a  simple  machine,  delivering  facsimiles  of  the  orig- 
inal (or  any  part  of  it)  which  is  prepared  in  the 
ordinary  way  with  Ditto  ribbon,  ink  or  pencil. 

Ditto  makes  this  reproduction  upon  any  sheet,  form, 


slip,  label,  envelope  or  tag  up  to  18  by  i4  inches  in  size. 
Ditto  saves  money  by  saving  time  and  error.  What 
Ditto  is  doing  for  modern  organizations  throughout 
the  world.  Ditto  will  do  for  you. 

Ask  the  Ditto  Man;  or  write  for  the  Ditto  Book 
that  tells  the  complete  Ditto  story. 

DUPLICATOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Ditto  buildinc  •  Chic aco.  Illinois 

Ditto 

THE  QUICKEST  WAY  TO  DUPLICATE 


® 


What  DITTO  Does  ys* 
Mechanical  Bookkeeping 


No.  2— "Cash 

Ctnh  disbursements  <r*  swiftly,  accurately  and  neatly 
handled  when  Ditto  is  employed  to  complete  any  food 
mechanical  bookkeeping  installation, 
Ditto  perfect*  the  efficiency  oi  thJa  particular  work  juat 
aa  U  carta  for  caah  receipts,  journal  entries,  acock  record*, 
pay  and  labor  arrourua  and  all  other  tasks. 
The  cash  disbursement  aheet  is  written  up  in  the  usual 
manner,  using  a  Ditto  ribbon  in  the  typewriter.  Then, 
with  the  Ditto  Machine,  unit  posting  slip*  ol  any  con- 
venient aire  are  drawn  in  a  single  operation  from  the 
iace  oi  this  sheet.  Each  single  entry  la  duplicated— not 
copied— without  chance  oi  error.  Unit  posting  media 
de  by  Ditto  are  accurate,  legible  and  easily  handled. 
These  slip*  are  quickly  distributed  according  to  their 
ledgers.  One  or  several  persons  may  perform  the 
this  feature  saving  time  and  affording  early, 
no  errors  to  retrieve. 
Of  course,  as  many  copies  of  the  cash  disbursement 
sheet  as  may  be  desired  can  be  drawn  before  or  after 
the  posting  media  are  made.  The  entire  operation 
requires  only  a  tew  minutes.  Various  executives  or 
departments  may  have  instantaneous  information  of  the 
day's  disbursements. 

Such  error-proof  dispatch  in  no  way  hinders  Ditto's 
tal  bookkeeping. 

Ask  the  Ditto  Man ,  or  ask  the  representative  of  any  effi- 
cient mechanical  bookkeeping  system  to  show  j 
Ditto  will  do  for  you  in  your  accounting  de 
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Why 
partible? = 

The  basic  Law  of  Action-Reaction 
governs  both  speculative  and  In- 
vestment markets.  While  it  U  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  anticipate 
day-to-day"  ripples,  the  great  major 
movements  are  regular  almost  as 
the  tides  themselves. 

Babsons  Report: 


Baaed  on  fundamental  msiIiiki,  carefully 
fur*,  w  thrM  nulut  moTfmenn.  The  ciw 
•blc  you  to  find  the  rest  "buys"  si  low  ltd* 
—to  tell  out  as  your  holding*  reach  near 
the  petit  —  and  then  to  bur  in  as* In  at 
close  to  bottom  prices. 

REPORT  ON  REQUEST 
A  recent  Bebwn  Bulletin  and  our  booklet, 
'Qcnrruj  ike  Mart  from  Your  Mo*c>"  will  be 
km  to  IntereMsd  Investors  without  chart*. 

Merely  a*  for  Bulletin  No.  H42 
Ro«erW.  Babaon's  Statistical  Oraanliatkra 
WeUeUev  Hilla.  82.  Mass, 
tHuburb  tit  Beaton) 
7Y#  Larfmt  Orptnisafin*  of  /If  OkaneUr 
in  |A«  H   ■  1 


CUT  OFF  HERE 


Memo 


For  Your 
Secretary 

Write  Roger  W.  Bsbaon.  founder  of  the  Bebson 
Statistical  Ocanustsan.  Wcllcaley  Hills.  82. 
Maes.,  ss  fellows.  Please  send  me  Bulletin  HU 
with  details  of  Bebson 
Method  of  Investment, 
end  booklet — "Groins  the 
Moil  From  Your  Money"— 
arstis. 


Mimeograph  Users 

will  be  ii.tTr«r<-j  jn  the  Ute*t  Halco  QoaJity 
Product — Rotary  Dwplicaloc  Ink  No.  11. 

Thii  ia  the  beit  ink  obtainable  for  trM  with  the 
Mimroftriph.  Krot-tylc  and  aim.Ur  trencil  dupli- 
cator*. It  U ctpecialljr  suitable  (or  uae  with  all 
paper*,  driea  rapidly  oo  bond  and  other  hard  fumh 
paprr«.  and  where  interleaving  ii  not  uwd  it  will 
Dot  on*  act  to  the  decree  found  la  other  ink  a. 

We  will  j(UJ1y  supply  further  information  and 
price*  upon  request.  -  * 

SHALLCROSS  GO. 

1450  Cray*  P«*ry  Rd.      Philadelphia.  Pa. 

BSeae.  OSVaa-  Qitrae*  eat  Saa  nw**«  

We  also  manufacture  Hsleo  He-Inkiru)  Machines 


'PHONE"  without  being  overheard 

Weaderfal  sanitary  wauaprrasaj  telryhoaw 

B>oulhp*<e«  rnalilra  rm.  to  talk  treaty  with, 
nut  bring  aeeeBaard.  Hol.J  eetiat  rwanaaa 
Una.  Every  adveataae  of  a  bunsk  telephone. 
Maea  at  slew,  SjaarkW  elraaed  and  waabrd. 
laalanll-  adioaud.  Motley  back  if  aaStSSsST* 
than  i-l-aaed.    cleat  paacpead/ae  f  1.**. 

THE  COtm  LABORATORIES  -  Daft.  T 

)    W.   Waahlnaton    Street.   CHICACO.  ILL. 


BUSINESS 
The  People  Sit  in  Judgment 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

workers  in  other  cities  of  the  state. 

And  finally  the  court  held  that 
"the  wage  paid  by  the.  respondent  is 
unreasonably  low  and  is  not  a  fair 
wage,"  and  that  "a  fair  wage  to  be 
paid  the  complainants  and  others  simi- 
larly situated  and  employed  by  the 
respondent  is  sixty-seven  and  one-half 
cents  an  hour  on  the  basis  of  an  eight- 
hour  day,  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time and  double  time  on  Sundays." 
The  opinion  was  backed  up  by  an  order. 

Living  costs  have  constituted  the 
basis  of  the  court's  consideration  in 
most  cases  involving  questions  of 
changes  in  wages.  Thus,  when  a 
Topcka  corporation  decreased  wages 
lo  its  employees  and  when  the  em- 
ployees appealed  to  the  industrial 
court  for  adjudication,  the  court 
heard  the  testimony  of  executives  of 
department  stores  in  Topeka  con- 
cerning the  comparative  retail  prices 
of  staple  commodities  in  1920  and  1921. 
Thus,  the  department  store  list  showed 
that  ginghams  and  percales  had 
dropped  from  45  to  25  cents  a  yard, 
muslin  from  35  to  19  cents,  shirtings 
from  45  to  25  cents,  silk  hosiery  from  $3 
to  $2  a  pair,  men's  cotton  socks  from 
25  to  \2V2  cents,  overalls  from  $2.50 
to  $1.79,  women's  dresses  from  $75  to 
$55  and  $f>0— and  so  on  for  a  score  or 
more  of  items.  The  court  got  figures 
from  a  grocery  concern  showing  the 
drop  in  prices  of  food;  from  coal 
dealers  the  judges  learned  that  coal 
prices  in  Topcka  had  not  decreased  but 
had  increased,  and  from  real  estate 
dealers  they  learned  that  rents  had 
remained  stationary  from  1920  to 
1921.  This  case,  a  bit  more  compli- 
cated than  some  of  the  others,  is  a 
recent  one;  when  this  article  was 
written  the  court  had  not  yet  given  its 
decision. 

Precedent,  greatly  revered  by  the 
law,  is  no  fetish  in  this  industrial  court 
of  Kansas.  Precedent,  in  the  view  of 
the  court,  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes; 
but  in  some  instances,  the  industrial 
court  has  found  in  blazing  its  brand- 
new  judicial  trail,  precedent  doesn't 
go  far  enough.  For  instance,  there 
are  the  precedents  that  have  been 
established  by  the  courts  of  the  land 
in  ruling  on  whether  certain  kinds  of 
matter  is  admissible  as  evidence. 
Section  3  of  the  industrial  court  law 
provides  that  "in  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony the  rules  of  evidence,  as  recog- 
nized by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
Stale  of  Kansas  in  original  proceedings 
therein,  shall  be  observed  by  said 
Court  of  Industrial  Relations."  But 
Section  26  of  the  law  reads,  in  part: 
"The  provisions  of  this  act  and  all 
grants  of  power,  authority  and  juris- 
diction herein  made  to  said  Court  of 
Industrial  Relations  shall  be  liberally 


Make  Telephoning  Safe 
For  Efficiency 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  be  able  to 

HEAR  CLEAR 

the  man  who  it  phoning  you  that 
important  information.  And  long 
distance  calls — if  you  could  only 

HEAR-CLEAR 

you  would  lave  money, dispense  with 
mistakes  and  avoid  wear  and  tear  on 
youT'nervcs.    That't  what  the 

HEAR- CLEAR 

is  for — it  frees  you  from  your  tele- 
phone troubles — tits  Re  a  physician's 
ttethoscope  and  leaves  eosk  your 
hands  free  to  take  note*  or  find  record  ■ 
white  talking — and  we  only  charge 
352.00  for  Model  A  shown  above,  and 
S3.>0for  Model  B,  an  appliance  per- 
mitting two  people  to  listen  comfort- 
ably on  the  same  phone.  To 

HEAR-CLEAR 

ask  for  the  little  appliance  sold  by 

ROBERT  I.  ERLICHMAN,  lac. 

W ideate*  BB,ldbf        PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

KxctuMi**  Distributor!  WanUd 
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Save  Your  Waste  Paper 

>*r"NRACTICALLY  every  business 
f  I-*  house  is  daily  disposing  of  large 
L  quantities  of  slightly  damaged 
and  soiled  stationery  as  waste.  Most 
of  your  present  waste  can  be  conserved 
and  turned  into  scratch  pads  through 
the  use  of  the 

Golding  Tablet  Press 

Blocks  billheads,  noteheade,  letterheads  and 
other  office  forma.  Savesitacoet  in  a  short  time. 

No  Experience  Needed 

One  of  your  clerks,  in  a  fret  moments,  can 
produce  a  quantity  of  pads.  Simple  and 
easy  to  operate.  Paper  cam  be  padded  to 
any  desired  thkkneea. 

nVff'r*  for  circular  d—cribing  com • 
piaf.   tin*    of    Gold  products 

Golding  Manufacturing  Company 
Franklin,  Ma 
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SO 


ronstrued."  And  the  court,  when  in 
doubt  as  to  precedent,  has  remembered 
Section  26  and  gone  ahead  and  set  up 
some  precedents  of  its  own.  There 
was,  for  example,  the  instance  of  the 
display  advertisements  from  the  news- 
papers. 

Now  a  daily  newspaper,  be  it  known, 
is  a  thing  of  little  standing  in  a  court 
of  law.  The  only  time  a  judge  on  the 
bench  considers  an  item  in  a  newspaper 
us  anything  worth  taking  the  time  of 
(he  court  is  when  that  item  has  said 
something  about  somebody  that  is 
alleged  to  be  libelous.  And  then  His 
Honor  will  scrutinize  that  item  and 
read  it  aloud  and  talk  about  it  and 
weigh  its  statements  so  meticulously 
and  at  such  length  that  he  will  bore  to 
death  even  the  author  of  the  item. 
But.  in  any  issue  aside  from  libel,  a 
daily  newspaper  as  evidence?  "Pish  f * 
says  the  judge,  "tush !"  And  a  judicial 
pish,  or  even  a  judicial  tush,  is  a 
fearsome  thing. 

But  the  ( ".on  rt  of  Industrial  Relations 
desired  to  know  something  about 
living  costs  in  a  case  involving  a  change 
in  wages  for  the  employees  of  a 
street  railway  company.  The  court 
had  a  look  at  the  daily  newspapers 
and  found  in  them  certain  display 
advertisements  specifying  the  prices 
at  which  certain  retail  establishments 
were  willing  to  sell  their  goods.  Those 
advert isemcnts,  the  court  observed, 
should  constitute  admissible  evidence 
as  to  the  cost  of  living  in  that  city. 
Counsel  for  the  street  railway  com- 
pany was  astonished;  counsel  was  more 
than  astonished,  counsel  was  horrified; 
<ounsel  said  so;  counsel  rend  Section 
3  of  the  industrial  law  concerning  the 
established  rules  of  evidence  as  recog- 
nized by  the  Kansas  supreme  court 
and  cited  many  cases  in  which  it  had 
oeen  held  that  daily  newspapers  were 
vastly  beneath  the  notice  of  a  court 
of  law;  counsel  made  quite  a  speech. 

Hut  the  court  was  undisturbed. 
"Well,"  it  said,  in  effect,  "that's  our 
ruling  and  we're  going  to  stick  to  it. 
You  have  an  appeal,  automatic  almost, 
lo  that  same  supreme  court.  The 
display  advertisements  shall  be  admit- 
ted as  evidence.  Proceed  with  the 
rase." 

The  advertisements  were  admitted. 
The  court  heard  the  testimony  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  case  granted  an 
increase  of  30  per  cent  in  the  wages  of 
the  street  railway  employees.  No 
appeal  was  taken. 

The  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial 
Relations  is  beginning  the  second  year 
of  its  existence.  As  compared  with  n 
total  of  364  strikes  in  one  industry  in 
the  state  in  the  thirty-two  months 
preceding  the  creation  of  the  court, 
there  has  been  in  all  of  Kansas  and  in 
all  its  industries  that  are  engaged  in 
public  service  or  in  the  production  or 
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Speed  Up  Your  Business 
10  Days  at  Our  Expense 


Accept  this  offer.  We  will  send 
you  a  Rotospeed  Stencil  Duplicator 
with  enough  ink,  stencil  paper  and 
supplies  for  24  different  jobs.  Use  it 
— as  if  you  owned  it.  Test  it  in  your 
office — on  your  own  work. 

Clean-cut  Form  Letters 

With  a  Rotospeed  you  can  turn  out 
form  letters  with  the  clean-cut 
appearance  of  typewritten  originals. 
^  ou  can  increase  sales,  speed  up 
collections,  enthuse  salesmen — you 
can  issue  bulletins  and  price  lists  at 
a  moment's  notice  and  at  almost  no 
expense,  in  your  own  office. 

Easy  to  Operate 

When  you  tc»t  the  Rotospeed  turn  it  over 
to  your  office  boy  or  stenographer.    It  isn't 
necessary  to  have  an  experienced  operator. 
'ITiere  ii  no  type  to  net,  no  complicated 
mechanism,  and  pood  re- 
sults can  be  iccured  at 


It  Pays  for  Itself 

In  many  cases  the  Rotospeed  Stencil 
Duplicator  saves  iti  own  cost  in  a  day. 
Ic  is  quite  probable  that  it  will  $ave  you  its 
entire  cost  during  the  ten  days  that  you  have 
it  on  trial.  Wc  want  you  to  know  how  often 
you  will  use  it,  how  much  time  and  money 
it  will  aave  you,  and  how  it  will  help 
in  every  department  of  your  business. 

Price  $43.50  Complete 

Only  by  selling  direct  to  user*,  without 
talesmen,  ii  this  price  possible.  If  after 
trial  >■■  m  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
Rotospeed  is  the  best  investment  that  you 
could  make,  ship  it  back  and  you  will  owe 
us  nothing  for  the  use  of  the  machine  or  the 
supplies  used. 

Mail  the  Coupon  Now 

Either  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below  or 
attach  it  to  your  business  letterhead.  Tell 
us  to  ship  you  the  Rotospeed  on  the  free 
trial  basis  or  let  us  send  you  samples  of 
Rotospeed  work  and  an  interesting  booklet, 
with  full  details  of  our  free  trial  offer. 

The  Rotospeed  Company 

571  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton ,  Ohio 


The  Rotospeed  Co.,  571  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  samplrs  of  Rotospeed  work,  booklet 
and  full  details  of  your  free  trial  offer. 


Name 


Address . 


gitizod-bf-Google 
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Safety 


together  with  a  neaty 
dignified  check 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL 
BANK  ol  Portland.  M*..ia 

'•«■  w  »  HtMmvbwcfcart 

A  B**t. 


OU  need  not  worry  about  your 
checks  being  raited,  if  you  uk 
MancoSafetyTint  background 
on  them.  Any  tampering  with  the 
name  or  amount,  whether  written 
with  pen  or  typewriter,  will  erase 
the  tint.  This  erasure  cannot  be 
hidden  —  it  clearly  spells  tampering,  and  will  not  be  honored 
!>y  a  Bank. 

Manco  Safety  Tint  is  the  result  of  many  year*  of  esperi- 
mentin^and  we  believe  that  it  is  now  the  best  and  the  safest 

The  Manco  Safety  Tint  can  be  made  to  reproduce  your 
monogram,  building  or  any  design  you  may  desire.  Such  a 
background  on  your  check,  done  in  aoft  color,  lends  quality 
and  dignity  which  are  very  marked. 

Specimen*  and  designs  gladly  submitted. 

BUmk  Books—  Bound  sod  Look  Leaf—  LidwtrspWn*,  Ptintin*. 
-Ofio  Stationery  ai 


WILLIAM  MANN  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 

FOUNDED  IN  IMS 
Kftt  York  Ofitr/:   261  Broadway 


YOUR  eyee  need  a  light  correct  In 
qmtltty  at  well  at  ajwjntiry.  Day* 
Itaht  it  the  bet*  foe  t he  eyea  because 
Naf tire  ha»  maJc  rt  perfect  In  o>ia.rry 


Daylight  Attachment 


ordinary  electric  l.*hr 
mini  daylight  ami  e 


convert!  ordinary  electric  Imht  mm 
aoft  eye 
natea  eye  attain. 
EmeraUtea  enhance  the  appearance 
of  any  office  and  are  adopted  a> 
•randard  equipment  by  tru>»e  who 
appreciate  tne  importance  of  proprr 
lighting  Emctatltea  fo*  every  read- 
ing or  writing  need.  At  omce  eupplv 
and  «-  If  trii  al  dealer*. 

H.  C  McFADDIN  &  CO., 
43  Warren  St.,  New  York 


The  d.t ar i  vi>  '  <>'■■>■  * 
mtntntn  fc#  appitW  to 


Dayton  Moneyweight 
Parcel  Post  Scale 

No.  145 

Capacity,  Seventy  Pounds 


snd  computing 
to  the  full  capacity  of  ths>  si  al». 

Moneyweight  Scale  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
Sa/»(  Distribution 


distribution  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
just  one  strike  — and  of  that  single 
strike,  more  in  later  paragraphs  of  this 
article.  I  low  many  strikes,  how  many 
curtailments  of  industry  and  of  public 
service  and  of  the  supply  of  the  basic 
necessities  of  life,  have  been  prevented 
since  the  industrial  law  was  enacted, 
there  is  no  means  of  determining.  By 
adjudicating  cases  actually  brought  be- 
fore it,  the  court  undoubtedly  has  pre- 
vented some  strikes.  But  many  others, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  concede,  have 
been  prevented,  not  by  the  application 
of  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  by  a  public 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  code  and 
by  a  widespread  consciousness  of  its 
penalty. 

For  this  law  has  teeth.  In  itself 
the  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  has 
no  criminal  jurisdiction.  But  Section 
18  of  the  creating  law  reads  as  follows: 

Any  person  wilfully  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  valid 
order  of  said  Court  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  ol  this  State,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed 
31,000,  or  by  imprisonment  in  tbe 
countv  jail  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

Section  20  also  provides  a  fine  of  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,  or  a  penitentiary  term 
of  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both, 
for  any  employer  or  any  officer  of  a 
labor  union  who  uses  his  official  or 
authoritative  position  to  influence  or 
compel  others  to  violate  the  law's 
provisions.  And  violation  of  those 
provisions  includes  such  acts  as  lock- 
outs on  the  part  of  employers  and 
strikes  on  the  part  of  employees. 

The  Court  of  Industrial  Relations 
itself  may  not  inflict  the  penally;  but 
the  court  may  go,  or  send  its  official 
attorney,  into  a  state  court  having 
jurisdiction  and  act  as  the  plaintiff 
in  a  prosecution  for  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  code.  And  this  the 
court  has  done. 

This  mid-western  drama  of  human 
relations  has  its  villain.  At  least,  the 
judges  of  the  industrial  court  regard 
him  as  the  villain  of  the  piece.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  judges  he  is  also  the  fly  in 
the  ointment.  He  it  was  that  called 
that  single  strike  that  spoiled  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  no-strike 
record  for  Kansas  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Court  of  Industrial  Relations.  His 
name  is  Alexander  I  Iowa  t. 

A  Scotchman  is  Howat,  and  presi- 
dent of  District  14  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  the  district  that 
takes  in  Pittsburg  and  its  coal  mines. 
A  fighter  is  Howat,  and  a  fearless  one 
Judge  Huggins  himself  has  said  of  this 
fighting  Scot:  "He  is  a  most  forceful 
man,  a  man  of  brains.  I  think  he  i- 
one  of  the  ablest  men  I  ever  met.  I 
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haven't  the  least  animosity  toward 
Howat,  but  I  think  he  is  wrong." 

Alexander  Howat,  on  his  part, 
thinks  that  the  Kansas  industrial  law 
is  wrong.  He  knows  that  law  and 
knows  it  intimately.  He  has  felt  it. 
Early  in  1921  Howat -so  it  was 
alleged— called  a  strike  of  200  miners 
in  a  controversy  between  the  mine 
operators  and  the  workers  over  the  age 
of  a  mine  employee.  Subpenaed  to 
appear  before  the  Court  of  Industrial 
Relations  to  testify  concerning  the 
cause  of  the  strike,  Howat  did  not  obey 
the  summons.  "He  said,"  as  Judge 
Huggins  related  the  story  to  me,  "he 
said  of  the  Court  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions that  there  wasn't  any  such 
animal.  His  contention  was  that, 
constitutionally,  we  didn't  exist." 

The  Court  of  Industrial  Relations 
appealed  to  the  district  court  in 
Pittsburg,  asking  that  tribunal  to 
issue  an  order  to  Howat  to  appear 
before  the  industrial  court.  Such  an 
order  was  issued,  and.  when  Howat 
still  refused  to  appear,  the  Court  of 
Industrial  Relations,  through  its  attor- 
ney, went  into  the  Pittsburg  district 
court  as  plaintiff  and  prosecuted  the 
miners'  official  for  contempt  of  the 
district  court.  Howat  was  found  guilty 
of  contempt  and  sentenced  to  a  year 
in  jail. 

Kansas  makes  no  claim  of  having 
arrived  at  an  industrial  millcnium. 
Kansas  points  with  pride  to  its  virtual 
freedom  for  a  year  from  the  sort  of 
industrial  warfare  that  makes  itself 
manifest  in  strikes  and  the  cessation 
of  industry  and  in  public  discomfort 
and  suffering.  But  Kansas  admits 
that  it,  a  prairie  state  and  an  agricul- 
tural state,  is  nevertheless  a  national 
laboratory  in  which  are  being  tested 
a  new  formula  and  a  new  process  in 
the  chemistry  of  human  relationship; 
and  Kansas  admits  that  the  test  is  not 
yet  complete  and  that  whatever  con- 
clusions it  has  thus  far  evolved  may 
not  be  final. 

"But  it  seems  to  us  Kansans,"  said 
Judge  Huggins,  "that  we  have  taken  a 
long  step  forward.  It  may  turn  out 
that  we  have  slipped  a  little  in  our 
technique.  But  at  least  it  appears 
that  our  principle  has  been  right  and 
that  we  have  moved  in  the  right 
direction. 

"Organized  labor  has  shown  a  divi- 
sion of  opinion  over  what  we  have  done. 
What's  going  on  down  there  in  Pitts- 
burg under  the  leadership  of  Howat 
represents  one  of  the  divisions.  What 
has  happened  in  this  court,  when  other 
leaders  of  labor  have  come  in.  volunta- 
rily and  sympathetically,  to  help  us 
arrive  at  our  facts  and  reach  our  con- 
clusions, represents  the  other  division. 

"The  truth  is,  you  see,  that  this  law 
is  neither  a  labor  law  nor  a  capital  law. 
That,  I  suppose,  is  why  labor  is 
divided  on  it;  one  division  sees  the  law 


This  Car  Travels 
GOO  Miles  a  week 


— .  s;  


thu  Jrlurrycir.  r.ptt«iej  by  toe  U*k- 
Pattrrn  Work..  ..f  IX-truit,  \\,ch.,  travels 
6U)  mile,  a  week  on  Da)  ton  Airle.a Tir>'. 
Delivery  it  alway.  prompt  ami  .ure  bc- 
cauv  there  arr  no  delay*  due  to  tire 
troutle.  Kiirureout  what  your  can  could 
«"     <hey  never  had  lire  trouble. 


•J&gig.J*,  

,  la  m  T  " 

~\ZX?::.r  £ZZ.  *   

^  ■  w»  4r«jv  ajf 

—  -  -  i."!.-:.-":"  •  ■ ' -'.r.r  "s- 

•  C.-^rT^^^T'""' 
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only  possible  wjjffi 
Dayton  Airle^s^in 

"Over  the  worst  kinds  of  streets  and  driveways"— "600  mile*  a  week"— 
no  puncture*  and  no  delay."— and.  "more  mileage  out  of  Dayton  Airless 
I  ire*  than  any  tire  wc  have  ever  used." 

There's  a  record  from  the  actual  experience  of  a  firm  that  ha.  been  using 

1 S  u ,rl"'  1  "7  0n.  ,hcir  dcliveO-  c«rs  for  over  three  years.  They 
KNOW  the  costs  and  savings. 


Hard 

No  matter  how  hard  your  delivery  service  is,  you 
n  be  sure  that  Dayton  Airless  Tires  will  give  you 


Fieri  of  t»o  compound  rub- 
ber take  the  pi, (r  of  the  inner  . 
lube.  IVy  rive  both  MDM1  I* 

<nd  nay  ridini  rrtilieoce         'he  cheapest  tire  service  you  can  b 
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No  Punctures  !    No  Blowouts  ! 

Your  delivery  cars  will  never  be  troubled  with 
punctures  or  blowouts.  Dayton  Airlcsi  Tires  con- 
tain no  tubes  and  no  air.  They  CANT  puncture 
nor  blow  out. 

No  Delays  t  No  Repairs ! 

Figure  what  delays  due  to  tire  trouble  cost  you  in 
time  of  the  car,  time  of  the  driver  and  satisfaction 

fcnSS TJP^        N°  ,ife  "ith 

Lowest  Cost  Per  Mile 

Thousand!  of  delivery  can  equipped  with  Dayton  Airlen 

Ford  Sizes  Only 

l^r«">  Airlr..  Tirea  are  made  in  Ford  size,  emit 
JOi  JVj  <nchei.  If  y,.u  are  mine  delivery  can  of 
equipped  Kiththric  eixea,  urite  u>  today  and  we  « 
how  you  can  reduce  yout  delivery  eijwnte. 

THE  DAYTON  AIRLESS  TIRE  CO 

.JOT.    DAYTON,  OHIO 


-30.  J  and 


Daytal 


This  Coupon  Brings  Complete  Information 


THE  DAYTON  AIRLESS  TIRB  CO..  Dept  SDN.  Dayton.  Ohio. 

ll^ht,^mtV«'Il!'ic^',,'H',  oMi"tl"n   complete  information  on  Dayton  Airlei.  Tire,  lor  deli  very  car  and 

NAMT.  

STREET  AND  NO...   
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Railroad,  Livestock, 
Grain  and  Oil  center  of  tlie  Southwest. 

We  know  this  territory  —  its  resources 
and  opportunities. 

Our  service  covers  the  Southwest 
thoroughly. 

Correspondence  invited 
Resources,    -    -  $20,000,000.00 

r.stablisheti  /S/j 

%e  Port  Worth  National  Bank 

FORT  WORTH .  TEXAS. 


Make  All  Time  Productive 

ATCII  your  utonoKxuplicrs  f«r  a  few  moment*.  Notice  the 
time  loit  in  wan-hiiur  for  the  projwr  stationery  or  form.  But 
don't  MUM  tfw  *i<tiojrraph«'r.  She  w  doing  the. 
beat  she  can  with  her  old-style  typewriter  dwk 
and  nlic'11  welcome  an  opportunity  to  make  all 
heT  tirm-  productive  with  S 

Byron  Typewriter  Cabinet 

hi-|W  «<ntinn<rv.  rnv<lnne»,  ouhotw. upreial  form*, rtc, 
in  arpnratr,  eaellv  aereaaible  rotn|»rttnrnU.  Helpa  the 
stenographer  todo  more  and  better  work  in  ]«m  time  by 
eliminating  nil  u  nnreeaaaxy  delay*  in  locating  the 
pr.^n  r  form,  Save*  the  time  of  both  »leno»7TBpher  and 
rli«*f  ator. 

Wfttt  /or  ,  and  futOitr  information. 

Byron  Typewriter  Cabinet  Company 


120*  WOODLAND  AVE. 


LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


KEEP  RIVALRY  KEEN 


among  your 
workers  by  visu- 
alizing  their 
records  on  this 
Movable-bar 
Chart. 


EDEXCO  MECHANICAL  GRAPHS 
are  new  and  timple  type*  of  Graphic 
Control  Board!  and  make  i  t  eaay  for 
the  executive  to  picture  quota*  and 
reaulti  in  lane  or  imaU  buaineiaea. 
Sand  Now  for  FREE  Booklet 


EDUCATIONAL 

IC  Cuitom  Houm  Str««t 


F.DCXCO  CLASS  HEAD  MAP  Plr 

>■  ltd rotoar*  will  nut  pawl  <*#  *.  f.i-  h  J  .um 
S«nd  SI. 00  for  Bit  TrUl  Outfit 
.ovlaifiln.  .00  ptn.  and  t.uWr  *m/Hu ■A»*\*~i 
••iar*  ■***>»*>.  MHrtaWg  paip»T».  DHW 
re^fr  naMRt,  J  MM  SU>WC  Su**}^  .«.■!  f' 
rhKi.-il(irwh>   rW*i*-«  *hm*t  No  4         'I**;**' ,  , 

iLaa^orrU     CamtaJtsa  *U<t>*  o—lit  fr»*» 


EXHIBITION  COMPANY 

PROVIDENCE.  R-  I. 


from  one  angle,  and  the  other  from  the 
other  angle.  Capital,  thus  far,  has 
not  attacked  the  law;  and  yet,  as  far 
as  the  interests  of  capital  are  repre- 
sented in  the  law,  capital  has  as  much 
reason  to  attack  it  as  has  labor. 
Capital  and  labor  have  access  to  this 
court  equally  easy,  and  within  the 
court  they  have  equal  rights;  each  has 
the  same  easy  method  of  appeal  to  the 
state  supreme  court  for  review  of  our 
findings. 

"But  this  is  a  people's  law. 
Through  this  law  the  people  of  Kansas 
say,  to  capital  and  to  labor  as  well. 
'You  shall  not  scrap  between  your- 
selves and  become  so  interested  in  your 
scrapping  that  you  neglect  us  or  cause 
us  hardship.  If  you  have  differences 
you  must  come  to  the  industrial  court 
to  settle  them  and  you  must  not 
resort  to  lock-outs  or  strikes.'  We. 
the  judges  of  this  court,  are  not 
arbitrators,  with  one  of  us  representing 
one  side  of  a  dispute,  another  represent- 
ing the  other  side  and  the  third  sup- 
posedly neutral.  We  represent  the 
people,  sitting  in  judgment  in  matters 
that  directly  concern  them.  And  our 
highest  duty  is  to  the  people." 

"And  how,"  I  asked  Judge  Huggins. 
"do  the  people  of  Kansas  like  this 
industrial  court  of  theirs?** 

"Well,"  he  said,  and  smiled,  "public 
opinion  is  a  hard  thing  to  determine, 
unless  you  can  determine  it  by  what 
the  people  do  at  the  polls  when  they 
get  their  opportunity  to  vote.  When 
this  industrial  law  was  passed  by  the 
legislature,  twelve  members  of  the 
assembly  voted  against  it  —  eight  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  members 
of  the  house  and  four  of  the  forty 
members  of  the  senate.  Not  one  of 
those  twelve  was  re-elected  last  fall 
In  one  county,  for  instance,  a  Repub- 
lican who  had  voted  against  the  bill 
was  defeated  by  a  Democrat  — and 
this,  as  you  will  remember,  in  a  nation- 
wide Republican  landslide.  In  other 
counties,  too.  where  candidates  — Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike  — who 
had  voted  against  the  industrial  law 
were  up  for  re-election,  the  people 
seemed  to  ignore  party  lines  and  make 
the  issue  the  fact  that  these  men  had 
voted  against  the  Court  of  Industrial 
Relations.  Anyway,  the  twelve  didn't 
come  back." 

Home  Credit  Problems 

Browning's  Magazine  published  by 
Browning,  King  &  Co.,  clothiers.  N.  Y, 
prints  the  following  dialogue  between 
husband  and  wife  at  the  breakfast 
table: 

"Swinburne,  what  do  you  think:  the 
butcher  has  refused  to  give  us  any  more 
credit." 

"Well,  my  dear,  perhaps  we  ought 
to  give  one  of  the  other  butchers  a 
chance." 

Digitized  by  CjOOgle 
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This  Free 
Book 

will  show  you  a  method  where- 
by you  can  $traighten  out  your 
Accounting  tysUms- and  ,t  will 
point  the  way  to  greater 
tonal  success  for  you. 


i  man  »n<l  »  K00*1 

Edward  Thornton  *    often  declare^  ^ 

Wi*5onMrten  in  M«w»ukee-  .  inl~a  with  Edward 
headquarters  m  dcmebusme^*'  hon<aty. 

^^^---^ 

Honesty  was  ■ i  flour. 
£,n  organ^twn.  tajg-JgS  ^treated 


story  ol  the  cornp»  Mmdison  was 

made.  anting  firm  lro"1,^«k9  on  the 


HOW  are  you  preparing  yourself 
for  greater  business  success? 

How  are  you  protecting  yourself 
againt  loss  brought  about,  not  be- 
cause of  any  particular  failing  on 
your  part,  but  because  you  have  not 
advanced  in  your  own  individual 
ability  to  the  same  degree  that  others 
about  you  have  advanced. 

Accountancy  is  the  key-note  to 
the  successful  conduct  of  any  bus- 
iness. The  requirements  in  Ac- 
countancy are  becoming  more 
exacting  every  day. 

Old  methods  are  failing— only 
the  latest  forms  of  procedure,  based 
on  the  most  careful  study  of  Ac- 
countancy requirements,  are  win- 
ning success. 

Men  properly  trained  to  admin- 
ister the  duties  of  an  Accounting 


Executive  are  in  constant 
demand  at  high  salaries. 

Accounting  Executives, 
watching  the  results  of 
their  departments  are  rec- 
ommending the  study  of 
advanced  courses  in  Accountancy 
to  men  with  whom  they  are  working. 

The  leading  Executives  in  busi- 
ness are  demanding  a  knowledge  of 
Accountancy  from  men  in  respon- 
sible positions. 

Send  today  for  our  FREE  BOOK 
on  Business  and  Professional  Ac- 
countancy. It  will  bring  you  the 
facts  regarding  the  development  in 
Accountancy  methods.  It  will  show 
the  application  of  advanced  princi- 
ples in  Accountancy  to  better  busi- 
ness methods.  It  will  show  you 
how  a  training  in  Accountancy  will 
enable  you  to  earn  more  money, 
and  to  command  high  Executive 
positions. 

tioru  of  how  staggering  losses  in  business 
may  be  brought  about  by  some  simple 


yourself  how  •  complete  training  in  the 
fundamentals,  as  well  as  the  advanced  prin- 
ciples in  Accountancy,  can  save  costly  errors. 

"A  complete  knowledge  of  Accountancy 
is  essential  to  the  successful  administration 
of  any  executive  office  in  business,"  says 
the  President  of  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturing organizations  in  the  United 
States.  This  man  realiies  the  full  value  of 
proper  Accounting  training,  because  he 
started  his  business  career  as  an  accountant. 

Our  FREE  BOOK  gives  the  statements 
and  opinions  of  many  leading  men  in 
business.  It  is  a  valuable  book  to  anyone 
who  reads  it. 

If  you  are  serious  In  your  desire  for 
greater  personal  achievement,  write  for 
your  copy  at  once. 

Your  request  will  not  incur  any  obliga- 
tion on  your  part.  Return  the  coupon 
below  today,  with  your  name  plainly  writ- 
ten or  typed.  Your  copy  of  the  book  will 
be  sent  to  you  at  once — FREE. 


Blackstone  Institute 
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n  Park  Place  Monroe,  Mich. 


Say  It  With  Pictures 

(Continued  Irom  page  I'd 

it  certainly  is  in  rate-setting.  There's 
so  much  chance  for  error  or  inequality 
in  setting  a  piecework  scale  that  some- 
body is  forever  climbing  the  ratcsctter's 
frame  and  calling  him  a  boob.  It's  the 
executive  when  it's  a  hair  too  high  and 
the  union  when  it's  a  hair  too  low. 

"They  like  to  say  we  don't  know 
enough  about  the  actual  processes  and 
that  we  can't  read  'specs,'  but  even  u 
corking  expert  in  our  business  can  do 
a  better  job  and  a  quicker  one  when  he 
can  get  a  good  look  at  photographs  of 
the  thing  itself  and  not  have  to  wade 
through  fifteen  or  twenty  blueprints 
every  time  he  wants  to  settle  some 
detail  or  other. 

"Suppose  we  are  setting  a  rate  for 
the  assembly  on  an  air  hammer,  for 
instance.  In  many  respects  it  is 
similar  to  six  or  eight  other  hammers 
of  different  types.  A  glance  at  pic- 
tures of  those  six  or  eight  goes  a  long 
way  toward  standardizing  rates  that 
are  fair." 

And  while  it  is  in  this  business  of 
standardizing,  the  lowly  photograph 
lakes  a  hand  not  only  in  producing  but 
in  packing  goods  for  shipment.  One 
company  makes  more  than  a  thousand 
products,  varying  from  castings  the 
size  of  a  house  to  fragile  glass  instru- 
ments weighing  a  half-pound,  and  it 
makes  them  in  a  dozen  different  cities. 
Everything  must  be  packed— or  at 
least  anchored  on  a  car.  The  com- 
pany's biggest  packing  job  is  to  teach 
all  the  packers  in  all  the  plants  how  to 
profit  by  what  the  experts  know. 

A  new  product  was  developed,  a 
device  bearing  two  plates  of  composi- 
tion much  like  phonograph  records  but 
more  brittle.  These  plates  must  be 
fastened  in  position  on  top  of  the 
device  before  it  can  be  shipped.  The 
plates  have  persistently  cracked  in 
transit.  All  sorts  of  packing  schemes 
were  tried,  but  finally  the  packing 
specialists  hit  upon  a  method  of  sus- 
pending the  device  within  its  box. 
Written  directions  for  packing  this 
instrument  in  other  plants  never  could 
visualize  the  method  so  accurately  as  a 
photograph.  So  photographs  illustrat- 
ing every  step  in  the  packing  were 
made  and  distributed  with  excellent 
results. 

A  maker  of  varnished  cloth  used  in 
electrical  insulation  suffered  the  occa- 
sional loss  of  a  shipment  when  the 
rolls  in  the  box  were  ruined  by  lack  of 
ventilation.  So  holes  were  bored  in 
the  box  and  the  package  was  "floated" 
inside  a  larger  box.  This  was  success- 
ful. Pictures  of  the  packing  made  the 
method  so  clear  that  it  can  be  applied 
by  any  mechanic  who  knows  how  to 
drive  a  saw  and  swing  a  hammer. 

As  for  teaching  safety  lessons,  hear 


Fenton 
Labels  and  Seals 

STICK 


YOU  have  countless  need  I  for 
label*  and  teals  in  your  buta- 
ne**. Be  lure  you  trie  Fenton 
Label*  and  Seal*.  They  »tick  where 
you  mck  them.  The  whole  aurface 
takes  hold.  No  curlingof  edge*, 
tea  ring,  or  peeling  off.  Thit  atick- 
ability  i*  one  of  the  thins*  that 
make  Fenton  Label*  and  Seal* 
famous. 

Fenton  Label  and  Seal  detiftn* 
are  numberler.*.  Fenton  quality 
mean*  the  be»t  paper — the  be»t 
printing  and  color  work  with  the 
belt  (ticking  turface.  Fenton 
service  insures  prompt  delivery. 
Fenton  value  mean*  the  be*t  label* 
and  »eal*  at  the  lowe*t  price  con- 
sistent with  quality. 

Let  ut  supply  you  with  Fenton 
Label*  and  Seal*.  Write  u*  for 
price*  and  catalog. 

FENTON  LABEL  CO.,  IK. 

104-612  Rax*  Straw* 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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(terrier  oepertnirjit  may  be  ante  lo 
savt!  you  tioie  and  money. 
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an  experienced  man  in  charge  of  safely- 
work  in  a  factory  that  employs  about 
20.000  men  and  women  of  all  grades 
and  all  nationalities.    He  says: 

"Day  in  and  day  out,  pictures  do  it 
better  than  any  other  method  ever 
discovered.  Take  pictures  of  the  places 
where  accidents  occurred,  and  pictures 
of  injured  limbs  and  of  hands  and  arms 
swollen  black  as  a  result  of  the.  victim's 
failure  to  take  advantage  of  the 
medical  attention  the  factory  offers. 
The  more  grisly  the  picture,  the  better. 
Post  them  where  men  must  look  at 
them. 

"Some  people  object  to  gruesome 
pictures  in  this  business,  but  I've 
found  that  kind  is  best.  Better  give  a 
man  a  shock  and  make  him  remember 
than  try  easing  the  lesson  over  to  him 
—  and  let  him  lose  a  finger,  or  a  foot,  or 
a  life,  as  a  result. 

"Teaching  safety  pays  such  big 
dividends  that  any  methods  that  pro- 
duce results  ought  to  be  adopted.  I've 
seen  production  fall  off  50  per  cent  for 
two  weeks  in  a  room  where  some,  fellow 
had  been  maimed  in  sight  of  his  friends. 
You  never  can  figure  how  much  an 
accident  will  cost  a  company.  How 
would  the  cost  of  a  few  pictures 
balance  up  against  those  two  weeks,  for 
instance?  I  don't  see  why  other  fac- 
tories don't  use  pictures  more;  they 
are  so  cheap." 

Yes.  pictures  arc  cheap.  In  one 
plant  that  maintains  a  good-sized 
photographic  organization  and  makes 
about  10,000  prints  from  200  to  300 
new  and  old  negatives  every  week, 
ordinary  silverprints  cost  about  15 
cents  each  and  blueprints  from  the 
same  negatives  5  cents.  They  are  so 
cheap  that  charts  and  tables  of  figures 
and  the  like  are  often  photographed 
and  printed  off  in  great  numbers  faster 
than  a  battery  of  busy  stenographers 
could  do  it,  and  at  much  less  cost. 

In  Americanizing  foreigners  the 
photograph  is  just  coming  into  its  own. 
Its  success  in  that  field  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  the  photograph  speaks 
the  only  universal  language.  The 
class  in  beginners'  English,  groping  to 
learn  what  "I  arise  in  the  morning" 
means,  gets  the  idea  instantly  when  a 
picture  of  a  man  arising  is  shown 
alongside  the  chalked  phrase  on  the 
blackboard.  No  matter  whether  they 
came  from  Bangkok.  Beirut  or 
Bologne,  they  can  more  quickly  get 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "shovel" 
when  they  see  a  picture  of  that  useful 
tool  on  the  board  beside  the  written 
word. 

Labeled  pictures  of  the  ordinary 
tools  and  machine  parts  cut  in  half  the 
time  needed  to  give  them  a  vocabulary 
of  their  day's  job. 

In  abstract  subjects  like  govern- 
ment, for  advanced  Americanization 
classes,  nothing  is  quite  so  lucid  as  a 
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Steel  Storage 

for 

Every  Requirement 


Thf  it  the  einfle  door 
wardrobe,  hi  a  y  be 
doubled  or  oonvtrfffrf 
into  a    storage  cabinet 


Thi%  counter  hright 
cabinet  can  be  added 
to  in  height  or  ex- 
panded to  any  tire 


THE  most  flexible,  durable  and  reasonably 
priced  steel  equipment  on  the  market. 

Steel  shelving  and  dividers  are  adjustable. 
Any  cabinet  can  be  expanded  in  height  or 
width  as  they  "stack"  perfectly. 

Cabinets  and  wardrobes  are  interchangeable 
by  inserting  or  removing  interior  equipment. 
One  door  wardrobe  may  be  made  double  and 
the  other  door  added. 

All  cabinets  have  three  way  locking  device, 
and  protect  from  fire.  Finely  finished  in 
black,  olive  green,  oak  or  mahogany. 

Send  in  coupon  for  all  particulars. 
TERRELL'S  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapid*,  Mich. 


TERRELL'S 

Steel  ^All-Purpose  Office.  Equipment 


TERRELL'S  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Grand  Rapid..  Mich. 
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Adding  Debits 
Subtracting  Credits 
Listing  the  Balance 

A  typical  figure  job  that  can  be  handled  more 
quickly  and  more  accurately  on  a  REBUILT 
Burroughs  Subtracting  Statement  Machine. 

THAT'S  the  routine  of  making  statements — a  routine  which,  if  handled 
under  the  old  pen -and  ink  system  becomes  burdensome,  monotonous  and 
fatiguing  and  results  in  a  month-end  jam  which  delays  statements.  It 
produces  errors  that  lose  money  or  customers  for  the  business. 

Since  monthly  statement*  are  essential  to  your  business  why  not  handle  them 
in  the  easiest  and  most  accurate  way?  A  Burroughs  handles  the  routine  work — 
as  you  list  debits,  the  Burroughs  adds  them;  as  you  list  credits,  the  Burroughs 
subtracts  each  credit  from  the  total  in  the  machine;  when  you  finish,  the  Bur- 
roughs has  the  balance  which  it  prints  on  the  statement.  Errors  haven't  a 
chance. 

Writing  statements  on  a  REBUILT  Burroughs  takes  only  a  short  time  each 
month.  During  the  month  however,  the  machine  can  be  used  for  analysing 
sales  or  any  one  of  a  hundred  other  figure  jobs. 

A  REBUILT  Burroughs  Subtracting  Statement  Machine  offers  you  a  double 
chance  to  save  because  it  is  offered  at  a  greatly  reduced  price,  yet  it  brings  the 
great  saving  in  time  and  money  characteristic  of  Burroughs  Machines-  These 
machines  are  standard  in  every  respect,  thoroughly  rebuilt  and  are  sold  under 
the  same  guarantee  as  a  new  machine. 


General  Adding  Machine  Exchange 

/Jn'.j-on  of  BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
327  Broadway  New  York  Gty 


chart  that  diagrams  the  course  of  a  bill 
through  the  state  legislature  from 
filing  with  the  clerk  to  signing  by  the 
governor.  Photographs  of  this  chart 
may  be  distributed  to  class  members 
for  study  at  home.  An  Americaniza- 
tion director  who  has  adopted  the 
picture  method  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  for  this  purpose  photo- 
graphs arc  superior  to  any  textbook. 

In  the  research  laboratory  the  photo- 
graph docs  freakish  things  such  as 
making,  by  the  light  of  a  flash  of 
electricity,  a  clear  view  of  a  body 
moving  too  fast  to  be  seen  by  the 
human  eye.  There,  too.  it  sometimes 
discovers  the  invisible  working  of 
natural  laws  — for  example,  the  exact 
form  in  which  electricity  discharges. 
In  industrial  patent  suits  it  has  fre- 
quently been  a  valuable  witness  for 
some  concern  that  habitually  photo- 
graphs every  new  device  at  every  stage 
of  its  development. 

And  so  it  goes.  From  front  gate  to 
back,  and  from  the  manager's  hands  to 
those  of  Casimir  Slovak's,  the  photo- 
graph is  being  called  into  play  every- 
where for  the  good  of  all  industry. 

The  Store  in  the  Window 

(Continued  from  l>age  24) 

summer  underwear  in  October  and 
November.  Common  sense  dictates 
many  rules  such  as  those;  but  common 
sense,  in  the  Ober  opinion,  doesn't  go 
sufficiently  into  detail.  It  leaves  too 
much  to  memory,  or  to  guesswork. 

It  is,  say.  the  first  of  June.  On  this 
day.  as  on  the  first  of  every  month 
throughout  the  year,  every  department 
head  in  the  Ober  store  gets  from  the 
office  a  report  of  the  sales  his  depart- 
ment made  last  June.  Last  June, 
we'll  assume,  was  a  record-breaking 
summer  month.  I^el's  see;  what  were 
we  showing  during  the  first  week  of 
June  last  year? 

Out  comes  the  window  display  chart 
and  its  accompanying  record  for  the 
first  week  of  last  June.  Naturally,  it 
shows  only  "summer  stuff."  Hut 
specifically,  what  lines  and  kinds  of 
summer  goods?  Athletic  underwear, 
of  course,  and  straw  hats  and  light- 
weight suits  and  flannel  trousers— all 
those  things  are  obvious.  But  here's 
a  detail:  Last  June,  in  Section  22, 
we  were  showing  those  silk  jerseys  that 
the  boys  out  at  Kansas  University 
called  their  "pelting  shirts."  The 
boys  bought  a  lot  of  those  jerseys  to 
take  home  with  them  for  the  summer 
vacation.  Then,  after  the  boys  left,  the  ( 
town  girls  began  buying  those  silk 
jerseys— made  a  regular  run  on  'em,  j 
in  fact.    Put  'cm  in  again! 

Last  year,  so  the  record  shows,  we 
gave  a  window  section  to  Boy  Scout  ( 
merchandise.    Lawrence  has  fourteen 
Boy  Scout  troops,  and  Ober's  Boy 
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RECEIVING  RECORD 
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American  Grocers  Society 

Controls  its  Purchasing. Receiving  and  Shipping  Records 

_<^\'HK  American  Grocers'  Society.  Incorporated,  with  headquarters  at  Newark. N.  J. . 
M  J  having  sixteen  branch  houir*  and  over  two  thousand  members  scattered  over 
V*j/  the  United  States,  use  Standard  "Kant  Slip"  Manifolding  Reenters  in  all  of 

their  branches. 

By  this  system  the  home  office  hat  perfect  control  over  its  branches  ai  well  aa  its  own 
transactions  in  all  purchasing,  shipping  and  receiving  of  goods.  It  gives  them  a 
triple  check  on  all  their  business,  kept  in  a  simple,  yet  accurate  manner. 


BILL  OF  LADING 
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Positive  Alignment 

The  patented  features  of  the  Standard 
Register  which  guarantees  positive  align- 
ment of  all  copies  insures  absolute  accuracy . 

This  machine  has  exclusive  features  that 
have  revolutionised  the  use  of  manifolding 
devices.  No  matter  how  many  carbon 
copies  of  forms  you  may  need,  whether 
they  are  printed  on  the  same  or  different 
colors  of  papers,  regardlrss  of  how  compli- 
cated the  forms  may  be.  all  will  be  exact 
copies,  perfect  in  alignment.  You  may 
use  two  copies  or  six.  In  either  case  the 
machine  operates  without  binding.  The 
carbon  paper  will  not  crumple  or  tear  and 
no  time  will  be  wasted  in  repairs  or 
adjustments. 

Applied  to  All  Line*  of  Business 

Standard  Registers  save  money  through 
the  economy  of  roll  printing,  which  costs 
less;  through  time  saved  in  writing  orders, 
bills,  etc. .  t  hrough  the  elimination  of  errors ; 
through  the  systematizing  of  work  to  be 
done;   through  the  control  of  records. 


enabling  a  positive  check .  and  through  the 
centralising  of  responsibility.  They  are 
used  wherever  one  or  more  copies  of  an 
original  record  are  desired,  in  ail  depart- 
ments and  in  practically  every  line  of 
business. 

Our  Service  is  Free 

If  you  are  interested  in  better  methods- 
methods  that  will  save  expense,  reduce 
overhead,  give  you  better  control  of 
different  departments  and  eliminate  errors 
—our  Service  Department  will  be  glad  to 
provide  you  with  samples  of  forms  and 
suggestions  that  will  aid  in  accomplishing 
the  results  you  desire. 

Mail  Coupon 

Just  indicate  on  the  attached  coupon  the 
kind  of  forms  in  which  you  are  interested 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you,  without 
obligation  on  your  part,  ■  bulletin  des- 
cribing Standard  Manifolding  Registers 
and  samples  of  the  most  modem  methods 
used  in  handling  any  of  the  items  listed 
thereon. 


THE  STANDARD  REGISTER  COMPANY 

69  Albany  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Standard 

Manifolding  Systems 
and  Roll  Printing 


•  Roll  Printing  Costs  Less  • 


CHECK 


Pin  to  L«1t*rh*ad 
TV.  Warfsri  luskt  C.  , 

•>  Aftw,  tomt.  D.rM..  Osss. 

Without  obligation,  md  me  booklet 
and  samples  of  form*  showing  mrat 
modern  methods  of  handling  itrms 
checked  below. 


I  Bills  of  Lading 
i  Cspress  Receipts 
[  ilnvotres 
Shop  Orders 

□  Purchase  Requi- 
sitions 

□  Receiving  Rec- 
ord! 

□  Delivery  Rec- 


SaJes  Records 
!  Stork  Records 
:  Piece  Work  Rec- 
ords 

:  Depart  mini  «l 

Orders 
□  Repair  Orders 
;  Scrrial  Require. 

roents 
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Clean  as  a  Sheet  of  Writing  Paper 


PANAMA 
BRONZE 
CARBON 
PAPER 

Clean,  Clear  Copies! 
LIKE  ORIGINALS! 


For  NOISELESS  machines  Panama  Bronze  Noiseless 
produces  perfect  carbon  copies. 

If  there  is  not  a  Panama  dealer  in  your  city,  send  direct  to  us  for  samples, 
with  the  name  of  your  dealer,  and  we  will  include  an  interesting  chart  to 
help  you  solve  your  manifolding  problems. 

MANIFOLD   SUPPLIES  CO.,  Manufacturers 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  (Sutton  L4)  U.  S.  A. 

FOR  NEAT  CORRESPONDENCE     LONG -WEARING  PANAMA  RIBBONS 
"Panama  Your  Letters"1 


i4iuMiiiiiiiiiuM..Jiii.ijLmilti:i..n'iiii<H..ii4iiiii'iiuiiii'iiiiiiNi'ni,,i  i.imii.i.i.t.i.iiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiil.uiiiiiliiiiJ>iiiiiiuuiiiuiii.iiiiUiiiiiiiiUj!i» 
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Your  Office  Should  Have 
This  Typewriter  Desk 

It  Saves  Office  Space 

Made  of  onc-inrh  Tubular  construction,  blark  enameled, 
nickel  plated  feci.  Can  be  adjusted  to  an  uneven  floor. 
Five-pfy  veneered  oak  top.  Will  not  warp.  Drawer 
underneath.  Strongly  built.  Will  last  n  lifetime. 
Paper  container  has  five  compartments.  Is  more  acces- 
sible than  the  regular  drawer.  Operator  ran  reach  and 
pick  out  what  she  wants.  It  is  so  close  that  one  need 
not  liend  the  body.  Saves  from  25%  to  W%  in  otlicc 
space,  which  is  money. 

Writt  fmr  pricti  and  iUuitrattd  f»Utr. 

Auto  Parts  Manufacturing  Company 

Mstm      Sftttl  TmkuUr  frUmttt 
1815  Trumbly  Ave.  Detroit.  Midi.  | 


"Your  mistake  was  costly.  Miss  Lee" 

^  uu  cannot  blame  j  our  Mrnutiraphrr  for  crrori  if 
she  worki  under  constant  strain  and  without  proper 
equipment.  Provide  your  office  with  I.udington  , 
Copy  J  [oldcrt. 


THE  LUDINGTON  COPY  HOLDER 


IJi  the  unI  —  -i-i.'!'  h  '-.-.f  matt 
io  fr««nl  of  t)ic  t>$n»i»  t>r». 
Above  the  irm-hin*.  1>  •>  i  j  ■.  »y  »ith 
iKe  (irr«*?mc  ncccMitjr  of  i  ■  *  ■  r.  u  ii*lr- 
«  i>'f  ai  ROtVf,  A  ..■>.!«■  bar  folkmi 
rlie  \w%  and  r  ■  ■•■  ■  L  «  the  v  >■<■  on  Hie 
r>*rv.  M  .1  -  -  InrffMfCf  ipeetl  ,iiJlc 

*TTOf«.     Hrgin  iiy  It 


faalrn*  *a*itw 
to  any  drth. 
and  fold*  out 
af  might  vhtn 

not  in  uh. 


nn>  out. 


S4*  titfl 
S**d  ft  fiooiUi 


THE  BEATON  t>  CA DWELL  MFQ.  CO, 

NtW  •RITAIN.  CONN. 
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Scout  department  has  become  recog- 
nized as  their  base  of  supplies.  At 
this  time  last  year  the  Scouts  wen* 
equipping  themselves  for  their  summer 
campaigns.  Scout  stufT,  then,  goes 
into  this  week's  display. 

And  so  it  goes,  detail  by  detail,  with 
the  record  of  sales  — and  other  con- 
siderations, of  course— guiding  the 
window  display  schedule  and  the 
window  display  reflecting  itself  in  the 
record  of  sales. 

There  is  still  another  direct  applica- 
tion of  that  window  display  record  to 
the  operating  of  Ober's  store.  A 
customer  comes  in  to  buy,  say,  a  pair 
of  oxfords.  Me  knows  exactly  what 
he  wants,  but  he  cannot  describe  the 
shoes  except  vaguely. 

"You  had  them  in  the  window  la.st 
week."  he  tells  the  shoe  salesman. 
"I  noticed  them  then,  but  decided 
I'd  wait  a  while  before  buying  'em. 
Now  I  want  those  shoes.  They're 
brown,  rather  broad-toed  and  heavy- 
soled,  but  they're  not  brogans.  They 
had  a  number  on  'em.  but  I  didn'J. 
notice  what  it  was." 

Without  the  record  of  window- 
displays  a  half-hour  of  that  salesman's 
lime  might  be  taken  in  ascertaining 
just  which  pair  of  oxfords  the  customer 
has  in  mind.  But  in  Ober's  store  the 
salesman  refers  to  the  record  of  last 
week's  window  display.  11c  shows  the 
diagram  to  the  customer  and  asks. 
"Where  were  those  shoes  in  the 
window'?" 

"Right  there,"  says  the  customer, 
indicating  Section  5. 

Below  the  diagram,  in  the  detailed 
record  of  displays,  Section  5  is  shown 
to  have  contained,  among  other 
articles,  one  pair  of  oxfords  of  Stvle 
No.  2116. 

"Those  are  the  ones,"  the  customer 
says,  when  oxfords  No.  2116  come 
forth  from  their  box. 

Display  windows,  even  though  they 
be  run  by  chart  and  by  schedule  and 
thus  become  nearly  self-operating, 
cannot  yet  do  one  certain  thing.  They 
can't  dress  themselves.  And.  in  the 
Ober  opinion,  your  charted  and 
scheduled  and  nearly-automatic  dis- 
play windows  may  as  well  be  boarded 
up  — if  they  are  not  well  dressed. 

Those  Ober  windows  are  difTerenl. 
It  isn't  merely  that  they  arc  over- 
crowded, although  one  does  notice  that 
t  he  window  trimmer  hascaught  the  t  rick 
of  seductive  simplicity.  It  isn't  merely 
that  the  colors  harmonize  and  balance 
each  other,  although  one  suspects  that 
someone  with  a  sense  of  arlistic 
composition  has  placed  those  colors 
where  they  arc.  But  besides  the 
simplicity  and  the  harmony  and  balance 
there  is  unity  — a  unity  of  thought. 
The  things  that  are  grouped  together 
belong  together;  they  supplement  and 
complement  each  other.  That  section. 
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'•>r  instance,  with  Jill  its  spare  given 
in  just  three  articles  -  a  silken  creation, 
with  the  faintest  of  faint  green  slripcs. 
i  hat  is  railed  a  shirt;  throw, n  ucros.1  the 
shirt,  just  careless-like,  a  ravishing 
L'WII  Cravat;  and  down  stage  in  front, 
<H  by  themselves,  a  pair  of  cuff  links 
»ilh  settings  that  gleam  in  the  same 
(M-witrhinR  shade  of  green  —  lh.il  mt. 
I  ion  is  a  textbook  on  the  art  of  window 
d  reusing.  In  th:il  see  lion  —  as  in  every 
Otter  window  —  there  is  cvc-allrat  ting 
Iwauly.  eoherenre  ol  arrangement  and 
the  sort  of  good  taste  that  makes  the 
average  man  believe  that  he  possesses 
I  he  same  good  taste  and  that  makes 
him  desire  lo  display  his  |a*te  in  his 
<>w  n  dress. 

In  the  Ober  windows,  too.  there  is 
life.  It  is  the  life  of  what  an  artist 
would  rail  aelion.  At  lirst  the  ob- 
server is  at  a  loss  to  acroant  for  that 
appearance  of  aelion.  Then  he  see» 
the  reason  — in  the  athletie  goods. 

These  athletic  goods  are  not  merely 
it  hie  tic  clothing,  although  the  windows 
have  their  showings  of  golf  togs  and 
I  he  like.  Rut  with  the  golf  logs  there 
arc  unit  bags  and  rcadv-made  lees  and 
caddy-bags  full  of  sweet -looking  drivers 
and  mashics  and  putters.  One  sec- 
tion of  the  windows  may  he  a  baseball 
section,  displaying  an  improved  type 
<>f  catcher's  mask  that  looks  something 
like  an  aviator's  helmet  and  something 
like  a  bird  cage  gone  wrong,  two 
■  rossed  bats,  an  outfielder's  glove  and 
a  regulation  baseball. 

Behind  that  athletic  equipment  in 
the  windows  is  an  interesting  little 
story  of  merchandising.  When  the 
athletic  goods  were  "put  in."  Ober's 
had  in  mind  the  window  displays 
"We  wanted  something  lo  put  a  little 
pep  into  the  windows."  Ihe  junior 
partner  explained,  "and  so  we  put  in 
Ihe  athletic  stuff." 

At  lirst  the  athletic  goods  were 
merely  an  incident,  a  source  of  supply 
ut  action  for  the  window*.  It  was 
ope  seen,  loo,  that  they  would  draw 
customers  who.  once  brought  into  the 
store,  might  buy  other  things.  The 
Kansas  I  nivcrsity  boys  began  going  lo 
Ober's  for  their  tennis  shoes  and  tennis 
rackets.  Amateur  baseball  teams 
lx>ughl  their  equipment  and  their 
uniforms  at  Ober's.  Sales  of  athletic 
goods  began  lo  climb.  A  bltle  mis- 
sionary work  outside  the  store  landed 
the.  business  of  Ihe  university. 

From  a  single  rountcr.  barked  by  a 
«ingh  shelf  of  merchandise.  Ihe  ath- 
letic goods  corner  expanded  into  a 
department  in  its  own  righl  and  then 
grew  so  far  beyond  thai  that  it  had 
lo  be  taken  upstairs  and  given  half  u 
Hi  Kir.  Today,  doing  a  business  that 
mounting  close  to  the  mark  of 
STiO.OOO  a  year,  thai  athletic  depart- 
ment upstairs  has  become  the  show 
place  of  Ober's. 


Here's  Map  Efficiency  For  You 
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Modal  t  Multlplai.    A  Mrk  popular  wtlh  uU<  .rvJ 
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•  M.    w.nf.   Koid   4A   full  -  ftiaa  atata   map*  or  laaa 
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PROVIDES  mammon 
map  unlace  in  ninit- 
Rium  tl<  »-r  apace.  VmUI 
m.ipa  arc  always  ready  for 
Convenient  reference  and 
cl"»e  comparison.  S'""pi"» 
atul  cyr.atrain  arc  annecs- 
nr)'.  The  remcn  able  wm>i» 
are  '  le  rc  I  a'  .'(.;[  le  an  that 
any  iwo  Mftfrl  or  trrrit»fi«* 
may  be  compared  cl"><  Ij 
an  J  with  u  t  mott  cunuii 
wnce.  The  thumb  ta.k 
compoiii  inn  wins  filler 
makea  Mulliplei  ripecia'H 
adapted  In  the  Miap-l.uL 
aysteMi 


NtaJc  in  many  »i/c»  «if  wall,  d«-»»,  cabinet  and  pedestal  atylil,  lo  mit  t\  try  bu»inr»»  rrv|uirrm.iil. 


Mr  it,  for  t-fuirtty  iaoUrt  Xu.  10 

MULTIPLEX    DISPLAY  FIXTURE 

920  North  10th  St  ..  ST.  LOUIS 
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Time  Saved  is   Money  Made 

An i  important  factor  in  e\cry  industry  today  is  the  demand  for  quicker 
action,  less  confusion,  less  delay.  Time  spent  in  walking  is  wasted 
time — wasted  money.  Kvery  department  of  the  office  or  factory  can  be 
within  arm's  reach  if  you  install  the  efficient  time  saver 

STROMBERG-  CARLSON 

Inter-Communicating  System 

Always  aasasm  direct  connections  every  hour  of  the  day.     Simply  push 

one  button  met.  No  switchboard  or 
operator  required. 

Investigate     send  coupon  today. 

Strombcrt-CarUon  Tel.  Mfg.  Comnwnr 
K  <>,...., .  N.  V„  V.  I.  A_ 
/Vaim  mm  J  Imumtlm  Im  •«  artanaa/ ,  fffc-. 


|  S.„«nh.,,  .C.H.»  Tel.  Mia.  Co 
.  k.«f,..,,,.  N.  Jr.,  U.  &.  A. 
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It  Pays  in  Every 
Business 

Put  the  Diagraph  Stencil 
Cutting  Machine  in  any  shipping 
room  and  it  will  begin  immedi- 
ately to  pay  for  itself  with 
increased  speed  in  marking  pack- 
ages, positively  legible,  no  blur- 
ring, rubbing  off  or  tearing  of 
labels,  minimum  risk  against 
transit  losses  and  delays  and  a 
far    better    appearing  package. 

No  Shipping  Rood  Too  Small — 
None  Too  Large 

For  more  than  19 yean  Digraph  Stencil 
Culling  Machine*  have  bx-c-n  in  use  in 
the  foremost  industries  of  America  — 
ranging  from  the  largest  wholesale  bouses 
in  the  world  to  (mailer  concerns  whose 
production  it  seasonable  and  limited  - 
and  in  every  case  they  are  giving  the 
same  uniform  satisfaction  day  after  da). 

There  is  a  DIAGRAPH  for  every  shipping 
nerd;  with  it  you  can  perform  a  broader 
range  of  useful  work  than  with  any  other 
type.  It  is  simple  and  lasts  a  BUSINKSS 
LIFE  TIME. 

Try  It  Before  You  Buy  It 

Prove  to  yourself,  without  a  particle 
of  expense,  that  the  DIAGRAPH  will 
avoid  useless  Work,  errors  and  delays  in 
shipping.  Simply  ask  us  to  send  a 
DIAGRAPH  today,  prepaid.  Give  it  a 
thorough  trial.  If  you  like  it,  buy  it; 
otherwise  return  it  at  our  expense. 

Send  also  for  a  DIAGRAPH  Shipping 
Facts  book,  which  is  full  of  valuable 

shipping  information. 

Shipping  Room  Supplies 

Stencil  board,  inks,  brushes  and  other 
shipping  room  supplies  can  be  bought  at 
marked  savings  direct  from  our  St.  Louis 
othce  or  from  branch  oflicc  nearest  you. 

DIAGRAPH  STENCIL  MACHINE  CORP. 

ItOl  So.  Ktsgsh'shwiT  Blvd.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Bnmtk  tgum  in  mlltrtncifl  .!■>- 
Hmt  *»•!»**  —  »**  »a»»#  *••«■ 

UIAGHAPH 

YOUR  SHIPMENTS 


The  Credit  Man  Sees  the  Books 

( ...nliiiu.  ft  from  page  22i 

days."  Another  has  tendencies  dis- 
tinctly bearish  on  Smith  as  a  credit 
asset:  "The  account  now  open  is  for 
November.  At  one  time  they  paid 
when  due,  but  now  they  have  become 
slow." 

Thus  the  report  Is  made  up,  every 
line  of  its  tabulated  text  revealing  the 
experience  of  some  concern  in  selling 
John  Smith,  with  here  and  there  some 
enlightening  supplementary  comment. 
And  thus  the  completed  report,  in  its 
final  stage,  goes  to  the  credit  manager 
of  the  Black  &  White  Company. 
Copies  of  the  report  go  into  the  file 
of  the  Cleveland  bureau  and  other 
copies  go  out  to  the  concerns  and  the 
local  bureaus  that  have  contributed 
information. 

Throughout  its  ramifications  the 
system  is  virtually  automatic;  and  its 
automatic  operation  extends  even  to 
keeping  its  information  up  to  date. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
customers  shift  about.  John  Smith, 
of  Youngstown.  may  be  a  new  custom- 
er this  month  of  the  Black  &  White 
Company.  Next  month,  perhaps,  he 
will  order  a  bill  of  goods  from  the 
Brown  <fc  Green  Company  and  will 
become  the  subject  of  a  new  inquiry 
instituted  by  Brown  &  Green's  credit 
manager.  So  long  as  Smith,  in  his 
dealings  with  the  concerns  that  are 
selling  him  goods,  keeps  his  credit 
clean,  everybody  will  be  satisfied  and 
nothing  will  happen.  But  when  he 
begins  to  lapse,  or  when  he  turns  to  a 
new  source  for  his  purchases,  he  be- 
comes a  center  of  interest;  and  every 
two  months  he  becomes  the  subject  of 
a  new  clearance.  Every  two  months 
every  credit  manager  whose  concern 
is  a  member  of  a  local  bureau  may 
thus  scrutinize  his  customers  by  the 
light  of  theirstandings  on  the  books  of 
the  "other  follows." 

Throughout  its  details,  too.  the 
system  is  co-operative  and  retroactive, 
and  these  characteristics  extend  even 
into  the  occasional  relations  between 
participants  in  the  system  and  "out- 
side" concerns.  Frequently  it  hap- 
pens that  one  of  the  bureaus  sends  an 
inquiry  to  a  concern  that  is  a  member 
neither  of  the  national  association  nor 
of  one  of  the  local  bureaus.  Almost 
universally  the  outsider,  interested  in 
the  report  that  will  come  to  him  in 
exchange  for  the  information  he  may 
be  able  to  give,  fills  out  the  inquiry 
ticket  and  sends  it  promptly  to  the 
inquiring  bureau. 

In  its  national  form  the  interchange 
system  is  less  than  a  year  old.  The 
files  of  the  seventy  local  bureaus,  how- 
ever, have  already  accumulated  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  information.  The 
Cleveland  bureau,  for  instance,  has  in 
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There  are  no  dates  of  greater  im- 
portance on  your  business  calendar 
than  those  marking  the 

National  Business 
Shows 

These  expositions  of  administrative 
methods  and  equipment,  present  in 
close  perspective  and  under  one  roof 
the  development  of  office  machinery 
and  systems  as  used  by  the  moat 
efficient  corporation*  in  the  country. 

Your  time  and  that  of  your  assistant* 
cannot  be  used  to  better  advantage 
than  in  visiting  these  expositions. 

Progress — Efficiency — Economy  and 
Conservation  are  the  lessons  taught- 

CHICAGO 

Coliseum,  Week  of  Sept  19 

Annual  Business  Show 
Company 

FRANK  E.  TVPPER.  Pns. 
50  Church  Street,  New  York 

Ntw   Y»rk  SJUw,   With  •/  Oct.  17 


Are  you  using  5  volumes)  instead 
of  1  to  keep  your  books?  If  so, 
you  are  using  4  too  many. 

Curwin's  Accounting  Method  (one book 
only)  lb  "uuuit- to-order"  tor  tho  small 
and  avenge  business.  Il  reduce*)  your 
bookkeeping  eipense —  civ.*  you  trior* 
information  about  your  business  than 
you  rouki  possibly  procure  through 
any  other  bookkeeping  method. 

Aren't  you  Interested  In  avoiding 
future  trouble  and  eipenseT  Without 
any  obligation  whatsoever,  CON- 
VINCE YOURSELF  that  th*  Cunria 
Method  will  do  just  what  sre  clsioo 
for  it     Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 


Curwin's  Acrotrnlaiiey  Conpuy 

HI  OfetrTWnHsg. 
SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 


CVSSTDCS  ACCOUXTANCIr  COMI'AMY. 
Parr.  a.  SSI  ulnar  ItHM  Bate. 
■mi  is)  Base*,  un>. 


Sam*  . 

Street  AtUrt. 
CUw  
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BUSINES: 


s  files  the  names  of  250,000  custom- 
rs.  Of  these,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
lore  than  40,000  were  reported  by  a 
ingle  Cleveland  concern.  Those 
0.(300  names,  in  fact,  constituted  the 
asis  upon  which  the  Cleveland 
ureau  has  built  up  its  present  list. 

And  now,  specifically,  how  does  the 
ystem  operate  to  the  benefit  of  its 
o-operators  and  participants?  Two 
stances  are  interesting. 

A  salesman  of  the  Cleveland  Neck- 
ear  Company  sent  in  an  order  for 

shipment  of  goods  to  a  stranger, 
teports  on  the  prospective  customer 
howed  that  he  was  a  newcomer  in 
he  haberdashery  field,  with  no  credit 
■■cord  in  that  line.  He  submitted 
eferences  and  his  references  gave  him 

clean  bill  of  credit. 

Just  to  make  sure,  however.  Will  S. 
'.ampbcll.  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
he  company,  asked  the  Cleveland 
ureau  for  a  report.  The  bureau  made 
.s  customary  canvass  and  reported 
hat  this  new  haberdasher,  now  situa- 
ted in  a  distant  city,  had  once  been  a 
etailer  of  hardware  in  another  and 
qually  distant  city  and  as  a  hardware 
lerchant  had  achieved  a  spectacular 
ailurc. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  puzzled.  "Must 
•c  some  mistake,"  he  told  the  Clcve- 
ind  bureau.  'This  man  is  selling 
eckties,  not  hardware." 

The  bureau  checked  back  over  its 
learance.  "No  mistake."  reported 
he  concerns  and  local  bureaus  that 
ad  contributed  the  original  informa- 
lon.  'This  is  the  same  man."  And 
o  it  was.    The  neckwear  order  didn't 

0  out. 

The  United  Electric  Company,  of 
'.anton.  Ohio,  had  packed  a  $9<Ht 
rder  for  shipment.  The  customer 
looked  good."  His  references  had 
eportcd  favorably.  But  Ccorgc  A. 
.uttner.  credit  manager  of  the  com- 
any.  had  asked  for  an  interchange 
?porl.  The  report  showed  a  recent 
?cord  of  protested  checks,  of  collec- 
10ns  by  lawsuit,  of  past-due  payments 
nd  of  no  payments  at  all  — an  un- 
nviablc  record  that  covered  a  whole 
heel  of  paper.  A  shipping  clerk 
npacked  the  $900  order  and  put  it 
ack  into  stock. 

Versatility 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  following 
.ant  ad.  the  city  of  Niles,  Michigan, 
roduces  versatile  young  men.  Ap- 
arently  all  that  was  needed  to  com- 
lete  the  catalog  of  attainments  was 
he  statement  that  the  advertiser  can 
odcl  and  double  in  brass. 

WANTED  —  Young  man.  25,  high 
rhool  education,  desires  situation  as 
raffic,  shipping  or  mercantile  clerk,  or 

1  waiter,  truck  driver,  carpenter, 
ssembler  or  adv.  writer;  experienced. 

-Af.  W.  B.,  care  Mies  Star  Sun. 


An  Invention  Which  Helps 
Executives  Cet  Facts  Quickly 

Practically  ail  modern  office  equipment  is  de- 
signed to  save  the  time  of  relatively  low-priced 
employees;  here  is  an  invention  which  vastly 
increases  the  capacity  of  the  executive. 


JUDGMENTS  are  formed  and 
decisions  are  made  by  executives. 
The  physical  work  of  carrying  out 
those  judgments  and  decisions  is  done 
largely  by  relatively  low-priced  employees. 
Only  a  few  have  the  ability  to  plan,  judge 
and  decide.  Yet  despite  thi»  difference  in 
to  an  organization,  most 
equipment  is  designed  to 
save  the  time  of  the  < 


We  have  typewriters,  adding  machines, 
loose-leaf  devices,  modem  filing  equipment 
— systems  of  every  description.  And 
they  are  invaluable,  of  course.  But  the 
need  today  ia  for  something  that  will 
the  executive  to  produce  a  greater 
of  THOUGHT  out  of  the  TIME 


Knowledge  on  Tap 

No  executive  can  hope  to  know  every 
last  detail  of  his  business.  He  must 
constantly  get  reports  from  others. 
Department  heads  know  or  have  their 
fingers  on  facta  which  the  executive  must 
be  able  to  get  instantly.  This  involves 
communication,  and  upon  the  ease  and 
speed  with  which  this  communication  is 
effected  DEPENDS  MUCH  OF  THE 


The  push  button  is  as  inefficient  for  the 
executive  as  the  quill  pen  is  for  his 
y:  the  push  button  produces  an 
r  walkers  instead  of  vrorkmtt. 


The  telephone,  operated  from  a  switch- 
board, has  proven  highly  unsatisfactory 
for  inter-communication;  it  causes  ag- 
gravating delays;  it  is  distracting  to  the 
executive  for  it  concentrates  his  mind 
upon  a  conscious  physical  act;  it  levels  an 
organization  for  the  ringing  telephone 
means  ANY  ONE  OF  A  THOUSAND 
PEOPLE  MAY  BE  CALLING.  The 
delays,  the  "Hello's,"  the  interruptions  to 
outside  service,  have  proved  the  NEED 
for  an  efficient,  independent  inter-com- 
municating service. 

What  Happens  Now 

In  offices  where  the  Dictograph  System 
is  installed  executives  reach  their  associates, 
assistants  and  employees  instantaneously 
with  no  more  physical  effort  than  pressing 
•  key.  Every  person  called  KNOWS  AT 
ONCE  WHICH  EXECUTIVE  IS  CALL- 
ING and  answers  accordingly.   Thus,  the 


which  would  be  his  if  he  were  personally 
to  appear  in  any  office  or  at  any  desk. 

The  loud-speaking  master  station  on  the 
executive's  desk  renders  unnecessary  any 
receiver  being  held  to  the  ear  (unless 
privacy  ia  desired).  The  "visual"  shows 
the  executive  WHO  is  calling  HIM. 

The  Dictograph  System  makes  it  SO 
EASY  TO  ESTABLISH  COMMUNI 
CATION  that  information  is  obtained 
QUICKLY.  The  DIFFICULTY  and 
DELAYS  incident  to  old  methods  of 
getting  facts  have  often  caused  executives 
to  put  off  asking  for  them.  The  Dicto- 
graph System  eliminates  that  cause  of 
inefficiency. 

A  Remarkable  Booklet  FREE 

We  want  to  send  you,  absolutely  free,  a 
copy  of  "An  Essay  on  Executive  Effi- 
ciency." It  analyzes  the  close  relationship 
that  exists  between  office  and  executive 
efficiency  and  dependable  inter-communi- 
cation. It  gives  you  an  entirely  new  con- 
ception of  how  to  conserve  your  own  time 
and  thought.  Many  executives  have  said 
it  is  the  most  helpful  and  enlightening 
article  they  have  ever  read  on  the  subject 
of  Executive  Efficiency.  Also  check  the 
the  coupon  for  a  five-minute  demonstration 
of  the  Dictograph  System,  if  you  would 
like  to  see  just  how  it  helps  you.    Mail  the 


DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

CHARLES  H.  LEHMAN.  Pr.aid.nt 


I  St.. 

(15JS  Candler  Ruildin*) 

N.w  York  City 
S-Mlnut.  Demonstration  -You  tnayirive 
me  a  5-mmul«  Drmonitration  of  the  Dictoaraob 
wits   the   undentaiwiin*   tKat  il  placet  me 


□ Froe  Booklet  -  Ychj  may  mail  **.\n  Esssf 
on  F.teculne  Kfnciency."  uhith  anal>tea  the 


BUSINESS 


Our  Stickers  grasp  attention 
and  interest.  Our  designers 
constantly  produce  novelties 
that  are  inexpensive  business- 
getters.  Whether  it  is  a  big  or 
little  order,  we  give  it  an  expert 
touch  that  makes  our  Stickers 
distinctive. 

We  have  satisfied  customers  through- 
out the  United  States  and  in  Canada 
and  Mexico.  We  can  satisfy  you. 
Our  Stickers  have  extra  adhesive 
quality,  are  carefully  printed  And  tlie 
colors  are  unsurpassed  for  brilliance, 
beauty  and  permanency. 

We  make  Stickers  of  all  sizes  and 
kinds.  Our  capacity  is  practically 
unlimited.  Wc  can  make  a  thousand 
or  a  million. 

Send  for  our  booklet  in 
colors.    It  gives  price*. 

ST.  LOUIS  STICKER  CO. 

1627  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
ST.  LOUIS.  U.  S.  A. 


Multigraphs  Like  New 

AT  ONE- HALF  COST 


71  LL  models.  Prices  range  from  ?I30 
^/"l,  up.  Guaranteed  to  produce  finest 
quality  of  work  or  money  refunded 
in  full.  Guaranteed  for  two  years,  durinv 
which  time  we  will  replace  free  any  part 
'escepl  type)  that  wears  or  brcaki.  If 
machine  is  not  satisfactory  in  every  way 
will  exchange  without  charye.  Every 
machine  has  brand  new  complete  type 
equipment,  new  platen,  etc.,  insuring  per- 
fect Work.  Hundred!  of  satisfied  BSC  1*1 
throughout  the  country.  Operating  in- 
structions furnished.  Machines  shipped 
complete  with  all  necessary  tupplies, 
ready  to  run.    Send  for  price  li«t  101. 


Rebuilt  Multigraph  Exchange 


I  Ineoln  Itulldlnil 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Group  Buying — Yes  or  No  ?  1 

{Continued  from  ijaaxc  19) 

deul  of  thinking  about  thai  little  idea. 
He  made  up  some  groups  of  his  own 
merchandise  and  succeeded  in  putting 
over  half  a  dozen  unusually  large  bills 
on  the  strength  of  it.  And  then  — he 
ran  into  another  merchandise  manager 
who  gave  him  a  distinct  shock: 

"On  your  way  with  that  slufT. 
young  fellow  — that  doesn't  go  in  this 
store,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  get  you  at  all,"  stammered 
the  salesman.  "What's  the  matter 
with  that  idea?  It  gets  the  crowds 
and  the  business  — and  that's  what  you 
are  looking  for,  isn't  it?" 

"Sure  wc  want  crowds  and  business 
—  but  not  on  that  basis,"  said  the 
other.  "That  idea  may  be  good  for  a 
store  — and  again  it  may  not.  Any- 
way, 1  wouldn't  risk  it  in  this  one, 
because  I  fail  to  see  how  it  is  fair  to 
the  customers;  moreover,  I  think  I 
can  see  a  big  possibility  of  a  'kick- 
back'—and  then  where  is  your  pet 
idea  worth  a  cent?" 

"Come  again,  please."  said  the  sales- 
man. "Some  of  the  biggest  and  best 
stores  in  the  country  are  using  that 
idea  and  arc  enthusiastic  over  it.  You 
don't  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  legiti- 
mate, do  you?  How  do  you  figure 
that  it  is  unfair  to  the  customer,  or 
that  there  is  a  possible  kick-back?" 

"Assuming  that  the  price  is,  as  you 
suggest,  a  33' £  per  cent  mark-up,  for 
how  much  would  you  sell  a  19  article?" 

"It  figures  $1.12."  said  the  salesman. 

"And  the  $10..r»0  number?" 

"That  figures  $1.31." 

"And  at  $12?" 

"That,  of  course,  comes  to  $l.f><)." 

"Exactly!  Now  suppose  wc  take 
such  a  group  and  mark  all  articles  at 
$1.29.  The  woman  who  picks  out  one 
of  those  for  which  we  paid  $9  isn't  get- 
ting full  value  for  her  money  — is  she? 
Where  does  the  'bargain'  come  in,  so 
far  as  she  is  concerned?  And  in  these 
'groups*  you  suggest  there  is  always 
more  of  the  lowest  price  numbers  than 
any  of  the  others. 

"The  woman  who  picks  one  of  the 
$10.50  articles  is  gelling  exactly  fair 
value  — still  no  bargain,  you  see  — and 
the  few  customers  who  are  lucky 
enough,  or  good  enough  judges  of 
merchandise  to  select  them,  are  the 
only  ones  who  really  get  the  bargains. 

"Of  course  it  looks  good,  but  I  am 
wondering  what  would  happen  to  this 
store  if  we  held  several  such  sales,  and 
three  neighbors  who  attended  one 
chanced  to  get  together  and  compare 
notes.  The  woman  who  got  the  bar- 
gain would  naturally  be  elated  — but 
the  one  who  paid  $1.29  for  an  article 
that  should  have  sold  for  $1.15  at  most 
wmildn't  feel  so  very  good  about  it, 
would  she  ? 

"No,  thank  you  -  not  for  this  store. 


Bedrock  Buying 

TODAY  everyone  is  trying  to  gel 
down  to  bedrock  in  their  baying. 
But  this  U<^s  riot  necessarily  mean 
buying  the  cheapest  article  available. 

The  must  economical  envelope  for 
any  given  purpose  is  the  one  which 
best  suits  that  purpose;  sometimes  it 
is  the  lowest  in  price,  and  sometimes 
not. 

Put  your  envelope  problem*  up  to  us. 
We  are  mindful  of  the  watchword  of 
the  day,  "Economy,"  and  our  price* 
are  always  based  on  current  condi- 
tions 

We 

Standard 
envelope 

cManuJacturing 
(Pompany 

1013  Oregon  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Stop  the  Small  Leaks 

Don't  throw  awnv  your  old  Multigraph 
ribbons  because  the  ink  gives  out.  They 
can  be  mack-  juat  as  good  as  new  and 
msrd  over  and  over  again  by  simply 
renewing  the  ink. 

HALCO 
Multigraph  Ribbon 
RE-INKER 

k»  a  rompiUTt.  •imply  ennatrueted  mwhirnr  (but 
will  repUou  the  ink  in  Mukitrmph  riMwwu 
in  fivrt  minutes'  time  at  a  camt  of  seven  e**nt*>  for 
im»,  RcHnked  ribbon*  will  print  just  ns  well 
as  nnr  otin  nod  thru  ooet  in  no  more  th*n  the 
en*t  of  the  necessary  amount  of  ink. 

HALCO  Machine*  for  re-intting  type- 
writer and  Multigraph  ribbon*  are 
guaranteed  by  u*  and  aold  vibjr<  t  to 
the  approval  of  the  user. 

Send  now  far  our  Ihh.KUI  on  Tkt  Care  and  /  V  rr 
Mmttimraph   Ribbons.     So  oWf  #  or  o+lmpsttrm 

THE  SHALLCROSS  COMPANY 


1440  r.r.,.  Firry  ta. 

Hnarb  OfScM  Cfcu-w*  Bm 
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BUSINESS 


That  kind  of  merchandising  is  loo 
dangerous,  as  I  see  it.  We'll  buy  sonic 
of  your  floods,  but  not  in  'groups. '  " 

And  there  you  have  both  sides  of  one 
of  the  new  merchandising  ideas.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  group  buying  and 
group  selling  does  get  the  crowds. 
And  as  the  salesman  said,  some  of  the 
largest  and  best  stores  in  the  country 
are  following  this  plan,  apparently 
with  great  success. 

The  merchandise  men  of  these 
stores  contend  that  to  get  the  crowds 
now  one  must  make  an  unusual  offer- 
ing of  some  kind.  And  when  a  store 
can  advertise,  say.  6<K)  dozen  aprons  in 
three  or  four  big  groups -giving  a 
wide  selection  of  styles  and  patterns, 
and  at  but  four  prires  — that  makes  an 
offering  that  the  women  seem  to  be 
unable  to  resist,  and  they  turn  out  in 
numbers.  The  sales  have  proved  it. 
Kven  the  manufacturer  has  caught 
the  idea,  and  is  making  up  special 
croups  of  merchandise  for  his  sales- 
men to  offer  to  big  stores  — and  some 
of  them  arc  selling  unusually  large  bills 
on  the  strength  of  it. 

Other  merchandise  men  will  not 
accept  the  idea,  contending  that  while 
the  store  gets  only  its  normal  profit  on 
the  sale  of  the  entire  group,  some 
customers  are  not  getting  value  re- 
ceived for  their  money,  and  there  is 
danger  of  a  day  of  reckoning  later. 
These  merchandise  men  arc  not 
opposed  to  group  selling,  however. 
It  is  the  group  buying  of  which  they 
light  shy.  They  frequently  take  odds 
and  ends  in  certain  departments, 
throw  them  into  one  or  more  groups 
and  sell  them  at  a  special  sale. 

"But  that's  different."  they  argue. 
"The  customer  knows,  when  such  a 
sale  is  advertised,  that  the  offerings 
are  'cleanups'  and  that  they  are  plainly 
offered  as  such.  Customers  cannot 
criticize  us  for  doing  this,  because 
usually  there  are  only  a  few  items  at 
any  one  price.  Such  items  have  been 
on  regular  sale  at  higher  prices,  and 
it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  throw 
them  into  a  group  and  sell  at  a  flat 
price." 

The  writer  does  not  pretend  either 
to  champion  or  to  oppose  the  idea. 
Some  of  the  biggest  and  best  stores  of 
the  country  arc  using  it  successfully. 
Others  will  not  adopt  it. 

As  the  saying  goes,  "You  pay  your 
money  and  take  your  choice." 

A  Record  Pineapple  Crop 

'  This  has  been  the  biggest  year  in 
history  for  the  Hawaiian  pineapple 
industry  and  it  is  estimated  that 
G.HOO.UOO  cases  will  be  the  total  packed 
during  the  year.  Pineapple  packers 
have  shipped  at  the  rate  of  sixty-live 
carloads  a  day. 
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ton  under  the  direction  of  the  Educational 

Committee  of  the 


Prepared  by  L.  H.  I 

National  Citv  Bank,  of  New  York 


bonds,  and 


Describes  in  full  detail  all  the  operations  of  banking,  basing  its 
material  on  the  methods  used  in  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York.  The  two  volumes  deal  with  the  characteristic  func- 
tions of  a  highly  organized  bank — deposit,  note  issuing,  ex- 
change, loaning  and  fiduciary  and  trust  functions — as  well  as 
such  facilitating  operations  as  accounting,  purchasing,  person- 
nel management,  etc. 

Every  Banking  Operation 
Fully  Described 

With  many  ill  intra  five  forms  and  diagram*.  Mr.  Langston  gives  n  thorough 
explanation  of  the  work  of  the  receiving  teller's  department.  He  shows  the 
duties  of  the  paving  teller  and  points  out  the  hank's  responsibilities  as  a 
member  of  the  clearing  house  association. 

The  various  tvpes  of  collections  arc  given  careful  treatment.  Two  i 
hensive  chapters  explain  the  bank's  operation- 
foreign  discounts.  The  other  forms  of  bank 
commercial  credits— arc  treated  in  full  detail. 

In  the  second  volume,  the  author  describes  letters  of  credit,  travelers'  checks, 
foreign  drafts  and  letter  and  cable  transfers  thoroughly.  The  operations  in 
trading  in  foreign  exchange  are  shown  in  a  comprehensive  manner. 

The  bank's  service  to  individuals  as  trustee,  executor,  and  custodian,  is  differ- 
entiated from  its  service  to  corporations  as  registrar  and  fiscal  agent.  The 
particular  banking  operations  necessary  in  completing  each  of  these  functions 
are  pointed  out  and  thoroughly  developed 

All  the  secondary  operations  of  banking,  such  as  auditing,  bookkeeping,  and 
the  handling  of  mail,  telegrams,  and  supplies,  as  well  as  special  employment 
and  educational  systems,  are  discussed  at  length. 

Valuable  to  Accountants  and  Business  Men  as 
Well  as  to  Bankers 

The  accountant's  daily  work  regularly  brings  htm  into  contact  with  bank 
operations.  In  order  to  give  the  best  service  to  his  concern  or  his  clients,  he 
must  have  a  complete  understanding  of  hanking  methods.  The  business  man 
receives  credit  from  his  bank,  it  handles  his  money,  and  offers  mar 
services  that  he  must  understand  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

"Practical  Rank  Operation"  will  be  of  definite  value  to  accountants  and 
business  men.  Although  based  on  the  methods  of  one  of  the  world's  largest 
banks,  it  requires  no  special  knowledge  of  banking  terms.  The  volumes  can 
be  secured  at  bookstores,  or  by  use  of  the  attached  coupon.  Just  published, 
t*o  volumes,  cloth.   Price  f».oo. 

The  Ronald  Press  Company 

Publishers 


The  Ronald  Press  Company,  M  Veaey  Street,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  P1e**e  mrnA  me  th«  two  volumes  of  "Practical  Bank  Operation."  Within  five 
<U>»  I  will  cither  K-nJ  y.,u  SS.OO.  payment  in  full,  or  return  the  books. 

Nam*  

AJJr,:.  

flm.nr  -  '  1171) 
CoHM4^ttOH ..............  •••.■........■«■■■ 

For  catalog  of  Phtilicatiom  .»n  Bu*inc*».  check  here  O 
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When  Economy  is  Expensive 

THE  merchant  who  doesn't  own  the  means  of  get- 
ting daily  knowledge  of  his  business  is  literally 
chucking  a  tidy  sum  of  hard  cash  out  of  the  window 
before  he  locks  up  at  night. 

That  money  would  soon  pay  for  a  Burroughs 
Machine. 

The  investment  required  to  get  that  machine  is  so 
small  as  to  be  startling.  Many  Burroughs  Machines 
are  sold  at  prices  as  low  as  before  the  war.  You  can 
buy  a  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  as  low  as  $130 — 
a  Bookkeeping  Machine  as  low  as  $550 — and  all  on 
easy  terms. 

The  savings  which  the  machine  puts  into  your 
business  begin  at  once  to  help  pay  for  it.  You 
simply  put  it  on  your  payroll  as  an  employee  and 
it  pays  its  way. 

Don't  take  our  word  for  it — thousands  of  Bur- 
roughs users  will  tell  you  that  they  have  paid  for 
their  machines  out  of  the  money  they  have  saved. 

We  don't  want  you  to  buy  a  Burroughs  Machine 
until  you're  satisfied  that  it  will  actually  pay  its 
own  way  in  your  business.  Call  us  on  the  telephone 
and  let  us  figure  it  out  with  you. 


An  L.  B.  Stock  record 

puts  the  "STOP"!  on  guessing— 

To  guess  about  stock  in  these  days  is  to  flirt  with  disaster. 
Facts  and  figures  must  be  always  available  —  quickly  accessible. 

Instantly — accurately  —  at  any  hour  of  any  day  —  the  L.  B. 
Stock  record  gives  you  a  detailed  inventory  of  your  stock  room. 
Whether  you  have  200  items  or  200,000,  it  tells  you:  — 


(1)  Quantity  ordered 

(2)  Quantity  received 

(3)  Quantity  issued 


(4)  Balance  on  band 

(5)  Balance  available 

(6)  Quantity  reserved 


Such  information,  carried  on  an  L.  B.  Stock  record,  is  vital  to 
any  business.   You  need  it  more  right  now  than  ever  before. 

Let  us  prove  to  you  why  you  should  install  the  L.  B.  Stock 
record.  A  post  card  or  telephone  call  will  bring  a  representative 
to  your  office. 

Sample  cards  on  request 


Libr 


Card  and  filing 
systems 


reau 


FounJ.d  1876 


Filing  cabinets 
wood  and  steel 


Boston 
43  Federal  street 

Albany,  St  MaUi  «tn»t 
AtUnu.  102  N   lYyur  »tr<Tt 
Baltimore.  14  l-lfthl  rtreet 
lilrmlnctuun.  Vault  Hour.  Jrffrracri 

( 'aunty  Hank  Miifl. 
Ilrtdirport.  Ui9  Main  alreet 
Ituflalo.  I2D-I22  l*rarl  atrii't 
Cleveland.  Ml  HunerliT  arcade 
l  olumtjuv  2t>  Mouth  Third  turret 
Uenvrr.  430-4.'.ft  liaa  and  Klrri  ric  l>M(. 
Do  Modnra,  Ml  llubbell  I  lot 
Dnrull.  1414  Waaulngtoa  Uvd. 


New  York 
316  Broadway 


Philadelphia 
910  Chestnut  street 


F.r1e.  Pa. ,  32 J  Cnmmmt  b1d(. 
Fall  lllvtr.39  hnlliird  >Unt 
Hartford.  71  PWIIWWM 
Houston.  1116  Ti'taa  avenue 
1  imI  lanaiH  ilin,  212  M  >rt  hatiM  Itank  Wrtit. 
Kansas  city,  2 1 4  <  >i»rk  bids . 
Uiulavllle.  Ky  .  Sfis  Itrpuhltr  bWf. 
Milwaukee.  iv2n  canwell  blork 
Minneapolis,  42S!4t<folKl  avrliuf.  South 
New  Orleans,  Ml  Camn  street 
Newark,  N.  J..  31  <  Huton  street 
ritixuunth.  1'.  17-fl  vi  Oliver  i.u.:. 


Portland.  Mr  .  fi5  Maanotr  t.ldit. 
Provldrnre.  7^1  Westminster  street 
Kli'hnuind.  I.'JI  -t  Mutuul  I. Ids. 
St.  IjfiuL*.  M1.VM5  Arcade  bldg. 
Ht.  Paul,  Ml  Kndlroltarrade 
Seranton,  401)  t  'ounell  IddK. 
Sprlnitni'ld.  Mam..  W  hitney  Mile. 
Hyramsc.  401  -4CI7  (iurney  t>ld|[. 
Toledo.  1120  rlpltirr  bids'. 
Washlrarton.  743  I  Mh  street.  N- W, 
Wocrcster.i27  flat*  Mutual  1  Mi;. 


FOREIGN  OFFICF-S — London     MtaOlMtT  Dlrmlnshan 


1  ;ini;n 


Chicago 
6  N.  Michigan  ave. 

DWTBrnpToit* 
F.  W.  Went  worth  &  Co  , 

Han  r  ranruro  M'>  Market  street 

Seattle,  1112  Third  avenue 

Oakland.  30.1  Thirteenth  street 
MeKre  A  Wennmrth. 

Loa  Ancel<m,  440  rarlBc  F-leetrle  bliU. 
Ihtrkrr  lima. 

Dallas.         Commerre  atrret 
C.  O.  A  da  ma. 

Salt  Lake  city .  204-206  Neas  bld«. 

Paris 


Digitize< 


Speed  in  any  race  is  dependent 
upon  a  fundamental  soundness. 

The  great  speed  at  which  the  Mimeograph  delivers 
excellently  printed  copies  is  due  to  a  remarkable 
fitness — in  method  and  construction.  The  Mimeo- 
graph mechanism  is  simple,  and  therefore  sturdily 
efficient.  The  method  is  direct,  and  therefore  quick 
and  economical.   There  is  no  other  way  to  get  five 
thousand  exact  impressions  of  a  typewritten  sheet  within 
an  hour — and  forty  thousand  a  day  thereafter,  if  needed. 
The  Mimeograph  holds  a  far  lead  in  world  sales  because 
it  is  the  speediest  means  of  duplicating  letters,  bulletins, 
tags,  designs,  plans,  etc.,  at  small  cost  and  in  clean-cut  form. 
Let  us  show  you  how  it  will  save  money  for  you  —  just  as 
it  is  saving  for  thousands  of  others.    Get  booklet  "B-7" 
today.    A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  —  and  New  York. 
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Digitized  by  Google 


When  the  system's  out  of  gear 


You  can't  beat  machine  bookkeeping  for  quick 
action;  but  you  can  hinder  its  speed  with  binders 
and  supplies  that  do  not  fit  the  needs  of  your 
business. 

It's  our  business  to  know  what  the  modern  book- 
keeper does  need.  We've  studied  his  growing 
requirements  for  33  years.  25  years  ago,  we  in- 
vented the  loose-leaf  ledger;  that  made  machine 
booking  possible.  We've  set  the  pace  since. 

Our  men  are  trained — with  offices  in  52  cities — ■ 
one  is  near  you.  Call  upon  us  to  counsel  with 
you;  we  may  be  able  to  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble 
and  expense. 

Baker-Vawter  Company 

Originator*  and  JHanu/actunm  Loose  Leaf  and  Steel  Filing  Equipment 


Srtvii  r  ..IRcm  in  52  C-HM. 

manuf aciurimt  plantt  at 
Br  ntonHarbor.  Micb. 
Man  Franciaco.  Calil. 
Hulirokf,  Malt. 
Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 

Canadian  Diatribytuaa : 
G-f^Und  -  CKaiteraoa. 
Ltd.,  Branpt»n,  Qnt. 

i 
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I:  <kkrrfing binder 
1 1  a  big  advance  in 
t r tpxng  books 
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Brier  //ill  Sttel  Co. 


No  Repair  Bills 
With  "Allsteel" 

is  necessary  to  move  your  stockroom 
"Allsteel"  moves  by  sections  and  Is  as 
easily  and  quickly  set  up  some  place  else. 

It  is  fire -retard  en  t,  and  is  permanent  as 
only  steel  can  be.  It  is  adaptable  to  any 
stock  need.  Heavy  pieces,  bulky  pieces, 
small  parts — it  matters  little  for  "All- 
steer*  meets  every  shelving  need,  from 
greasy  machine  parts  to  a  library. 

Be  sure  and  see  our  local  Allsteel  dealer 
before  you  buy  shelving.  Or  write  for 
our  special  32-page  shelving  booklet. 

THE  GENERAL  FIREPROOFING  CO.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Brmmtwn:     Kew  York       CnicApn        Botlon       W.ihmfrtrin       Atfanti        Srittlc       Sin  Francisco  FhdidVlplui 

iMnim  in  til  primtip*!  CUin 
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Shelving 


ONCE  you  install  Allsteel  Shelving  you 
can  forget  it.  It  actually  outlasts 
the  factory.  Not  only  is  it  more  econom- 
ical than  wood,  but  its  up-keep  is 
negligible. 

And,  in  these  days  of  strenuous  business, 
any  equipment  is  well  worth  considering 
that,  once  installed,  ceases  to  be  a 
financial  drain. 

Its  first  cost  is  its  last  cost. 

If  greater  capacity  is  needed,  simply  add 
unit  by  unit  as  your  business  grows.  If  it 
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Government— Now  a  Business 


CHARLES  G.  DA  WES,  first  bud- 
get chief  of  the  United  Stales 
of  America  and  right-hand  man 
of  the  President  in  the  financial 
administration  of  the  biggest  corpora- 
tion in  the  world  under  the  first  work- 
ing plan  of  businesslike  management 
lhat  that  corporation  ever  has  had, 
is  on  the  job.  There  is  no  other 
phmse  that  so  well  describes 
Dawes  at  work. 

The  whole  picture— the  picture 
of  our  government  moving  fur- 
ward,  a  bit  uncertainly  al  first, 
to  the  tempo  of  a  new  rhythm  — 
has  its  fascinating  contrasts. 
"Don't  expect  too  much  of  the 
budget,"  warn  the  conservative 
proponents  of  the  plan.  Then 
one  sees  Dawes  at  work.  hc:irs 
what  he  has  accomplished 
already,  remembers  his  p:ist 
record  for  courage  and  vigorous 
action  on  big  jobs  — and  is 
tempted  to  expect  almost  any- 
thing. 

Uncle  Sam's  first 
budget  plan  for  the 
control  of  federal  ap- 
propriations became 
effective  July  first. 
Before  July  had  passed 
the  plan  had  done 
these  things: 

1 —  Compiled  the 
first  inventories  of 
material  and  sup- 
plies. 

2 —  Found  dup- 
lication in  govern- 
mental functions  and 
eliminated  it. 

3 —  C  ombined 
some  departments 
and  co-ordinated 
others. 

4 —  Centralized 
control  of  sales 
and  purchases. 

5—  Prepared  an 
estimate  of  sums 
to  be  saved  bygov- 
crnmcnt  depart- 
ments on  appro- 
priationsavailable 
for  the  current 
fiscal  vear. 


By  Edgar  C.  Wheeler 


And  by  the  time  you  read  this  the 
first  tentative  budget  of  the  great 
United  Slates  corporation  will  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  President 
Warren  G.  Harding,  now  general- 
manager-in-fact  of  the  corporation,  by 
his  right-hand  man,  this  same  Dawes. 

The  new  budget  law  was  enacted 


Charles  Ci  lun.-.,  director  of  the  budAet.    The  photographer  has  snapped  him 
aa  he  was  leaving  the  White  llouae  after  a  conference  with  the  President 


under  the  pressure  of  an  increasing 
demand  for  relief  from  a  staggering 
financial  situation,  aggravated  by 
burdening  taxes.  From  a  document 
of  paper  and  ink,  the  law  has  been 
transformed  into  a  working  program. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  nation's  history 
the  President  has  become  the  responsi- 
ble financial  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment, actually  as  well  as 
theoretically. 

Naturally  everyone  who  Ls  at 
all  interested  is  asking:  "How 
uch  is  the  budget  going  to 
save?  How  much  will  it  reduce 
expenses'?  Will itcutour taxes?" 

And  this  recalls  at  the  outset 
lhat  warning  that  was  repeated 
to  me  by  nearly  every  official 
actively  interested  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  system. 

"Don't  spoil  the  budget  by 
asking  too  much  of  it.  Don't 
expect  it  to  be  a  cure-all  for 
government  financial  ills.  Don't 
look  to  it  to  solve  all  the  house- 
hold worries  of  the  American 
family.  Be  glad  that  it  does 
offer  some  kind  of  a  definite 
financial  system.  It  may  not 
be  perfect.  Give  it  time.  And 
when  it  comes  to  the  savings 
it  will  effect,  you  may  talk  in 
millions,  perhaps.  But  stop 
>cfore  you  get  into  billions. 
Don't  paint  rosy  pictures." 

The  new  budget  machinery 
h:<d  been    in  operation  just 
twenty  days  when  Director 
Dawes  submitted  his  first  report 
to  President  Harding,  cslimat- 
ng  $112,512,628.32  as  the  sum 
that  might  be  saved  in  govern- 
ment expenditures  under 
appropriations  already 
available  for  the  current 
year  ending  June  30,  1922. 
This  estimate  was  compiled 
from  reports  submitted  to 
Dawes  by  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  independent 
establishments  in  response 
to  a  call  for  a  tentative 
budget  showing  immediate 
reductions  in  expenditures 
for  the  current  year. 
Included  in  th^^HScfcgle 


One  of  th*  SoTcrnmrn  i  .  r  hr»  k.,lg;iltii  machlnm,  guided  bow  by  ■  new  hand 


the  item  of  122.822,113.14  represent- 
ing building  and  construction  work  to 
be  postponed  and  paid  for  in  future 
years  from  continuous  appropriations. 

".This  fine  response  to  your  request 
from  the  heads  of  departments  and 
independent  organizations  and  bureau 
chiefs,  incidental  to  your  assumption 
of  authority  as  the  business  head  of 
governmental  administration,"  said 
Director  Dawes*  statement  to  the 
President,  "infers  the  existence  in  their 
minds  of  three  principles  involving 
improvement  in  governmental  busi- 
ness, which  should  not  be  overlooked: 

"First,  that  the  business  organiza- 
tion of  government  hereafter  assumes 
that  the  minimum  amount  of  money 
to  be  expended  in  any  fiscal  year  is 
not,  of  necessity,  the  sum  appropriated 
in  advance  by  Congress,  but  the 
smallest  amount  upon  which  the  busi- 
ness of  the  government  can  be  effi- 
ciently administered  under  the  program 
outlined  by  Congress. 

"Second,  that  the  minds  of  the 
business  administrators  of  government 
have  been  diverted  from  a  too  easy 
reliance  upon  the  custom  of  deficiency 
appropriations. 

"Third,  that  where  Congress  has 
directed  the  expenditure  of  certain 
sums  for  specific  purposes,  an  executive 
pressure  will  now  be  exerted  for  more 
efficient  and  economical  administration 
in  order  to  produce  greater  results 
from  the  given  expenditures,  and  also, 
wherever  possible,  to  complete  the 
given  project  for  a  less  amount  than 
the  total  appropriated  for  the  purpose." 

The  estimate  of  the  sums  that  might 
be  saved  by  the  various  departments 
and  independent  establishments  were 
reported  as  follows: 

Stale  Department.  $1,171,982.64; 
Treasury  Department.  $30,342,149.41; 


War  Risk  Bureau,  $16,534,523.73: 
War  Department,  $15,000,000;  Navy 
Department,  $10, 047,89 1.25;  Interior 
Department,  $19,827,191.37;  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  $1,687,802.14; 
Postoffice  Department,  $35,500;  Postal 
Service,  $14,920,421;  ©epartment  of 
Commerce,  $2,063,383.66;  Department 
of  Labor,  $10,660;  Department  of 
Justice,  $94,300;  Government  Printing 
Office.  $1,123,536.70;  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, $1,500;  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. $25,000;  National  Advisor)' 
Committee  for  Aeronautics,  $16,000; 
Federal  Power  Commission;  $40,000; 
Arlington  Memorial  Amphitheater, 
$5,800;  Civil  Service  Commission, 
$7,500;  State.  War  and  Navy  Build- 
ings. $90,555. 

The  report  also  shows  that  the 
Employees'  Compensation  Commission 
and  the  comptroller- general's  office 
would  require  sums  larger  than  had 
been  appropriated.  The  total  net  sav- 
ing would  be  $112,512,628.32. 

Although  no  official  figures  to  show 
the  total  amount  of  appropriations 
available  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
had  been  prepared  at  the  time  this 
was  written,  the  total  had  been  esti- 
mated in  round  figures  at  four  billions. 

The  important  consideration -about 
the  budget  at  present  is  that  it  has  set 
in  motion  the  machinery  for  prying 
beneath  the  surface  to  look  at  the 
financial  foundation  upon  which  a 
sound,  systematic  administration  in 
government  may  be  built.  And  the 
most  hopeful  phase  of  the  present 
situation  is  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history,  governmental  depart- 
ments and  establishments  are  begin- 
ning to  function  under  a  responsible 
general  manager  in  a  businesslike 
corporation.  The  manager  is  the 
President  of  the  nation. 


Ultimate  success  for  the  budget  plan 
will  mean  that  the  loose-ended  parts  of 
the  thing  we  call  government  will  be  so 
co-ordinated  and  fitted  together  that 
officials  at  Washington,  as  well  as  the 
man  on  the  street— who  has  a  direct 
interest  as  a  stockholder— may  see  a 
completed  picture  of  government  as  a 
business  establishment  and  may  dis- 
cover how  it  stands  financially. 

'  The  success  of  the  plan  will  depend 
on  the  support  given  it  by  thinking 
men  who  believe  in  system  and  order 
in  government,  as  well  as  in  business, 
and  who  are  willing  to  fight  to  protect 
the  plan  from  the  designs  of  selfish  in- 
terests and  from  the  intrigues  of  poli- 
ticians with  appetites  for  pork. 

Take  a  trip,  if  you  will,  to  Uncle 
Sam's  business  headquarters;  see  how 
the  business  is  run;  and  find  out  if  pos- 
sible, what  the  new  budget  system  is 
doing. 

The  stranger  who  visits  Washington 
is  impressed,  first  of  all,  by  the 
grandeur  of  its  public  buildings. 
He  is  thrilled  with  the  romance  and 
the  history  associated  with  the  nation's 
capital. 

Then,  when  he  has  seen  the  sights, 
he  stands  amazed  at  what  he  finds 
within  those  splendid  buildings  —  the 
bewildering  tangle  of  departments, 
branches,  bureaus  and  commissions, 
the  thousands  of  office  rooms  and  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  clerks 
and  employees. 

"Hell  and  Maria  1"  the  visitor  may 
exclaim.  "How  could  anyone  un- 
tangle this  mess?  Harding  must  be 
a  superman  to  see  what  it's  all  about 
and  then  remember  it." 

AND,  if  he  remains  awhile  longer. 

the  observer  begins  to  discover  that 
no  one  ever  has  untangled  it,  that  the 
President  never  has  learned  what  it's 
all  about,  what  it  is  doing,  how  much 
money  it  is  spending  and  how  much  it 
is  taking  in.  The  observer  discovers 
that  the  government  of  the  United 
Stales  has  been  the  biggest  business  in 
the  world,  and  that  it  never  has  had 
an  intelligent  check  on  all  its  receipts 
and  expenditures,  and  never  has  struck 
a  balance  of. its  books  as  a  whole. 

Never  has  it  been  possible  for  the 
President,  as  the  highest  officer,  to 
place  before  his  board  of  directors  any 
financial  program.  Why?  Because 
the  President  has  had  no  way  of  get- 
ling  the  detailed  information  on  which 
to  base  such  a  program. 

The  business  has  been  run  without  a 
general  manager.  Department  heads 
have  gone  directly  to  committees  of 
Congress  for  their  appropriations.  No 
one  of  them  has  seemed  to  consider  the 
needs  of  his  department  in  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  business  as  a  whole. 

Congress,  on  its  part,  has  not  at- 
tempted to  analyze  department  esti- 
mates intelligently  or  to  consider  them 
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as  a  whole.  Receipts  have  been  con- 
sidered by  one  committee,  and  ex- 
penditures by  another.  It  has  taken 
thirteen  general  appropriation  acts, 
piloted  through  the  house  by  nine 
different  committees,  to  authorize  ex- 
penditures. Individual  members  of 
Congress,  have  been  allowed  to  abuse 
their  power  of  initiating  expenditures. 

The  helplessness  of  the  President 
was  described  recently  by  former 
President  Taft,  during  whose  admin- 
istration the  movement  for  budget 
reform  was  started: 

"I  think  we  have  not  had  a  budget 
heretofore  •  •  •  because  we  have  had 
such  taxable  resources  that  we  thought 
we  could  do  anything  without  testing 
or  in  any  degree  exhausting  the  amount 
that  could  be  raised  in  revenue  if  it 
were  necessary.  Our  discussions  in 
politics  have  been  on  particular  forms 
of  extravagance  rather  than  on  totals. 
One  reason  why  we  have  never  had  a 
great  deal  of  intelligent  discussion  as  to 
totals  is  because  if  you  attempt  to 
reach  totals  from  the  accounts  of  the 
government,  you  will  find  it  takes  an 
expert  to  do  it,  and  then  he  is  not 
certain.  That  is  true  because  we  have 
not  the  methods  by  which  that  can  be 
•  •  •  Now  in  my  time  there 
i  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the 
President  furnished  by  the  law  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  estimates,  and 
I  think  that  is  the  case  today." 

Carter  Glass,  former  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  gave  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
situation  when  he  said: 

"The  government  of  the  United 
Slates  is  like  a  great  company  whose 
operating  managers,  publicity  mana- 
gers, sales  managers,  purchasing  de- 
partment, are  given  carte  blanche  to 
make  expenditures  •  *  •  without 
consultation  with  or  control  by  those 
officers  of  the  company  who  arc 
charged  with  the  business  of  ascertain- 
ing its  revenues  and  borrowing  the 
money  to  make  good  their  deficiencies. 
The  division  of  responsibility  is  the 
banc  of  our  government." 

But  the  time  came  for  a  new  order. 
America's  resources,  taxed  by  the  war, 
felt  the  full  weight  of  irresponsible 
expenditures.  Industry  complained 
under  the  burden  of  taxation  and  asked 
if  there  was  no  limit.  The  demand  for 
"business  in  government"  became  in- 
sistent, and  in  response  to  it  Congress 
passed  the  budget  law,  effective  July  1 
of  this  year. 
There  arc  those  who  say  that  Con- 
n't  know  ji 
it  passed  1 
might  never  have  been  passed  — that 
politicians  looked  upon  it  as  a  neces- 
sary evil,  forced  by  public  pressure, 
but  a  thing  to  be  strangled  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  brought  into  being.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  the  appointment 
of  the  busy  banker-general  as  director 
of  the  budget,  and  the  speedy  way  in 
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didn't  know  just  what  it  was  do- 
ing when  it  passed  the  law,  or  the  law 


etpendlture*  directly  to  on*  of  nine  committees  In  Co 
wot*  not  consldiesd  In  relation  to  the  need*  of  the  buslc 
financial  head  of  the  government,  the  Preeident  waa 


CON  ORES  S 
i  o»  mtcim) 


Under  the  new  system  the  President  obtalna  Information      to  the  needs  of  the  i 

It,  the  director  of  the  budget    The  President,  la  turn,  must  submit  his 
I  of  directors,  for  approval .    In  Congress  ths  budget  la  considered  by  < 
tha  aid  of  Its  sub-committees,  framea  the 
agent  of  Congress  Is  the  comptroller  .general 


which  he  went  into  action,  shocked  the 
skeptics. 

The  law  simply  provides  a  financial 
system  such  as  may  be  found  in  any 
successful  corporation.  It  compels  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
and  discharge  the  duties  of  general 
manager.  It  places  upon  him  an 
obligation  that  he  cannot  escape. 

'THE  President  must  lay  before  Con- 
gress, at  the  opening  of  the  regular 
session  each  year,  a  consolidated 
budget  schedule,  bringing  together  full 
detailed  statements  of  the.  condition 
of  the  treasury,  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  government  during 
the  last  completed  year,  as  *  ell  as  dur- 
ing the  year  in  progress,  and  the  esti- 
mated revenues  and  expenditures  to  be 
provided  for  the  ensuing  year.  These 
statements  must  be  itemized  and 
classified  according  to  departments, 
bureaus  and  establishments,  so  that 
the  financial  condition  may  be  known 
in  detail. 

The  haphazard  practice  of  depart- 
ment heads  submitting  their  demands 
for  funds  directly  to  committees  of  the 
board  of  directors  in  Congress  is 
abolished.  All  demands  for  funds 
must  go  direct  to  the  President,  and  he, 
as  has  any  other  general  manager,  has 
the  power  to  alter,  revise  and  correlate 
them.  Officials  other  than  the  Presi- 
dent are  barred  from  asking  Congress 


for  money  and  from  seeking  to  in- 
fluence members  of  Congress  in  the 
granting  of  funds. 

In  Congress  the  budget  is  to  be 
referred  to  a  single  finance  committee, 
with  sub-committees  corresponding 
with  the  various  departments  and 
establishments.  The  decisions  of  these 
committees  are  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
whole  committee  and  assembled  in  a 
general  appropriations  bill. 

Of  course  Congress  would  have  the 
power  to  alter  the  President's  budget: 
but  in  such  a  course  Congress  would 
have  to  reckon  with  the  influence  of 
the  Chief  Executive.  The  theory  is 
that  Congress  would  have  a  tough 
time  explaining  expenditures  larger 
than  the  President,  as  advised  by  the 
budget  chief,  considers  necessary. 

A  large  part  of  the  President's 
power  is  exercised  through  his  director 
of  the  budget,  his  appointee  and  agent 
—  his  "eyes  and  cars."  as  General 
Dawes  has  styled  himself.  The  budget 
director  acts  for  the  President  in 
gathering  the  great  mass  of  data  and 
information  required  in  compiling  the 
budget.  Back  of  the  budget  director 
is  the  full  authority  of  the  President. 
The  director  ran  examine  every  nook 
and  comer  of  departments  and  bu- 
reaus, and  place  his  own  judgment 
above  the  judgment  even  of  cabinet 
officers  and  bureau  chiefs  in  matters 
of  spending.    He  can  revise  their 

on  page  T-! 
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If  you  had  only  two  atconda  you  could  ftraap  th«  Idea  behind  thla  aloiple  display 

Selling  Through  Plate  Glass 

By  Robert  R.  Updegraff 


ON  FORTY-SECOND  STREET. 
New  York,  a  few  steps  off  Fifth 
Avenue,  is  a  retail  store  just  nine 
feet  wide.  Some  months  ago  a  man 
opened  negotiations  with  the  renting 
agent  for  this  property  with  a  view  to 
renting  the  place  for  a  jewelry  store. 
The  agent  quoted  the  rent  at  $1,500  a 
front  foot.  This  seemed  high  to  the 
would-be  jeweler,  but  after  thinking 
it  over  for  several  days  he  decided 
that  in  view  of  the  heavy  sidewalk 
traffic  the  store  was  worth  $13,500  a 
year. 

When  he  returned  to  complete  the 
negotiations  he  was  astonished  to  learn 
that  this  store  was  figured  as  ten  feet 
wide  because  the  wall  of  the  building 
had  been  cut  away  at  the  very  front 
so  as  to  add  to  the  window  a  little 
triangle  of  space  a  foot  wide  at  the 
glass  and  tapering  off  lo  the  nine-foot 
width  at  the  back.  That  extra  foot 
of  plate  glass  front  added  $1.">(>0  a  year 
to  the  rent.  Yet  it  did  not  stop  the 
renting  of  the  store. 

The  merchant  who  rented  that  space 
priys  $15,000  a  year  for  ten  feet  of 
plate  glass  on  Forty-SCCOnd  Street. 
Whether  he  succeeds  in  meeting  his 
rent  and  making  a  profit  depends  very 

rgcly  on  what  he  says  through  thai 

ite  glans.    If  he  says  the  right  thing 


in  the  right  way  he  may  make  con- 
siderable money.  If  he  fails  to  say 
the  right  thing  he  is  lost.  And  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  every  other 
merchant  in  the  country  faces  a  similar 
situation,  for  a  merchant's  plate  glass 
windows  are  the  mouthpieces  of  his 
store.  They  tell  about  what  can  be 
bought  inside.  If  they  tell  it  well,  he 
prospers;  if  not,  he  suffers. 

A  well-known  financier  remarked  the 
other  day  that  the  reason  so  many  men 
fail  in  business  is  not  because  it  is  so 
hard  to  borrow  money,  but  because 
borrowing  money  has  always  been  too 
easy.  The  same  applies  to  some 
merchants  and  their  windows,  and  to 
not  a  few  national  advertisers  and 
their  window  display  materials;  they 
hold  window  space  so  cheap  that  they 
do  not  give  it  the  thought  it  deserves. 
It  would  be  the  salvation  of  many  an 
only  moderately  successful  merchant 
if  he  had  to  pay  Forty-second  Street 
rent  for  his  windows  for  a  few  weeks, 
for  then  he  would  be  obliged  lo  learn 
how  to  sell  intensively  through  his 
windows  — or  else  go  out  of  business. 

We  are,  happily,  graduating  from 
the  old  conception  of  window  displays, 
whether  planned  individually  by  the 
local  merchant  or  issued  in  lithographed 
form  bv  the  national  advertiser.  In 


the  old  days  the  idea  was  to  fill  a 
window  with  cut-outs  and  dummy 
cartons.  Everybody  spoke  of  "dress- 
ing windows."  The  modern  concep- 
tion is  to  fill  the  window  with  an  idea, 
a  selling  idea,  using  only  such  materials 
and  properties  as  are  necessary  to  give 
the  idea  a  suitable  setting  and  to  get 
it  through  the  plate  glass. 

This  is  window  selling,  not  merely 
window  dressing,  and  it  is  this  kind  of 
plate  glass  salesmanship  that  solves  the 
problem  of  high  store  rents  and  makes 
slocks  turn  fast.  11  b  this  kind  of 
window  selling,  too,  that  brings  repeat 
orders  to  Ihe  manufacturer  who  backs 
up  his  publication  advertising  with 
real  selling  displays  at  the  point  of 
final  sale  —  the  retail  store. 

The  first  step  in  talking  through 
plate  glass,  whether  one  be  a  local 
merchant  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  converting  a  quantity  of  merchan- 
dise into  cash  in  time  to  meet  that  not* 
due  at  the  bank  next  Tuesday,  or  a 
manufacturer  planning  a  lithographed 
display  to  send  out  to  five  thousand 
retail  merchants  to  help  them  sell  a 
given  product  faster,  is  to  know  what 
one  wishes  to  say.  It  is  generally  the 
idea  backof  the  display, and  notlhedi.'" 
play  itself,  that  is  responsible  forsult^ 
for  nearly  all  selling  results  from  id 
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But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  an  idea 
in  one's  own  mind;  one  must  get  that 
idea  through  the  plate  glass  and  into 
the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  passers-by. 
It  is  right  there  that  so  many  window- 
displays  fail.  They  may  be  based  on 
an  idea,  but  the  idea  is  either  so  over- 
dressed, or  so  underdeveloped,  that  it 
does  not  reach  through  the  glass  and 
grab  the  attention  of  the  people  on 
the  sidewalk. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Ihe  over- 
dressed window.  It  contains  so  many 
colors  and  pictures  and  units  that  it 
merely  confuses  the  senses.  It  may 
be  ugly  or  it  may  be  beautiful,  but  no 
idea,  no  thought,  no  message  sings  out 
to  the  man  or  woman  on  the  sidewalk. 
The  display  fills  the  window  all  right, 
but  it  docs  not  fill  the  cash  drawer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  under- 
developed idea  makes  a  whispering 
window  that  is  equally  ineffective. 

For  years  certain  types  of  eating 
places  have  whispered  "mushrooms" 
by  displaying  a  little  basket  of  them 
in  their  windows  along  with  other 
edibles.  But  it  remained  for  a  res- 
taurant proprietor  in  New  York  to 
make  his  windows  say  "mushrooms" 
m>  boldly,  so  inescapably,  that  he  has 
built  up  a  remarkable  patronage  there- 
by. He  did  this  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  filling  his  whole  window 
front  with  baskets  of  mushrooms,  so 
that  the  one  idea  the  passer-by  got  was 
mushrooms.  So  effective  is  this  mush- 
room display  that  men  walk  many 
blocks  to  that  restaurant  for  luncheon, 
drawn  there  by  the  picture  left  in  their 
minds  by  that  window.  Occasionally 
this  restaurant  proprietor  varies  his 
window  by  putting  in  strawberries,  in 
which  case  his  whole  glass  front  is 
filled  with  the  finest  strawberries  he 
can  find.  And  people  pour  in  there 
to  eat! 

The  point  is  this:  There  is  not  a 
chance  in  the  world  of  getting  by 
that  restaurant  window  without 
knowingwhat  the  proprietor 
is   trying  to  say  in  his 
window.    He  fills  it  with  :i 
single  idea,  and  that 
idea  in  turn  fills  his  ■ 
restaurant. 


An  Idea  display  that  talks  to  men.  Many 
they  rtpr  saint  only  half  the  aalc,  for  auch  an  ov 
talking  through  t heir  plata 

On  the  other  hand,  an  exclusive 
candy  store  in  London  filled  its 
window  to  overflowing  with  the  idea 
of  quality  and  cxclusivcncss  by  adopt- 
ing the  opposite  method.  Instead  of 
filling  its  window  with  candy,  which  is 
what  nearly  every  other  candy  shop 
does,  it  went  to  the  extreme  of  display- 
ing just  one  piece  of  candy  in  the 
window  on  a  little  doily  with  a  card 
reading,  "Do  we  intrude?" 

QOME  of  the  simplest  displays  are 
the  most  effective  in  getting  their 
message  through  plate  glass  and  mak- 
ing sales.  The  Corona  Typewriter 
Company  has  recently  demonstrated 
this  most  convincingly.  Instead  of 
putting  all  of  its  window  display 
appropriation  for  the  year  into  one  or 
two  elaborate  displays,  each  month  it 
sends  to  its  agents  simple  idea  displays. 
These  displays  generally  consist  of 
one  medium-sized  center  cut-out  and 
a  couple  of  small  side  cards,  but 
so  definite  is  the  idea  behind 
each  display  that,  with  the 
addition  of  three  or  four 
Corona  machines,  they  "fill" 
a  window.  The  message  of  the 
display  is  the  simplicity  of 
Corona  operation,  and  it  is 
put  across  with  two 
fingers/    This  "two 


ara  "enld"  on  tha  need  of  an  electric  washer,  bat 
tlay  la  a  family  matter.   So  Eden  dletrlbutor*  are 
window*  to  tha  husbands 


TM*  display  tells  almost  the  entire  Torrlngton  atory  to  tha  woman  on  the  sidewalk.    It  la  I 
elaborate  than  tha  dealer  could  afford  to  build  for  himself,  and  mora  costly  than  tha  manufacturer 
could  afford  to  furnish  to  dealers  to  be  used  for  a  week  or  two  and  then  discarded 


finger"  display  has  sold  Corona  type- 
writers all  over  the  country  because  it 
says  graphically  that  the  Corona  is 
simple  to  operate. 

Another  of  these  monthly  Corona 
displays  shows  a  man  standing  outside 
a  store  looking  in  at  a  Corona  display. 
A  card  nearby  says:  "While  you  stand 
outside  this  window  wondering  if  so 
compact  a  machine  can  do  the  work 
of  heavier,  non-portable  typewriters  — 
at  this  moment  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Coronas  arc  actually  doing  it."  A 
dealer  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  reports: 
"From  this  display  we  have  sold  ten 
machines."  Ten  machines  at  fifty 
dollars  each,  sold  in  a  few  days  with  a 
simple  idea  spread  upon  some  pieces 
of  cardboard  I 

The  sending  out  of  monthly  displays 
by  manufacturers  to  retailers  with 
whom  they  wish  to  co-operate  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
developments  of  the  future  in  window 
display  work.  It  has  been  proved 
that  effective  idea  displays  can  be 
produced  at  a  very  reasonable  figure, 
and  the  manufacturer  can  furnish  his 
dealers  with  such  displays  at  a  com- 
paratively small  cost  per  dealer,  where- 
as it  would  cost  the  individual  dealer 
many  dollars  to  produce  the  same 
display  for  himself. 

Another  important  development  is  u 
growing  appreciation,  on  the  part  of 
both  the  retail  merchant  and  the 
manufacturer,  of  the  value  of  "travel- 
ing displays."  The  traveling  display 
tells  a  manufacturer's  selling  story 
more  completely  and  more  graphically 
than  could  any  display  that  can  be 
produced  cheaply  enough  to  warrant 
being  sent  out  broadcast  to  be  used 
for  a  week  or  two  and  then  discarded. 

Such  displays  can  be  produced  quite 
economically  in  quantities  as  low  as 
twenty-five.  When  packed  in  stout 
cases  with  locks  and  hinged  covers, 
they  can  be  shipped  from  store  to 
store,  cnablingcach  merchant  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  one  to  stage  an 

(Conlirmrd  on  page 41) 
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But  You  Can't  Tell  'Em  Much 

The  Apostle  of  Co-operation  Sees  the  Merchants  of  Clarksville  Put 
On  a  Sales  Day  and  Decides  That  They  Don't  Need  His  Advice 


A  VISITING  SPEECH-MAKER 
AM  came  to  Clurksville.  Tennessee. 
He  was  no  mere  silver-tongued 
entertainer,  no  mere  reverberating 
spellbinder,  this  visitor.  He  came  as 
a  missionary,  a  teacher,  an  advocate, 
a  pleader.  He  had  a  Message.  He 
came  to  Clarksville  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  co-operation  among  busi- 
ness men.  Specifically,  he  came  to  tell 
the  retailers  of  Clarksville  how  they 
could  work  together  and  what  they 
would  gain  by  co-operating. 

This  visitor  came  on  Monday, 
which  Monday  was  the  first  Monday  in 
a  certain  month.  Now  it  may 
just  have  happened  that  he 
came  on  that  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  something  more 
than  coincidence  may  have 
timed  his  coming.  The  Clarks- 
ville Ad  Club,  before  which  he 
was  to  speak,  has  a  collective 
and  exceedingly  subtle  sense 
of  humor. 

Anyway,  the  visitor  came 
on  this  Monday  to  make  this 
speech.  And  he  arrived  in 
Clarksville  in  the  very  midst 
of  a  busy,  not  to  say  hectic 
and  stirring,  time. 

Clarksville  was  engaged  in 
one  of  its  retailing  orgies.  Its 
sidewalks  were  alive  with 
humanity.  Its  streets  were 
choked  with  automobiles  — 
mostly  the  ubiquitous  flivver 
that  thrives  soenthusiastically 
and  multiplies  so  amazingly 
in  the  agricultural  sections. 
A  special  passenger  train,  with 
a  load  that  bulged  to  the  plat- 
forms of  the  cars,  had  just  rolled  into 
the  L.  &  N.  station.  Clarksville, 
population  8,500,  was  host  to  most  of 
Middle  Tennessee. 

A  committee  of  the  Ad  Club  met  the 
visiting  speaker  at  his  train  and  con- 
ducted him  on  a  sight-seeing  trip  about 
town.  He  elbowed  his  way  through 
the  crowds  on  the  sidewalks  —  crowds 
that  shopped  from  store  to  store  and 
carried  brooms  and  wash  boilers  and 
self-basting  roasters  and  galvanized 
buckets,  lie  went  into  some  of  the 
stores  and  watched  business  going 
forward  with  the  muffler  cut  out.  He 
questioned  some  of  the  merchants. 
But  he  said  not  a  word  of  comment. 

In  the  late  afternoon  a  fleet  of 
Ad  Club  motor  cars  lined  up  in  front 
of  the  Club's  headquarters  next  door 
to  the  courthouse.  The  visitor 
climbed  into  the  leading  car,  along 


By  Arthur  H.  Little 

with  the  officers  of  the  club;  the  other 
cars  filled  with  club  members  and  the 
cavalcade  whirled  away  into  the 
country,  to  a  farmhouse  on  whose 
spacious  lawn  the  club  was  to  hold  its 
monthly  outdoor  meeting.  First  there 
was  something  to  eat,  a  bounteous, 
barbecued  "feed."  And  still  the  visitor 
said  not  a  word  about  what  he  had 


Then,  with  the  eating  done.  Sterling 
Northington.  retail  grocer  and  then 


Why  It  Works 


But  the  experiment  was  a 
failure  simply  because  the  merchant*  hadn't  learned  to 
pull  together.  They  carried  with  them  into  their  experi- 
ment their  old  ideaa  of  individual  competition.  In  such 
an  atmosphere  as  that  the  sales-day  plan  simply  will  not 
work. 

"Here  in  Clarksville  we  have  learned,  I  believe,  the  true 
meaning  of  co-operation.  Just  as  an  instance:  If  a  cus- 
tomer cornea  into  this  store  on  a  sales  day  and  asks  for  a 
certain  article  that  is  being  offered  as  •  'special' at  another 
store,  we  don't  try  to  sell  him.    Instead  we  say,  'You  can 


"The  same  thing  is  true  of  every  other  store  in  the  city. 
Undoubtedly  the  plan  is  a  good  thing  for  a  retail  com- 
munity. But  —  and  I  don't  think  you  can  emphasize  this 
point  to  much — to  succeed  the  plan  must  have  behind 
it 


president  of  the  Ad  Club,  arose  to  set 
off  the  speech-making.  He  intro- 
duced the  distinguished  guest  and  ex- 
plained that  the  visitor  had  come  to 
tell  the  members  of  the  Ad  Club  how- 
to  co-operate.  And  then  it  was  that 
the  visitor  got  up  and.  for  the  first 
time  that  day.  said  something  about 
co-operation. 

"It  is  true."  he  said,  "that  I  came 
here  to  talk  to  you  about  co-operation. 
I  had  a  speech  to  make  -  and  really 
it's  a  fair  speech -on  how  you  could 
work  together  for  your  common  good. 
But  what  I  have  seen  today  has  just 
naturally  knocked  that  speech  out  of 
me.  I  realize  now  that  when  I  landed 
here  this  morning  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  co-operation.  But  I've 
learned  a  deuce  of  a  lot  today  I" 

Then  he  went  on  and  made  a  speech. 
It  was  an  impromptu   effort  and 


passably  good.    But  it  was  not 
mercantile  co-operation. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  and  before 
the  episode  of  the  visiting  speech- 
maker,  the  Clarksville  Ad  Club  did 
some  long-distance  visiting  on  its  own 
account.  Some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
members  of  the  club  chartered  a  Pull- 
man and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  a  town 
of  5.000  inhabitants  down  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  Missouri  — Neosho. 

Neosho's  Ad  Club  was  bringing 
country  trade  into  Neosho's  retail 
stores.    The  visitors  from  Clarksville 
watched  the  workings  of  the  Neosho 
method.   Then  they  went 
back  to  Clarksville  and  there 
each  one  of  them  constituted 
himself  a  missionary,  a  teacher 
and  advocate  and  a  pleader  to 
"sell"  the  plan.  They  went  up 
and  down  Franklin  Street  and 
First  and  Second  and  Third 
and  into  every  shop  and  store 
and  talked  earnestly  with  the 
proprietor  thereof.  They 
talked  and  waved  their  arms 
and  read  figures  from  their 
notebooks.    Every  Clarks- 
viliian  is  a  salesman,  natural- 
born.    Even  on  an  off  day 
and  without  warming  up  more 
than  just  moderately,  a  Clarks- 
villian  can  sell  'most  anything 
to 'most  anybody— even  to  a 
brother  Clarksvillian.  Within 
just  a  day  or  so  those  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  enthusiasts  who 
had  been  over   to  Neosho 
"sold"  the  idea  to  Clarksville. 
Then  Clarksville,  to  use  its 
own  phrase,  "went  into  it." 
The  idea  is  simplicity  itself- just  a 
sales  day  every  month.    The  day  Is 
the  first  Monday  in  the  month.  On 
that  day  every  merchant  that  elects 
to  participate  in  the  proceeding  offers 
certain  bargains  in  merchandise.  The 
customers  in  Clarksville 's  trading  terri- 
tory, a  territory  that  has  a  radius  of 
fifty  to  sixty  miles,  are  told  in  advance 
about  those  bargains.    That's  all  there 
is  to  it. 

To  tell  the  customers  about  thos<- 
bargains  two  methods,  two  mediums, 
are  used.  One  of  these,  of  course,  is 
newspaper  advertising.  That  is  an 
individual  matter  with  each  of  the 
participating  merchants.  He  may  use 
as  little  or  as  much  space  as  he  sees  fit. 
The  other  medium  is  communal  -  the 
sales  sheet.  The  sales  sheet  is  strictly 
an  Ad  Club  affair;  it  is  censored, 
printed  and  distributed  by  the  club. 
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A  Clarksville  sales  sheet  is  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  four-page  news- 
paper. Its  four  pages  are  cut  up  into 
spaces  of  arbitrary  size.  On  three  of 
the  pages  these  spares  arc  each  three 
by  three  and  three-quarters  inches. 
On  the  back  page  the  spares  are  larger 
—  five  by  eight  inrhes. 

Rules,  formulated  by  the  club  and 
enforced  by  a  censorship  committee, 
regulate  the  apportionment  of  spare, 
the  merchandise  to  be  advertised  and 
even  the  typographical  make-up  of  the 
sheet.  A  retailer  may  participate  or 
not,  just  as  he  prefers.  But  if  he 
"comes  in"  he  must  abide  by  the  rules. 
He  may  not  use  more  than  two  spares. 
He  may  not  dominate  the  sheet,  either 
by  the  spread  of  spare  or  the  use  of 
shouting  type.  He  may  selert  from 
his  merchandise  two  "specials,"  if  he 
uses  one  space,  or  four  "specials"  if  he 
uses  two  spaces;  and  these  "specials" 
he  advertises  in  the  sak>s  sheet.  The 
prices  at  which  these  items  arc  offered 
must  be  bargain  prices  and  the  mer- 
chandise must  be  good  —  the  censorship 
committee,  made  up  of  retailers  that 
know  merchandise  sees  to  that.  For 
one  of  the  smaller  spaces  the  advertiser 
pays  $4.20  an  issue,  and  for  one  of  the 
larger  spaces  on  the  back  page,  $12.f>0. 
These  prices  have  been  figured  to  cover 
the  cost  of  producing  and  distributing 
the  sales  sheet. 

On  the  Monday  preceding  the  sales 
day  that  sales  sheet,  censored  and  ap- 
proved, goes  out  by  mail  to  11,000 


families  in  the  Clarksvillc  trading 
territory."  In  the  office  of  Robert 
O'Neal,  secretary,  is  the  Ad  Club's 
mailing  list,  confidential,  closely 
guarded  and  used  for  but  one  purpose 
-the  mailing  of  Ad  Club  matter.  The 
list  is  a  composite  creation,  made  by 
"pooling"  the  lists  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  canceling  the  dupli- 
cations and  arranging  the  names  as  to 
rural  delivery  routes  and  other  geo- 
graphical classifications.  The  sales 
sheet,  the  mailing  list  and  an  address- 
ing machine  —  these  are  the  tools  of  the 
method. 

A  \'D  now  what  is  the  general  effect  ? 

Does  the  sales  sheet  bring  in  the 
customers?  One  may  ask  that  question 
anywhere  in  Clarksville;  ask  it  d  a 
hanker,  a  grocer,  a  druggist,  a  hard- 
ware dealer,  a  retail  clothier,  or  a 
lumberman  and  get  the  same  answer: 

"Does  it  bring  'em  in?  Can  you 
imagine  a  town  of  this  size  with  two  big 
circuses,  Ringling's  and  Sells-Floto's, 
playing  it  on  the  same  day?  Well,  that's 
what  Clarksvillc  is  like  on  sales  day." 

And  do  the  visitors  buy?  "Do 
they?"  said  Sterling  Northington.  the 
former  Ad  Club  president.  'Tell  you 
what  you  do:  You  go  up  and  down 
Franklin  Street,  or  anywhere  in  the 
business  section,  and  ask  the  business 
men  themselves.    They'll  tell  you." 

The  business  men  did.  A  half- 
dozen  of  them,  in  lines  that  ranged  all 
the  way  from  banking  to  retail  lumber. 


told  about  their  business  and  cited 
figures.  Furthermore,  every  last  one 
of  them,  one  after  another,  not  only 
told  about  his  o*wn  business  but  sold 
the  investigator  all  over  again  on  the 
Ad  Club's  plan.  They  still  have  the 
missionary  spirit  in  Clarksville. 

Not  a  merchant,  but  a  banker- 
Sterling  Fort,  president  of  the  North- 
ern Bank- of  Tennessee  —  happened  to 
be  the  first.  "The  general  effect  on 
business?"  he  said,  repeating  the 
question.  He  paused  for  careful 
thought,  then  said-  , 

"I  should  say  that  the  sales-day  plan 
increases  the  retail  business  in  Clarks- 
villc by  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  plan  merely  in- 
creases by  that  much  the  business  done 
the  sales  day  itself;  for,  in  most  in- 
stances of  specific  stores,  that  increase 
amounts  to  three  or  four  hundred  per 
rent.  But  I  mean  that  over  the  course 
of  a  year  the  sales  day  is  responsible  for 
an  inrrease  of  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
rent  in  the  total  volume  of  business 
done  in  the  city.  That,  of  course,  is 
important.  But  there  is  another  con- 
sideration that,  in  my  opinion,  is 
equally  important;  and  that  is  what 
might  be  called  a  civic  or  social  con- 
sideration. Sales  day  brings  the  peo- 
ple of  the  rural  sections  — our  neigh- 
bors—into Clarksville.  It  brings  them 
closer  to  us;  it  enables  us  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  them.  And 
better  acquaintance  makes  for  better 
citizenship  among  us  all." 
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Diagonally  across  Franklin  Slrcct 
fmm  the  Northern  Bank  is  the  store 
of  Harry  C.  Gcrhart  &  Son.  dry  goods 
and  men's  clothing.  The  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  talked  about  sales-day 
results  while  he  worked  on  the  "floor" 
during  a  lunch  hour. 

"The  last  sales  day  produced  an 
interesting  demonstration  of  the  'pull- 
ing' power  of  the  plan."  Mr.  Gerhart 
said.  "Just  for  fun,  I  tabulated  the 
checks  that  we  received  on  that  day. 
They  totaled  seventy-three  and  they 
were  drawn  on  seventeen  different 
out-of-town  banks;  and  one  of  those 
seventeen  banks  is  in  a  town  sixty-three 
miles  away. 

"In  the  clothing  line  the  best  plan 
for  the  individual  merchant  seems  to 
be  to  select  as  his  leader  some  low- 
priced  article,  such  as  'working*  shirts 
or  underwear.  For  instance,  here's  a 
blue  shirt  that  we  offered  at  sixty-three 
cents  on  one  of  the  sales  days.  We 
sold  six  hundred  of  those  shirts. 
That  meant  that  that  single  item 
brought  at  least  six  hundred  persons 
into  the  store.  On  another  sales  day 
we  tried  suits,  to  sell  at  $32.50.  We 
sold  seventy-three  suits.  For  suits, 
that  was  a  good  day's  volume.  But 
that  item,  you  sec,  brought  in  only 
seventy-three  customers. 

"I  should  say  that  our  sales  of 
•specials'  on  a  sales  day  amount  to  not 
more  than  one-third  of  our  total  of 
sales  for  the  day.  And  yet,  over  the 
course  of  the  year  the  plan  is  responsi- 
ble, I  estimate,  for  an  increase  of 
SI  2.000  to  $15,000  in  our  Monday 
business." 

A  dry  goods  store  next?  Very  well 
-The  Mammoth,  Simon  Ncwbcrger, 
proprietor. 

"On  a  Monday,  before  the  Ad  Club 
instituted  the  sales-day  plan,  our  sales 
used  to  run  between  four  and  five 
hundred  dollars,"  Mr.  Newberger  said. 
"Now  our  Monday  sales  total  sixteen 
hundred  to  twenty-two  hundred  dol- 
lars. It  is  possible  that  the  sales  day 
'pulls'  a  little  from  the  Saturday  pre- 
ceding and  from  a  day  or  two  following 
the  first  Monday.  But  the  net  gain  is 
at  least  twenty  per  cent." 

As  did  the  others.  Mr.  Ncwbcrger 
outlined  the  whole  plan.  As  did  the 
others,  he  dwelt  with  emphasis  upon 
one  phase  of  the  general  subject.  But 
because  he  was  particularly  emphatic 
about  that  one  phase,  it  may  be  well  to 
let  Mr.  Ncwbcrger  discuss  it  as 
spokesman  for  his  fellow  merchants  in 
C.larksvillc: 

"The  very  spirit  and  soul  of  the 
whole  plan  is  co-operation.  Sales-day 
plans  have  been  tried  out  in  other  com- 
munities. I  know  of  one  city  not  far 
from  here  in  which  the  merchants  ex- 
perimented with  the  very  same  method 
we  arc  using  here.  But  the  experi- 
ment was  a  failure:  and   it  was  a 

lure  simply  because  the  merchants 


hadn't  learned  to  pull  together.  They 
carried  with  them  into  their  experi- 
ment their  old  ideas  of  individual  com- 
petition. In  such  an  atmosphere  as 
that  the  sales-day  plan  simply  will  not 
work. 

"Here  in  Clarksville  we  have  learned, 
I  believe,  the  true  meaning  of  co-opera- 
tion. Just  as  an  instance:  If  a  cus- 
tomer comes  into  this  store  on  a  sales 
day  and  asks  for  a  certain  article  that 
is  being  offered  as  a  'special'  at  another 
store,  we  don't  try  to  sell  him.  In- 
stead we  say.  'You  can  get  that  at 
such-and-such  a  store  at  such-and- 
such  a  price.'  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  every  other  store  in  the  city.  Un- 
doubtedly the  plan  is  a  good  thing  for 
a  retail  community.  But — and  I 
don't  think  you  can  emphasize  this 
point  too  much  — to  succeed  the  plan 
must  have  behind  it  genuine,  unselfish 
co-operation." 

HARDWARE?  Let's  hear  from  J.  C. 

Gotham,  head  of  the  J.  C.  Gotham 
Hardware  Company.  Mr.  Gotham 
told  of  results  in  his  own  store:  besides, 
he  went  in  some  detail  into  matters  of 
merchandising  technique  to  "tie  up" 
with  the  plan. 

"On  an  ordinary  Monday,  before  the 
Ad  Club  started  the  sales  days,  our 
business  would  be  around  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars."  Mr.  Gotham  said. 
"Nowadays  our  Monday  business 
amounts  to  two  or  three  times  that 
figure  and  we  have  run  as  high  as 
eleven  hundred  dollars  for  a  single 
sales  day.  We  have  sold  seven  hun- 
dred brooms  between  seven  and  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  hundred 
pieces  of  aluminum  ware  in  a  single  day. 

"I  plan  for  sales  day  well  in  advance. 
Bight  now,  for  instance,  I'm  working 
sixty  days  ahead -by  that  I  mean  that 
I  select  my  'specials'  well  in  advance 
and  get  them  into  stock.  Two  con- 
siderations regulate  my  choice  of  sales 
items,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
merchandise  must  be  good  and  the 
price  right.  I  always  pick  something 
moderate  in  price,  something  that 
doesn't  have  to  be  wrapped,  something 
that  is  small  enough  to  be  carried  in 
the  hand  and  yet  large  enough  to  be 
noticed  on  the  street.  That's  one 
consideration.  The  other  considera- 
tion is  the  availability  of  the  merchan- 
dise. Usually  I  pick  something  that  a 
local  jobber  has  on  hand.  Then,  if 
my  stock  runs  out  on  sales  day,  I  can 
get  more  in  a  hum-. 

"Now  I  could  offer  steel  ranges,  for 
instance,  and  maybe  I'd  sell  ten  or  a 
dozen.  But  that  item  would  bring 
only  a  handful  of  customers  into  the 
store.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I 
offered  roasters  at  ninety-eight  cents 
instead  of  the  regular  price  of  a  dollar- 
fifteen.  I  sold  three  hundred  of  them  in 
a  single  day.  But.  in  addition  to  the 
roasters,  I  sold  a  deuce  of  a  lot  of  other 


stuff  to  the  three  hundred  customers 
that  the  roasters  brought  in.  On 
another  day  my  'specials'  were  wash- 
tubs  and  galvanized  iron  buckets. 
We  sold  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  tubs 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
buckets  before  ten  o'clock — sold  out. 
in  fact,  and  I  sprinted  out  to  a  local 
jobber  and  got  more. 

"I  plan  not  to  lose  money  on  the 
'specials'  themselves.  Generally  I'm 
able  to  make  them  carry  the  extra 
expense  of  the  sale  — the  advertising  in 
the  sales  sheet  and  the  supplementary 
advertising  in  the  newspapers.  On 
the  last  sales  day,  for  instance,  the 
'specials'  alone  returned  a  net  profit  of 
forty-seven  dollars,  and  that  after 
they  had  paid  for  the  advertising." 

Drugs?  Listen  to  the  testimony  of 
G.  M.  ("Doc.")  Sadler,  of  the  Dickson- 
Sadler  Drug  Company.  This  drug 
store,  by  the  way,  is  a  glorified  drug 
store,  a  store  that  carries  "everything 
from  pins  to  pianos." 

"We  sell  seven  to  eight  hundred 
rolls  of  wall  paper  or  a  couple  hundred 
alarm  clocks,  or  two  or  three  hundred 
candlesticks  on  asinglesalesday,"  Mr. 
Sadlersaid.  "It  happens,  you  know,  that 
we  run  our  store  on  the  principle  that 
drugs  themselves  should  serve  merely 
to  draw  that  small  percentage  of  Un- 
people of  the  community  that  need 
drugs  and  that  the  big  volume  of  sales 
comes  from  the  other  things  we  carry. 
Because  of  our  adoption  of  that 
principle,  we  naturally  are  'strong'  for 
the  sales-day  plan." 

Groceries?  Let  Sterling  Northing- 
ton  speak  for  the  grocers.  Admittedly 
Northington  may  be  more  or  less 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  plan.  He 
was  the  only  retail  grocer  that  went 
along  when  the  Clarksville  Ad  Club 
made  its  pilgrimage  to  Neosho.  But 
as  a  man  who  sold  2,400  pounds  of 
coffee  in  a  single  day,  he  seems  quali- 
fied to  testify.  He's  a  busy  man,  is 
Northington.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Ad  Club;  he  is  active— "mixed 
up,"  he  calls  it— in  the  affairs  of  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  the  Clarksville  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  retail  gro- 
cers' association.  Besides,  he  has  a 
business  of  his  own  to  run.  But 
Northington  will  take  time,  at  any 
time  and  under  almost  any  circum- 
stances, to  talk  about  sales  day. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "the  blamed  thing 
is  virtually  automatic.  All  that  a 
community  has  to  do  is  to  start  it  — 
start  it  right  and  in  the  right  spirit 
—  and  it  almost  runs  itself.  A  man  just 
seems  to  increase  his  business  in  spite 
of  himself. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  the 
individual  merchant,  headwork  helps. 
But  sometimes,  you  know,  a  fellow  just 
hits  on  a  hunch  and  he  plays  it  and  it 
works  so  well  that  it  astonishes  him. 
In  my  own  experience  with  sales  day,  1 
remember  the  instance  of  the  washing 
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A  Clock  It  Pays  to  Watch 

By  Charles  E.  Duffie 
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OUT  m  HOLDREGE.  Nebraska, 
in  one  of  the  biggest  country- 
town  stores  in  the  United  States, 
the  president,  general  manager,  buyers, 
salespeople  and  even  the  office  boy 
"watch  the  clock."  and  find  that  it 

There  arc  several  clocks,  in  fact,  and 
they  do  not  mark  the  passing  of  the 
hours  at  all;  instead  they  visualize  the 
company's  sales,  day  by  day,  and  show, 
first,  the  sales  of  each  department  for 
the  current  month,  one  year 
ago;  second,  the  sales  of  the 
department  the  correspond- 
ing month  this  year,  and 
third,  the  purchases  for  the 
department  to  date. 

Holdrege.  according  to 
the  census  of  1920.  has  a 
population  of  3.108. 

On  walking  into  the  store 
of  the  K.Johnson  Company, 
one  is  not  surprised  to  find 
as  modern  a  merchandise 
establishment  as  can  be 
found  anywhere  —  not  ex- 
cepting the  large  cities. 
One  is  a  little  surprised, 
however,  when  L.  T. 
Johnson,  the  manager,  says 
in  a  matter-of-fact  way 
that  the  sales  in  1920  were 
"right  around  $600,000;" 
but  after  a  trip  through 
the  store,  where  one  may 
find  everything  that  the 
modern  department  store 
has.  from  $1,500  fur  coats 
for  women  to  the  10-ccnt 
table  in  the  economy  base- 
ment, the  wonder  begins  ■*« 
to  subside;  and  when  one 
gets  into  the  general  offices  and  finds 
an  advertising  department  as  complete 
us  modern  equipment  can  make  it, 
with  addressing  machines  that  feed 
themselves,  a  mailing  list  of  15,000 
names,  the  system  of  records  that  tell, 
every  night,salcs, purchases  and  profits, 
one  no  longer  wonders  at  the  record 
this  institution  has  made. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  clocks  that 
this  year  are  the  center  of  interest  to 
everyone  in  the  store,  and  that,  perhaps, 
are  doing  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  to  keep  the  volume  up. 

There  are  twelve  of  these  "clocks" 
mounted  in  a  frame  on  the  wall  over 
Mr.  Johnson's  desk.  There  is  one  for 
each  department;  one  for  the  store 
month,  and  one  for  the  store  year. 

Kach  consists  of  a  cardboard  face 
ruled  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
particular  department  it  represents. 


Over  this  face  three  hands  move,  day 
by  day.  The  longest  one  points  to  the 
sales  of  the  department  for  the  current 
month  of  1920;  the  intermediate  hand 
records  the  sales  of  the  current  month 
this  year;  and  the  shortest  one  points 
to  the  amount  of  purchases  made  by 
the  department  during  the  month. 

In  the  illustration,  for  example,  the 
clock  shows  that  in  May,  1920,  the 
sales  were  $2,473;  that  at  the  date  this 
record  is  shown  the  May  sales  for  1921 
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nd  record*  t  h«  ealee  of  Department  C  for  May,  1928; 
A  the  same  department 'e  aalca  for  May,  !9Jt,  todr- 
hand  the  department*,  purchase*  for  May,  1921.  to 

amount  to  about  $900,  and  that  goods 
to  the  amount  of  $450  have  been 
purchased  so  far  during  the  month. 

In  the  center  of  the  dial  is  the  record 
of  sales  by  months,  while  the  divisions 
of  the  circle  arc  made  in  units  of 
convenience  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
each  department.  Department  "G," 
chosen  for  an  example,  is  one  of  the  small 
departments  of  the  store,  and  the 
scale  is  graduated  into  $50  units, 
totaling  $3,000.  which  is  ample  for  the 
monthly  sales  of  this  particular 
department.  The  figures  representing 
monthly  sales,  it  may  be  said,  are 
fictitious,  being  thus  shown  to  make 
the  illustration  more  clear.  Figures 
actually  placed  on  the  clocks  in  the 
Johnson  store  are  in  code. 

"I  devised  this  system,  following  a 
suggestion  of  a  friend  who  had  seen 
clock  faces  used  in  another  big  western 


store,  but  for  an  entirely  different 
purpose,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
general  manager,  in  explaining  the  idea. 

"In  former  years  wc  used  quotas  in 
each  department  to  increase  our  busi- 
ness. These  worked  out  very  satis- 
factorily. But  when  the  slump  came 
last  fall,  it  was  easy  to  sec  that  quotas 
would  not  play  their  proper  parts,  this 
year  at  least. 

"What  was  needed,  as  I  saw  it,  was 
some  method  of  bringing  before  our 
salespeople  and  department 
buyers,  in  a  graphic  way, 
just  what  we  were  up 
against  during  these  times; 
to  show  them  just  how  hard 
we  must  fight  for  business, 
and  to  let  them  know,  day 
by  day,  how  we  are  suc- 
ceeding. 

"Each  morning  the  girl  in 
charge  of  our  sales  records 
compiles  the  figures  for  each 
department.  Then  she  goes 
to  the  board  and  moves  the 
intermediate  hands  on  the 
different  clocks  ahead  to  a 
point  where  they  record  the 
business  of  the  departments 
up  to  and  including  the 
previous  day's  business. 

"The  shortest  hands, 
representing  purchases,  are 
moved  ahead  as  goods  arc 
purchased.  These  two 
hands,  together  with  the 
longest  one,  which  shows 
the  business  for  the  corre- 
sponding month  last  year, 
visualize  the  department 
activities,  in  my  opinion,  in 
a  way  no  other  record  could. 
"The  first  of  each  month,  of  course, 
all  hands  arc  reset— the  large  one  to 
the  current  month's  sales  for  last 
year,  the  two  others  placed  together 
at  the  top.  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
sec  the  care  with  which  not  only  de- 
partment managers,  but  salespeople 
as  well,  come  to  the  office  each  day 
and  look  at  their  clock.  It  prevents 
overbuying,  of  course,  but  it  does 
more  than  that  — it  shows  all  of  us  just 
how  much  behind,  if  at  all,  we  arc  in 
sales;  and  this  is  a  wonderful  incen- 
tive to  greater  efforts.  To  make  the 
intermediate  hands  overtake  the  long 
ones,  before  the  last  day  of  any  month, 
is  the  task  that  each  sets  for  himself; 
and  while  we  do  not  always  succeed, 
of  course,  I  am  satisfied  that  wc 
have  done  much  more  business  than 
would  have  been  possible  under  the 
old  quota  system. 


the  inter- 
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Science  and  Your  Shipping  Box 

How  the  Packing  Expert  is  Saving  Millions  to  Industry  by  Making 
Boxes  and  Crates  More  Durable,  More  Compact  and  Better  Balanced 


A  NATIVE  OF  YAP,  in  the  right 
AM   field  bleachers  for  his  first  ball 
•*       game,  wouldn't  be  able  to  see 
the   difference  between 
pitching  a  straight  ball  and 
a  baffling  drop.    To  him, 
throwing  a  ball  would  be 
just  throwing  a  ball.  But 
the  whole  Western  world, 
and  part  of  the  Eastern, 
knows  that  there  is  science 
in  it. 

So,  too,  may  the  unin- 
itiated man  stand  in  the 
packing  department  of  an 
American  factory  watching 
Mike  Pucilek  nailing  up  a 
box  of  goods  bound  for 
Iquiquc,  Chile,  and  see  no 
science  in  that.  The  science, 
however,  is  there.  The  dif- 
ference between  Mike  and 
the  ball  pitcher  is  that  some- 
body else  does  all  the 
thinking  for  Mike.  He  puts 
science  into  his  boxes  with- 
out knowing  it. 

No  longer  is  a  good  box 
just  a  box,  or  a  good  crate 
merely  a  crate.  These  con- 
tainers are  designed  by 
engineers.  A  new  engineer- 
ing profession  is  growing  up 
to  make  them  what  they 
ought  to  be. 

They  arc  of  "balanced 
construction;"  that  is,  the 
weight  and  strength  of  every 
piece  and  every  joint,  the 
size  and  spacing  of  nails,  the 
gaugeof  metal  strap,  and  the  measure- 
ments of  all  the  other  elements  in  the 
containers  are  just  right  to  balance  the 
strength  of  all  the  others.  Overstrong 
parts  arc  reduced  and  weak  ones 
strengthened,  often  at  a  great  saving 
of  lumber.  Packing  in  this  country 
in  1918  required  4.55O.0OO.O00  board 
feet,  or  five  times  as  much  as  the 
furniture  industry  and  twenty-five 
times  as  much  as  shipbuilding. 

To  be  '"balanced."  containers  must 
lie  shaped  and  loaded  so  as  to  handle 
easily.  A  cube  is  the  ideal,  provided 
its  load  inside  is  equally  distributed. 
Hut  whatever  the  shape,  there  is 
always  a  way  to  get  the  center  of 
gravity  fairly  near  the  center  of  the 
container.  A  lopsided  load  in  a  single 
l>o\  may  cause  more  blasphemy  and 
wreckage  than  a  whole  car  full  of  big. 
heavy  and  "square"  freight. 

furthermore,  these  new  engineers - 
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The  new  three-way-comer  typecrf  crnti*i»  twice  ■■•rrung  iu  the  ordinary  type 


and  some  of  the  old  ones  who  arc 
beginning  to  see  the  science  in  their 
own  profession —  arc  getting  products 
squeezed  down  into  more  compact 
form,  using  slrawboard.  "bogus  paper" 
and  wooden  bracings  inside  of  boxes 
instead  of  great  quantities  of  loose  and 
unreliable  excelsior,  sawdust  and  crum- 
pled paper.  Thus  they  are  reducing 
not  only  the  cost  of  packing  materials, 
but  also  the  time  and  labor  expense 
of  putting  goods  into  boxes.  At  the 
same  lime  they  reduce,  in  export 
shipping,  the  items  of  cartage,  storage, 
insurance,  ocean  rates  and  import 
duties. 

Not  all  American  shippers  have 
begun  to  profit  by  the  skill  of  this  new 
profession.  Vast  numbers  of  "just 
boxes"  are  still  in  use  and  failure  to 
protect  goods  in  transit  in  this  country, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
Tniled  Stales  Forest  Products  Labora- 


tory at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  is  costing 
American  business  the  stupendous  sum 
of  1500,000  a  day. 

American  railroads  paid 
shippers  $105,000,000  for 
losses  and  damage  during 
1919.  Of  course  not  all  of 
this  can  be  charged  to  bad 
packing,  for  the  ordinary 
proportion  is  40  per  cent 
loss  and  60  per  cent  damage, 
but  government  and  rail- 
road experts  estimate  that 
a  good  deal  more  than  half 
the  damage  item  can  be 
traced  to  bad  packing. 
These  figures,  moreover,  ap- 
ply only  to  freight  in  the 
hands  of  the  railroads.  This 
tremendous  loss  to  industry 
is  being  reduced  steadily, 
for,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
box  cars  have  no  conscience 
and  freight  bouncers  have 
little,  a  box  or  crate  scien- 
tifically made  can  travel 
with  a  good  deal  of  safety 
over  our  railroads. 

Losses  due  to  bad  pack- 
ing have  driven  a  number 
of  American  manufacturers 
to  overhaul  and  reorganize 
their  packing  procedure  and 
to  spend  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  doing  it.  A  great 
many  other  concerns,  just 
beginning  to  realize  the  evil 
and  the  remedy,  are  giving 
at  least  spasmodic  attention 
to  their  packing. 
The  wide-awake  ones  have  employed 
the  few  available  packing  engineers  of 
the  new  order  and  a  handful  of  indus- 
tries have  gone  so  far  as  to  establish 
laboratories  for  these  men  to  use.  In 
these  laboratories  — all  copied  more  or 
lesscloscly  after  the  testing  department 
of  the  United  States  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
where  studies  are  continually  being 
made  for  shippers  everywhere  —  there  is 
usually  a  variety  of  equipment  for 
subjecting  containers  to  all  sorts  of 
indignities.  Every  test  imitates  some 
shock  or  strain  that  containers  must 
be  able  to  endure  in  transit. 

Does  it  seem  idle  and  wasteful  play 
to  put  half-a-dozen  boxes  of  glassware 
into  a  huge,  wooden,  open-ended  drum 
so  that  the  boxes  have  the  tumbling 
of  their  lives?  While  the  experts  stand 
back  and  look  on.  those  six  boxes, 
representing  six  ways  of  packing  that 
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particular  glass  article,  go  bumpcly- 
banging  until  they  break  up.  The 
onlookers  see  exactly  how  each  box 
performs  under  all  sorts  of  conditions 
and  thus  demonstrate  in  practice  what 
they  had  figured  out  in  theory. 

The  best  made  box  can  then  be 
chosen  and,  although  $2. (XX)  worth  (if 
glass  was  smashed  in  a  single  day  in 
such  a  drum,  yet  how  much  more 
expensive  —  and  how  much  less  edu- 
cational—it would  have  bttt  h;ttl  the 
manufacturer  tested  out  box  after  box 
by  putting  them  into  actual  use  in 
carload  lots! 

Then  there  is  the  compression  test, 
in  which  containers  are  put  under 
various  degrees  of  pressure  at  all  angles 
to  show  just  how  much  weight  they 
can  stand  in  freight  car  or  ship's  hold. 
They  arc  hoisted  in  air,  fully  loaded, 
and  dropped  various  distances  to  light 
Hal.  eornerwisc,  or  in  any  other  peril- 
ous position  on  unyielding  Honrs  of 
steel  or  concrete. 

These  packing  experts  exercise  fertile 
imaginations  in  conceiving  tests  for 
the  containers  they  design,  and  they 
know  no  mercy.  They  are  just  as 
merciless  with  a  package  as  the  most 
case-hardened  stevedore,  for  that  pack- 
age has  to  be  built  to  meet  the 
stevedore  at  his  worst. 

Building  containers  that  stand  these 
tests  is  notamatlcralonc 
of  substituting  planks  for 
three-quarter-inch  stuff, 
chains  for  banding  wire, 
and  spikes  for  ten-penny 
nails.  Very  often  it  is 
a  question  of  lessening 
weight  instead  of  increas- 
ing it,  of  using  a  different 
type  of  corner  construc- 
tion, or  merely  of  driving 
the  nails  according  to 
another  plan.  Sometimes 
the  addition  of  a  few 
well-placed  nails 
strengthens  a  box  a  full 
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100  per  cent.  That  sort  of  thing  is 
the  scientific  element  in  the  business 
of  packing. 

Kxact  standards  for.  every  detail  in 
a  box  or  crate  have  been  worked  out 
by  the  United  States  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  by  groups  of  railroads, 
by  the  National  Association  of  Box 
Manufacturers,    by   The  American 
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sides  is  less  than 


Thla  table  of  nail  gauges,  compiled  by  the  National  Boi  Manufacturers'  Association, 
shows  what  nails  to  use  for  woods  of  various  species  and  thickness 


Society  for  Testing  Materials,  and 
other  such  organizations.  Containers 
that  do  not  conform  to  these  standards 
may  be  weak,  or  they  may  be  far 
heavier  and  costlier  than  they  need  be 
to  possess  the  required  strength. 

There  Ls  Ihe  matter  of  nailing,  foi 
instance.  You  wouldn't  think  there 
was  anything  intricate  about  putting 
the  lid  on  a  box.  Almost  as  well  call 
pic-caling  intricate.  It's  another  case 
of  the  Yapper  in  the  right  field  bleach- 
ers. How  could  the  untutored  be 
expected  to  know  offhand  that  cement- 
coated  nails  hold  30  per  cent  belter 
than  smooth  nails'?  How  could  he 
know  that  Ihis  holding  power  is  fully 
.r>0  per  cent  greater  when  the  nail  is 
driven  across  the  grain  than  when 
driven  into  Ihe  end  of  il?  Or  thai  the 
holding  power  of  a  nail  varies  widely 
between  bass  wood  and  beech?  Or 
that  a  nail  over-driven  by  so  little  as  a 
single  wallop  of  the  hammer  loses 
from  15  to  40  per  cent  of  ils  hold,  due 
to  the  crushing  of  the  wood  fibre  by 
the  nail  head? 

And  how  could  he  know  that  he 
should  spot  his  nails  in  evenly  staggered 
rows,  when  cleats  are  used  at  box  ends, 
so  that  approximately  half  of  them 
reach  into  the  cleat  and  the  other  half 
into  Ihe  end? 

And  how,  above  all,  could  he  de- 
termine nail  sizes  and 
spacings  with  respect  to 
the  weight  and  kind  of 
lumber  used?  This  is 
highly  important.  In  the 
first  place,  the  packer 
classifies  woods  accord- 
ing to  their  density,  the 
common  ones  grouping 
thus: 

Group  I :  Alpine  fir, 
aspen,  balsam  fir,  bass- 
wood,  cedar,  cottonwood, 
cypress,  Norway  pine, 
spruce,  yellow  poplar. 
Group  II:  Douglas 
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fir.  hemlock,  larch,  south- 
ern yellow  pine. 

(iroup  HI:  Black 
nsh.  black  gum.  maple 
(soft  or  silver),  red  gum, 
sycamore,  white  elm. 

Group  IV:  Beech, 
birch,  hackberry,  oak, 
rock  elm,  white  ash. 

With  these  groupings 
in  mind,  he  then  follows 
a  table  of  nail  gauges, 
arranged  by  the  National 
Box  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation. 

Having  chosen  the 
right  size  of  nails,  the 
packer  spaces  them  ac- 
cording to  this  rule:  "In 
nailing  side,  top,  or  bot- 
tom to  ends,  six-penny  or 
smaller  nails  should  be 
spaced  not  to  exceed 
inches  apart,  when  driven 
into  the  side  grain  of  the 
box  end,  and  not  to 
exceed  inches  apart 
when  driven  into  the  end 
grain  of  the  end.  With 
mills  larger  than  six- 
penny the spacing  should 
be  increased  one-fourth 
inch  for  each  penny  over 
six. 

"In  nailing  top  and 
bottom  to  sides,  the  nails 
should  be  spaced  six 
inches  apart  when  the  nails  arc  six- 
penny or  smaller,  increasing  the  spac- 
ing one  inch  for  each  penny  over  six." 

Banding  a  box,  a  process  that  looks 
almost  as  simple  as  hitching  the  big 
strap  around  the  family  trunk,  is  also 
an  art,  as  packing  engineers  have 
proved.  Strap  of  one  kind  or  another 
Ls  often  necessary  for  heavy  goods  or 
for  large  containers,  whether  the  load 
be  light  or  heavy,  and  should  be  put 
on  practically  every  export  box. 

Plain,  flat  unanncalcd  steel  strap. 
Coated  to  prevent  rust,  Ls  preferable  to 
annealed  wire  or  iron  strap  for  most 
uses,  because  its  tensile  strength  is 
30  per  cent  greater,  and  it  is  less  likely 
to  stretch  or  break.  Of  course  a 
stretcher  must  be  used  in  applying  any 
sort  of  banding  metal,  for  the  value  of 
banding  lies  in  its  constant  grip.  It 
must  be  tight,  loo.  to  prevent  it  from 
festooning  if  the  luml>cr  in  the  box 
should  shrink.  A  band  should  be 
placed  around  each  end  of  a  box 
parallel  to  the  ends,  and  export  boxes 
should  be  strapped  longitudinally,  with 
n  band  at  both  top  and  bottom.  The 
thickness  and  width  of  the  strap  depend 
upon  Ihcsize,  gross  weight,  construc- 
tion and  contents  of  the  container. 
Usually  a  half-inch  strap,  eighteen 
mie-hundrcdths  of  an  inch  thick,  Ls 
satisfactory  for  boxes  up  to  100  pounds. 
1  leavier  boxes  may  need  straps  fivc- 
Itu  by  twenty  onc-hundredths  or 
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three-quarters  by  fifteen  one-hun- 
dredths, cither  of  which  has  a  tensile 
strength  of  about  1,200  pounds. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the 
kind  of  lumber  to  be  employed. 
Contrary  to  general  belief,  this  is  not 
so  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
strength  as  the  type  of  nailing  and 
fastening  to  be  used,  for  almost  any 
species  of  wood  cut  to  proper  size  will 
serve  if  it  has  been  properly  seasoned 
and  has  few  or  no  defects. 

T  UMBER  used  green  will  ruin  the 
best  job  of  nailing  and  strapping,  for 
as  it  dries  it  shrinks.  If  it  is  seasoned 
down  to  general  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, 12  or  18  per  cent  moisture 
content;  if  there  are  few  knots,  season 
checks  or  openings  in  the  grain,  and  if 
these  few  arc  so  placed  as  to  have 
slight  weakening  effect  upon  the  con- 
tainer, then  it  is  not  so  important 
whether  the  wood  is  hard  oak  or  soft 
pine.  The  packing  specialist  will  pick 
the  species  his  company  can  buy 
cheapest  and  design  the  thickness  of 
his  pieces  to  suit. 

The  sizes  and  thicknesses  he  decides 
upon  arc  important.  Standard  dimen- 
sion stuff,  4,  f>.  8. 10  and  12  inches  wide, 
is  used  wherever  possible  for  the  sake 
of  economy.  The  wider  it  is.  the 
better,  because  wide  boards  give 
a  box  more  rigidity  and  a  defect  is 
less   likelv  to  cause   a  break.  The 


thicknesses  depend  not 
only  upon  the  size  of  the 
box,  the  weight  of  the 
contents  and  the  amount 
of  support  given  by  the 
contents  to  the  box  sides, 
but  also  upon  the  species 
of  wood.  Extra  thin 
material  usually  must  be 
of  the  hardwoods,  such 
as  beech,  birch,  maple, 
ash,  oak  or  gum,  regard- 
less of  how  light  the  load 
is  to  be,  for  nails  must 
have  something  sub- 
stantial to  hold,  to,  even 
if  the  container  Ls  filled 
with  nothing  heavier 
than  hats. 

The  specialist  also 
designs  packing  with  the 
idea  of  preventing  pil- 
fering. A  box  without  a 
strap  around  its  ends 
presents  no  obstacle  to 
a  man  with  a  nail-puller. 
Top  boards  lifl  off  and 
replace  easily.  Proper 
strapping,  however,  in- 
terferes greatly  with  the 
success  of  the  pilferer's 
business. 

If  the  padding  or 
bracing  inside  a  box  is 
properly  chosen  and  ar- 
ranged, the  weight  and 
size  of  the  package  may 
Corrugated  or  straw- 
board,  bent  to  fit  odd-shaped  spaces, 
has  saved  many  a  manufacturer  the 
heavy  cost  of  paper  and  excelsior. 
Used  as  partitions,  this  material  is 
often  better  than  wood,  for  it  offers 
strong  resistance  and  does  not  shatter 
as  easily  as  wood. 

With  the  paper  board  the  job  of 
packing  usually  is  speedier  and  cheaper. 
Then,  too,  the  container  escapes  the 
internal  strain  caused  by  insecure 
contents.  Sometimes  the  style  of 
packing  a  product  may  be  changed 
entirely  to  great  advantage,  just  as  the 
United  States  Ordnance  Department 
saved  $50,000,000  in  ocean  rales  on 
textiles,  such  as  socks  and  officers' 
uniforms,  by  bailing  them  instead  of 
boxing. 

The  question  of  damage  by  wealher 
and  stevedores'  hooks  must  likewise 
he  considered.  For  bales,  iibreboard 
testing  not  less  than  200  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  Mullen  test,  wrapped 
around  the  bale  under  the  burlap  or 
canvas  cover,  is  excellent  protection 
from  hooks.  If  the  bales  are  kept 
down  to  140  pounds  and  have  ears  on 
the  corners,  they  will  be  hit  by  fewer 
hooks. 

Time  was  when  waterproofing  boxes 
and  crates  was  a  tough  job  for  a 
packer,  but  not  today.  Ordinarily  all 
metal  parts  subject  to  rust  arc  slushed 
with  a  good  anti-rust  compound,  one 


be  reduced. 
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Why  So  Many  Grocers  Fail 

A  Survey  of  160  Stores  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Shows  That  the  Small 
Retailer's  Expenses  Eat  Up  His  Receipts,  and  Too  Often  His  Capital 
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A  BOUT  TWO  YEARS  AGO 
y/M  Theodore  Macklin  went  lo  Ihc 
University  of  Wisconsin  to  lake 
the  chair  of  professor 
of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics. At  the  age  of 
thirty,  he  had  worked 
his  way  through  school 
and  university  by  pick- 
ing berries,  mixing 
eoncretc,  building 
foundations  and  sell- 
ing aluminum  cooking 
utensils.  After  gradu- 
ation he  had  done 
enough  research  work 
among  the  farmers  as 
an  agriculture  special- 
ist to  learn  that  while 
the  average  farmer  is 
interested  in  produc- 
ing four  ears  of  corn 
where  one  grew  before, 
he  is  even  more  in- 
terested in  producing 
net  profits. 

Convinced  that 
theories   and  conclu- 
sions are  valueless  un- 
less they  are  founded 
on  facts  and  figures. 
Professor  Macklin 
undertook  to  survey 
the  retail  marketing  of  food  producls 
in  Madison.  His  first  class  at  the  uni- 
versity consisted  of  sixteen  graduate 
students.   These  he  put  on  the  job. 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Wisconsin 
Division  of  Markets  and  the  backing 
of  the  Madison  Association  of  Com- 
merce. 

They  set  out  to  make  a  complete 
survey  of  the  1G0  grocery  and  meat 
stores  of  the  city,  supplied  with 
qucstionaires  asking  each  retailer  for 
figures  on  every  imaginable  item,  from 
the  expense  for  postage  stamps  to  the 
number  of  days  the  good  wife  worked 
in  the  store  without  getting  any  money 
from  her  husband. 

This  survey  was  completed  this  year, 
and  the  following  arc  some  of  the  main 
facts  it  brought  to  light: 

Scvenlv-nine  of  the  ICO  stores  sold 
$3,326,890  worth  of  food  during  1919. 
On  this  basis  Professor  Macklin  esti- 
mated that  $6,738,000  worth  of  food 
was  sold  by  the  full  160  stores.  The 
majority  of  storekeepers  kept  no 
adequate  set  of  books.  Less  than  one- 
half  were  able  to  give  definite  figures 
on  the  cost  of  operation  and  the  size  of 
gross  margins. 

Nevertheless   the    survey  revealed 
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Thlacharr.  reproduced  from  Profcaaor  Macklin'*  book,  "Efficient  Marketing  for  Agriculture," 
soon  to  be  published  by  The  Macmlllan  Company,  ahowa  the  extent  to  which  etpenaea  eat 
up  profit*.  Of  too  *tore*  operating  on  grow  margin*  of  -W>  cent*  on  the  dollar,  the  well- 
managed  (tore  with  a  large  volume  will  pay  out  10  cent*  In  expense*  and  retain  20  cent* 
profit,  while  the  atore  at  the  other  extreme  not  only  make*  no  profit  but  loaea  2  cent*  on 

each  dollar  of  aale* 

that  five  stores,  representing  only  6.3 
per  cent  of  the  stores  studied,  produced 
one-third  of  the  total  sales. 

One-fifth  of  the  stores  made  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  sales. 

At  the  same  lime  10.1  percent  of  the 
stores  made  only  1  percent  of  the  total 
sales.  The  average  volume  for  the 
eight  smallest  stores  was  only  $-1,195, 
while  the  five  largest  stores  were 
averaging  $220,254  each. 

Out  of  each  dollar  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, the  average  retailer  spent  from 
84  lo  85  cents  for  his  merchandise.  The 
average  gross  margin  received  was  15 
to  16  cents.  The  average  cost  of  doing 
business  was  from  11.7  lo  12.3  cents  on 
the  dollar,  leaving  an  average  net  profit 
of  from  2.5  lo  4.5  cents. 

More  significant,  perhaps,  arc  these 
facls,  revealed  by  Ihe  tabulated  figures. 

While  all  stores  —  those  that  lost 
money  and  those  that  made  the 
greatest  profils— sold  goods  of  the 
same  quality  at  virtually  Ihc  same 
prices,  there  was  a  decided  tendency  for 
costs  to  decrease,  per  dollar  of  sales,  in 
the  larger  stores.  The  smallest  stores 
had  the  highest  operating  expenses, 
while  at  the  same  time  their  margins 
were  the  highest. 


The  cost  of  labor  was  the  largest 
single  ilem  of  expense,  representing 
from  one-quarter  to  two-fifths  of  the 
total  margin,  taking 
from  4.1  cents  to  6.8 
cents  out  of  every 
dollar  received.  On 
its  face  the  tabulation 
seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  larger  stores 
had  the  higher  labor 
expense.  But  this,  it 
was  discovered,  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the 
large  stores  paid  all 
their  help,  while  most 
of  the  small  stores 
exploited  members  of 
the  storekeeper's 
family  by  using  their 
time  without  paying 
for  it. 

Delivery  costs  were 
Ihe  second  largest  ex- 
pense item.  They 
were  found  to  be  about 
constant  per  dollar  of 
sales  for  all  stores 
regardless  of  size.  The 
cost  of  operating 
delivery  systems 
amounted  to  from  one- 
eighth  to  almost 
one-fifth  of  the  gross  margins,  represent- 
ing from  2.2  cents  to  2.5  cents  out  of 
each  dollarof  sales.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  small  slores,  however,  could 
not  give  delivery  service  because  they 
could  not  meet  the  expense. 

One-eighth  to  onc-fiflh  of  the  gross 
margin,  or  from  1.2  cents  to  3.5  cents 
of  each  dollar  of  sales,  was  spent  for 
rent  and  warehouse  facilities.  Small 
stores  had  relatively  much  higher  rent 
expense  per  dollar  of  sales  than  large 
stores. 

The  many  small  expenses  remaining 
—  such  items  as  paper  bags,  wrapping 
paper,  siring,  stationery,  depreciation, 
advertising,  interest  paid  on  borrowed 
money  and  losses  through  bad  ac- 
counts—were  from  1.7  cents  to  6.7 
cents  of  each  dollar.  Here,  again,  these 
expenses  were  found  lo  be  lower  in  the 
large  slores  than  in  the  small  ones. 

The  figures  for  net  profits  indicated 
that  proprietors  of  the  smaller  estab- 
lishments did  not  earn  even  wages  for 
their  own  labor,  lo  say  nothing  of 
profits  and  interest  on  their  investment . 

In  fact,  it  was  found  that  even  in  the 
larger  stores,  where  there  might  be 
several  partners,  the  storekeeper  was 
not  highly  paid,  and  IhatjJIie^taHtjr 
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who  was  able  lo  earn  a  salary  of  $2,500 
was  the  exception. 

Kight  stores  lost  amounts  ranging 
from  $200  to  $1,921.  while  other  stores 
made  net  profits  around  $3,000.  Al- 
though the  selling  prices  were  practi- 
cally the  same  for  all,  the  losses  were 
the  direct  result  either  of  small  size  of 
business,  excessive  costs  due  to  bad 
management  or  inability  to  purchase 
Supplies* if)  the  right  quantities  and  at 
the  right  prices. 

Following  are  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions derived  from  the  survey,  to 
quota  Professor  Macklin: 

"Just  so  long  as  many  small,  ineffi- 
cient stores  remain  in 
business,  consumers 
need  not  expect  to 
obtain  foods  and  retail 
services  at  lower  costs, 
because,  small  stores 
can  neither  buy  goods 
to  advantage  nor 
reduce  operating  ex- 
penses. While  present 
margins  barely  cover 
the  expenses  of  small 
stores,  they  do  provide 
profits  for  stores  large 
enough  to  buy  effi- 
ciently and  to  reduce 
expenses.  Contrary  to 
public  belief,  it  is  the 
excessive  costs  of 
small,  inefficient  stores 
that  make  present 
margins  necessary. 
Those  stores  that  make 
prolils  do  so  not  by 
increasing  their 
margins,  but  by  reducing  their  costs. 

"Volume  of  business  is  the  first  step 
necessary  to  bring  increased  efficiency. 
Among  small  stores  increased  volume 
of  business  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  consolidation.  If  they  are  not  con- 
solidated, improvement  of  retailing 
requires  their  elimination. 

"There  is  a  close  relation  between 
volume  of  business  and  efficiency  of 
management.  They  are  complemen- 
tary. The  volume  is  all  too  small  in  the 
great  mass  of  stores,  simply  because  of 
the  character  of  the  storekeepers.  The 
man  with  no  ideals  and  no  standards, 
unintelligent  and  untrained,  cannot 
render  cllicicnt  service;  and  unless  he 
can  render  such  service  he  cannot  in- 
crease his  volume  of  business. 

"The  result  is  a  vicious  circle.  With 
low  standards,  it  is  easy  for  a  large 
number  to  gel  into  the  business,  and 
they  sub-divide  it  until  it  is  terribly 
small.  Small  volume  prevents  effi- 
cient management,  and  small  men 
<  :in't  increase  the  volume.  What  the 
retailing  business  needs  Is  men  ol 
imagination  and  force  — men  with 
plenty  of  brain  power  and  the  courage 
to  gel  ahead. 

"The  study  of  Madison  food  retailers 
hows  l hem  lo  be  strictly  competitive. 


Evils  that  have  been  attributed  lo 
profiteering  arc  directly  due  lo  weak- 
nesses of  competition.  Because  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  food  supply  of 
Madison  is  purchased  by  exceedingly 
small  concerns,  competition  is  regulated 
by  those  retailers  that  are  the  least 
efficient  buyers. 

"There  arc  two  current  ideals  of 
business.  One  is  based  on  maximum 
sales  at  minimum  margins;  the  other 
is  based  on  minimum  sales  at  maxi- 
mum margins.  The  former  is  more  in 
keeping  with  public  interest.  The 
large  slore  can  buy  cheaply  enough  to 
make,  a  profit  when  a  small  store  is 
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losing  money.  The  large  slore,  too, 
can  study  and  find  means  of  reducing 
costs,  which  the  small  slore  cannot 
always  do.  That  is  because  small 
stores  do  not  earn  enough  to  pay  even 
proper  wages,  let  alone  hiring  experts. 

"Under  present  conditions,  there- 
fore, margins  received  by  retailers  arc 
regulated  generally  by  the  margin 
required  to  keep  the  small,  inefficient 
slore  in  business. 

"This  is  unfortunate  because  the 
small  slore,  as  such,  has  not  the  funds 
with  which  lo  pay  for  management 
that  will  take  the  initiative  in  improv- 
ing retail  conditions.  Neither  can 
these  small  stores  bring  about  needed 
improvements  of  a  strictly  trade 
character,  such  as  standardized  ac- 
counting, systematized  and  unified 
deliveries,  uniform  credit  systems  and 
other  desirable  features. 

"To  have  all  stores  in  operation 
large  enough  lo  render  retail  services 
efficiently  requires  that  their  number 
be  reduced  either  by  consolidation  or 
elimination.  This  cannot  be  done 
easily  or  without  opposition.  That  it 
should  be  done  is  certain." 

This  flat-footed  conclusion  of  the 
professor  brings  us  to  the  slory  of  the 
four  Piper  brothers  — Sam.  Charles. 


Alfred  and  Howard  — and  the  new 
grocery  store.  How  the  store  grew 
and  branched  out,  only  to  consolidate 
again  into  the  largest  food  store  in 
Madison,  may  indicate  how  far  Pro- 
fessor Macklin's  conclusions  arc  sub- 
stantiated by  history. 

There  was  Sam  Piper,  just  out  of 
college,  with  his  new  grocery-  and  feed 
store  on  the  public  market  place, 
livery  market  day  the  farmers  from 
the  country  'round  about  would  drive 
their  carts  in  and  tie  old  Lucy  to  the 
long  hitching  post  in  the  center  of  the 
road  right  in  front  of  Sam's  door,  where 
they  couldn't  miss  him.  Sam's  store 
was  the  first  stop, 
g  gg.  There  they  selected 
their  food  supplies  und 
incidentally  traded  in 
their  homemade  butler 
and  their  homelaid 
eggs. 

Now  Sam  possessed 
intelligence  and  train- 
ing.    He  was  not 
afraid  of  work.    So  it 
was  not  long  before 
he  won  a  reputation 
among  the  farmers  for 
service  and  square 
dealing.    The  store 
prospered.    After  six 
months  Charles,  who 
was  on  the  farm, 
joined  him  in  partner- 
ship.   For  five  years 
they  handled  the 
farmer  trade  together; 
then  they  figured  it 
was  lime  to  branch  out. 
They  bought  out  a  grocery  store  on  the 
capilol  square,  in  a  good  location  next 
lo  the  poslofficc.    Here  Howard,  who 
had  been  attending  the  university, 
joined  forces  with  them. 

The  three  brothers  ran  the  two  stores 
for  two  years.  Then,  in  1902.  they 
bought  out  the  oldest  established 
grocery  slore  in  the  city.  Three  stores 
now  — two  on  the  city  square  and  one 
on  the  market  place. 

Still  these  weren't  enough  to  satisfy 
their  ambitions.  Four  years  later  they 
branched  out  again,  this  time  with  a 
store  in  the  university  district.  Howard 
look  charge  of  the  new  store,  and  the 
fourth  and  youngest  brother  was  taken 
from  his  job  in  the  bank  to  take  charge 
in  the  market  place. 

Another  four  years  and  there  were 
five  stores— all  making  profits. 
And  then  the  thing  happened. 
These  far-sighted  brothers  quit 
branching  out.    Instead,  they  deter- 
mined to  consolidate  what  they  had  I 

In  1912  came  the  opportunity  to  buy 
out  the  best  corner  location  in  the  city. 
They  took  it,  with  the  idea  of  creating 
one  big  store  that  might  serve  all  the 
needs  of  all  the  food  consumers  in  town. 
Then  they  began  selling  their  branches. 
"Why  did  you  do  it?"  I  asked  Sam. 
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"Well,"  he  ex- 
plained, "we  found 
we  were  duplicating 
expenses  in  our  five 
stores.  For  in- 
stance, we  were 
duplicating  on  de- 
liveries. It  was 
expensive.  It  often 
happened  thai  one 
of  our  stores  would 
receive  a  deliver)' 
order  in  territory 
covered  by  another 
of  our  stores.  That 
meant  that  two  of 
our  delivery  wagons 
would  cover  the 
same  route.  Thai's 
only  one  case. 

"In  the  consoli- 
dated store  the  overhead  was  reduced. 
I ,:ibur  costs  were  cut.  We  found,  too. 
that  we  were  doing  more  business 
than  we  ever  had  done  in  all  the  five 
stores  put  together." 

With  the  business  lumped  under  one 
roof,  the  brothers  centered  their  at- 
tention on  cutting  costs  still  further, 
at  the  sume  time  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  theirservice.  Steadily  increas- 
ing sales  allowed  them  to  execute  their 
plans. 

One  of  the  first  moves  was  to  build 
a  rear  room,  set  up  a  portable  gas  oven 
and  employ  a  woman  who  knew  how 
to  make  good  bread.  Soon  they  couldn't 
supply  the  demand.  One  room  after 
another  was  added,  until  the  bakery 
occupied  the  entire  upper  floor  of  the 
building.  Next  they  bought  out  the 
equipment  of  a  large  bakery  — two 
ovens  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  loaves 
at  a  time.  They  were  baking  enough 
bread  to  supply  not  only  their  own 
retail  trade,  but  many  other  stores  as 
well.  From  the  same  plant  they 
began  turning  out  cakes  and  candy. 

Then  came  the  establishment  of  a 
meat  market,  as  well  as  a  fruit  and 
vegetable  market. 

Even  a  peanut  roaster  and  bottled 
drinks  were  introduced. 

Today  the  Piper  Brothers  store  at 
the  corner  of  East  Mifflin  and  North 
Pinckney  Streets,  facing  the  Wisconsin 
stale  capitol,  is  at  the  top  of  the  list 
of  live  stores  thai,  the  survey  showed, 
handled  one-third  of  the  total  fond 
sales  in  Madison. 

Its  business  has 
been  twice  that  of 
all  the  five  stores 
together  before 
they  were  consoli- 
dated. 

It  is  a  depart- 
ment store  of  things 
to  eat.  Sam,  with 
his  university  edu- 
cation, has  charge 
of  buying  and 
financing;  Charles 
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Each  black  bar  represents  (be  volume  of  sales  for  one  Madison  grocery  store  In  1*1*.  The  shortest 
Her  represents  a  store  with  a  volume  of  less  than  12,  WW,  and  the  five  longest  bars  represent  Ave  stores 
that  averaged  mora  than  1200,000  each.  Only  sixteen  stores  reported  a  volume  of  $50,000  or  more 


directs  the  vegetable  and  meat  market ; 
Alfred,  the  bakery,  and  Howard,  em- 
ployment and  store  arrangement. 

Each  of  the  brothers  has  become  a 
specialist  in  his  line.  Each  is  on  a 
fixed  salary.  He  does  not  raid  the 
family  till  every  time  he  needs  some 
spending  money. 

"Everything  that's  good  to  cat  at 
Piper's."  is  the  chief  selling  point, 
hammered  home  with  plenty  of  adver- 
tising. "Piper's  National  Bread," 
manufactured  in  the  store  bakery,  is 
Ihc  leader.  It  is  distributed  not  only 
in  Madison,  but  in  ninety  other  towns 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  store  operates  nine  delivery 
trucks,  serving  every  section  of  the 
city.  Seventy  employees  are  carried 
on  the  payrolls.  The  store  does  an 
extensive  credit  business,  carrying 
about  $.">0.000  on  the  books  continually 
with  comparatively  few  bad  accounts. 

J^AST  spring  Piper  Brothers  added  a 
new  method  of  increasing  sales  —  the 
direct  letter  to  the  consumer.  As  a 
starter  500  letters  were  mailed  to 
prospective  customers  in  the  university 
district.  These  letters  explained  to  the 
housewife  how  she  might  obtain  any- 
thing and  everything  she  needed  for 
her  table  by  one  telephone  call  to 
Piper  Brothers. 

"How  many  cities  the  size  of 
Madison  can  boast  of  a  store  where 
persons  can  call  or  phone,  and  have 
delivered  to  their  door  everything  they 


Sales  by  Seventy-nine  Madison  Stores  in  1919 

Size  group 

Number 

Aggregate 

Average 

Per  rent 

Per  cent  of 

stores 

sales 

sales 

of 

aggregate 

per  store 

stores 

sales 

Under  $10.000  

8 

$33,563.28 

$  4,195 

10.1 

1.0 

$10,000,  under  $20,000 

19 

•2o0.864.19 

13.203 

24.0 

7.5 

$20.(100.  under  $30,000 

11 

2G2. 402.97 

23.855 

14.0 

7.9 

$30,000,  under  $40,000 

11 

383.991.61 

34.908 

14.0 

11.5 

$10,000,  under  $.r>0.000 

14 

ci  8.8-10.  o;> 

44.203 

17.7 

18.6 

$50,000.  under  $60,000 

6 

316.651.85 

52.775 

7.6 

9.5 

$li0.000.  under  $100,000 

i 

359.312.58 

71.862 

6.3 

10.8 

$100,000  and  over  

5 

1.101.270.37 

220.25-1 

6.3 

33.2 

Total  

95 

3.326,896.90 

42,113 

100.0 

100.0 

desire  to  eat?" 
the  letter  opened. 
Then  it  went  on  to 
outline  briefly  the 
variety  of  groceries, 
meals,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, candies  and 
bakery  goods  that 
might  be  obtained. 

"With  all  of  this 
you  gel  guaranteed 
service.    Our  de- 
livery trucks  pass 
your  door  twice  in 
the  morning  and 
twire  in  the  after- 
noon,  making  il 
possible  for  you  to 
have  your  goods  at 
any  hour  of  the 
day.  •  •  * 
"Certainly  wc  are  glad  to  exlend 
crcdit  for  your  convenience.    All  that 
we  request  is  a  satisfactory  reference.'*. 

The  result  of  the  500  letters  was 
this:  Within  a  week  it  was  necessary 
to  put  on  an  extra  delivery  in  the 
district. 

Sam,  in  reply  to  a  question,  gave  the 
results  of  consolidation  as  these: 

Reduced  purchase  prices,  largely  due 
to  the  manufacture  of  products  by  the 
store  for  its  retail  trade,  and  to  the 
ability  to  buy  efficiently  and  in  large 
quantities. 

Reduced  overhead  expenses. 

Increased  service,  made  possible  by 
increased  sales  and  centralization  of 
management. 

Increased  sales,  made  possible  by 
increased  service. 

"And  what  effect,  if  any,  has  it  had 
on  other  stores  in  Madison?"  I  asked 
again. 

"When  wc  opened  business  here 
there  were  five  other  grocery  stores  on 
Ihe  capitol  square;  for  the  last  five 
years  there  has  been  none  but  ours," 
was  the  answer. 

"While  other  firms  have  been  com- 
plaining of  poor  business,  so  far  this 
year  our  sales  have  been  ninning  to 
within  5  percent  of  last  year's  totals 
—  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
prices  have  been  25  to  35  per  cent 
lower  than  .last  year,  and  that  half  a 
dozen  large  cash  and  carry  stores  have 
been  established  in  the  city." 

So  the  story  of  Piper  Brothers  seems 
to  bear  out,  to  a 
degree,  at  least, 
the  conclusions 
drawn  by  Professor 
Macklin  from  his 
survey  —  that 
"among  small 
stores,  increased 
volume  of  business, 
with  corresponding 
increased  efficiency, 
c  an  be  accomplished 
only  by  consolida- 
tion." 
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Each  To  Its  Proper  Place 

How  Charges,  Credits  and  Rebates  in  the  Office  of  a  Memphis 
Company  Find  Their  Way  Automatically  to  the  Proper  Records 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  SEEN  a 
string  of  freight  cars  being 
switched  and  classified  over  a 
"hump?"    It's  a  fascinating 
sight. 

The  "hump"  itself  Is  simply 
a  slope,  sometimes  artificial, 
down  which  runs  a  railroad 
track.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
slope  the  track  divides  and 
subdivides  again  and  again 
into  sidetracks  — a  score  or  a 
half  hundred  of  them -that 
spread  out  fanwise  across  the 
level  ground  of  the  yards. 
Near  the  top  of  the  "hump" 
and  overlooking  all  is  the  brain 
of  the  creature,  a  looming  and 
bcwindowed  switch  lower 
whose  interior  bristles  with 
ranks  and  banks  of  levers. 
From  each  lever  runs  a  con- 
nection, like  a  nerve,  down  to 
some  certain  switch  in  the 
learning  expanse  of  trackage 


By 


gleam 
below 


A  clanking  string  of  freight 
cars  comes  over  the  top  of  the 
"hump"  from  the  far  side  and 
starts  the  descent.  Gravity 
and  a  man  at  the  levers  in  the 
switch  tower  do  the  rest.  One 
by  one  the  uncoupled  cars  drift  down 
theslope.  One  by  one,  guided  invisibly 
by  the  levers  in  the  tower,  each  of 
them  threads  its  own  easy-rolling  way 
through  the  maze  of  rails  where  the 
tracks  divide.  And  finally,  one  by  one, 
each  following  a  different  course,  each 
of  them  comes  to  rest  wilh  a  jolt  in  its 
own  proper  place  on  some  sidetrack 
down  in  the  far-flung  yards. 

And  now,  as  by  a  process  of  mental 
double  exposure,  project  that  picture 
of  the  "hump"  and  its  workings  upon 
the  methods  in  the  office  of  a  business 
concern.  Imagine  the  "hump"  itself, 
the  switches,  the  maze  of  tracks,  as  a 
system  of  office  procedure.  Imagine 
the  rolling  siring  of  freight  cars  as 
incoming  work  — orders  from  salesmen, 
remittances  from  customers,  disrounts 
and  rebates  to  be  given.  Imagine  a 
plan  of  office  practice  so  constituted 
that  this  incoming  work  is  uncoupled 
as  it  comes  rolling  in.  imagine  it  pass- 
ing along  a  single  track  at  first  and 
then  breaking  up  into  segments  to  be 
classified,  and  then  imagine  those 
segments  finding  their  way  automati- 
cally through  the  records  so  that  each 
little  segment  comes  to  rest  at  last  in 
its  own  proper  place. 

Imagine  all  that  and  you  have  a 


T  i    TJ     ill  customers  owed  it -how  much  each 

-Leonard    ±1.   Alien    of  them  owed  every  day  and  how  much 

they  all  owed  together.  That  was 
enough  to  know  about  the 
customers;  and  an  ordinary 
accounts-receivable  ledger, 
operated  in  the  ordinary  way, 
would  have  told  that.  But 
that  wasn't  all. 

The  Barboro  Company 
wanted  to  know,  too,  what  its 
salesmen  were  doing,  how  much 
fruit  and  produce  they  were 
selling,  how  their  sales  com- 
pared with  their  expenses  on 
the  road  and  how  their  collec- 
tions stood.  And  no  ordinary 
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A  "dun  for  an  order" 

picture  of  the  workings  of  the  office  of 
A.  S.  Barboro  &  Company,  Incor- 
porated, of  Memphis,  wholesalers  of 
fruits  and  produce. 

First,  for  the  background.  Sales- 
men of  the  Barboro  Company  travel 
in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Kentucky  and  Southeastern  Missouri. 
For  the  most  part  these  salesmen 
follow  railroad  routes,  rather  than 
sections  as  defined  by  the  lines  of 
counties  or  other  political  divisions. 
They  call  on  some  2,000  customers, 
but  they  do  not  reach  personally  all 
the  customers  of  the  Barboro  Com- 
pany. Some  of  the  customers  are  in 
little  towns  off  the  traveled  routes; 
these  buy  their  fruit  and  produce  by- 
mail ;  they  arc  circularized  regularly 
with  price  quotations  and  thus  are 
kept  in  touch  with  the  market  as  it  is 
represented  by  the  Barboro  concern. 
Of  all  the  customers  a  majority  buy  on 
credit.  There  you  have  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture.  Admittedly,  it 
is  an  ordinary  business  background. 

But  the  Barboro  Company  wanted 
to  know  a  number  of  things  about  its 
customers,  about  its  salesmen's  terri- 
tories and  about  its  salesmen.  First 
and  most  obviously,  the  Barboro  Com- 
pany wanted  to  know  how  much  the 


customers'  ledger,  operated  in 
the  ordinary  way,  would  tell 
that. 

So  it  was  that  Ue  T.  Ford, 
secretary  of  the  company,  de- 
vised the  accounting  method 
that,  in  its  operation,  so  murh 
resembles  the  "hump"  of  the 
railroadyard.  Charges, credits, 
rebates  — all  these  roll  in  as  do 
the  cars  in  a  train.  Charges, 
credits,  rebates,  pass  through 
the  customers'  ledger  as  along 
the  single  track  leading  down 
the  slope  of  the  "hump."  and 
then,  just  as  do  the  freight  cars  thread- 
ing the  yards,  each  of  them  finds  its 
own  automatic  way  to  its  own  proper 
place  in  some  account  or  tabulation 
of  statistics.  And  for  this  creature 
the  brain  is  the  customers'  ledger. 

The  ledger,  which  is  of  the  loose-leaf 
type,  is  divided  as  to  slates  covered  by 
Barboro  sales  and  subdivided  as  to 
sales  classifications  within  the  slates. 
Thus,  the  Mississippi  section  of  the 
ledger  has  seven  subdivisions.  Six  of 
these  correspond  to  territories  of  sales- 
men and  are  designated  by  salesmen's 
names — "Williams,"  "Bradford, ""Bai- 
ley," "Duncan."  "Stevens"  and  "Hum- 
phries." In  these  subdivisions,  arranged 
alphabetically,  arc  the  ledger  cards  of 
the.  respective  customers  upon  whom 
these  salesmen  call.  The  seventh 
subdivision  is  designated  "Mail."  It 
carries  the  accounts  of  Mississippi  cus- 
tomers not  reached  by  the  salesmen.  So 
for  each  state  the  ledger  is  subdivided. 

Consider  first  the  manner  of  han- 
dling charges.  They  come  to  the  Bar- 
boro bookkeeper  in  the  form  of  copies 
of  the  invoices  of  shipments.  First,  the 
posting  medium  is  arranged  in  ledger 
order,  by  states,  by  the  subdivisions 
within  the  states  and  finally  alpha- 
betically within  the  subdivisions. 
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Williams.  Mississippi  salesman,  has 
sold  a  "bill"  lo  the  Clarksville  Grocery 
Company,  of  Clarksville,  Mississippi. 
The  bookkeeper,  running  the  day's 
posting  of  debits  to  accounts  receivable, 
encounters  this  charge— say  of  J13.09 
—  in  its  proper  order  among  the  invoice 
copies  and  finds,  simultaneously,  the 
Clarksville  Grocery  Company's  ac- 
count in  its  proper  place  in  the  "Wil- 
liams" subdivision  of  the  ledger.  The 
bookkeeper  posts  the  amount  of  $13.09 
to  the  debit  side  of  that  account.  The 
posting  made,  the  bookkeeper  returns 
the  acrount  card  to  its  place  in  the 
ledger,  but  offsets  it  out  of  line  for 
later  reference.  Thus  he  goes  through 
the  "Williams"  subdivision,  posting 
each  debit  to  its  proper  account. 

However,  that  subdivision  of  the 
ledger  is  an  independent  entity.  With 
the  last  item  posted  to  an  account  in 
the  subdivision,  the  bookkeeper  checks 
the  postings  by  listing  and  totaling  the 
"Williams"  invoices  and  then  running 
a  differential  proof  of  the  balances  on 
the  offset  cards  in  the  "Williams" 
subdivision  of  the  ledger.  The  total 
of  invoices  is  $1 12.49;  that  much  ought 
to  have  been  charged  to  the  accounts. 
The  net  difference  between  the  old  and 
new  balances  on  the  ledger  cards,  as 
established  by  the  differential  proof,  is 
$112.49,  thus  proving  that  the  correct 
amount  has  been  charged.  Check! 
And  the  bookkeeper  goes  on  to  the 
next  subdivision  of  the  Mississippi 
ledger -Bradford's. 

That  listed  total  of  charges  posted 
to  the  "Williams"  subdivision,  and 
that  strip  of  paper  carrying  the  differ- 
ential proof  of  balances  on  the  "Wil- 
liams" accounts  are  not  thrown  away. 
The  bookkeeper  clips  the  two  strips 
together  and  files  them  by  hanging 
them  on  a  wooden  rack.  That  rack, 
as  will  later  appear,  is  a  bank  of  side- 
tracks. 

For  each  subdivision  of  the  ledger, 
for  the  accounts  of  customers  of  sales- 
men and  for  the  mail  accounts  in  each 


state,  the  bookkeeper  posts  all  charges, 
balances  all  accounts  and  files  away 
those  two  strips  of  figures  — and  so 
completes  the  day's  posting  of  charges. 

Next  consider  collections,  usually 
in  the  form  of  checks  from  customers. 
Credits  arc  posted  in  a  separate  run, 
but  credits,  too,  are  arranged  in  ledger 
order,  by  states  and  by  divisions  of 
sales  within  the  states.  As  with  the 
debits,  the  bookkeeper  proves  each 
subdivision  of  the  ledger  and  preserves 
the  two  strips  of  figures  — listed  total 
of  credits  and  differential  proof  of 
balances  — by  hanging  them  with  a 
clip  to  the  wooden  rack. 

T.V  the  case  of  credits,  however,  there 
is  this  difference  of  detail:  Some 
of  the  checks  will  be  drawn  for  an 
amount  less  than  that  shown  by  the 
specific  debit  that  the  check  is  drawn 
to  pay;  the  customer  has  taken  that 
means  of  claiming  a  discount  for 
prompt  payment.  In  such  a  case  the 
bookkeeper  compares  the  check  with 
the  ledger  account  to  make  sure  that 
the  discount  is  allowable,  then  notes 
the  discount  on  a  sticker  and  attaches 
the  sticker  to  the  check.  The  sticker 
is  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  cashier, 
who.  when  the  checks  come  to  him 
later,  will  note  the  discount  on  a 
voucher,  then  detach  the  sticker  and 
throw  it  away  and  finally  total  the 
discounts  for  the  day,  and  charge  the 
total  to  the  discount  account  in  the 
general  ledger. 

Then  there  are  rebates  to  customers 
—  allowances  for  returned  fruit  and 
produce  and  the  like.  These,  too.  arc 
handled  as  are  charges  and  collections; 
and  for  these,  too,  the  two  strips  of 
paper  go  to  their  proper  places  on  the 
wooden  ,rack.  And  here  that  wooden 
rack  takes  the  center  of  the  stage. 

Day  by  day.  throughout  the  month, 
the  rack  accumulates  strips  of  paper- 
strips  showing  totals  of  charges,  totals 
of  credits  and  totals  of  allowances. 
The  strips,  it  will  be  remembered, 


have  been  labeled  for  identification. 
Thus  they  show,  day  by  day,  the  total 
of  charges  against  customers  in  each 
of  the  sales  classifications— salesmen's 
routes  and  the  mail  territories -and 
the  total  of  credits  in  those  territories. 
Along  toward  the  end  of  the  month 
those  strips  perform  their  final  func- 
tions. 

A  clerk  takes  the  strips  off  the  rack 
and  adds  their  daily  totals.  For 
instance,  he  takes  Williams'  route  first 
and  totals  the  month's  charges  against 
customers  on  that  route,  then  the 
month's  credits  and  allowances.  These 
totals  he  posts  to  still  another  ledger 
—  a  smaller  ledger  having  an  account 
for  each  of  the  salesmen  and  for  each 
of  the  mail  territories  in  the  various 
states.  Similarly,  he  totals  charges 
and  credits  for  Bradford  and  Bailey 
and  Duncan  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
salesmen,  and  posts  these  totals  to  the 
respective  accounts  in  this  smaller 
ledger. 

Consider  one  of  those  salesmen's 
accounts  in  this  smaller  ledger,  and 
what  it  looks  like.  At  the  left  arc  the 
debits -charges  against  customers  in 
the  salesman's  territory.  At  the  right 
are  the  credits  — collections  and  allow- 
ances. The  difference  between  the 
two  represents  the  amount  outstanding 
against  customers  in  the  territory. 
And  there  you  have  the  story  of  the 
salesman's  work.  There  you  have  the 
data  for  comparisons  among  the  terri- 
tories. What  amount  of  fruit  and 
produce  have  been  sold  in  each  one? 
What  allowances  and  rebates  have 
been  given?  What  is  the  status  of 
collections?  The  ledger  cards  answer 
those  questions. 

Now  consider  the  individual  sales- 
men. For  instance,  take  this  man 
Williams  — although  that  isn't  his  real 
name.  What  sort  of  salesman  is  he? 
How  does  his  volume  of  sales  compare 
with  the  sales  of  his  brother  salesmen? 
How  do  his  sales  compare  with  his 
traveling  expenses  and  how  do  his 
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traveling  expenses  compare  with  the 
expenses  of  the  other  Barboro  sales- 
men? Only  a  comparison  will  answer 
those  questions.  And  so  the  Barboro 
Company  makes  that  comparison  by 
means  of  a  monthly  recapitulation  of 
sales  — a  sheet  on  which  are  totaled 
Williams*  sales  for  the  month  and 
Bradford's  and  Bailey's  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  field  crew.  Then,  to  round  out 
the  picture  and  make  the  comparison 
complete,  still  another  recapitulation 
shows  the  relation  between  the  sales- 
men's sales  and  their  respective  ex- 
pense accounts. 

"What  more,"  asked  Secretary  Ford, 
the  man  who  devised  the  system, 
"what  more  would  we  need  to  know?" 
Only  an  echo  could  answer. 

There  is  little  lost  motion  anywhere 
in  the  office  of  this  Memphis  concern. 
Contemplate,  for  instance,  the  manner 
of  receiving  and  recording  orders  from 
salesmen  over  the  long-distance 
telephone. 

Fruits  and  produce  demand  quick 
action  in  delivery.  Barboro  salesmen, 
working  their  routes,  send  in  many  of 
their  orders  over  the  telephone.  A 
salesman,  out  in  his  territory  a  hundred 
miles  or  so  from  Memphis,  will 
assemble  a  "batch"  of  orders,  then  call 
the  home  office  on  the  telephone  and 
read  off  the  names,  addresses  and 
items.  The  Barboro  Company's  tele- 
phone tolls  every  month  amount  to  a 
respectable  total. 

Recording  those  telephoned  orders 
in  the  ordinary  way  —  with  a  pencil  and 
paper  — would  be  a  tedious  and  arm- 
tiring  job;  it  would  take  too  much  time 
nml  cost  too  much  in  telephone  bills; 


and  it  would  open  the  way  for  too 
many  mistakes.  Ford  uses  bus  dictat- 
ing machine. 

The  dictating  machine  stands  at 
Ford's  elbow.  A  salesman  "calls  in" 
by  telephone.  Ford  starts  the  motor 
of  the  dictating  machine,  brings  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  speaking  tube  close 
to  the  transmitter  of  his  desk  telephone 
and  "calls  back"  the  orders,  item  by 
item,  as  the  salesman  reads  them. 

F.V  his  telephone  booth  somewhere 

down-stale  in  Mississippi,  or  maybe 
over  in  Eastern  Tennessee,  the  sales- 
man reads  off  his  order  blank: 

"McGoof  Brothers  of  Siwash." 

"McGoof  Brothers  of  Siwash."  Ford 
repeats.  "Shoot." 

"Bunch  of  bananas,"  says  the  sales- 
man. 

"Bunch  of  bananas."  says  Ford. 
"Hamper  o"  beans,"  says  the  sales- 
man. 

"I  tamper  o'  beans."  savs  Ford. 
"Crate  o'  lettuce."  says  the  sales- 
man. 

"Crate  o'  lettuce."  says  Ford. 

So  it  goes.  The  salesman  reads, 
item  by  item,  and  hears  Ford  repeat 
what  he  is  reading.  Ford  makes  no 
notes  —  just  sits  there  and  talks  into  the 
transmitter  of  the  telephone  and  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  dictating  machine 
simultaneously.  The  waxen  cylinder 
of  the  machine  does  the  rest. 

That  dictating  machine  has  a  record. 
On  one  occasion,  when  a  salesman 
called  from  Bclzoni,  Mississippi,  a 
hundred  miles  from  Memphis,  the 
machine  recorded,  without  a  single 
slip,  a  total  of  thirty-eight  orders 


averaging  four  items  each  in  just  six 
minutes. 

The  Barboro  Company  sends  out 
statements  monthly  to  its  owing  cus- 
tomers. The  statements  arc  "headed 
up"  on  an  addressing  machine.  The 
machine,  with  its  magazine  loaded  in 
advance  and  its  attention  focused  upon 
turning  out  a  given  quantity  of  headed 
statements  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  concerns  itself  not  at  all  with  the 
fact  that  here  and  there  in  its  stack  of 
product  there  may  be  a  headed  state- 
ment addressed  to  a  customer  that,  at 
the  current  time,  owes  the  Barboro 
Company  nothing. 

From  the  addressing  machine  the 
headed  statements  go  to  the  customers' 
ledger  to  be  "made  out."  Then,  by  a 
comparison  with  the  ledger,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  there  are  seemingly  use- 
less statements  in  the  stack. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  those 
statements?  The  first  time  they 
appeared  in  the  Barboro  office,  which 
was  upon  the  occasion  of  the  installa- 
tion of  the  addressing  machine,  some- 
body suggested  that  the  unused 
statements  be  thrown  away. 

"Nope."  said  Ford,  "We'll  use  them. 
We'll  mail  them  out  just  the  same  and 
see  if  we  can't  make  them  get  business 
for  us." 

Ford  had  a  rubber  stamp  made. 
The  stamp  looks  like  this: 

GOOD  ACCOUNT 
OWE  NOTHING 
LAST  ORDER  

Now  when  statements  are  being 
made  up  and  when  the  bookkeeper 
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finds  an  account  that  owes  nothing,  he 
imprints  the  face  of  the  statement  with 
that  rubber  stamp.  From  the  ledger 
card  he  gets  the  date  of  the  last  order 
from  the  customer  and  he  writes  that 
dale  into  the  blank  space  provided  for 
that  purpose.  On  the  ledgcrcard  itself 
he  makes  a  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
stamped  statement  has  been  mailed 
and  the  dale  of  the  mailing.  Then  the 
statement  goes  out. 

Ford  calls  the  stamped  statement  a 
"dun  for  an  order."  Usually  it  brings 
some  sort  of  reply  from  the  customer. 
Often  it  touches  his  sense  of  humor. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  turn  out  that 
the  customer  has  been  harboring  some 
secret  grievance  that  has  needed  just 
such  a  medium  as  the  stamped  state- 


ment to  bring  to  light  — to  the  end  lhat 
it  may  be  adjusted  and  appeased. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  customer 
replies  not  at  all.  A  month  elapses. 
Another  "batch"  of  statements  is  being 
sent  out.  The  ledger  card  reveals  that 
the  stamped  statement,  sent  to  the 
customer  a  month  before,  has  brought 
no  response. 

"He  needs  special  treatment,"  says 
Ford.  And  the  special  treatment 
starts  with  this  lellcr: 

Dear  Sir: 

We  have  not  had  an  order  from 

you  for  some  time,  although  we 

have  been  quoting  you  regularly. 

We  arc  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this. 

There  may  have  been  some  failure 

on  our  part  to  serve  you  properly. 


If  there  has  been,  we  believe  we 
can  satisfactorily  explain  it. 
Won't  you  please  give  us  an 
opportunily  to  do  that,  using  for 
your  reply  the  enclosed  stamped 
envelope? 

That  stamped  envelope  brings 
a  reply  — usually.  If  it  does  not, 
another  letter  goes  out  the  following 
month. 

"Well."  said  Ford,  thinking  of  his 
whole  program  of  office  method,  "that's 
just  about  our  whole  bag  of  tricks. 
Some  of  them  are  just  little  things, 
little  devices  here  and  there  that,  in 
themselves,  don't  seem  to  amount  lo 
much.  But  when  you  put  them  all 
together  and  make  them  work  together, 
they  amount  to  a  great  deal." 


Rated  on  Their  Performance 

By  Edward  J.  Ferguson 


The  Advanced  Refilirry  Office  of  the  HoUtrln-Prteaian  Aaeodarlon  of  America.   The  woman  aeated 
near  (be  Ulna  cabinet  and  facta*  the  camera  la  Mr*.  Gardner 


~/"TTE  WHO  makes  no  mistakes  does 
m~~m  nothing. 

"He  who  makes  too  many 
loses  his  job." 

These  words,  printed  on  a  small 
cardboard  and  tacked  on  the  wall, 
caught  my  eye  as  I  entered  lo  talk  lo 
"the  boss"  of  an  office  whose  book- 
keeper has  made  only  one  mistake  in 
seven  years. 

I  have  been  in  business  houses  lhat 
were  models  of  exactness  and  system; 
others  that  were  intensely  human  and 
homelike;  slill  others  that  were  mar- 
vels of  intricate  machinery;  and  some 
that  were  dynamos  of  hrain  power. 

But  none  I  have  seen  has  so  har- 
moniously combined  all  these  elements 
as  the  Advanced  Registry  Office  of  Ihc 
I  lolstcin-Friesian  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, nestled  in  the  little  town  of  Dcla- 
van,  Wisconsin,  two  trains  a  day,  eight 
miles  from  I^akc  Geneva. 

The  only  explanation  I  have  been 
able  to  find  for  it  is  this: 

Pedigrees. 

A  pedigreed  boss. 

Pedigreed  workers. 

Pedigreed  office  appliances  and 
equipment. 

The  whole  place  seems  to  be 
charged  with  blue  blood. 

Now  if  you  chance  not  to  be  familiar 
with  the  Holslein-Fricsian  Association 
of  America,  it  is  this: 

It  is  a  fifty-year-old,  nation-wide 
organization  of  Americans  interested  in 
the  breeding  and  ownership  of  the 
famous  Holslein-Friesian  breed  of 
dairy  cattle,  co-operating  to  promote 
belter  cattle  through  greater  care  and 
selection,  more  careful  mating  and 
better  marketing  of  the  cattle  and  their 
products.    It  numbers  among  its  offi- 


cers Gov.  Frank  0.  Lowdcn,  H.  F. 
DuPont,  and  Fred  Pabst.  During  the 
fifty  years  of  its  existence  it  has 
recorded  the  pedigrees  of  965,041 
animals. 

The  Advanced  Registry  Office  in 
Dclavan  tabulates  and  preserves  the 
blood  lines  and  maintains  the  purily 
of  the  breed  for  continued  improvement. 
It  measures  production  and  tabulates 
the  results  achieved.  In  the  words  of 
"the  boss"  it  "leaches  Ihe  farmers 
how  to  keep  cows  lhat  will  keep  them, 
rather  than  to  keep  cows  that  they 
have  to  keep  themselves." 

And  the  boss  of  this  office  is  a  red- 


blooded,  thoroughbred  business  woman, 
with  a  warm  heart  but  a  mind 
like  a  steel  trap— Mrs.  Malcolm  II. 
Gardner,  wife  of  the  superintendent. 
She  runs  the  establishment,  with  its 
mass  of  intricate  details.  She  lays 
no  claim  to  a  title. 

"I'm  not  strong  for  tillcs,"  she  said; 
"they  don't  bring  you  anything." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  Mrs. 
Gardner.  One  might  say  she  is  a 
paradox.  She  is  an  idealist,  yet  prac- 
tical to  the  smallest  detail. 

She's  from  Missouri.  She  has  to  be 
"shown." 

Her  employees  are  fifty  girls  — all 
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pedigreed  — all  thoroughbreds— and  all 
from  Missouri. 

No  "hot  air"  goes. 

Her  office  she  likens  to  "a  great  big 
wheel." 

"The  hub  is  the  superintendent;  the 
spokes  are  my  girl  clerks;  and  the  rim 
—well,  I  guess  that's  me. 

"As  long  as  every  spoke  is  running 
true,  the  rim  can  carry  the  load.  But 
if  one  of  the  spokes  isn't  carrying  its 
own  load,  it  forces  the  other  spokes  to 
carry  it.  And  if  they  all  weaken,  there 
is  nothing  left  but  the  hub." 

I  went  through  the  offices  where  the 
girls  were  busy  at  their  adding  ma- 
chines, calculators  and  typewriters,  to 
see  for  myself  how  this  big  wheel 
runs.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  I 
discovered. 

Before  a  girl  clerk  is  employed  as  one 
of  the  spokes,  Mrs.  Gardner  finds  her 
pedigree,  which  includes  the  pedigree  of 
her  parents  and  her  record  in  school. 

"If  a  girl  has  not  been  trained  at 
home,  and  has  not  passed  the  early 
tests  in  school,  she  cannot  expect  to 
pass  the  tests  of  this  office,"  Mrs. 
Gardner  explained.  "If  I  want  to 
know  a  river  I  must  know  its  source. 

"Once  she  is  employed,  the  girl  is 
trained  in  the  methods  of  the  office. 
We  give  her  every  passible  chance. 
Fairness  is  the  first  principle  on  which 
the  wheel  revolves.  The  second  is 
happiness. 

"The  big  wrong  is  being  wrong  and 
not  being  'man*  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge it,"  was  the  way  Mrs.  Gardner 
put  it.  "One  unhappy  girl  can  put 
crepe  over  the  entire  office.  If  two 
girls  clash.  I  call  them  in  on  the  carpet. 
'What  is  there  that  will  make  you 
happy?'  I  ask  them.  'If  you  can't 
be  happy  I  can't  keep  you.  If  you 
can't  settle  your  differences,  one  of  you 
must  go.'  And  so  we  get  at  the  trouble 
by  being  fair.  I'm  proud  of  the  fact 
that  my  chief  clerk  has  been  here 
thirteen  years  and  her  assistant 
twelve  years. 

"So  you  see  it  isn't  I  who  runs  the 
office;  it's  wc.  If  we  don't  work  in 
harmony  we  can't  run  at  all  You 
know  the  moon  has  two  sides.  You 
can't  see  the  other  side,  but  it  is  there 
just  the  same.  In  being  fair  we  try  to 
look  at  both  sides." 

Now  a  Holstein-Friesian  cow  may 
be  a  thoroughbred,  but  unless  her 
production  is  up  to  standard  quali- 
fications, she  doesn't  receive  a  certifi- 
cate of  merit.  Her  name  fails  to 
appear  in  the  Blue  Book.  She  must 
pass  the  official  tests.  The  value  of 
her  calf,  too,  is  determined  on  the 
records  by  the  amount  of  her  production. 
The  standard  by  which  she  is  measured 
is  that  of  performance. 

In  the  same  way  the  clerks  and  the 
machines  they  work  with  arc  measured 
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by  their  performance.  If  they  fail  lo 
meet  the  standard  they  must  go.. 

Not  long  ago  a  girl  who  had*  been 
in  the  office  seven  years  was  notified 
that  she  must  leave.  She  was  amazed, 
and  asked  Mrs.  Gardner  the  reason. 

"Too  much  tongue,"  was  the  answer, 
and  it  was  final. 

The  same  principle  is  carried  out,  I 
found,  in  the  selection  and  use  of 
machines  for  the  office. 

In  the  first  place  the  machine  must 
have  a  pedigree.  But  it  must  also  be 
put  to  the  test. 

Now  there  arc  3.000  experts  to  lest 
performances  of  the  dairy  cattle; 
Mrs.  Gardner  tests  the  performances 
of  her  thoroughbred  clerks;  but  who 
should  test  the  performances  of  the 
pedigreed  machines? 

"The  girls  themselves  are  the  ones 
to  select  the  tools  they  work  with,"  is 
Mrs.  Gardner's  answer.  The  girls  do 
it.  They,  too,  arc  from  Missouri. 
They  have  to  be  shown. 

And  so,  when  a  salesman  brings  in  a 
new  machine  to  Mrs.  Gardner,  and  tells 
her  it's  just  the  thing  she  needs,  she 
passes  it  on  lo  the  workrooms.  One 
girl  tries  it  and  passes  it  on  to  the  next, 
unlil  it  has  gone  through  the  whole 
shop  of  Missourians.  The  result: 
It  is  either  kept  in  the  office  or  laid  on 
a  shelf. 

Such,  I  discovered,  was  the  recent 
history  of  a  calculating  machine,  a 
machine  which  the  girls  at  first  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  then  with  respect, 
and  finally  fought  for:  until  today  there 
arc  six  calculators,  all  in  demand  and 
all  working  overtime  in  the  office. 

One  day  a  salesman  brought  the 
calculator  into  Mrs.  Gardner's  office 
and  told  her  its  merits.  She  agreed 
tolet  the  girls  test  it  out.  They  passed 
it  around.  They  fiddled  and  fussed 
with  it  at  intervals  during  the  rush  of 
work,  but  they  couldn't  solve  it  or 
find  a  use  for  it.  It  was  turned  back 
to  Mrs.  Gardner. 

The  salesman  returned.  Mrs. 
Gardner  shook  her  head. 

"We  wouldn't  have  it  on  a  bet," 
she  told  him. 

Some  time  later  another  salesman 
came  along  with  the  same  breed  of 
calculator.  He  was  a  real  salesman; 
and  he  knew  a  Missourian  when  he 
saw  one.  His  name  was  Bobby 
Stevens. 

Again  Mrs.  Gardner  shook  her  head. 
"But  just  give  me  a  chance  to  put  it 
to  the  test."  Bobby  pleaded.  "Send 
for  one  of  your  girls.  Ix-t  her  bring 
a  problem,  and  I'll  show  her  how  to 
solve  it." 

Mrs.  Gardner  agreed.  The  girl 
came  with  her  problem.  It  was  this: 
'The  total  yield  of  a  cow  for  two 
days  is  78.5  pounds  of  milk  containing 
2.319  pounds  of  fat.  What  is  the 
percentage  of  fat?" 

said  Bobby,  and  he  began 
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Whales 
Coming 
This  Fall? 

Will  wc  sec  a  Bull  Market 
this  Fall.' 

Will  bond  prices  rise  I 
materially?  I 

How  about  Foreign  Exchange?  IJ 

Babsons  Reports 

'  Bahson's  recent  Barometer  Lcrtcr  V 
"What'i  Coming  thi%  Foil.'"  give*  you 
the  plain,  unbiased  facts  on  the  pres- 
ent situation,  and  forecasts  coming 
conditions  with  remarkable  accuracy. 
It  contains  information  of  vital  im- 
portance to  every  investor. 

REPORT  ON  REQUEST 
Thki  Baromrtar  Lrtwt  and  K>oUat--"Grt. 
ttna  tKt  MM  frvm  ysNrMovr'-u  available 
for  ducrtbmkan  to  Inter t»tt J  inveatora.  itii ik 
Trar  out  the  Mamo — nam— and  hand  n  10 
rnur  aactt  tary  mhtn  «ou  d<tat«  iU 
raamingx  mad. 

Merely  ask  for  Bulletin  No.  J  -12 
I : . .t<  r  \V   U .,(.,,.(.'  i  ScBtiaticaj  Organisation 
WaUcaUv  11.11.,  « :.  Mass. 

CSoburb  of  fioateo) 
Ttu  l*rtr»t  Orp*nis*ti**  of  itm  Ckmro^ter 

inf..   I*    ■  I   

»»»»»»»»»—'  CUT  OFF  HERE  TSSSS. 


Memo  &£? 

Write  Roger  W.  Babaon.  founilar  of  «hr  Bakaon  g 
Statlatlcal   O  sanitation.   Wclkalcy   HUla.  Si 
Maaa.,  aa  followai  Plaaa* 
arod  nx    Bulletin  Jil 
and  Sooila-t— "GrrrM*  '>* 
Mart  From  Y.~»  SUmrj"~ 

pijSSSi 


Minutes  Mean  Money 

LOST  TIME  IS  LOST  MONEY 
CHECK  IT 

D*  Tw  Emm  «h<  u*»-  u\*i 

tsavU-tt  of  tm  4mm.  Wtlar™  rMtmn 
aw  wn         -">.  ■  ' 

^^-w         IMI  u<«  mm  tan  *  •»  hj 

IV    av«ur*trlr  r^  fe  tit  «**>«•, 
|^  Um>  IKlW  tills  i  stmimlr« 
I      aapisWJ *>  *f  »»*  staf.  I* 
ftiul  JarWf  ssUkti, 

Kuleii  Ti»e  Si  una 

Arsil  dasnjm'awtM  MM 
fk»*  la  ■  UNM  aLasM*  M  >K 
INst  IsM  *»rtV«  a>M  a>  MR 
aaamy .  aiMuulh,   quart  suvi 

rilli  V«a.  aVJt|n»sw«»f. 
tttsT  B*m4 

-I    HENRY  KA5TCN3 
■      422  424  W.  27l*S(. 
N*«  Taik  City.  N  Y. 


Rktetboose  Paper  Fasletwrc 

u*sz% 


>f        fcHs.U  ml  Tioaal 

las  Wm  \i  Mlar-l  frUMsM 
•if  sx-.srt*. 


S  MaiiuM  ss*a  ■  i  ■Mm 
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CMBJMtCtMMl  r-Sjl,  MMt  t*a>  MB  .V-Urla 

few  gt,  inlMlllr  "aftilM  ■a»— 
sMMMsMnRMa. 

i  sssjsasj.t  net  roW  Utter iMsW  f  r«*»  th*  ■—** 
Msifi  ifi  rTf "  r 

Herat.  F.  Clark.  Jr. 
asnrSt  ,  K  W..  W.aSaaH.a,  P.  C. 
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to  .show  (he  thoroughbred  girl  from 
Missouri  how  to  press  the  keys  of  the 
machine  to  get  the  result. 

In  a  moment  he  produced  Ihc 
answer  —  2. 95  per  cent. 

The  girl  tried  another  problem,  then 
another  and  another,  and  worked  them 
all.  She  figured  them  out  with  paper 
and  pencil  and  cherked  ihe  results  with 
the  machine.  Soon  she  was  as  expert 
as  Bobby.    She  had  been  "shown." 

She  carried  the  little  calculator  back 
to  the  workroom  and  "showed"  the 
other  girls.  They  nicknamed  it 
"Bobby"  — a  name  it  still  carries. 
Then  they  began  to  light  to  use  it. 

Mrs.  Gardner,  as  usual,  called  them 
on  the  carpet  to  discover  what  the 
trouble  was.  She  settled  it  by  order- 
ing five  more  "Bobbies"  and  dividing 
them  evenly  among  the  girls. 

Today  the  six  "Bobbies"  solve 
problems  of  averages,  percentages  and 
multiplications  on  hundreds  of  official 
tests  of  IIolstein-Friesian  cows  — to 
be  exact,  4.200  every  month,  or  fiO.400 
a  year.  In  addition  there  is  a  similar 
number  of  semi-official  records  — the 
reports  of  Ihe  daily  milk  yield  for  each 
cow,  as  submitted  by  the  owner.  In 
this  work  the  "Bobbies"  are  rein- 
forced by  a  battery  of  adding  machines. 

Fifteen  of  these  individual  records 
an  hour  is  the  average  output  for  each 
calculator.  This  is  more  than  double 
the  number  formerly  turned  out  by  the 
pad-and-pencil  method,  which  averaged 
six  or  seven  an  hour. 

The  intricate  details  of  the  registry 
office  would  be  a  study  in  themselves. 
Annually  the  daily  records  and  monthly 
official  tests  for  each  cow  are  tabulated, 
giving  the  total  pounds  of  milk  pro- 
duced, the  average  per  cent  of  fat,  and 
the  total  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

These  records  furnish  the  basis  for 
awarding  prizes  and  constitute  the 
Blue  Book  of  pedigrees,  the  summary 
of  the  year's  work  in  one  volume. 
During  the  last  year  17.518  advanced 
registry  certificates  were  Issued  to 
breeders,  increasing  the  value  of  their 
cattle  $100  per  head  on  an  average,  or 
a  total  of  $1, 750.000  for  the  year, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  total  number  of  pedi- 
grees  on   record    is   now  127,850. 

The  "show  me"  policy  is  carried  out 
in  buying  all  supplies  for  the  office. 
Mrs.  Gardner  has  at  her  finger  tips  a 
complete  card  file,  with  a  card  for  every 
item,  such  as  envelopes,  books,  pencils 
or  ribbons.  Each  of  these  cards  con- 
tains an  itemized  list  of  every  pur- 
chase for  several  years  back,  with  the 
dale  of  purchase,  amount,  price,  and 
seller's  name  and  address. 

If  a  stationer,  forexample,  makes  her 
a  price  on  5,000  envelopes,  she  quickly 
turns  to  the  envelope  card.  If  his 
price  is  higher  than  one  he  has  made 
her  previously,  he  must  show  her  the 


"That  Invoice  Must 
be  Done  by  Noon" 

If  you  would  hrlp  your  typist  do  tier  work 
more  quickly  and  accurately,  and  with  Leva 
■train ,  buy  her  a  Lndingimn  Copy  HoJJwr. 
It  bo  Ida  a  ahect  of  paper  or  a  note  book 
over  the  typewriter,  directly  in  Croat  of  the 
operator,  With 

THE  LUDINGTON 
COPY  HOLDER 

Menofraphert  and  bit!  clerka  can  follow  their 
note*  without  Continually  (Lancing  aside  and 
•training  the  eyea.  A  moving  bar  xnarka  the 
place  In  the  work  aa  you  copy  down  the 
page.  Every  office  worker  will  be  grateful 
for  thla  aeving  equipment.  Begin  by  buy- 
ing wm. 

SiM  iiaan.    Smmi  fmw  hmwkimt  "at" 

Beaton  &  Cadwell  Mff.  Co. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 


Our  Stickers  grasp  attention 
and  interest.  Our  designers 
constantly  produce  novelties 
that  are  inexpensive  business- 
get  ters.  Whether  it  is  a  big  or 
little  order,  we  give  it  an  expert 
touch  that  makes  our  Stickers 
distinctive. 

We  have  satisfied  customers  through 
OUt  the  United  States  and  in  Canada 
Mid  Mexico.  We  can  satisfy  yon. 
Our  Stickers  have  extra  adhesive 
quality,  are  carefully  printed  and  the 
colors  are  unsurpassed  for  brilliance, 
beauty  and  permanency. 

Wc  make  Sticker*  of  all  sixes  and 
kinds.  Our  capacity  it  practically 
unlimited.    We  can  make  a  thousand 

or  a  million. 

Send  for  our  booklet  in 
colors.    It  gives  prices. 

ST.  LOUIS  STICKER  CO. 

1627  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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reason  why.  If  he  can  do  so  he  gets 
the  order. 

Much  of  her  buying  Mrs.  Gardner 
turns  over  to  Dclavan  business  men 
who  act  as  her  agents. 

"This  is  better  than  relying  entirely 
on  the  word  of  salesmen."  she  said. 
"I  believe  in  hiring  somebody  who 
knows  more  about  il  than  I  do." 

Her  estimate  of  salesmen  was  this: 

"Personality  is  fine.  I  like  it.  Hut 
I  don't  like  to  buy  personality.  What 
I  wanl  is  to  be  shown." 

I  was  curious  to  learn  Mrs.  Gardner's 
reasons  for  employing  girls  instead  of 
men  for  her  office.  She  gave  them 
readily: 

"Women  are  very  keen  on  detail." 
she  said,  "but  not  on  initiative.  They're 
born  that  way.  They  are  in 
the  habit  of  depending  on  the  mas- 
culine. But  they  arc  100  per  cent 
more  efficient  on  detail  than  men  are. 
Women  will  carry  details  closely,  but 
if  you  want  a  conclusion  based  on  these 
details,  you  will  have  to  get  it  yourself. 
They  are  not  constructive,  as  men  are." 

Her  tests  for  the  efficiency  of  her 
girls,  she  says,  are  based  on  three 
points  — accuracy,  honesty  and  the 
Golden  Rule. 

"Some  persons  arc  saying  thai 
women  will  take  the  places  of  men  in 
business.  I  don't  believe  they  will  as 
long  as  there  are  men  who  hold  to  the 
rule  of  business  — the  Golden  Rule. 
It  is  so  dazzling  that  some  men  can't 
even  sec  it  with  dark  glasses." 

And  now,  if  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  woman  who  runs  a  business 
on  pedigrees,  perhaps  a  few  sentences 
of  hers,  dropped  casually  during  a 
short  conversation,  will  serve  to  picture 
her. 

"Success  consists  chiefly  of  the 
capacity  to  apply  your  goods  or  your 
services  to  other  people's  needs." 

'Temper  is  an  asset.  If  you  lose 
your  temper,  you  lose  an  asset." 

"I  have  no  use  for  short-haired  girls 
and  long-haired  men." 

"I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  a  discourteous  clerk  in  this 
office." 

"I  gave  up  social  life  for  work.  You 
can't  serve  two  masters.  Social  life 
of  itself  gets  nowhere.  The  thing  that 
is  interesting  is  working  out  daily 
problems." 

"Everybody  has  a  hobby,  and  no 
man  is  ever  too  busy  to  talk  about  his. 
My  hobby  is  my  girls." 

"It  isn't  the  dynamite  that  does  the 
business;  it's  the  man  who  holds  the 
fuse." 

"I  delight  to  work  with  young  folks. 
I  hope  I  never  get  so  old  that  I  can't 
see  their  foolishness." 

"I  believe  in  being  constant  in 
buying.  If  a  man  gives  service  at  n 
just  price,  keep  him." 

"Personalities  should  never  enter 


Flashing  out  an  alarm,  a  glaring  white  spot  give* 
instant  warning  when  a  Super- Safety  check  has 
been  tampered  with.  The  sensitive  surface  color 
disappears,  leaving  the  vivid  white  splash  when 
acid,  rubber,  or  knife  erasure  is  attempted.  Thai 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  your  hank  teller  from  pay- 
ing an  altered  check. 

Yet  another  element  of  still  greater  safety  is  added 
to  Super-Safety  checks.  They  are  Insured,  and  you 
receive  a  "card  policy"  indemnifying  you  against 
loss  by  reason  of  fraudulent  alterations  or  changes. 
Use  Super  -Safety  checks.  Your  banker  will  supply 
them,  or  you  can  order  specially  made  checks 
for  yourself  direct  from  us. 


The  Bankers  Supply  Company 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Bank.  Checlp  In  the  World 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
ATLANTA  DES MOINES 

Copjrl.hl  1*21 ,  by  Th.  Bubn  Supply  Co. 


DENVER 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Extend  Your  Store  Front 
With  a  Flexlume 
Oplex  Sign 

MANY  merchants  have 
found  that  since  they 
installed  their  Flexlume 
Oplex  Electric  Signs  their 
store  fronts  seem  larger. 

This  is  just  one  of  the 
ways  a  Flexlume  Sign  helps 
business.  You've  only  to 
look  at  the  cash  register  to 
know  they  do  help. 

Flexlume  Electric  Signs 
have  raised,  snow-white 
glass  characters.  The  lamps 
are  enclosed  in  the  body  of 
the  sign  and  so  arranged 
that  all  of  the  light  is  thrown 
through  the  openings  which 
form  the  letters.  They  are 
perfect  day  signs  as  well  as 
night  signs.  They  have- 
greatest  reading  distance, 
lowest  upkeep  cost,  most 
artistic  designs. 

Let  us  srtiil you  a  sketfh  showing 
a  Flexitime  Sign  for  your  state 


FLEXLUME  SIGN  COMPANY 

42  Kail  Street  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


into  business.  It  is  not  good  busi- 
ness." 

"Some  of  the  officers  of  the  Holstcin- 
Friesian  Association  don't  know  any- 
thing about  cows." 

"I'm  in  the  habit  of  taking  pedigree*, 
not  giving  them." 

"Me?  I  have  no  history.  I'm 
just  here.  I  was  born  and  reared  in  a 
city  and  went  on  a  farm.  There  I 
learned  the  value  of  what  man  meant 
to  the  animal  and  what  the  animal 
meant  to  man." 

"I  was  trained  as  a  nurse,  but  I 
never  have  taken  pink  pills." 

"Shop  on  Shoe  Street" 

Six  retail  shoe  dealers  of  East  Sixth 
Street.  Cleveland,  have  joined  in  a 
co-operative  campaign  to  advertise 
this  street  as  "Shoe  Street."  The 
stores,  all  of  which  handle  nationally 
advertised  goods,  are  the  following: 
The  Regal  Shoe  Company,  The  Nettle- 
ton  Shop,  Ralston  Boot  Shop,  The 
Kelley  Bootcry  Company,  selling 
Charles  Cort  shoes,  Dr.  A.  Reed  Cush- 
ion Shoes  and  the  Stetson  Boot  Shop. 

The  following  quotation  from  one  of 
the  advertisements  suggests  the  way 
the  stores  are  advertising: 

"Within  one  short  block— from  Kurlid 
Avenue  to  Superior  —  Kasl  Sixth  Street 
has  become  "Shoe  Street*— the  Matdrn 
Lane  of  Cleveland's  shoe  business.  Hen 
you  will  find  exclusive  'shoe  shoos'  where 
quality  and  style  arc  first  considerations, 
and  where:  price  is  moderately  consistent 
with  quality.  Shoes  of  national  reputation 
—shoes  that  have  'made  Rood"  forycars  — 
shoes  that  wilt  give  you  the  utmost  satis- 
faction—are the  kind  of  shoes  you'll  iind 
on  "Shoe  Street.' " 

The  slogan  of  the  campaign,  of 
course,  is  "Shop  on  Shoe  Street." 

An  Expensive  Woodpile 

The  largest  and  most  expensive 
woodpile  in  the  world  is  to  be  found  at 
Corinth  in  the  foothills  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  Needless  to  say,  it  has  no 
relation  to  the  ordinary  woodpile  to  Ik- 
found  in  the  back  yard.  The  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  at  its  Corinth 
mill,  boasts  a  woodpile  that  on  a 
conservative  estimate,  cost  it  approxi- 
mately $1.5C0.C00.  Stretched  out 
lengthwise,  it  would  reach  out  more 
than  three  city  blocks  and  is  close  to 
fifty  feet  high.  The  woodpile  contains 
65,000  cords  of  wood  that,  on  a  con- 
servative basis  of  figuring,  cost  523  a 
cord.  The  wood  has  been  under 
accumulation  for  nearly  eighteen 
months.  Assuming  that  the  woodpile 
as  a  whole  is  idle  for  twelve  months,  it 
takes  more  than  $89,000  a  year  to 
pay  interest  on  the  investment  at  (*> 
per  cent. 

—  Wall  Strtet  Journal. 
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The  money*  column  a  13th  *  century  invention 


In  England,  about  the  year  1300,  bookkeepers  first 
entered  amounts  in  a  separate  column.  One  of  the  earliest 
books  in  which  this  innovation  appears  is  an  "Account  of 
the  Royal  Wardrobe,"  a  page  of  which  is  reproduced  here. 

In  the  books  used  for  modern  Loose  Leaf  accounting, 
one  opening  of  the  book  provides  more  than  one  hundred 
columns.  Expenditures  of  many  departments,  each  under 
its  proper  heading,  are  entered  side  by  side  for  quick 
comparison. 

Among  the  business  houses  that  use  National  Loose 
Leaf  and  Bound  Books  in  their  accounting  departments 
are  such  institutions  as  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company, 
Ltd.,  the  Fleischmann  Company,  and  the  Goldwyn  Pic- 
tures Corporation, 

Ask  your  stationer  to  show  you  the  National  line  of 
Loose  Leaf  Columnar  Books  and  Sheets — National  Series 
O7048  to  O7088. 

Look  for  This  Trade  Mark  When  You  Buy 


Every  Accountant  and  every 
purchating  agent  ought  to  hava 
our  book,  "Ready  Records  tor  Ac- 
counting." It's  free  ask  your 
at  at toner  for  a  copy.  If  ho  cannot 
aupply  you,  write  ua. 


Ledgers 
Ledger  Sheets 
Post  Binders 
Sheet  Holders 
Bank  Forms 
Price  Books 
Ring  Binders 
Columnar  Sheets 
Commercial  Forms 
Memorandum  Books 
Students'  Note-Books 


National  Loose  Leaf  Columnar  Books 
can  be  had  with  anywhere  from  2  to 
1 26  column*.  The  sheet*  include  forms 
designed  especially  to  record  informa- 
tion necessary  for  tax  returns,  distri- 
bution of  expense,  sales  statistics,  etc. 


National 

Columnar 

Booh 


Loose  Leaf  and  Bound  Books 

NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  COMPANY 
109  RIVERSIDE,  HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Tfo  appearance  of  a 

Deposit  Book 
influences  the  new  depositor 


THE  BIRMINGHAM 
TRUST  AN  DSAVINC-.S 
CO.  Birtiun«h»m.  AN 
bam*.  *re  titing  M*oc»- 
tiaa  ea  their  Latfir*' 
1 V;,,.  •  Book*.  This  it 
■  tvi<«il  M  recommcodition, 

ft*    i  l"  |    '    I  r  |  ;  |    -    of  the 

•peciei"  il  DOtibly  more 
ol 


RE  the  Deposit  Book*  you  are  handing 
to  your  patrons  suggestive  of  the 
character  of  your  Bank?  These  books, 
together  with  your  checks,  are  a  constant 
reminder  of  your  bank  and  should  be 
planned  accordingly. 

Deposit  Books  made  by  William  Mann 
Company  are  of  the  finest  quality  and  reflect  strength,  dignity 
and  refinement. 

Due  to  the  high  cost  of  leather,  we  recommend  that  you 
have  your  Deposit  Booka  bound  in  Mancotine  ■  an  imitation 
leather  which  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  appear- 
ance or  quality. 

Samples  and  prices  gladly  submitted. 


Government— Now  a  Business 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
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estimates  to  suit  himself,  reducing  or 
increasing  them.  His  duty  is  to  as- 
semble the  estimates,  revise  them  if 
necessary  and  turn  them  over  to  the 
President  in  the  form  of  the  budget. 
The  President  sends  that  budget  to 
Congress  and  stands  back  of  it. 

The  director  and  his  assistants  are 
further  empowered  to  survey  the  de- 
partments and  thus  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  changes  for  efficiency  in 
their  organization  or  methods  and  in 
their  appropriations,  or  to  re-group 
their  services.  The  director  has  access 
to  all  books  and  records.  In  each  de- 
partment is  a  representative  of  the 
director,  a  budget  officer  whose  job 
it  is  to  gather  budget  information. 

The  law  also  establishes  a  general 
accounting  office,  independent  of  the 
money-spending  departments,  and 
under  the  control  of  a  comptroller- 
general  of  the  United  States,  who  is  the 
agent  of  Congress.  He  is  the  general 
auditor  for  the  entire  establishment, 
and  he  takes  the  place  of  the  comptrol- 
ler of  the  treasury.  The  comptroller- 
general  may  check  up  the  President  or 
any  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  demand 
a  full  and  accurate  settlement  of 
accounts. 

"And  now  that  you've  got  it,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it?"  was  the 
question  asked  as  soon  as  the  budget 
law  was  on  the  books. 

President  Harding  gave  his  answer 
by  appointing  a  full-fledged  business 
man.  financier  and  army  officer,  as 
director  of  the  budget. 

General  Dawes  gave  his  answer  first 
by  serving  notice  of  his  intention  to 
dig  deep  -  then  by  digging. 

The  President  and  his  new  budget 
director  lost  no  time.  The  day  before 
the  law  was  signed  they  called  the  first 
business  conference.  To  the  con- 
ference they  summoned  all  the  heads 
of  departments,  heads  of  independent 
government  establishments,  assistant 
heads,  chief  clerks,  bureau  chiefs  and 
their  assistants. 

"Fellow   workers,"   was  the  way 
General  Manager  Harding  addressed 
them.    "I  do  not  think  there  has  ever 
been  a  meeting  like  this,  certainly  not 
to  my  knowledge,  in  the  history  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States." 
Then  he  pointed  out  the  menace  of 
public  expenditures  and  in- 
i.  and  the  necessity  of  a  drive 
the  "loose,  unscientific  ex- 
penditures of  government." 

"We  want  to  reverse  things,"  he 
told  them.  "Every  resolution,  every 
commitment,  every  determination  of 
the  administration  is  to  join  with  you 
and  have  you  join  with  us  in  inaugurat- 
ing the  new  efficiency  and  economy  of 
administration." 
With   this   introduction.  General 
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Dawes  proceeded  lo  tell  the  depart- 
mental executives  just  what  he  in- 
tended to  do  with  them  — and  to 
them.  He  told  them  that  first  he 
would  want  financial  information  about 
their  respective  departments  and 
bureaus. 

"Because  I  represent  the  President, 
I  am  entitled  to  information."  he  said, 
"and  entitled  to  that  information  over 
the  head  of  any  department  head  from 
now  on. 

"The  president  of  the  corporation 
bears  a  responsibility  for  the  whole 
institution,  and  he  has  the  unlit  to  get 
information  where  he  pleases  and  from 
any  source  in  that  corporation,  from  a 
washerwoman  scrubbing  the  floor,  up 
to  his  first  vice-president." 

It  looked  as  if  Dawes  meant  busi- 
ness. Yet  in  the  same  breath  he  made 
it  clear  that  his  method  was  not  to  be 
that  of  highhanded  — or  underhanded 
—  sleuthing;  thai  the  success  of  the 
whole  undertaking  would  depend  on 
the  co-operation  and  suggestions  given 
by  each  official. 

"If  anybody  comes  with  a  good 
reason  he  can  shake  the  ground  under 
our  feel,"  Dawes  said.  "In  Franre  1 
have  seen  a  second  lieutenant  who  had 
courage  and  information,  coupled  with 
good  reason,  shake  the  ground  under 
the  feet  of  the  commander  of  Ihc 
American  Expeditionary  Forces." 

Each  department  was  told  to  get  on 
the  jump  and  cut  expenses  for  a  saving 
on  the  appropriations  for  the  present 
year.  Dawes  gave  the  executives  until 
July  30  to  have  their  facts  and  figures 
in  for  the  completed  budget. 

And  for  something  more  to  digest, 
he  added  this: 

"The  President  says  — and  his  word 
goes  —  that  none  of  us  are  now  allowed 
to  assume  that  our  congressional 
appropriations  already  made  for  the 
year  commencing  this  July  1.  or  any 
other  year,  necessarily  constitutes  the 
minimum  expenditures  during  that 
year.  *  *  *  For  what  corporation  could 
ever  exist  in  which  all  the  directors, 
the  administrative  vice-presidents,  the 
president  of  the  corporation,  and  every- 
body, would  limit  their  expenditures 
only  by  the  largest  sum  of  money  they 
could  possibly  get?" 

For  a  starter  toward  immediate 
economy,  Dawes  told  Ihc  conference 
he  had  lopped  off  a  25  per  cent  cut 
from  his  own  $225,000  appropriation. 
And  he  wound  up  the  meeting  by 
directing  the  department  heads  to 
show  a  little  speed. 

The  machinery  began  turning.  At 
the  jump-off  Dawes  proved  again  that 
he  carries  a  kick.  lie  went  into  his 
work  in  the  same  way  he  cussed 
Congress  during  the  investigation  of 
war  expenditures.  He  was  too  busy 
for  ceremony.  He  didn't  wait  to  be 
fitted  out  with  fine  offices  and  a 
mahogany  swivel  chair.   He  borrowed 
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a  room  from  Secretary  Mellon  in  the 
treasury  building.  Next  he  borrowed 
a  desk  and  a  stenographer  from  hi> 
old-time  friend.  General  Pershing.  Job 
seekers  and  congressmen  were  out  of 
luck.  He  called  a  business  associate 
from  his  trust  company  in  Chicago. 
Francis  J.  Kilkenny,  who  had  been 
his  aide  when  he  was  in  charge  of 
purchasing  army  supplies  in  France, 
and  made  Kilkenny  his  secretary.  He 
borrowed  two  young  officers  from  the 
army,  and  continued  their  army  pay 
He  announced  that  he  intended  to 
draft  the  services,  without  salary,  of  u 
number  of  the  most  prominent  business 
men  in  the  country. 
Thus  he  started. 

At  the  outset  the  first  tentative 
budget  struck  at  the  heart  of  leakage 
and  extravagance  — deficiency  appro- 
priations. Since  the  first  of  the  year. 
Dawes  learned,  requests  for  deficiency 
appropriations  had  involved  a  total 
of  $275,000,000. 

The  screws  were  tightened.  Depart- 
ment and  bureau  chiefs  were  told  not 
merely  that  they  must  stay  within 
their  appropriations, '  but  that  they 
must  save  on  their  appropriations. 
The  first  executive  order,  approved  by 
the  President,  contained  these  words: 
"The  amount  approved  by  the 
President  for  expenditure  under  an 
appropriation  title  shall  be  considered 
as  the  MAXIMUM  available  for 
obligation  during  the  fiscal  year.  The 
estimates  of  expenditures,  once  ap- 
proved, will  be  subject  to  further  study 
and  revision  during  the  course  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  all  possible  savings 
therefrom  will  be  effected." 

The  next  order,  closely  following, 
called  for  a  complete  inventory  of 
stocks  and  materials.  Department 
heads  were  directed  to  make  an  im- 
mediate survey  to  determine  the 
amount  of  material,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment "not  now  being  efficiently  used." 

"Such  property,"  the  order  said, 
"must  be  utilized  to  meet  immediate 
requirements  of  the  bureaus  and 
divisions  to  conserve  existing  appro- 
priations by  eliminating  unnecessary 
purchases." 

Nowhere  in  the  tangle  of  govern- 
ment red  tape  had  there  been  any 
tabulation  to  show  the  government  - 
current  assets.  Dawes  ordered  such 
a  tabulation.  Likewise,  he  undertook 
to  catalog  outstanding  liabilities  for 
the  preparation  of  one  big  balance 
sheet  -  the  $500,000,000  spent  last  year 
in  excess  of  appropriations,  the  funds 
realized  in  the  sale  of  surplus  stock, 
and  the  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations. 

The  next  order  called  for  complete 
co-ordination  of  all  government  pur- 
chases and  sales,  to  centralize  control 
on  all  contracts.  That  order  struck 
directly  at  a  costly  practice  of  depart- 
ments-that  of  bidding  against  one 
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another  in  the  purchase  of  supplies 
and  paying  varying  prircs  for  the  same 
materials.  The  order  directed  that 
whenever  advertisements  for  bids  are 

ontemplated.  "before  such  advertise- 
ments are  made  public,  copies  of  the 
HUM  shall  be  sent  to  the  surplus 
property  division,  or  corresponding 
igency,  of  each  of  the  executive 
departments." 
Similarly  every  department  adver- 

using  material  for  sale  was  directed  to 
nform  every  other  department  of  the 
idvertisement  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  Interdepartmental  Board  was 
■harged  with  co-ordinating  these  activ- 
ties. 

The  effect  was  a  uniform  plan  of 
>uying  and  selling,  a  plan  compelling 
lepartment  heads  to  act  together  in 
>reventing  overcharges  by  contractors. 

In  less  than  two  weeks'  time  this 
cries  of  orders,  with  the  President's 
ipproval,  had  the  budget  ball  rolling. 

Meanwhile  Dawes  was  quirk  to 
isscrt  his  avowed  policy  of  recognizing 
nitiative  and  co-operation  from  heads 
>f  departments  and  bureaus.  He 
nnounccd  that  a  suggestion  by  George 
\.  Carter,  public  printer,  for  a  con- 
»•  re  nee  to  adopt  uniform  standards 
nd  businesslike  methods  in  public 
>rinting,  binding  and  distribution,  had 
>ecn  adopted,  and  that  steps  would  be 
aken  immediately  to  act  on  it. 

What  manner  of  person  is  this  pic- 
uresque  man  Dawes?  Seated  at  his 
esk,  with  a  long  cigar  between  his 
ecth,  he  is  essentially  the  wide-awake 
nergetic  business  man.  Yet  strangely 
tingled  with  this  thorough-going  busi- 
ess  quality  is  the  tinge  of  the  military, 
lis  subordinates  still  call  him  "Gen- 
ral."  He  clips  off  his  verbal  orders 
ith  the  click  of  military  precision  and 
len  in  uniform  "snap  into  it"  to  exc- 
ute  those  orders. 

The  general's  brain  seems  to  carry 

map  of  his  whole  campaign.  He 
■ems  to  know  where  he's  going  and 
nut  he's  on  his  way.  One  wonders 
hcther  he  can  keep  the  pace. 

President  Harding,  his  general  man- 
ger and  commander-in-chief,  is  one 
erson,  at  least,  who  has  expressed  the 
tmost  confidence  in  the  director  of 
ie  budget. 

*T>eave  it  to  Dawes."  was  the  cheer- 
il  attitude  of  the  President  when  he 
:ts  questioned  about  the  budget. 

The  President  said  he  was  confident 
ie  budget  will  be  a  "big  success." 
nd  that  was  the  most  he  would  have 
>  say  about  it. 

Still,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  again 
ie  warning  of  those  who  are  its  best 
iends,  "Don't  spoil  the  budget  sys- 
•m  by  expecting  too  much  of  it." 

At  best  it  can  control  only  a  corn- 
aratively  small  portion  of  govern- 
!ent  expenses.  It  cannot  cut  down 
ie  vast  fixed  sums  required  for  the 
rmy  and  the  navy,  for  the  pay  of 
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The  Follow- Up 

Wc  arc  prone  to  belittle  the  value 
of  follow-up  letters. 
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soldiers  und  sailors,  for  pensions  and 
for  the  public  debt.  It  run  effect 
economies  in  the  administration  of 
these  major  sums,  but  it  cannot  touch 
the  sums  themselves.  Undoubtedly 
the  budget  system  is  an  epoch-making 
measure  in  American  governmental 
finance. 

I  found  that  even  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  present  administration 
sec  in  the  budget  the  beginning  of  a 
new  order,  bringing  a  semblance  of 
clarity  out  of  confusion,  system  out  of 
disorder,  linancial  responsibility  out 
of  recklessness,  co-operation  out  of 
disharmony,  and  — "more  business  in 
government." 


Going,  Going,  Gone! 

Not  every  merchandising  idea  that 
goes  over  with  a  loud  and  reverberat- 
ing bang  is  a  good  merchandising 
idea.  Commercially  speaking,  it  is 
possible  for  a  good  idea  to  be  entirely 
loo  good. 

A  Kansas  town  with  three  or  four 
thousand  inhabitants  and  a  big  coun try 
trade  had  the  usual  Saturday-night 
peak  of  retail  business.  The  com- 
munity's merchants  sought  to  level  olT 
(he  high  spot  by  moving  some  of  the 
Saturday-night  business  to  the  middle 
of  the  week.  In  casting  about  for  a 
method  with  which  to  draw  business 
into  the  town  on  Wednesday,  they  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  an  aulion  sale. 

Farmers  go  to  auction  sales  for  much 
the  same  reason  that  city  men  go  to 
ball  games  — to  see  the  sport.  Theo- 
retically, the  auction  idea  looked  good. 
It  was,  so  developments  demonstrated, 
too  good. 

The  merchants  rented  a  storeroom. 
Therein,  it  was  projerted,  they  were  to 
stage  their  auction  sale.  The  sale  was 
to  be  a  community  enterprise,  to  which 
the  furniture  dealer  was  to  contribute 
furniture,  the  hardware  dealer  hard- 
ware, the  grocer  groceries,  and  so  on. 
The  merchants  stocked  up  theirauction 
room,  engaged  a  good,  long-winded 
auctioneer  whom  the  farmers  all  knew, 
set  him  up  on  a  box  in  the  salesroom, 
and  touched  him  off.  They  had 
announced  their  projerl  to  the  country- 
folk.  They  sat  back  to  watch  results. 

The  results  were  immediate.  The 
farmers  came  in  to  the  auction.  They 
brought  their  wives  and  children  along. 
They  bid  againsteachother,  hilariously, 
for  the  merchandise.  They  had  a 
glorious  time.  The  following  Wednesday 
more  farmers  and  their  families  came. 

"Fine  business!"  the  town  merchants 
said.  "Just  look  how  it  brings  'cm  in! 
We'll  have  to  get  a  bigger  room!" 

Bring  'em  in  it  did.  The  third  week 
saw  a  still  larger  crowd.  Also,  the  third 
week  introduced  an  unexpected  vari- 
ation. Some  of  the  farmers  carried  in 
things  of  their  own  to  sell  at  the  auction. 
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It  Pays  in  Every 
Business 

Put  the  Diagraph  Stencil 
Cutting  Machine  in  any  shipping 
room  and  it  will  begin  immedi- 
ately to  pay  for  itself  with 
increased  speed  in  marking  pack- 
ages, positively  legible,  no  blur- 
ring, rubbing  off  or  tearing  of 
labels,  minimum  risk  against 
transit  losses  and  delays  and  a 
far   better   appearing  package 

No  Shipping  Room  Too  Small — 
None  Too  Large 

For  more  thin  19ycars  Diacraph  Stencil 
Cutting  Machine!  have  been  in  me  in 
the  foremost  industries  of  America — 
ranging  from  the  larerit  wholesale  houses 
m  the  world  to  smaller  concerns  whose 
production  is  seasonable  and  limited— 
and  in  every  case  they  are  giving  the 
same  uniform  satisfaction  day  after  day. 

There  is  a  DIAGRAPH  for  every  shipping 
.need;  with  it  you  can  perform  a  broader 
ranpeof  usefuf  work  than  with  anv other 
tvpe.  It  is  simple  and  lasts  a  BUSINESS 
LIKE  TIME. 

Try  It  Before  You  Buy  It 

Prove  to  yourself,  without  a  particle 
nf  expense,  that  the  DIAGRAPH  will 
avoid  useless  work,  errors  and  delays  in 
shipping.  Simply  ask  us  to  send  a 
DIAGRAPH  today,  prepaid.  Give  it  a 
thorough  trial.  If  you  like  it,  buy  it; 
otherwise  return  it  at  our  expense. 

Send  also  for  a  DIAGRAPH  Shipping 
Facts  book,  which  is  full  of  valuable 
shipping  information. 

Shipping  Room  Supplies 

Stencil  board,  inks,  brushes  and  other 
"hipping  room  supplies  can  be  bought  at 
marked  savings  direct  from  our  St.  Louis 
office  or  from  branch  office  nearest  you. 

DIAGRAPH  STENCIL  MACHINE  CORP. 

1601  So.  Kiaavbittmr  Bird.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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"Good  idea."  the  merchants  said, 
"ll'll  add  interest  to  the  sale!  Ut  'cm 
go  to  it." 

Townspeople  began  going  to  the 
auction.  They  went  to  buy  the  butter 
and  eggs  and  poultry  and  country 
sausage  that  the  farmers  brought  in. 
The  grocers  of  the  town  looked  a  bit 
anxious,  but  their  brother  merchants 
reassured  them;  and  the  sale  went  on. 

On  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  Wednes- 
day one  of  the  farmers  brought  in  a 
phonograph.  I  Ic  had  bought  it  for  $38 
at  the  first  day's  sale.  Now  he  wanted  a 
bigger  and  belter  machine.  His 
phonograph,  on  the  block,  brought 
$84.50.  He'd  wait,  he  reckoned,  until 
next  week  before  he  bought  the  bigger 
machine. 

On  the  following  Wednesday  four 
phonographs,  two  bedroom  suites,  an 
nil-burningrange.  three  Ford  spot-lights 
—  purchased  from  mail-order  houses  — 
two  and  one-half  pairs  of  tire  chains 
and  an  incubator,  all  r.lmost  new,  came 
in  from  the  country,  changed  owner- 
ship at  the  auction  sale  and  went  back 
into  the  country  again. 

"This,"  said  the  retailers,  "has  gone 
far  enough." 

And  they  closed  up  their  auction 
sale. 

Commercial  Outlaws 

Some  of  the  great  industries  have 
suffered  much  from  contract  cancel- 
lations and  recourse  to  the  law,  particu- 
larly in  minor  cases,  has  proved  hardly 
worth  while,  owing  to  expense  and 
the  fact  that  officials  of  corporations 
realize  that  even  if  judgment  is  found 
against  the  contract-breakers  it  would 
be  hard  to  collect. 

This  has  resulted  in  novel  methods 
by  leaders  in  industry  to  force  some  of 
the  recalcitrant  ones  to  recognize 
business  ethics,  especially  in  cases  of 
glaring  dishonesty. 

For  instance,  one  large  corporation 
dealing  with  thousands  of  jobbers  and 
manufacturers  has  card-indexed  all 
those  who  have  broken  contracts, 
giving  the  reason  therefor  and  all 
additional  information.  An  example 
of  w  hat  happens  in  these  circumstances 
follows: 

A  buyer  of  goods  appears  in  the 
company's  local  offices  and  expresses  0 
desire  to  buy.  His  record  is  looked  up 
and  he  is  found  to  be  a  delinquent  in 
the  matter  of  a  1919  contract.  He  is 
gently  informed  that  some  sort  of 
settlement  must  be  made  or  he  cannot 
effect  a  deal.  Inasmuch  as  he  must 
make  some  dicker  to  continue  in 
business,  settlement  of  the  outstanding 
contract  along  some  sort  of  liberal  but 
definite  lines  usually  results. 

Hundreds  of  unfilled  contracts  have 
been  settled  by  this  and  other  corpo- 
rations in  this  manner.— Wall  Strrrt 
Journal 
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Stenographers 
Can  Not  Like  Their  Work 

As  long  as  they  are  hound  by  the  unnecessary  fatigue  of  side 
reading  to  write  fewer  letters,  make  more  errors  and  be  worth  less 
to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  firm  for  which  they  work. 

UNLESS  THEY  USB 

LINEAT1ME 

Method  of  Transcribing 

and  relieve  the  strain  on  their  eyes  and  backs  the  single  focus  way 
unnecessary  fatigue  continues.' 


It  costs  less  to  stop  this  fatigue  the  Linc-a- 
TSna  way  than  to  entrust  important  matters 
to  tired  individuals. 

Atkjcr  •'More  Abcut  Line-o-Tim," 

The  Line-a-Time  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

910  St.  Paul  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Watch  Your  Sales  Territory 
Constantly 

The  only  way  to  get  absolute  distribution  these  days  is  to  know 
your  field  thoroughly  and  know  that  your  salesmen  are  covering 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  it  intensively. 

The  best  way  to  know  this  terri- 
tory and  know  the  progress  and 
extent  of  this  distribution  at  mil 
tima»  is  through  Maps  and 
Charts  kept  up  to  the  minute. 

A  UNIVERSAL  MAP  AND 
CHART  DISPLAYER  will  keep 
this  information  at  your  elbow 
in  a  compact  and  convenient 
form.  Maps  furnished  for  any 
desired  territory— comes  in  all 


Write  today  for  further  infor- 
mation. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  FIXTURE  CORPORATION 
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—But  You  Can't  Tell '  Em  Much 

powder  and  the  galvanized  buckelv 
I  used  'cm  as  'specials' -the  washing 
powder  to  sell  at  six  packages  for 
thirty-five  cents  and  the  bucket  to  soil 
at  forty-five.  I  got  a  lot  of  them  in. 
and  then,  merely  to  save  space  when 
we  arranged  the  stock  for  sales  day 
we  put  the  washing  powder  inside  thr 
buckets  — six  packages  to  a  bucket 
and  piled  the  buckets  in  tiers  out  her* 
in  the  store.  They  blamed  near  fillco 
the  place.  Then,  on  sales  day,  when 
a  customer  came  in  for  one  of  thf 
'specials'  we  said,  'Here  they  al- 
together, the  bucket  and  the  washing 
powder;  might  as  well  take  'em  boii 
for  eighty  cents.'  We  sold  out,  and  I 
had  galvanized  buckets  full  of  washim 
powder  walking  all  over  town." 

A  lumber  yard  seems  considerabh 
removed  from  retail  merchandizing 
Yet,  technically,  of  course,  a  lumber 
yard  is  a  retail  enterprise.  Anyway 
the  lumber  yards  of  Clarksville  belont 
to  the  Ad  Club  and  they  participat< 
in  the  monthly  sales-day  event.  Th« 
Coulter  Lumber  Company,  for  in 
stance,  sold  25,000  feet  of  Beaver 
Board  on  one  sales  day,  a  carload  o! 
cement  on  another,  250,000  shingle- 
on  another. 

The  Beaver  Board,  for  which  th< 
regular  price  was  $5.50  a  hundred  feel, 
was  offered  at  $1.80.  The  Portland 
cement,  ordinarily  priced  at  $1.35  ; 
hundred  pounds,  was  sold  at  $1.10 
The  shingles,  regularly  priced  at  $9.2;. 
went  at  $8.50. 

"Yes."  said  Robert  Morrison,  of  tin 
Coulter  Company,  "the  folks  just  drivt 
in  with  their  wagons  and  trucks  ant 
get  the  stuff,  whether  it's  Beave 
Board  or  cement  or  shingles  or  what 
ever  it  is;  and  while  they're  in  ou 
yard,  just  as  while  they  are  in  the  relai 
stores  downtown,  they  buy  othc 
things.  For  instance,  on  every  sale 
day  except  three  since  the  plan  wa 
started  we  have  sold  a  'house  bill  - 
the  lumber  for  building  a  house.  And  i 
'house  bill'  amounts  to  from  sevei 
hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  or  twi 
thousand  dollars.  On  the  last  sale 
day  our  total  of  sales  was  twenty 
eight  hundred  dollars  and  the  sales  o 
'specials'  totaled  only  eighteen  hun 
dred." 

Detailed  statistics  of  comparativ 
retail  sales?  They  are  available.  I 
wouldn't  be  fair  to  tell  whence  the 
came,  for  tbey  represent  actual  record 
of  sales  in  a  certain  typical  retailstor 
in  Clarksville;  but  here  are  sons 
statistical  facts: 

First,  the  sales  in  this  store  on  lb 
first  Mondays  in  the  months  of  191! 
the  year  preceding  the  inauguration  A 
the  Clarksville  sales-day  plan:  Jan 
uary.  $213.41;  February.  $248  41 
March.  $194.30:  April,  $308.70;  M  .j 
Digitized  by  LiOOgte 
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$208.60;  June,  $211.82;  July,  $339.63; 
\ugust.  $418.55;  September.  $213.75; 
October,  $475.19;  November.  $514.50; 
December,  $301.30.  Total,  $3,648.16. 
Average,  $304.01'. 

Next,  first-Monday  sales  in  1919  up 
to  the  inauguration  of  the  sales  day! 
January,  $310.88;  February,  $232.70; 
March.  $456.63;  April.  $797.30;  May, 
51(19.44;  June,  $178.06;  July,  $545.69. 
I  (ere  the  plan  was  started.  And  then 
-first  Monday  in  August,  $102.08; 
vptember,  $1,130.59;  October.  $1.- 
1 12.01 ;  November.  $2,211.62;  Decem- 
ber. $1,692.19.  Total  for  the  year 
$9,809.19.  Average  first  Monday  be- 
orc  the  plan.  $170.10.  Average  first 
Monday  after  the  plan.  $1,315.09. 

Now  for  first-Slonday  sales  in 
1920:  January.  $537.05;  February. 
$530.75;  March.  $850.25;  April. 
$1,116.94;  May.  $1,161.45;  June, 
51.S67.99;  July.  $1,323.85;  August. 
$1,218.29;  September.  $1,166.05;  Octo- 
acr.  $1,421.71;  November.  $1,510.87; 
December.  $1,370.02.  Total  for  the 
.ear.  $14,408.22.    Average.  $1,200.68. 

Thursday,  in  the  average  .  retail 
.tore,  is  virtually  "another  Monday." 
Without  some  sales-promotional  effect 

0  stimulate  either  day,  their  sales 
•hould  be  about  equal.  To  arrive 
hen  at  the  effect  of  sales  day  upon 
Monday  business,  it  seems  fair  to  com- 
>arc  the  sales-day  first  Mondays  with 
he  unstimulated  first  Thursdays  as 
he  days  march  along  together  through 
he  year.  Take  1920,  for  instance. 
This  store's  sales  on  the  first  Thursdays 
n  the  months  in  1920  were:  January. 
U.132.20;  February-.  $308.29;  March. 
i*0.48;  April.  $908.12;  Mav.  $318.80; 
une.  $291.80;  July.  $799.45;  August. 
1369.04;  September,  $315.77;  October. 
1549.22;  November.  $615.55;  Decem- 
>er.  $478.57.  Total  for  the  year. 
6.167.29— as  compared  with  the  total 
f  $14,408.22  for  the  first  Mondays, 
vverage  first  Thursday  for  the  year, 
5 13.94 -as  compared  with  $1,200.68 
>r  the  average  sales-day  Monday. 

How  docs  the  Monday  sales  day 
ffect  the  nearest  Saturday?  Com- 
arative  figures  of  the  sales  for  the 
rst,  second,  third  and  fourth  Satur- 
ays  in  the  months  in  1920  would  seem 

1  answer  that  question.  For  the  first 
aturdays  the  total  of  sales  in  this 
articularstore  was  $16,890.71 ;  for  the 
cond,  $16,082.59;  for  the  third.  $17.- 
15.94;  for  the  fourth,  $15,993.26. 
hus  the  averages  were:  first  Saturday. 
1.107.55;  second.  $1,310.21;  third. 
1.495.49;  fourth.  $1,332.77.  And 
ius  the  uniformity  of  these  averages 
idicates  that  if  the  Monday  sales  day 
oes  "pull"  from  the  nearest  Saturday, 
ie  effect  is  insignificant. 

Yearly  totals  approach  most  nearly 
>    summarizing   the   whole  story, 
his  store's  sales  in  1918.  without  the 
iles  plan,  totaled  $138,707.15,  giving 
monthly   average   of  $11,558.92. 
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Practical 

Accounting 
Problems 

Theory,  Discussion,  Solutions 

By  PAUL-JOSEPH  ESQUERRJ2,  C.  P.  A., 

Head  of  The  Pout-Graduate  School 
of  Accountancy  Sew  York 


A  new  and  unusual  volume  of  twenty  problems  offering  unrivaled  material 
for  practice  work.  Each  problem  illustrates  the  application  of  a  particular  point 
of  accounting  theory  in  an  actual  busincil  situation.  Every  problem  is  thoroughly 
discussed;  its  theory  is  developed;  points  of  business  practice  and  law  are  con- 
sidered; and  the  solution  is  worked  out  in  detail. 

^  ou  are  trained  to  solve  problems  by  type  rather  than  as  isolated  propositions. 
The  author's  method  of  treatment  will  develop  your  analytical  powers;  enable  you 
to  determine  quickly  the  requirements  of  an  accounting  situation,  and  to  translate 


A  Suggestion  of  the  Twenty  Problems 


i 

a. 

IO. 

■  I 

II. 


Presentation  of  Financial  Statements. 

Statements  lor  Credit  Purposes. 

TV  Balance  Sheet  ol  Railroad*. 

The  Balance  She**  of  Stock  Brokers. 

The  Presentation  of  Cost  Results. 

The  Balance  Sheet  of  Life  Insurance  Com- 

panics. 


Voluntary  Vi'indimc  t'p  «f  a  Corporation, 
Operations  ol  Trustees. 

nmnililni  jgwaud  Capitol 


14- 
•J. 
»*. 


.s. 


Valuation  of  Patents. 

Methods  of  lleprreiation. 

Redemption  of  Debt  Through  the  Creatine! 

ol  a  Sinking  Fund. 

Amortization   ol   Premium   on    Bonds  - 
Accumulation  of  Itocount  on  Roods. 
The  Necessity  far  Explaining  Financial 
Statements. 

Aerwy  Accounts— Real  Estate  Axent*. 


For  Accountants,  Business  Men,  and  those 
Preparing  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations 


Mr.  EsquerW-'s  long  experience  as  a 
practicing  accountant  and  teacher  of 
accounting  stands  hack  of  this  work. 
He  has  put  into  it  the  atmosphere  of 
and  the  personality  and 


interest  of  his  lectures.   The  text  is 

to  help 
;  presented 


■  \*m  i.viuin.       ,iii7  ICS 

reproduced  in  typewritten  type  to  help 
you  visualiie  the  material  as  preset 


Examine  the  Volume  Yourself 


It  will  he  sent  you  oft  request.    Judge  problems  to  be  far  greater  than  the  price 

it  for  yourself,  and.  within  live  days  of  of£io.oo(only  50c  a  problem ) .  Published 

ipt.  remit  the  price  or  return  the  vol-  1921;   «J     Pages           x  II  inches), 

h    You  will  find  the  value  of  these  flexible  binding.  Use  the  coupon  below. 


The  Ronald  Press  Company 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

rmnnnttMMtuiMnWlt'  sjo  TO  YOUR  WOOKKtOKK—Om  sjssg  THIS  COUPON  aasutonc-iTrt. 1 

I  Company,  20  Veswy  Stmt.  New  York. 

send  me  EsaueM*  s  "Prsctirsl  Accounting  Problems"  loe  eiamliuiion.  Within 
S  day.  ol  its  me,„t  I  » ill  send  you  $.ox»  or  rnurn  the  book. 


 — —^GooqIc 
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The  Universal 

A  Sperry  Tele- 
phone  Arm 
Attachment 


Up!  Down!  Sideways! -and  Around! 


The  regulation  Standard  Style  Sperry  Telephone  Arm  moves 
sideways,  forward  and  back. 

Willi  but  slight  additional  expense  to  you  we  will  send  the 
''Universal  Attachment1*  (sec  illustration  at  left)  which  will 
cm  bit  you  to  roov  c  your  telephone  "every  which  way."  Ait  J  thiaiaa  worth* 
while  advantage  -  it  make*  your  telephone  flexible.  You  could  hardly  have 
rnratrr  fletiUUiy  if  ihe  tnttrummt  »■*•  oo  the  end  of  a  rubhrr  hoie-nill 
it  «(aya  firm  and  rifid  at  any 

The  whole  equipment  it  innpemive.  And  it  i*  a  convenience  that  y>m  o»'C 
it  yourtelf.  You  are  guaranteed  (for  five  year*)  aa  appliance  Out  will 
it  and  wear.    It»  ttroiva;  conn  rue tioo  auurea  it, 

Cjei  a  Sperry  Telephone  Arm.  and,  if  you  want  "rnatinnim  inur  ement"  at 
a  little  additional  ei peine,  alto  ipccity  the  "Universal  St>  Ic." 


Th«  U  moms  I  Attach* 
ttMnt  maitmura 
move  me  ii  | 


The  Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Company 

Chicago,  III. 


■■w«  1 1  in  i    iiiiiiiiii     1 1  mi  111  miii  i  ii  1 1 1 1  mi  ii  iiimi  ii  hi  ii  Him  i  in  in  ii  ii  i  hi  ii  i     i  i  mnrnni 

You  Can  Have 

"Copies  That  Look  Like  Originals" 

If  You  Will  Follow  the  Panama  Bronze  Selection  Chart 


PANAMA 
BRONZE 
CARBON 
PAPER 

CLEAN  AS  A  SHEET 
OF  WRITING  PAPER 


If  there  is  not  a  Panama  Dealer  in  your  city,  send  direct 
to  us  for  this  interesting  chart  and  samples  of  Panama 
Bronze  Carbon  Papers,  with  your  dealer's  name. 

MANIFOLD   SUPPLIES  CO.,  Manufacturers 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  (Station  L4)  U.  S.  A. 

FOR  NEAT  CORRESPONDENCE     LONG-WEARING  PANAMA  RIBBONS 
"'Panama  Your  letters" 


MUumuitlLiauiUiiuiiiUuiaajLUiluti 
xvtiTiiiao  IICTIOX 


u  uuiuui.iuii.il  iiojULi:iuiii:iuuiiiiiJuinui:iiimiHiiiiuiiiiiiliuiiiiiiiijiiMi 


During  the  first  seven  months  of  191? 
—  the  seven  months  preceding  tht 
sales  plan -the  sales  totaled  $118. 
2-19.28,  giving  a  monthly  average  o 
J 1 6.892.75.  But  for  the  last  fivt 
months  of  the  year,  with  the  sales  plai 
In  operation,  the  sales  totaled  $9d,- 
801.41  and  the  average  monthly  busi- 
ness was  $19,360.28. 
Enough  of  figures. 

Co-operation,  said  Simon  New  be  r- 
ger.  of  The  Mammoth,  is  "the  very 
spirit  and  soul"  of  the  sales-day  plan. 
In  the  Clarksvillc  method  that  co- 
operation, that  get-together  idea,  not 
only  permeates  the  mercantile  com- 
munity, but  it  is  carried  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  community  into 
the  rural  sections  whence  conic  the 
sales  day  crowds  of  shoppers  and 
the  rows  of  flivvers  that  line  the  city's 
streets. 

During  the  summer  months  the  Ad 
Club  holds  its  regular  monthly  meet- 
ings in  the  country.  Every  month 
twelve  members  of  the  club  are  desig- 
nated to  act  as  a  committee  in  charge 
of  the  impending  meeting.  The  twelve 
are  called  "goats."  The  "goats"  pick 
the  place  of  Ihe  meeting— usually  at 
some  farmhouse  — arrange  for  the 
means  of  transportation,  plan  the 
menu  of  the  "feed."  provide  the  food, 
and  pay  all  the  bills. 

And  here  that  mailing  list  in  the 
Ad  Club's  headquarters  is  used  again. 
These  outdoor  meetings,  be  it  under- 
stood, are  strictly  in  the  open.  The 
club  not  only  meets  and  eats  and  trans- 
acts its  organization  affairs,  but  it 
entertains  guests— the  farmers  of  the 
countryside  and  their  families.  The 
mailing  list,  classified  geographically, 
gives  the  names  of  the  families  in  the 
district  in  which  the  meeting  is  to  be 
held.  Invitations  go  out  to  those 
families.  They  gather  at  the  meeting 
place,  sit  down  to  the  supper  that  the 
"goats"  have  provided  and  then 
"listen  in"  while  the  club  does  its  meet- 
ing and  plans  for  the  next  sales  day. 

Sometimes,  too,  there  is  a  speaker, 
an  imported  orator.  He  may  speak 
on  good  roads,  rural  credits,  the  busi- 
ness outlook  — any  topic  in  which  the 
merchants  from  the  city  and  the  farm- 
ers from  the  country  have  common  in- 
terest. But  if  he  is  a  wise  speaker  he 
will  refrain  from  handing  out  any  ad- 
vice or  instruction  on  the  topir  of 
retail  co-operation. 

The  Oldest  Dry  Goods  Store 

Providence,  R.  I.. claims  the  oldest  re- 
tail dry  good  store  in  the  United  States. 
The  B.  II.  Gladding  Dry  Goods  Com- 
pany began  to  advertise  ten  years 
before  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  It  recently  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  its  building  and  equip- 
ment without  interrupting  business. 
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Where  Does  Your  Money  Go? 


Are  You  Making  or  Losing  Money? 


How  Many  Times  Have  You  Wished  You  Were  Independent? 


TO  BE  INDEPENDENT 
you  must  have  money.  You. 
can  save  money  only  in  two 
ways:  spend  less  than  you  earn, 
or  earn  more  and  hold  your 
expenditures  at  the  same  level. 

This  axiom  applies  to  every 
business  concern  as  well  as  to 
an  individual.  Statistics  show 
that  19  out  of  every  25  corpo- 
rations in  business  earn  very 
little  if  anything  at  all. 

Analysis  shows  that  the  rea- 
son business  concerns  and  in- 
dividuals fail  to  make  money  is 
because  their  books  do  not 
reveal  the  true  condition  of 
affairs.  It  is  the  lack  of  the 
fundamental  knowledge  of  ac- 
counting that  keeps  business 
firms  and  individuals  from 
succeeding. 

The  remedy  is  in  better  account- 
ing method*.  These  new  and  up-to- 
date  methods  are  explained  and 
taught  in  our  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Accountancy  Course 
and  Service. 

This  Course  is  planned  for  the 
use  of  executives  and  proprietors 
who  want  to  make  their  enterprises 
pay;  for  bookkeepers  who  want  to 
become  trained  accountants,  audi- 
tors, and  certified  public  account- 
ants; for  professional  men  who 
want  to  serve  their  clients  more 
intelligently;  and  for  other  individ- 
uals ambitious  to  succeed  in  any 
line  of  business. 

Accountancy  Training 
by  New  Method 

The  Business  and  Professional 
Accountancy  Course  and  Service 
strikes  a  new  note  in  non-resident 
accountancy  training.  It  is  prepared 
in  everyday  business  language,  easy 


to  read  and  easy  to  understand. 

Labor  and  drudgery  common  in  the 
old  days  have  been  entirely  elimi- 
nated. Only  a  small  part  of  your 
spare  time  at  home  is  required  to 
handle  the  Course  on  the  pre- 
scribed schedule. 

It  is  a  part  of  every  accountant's 
training  to  learn  the  fundamental! 
of  business  law.  Our  Business  and 
Professional  Accountancy  Course 
contains  thorough  instruction  in 
this  important  subject. 

In  fact,  so  important  has  training 
in  Business  Law  become  to  all  men 
in  business,  that  a  thorough  Course 
in  this  subject  alone  h  is  been  pre- 
pared for  those  who  have  already 
completed  a  strictly  accounting 
course,  and  for  executives  and 
others  entrusted  with  the  con- 
duct and  management  of  business 
concerns. 

The  value  of  this  business  law 
instruction  is  further  enhanced  by 
our  Graduate  or  Professional  Course 
leading  to  admission  to  the  bar  in 
any  state.  Recognition  at  the  bar 
is  worth  while  for  any  business 
man  and  especially  to  the  practic- 
ing accountant  who  wants  to  lend 
in  rendering  complete  and  intelli- 
gent service  to  his  clients. 

Training  Based  Upon 
Years  of  Experience 

The  Blackstone  Institute,  with  its 
affiliations,  forms  the  oldest  school 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Its  Courses 
are  based  upon  thirty-one  years  of 
happy,  creative  and  productive  en- 
deavor in  the  non-resident  field.  Its 
graduate  body  represents  a  solid 
and  successful  type  of  citi:enry. 

In  conducting  its  Courses  the 
Institute  has  assembled  a  group  of 
experts  which  has  no  equal  any- 
where today.  These  men  are  promi- 
nent Certified  Public  Accountants, 
Educators,  Lawyers,  and  Business 
Men,  including  such  nationally 
known  figures  as  Jos.  E.  Da  vies. 


former  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Henry  Parker 
Willis  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
William  S.  Kies,  former  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  and  hundreds  of  others 
equally  well  known. 

It  Costs  Nothing 
to  Invest' 


For  men  ot  serious  purpose  who 
want  to  investigate  the  very  exeep- 
nonal  training  in  Business  and 
Professional  subjects  which  the 
Blackstone  Institute  provides,  de- 
scriptive literature  on  any  Course 
will  be  sent  upon  request— with- 
out obligation. 

The  Institute  makes  no  exagger- 
ated claims.  It  has  no  method  of 
turning  you  into  a  Croesus  over 
night.  But  if  you  want  to  make  and 
conserve  money,  if  you  want  to  put 
your  feet  solidly  on  the  road  to  real 
success,  send  for  information  about 
Blackstone  Training  at  once. 

Send  Coupon  Now 

Merely  mail  the  coupon  below 
with  your  name  and  address  plainly 
written  or  typed, —  and 
be  sure  to  check  the 
Course  in  which  you  are 
most  vitally  interested. 
Act  today! 


Blackstone  Institute 

]'.,".]£*>.  47SJGrmnJBtoL.Chkaa0.Ill. 

TTcw  wn.1  without  nHmlion  on  ttlT  P»«t  litri  ■ 
ture  d««n.bii.giheC«ut««  1  h»ve OBICMd  htlow. 


btuinru  Law 


nu»inar*a 
PcMwtauo.. 
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One  LYON  Steel  Rack 

will  often  relieve  con&estion  in  a  stock- 
room. In  the  storeroom  shown  above 
one  steel  rack  held  the  contents  of  three 
of  the  wooden  rack*.  You  do  not  need  to 
pat  in  a  whole  installation  to  start  using 
steel,  pat  in  just  the  racks  you  need  now. 
Later  yoa  can  add  as  you  want  them. 
The  parts  art  all  standardized.  The 
complete  installation  will  be  uniform. 

Lualtilan  .W.J  if  you  ar»  crowded  for 
■pace.  I VII  ua  your  stockroom  require- 
ment*, and  w«  will  thow  you  ho w  Basil 
•a  inTHUHni  will  kirm  y.-u  the  II « 
yua  need.   No  obuaa>>°ni  cour»«. 

Lyon  Metallic  Manufacturing  Co. 
AURORA,  ILLINOIS 


P 


144  paiet 
40  lormi 


Thi*  free  book  ia  filled  with  information  of  lT>e  uiikw 
value  to  every  one  »lu>  keepa  rrnmli- 
I!hittralc*  and  de«eribi-i  i0  different  ihnrt-vuta  f<* 
olfcce,  factory.  More,  bank  and  outdoor  record- 
keeping.   Show  a  why 

MOORE'S  LOOSE  LEAF  SYSTEMS 

are  in  uw  in  over  ilJura.   Tkb  lwil  ii  f»**. 

Write  fur  >our  ropy  IOaa», 

JOHN  C.  MOORE  CORPORATION 

11*3  Stone  St.     Rochester.  N.  Y. 

,t  I  him  Lm)  tnd  Pma.1  H*«OTl-kMpta*  rAr*h«a 


Buy  Your  Printing  for  Vz 

Wr>do  tli*  hiehent  yrade  priming  for  Iraa  than 
of  what  you  li>"  m-w  |m\ins>    8>  lid  lor  tatiipli-a 
allowing       h.jcli  ir.  ir  of  our  work  and  our  Be* 
rWHtKeTBrx*  Iwt  |hwt  tell*  you  in  plain  fijur«-« 
jurt  wl«uL  >  MI  printing:  w.ll  cost. 

i'trwl!  That  Orrfrre  .SoliVt'frd. 
AMJtlCAN  PRIHTINC  COMfAHT,  MartauWrs.  W.  Va. 
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Science  and  Your  Shipping  Box 

< Continued  from  page  18) 

that  contains  no  grit  or  acid.  Then 
the  container  is  lined  with  a  thoroughly 
waterproof  paper.  The  War  Depart- 
ment, followed  by  many  industries, 
uses  duplex  paper  made  of  two  thirty- 
pound  sheets  of  No.  1  sulphate  kraft 
basis,  cemented  together  with  asphal- 
tum.  This  makes  an  absolutely  water- 
proof lining  for  a  box.  It  is  strong 
and  can  be  folded  without  breaking. 

Industry  has  produced  a  number  of 
tough,  pitch-impregnated  papers  and 
canvases  in  which  a  product  can  be 
wrapped  inside  its  box  or  crate.  The 
welter  canvas  gets,  the  closer  it  hugs 
the  product.  It  does  not  crack  in  cold 
or  melt  in  equatorial  heat.  If  a  hole 
is  punched  in  it,  the  edges  adhere  to 
whatever  surface  is  near  enough,  thus 
sealing  up  the  rent. 

There  was  a  time  when  zinc  lining 
was  considered  the  correct  thing  for 
machinery  boxes.  "Make  it  air-tight" 
was  the  rule.  But  occasionally  a 
pinhole  appeared  somewhere  in  the 
zinc.  That  pinhole  was  often  dis- 
astrous. An  American  shipper  once 
landed  a  big  box,  zinc  lined,  in  India, 
and  was  sure  it  had  made  the  trip  as 
dry  as  Mr.  Volstcad's  cellar  shelves. 
When  thai  case  was  opened,  three 
quarts  of  water  were  in  the  bottom. 
There  was  a  pinhole  somewhere.  The 
three  quarts  had  not  slopped  in  through 
the  pinhole;  the  machine  had  been 
"sweating"  with  the  variations  in 
outside  temperature. 

Today  it  is  standard  practice  to  bore 
holes  in  Ihe  wooden  box  to  allow  a 
machine  to  "breathe"  with  every 
fluctuation  in  temperature.  To  dispose 
of  any  water  that  may  rain  or  dash  into 
these  holes,  clever  little  tin  spouts 
leading  to  vents  arc  placed  under  each 
hole. 

Often  double  boxes  arc  used,  the 
inner  one  floated  or  braced  in  the  outer. 
Holes  can  be  bored  in  both  boxes,  and 
if  they  arc  offset  the  danger  of  water 
running  inlo  them  is  slight.  For 
export  shipments  these  holes  usually 
arc  screened  to  keep  out  vermin. 

Sometimes  holes  are  put  in  double 
boxes  to  keep  the  product  cool.  Rolls 
of  varnished  cambric  packed  closely  in 
an  inner  box  once  gave  their  maker 
trouble  by  catching  fire  from  friction. 
The  ventilating  holes  remedied  this 
difficulty. 

If  he  would  land  his  goods  safely  at 
the  other  end  of  their  journey,  the 
packing  designer  must  think  of  all 
sorts  of  things  besides  the  tightness  and 
strength  of  the  container.  Take  the 
fragile  X-ray  tubes,  which  arc  shipped 
by  express  all  over  the  world.  Once 
they  broke  in  transit  like  so  many 
eggs,  in  spite  of  the  big  red  signs, 
"Glass"  and  "Handle  with  care."  It 


M ill ti graphs  Like  New 

AT  ONE-HALF  COST 


LL  models.  Prices  range  from  ?1 30 
up.  Guaranteed  to  produce  finest 
quality  of  work  or  money  refunded 
in  full.  Guaranteed  for  two  years,  during 
which  time  we  will  replace  free  any  part 
(eicept  type)  that  wears  or  breaks.  If 
machine  is  not  satisfactory  in  every  way- 
will  exchange  without  charge.  Every 
machine  has  brand  new  complete  type 
equipment,  new  platen,  etc.,  insuring  per- 
fect work.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  users 
throughout  the  country'.  Operating  in- 
structions furnished.  Machines  shipped 
complete  with  all  necessary  supplies, 
ready  to  run.    Send  for  price  list  101. 


Rebuilt  Multigraph  Exchange 

Lincoln  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Automatically  sorts  Bud 
routes  mail,  memos,  or- 
ders, etc.,  for  all  to  whom 
mail  Is  distributed.  It 
holds  reference  papers  out 
of  way  but  immediately  at 
hand  when  needed. 
A  Sisal  Sectional  Dewica 
Add  new  compartment* 
aa  required.  Section*  II  I* 
each.  Five- -compartment 
Klrradea'.t  Illustrated  fal- 
low only  11.1*.  W lite  for 
f  roe.  Instructive.  Illus- 
trated folder.  "Haw  to  C'l 
Crtattr   Dttk  BStcitney." 

Hot*  Could  Company 

293  N.  10th  St..  St.  Louta 


ROTARY 
Duplicator  Ink 

THi.late.t  HALCO  QUALITY  PRODUCT  i>  t>-e 
brit  ink  obtainable  for  u»«  with  the  Mioieuerap  v 
Neoityle,  and  aimilar  duplicator!. 
It  |iy*S  equally  good  rc»ult*  with  all  paper*  and 
drici  rapidly  OB  bond  and  oir-erhard-fimah  paptru 
Wliere  interleaving  ia  not  yard  it  will  not  o*Vl  to 
the  degree  iound  ia  oilier  inks. 

WriU  «i  ■«*>  It  pHm  mmd 
/.Mfrt/aratailaa. 

THE  SHALLCROSS  GO. 

1 450  Cray.  Fare,  Ri.  rHlLADCLftflA.  r»A_ 

Branch  VOvrn  1     Cbkw,  ""I  *»•  f™""" 
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seemed  as  if  there  was  no  parking  soft 
and  resilient  enough  to  save  them. 

Then  a  shipper  tried  psychology  on 
the  expressmen.  Instead  of  nailing 
up  the  tubes  in  big,  strong  boxes,  he 
used  thin,  springy  wood  and  slung 
each  tube  on  tight  strips  of  ticking 
inside  an  open  crate.  Any  handler 
could  look  within  and  see  the  delicate 
glass  tube,  the  size  of  a  man's  arm. 
The  effect  was  good.  A  look  at  the 
product,  plus  the  menial  effect  of  a 
little  two-linger  handle  at  one  end  of 
the  crate,  cut  down  breakage  tre- 
mendously. 

The  packing  engineer's  work  may 
range  from  subtleties  like  this  to  the 
job  of  properly  anchoring  castings  on 
Hat  cars  — massive  castings,  as  big  as 
u  house.  I  le  must  fit  his  shipments  to 
meet  all  the  difficulties  that  some 
transportation  expert  in  his  concern 
has  foreseen  along  the  route,  from  the 
factory  out  through  a  low  tunnel  in 
Colorado,  aboard  a  ship  for  a  Pacific 
trip,  across  the  surf  at  Valparaiso,  up 
mlo  the  Andes,  or  along  any  other 
route  in  the  world's  trade. 

Does  he  earn  his  money?  Probably 
no  employee  of  a  big  shipping  house  is 
better  able  to  prove  his  earning  power 
than  this  packing  engineer. 

For  example,  one  expert  spent  six 
weeks  last  spring  studying  and  revising 
the  packing  system  of  one  of  his 
company's  subsidiaries.  In  those  six 
weeks  he  effected  changes  that  save 
£50.000  a  year  on  export  shipments 
alone.  He  re-arranged  the  packing  of 
one  article  so  that  six  units  now  occupy 
the  space  formerly  occupied  by  one; 
he  changed  the  standard  package 
quantity  of  another  article  from  twenty- 
live  —  an  awkward  number  to  pack  —  to 
twelve,  which  cube  up  neatly;  he 
devised  a  way  of  bracing  a  fragile 
article  securely,  instead  of  stuffing  it 
in  loosely. 

In  this  expert's  report  appear  such 
general  recommendations  as  these: 

"a.  Lumber. 

"The  hemlock  lumber  now  used  is 
entirely  unsatisfactory.  Most  of  it  is 
cull  stuff,  unfit  for  packing  purposes. 
It  contains  checks,  splits,  rot.  loose 
knots,  raised  grain,  and  Is  very  brittle. 
It  is  recommended  that  its  use  be 
discontinued  as  soon  as  the  present 
supply  Is  used  up  and  that  yellow  pine 
be  used  in  its  place.  The  yellow  pine 
should  be  equal  to  sound,  tight 
knotted  stock,  box  grade  or  better. 

"b.  Box  Strapping. 

"The  box  strapping  now  used  Is 
very  soft  and  lacks  sufficient  strength 
to  make  an  efficient  binding.  Although 
this  is  waste  material  and  does  not 
cost  anything,  nevertheless  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  serving  its 
purpose  because  of  lack  of  strength. 
It  is  recommended  that  its  use  be 
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DAILY  BUSINESS  RECORD 
of  facts  that  mo* far  Profits  <S  Progrrss 


When  50  merchants  in  a  western 
city  were  asked  how  much  it  was 
costing  them  to  do  business,  a  few 
said  25  per  cent,  some  said  20  per 
cent — a  majority  "guessed  17  or  18 
per  cent. 

• 

It  developed  that  the  real  cost  was 
on  the  up  side  of  20  per  cent,  and 
that  those  who  "guessed"  less  and 
were  selling  accordingly,  w  ere  losing 
the  difference. 

It  is  this  difference  which  Egry 
Registers  and  the  Egry  System  of 
Retail  Sales  save  the  merchant --they 
tell  you  what  you  want  to  know  about 
your  business. 

The  Egry  System  gives  a  written 
record  of  every  transaction;  it  tells 
cash  taken  in  and  paid  out,  by  whom, 
from  whom,  and  to  whom;  it  tells 
what  merchandise  is  selling;  it  gives 


a  perpetual  record  of  stock  and  assists 
in  economical  buying;  it  shows  how 
much  each  of  your  sales  people  it 
selling — you  have  information,  con- 
trol, and  protection  at  every  step  in 
your  business. 

This  System  is  very  simple  in  its 
operation  and  maintenance.  You 
don't  have  to  hire  new  bookkeepers, 
or  get  in  a  whole  lot  of  new  books  — 
the  Egry  System  fits  in  with  what  you 
have.  You  can  use  it  yourself,  your 
employees  can  use  it,  and  it  will  save 
you  steps,  save  you  time,  and  make 
you  money. 

Egry  Register  Systems  are  adaptable 
to  all  businesses,  and  their  cost  is  most 
moderate. 

Men  desirous  of  seeing  their  business 
grow  will  find   our  literature 
informative.    Write  for  it. 


The  Egry  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Are  Your  Collections 
Still  Lagging  Behind? 

LET  A  REBUILT  BURROUGHS  SUB- 
TRACTING STATEMENT  MACHINE 
HELP  TO  BRING   IN  THE  CASH 

You  know  the  psychology  of  the  thing — prompt  and  accurate 
statements  bring  in  the  checks  while  late  statements  get  pigeon- 
holed.   Inaccurate  statements  do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  only  answer  is  to  make  your  statements  absolutely  accu- 
rate and  get  them  to  your  customers  on  the  first  day  of  the  month. 
It's  an  impossible  job  with  the  old  pen-and-ink  method  of  figuring — 
butwithare&ui/f  BURROUGHS  SUBTRACTING  STATEMENT 
MACHINE  you  can  run  off  your  statements  in  a  short  time,  get 
them  in  the  mail  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  and  KNOW  that 
each  one  is  accurate. 

A  rebuilt  BURROUGHS  SUBTRACTING  STATEMENT 
MACHINE  will  pay  its  way  in  your  business  on  statement  work 
alone.  But  the  same  machine  will  analyze  your  sales,  and  handle 
all  miscellaneous  figure  jobs  in  your  office  too.  In  other  words,  in 
the  rebuilt  Burroughs  Subtracting  Statement  Machine  you  have 
equipment  which  will  handle  all  your  figure  work. 

These  machines  are  standard  in  every  respect,  are  thoroughly 
rebuilt  and  carry  the  same  guarantee  as  new  machines.  They  are 
offered  at  greatly  reduced  prices  and  our  time  payment  plans  will 
suit  your  convenience. 

Let  a  Burroughs  salesman 
show  you  how  a  machine  will 
pay  its  way  in  your  business. 
Your  directory  or  banker  will 
give  you  the  address  of  the 
nearest  Burroughs  office. 


General  Adding  Machine  Exchange 

Division  of  BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
327  Broadway  -  New  York  City 
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discontinued  and  that  unannealcd  steel 
strap  be  used. 

"c.  Waterproof  Paper. 

"The  cordlincd  waterproof  paper 
now  used  is  a  very  good  sheet  of  paper, 
but  for  general  purposes  the  cord 
reinforcing  is  not  necessary  and  makes 
the  paper  too  expensive.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  its  use  be  discontinued 
and  that  duplex  waterproof  paper  be 
used  in  its  place. 

"</.  Case  Linings. 

"Since  standard  sized  export  pack- 
ages arc  being  adopted,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  made-up  case  linings  be 
used  with  all  seams  cemented,  instead 
of  sheets  cut  to  fit  the  case.  It  was 
noticed  that  much  paper  is  being 
wasted  by  using  sheets  because  the 
packers  always  tear  off  too'  long  a 
sheet  so  as  to  be  sure  to  have  enough 
Also,  lining  a  case  with  sheets  does  not 
make  a  tight  case,  which  is  very 
necessary  with  highly  finished  applian- 
ces, where  rust  is  so  important  a  factor. 
It  is  believed  that  possibly  slushing 
could  be  discontinued  on  export  ship- 
ments if  these  case  linings  were  used. 

"e.  Weighing. 

"It  Is  very  important  that  each  and 
eivru  export  package  be  weighed  in- 
dividually, owing  to  the  strict  customs 
regulations  regarding  the  declaration 
of  wrong  weights.  Sonic  countries 
permit  only  2  per  cent  variation 
between  the  weight  as  stenciled  on  the 
case,  and  the  actual  weight  as  received 
at  customs  house.  In  many  instances 
the  weight  of  two  cases  will  vary  more 
than  2  per  cent  even  though  they 
contain  the  same  material,  and  are  of 
the  same  size,  due  to  variation  in  the 
weight  of  the  case.  An  average  weight 
should  never  be  used  on  export  ship- 
ment." 

The  packing  engineer  is  never  satis- 
fied with  any  sort  of  box  or  crate  if  he 
can  think  of  a  way  to  make  it  more 
compact,  safer  and  more  nearly  "bal- 
anced." He  tests  all  containers  ruth- 
lessly with  the  devices  his  profession 
has  developed,  and  if  those  containers 
fail,  he  builds  substitutes  and  tests 
them,  too  — if  anything,  a  little  more 
ruthlessly. 

Then  he  standardizes  each  good  box 
with  the  aid  of  photographs  and  forms 
in  which  to  record  exact  construction 
data,  hands  these  to  the  shipping 
department  for  the  use  of  the  Mike 
Pucileks  and  their  bosses,  and  turns 
his  attention  to  the  next  job. 

A  Suggestion 

A  restaurant  in  Butler,  Mo.,  displays 
this  sign: 

"Don't  divorce  your  wife  because 
she  can't  cook. 

"Eat  here  and  keep  her  for  a  pet." 

— Merchants'  Magazine. 
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DITTO  ia  more  than  a  duplicating  machine.  It  U  a 
method — the  modern,  perfected  method  oi  making 
copies.  Swiftly,  accurately  and  economically.  Ditto 
provide*  up  to  one  hundred  neat,  legible  duplicate*  of  any 
data  that  can  be  typed,  written  or  drawn. 

Ditto  quickly  provides  needed  copie*  oi  order*,  invoice*, 
notice*,  bulletin*,  requisition*,  record*,  statements  and  the 
thouaand-and-one  other  form*  that  modern  busineaa  require*. 

Ditto  ia  rendering  valuable  service  for  progressive  firms 
everywhere  by  eliminating  error*,  by  saving  money  and  by 
speeding  up  all  work 

Ditto  is  versatile,  adapting  itself  to  the  existing  requirement* 
of  practically  any  business. 

Ditto  copies  are  absolutely  accurate  for  they  are  exact  fac- 
simile* of  the  original,  which  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way 
with  Ditto  typewriter  ribbon,  ink  or  pencil.  With  Ditto 


there  is  no  re-writing,  no  type  to  set,  no  stencil  to  cut  and  no 
expensive  carbon  paper  to  pack. 

Ditto  reproduces  the  original,  or  any  part  of  it,  upon  any 
sheet,  form,  slip,  label,  envelope,  tag  or  wrapper  —  or  any 
combination  of  these— taking  any  desired  size  oi  form  up  to 
18  by  34  inches. 

Ditto  can  help  you.  Ask  the  nearest  Ditto  Man,  or  write 
today  for  the  Ditto  Book  which  tells  the  Ditto  story. 

DITTO,  Incorporated,  Ditto  Building,  Chicago 


THE  QUICKEST  WAY  TO  DUPLICATE 
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Sending  a 
Boy  on  a  Maris 
Errand 

Using  flat  folders  in  a 
modern  filing  system  is  very 
much  like  sending  a  boy  on 
a  man's  errand.  If  you 
suffer  from  the  inconven- 
ience of  musscd-up  papers, 
lost  letters  and  unnecessary 
delays  you  can  be  sure  that 
your  folders  are  not  equal 
to  the  task. 


VtBTICAL-EXPANDINC 


File  Pockets 

will  solve  your  problem. 
They  are  made  of  the  tough- 
est, red  rope  stock  to  out- 
last twenty  manila  folders. 
They  arc  always  upright  in  the 
file  with,  the  index  tabs  in  plain 
view  and  their  bellows-like  ex- 
pansion gives  the  needed  capacity 
as  the  papers  arc  added. 

h*law  far  ■ 


ALVAH  BUSHNELL  CO.,  Dept.  B 

OuroW<  Filing  Cmmtminm 

•25  Filb^t  St.  PhlUeUlpkU,  P.. 
—  —  —  CUT 


Selling  Through  Plate  Glass 

(Continued  from  pafo  111 

especially  elaborate  window  — a  window 
that  he  could  not  possibly  afTord  to 
create  for  himself,  and  that  the  man- 
ufacturer could  not  afford  to  supply 
indiscriminately  to  all  of  his  customers. 

Yet  another  hopeful  development 
in  selling  through  plate  glass  is  the 
fact  that  far-sighted  manufacturers 
are  beginning  to  see  that  if  they  are  to 
help  retailers  to  the  fullest  extent  they 
must  be  more  unselfish  in  their  displays. 
It  is  not  enough  that  a  display  shall 
merely  increase  a  particular  manu- 
facturer's sale  of  his  product  in  the 
retailer's  store,  at  the  expense  of  com- 
peting articles  stocked  by  the  same 
store.  To  help  the  retailer  to  the 
limit  he  must  increase  the  sale  of  thai 
class  of  product  by  developing  new 
uses  or  more  uses. 

A  splendid  example  of  a  display  that 
embodies  this  idea  of  creating  business 
is  one  recently  sent  out  to  stationers 
by  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Company.  It 
was  composed  of  a  very  large  center 
cut-out,  accompanied  by  seven  smaller 
cut-outs  of  quaint  little  maids,  whose 
mission  is  to  remind  passers-by  of  the 
letters  they  ought  to  write.  They  aim 
to  create  more  correspondence,  hence 
the  need  for  more  stationery.  As  this 
company  expresses  it  in  its  house 
organ.  "We  know  well  enough  that  if 
men  and  women  wrote  all  the  letters 
they  should  write,  stationery  sales 
would  almost  double  in  any  com- 
munity." 

This  display  contains  a  valuable 
lesson  for  both  the  retailer  and  the 
national  advertiser  in  almost  any  line: 
He  not  content  to  aim.  in  planning 
window  displays,  to  interest  just  those 
who  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
buy;  study  to  develop  ideas  that  will 
suggest  new  uses  for,  or  increased  use 
of,  the  product  featured. 

The  important  question  that  the 
advertiser  must  keep  in  mind  con- 
stantly when  planning  a  window 
display  is  not.  "How  wiU  this  look?" 
but "  Witt  this  display  sell?" 

It  is  far  easier  to  make  a  selling 
window  attractive  than  it  is  to  make  a 
merely  attractive  window  sell.  Attrac- 
tiveness in  a  window  display,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  often  a  matter  not  so 
much  of  gorgeous  colors  or  of  striking 
effects  as  of  the  fitness  of  things. 

It  is  no  trite  saying  that  beauty  is 
often  best  expressed  in  terms  of  utility. 
Pretty  pictures  are  frequently  less 
potent  than  practical  poses  in  window 
displays  as  well  as  in  advertisements. 

A  veteran  advertising  man  recently 
received  a  valuable  lesson  in  selling 
through  plate  glass  when  he  took  home 
the  sketch  of  a  new  pretty-picture  type 
of  window  display  for  a  hair  brush  and 
exhibited  it  proudly  to  his  wife. 


Make  Telephoning  Safe 
For  Efficiency 

You  owe  it  to  your»clf  to  be  able  to 

HEAR. CLEAR 

the  man  who  ii  phoning  you  that 
important  information.  And  long 
distance  call* — if  you  could  only 

HEAR  CLEAR 

you  would  save  money, ditpente  with 
miitakra  and  avoid  wrar  and  tear  on 
your  ncrvrs.  That'*  what  the 

HEAR-CLEAR 

it  for — it  free*  you  from  your  tele- 
phone trouble*— At*  like  a  physician'* 
(tcthotcope  and  leave*  hoik  your 
hand*  free  to  take  note*  or  find  record* 
while  talking — and  we  only  charge 
,S2  00  for  Model  A  ahown  above,  and 
JJ.SO  for  Model  B.am 
milling  two  people  toli 
ably  on  the  lime  phone.  To 


H  for  the  little  appliance  *old  by 

ROBERT  I.  ERLICHMAN,  Inc. 


Enjoy  Your  Desk  Work! 


Silent  Secretary 


Order  and 

Silent  Secretary  n  a  ... 
that  keep*  papers  and 
frequently  needed  foe  r — 
ccsnbie  and  in  good  order.    The  Silent  I 
tary  i*  entirely  practical  and  made  in  • 
live  fintahr*  to  harmooire  with 
srheme.  The  Silent  £ 
your  desk  problem*. 

Write  for  interest  in*  literature 
Sim  pmehmt.  S3. SO        Nil—  pocAo*.  S4.S0 
Manufactured  by 

W.  E.  THAYER  &  CO. 

,n.y. 


Direct-CTKailjlilvcrttsind 
O.STAGElJ 
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"Yes,  it's  pretty."  admitted  his  wire, 
"but  what  docs  it  sav  about  hair 
brushes?" 

That  is  the  real  test  of  any  window: 
What  does  it  say  about  what  it  is 
intended  to  sell? 

It  is  not  enough  that  people  shall 
stop  and  remark,  "What  an  attractive 
window!"  The  job  of  a  window 
display  is  to  make  people  say,  **l  must 
have  one  of  those/"  or  "/  must  step  in 
here  and  buy." 

When  a  window  display  does  that 
it  is  really  selling  through  the  plate 
glass.  And  that,  after  all.  is  the 
purpose  for  which  the  plate  glass  was 

put  there  ! 

Cheap  Advertising 

A  department  store  in  a  southern 
town  "started  something"  when  it 
gave  1,500  mothers  free  photographs 
of  their  babies.  The  idea  attracted  a 
lot  of  attention  and  cost  practically 
nothing. 

A  wide-awake  photographcragreed  to 
furnish  one  cabinet  size  picture  to  every 
parent  who  presented  a  ticket  obtained 
from  the  infant's  department  of  the 
store.  The  thing  worked  both  ways, 
for  the  photographer  sold  hundreds  of 
dozens  of  baby  pictures.  What  parents 
would  not  buy  extra  photos  of  their 
baby  if  they  were  any  good  at  all? 

In  the  first  three  days  the  photog- 
rapher took  646  pictures.  The  pho- 
tographer put  these  on  a  3  x  4  mount 
to  be  displayed  in  the  department 
store  window  as  an  added  attraction. 
The  store  then  offered  a  prize  for  the 
nearest  guess  to  the  number  of  babies 
in  the  group.  They  simply  couldn't 
be  counted. 

A  local  newspaper  took  the  photos 
and  made  seven  full  page  groups  that 
were  run  for  seven  consecutive  Satur- 
days. 

Caffein  Gets  a  Clean  Bill 

Caffein.  the  stimulating  ingredient 
in  coffee,  is  given  a  clean  bill  of  health 
in  a  report  just  made  by  Prof.  Samuel 
C.  Prescott,  head  of  the  department  of 
biology  and  public  health  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. In  the  moderate  quantities  con- 
sumed by  the  average  coffee  drinker  it 
is  perfectly  safe  and  has  no  harmful 
after  effects,  Professor  Prescott  found. 

"For  the  great  majority  of  normal 
individuals,"  the  report  reads,  "caffein 
is  a  mild  stimulant  of  the  heart,  in- 
creases power  to  do  muscular  work,  in- 
creases concentration  of  menial  effort 
and,  therefore,  the  power  to  do  more 
brain  work.  It  is  not  followed, except 
in  excessive  doses,  by  undesirable 
after  effects." 


Big  Men 
the  Faultless 

The  leading  auditing  companies  are  express- 
ing their  approval  of  the  Faultless  Flexi-Post 
Binders  by  installing  them  in  the  big  corpora- 
tions throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Reason 

The  exclusive  link  po*t  construction,  with  two-inch  expansion 
at  all  times,  make*  it  a  binder  adjustable  to  varying  capacities, 
doing  away  with  the  need  of  extra  binders. 

Positive  locking  feature  holds  one  sheet  or  a  thousand  sheets 
under  a  firm  compression. 

Posts  never  protrude  through  cover.    Saves  vault  space 

Faultless  Flexi-Post  Binder 

"The  Binder  that  Grows  with  the  Business" 


FLEXIBLE  LINK  POST 
WITH  SECTION  AOOCO 
■rem  «C«««NO  CAP 
AC1TV 


CASE  CLOSING 
MAKING 

arsxsBnia 


MCCrihkUBM  CASE  INTO 
'   Lit.'.  «"0«T6  AK( 

"    ~Ar*D  LOCH 
INOCR 


Sold  by 
Leading 
Stationer* 


H'rih  fir  Catalog" AD 


LINK  POST 
ION  tfriTM- 
6tCTiON» 


STATIONERS  LOOSE  LEAF  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  New  York 
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The  Multi-Unit  System 

krepi  your  map*  ready  for  Inspection  at 
•II  time*,  and  jrivra  >-ou_  the  moat  effec- 
tive and  convenient  diaplay.  Simply 
turn  a  leaf  and  you  have  a  new  aection  of 
your  territory  before  vou.  Multi-Unit 
future*  may  be  •retired  in  varioui  tan 
and  atylea  to  meet  the  office  apace  and 
territorial  needs  of  any  lizc  business. 


The  answer  to  the  old  query" — "how do  you  find 
business .'"  it  aimply  thii:"by  going  out  after  it." 
"We  arc  receiving  40  per  cent  more  order*  thia 
year  than  last  year,"  aaid  the  Salea  Manager  of  a 
nationally  known  concern  recently.  "How?  by 
making  more  eallt — by  following  up  every  in- 
quiry— by  working  thoroughly  and  intensively 
every  square  foot  of  our  territory." 
Thia  firm,  togrthcr  with  many  other*  of  the 
largeat  and  most  successful  busincs*  organi- 
zation* in  the  country,  visualize*  it*  territory 
and  check*  up  on  tale*  and  advertising  cam- 
paigns on  National  Map  Company's 

Washable  Maps 

On  the*c  large  scale,  accurate  business  maps, 
rrrry  pSiM  of  their  sales  activities  can  he  shown.  The 
territory,  location  and  name*  of  dealera.  branches,  agenti. 
etc.;  open  territories;  special  information;  sales  quotas 
sales  total*,  comparative  llaodinji,  etc 
Mark  on  the  map*  with  pen.  crayon  or  water-color  paints. 
When  change*  are  neonaary,  umplr  eraie  the  markinf 
with  a  sponae  or  damp  dutk.  Coiorrd  map  tacks  mat*  alio 
be  uard  to  show  additional  information.  With  your  terri- 
tory thus  graphically  portrayed,  you  can  tell  at  a  (lanct 
the  exact  situation  in  say  particular  section. 

Wriu  for  CjiuI  t  B,  mni  lor  "  Ttk  Tali" 
a  fcwerVr  n  t»t  a  r  if  taap  l art/ 

National  Map  Company 

Ufa*  Waters  Senas  MS 
INDIANAPOLIS  NEW  YORK 

Addrsas  Dept.  B-9  Murphy  Bid*..  IndssnapedU.  lad. 


Stromb«T-Cn,rlaoe> Tel.  M  If  .  Co. 
Rachaltar.  N.  Y. 

on  Wast"  aa* 


Save  Needless  Steps 

You  can  talk  with  every  department  of 
your  factory  or  office  instantly,  if  you  use 
the  well-known 

STROMBERG-CARLSON 
Inter-Communicating 
Telephone 

It  simplifies  any  business ;  saves  everybody's 
time;  cuts  down  "travel"  around  the  plant. 
Is  a  definite  economy. 

No  operator  required  by  this  system;  no 
switchboard.  Individual  circuits  to  each 
station  make  the  most  important  confer- 
ences possible  by  telephone. 

Send  the  attached  coupon  today  for  our 
booklet  "Why  Walk."  Tells  all  about 
this  Inter-Communicating  System  and 
describes  in  detail  the  instruments. 


Stromberg- Car  lion  Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 

Rochester,   N.  Y. 

Dealer*  and  I nat alters  In  all  Principal  Cities 
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Lives  in  the  Market 

By  ALBERT  E.  MEAD 

ABE  GOLDSTEIN  haunts  thr 
Ix  wholesale  market.  Market-haunt- 
ing is  one  of  the  planks  in  his  plat- 
form of  retail  merchandising. 

Walk  into  any  one  of  Omaha's  big 
wholesale  houses  and  the  chances  are 
□bout  seven  to  three  that  you  will  find 
Abe  Goldstein  hanging  around.  To 
him,  being  in  the  market  means  being 
in  it.  He  does  a  retail  business  in 
three  towns,  two  of  which  are  in  Iowa 
and  one  in  Nebraska.  But  he  lives, 
virtually,  in  Omaha  and  specifically  in 
Omaha's  wholesale  houses.  He  finds 
it  good  business. 

Goldstein  is  financially  interested  in 
three  retail  stores  situated  respectively, 
in  Tabor  and  Centerville,  Iowa,  and 
Beatrice,  Nebraska.  The  Tabor  store, 
doing  business  in  a  town  of  about 
1,500,  turns  its  stock  five  to  six  times 
and  sells  around  $40,000  worth  ot 
goods  in  a  year.  The  store  in  Center- 
ville, with  a  population  of  9,000  from 
which  to  draw  its  trade  and  with  a 
turnover  of  between  four  and  six,  does 
an  annual  business  of  $200,000.  The 
Beatrice  store,  operating  in  a  town  of 
10,000,  started  as  a  bankrupt  stock 
worth  about  $3,500.  This  was  in 
1914.  Today,  handling  clothing, 
shoes,  hosiery  and  dry  goods,  it  is 
rolling  up  annual  sales  of  around 
$300,000.  In  its  dry  goods,  which 
were  added  this  year,  the  turnover 
thus  far  established  is  twelve. 

Abe  Goldstein  is  not  yet  forty.  He 
is  a  successful  merchant;  and  he 
attributes  his  success  to  two  mercantile 
habits— studying  people  and  keeping 
in  the  market.  He  buys  in  small  lots. 
He  spends  most  of  his  time  in  Omaha. 
But  he  keeps  closely  in  touch  with  his 
retail  affairs.  When  you  find  him  in 
one  of  the  wholesale  houses  in  Omaha 
you  are  likely  to  find  him  reading  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  store  managers, 
reading  something  like  this: 

"Dear  Abe:  Wc  can  use  two  more 
pieces  of  tissue  gingham.  BUSUMS* 
was  good  today." 

"Abe"  will  buy  those  two  pieces  of 
gingham,  along  with  a  lot  of  other 
goods  requisitioned  by  the  two  other 
stores,  and  he  will  see  to  it  that  they 
are  shipped  the  same  day. 

"Successful  merchandising  today 
means  knowing  what  the  people  want, 
having  it  for  them  when  they  want  it. 
and  having  only  just  about  enough  to 
supply  the  demand,"  he  says. 

"If  you  do  that,  you  have  practically 
no  investment,  and  you  have  easy 
sailing  all  the  time." 

"No  investment?  How  do  you  get 
that  way?"  he  was  asked.  With  a 
smile,  he  answered : 

"Well,  see  here.  Suppose  you  take 
$20,000  with  which  to  buy  goods. 
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Roll  Printing  Costs  Less 


than  padded  forms 


A SAVING  of  50%  on  your  printing 
ei.stn  in  .something  very  tangible 
it's  real— you  can  nee  it.  And  yet,  it  is  the 
smallest  of  the  saving*  which  Standard 
Manifolding  Systems  and  Roll  Printing 
give  you. 

Wherever  padded  forma  are  used  or 
wherever  one  or  more  carbon  copies  are 
deaired,  Standard  Koll  Printing,  uw-d  in 
Standard  Manifolding  Registers,  will  make 
it  possible  to  do  the  work  in  less  time  and 
at  less  expense. 

Eliminates  Errors 

For  the  Standard  Manifolding  System 
not  only  cuts  your  printing  bills  in  half, 
but  effects  savings  in  many  other  ways.  It 
positively  eliminates  all  errors  made  in 
copying.  It  makes  emch  copy  exactly  like  the 
original  -word  for  word  and  line  forline.  It  systcm- 
a t  ires  and  simplifies  your  record*  no  that  they  can 
be  made  in  liulf  the  tune. 


Take  for  example:  Your  bills  of  lading 
serve  not  only  as  a  receipt  for  the  goods 
you  ship  but  also  as  your  contract  of  ship- 
ment with  the  carrier.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  frequently  used  docu- 
ments in  your  factory.  The  slightest  error 
or  illegibility  creates  countless  disputes  and 
endless  discussion  with  customers  and  rail- 
roads, many  times  leading  to  prolonged 
and  costly  legal  action  which  could  have 
been  easily  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  Stand- 
ard Manifolding  Register. 

Sheets  Can't  Slip 

Our  exclusive  patented  features  have 
revolutionized  the  use  of  manifolding 
devices.  No  matter  how  many  carbon 
copies  you  may  need,  regardless  of  how 
complicated  the  forma,  all  will  be  perfect  in  align- 
ment. The  machine  operates  without  binding,  the 
carbon  paper  will  not  crumple  or  tear,  and  no  time 
will  be  wailed  in  repairs  or  adjustments. 


Our  Service  is  Free 

If  you  are  interested  in  cutting  your 
printing  costs  in  half,  in  methods  that  will 
reduce  overhead,  give  you  better  control 
of  different  departments,  and  eliminate 
error*,  our  Service  Department  will  be  glad 
to  provide  you  with  samples  of  forms  and 
suggestions  that  will  aid  in  accomplishing 
tlic*c  results. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Prices 

Enclose  with  the  coupon  any  samples  of 
your  regular  printed  forms,  whether  in 

duplicate,  triplicate  or  quadruplicate,  and  let  u* 
live  you  our  price  tor  printing  them,  Or,  check  on 
the  attached  coupon  the  kind  of  form*  in  which 
> i>ii  are  intereatrd  ami  wr  will  arnd  you  *anijile* 
•huwinc  how  thra*  forma  have  been  worked  out 
lot  u'ber  •urreaelul  manufacturer*. 

THE  STANDARD  REGISTER  CO. 

117  Albany  Street  DAYTON,  OHIO 
J"check  and  Pin  to  LetterheacTj 


I  TKa  Standard  Rae-iater  Co. 

117  Albany  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


.-it  part.  Mad  i 

(•lift*  « 


Manifolding 
"  Roll 


Systems 


•  Roll  Printing  Costs  Less  • 


|  □  Bill  of  Lading 

■  n  Kxpcea*  Rceeipt* 
I  □  Delivery  Order* 

■  [  1  Kulroad  Ordrrt 

I  □  Warebouee  Order* 
I  U  WerehouaeReoctpla 
J  n  Invoices 
|  □  Purrhaae  Reuulai- 
tiona 

I  □  Stock  Reqoiiutinna 

■  □  Receivina  Record* 
I  UShoptlrder* 

■  CI  Stork  Her, ird* 

•  O  Fiec«Work  Record* 
I  D  Repair  Order* 


I 
I 

I 

I 
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□  SrrY.c*  Station 
DrHrr* 

l)  C^Hrnbined  Moory 
Ormwrr  And  Sale* 
Hccorxia 

□  Hotel  ru-lt.*  Re- 
ceipt* 

□  KenployttK>nt 
Bureau  Rrcoeda 

Mi-K-nir-  t. 

D  TekrpHontc  M« 
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Executives 

There  are  no  dates  of  greater  importance  on  your  business 
calendar  than  those  marking  the 

National  Business  Shows 

These  expositions  of  administrative  methods  and  equip- 
ment, present  in  close  perspective  and  under  one  roof  the 
development  of  office  machinery  and  systems  as  used  by 
the  most  efficient  corporations  in  the  country. 

Your  time  and  that  of  your  assistants  cannot  be  used  to 
better  advantage  than  in  visiting  these  expositions. 

Progress — Efficiency — Economy  and  Conservation  arc  the 
lessons  taught. 

CHICAGO 

Coliseum,  Week  of  September  19 


ANNUAL  BUSINESS  SHOW  COMPANY 

FRANK  F..  'irPPER,  Pm.  50  Church  Street,  New  York 

New  York  Show,  Week  of  October  17 


CJodCWorti 


Railroad,  Livestock, 
Grain  and  Oil  center  of  the  Southwest. 

We  know  this  territory — its  resources 
and  opportunities. 

Our  service  covers  the  Southwest 
thoroughly. 

Correspondence  invited 
Resources,   -    -  $20,000,000.00 

Established  ia/A 

R)rt  Worth  National  Bank 

PORT  WORTH.  TEXAS. 


You  gel  terms  of  sixty  days  extra  in 
which  to  pay  for  them.  In  a  month 
you  sell  $30,000  worth.  Then -just 
discount  your  bills  and  keep  the  money 
turning.  You  have  enough  money  to 
pay  your  bills  before  they  are  due, 
haven't  you?  So  that's  how  I  figure 
you  have  no  investment.  And  you 
haven't— have  you?  , 

"The  big  secret  of  successful  mer- 
chandising today  is  to  buy  often 
enough  to  keep  your  stocks  up  just  to 
the  proper  point— to  know  what  people 
will  want  next,  and  have  it  for  them, 
but  never  to  have  too  much,  and 
to  keep  in  intimate  touch  with  the 
market. 

"Some  people  may  say  that  this  is 
easy  enough  to  say,  but  difficult  to 
perform;  but  let  mc  tell  you  it  can  be 
done  if  you  are  in  (he  market  often 
enough. 

"When  the  big  slump  in  dry  good* 
came  last  October,  we  had  on  hand 
only  one  case  of  percales  and  two  cases 
of  ginghams  on  which  to  take  a  loss. 
All  our  slocks  were  clean  — and  low. 
They  had  been  replenished  almost  day 
by  day;  and  in  doing  this,  we  followed 
the  market,  both  up  and  down,  and 
took  so  little  loss  that  il  really  was 
surprising  to  most  merchants. 

*To  do  these  things,  of  course,  a 
merchant  must  stay  in  the  market 
pretty  closely.  That  is  my  part  of  the 
business  in  the  three  stores  in  which  I 
am  interested.  I'll  show  you  how  this 
works  out: 

"The  other  day  I  was  in  a  big  whole- 
sale house  when  a  small  shipment  of 
dotted  voiles  arrived.  Now  dotted 
voiles  were  unusually  popular  just  at 
that  time  — also  they  were  hard  to  get. 
The  shipment  received  by  the  whole- 
saler was  small,  because  he  was  having 
as  much  trouble  in  getting  deliveries  as 
the  retailer  was. 

"I  took  this  occasion  to  buy  a  few 
pieces  for  each  of  our  stores.  The 
boys  at  the  different  stores  didn't 
know  these  goods  were  coming.  I 
wrote  them  a  little  lelter,  and  the 
people  in  these  three  towns  where  we 
have  stores  were  able  to  get  dotted 
voiles  from  us,  at  any  rate.  We  sold 
the  goods  very  rapidly,  made  a  reason- 
able profit  and  a  quick  turn,  and  were 
ready  to  buy  something  else. 

"Women's  white  hose  have  been 
difficult  to  obtain  this  summer.  I  was 
in  another  wholesale  house  when  a 
good-sized  shipment  came  in.  1 
bought  what  I  wanted  — and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  shipment  went  to  fill  back 
orders.  That  shipment  lasted  just 
about  two  hours.  Well,  we  had  while 
hose  nt  each  store  — but  a  lot  of  other 
merchants  didn't,  because  they  were 
not  in  close  enough  touch  with  the 
market. 

"I  practically  live  in  the  Omaha 
market.  Not  every  retailer  can  be  in 
the  market  as 
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could  come  a  lot  oftcner  than  he  does. 
If  he  would  come  in  frequently,  get 
acquainted  with  the  credit  manager, 
the  department  buyers,  even  the  order 
fillers  on  the  different  floors  in  the 
wholesale  houses,  he  would  profit  a  lot. 

"You  know  how  popular  red  checked 
gingham  has  been  this  summer?  Well 
the  other  day  one  of  the  floor  salesman 
in  a  big  wholesale  house  told  me  that  a 
shipment  was  coming  in  a  few  days. 
When  it  arrived  I  was  'on  the  job.'  I 
got  a  few  pieces  for  each  of  my  three 
stores  — and  one  of  the  big  city  stores 
took  the  remainder. 

"Frequently,  also,  I  am  able  to  help 
a  wholesaler,  just  as  he  helps  me. 
Silk  tissue  gingham,  for  instance,  has 
been  very  popular  of  late.  The  buyer 
of  one  big  house  that  had  done  a  good 
business  on  these  goods  told  me  he  was 
through  with  that  particular  cloth,  as 
he  was  convinced  sales  would  be  few 
from  this  time  on.  I  knew  differently, 
however,  because  I  was  in  close  touch 
with  the  demand.  I  urged  him  to  buy 
at  least  200  pieces  more,  which  he  did. 
He  sold  them  without  difficulty,  thus 
adding  just  that  much  more  to  his 
sales  than  he  would  have  had  if  he  had 
stuck  to  his  decision  to  drop  the  line." 
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Exclusive  Agency" 

By  JOHN  J.  JENNINGS 


J*  HE  BUYER  for  the  Acorn  Mer- 
cantile Company  was  "almost 
persuaded,"  and  the  alert  salesman  of 
the  Tristatc  Jobbing  Company  laid 
his  trump  card  on  the  desk. 

"And  of  course,  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  if  you  order  two  thousand 
dollars'  worth  or  more  we'll  give  you 
the  exclusive  selling  agency  for  your 
city,"  he  suggested. 

"'Exclusive  selling  agency'  sounds 
well  when  you  read  it  in  a  contract." 
the  buyer  suggested,  "but  it  sometimes 
means  that  you  are  the  only  party  in 
your  city  who  loaded  up  with  some- 
thing you  couldn't  sell." 

"You're  quite  right  there."  agreed 
the  salesman,  "but  you'll  find  that  is  in 
cases  where  they  are  comparatively 
new  and  unknown  commodities.  With 
a  heavy  campaign  of  advertising  that 
we  carry  on,  however,  you  will  find  that 
exclusive  selling  agency  means  a  lot 
more  than  three  words  on  a  sales  slip; 
it  will  mean  actual  cash  in  your  pocket." 

The  outcome  of  the  matter  was  that 
the  buyer  gave  an  order  totaling  over 
$2,500  and  received  a  sales  slip  em- 
bodying the  exclusive  selling  agenry 
agreement.  Three  weeks  later  the 
goods  arrived  and  were  put  on  the 
shelves.  Later  the  buyer  summoned 
his  "handy  man,"  in  the  person  of  Joe 
Bedell. 

"We  ordered  some  stuff  from  the 


Are  Your  High  Priced 
Executives  Office  Boys? 


Dearie* 
can  do? 


ou  unconsciously  pay  big 
for  work  that  office  boys 


A  good  part  of  many  high  priced  em- 
ployees'  time  is  spent  walking 


All  day  long  they  go  from  desk  to 
desk,  seeking  or  bringing  information. 
For  every  man  or  woman  walking 
around  there  is  probably  someone 
waiting. 

When  a  buzzer  is  pressed,  someone 
walks  and  someone  waits.  When  you 
say,  "Ask  Mr.  Smith  to  come  in," 
walks  nnd  again  you  wait. 


The  Dictograph  System  makes  it  i 
to  establish  communication  and 
information  without  walking  or 
waiting.  The  difficulty  and  delays 
incident  to-  old  methods  of  getting 
facts  have  Been  responsible  for  much 
procrastination.  The  Dictograph 
SyBtcm  eliminates  that  cause  of  ineffi- 
ciency. 

Hundreds  of  nationally  known  execu- 
tives have  endorsed  the  Dictograph 
System  as  an  indispensable  part  of 
their  equipment.  The  service  it  is 
giving  them  can  lx>  duplicated  in  your 


When  your  department  heads  want 
quick  i'nfonnation  they  themselves 
walk  to  where  they  can  get  it 

Most  of  this  walking  around,  lost 
motion  and  waiting  can  be  avoided. 
The  Dictograph  System  has  solved  the 
problem  for  thousands  of  large  and 
small  organizations  in  every  line  of 
endeavor. 

The  Dictograph  System  provides  di- 
rect and  instantaneous  communication 
between  persons  and  departments 
regardless  of  the  distances  between 
them.  The  pressure  of  a  key  instantly 
and  automatically  makes  and  com- 
pletes any  desired  connection. 

The  Dictograph  Loud  Speak- 
ing Master  Station  on  the  ex- 
ecutive's desk  gives  him  right  of 
way  over  the  System  and  com- 
plete executive  control  over 
every  unit  of  the  organization. 


Simply  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
shown  below  and  let  us  show  you 
rijjht  on  your  desk,  in  less  than  tea 
minutes,  what  the  Dictograph  System 
can  do  for  you.  Let  us  show  you  ho<v 
it  conserves  time;  how  it  increases 
everyone's  efficiency;  how  it  expedites 
the  transaction  of  routine  business. 

Mail  the  coupon  NOW.  Positively  no 
obligation  on  your  part. 

Dictograph  Product*  Corporation 

CHARLES  H.  LEHMAN.  Pr..iJ.nt 
220  Wert  42»d  St.    (13.10  Cemller  lild*.)  NewY.fi 
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<o»r.ph  Product.  Corpora 
Z20  We.t  42nd  St.  (1330  Candler  Bid*  ) 
New  York 

I  1  S-Minute  Demonstration.  You  may  aire  me 
I — I  a  A-rolnuui  <1rim«tia«niUoo  of  the  nirtocnpli.  «mn 

the  uwimtaiuJinK  thai  II  plan*  me  under  do 

oblleaUoo. 
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fkERALlTE 

YOUR  r  yr  t  need  ■  light  correct  In 
i  if  at  well  «•  ^wdncu)-  ["*■»• 
light  «•  the  bcal  for  the  err*  hevauae 
Nature  has  made  it  perfect  In  quality 
and  dnfuaton. 

THE  NEW 

Daylight  Attachment 

convert!  ordinary  electric  light  into 
aort  eye-aavlng  daylight  and  elimi- 
nate, eye  Mraln, 

Emerelltrt  enhance  the  appearance 
of  any  oAce  and  are  adopted  *• 
aiandard  equipment  by  thoae  who 
apt*  ex  tale  the  Importance  of  proper 
lighting.  Enveralttr*  for  every  trad- 
ing or  writing  nerd.  At  erflnce  aurrh 
and  eUvtTK-aldcalcri. 

H.  C.  M.IAPI'IN  &.  CO.. 

aj  Warrgn  Sc.,  New  York 
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Arc  you  using  6  volumes  instead 
of  1  to  keep  your  book*?  If  no, 
you  are  using  4  too  many. 

Ciirwin'*  Account  ins,  Method  (oik  book 
only)  ia  "niadc-tixinier' '  for  the  amaU 
and  kWrtifT  r)u»  inrva.  It  reduces  your 
bookkeeping  rapearc —  g-ivea  you  more 
information  about  your  buaioraa  than 
you  could  poaaibly  procure  through 
any  other  bookkeeping  method. 

Aren't  you  interested  in  avoiding 
fulurs  trouble  and  eipenae  ?  Without 
any  obligation  whatsoever,  CON- 
VINCE  YOURSELF  that  the  Curwin 
Method  will  do  just  what  w*  claim 
lor  it.    MaU  the  coupon  NOW. 
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Tristate  Jobbing  Company  last 
month,"  the  buyer  suggested.  "Here 
is  the  invoice  and  the  stuff  is  now  on 
our  shelves.  We  have  an  exclusive 
selling  agency  agreement  from  the 
Tristate  people,  so  just  keep  your  eyes 
open  and  see  whether  anyone  else  in 
the  city  is  handling  the  same  stuff." 

"I'D  report  Saturday  night,"  Bedell 
agreed  as  he  pocketed  the  invoice. 

Before  the  office  closed  for  the  week. 
Bedell  laid  a  typewritten  slip  on  the 
buyer's  desk. 

'There  are  the  names  of  six  stores 
in  this  city  that  are  handling  the  same 
Tristate  goods  that  we  have,"  he 
explained.  "I  just  investigated  the 
stores  on  Main  and  Wilson  streets,  and 
didn't  bother  about  the  smaller  places 
on  the  south  side.  I  can  give  you  a 
full  report  the  first  of  the  week  if  you 
want  anything  further." 

"No,  what  you  have  is  quite  suffi- 
cient. We  have  a  signed  agreement 
from  the  Tristate  Company  giving  us 
the  exclusive  selling  agency  and  bind- 
ing themselves  not  to  sell  to  anyone 
else  in  the  city,  so  what  you  have  here 
is  positive  proof  that  they  have  broken 
their  agreement  with  a  vengeance." 

"I  suppose  it's  up  to  us  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  matter,"  suggested  Bedell. 

The  buyer  handed  him  the  Tristate 
contract  and  Bedell's  list  of  sellers. 

"You  have  the  invoice  now; 
take  all  the  papers  down  to  MacKenzie 
early  in  the  week  and  ask  him  what  we 
had  better  do,"  ordered  the  buyer. 

When  Frazcr  MacKenzie.  attorney- 
at-law,  came  down  to  his  office  Monday 
morning.  Bedell  was  waiting  for  him. 
Bedell  placed  the  Tristate  papers  on 
Mackenzie's  desk  and  explained  the 
circumstances. 

"Have  you  paid  the  Tristate  Com- 
pany for  the  goods  in  question?" 
MacKenzie  asked. 

"No,  they're  to  draw  on  us  in  sixty 
days,  and  the  draft  hasn't  been  accept 
cd  yet." 

"What  would  be  your  own  idea?" 
MacKenzie  asked. 

"I  came  to  get  yours,"  Bedell  de- 
murred. "I'm  no  lawyer,  and  you  tell 
me  that  my  legal  ideas  arc  nearly  all 
'fireside  law.'  " 

'They  are  interesting,  just  thesame, 
declared  MacKenzie.  , 

"When  I  was  a  boy,  there  was  an 
old  fellow  in  our  neighborhood  by  the 
name  of  Andy  Stevens,  whose  son  Fred 
and  I  were  about  of  an  age,"  replied 
Bedell.  "Fred  had  an  old  skate  of  a 
horse  that  limped  with  two  legs  and 
was  lame  in  the  others.  Fred  traded 
one  day  with  a  chap  out  on  the  Marsh 
road,  and  inside  of  twenty-four  hours 
he  wanted  to  trade  back.  Fred  went 
to  old  Andy  for  advice. 

"'Did  you  make  a  good  trade,  my 
son?'  said  old  Andy. 


Cut  Your  Stenographic  Costs 
One-Third 


Byron  Cabinet  No,  I  to- A 


ELIMINATE  the  time  your  •tenognphtr  watte* 
in  "preptritie"  to  work.  Give  her  *  deik  with 
•  "place  (or  everything" — letterhead*,  envelope,. 
Kcond  »heet».  carbon  paper*,  pencil*— everything 
•t  her  anger  lip* — ready  without  an  mttant'i 
braiution  or  delay. 

Simplify  your  ntnopaphic  method* — **ve 
ccatly.  uaneceaiary  work— iBcreate  your  «eoo- 
graphic  output  one* third  by  utmg  the 

BYRON 
Typewriter  Cabinet 

Incnaw*  the  efficiency  ol  every  ateeoarapher - 
insurer  maximum  efficiency  in  your  whole  office. 
Stand*  up  well  (ram  the  Boor  and  II  therefore 
unitary. 

Octuple*  email  floor  (pace  The  BYRON  i« 
*|w*yi  ready  for  intrant  uac 

Writ*  fee  flhurvaW/aUar 

Byron  Typewriter  Cabinet  Company 

3JM  Woodland  Ave.        LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


Save  Your  Waste  Paper 

/^T^RACTICALLY  every  business 
f  J  house  is  daily  disposing  of  large 
L  quantities  of  slightly  damaged 
and  soiled  stationery  as  waste.  Most 
of  your  present  waste  can  be  conserved 
and  turned  into  scratch  pada  through 
the  use  of  the 

Golding  Tablet  Press 

Block*  billhead  a.  notchcad*.  letterhead*  and 
other  office  toon*.  Save*  it*  coat  In  a  abort  time. 

No  Experience  Needed 

One  of  your  clerks,  in  a  few  moment*,  can 
produce  a  quantity  of  pada.  Simple  and  ea*y 
to  operate.    Paper  can  be  podded  to  any 

desired  thickness. 

Writ»  /or  circular  describing  com- 
pl»t*  /inn   of   Golding  product* 

Golding  Manufaduring  Company 

Franklin,  Mass. 
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m"l  certainly  did,  father;  I  stung  him 
bad.' 

"'Well,  then,  better  hold  on  as  you 
are,'  old  Andy  told  him." 

"And  your  idea  is  to  hold  on  as  you 
are?"  smiled  MacKenzie. 

"Yes,  it  may  not  be  good  law,  but  it 
looks  like  good  business  to  me  to  say 
nothing,  refuse  to  accept  their  draft 
and  let  them  sue  for  the  price  of  the 
goods.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  they 
sold  the  goods  on  the  strength  of  an 
agreement  to  give  an  exclusive  selling 
agency  they  can't  collect  a  cent  when 
they  broke  the  agreement  that  was  the 
very  foundation  of  the  sales." 

"That  sounds  reasonable,  but  it  isn't 
the  law,"  objected  MacKenzie. 

"Then  they  can  sue  for  the  price  of 
the  goods  and  collect,  can  thev?" 

"Sure." 

"I  don't  sec  how  they  can."  Bedell 
protested. 

'The  breach  of  their  agreement  to 
give  you  the  exclusive  selling  agency 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  they  have 
an  agreement  from  you  to  pay  for  the 
goods,  and  under  that  agreement  they 
are  entitled  to  collect,"  MacKenzie 
explained. 

"Then  their  agreement  is  simply  a 
scheme  to  sell  goods  and  isn't  worth 
the  paper  it's  written  on,  and  it's 
binding  on  us  and  we've  got  to  live  up 
to  it.  That  may  be  the  law,  and  it 
certainly  is,  for  you  say  so,  but  I'll  be 
hanged  if  it's  reason,"  Bedell  asserted. 

"No,  I  didn't  go  that  far,"  replied 
MacKenzie.  "You  are  assuming  that 
you  have  no  remedy,  but  I  didn't  say 
so.  did  I?" 

"Well,  if  they  can  make  us  pay  for 
the  goods,  what  remedy  have  we  got?" 

"You  have  two  separate  and  distinct 
strings  to  your  bow,  depending  on 
whether  you  have  or  have  not  paid  for 
the  goods  in  reference  to  which  they 
broke  their  agreement."  Mackenzie 
went  on.  "If  you  have  paid  for  the 
goods  in  full,  sue  for  damages  for 
breach  of  their  agreement.  I  presume 
that  they  are  good  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  damages." 

"They  arc  worth  all  kinds  of 
money."  replied  Bedell. 

"Then  as  I  said  before,  sue  for 
damages,  gel  a  judgment,  collect  it, 
and  the  money  received  would  reduce 
the  price  of  the  goods.  *  If  you  haven't 
paid,  simply  wait  for  them  to  sue  you 
and  then  bring  in  your  claim  for 
damages  for  breach  of  the  exclusive 
selling  agency,  and  'offset,'  we  call  it. 
Then  they  get  a  judgment  for  the 
price  of  the  goods  and  you  get  a  judg- 
ment for  damages  on  your  offset.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  pay  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  the  goods  and 
your  damages,  or  if  your  damages  equal 
the  price  of  the  goods,  you  get  them 
free.  When  they  start  suit  just  send 
the  papers  to  me  and  I'll  put  in  a 
defense." 


It's  mirth  a 
Ihilf  dozi'n  SdJestm  ■// r 


WITH  an  ADDRESS  ERPRESS  you  can  send  52  letters  or  circulars 
to  a  prospective  customer  at  ao  approximate  cost  of  S2.S0.  Just 
.  think  of  it — one  sales-approach  per  week  for  a  whole  year!  And 
right  now  it  is  costing  you  at  least  $2.50  for  each  and  every  personal  call 
your  salesmen  make.  52  letters  as  against  ONE  personal  call!  Which  do 
you  figure  will  bring  in  the  most  business  and  the  cleanest  profit? 
S*nd  Jar  iwr  JSooUtt  "  Adttrtt*4rpr***ing" 
THE  ELLIOTT  COMPANY,  Ml  Albany  Sl,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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THE  ADDRESSERPRESS  prints  from  above  Other 
addressing  machines  print  from  below.  So  the  AD- 
DRESSERPRESS is  the  only  machine  in  which  you 
can  insert  several  forms  (envelopes,  wrappers,  statements, 
billheads,  etc.)  at  once — simply  removing  the  top  form  after 
each  impression.  One  of  many  reasons  why  this  simplest  of 
all  addressing  machines  is  also  much  faster  than  all  others. 
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CALCULATING 
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Here's  a  new  L.  B. 
filing  service  for  you 


One  of  the  most  important  things  that  Library  Bureau  has  to 
sell  is  the  specialized  work  of  its  Department  of  Indexing  and 
Filing.  The  work  of  this  Department  is  divided  into  the  following 
classes: — 


Actual  installation  of  filing 
systems,  including  instruction 
of  your  employees. 

Reorganization  of  unsatisfac- 
tory filet  and  filing  departments. 

Preparation  of  card  record*  of 
all  kinds,  either  in  your  office  or 
an  L.  B.  office.  The  service  in- 


cludes installation  of  card  ledg- 
ers, with  transfer  of  balances,  if 
desired. 

Gnidingof  card  lists  and  prepa- 
ration of  special  guide  copy. 

Reading  card  lists  for  correct 
filing  arrangement. 

Combining  card  records. 


We  believe  that  this  is  a  type  of  filing  service  which  has  no  parallel. 
Write  for  folder  No.  612  describing  this  serpice 
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New  York 
316  Broadway 


Philadelphia 
910  Chestnut  street 


Chicago 
6  N.  Michigan  ave. 
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On  the  foot  of  Caesar  was  laced 
the  ancestor  of  the  modern  boot 

Laced!    Science  hasn't  yet  invented  any  better 
method  for  doing  that  important  work.  It  is  remark- 
able how  some  simple  methods  stand  the  test  of  time. 
Since  its  invention,  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 
ago,  the  Mimeograph  method  has  remained  unchanged 
— its  application  only  has  been  modified  and  improved. 
It  has  stood  the  test  of  time  because  it  is  the  simplest,  quickest, 
and  least  expensive  way  of  doing  important  work.   Five  thousand 
perfect  duplicates  of  a  typewritten  sheet  is  its  habitual  hourly  output 
—  forty  thousand  and  more  a  day.    And  by  the  use  of  the  new 
dcrmatype  stencil,  diagrams,  plans,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  may  be  as  easily 
and  quickly  duplicated — on  the  typewritten  sheet  if  desired.  Private 
printing!  Low  cost  printing!  Let  us  show  you  why  the  Mimeograph  is 
the  most  widely  used  duplicating  device  in  the  world.  Ask  for  catalog 
"  B-8"  and  particulars  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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